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MR.  CORMACK'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  Irish  Free 
State  (whose  territory  includes  Northern  Ireland),  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary 
is  as  follows: — 

Vancouver  Jan.  6  to  14  Hamilton  Feb.  8 

Kelowna  .  Jan.  12  Brantford  Feb.  9 

Winnipeg  Jan.  17  and  18       London  Feb.  10 

Toronto  Jan.  21  to  Feb.  5    Windsor  Feb.  11  and  12 

St.  Catharines  Feb.  7  Kitchener  Feb.  14 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  should  com- 
municate, for  Toronto,  Vancouver,  and  Winnipeg  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ARGENTINE  SEED  POTATO  SITUATION 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  December  14,  1937. — The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
have  just  issued  an  official  report  covering  the  arrivals  of  certified  seed  from 
abroad  for  the  spring  planting  here.  It  wTas  estimated  last  April  that  imports 
of  15,000  tons  or  300,000  crates  (one  crate  contains  2  bushels  net)  of  foreign 
seed  could  be  financed  by  the  local  dealers,  but  by  early  September  it  was  evident 
that  shipments  from  Canada  for  the  season  would  almost  reach  that  figure. 
The  official  figures  show  net  arrivals  of  certified  seed  from  Canada,  after  inspec- 
tion, to  be  303.806  crates. 

Canada  has  supplied  almost  exactly  half  of  the  certified  seed  imported  this 
season  into  Argentina.  Denmark  has  been  the  second  supplier  with  209,967 
crates,  mostly  of  the  Up-to-Date  variety.  All  other  countries  together  supplied 
88,360  crates,  to  bring  total  imports  to  602,133  crates.  The  other  contributors 
were:  Esthonia,  28,843  crates;  Poland,  16,498;  Austria,  15,342;  United  States, 
12,560;  Germany,  11,697;  Lithuania,  1,899;  Holland,  1,274;  Hungary,  200; 
Sweden,  25 ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  22  crates.  It  is  apparent  that  Denmark 
is  the  most  important  competitor  of  the  Dominion  at  present,  although  pur- 
chases from  European  countries  have  been  limited  this  year,  probably  in  part 
by  the  shortage  of  available  supplies  of  certified  seed.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly true  of  Denmark. 

Condition  of  Seed  on  Arrival 

The  Canadian  certified  seed  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  except  for  a 
small  lot  in  one  cargo  which  suffered  damage  in  transit.  Of  the  entire  602,133 
crates  from  all  sources,  the  inspectors  revised  or  sorted  only  60,930  crates  or 
10  per  cent.   The  remaining  541,200  were  passed  without  having  to  be  opened 
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for  inspection.  The  losses  incurred  on  the  inspected  60,930  crates  aggregated 
10,287  crates,  including  9,716  crates  from  rot,  or  If  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
imported.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  little  cause  for  complaint 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  seed  on  arrival  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Planting 

The  spring  planting  is  in  the  Balcarce  zone,  and  all  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  602,133  crates  will  be  used  for  planting  in  that  area.  It  has  always  been 
contended  by  the  growers  in  this  zone  that  potatoes  must  be  planted  in  October 
— equivalent  to  April  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  year  the  imported  cer- 
tified seed  has  been  planted  in  late  November,  except  for  about  half  the  Danish 
seed  which  arrived  in  October,  and  some  potatoes  may  even  be  planted  in 
December.  While  late  planting  does  increase  the  risk  of  damage  from  early 
frosts,  particularly  for  varieties  requiring  a  long  period  of  growth,  it  lengthens 
the  rest  period  for  imported  seed,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  in  future  so  much  stress 
•as  formerly  will  be  laid  on  early  arrival  here  as  a  sales  factor,  providing  the 
experience  this  season  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  last  year. 

Factors  Affecting  Sales 

The  loss  of  the  ss.  Aakre  with  83,940  crates  of  Canadian  certified  seed  for 
Argentina  has  been  the  important  factor  in  later  sales  this  year.  This  loss  has 
not  only  meant  an  addition  of  83,900  crates  to  the  303,806  crates  of  Canadian 
seed  previously  shown  as  having  arrived  in  Argentina,  bringing  total  shipments 
from  Canada  to  387,706  crates,  but  the  seed  comprising  this  cargo  was  sold  to 
producers  who  had  already  leased  and  paid  the  rent  on  land  to  grow  the  potatoes. 
No  alternative  crop  could  be  planted  in  that  area  at  this  season,  so  that  there 
was  an  immediate  and  urgent  demand  for  seed  to  replace  the  cargo  both  from 
the  growers  immediately  affected — some  of  these  paid  as  high  as  the  equivalent 
of  $7  Canadian  per  crate  of  112  pounds — and  from  the  dealers. 

A  second  important  factor  has  been  unexpected  late  frosts  in  October  and 
November  this  year,  which  have  not  only  done  very  serious  damage  to  the  grain 
crops,  wheat  in  particular,  but  ruined  as  well  some  of  the  early  plantings  of 
potatoes  in  the  Balcarce  zone.  Finally,  the  potato  dealers,  who  are  now  highly 
organized  with  a  view  to  maintaining  consumption  prices — so  well  organized  in 
fact  that  the  Government  has  had  to  resort  to  direct  intervention  in  order  to 
reduce  retail  prices — had  made  large  profits  from  the  heavy  importations  of 
table  stock  in  recent  months,  and  having  imported  all  the  certified  seed  this  year, 
planted  larger  acreages  on  speculation  than  they  had  originally  intended  to 
plant. 

Increased  Demand  for  Canadian  Seed 

These  factors  combined  to  create  a  new  and  urgent  demand  for  seed  early 
in  November;  dealers  could  obtain  almost  any  price  for  stocks  of  seed  on  hand. 
Denmark  and  the  other  European  suppliers  had  no  more  certified  seed  to  offer 
for  Argentina,  so  that  Canadian  shippers  experienced  no  further  competition 
from  that  source.  It  was  expected  that  seed  could  still  be  ordered  from  Canada 
to  arrive  in  time  to  plant  in  the  Balcarce  zone,  and  new  orders  were  placed  on 
this  assumption.  Shipments  from  the  Dominion  may  exceed  1,000,000  bushels  this 
year  on  this  account.  These  later  shipments  from  Canada,  however,  will  now 
have  to  be  planted  next  February  in  the  Rosario  zone,  which  produces  two  crops 
annually.  The  February  planting,  which  is  in  midsummer,  will  probably  reach 
25,000  acres  this  year,  and  the  growers  planting  the  certified  seed  will  have  a 
sufficient  crop  to  provide  seed  for  their  main  crop  next  August  and  so  will  not 
have  to  draw  on  the  Balcarce  zone  as  under  normal  circumstances. 
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Varieties  in  Demand 

Again  this  year  the  Green  Mountain  variety  has  been  the  most  favoured 
of  those  from  Canada  for  the  Balcarce  zone.  It  has  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
the  sales,  since  it  gave  good  results  last  year  and  meets  local  requirements  as  to 
shape,  size,  and  colour.  There  is  some  demand  for  Katahdins,  but  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  interest  in  Irish  Cobblers,  and  Bliss  Triumphs  are  hardly 
known.  The  Up-to-Date  variety  from  Denmark  has  quite  a  strong  following 
here,  particularly  in  the  Rosario  and  Mendoza,  or  the  ,two-crop,  zones. 
Uruguayan  growers  seem  to  prefer  the  Katahdin  as  against  the  Green  Mountain, 
although  most  Argentine  producers  favour  the  latter  because  it  has  more  eyes 
than  the  Katahdin  and  so  requires  less  seed  per  acre.  Further,  outside  the  main 
zone  in  Balcarce,  there  is  a  definite  demand  for  small  sizes,  as  many  growers 
prefer  not  to  use  cut  seed. 

Current  Position 

Planting  in  the  main  zone  in  Balcarce  has  been  completed  under  very  favour- 
able weather  conditions.  There  is  ample  moisture  this  season  as  compared  with 
recent  years.  In  this  zone  175,000  acres  were  normally  planted  prior  to  1936, 
but  the  yield  was  estimated  at  only  7  to  1  in  1935,  which  was  the  last  year  local 
production  met  the  entire  domestic  requirements  in  Argentina.  This  year  the 
total  acreage  may  not  quite  reach  175,000  acres  in  Balcarce,  but  the  seed  is 
much  better,  as  approximately  75,000  acres  will  be  planted  with  imported  certi- 
fied seed  (which,  based  on  last  year's  experience,  should  yield  well  over  15  to  1), 
probably  15,000  to  20,000  acres  with  selected,  imported,  table  stock  and  the 
remainder  largely  with  the  first  reproduction  from  last  year's  imported  certified 
seed.  The  other  two  main  zones  will  also  have  a  similar  proportion  of  new 
seed  this  year. 

CONSUMPTION 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  some  3,000,000  population,  is  the  only  con- 
suming centre  for  potatoes  in  Argentina  which  draws  on  other  producing  areas. 
All  the  other  cities  and  towns  depend  exclusively  on  the  production  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  irrespective  of  annual  yields,  due  to  transportation  costs. 
Consequently  the  only  commercial  movement  of  table  stock  in  Argentina  is  to 
Buenos  Aires. 

During  1935  Buenos  Aires  consumed  263,165  metric  tons  of  domestic  pota- 
toes, drawn  from  all  the  producing  zones  in  the  country,  and  only  580  tons  of 
imported  potatoes.  In  1936  local  production  supplied  only  142,449  tons,  and 
128,310  tons  were  imported  table  stock.  This  year  198,542  tons  have  been 
imported  to  November  30 — orders  are  practically  all  filled — so  that  domestic 
sources  will  only  have  supplied  an  estimated  60,000  to  65,000  tons  during  1937. 

There  is  an  accurate  check  on  the  quantity  of  potatoes  consumed  in  Buenos 
Aires,  since  all  potatoes  sold  must  pass  through  the  official  potato  market.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  table  stock  has  been  imported  during  the  past  two 
years  in  quantities  sufficient  only  to  offset  the  shortage  in  domestic  production 
available  to  meet  the  260,000  tons  consumption  requirements  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Table  Stock 

Argentina  has  imported  198,542  metric  tons,  or  approximately  8,000,000 
bushels,  of  table  stock  this  year  to  November  30.  Holland  is  credited  with 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  116,332  tons;  the  United  Kingdom,  12,643; 
Denmark,  11,682;  New  Zealand,  14,310;  Belgium,  9,795;  United  States,  4,409; 
France,  2,440;  Iceland,  1,929;  Italy,  2,413;  and  South  Africa,  4,463  tons. 
Altogether  thirty  different  countries  supplied  table  stock  in  volume  to  Argentina 
this  year. 

49440 — 1* 
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Table  stock  and  certified  seed  are  both  sold  in  Argentina  through  the  same 
dealer  channels.  Consequently  the  Argentine  potato  dealers  have  obtained 
excellent  trade  experience  during  the  past  two  years,  in  addition  to  substantial 
cash  profits.  All  potatoes  are  sold  on  a  cash-before-shipment  basis,  so  that  the 
business  methods  are  simple,  apart  from  arranging  the  charters  for  transporta- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  new  trade  in  potatoes  has  aroused  considerable  interest 
among  all  the  supplying  countries  that  have  participated  in  the  business  from 
the  outset  last  year.  Since  Canadian  certified  seed  had  been  experimented  with 
and  was  known  in  Argentina  long  before  the  potato  crisis  arose  two  years  ago, 
the  Dominion  was  the  logical  source  of  supply  for  seed  last  year.  Canadian 
seed  has  sold  itself  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  yields  obtained  in  comparison 
with  supplies  from  other  sources  and  merits  a  full  share  of  the  future  trade  which 
may  offer.  The  Argentine  outlook  for  volume  sales  in  1938  depends  largely  on 
the  aggregate  production  obtained  from  the  current  crops  and  the  resultant  effect 
on  the  domestic  price  level. 

Sales  to  Uruguay 

Uruguay  took  a  fair  quantity  of  Canadian  seed  last  spring  for  August 
planting  and  has  been  in  the  market  again  for  shipment  this  month.  A  cargo  of 
Canadian  certified  seed  has  been  shipped  to  Montevideo,  but  part  of  it  may 
ultimately  reach  Argentina. 

HONEY  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  December  7,  1937. — The  flower  honey  crop,  which  in  Scotland  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  major  heather  crops,  was  not  as  abundant  this  year  as  in 
previous  seasons.  In  fact,  the  1937  honey  season  in  general,  like  that  of  1936, 
was  one  of  the  poorest  on  record,  and  this  comparative  failure  seems  to  have 
been  shared  by  the  majority  of  honey-producing  countries.  Two  poor  seasons 
in  succession  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  a  rapidly  expanding  demand  for 
Scottish  honey. 

The  North  of  Scotland,  principally  the  counties  of  Morayshire  and  Aber- 
deenshire, are  the  chief  producing  zones,  while  the  most  important  market  is  the 
industrial  area  around  Glasgow;  Edinburgh  and  other  districts  also  absorb  con- 
siderable quantities. 

The  flower  honey  crop  was  ready  about  the  middle  of  May  and  was  well 
received.  The  Bell  heather  crop  was  available  early  in  August,  while  the  Ling 
heather  crop,  easily  the  best  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  was  despatched 
from  the  apiaries  about  the  end  of  September. 

Increase  in  Production 

During  the  five  years  1931  to  1935,  according  to  approximate  figures  issued 
by  the  Scottish  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  number  of  hives  in  Scotland  and 
the  average  crop  per  hive  increased  by  100  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  respectively, 
while  the  production  of  honey  trebled.  Since  no  more  Scottish  honey  than  usual 
was  exported  to  England  as  a  result  of  this  increased  production,  and  the  imports 
of  honey  into  Scotland  have  expanded,  it  follows  that  there  has  been  a  note- 
worthy increase  in  the  consumption  of  honey  in  Scotland. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts  prices  have  now  declined  to  a  point  where  further 
reduction  will  occasion  loss  to  the  producers.  The  minimum  recommended  price 
of  the  Scottish  Beekeepers'  Association  for  this  year  is  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per 
1-pound  jar  or  section  retail,  and  this,  in  view  of  the  demand  for  Scottish  honey 
and  its  high  quality,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  price. 
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Assistance  to  Producers 

While  the  above-mentioned  association  does  not  assist  marketing  beyond 
recommending  a  minimum  price  which  producers  should  accept  for  honey  in  jar 
and  comb,  there  is  a  Marketing  Committee  to  advise  beekeepers  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  their  product.  In  certain  districts  in  England,  however, 
there  is  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation.  Members  of  the  Norfolk  Beekeepers' 
Association  living  remote  from  markets  may  notify  the  association  of  surplus 
stocks  on  hand  and  forward  samples  for  submission  to  buyers  approaching  the 
association.  When  an  order  is  received  the  member  concerned  is  instructed  to 
despatch  the  shipment  and  the  secretary  of  the  association  collects  and  remits 
the  amount  of  the  returns.  This  method  not  only  assists  sales  but  ensures  that 
the  honey  offered  is  up  to  the  National  Mark  standard.  Expenses  are  covered 
by  a  deduction  of  2^  per  cent  from  all  sales. 

In  Aberdeenshire  a  certain  large  producer  accepts  honey  from  small  bee- 
keepers and  markets  it  in  his  own  name.  By  this  method  sales  are  spread  over 
a  long  period,  the  market  is  not  overweighted  with  abnormal  supplies  offered  at 
bargain  prices,  and  good  quality  is  ensured.  Many  beekeepers  consign  their 
honey  direct  to  Glasgow  retail  stores. 

Because  of  short  crops,  organized  marketing  along  the  above  lines  else- 
where in  Scotland  has  not  made  much  progress.  Government  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  marketing  schemes  does  not  appear  to  be  favoured,  as  it  is  considered 
that  the  maintenance  of  such  enterprises  is  invariably  expensive. 

Imports 

Imported  supplies  of  Canadian  wrhite  clover  honey  reach  the  Scottish 
market  principally  from  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and,  recently,  Sas- 
katchewan. The  quality  of  the  honey  is  high  and  the  product  finds  a  ready 
market.  New  Zealand  and  Guatemalan  honeys  are  also  well  known,  but  the 
former  has  been  off  the  market  for  some  time  owing  to  shortage  of  supplies. 
When  available,  however,  it  is  probably  the  most  favoured  of  all  imported 
varieties.  Another  strong  competitor  of  the  Canadian  product  is  water-white 
honey  from  California. 

In  the  calendar  year  1936  Canada,  with  894  cwts.  (112  pounds),  was  the 
chief  supplier  of  honey  to  the  Scottish  market,  followed  by  the  United  States 
with  623  cwts.  The  British  West  Indies  were  credited  with  32  cwts.  and  Aus- 
tralia with  11  cwts. 

For  the  period  January  to  November  inclusive  of  1937,  imports  were  as 
follows:  Canada,  1,053  cwts.;  United  States,  805  cwts.;  Cuba,  139  cwts.; 
Guatemala,  129  cwts,;  Australia,  22  cwts.;  and  New  Zealand,  3  cwts. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  exclusive  of  supplies  railed  to  Scotland  from 
importers  in  England  and  of  those  shipped  from  London  and  Liverpool. 

Prices 

The  average  price  of  Canadian  honey  this  year  was  from  46s.  to  47s.  ($11.04 
to  $11.28)  per  cwt,  (112  pounds)  ex  store  Glasgow.  As  a  result  of  the  shortage 
in  Canadian  supplies,  the  market  advanced  to  51s.  ($12.24),  and  a  further 
advance  to  52s.  ($12.48)  was  recorded  with  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  In  normal  years  New  Zealand  honey  commands  a  slight  premium 
over  Canadian,  while  Guatemalan  is  somewhat  lower  in  price. 

Guatemalan  honey,  which  appeared  on  this  market  in  1936  for,  apparently, 
the  first  time,  is  a  competitor  of  Canadian  due  to  the  fact  that  by  analysis  its 
sugar  content  is  higher  than  that  of  Canadian.   It  is  pale  yellow  in  colour. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  honey  in  sections  from  local  production, 
but  California  and  Canada  also  compete  for  this  trade.    Current  prices  for  the 
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imported  products  are  from  lis.  6d.  to  12s.  ($2.76  to  $2.88)  per  do^zen  sections. 
There  is  little  to  choose  between  them  as  regards  quality,  and  it  is  usually  a 
question  of  the  buyer's  personal  preference. 

Packing  and  Shipment 

Honey  from  Canada  is  put  up  in  tins  of  from  60  to  65  pounds.  It  is 
repacked  on  arrival  in  glass  jars  of  different  sizes,  either  in  its  white  set  form 
(a  medium  set  is  preferred)  or  melted.  Very  little,  if  any,  honey  arrives  in  small 
tins  for  table  use,  as  consumers  prefer  to  see  the  product  before  buying. 

Canadian  beekeepers  producing  honey  in  insufficient  quantities  to  maintain 
shipments  over  long  periods  are  advised  not  to  attempt  export  business  on  their 
own  account  but  to  establish  contact  with  central  organizations  who  are  familiar 
with  the  market.   No  shipments  should  be  made  on  consignment. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1936 

W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  26,  1937. — The  year  1936  witnessed  many  events  of 
economic  importance  to  New  Zealand,  the  full  effect  of  which  cannot  yet  be 
gauged.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  new  Labour  Government  came  into 
power,  and  the  first  session  was  marked  by  a  considerable  amount  of  social  or 
industrial  legislation.  Some  of  this  legislation  was  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
or  amending  former  or  existing  Acts ;  a  notable  example  of  this  was  the  industrial 
legislation  by  which  the  powers  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Arbitration  Court  were 
restored.  The  same  Court  was  given  new  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  40-hour  week  and  the  basic  wage,  both  of  these  being  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  Government.  In  order  to  carry  out  various  aspects  of  its  policy,  the 
Government  assumed  control  of  and  altered  the  constitution  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  Zealand.  Assumption  of  control  was  the  first  step  towards  implementing 
numerous  other  prospective  measures. 

New  Legislation 

Outstanding  among  new  legislation  was  the  Primary  Products  Marketing 
Act,  under  which  the  State  may  assume  control  of  all  dairy  products  exported. 
At  the  present  time  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  have  been  applied  only 
to  butter  and  cheese  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  exporter  being  paid 
by  the  Crown  as  soon  as  exportation  takes  place  and  the  price  paid  being  fixed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dairy  season. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  Government  introduced  its  first  budget 
which  was  balanced  at  $124,000,000,  a  record  figure  in  the  financial  history  of 
New  Zealand;  the  budget  contained  nothing  of  an  outstanding  or  novel  nature; 
there  was  considerable  expansion  in  the  expenditure  on  social  services,  particu- 
larly pensions,  while  increased  taxation  provided  for  this  and  other  forms  of 
annual  expenditure.  Public  works  were  resumed  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  the 
additional  cost  is  to  be  met  partly  through  the  budget  and  partly  by  utilizing 
existing  loan  money  or  authority  for  such  loans. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  legislation  was  the  Industrial  Efficiency 
Act,  which  gave  wide  powers  to  regulate  and  control  industry,  where  this  is 
considered  desirable.  Industries  may  be  required  to  operate  under  licence,  and 
already  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  power  in  about  a  dozen  industries. 
A  Bureau  of  Industry  has  been  established  whose  major  duty  is  to  investigate 
various  industries  or  proposed  industries,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  or  development  of  these. 
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Legislation  of  passing  interest  pertained  to  the  abolition  of  the  Railway 
Board,  the  Unemployment  Board  and  the  Broadcasting  Board,  and  the  bringing 
of  the  activities  of  these  bodies  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  concerned. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  40-hour  week  and  the  basic  wage. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
is  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  40-hour  week,  wherever  this  is  possible,  and 
to  provide  that  wage  rates  will  ensure  that  all  employees  may  live  in  reasonable 
comfort. 

Transport 

There  is  little  to  report  on  the  development  of  transport  during  1936,  either 
within  or  without  New  Zealand,  other  than  to  say  that  the  British-owned  service 
which  had  operated  for  many  years  from  Sydney  (Australia)  and  Wellington 
(New  Zealand)  to  San  Francisco  was  discontinued.  At  the  same  time  a  direct 
service  between  Japan  and  New  Zealand  has  been  established  by  one  of  the 
prominent  Japanese  companies.  The  passenger  service  between  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  fast  modern  vessel  which 
covers  the  distance  in  two  and  a  half  days,  while  a  new  vessel  is  now  engaged 
in  the  service  from  New  Zealand  to  various  islands  in  the  South  Pacific. 

A  direct  service  between  New  Zealand  and  the  middle  East  commenced 
operations  in  May,  1937.  The  vessels  are  of  Dutch  register,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  markets  for  a  number  of  New  Zealand  products  will  be  developed  in  the 
East  as  a  result  of  this  service. 

AIR  TRANSPORT 

In  air  transport  there  has  been  one  major  development.  As  a  result  of 
negotiations  throughout  practically  the  whole  of  1936,  the  Pan-American  Airways 
early  in  1937  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  New  Zealand  Government  for 
a  regular  air  service  from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland.  A  survey  flight  was 
carried  out  early  in  1937  and  regular  nights  are  expected  by  January,  1938. 
There  are  three  regular  air  services  in  New  Zealand,  two  of  which  are  between 
the  North  and  South  Islands.  Plans  to  operate  a  service  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities — Auckland  and  Wellington — are  nearing  completion,  and  this  service 
should  commence  some  time  in  1937.  Although  the  Tasman  Sea  has  been  crossed 
by  air  on  a  number  of  occasions,  there  is  no  regular  air  service;  Imperial  Airways 
and  Pan-Pacific  Airways  have  this  problem  under  consideration,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  final  decision  will  be  made  before  the  end  of  1937. 

Railway  returns  show  an  improvement  as  compared  with  1935;  for  the 
thirty-six  weeks  ended  December  5,  1936,  the  net  ton-miles  totalled  329,941,000, 
which  was  13-1  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  similar  period  of  1935.  The  number 
of  passenger  journeys  during  the  1936  period  was  14,087,741,  an  increase  of  5-8 
per  cent.  Both  revenue  and  expenditure  increased,  while  the  excess  of  revenue 
amounted  to  $712,000  as  against  $875,200  for  the  1935  period. 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  licensed  as  at  December  31, 1936,  was  241,915 
as  compared  with  216,905  at  the  end  of  1935,  200,577  on  the  same  date  in  1934, 
and  188,984  in  1933.  These  figures  indicate  the  expansion  in  the  use  of  roads. 
There  were  30,264  motor  vehicles  imported  in  1936  as  against  20,842  in  1935, 
while  86,423,750  gallons  of  motor  spirit  were  imported  during  1936,  an  increase 
of  35*2  per  cent  over  the  year  before. 

Factory  Production 

Factory  production  statistics  for  the  year  1935-36  show  a  continuance  of 
the  upward  trend  which  was  indicated  in  the  corresponding  statistics  for  the 
two  previous  years.  The  value  of  factory  production  in  1935-36  was  higher  than 
in  any  year  since  1929-30. 
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The  number  of  establishments  (1934-35  figure  in  brackets)  reporting 
operations  was  5,536  (5,270) ,  the  highest  yet  recorded,  and  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent  over  1934-35.  There  were  some  86,588  (79,358)  persons  engaged  in  these 
industries,  which  also  constitutes  a  new  record  of  employment.  The  salaries 
and  wages  paid  (including  amounts  drawn  by  working  proprietors  in  lieu  of 
salaries  or  wages)  amounted  to  $59,400,000  or  12  per  cent  higher  than  in  1934-35. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $239,760,000,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.  The 
total  value  of  products  was  $360,056,000,  which  was  13  per  cent  above  that  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  Auckland  Provincial  District,  which  is  the  largest  in 
both  population  and  area,  has  the  greatest  number  of  establishments  (1,801), 
and  also  the  highest  value  of  products  ($139,396,000),  while  the  Wellington 
district  was  next  both  in  the  number  of  factories  (1,182),  and  the  value  of 
production  ($74,480,000) . 

Of  the  principal  industries,  butter  and  cheese  was  the  leading  one  so  far 
as  the  value  of  products  was  concerned,  with  a  total  of  $93,458,000 ;  meat  freezing 
and  preserving,  etc.,  was  next  with  $70,056,000;  followed  by  electric  supply, 
$19,572,000;  printing  and  publishing,  $16,160,000;  sawmilling,  $15,080,000;  coach 
building  and  motor  engineering,  $12,890,000;  clothing,  $12,360,000;  grain  milling, 
$9,208,000;  general  engineering,  $7,136,000;  and  biscuit  and  confectionery, 
$6,752,700. 

Industrial  Expansion 

New  Zealand's  industries  are  continuing  to  expand,  and  many  articles  which 
were  formerly  imported  in  substantial  quantities  are  now  being  made  locally. 
In  many  instances,  the  expansion  in  local  production  has  not  meant  a  decrease 
in  imports — in  fact  both  have  frequently  expanded  to  meet  increased  demand.  It 
may  be  expected  that  eventually  imports  will  suffer  to  the  advantage  of  locally 
manufactured  lines.  Overseas  manufacturers  should  continue  to  supply  those 
commodities  where  mass  production  is  an  essential  consideration  or  where  chang- 
ing styles  or  designs  render  local  production  difficult.  The  tendency  at  present, 
however,  is  for  New  Zealand  to  produce  those  items  which  can  be  made 
economically  and  efficiently  within  the  country. 

This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true  of  those  commodities  where  the  raw 
materials  are  available  locally,  but  it  also  applies  to  many  articles  where  the 
raw  materials  may  be  imported  at  a  reasonable  cost.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
case  of  flour;  formerly  New  Zealand  imported  large  quantities  of  flour  for  blend- 
ing with  local  flour,  but  during  1936  the  importation  of  flour  was  prohibited 
and  corresponding  quantities  of  wheat  were  imported  for  milling  in  New  Zealand, 
the  resultant  flour  being  blended  with  that  produced  from  locally  grown  wheat. 
The  ultimate  objective  is  to  make  the  country  self-supporting  in  wheat  as  well. 
In  view  of  the  climatic  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  doubtful  if  these  require- 
ments can  be  met  entirely  by  local  production,  so  that  a  demand  for  the  harder 
grades  of  wheat  should  continue. 

The  extent  to  which  locally  manufactured  goods  can  compete  with  imports 
is  limited  by  comparative  production  costs.  The  advanced  labour  legislation  in 
New  Zealand  has  in  a  number  of  instances  raised  local  production  costs  to  the 
point  where  imports,  recently  non-competitive,  are  again  attractive. 

Value  of  Production 

The  statistics  of  the  value  of  production  of  various  classes,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  show  an  estimated  total  for  the  1935-36  year  of  $456,800,000 
as  compared  with  $388,000,000  for  the  preceding  twelve  months,  an  increase  of 
17-7  per  cent.  The  value  of  production  for  the  year  under  consideration  was 
higher  than  for  any  year  since  1929-30.   The  various  classes  of  production  were 
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as  follows:  agricultural,  $36,800,000;  pastoral,  $138,000,000;  dairying,  poultry, 
and  bees,  $115,200,000;  mining,  $16,000,000;  fisheries,  $1,600,000;  forestry, 
$12,000,000;  factory,  $92,800,000;  and  building  and  miscellaneous,  $44,400,000. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  production  was  some  16-5  per  cent  in  advance  of  that  for 
1934-35,  due  largely  to  a  more  satisfactory  harvest  of  wheat,  oats,  and  grass- 
seed  crops. 

Pastoral  production  also  increased  materially  (21-9  per,  cent).  The  com- 
modity which  contributed  most  to  this  expansion  was  wool,  the  quantity  having 
increased  from  275,900,000  pounds  in  1934-35  to  316,500,000  pounds  in  1935-36, 
while  prices  realized  were  also  higher.  Cattle  prices  were  also  firmer  during 
the  year  under  review. 

Dairy  production  accounted  for  about  90  per  cent  of  the  value  shown  above 
under  the  heading  of  "  dairying,  poultry,  and  bees."  The  quantity  increased 
slightly,  but  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  were  higher  and  the  value  of  production 
was  up  some  25-2  per  cent.  In  connection  with  the  Government's  guaranteed 
price  policy  in  respect  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  prices  received  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  not  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  payments  made  to  the  farmer 
in  New  Zealand,  with  the  result  that  a  rather  substantial  deficit  will  have  to  be 
met.  At  the  same  time,  production  costs  within  New  Zealand  have  increased 
more  than  the  price  of  butter,  so  that  many  producers  are  less  favourably  situated 
than  before  the  scheme  was  introduced. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  are  improved  by  the  inauguration  of  a  direct 
steamship  service  to  the  Middle  East,  which  is  expected  to  open  up  new  outlets 
in  the  Orient. 

MINING 

The  value  of  mining  production  showed  an  increase  of  about  $800,000;  gold 
production  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  increase,  although  coal  mining  also 
contributed. 

FORESTRY 

The  production  in  the  forest  industry  continued  to  expand  for  the  third 
successive  year,  having  risen  from  $6,800,000  in  1932-33  to  $12,000,000  in  1935-36. 
This  increase  is  the  result,  largely,  of  the  revival  of  the  building  trade. 

MANUFACTURING 

There  was  a  notable  increase  ($10,000,000)  in  the  value  of  factory  produc- 
tion. This  expansion,  together  with  those  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
has  brought  the  value  in  1935-36  almost  to  the  high  level  of  the  pre-depression 
years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  factory  production  referred  to  here 
does  not  include  the  value  of  production  in  the  industries  engaged  in  processing 
primary  products,  such  as  butter  and  cheese. 

The  following  table  shows  the  index  numbers  of  value  and  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  also  producers'  prices  during  the  past  five  years,  the  base  period 
being  1928-29  as  1,000:— 


Value  of  Producers'  Volume  of 

Year  Production  Prices  Production 

1931-  32    660  690  957 

1932-  33    662  654  1,012 

1933-  34   780  726  1,074 

1934-  35   „   766  739  1,037 

1935-  36   902  809  1,115 


These  figures  show  that  both  the  value  and  volume  of  production  have 
expanded  materially,  the  volume  to  a  point  higher  than  in  the  boom  years  before 
the  depression,  while  the  value  is  approaching  that  level. 

49440—2 
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Building  Trade 

The  value  of  building  permits  issued  in  the  larger  towns  during  1936  reached 
the  total  of  $22,880,000,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over  the  total  for  1935,  and 
56-5  per  cent  over  the  1934  value.  Permits  for  the  erection  of  new  dwellings 
show  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  three  years,  the  numbers  of 
permits  being:  1933,  1,732;  1934,  2,006;  1935,  3,038;  and  1936,  3,391.  The 
number  of  permits  for  dwellings  from  January  to  June,  1936,  was  1,748;  for  the 
period  June  to  December  it  was  1,643.  This  recession  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
announcement  by  the  Government  that  a  housing  scheme  would  be  undertaken 
shortly;  tenders  have  been  invited  for  the  erection  of  some  hundreds  of  work- 
men's homes. 

Banking 

An  indication  of  the  financial  position  of  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  afforded  by  the  average  weekly  value  of  bank  debits  to  individual  accounts 
during  December,  which  stood  at  $74,085,000.  The  peak  level  in  bank  debits  is 
generally  reached  between  February  and  April.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  figure 
for  December,  1936,  is  the  highest  recorded  for  any  month  since  March,  1930. 
Monthly  statistics  of  bank  debits  have  been  collected  since  early  in  1928,  and 
since  that  time  the  figure  for  December,  1936,  has  been  exceeded  in  only  three 
instances,  namely,  in  February  and  March,  1929,  and  in  March,  1930.  The 
volume  of  bank  debits  (or  in  other  words  the  cheque  transactions)  is  indicative 
of  the  state  of  business,  and  the  very  high  figure  for  December  shows  exceptional 
buoyancy  in  commercial  activity  in  New  Zealand. 

NOTE  CIRCULATION 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  note  circulation  are  a  better  index  of 
the  available  spending  power  of  wage  earners  and  others  who  do  not  conduct 
their  transactions  by  cheque;  circulation  has  risen  considerably  in  recent  months. 
Normally  the  circulation  declines  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  (July 
to  September),  due  to  the  dropping  off  of  farming  and  other  activities  affected 
by  the  winter  season.  The  note  circulation  fell,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from 
March  to  July,  but  in  August  an  increase  to  $30,267,700  was  recorded.  This 
expansion  was,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  restoration  of  cuts  in  wages  and 
salaries. 

The  buoyancy  in  the  note  circulation  has  continued,  and  the  weekly  average 
in  December  reached  $36,176,000,  which  is  the  highest  on  record;  in  fact  each 
monthly  average  from  August  onward  has  been  a  record.  The  note  circulation 
during  Christmas  week  of  1936  was  $41,760,000  as  against  $33,048,000  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1935,  ample  evidence  of  the  improved  spending  power  of 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

DEPOSITS  IN  SAVINGS  BANKS 

In  the  New  Zealand  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  there  were  840,671  depositors 
as  at  March  31,  1936,  as  against  817,617  twelve  months  previously.  The  total 
amount  of  deposits  during  the  1935-36  year  was  $102,400,000,  while  the  with- 
drawals amounted  to  $94,000,000,  leaving  an  excess  of  deposits  of  $8,400,000. 
The  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors  as  at  March  31,  1936,  was 
$211,664,000.  In  the  trustee  savings  banks  there  were  238,108  depositors;  the 
amount  of  deposits  was  $26,604,000  and  of  withdrawals  $25,948,000.  The  total 
amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors  was  $47,092,000  at  the  end  of  the  1935-36  year. 

Unemployment 

Statistics  covering  the  number  of  unemployed  males,  prepared  by  the  Labour 
Department,  show  a  steady  improvement  in  the  position,  particularly  during 
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the  closing  months  of  the  year.  The  figures  for  the  four  weeks  ended  January 
18,  1936,  showed  56,502  unemployed.  This  number  declined  slowly  until  April, 
when  it  was  49,819.  A  seasonal  increase  in  unemployment  then  occurred,  reaching 
a  maximum  of  54,238  early  in  July.  Since  then  there  has  been  marked  improve- 
ment, and  for  the  four  weeks  ended  December  19,  1936,  there  were  39,072 
unemployed  as  compared  with  57,281  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1935. 

Summary 

A  review  of  economic  statistics  reveals  a  favourable  'situation  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  1936.  During  the  year,  business  conditions  showed  many 
signs  of  improvement.  Factory  production  showed  a  substantial  increase,  while 
employment  in  factories  was  on  a  new  high  level.  The  position  with  respect 
to  unemployment  is  very  satisfactory  and  shows  a  steady  improvement.  Bank 
debits  in  December  were  much  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  month  for 
several  years  previously,  while  the  note  circulation  for  December  set  a  new 
record.  Sales  tax  collections  in  November  and  December  reached  record 
proportions. 

The  prices  realized  for  wool  were  somewhat  higher  than  during  1935  and 
this,  together  with  the  increase  in  quantity  produced,  has  resulted  in  a  more 
satisfactory  position  of  the  wool  industry.  Prices  for  other  farm  produce  are 
showing  signs  of  improvement,  while  the  prospects  for  the  farmers  in  the  current 
season  are  quite  favourable  with  the  exception  of  orchard  production. 

Prices  of  farm  products  and  raw  materials  showed  a  greater  measure  of 
improvement  than  did  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  This  trend  is  distinctly 
in  New  Zealand's  favour,  as  her  exports  are  almost  entirely  farm  products  while 
her  imports  are  largely  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  commodities. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  16,  1937. — Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia 
for  the  period  December  1,  1936,  to  the  week  ending  November  8  totalled 
95,090,996  bushels  in  terms  of  wheat  as  compared  with  91,978,723  bushels  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1935-36  and  99,832,397  bushels  two  years  ago. 

Wheat 

The  market  for  Australian  wheat  is  very  dull  with  little  demand.  Oriental 
markets  are  taking  no  interest  in  Australian  supplies.  Reports  indicate  that 
Japanese  flour  millers  require  some  wheat  to  hold  their  export  trade,  but  the 
Government  shows  no  inclination  to  relax  its  restrictions  on  imports  in  general. 
Australian  shippers  are  endeavouring  to  make  sales  of  new  crop  wheat  but 
without  success.  Cargoes  for  shipment  in  January  and  February  have  been 
offered  at  as  low  as  40s.  per  quarter  c.i.f. 

The  balance  of  Australian  old  crop  surplus  is  now  moving  out,  and  by  the 
end  of  November  stocks  on  hand  will  be  light  in  all  the  states.  The  f.o.b.  value 
of  old  crop  Australian  wheat  is  about  4s.  8id.  (Australian  currency)  per  bushel, 
equivalent  to  93  cents  Canadian,  and  the  price  to  the  grower  at  country  sidings 
is  4s.  (Australian  currency)  per  bushel,  equivalent  to  79  cents  Canadian.  The 
price  for  the  new  wheat  to  the  growers  is  about  the  same  as  for  old,  i.e.,  about 
4s.  per  bushel  at  country  sidings,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  fair  price  to 
the  grower. 

49440— 2$ 
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NEW  CROP 

The  official  estimate  of  the  yield,  published  during  the  month  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  is  163  million  bushels,  which  will  be  increased  or 
decreased  according  to  weather  conditions  from  now  until  harvesting  is  completed. 
In  view  of  the  unusual  seasonal  conditions  the  harvest  prospects  are  classed  as 
relatively  good. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  appears  to  be  better  than  that  of  last  year,  provided 
of  course  that  weather  conditions  are  favourable  until  the  crop  is  harvested.  In 
the  districts  where  the  grain  ripens  early,  harvesting  has  already  begun,  and 
new  crop  shipments  will  be  effected  from  the  end  of  November  onward. 

Flour 

Trade  in  flour  is  dull  and  is  confined  to  narrow  channels.  Good  stocks  are 
held  in  eastern  ports,  and  merchants  will  not  buy  further  until  current  holdings 
are  relieved.  Millers  are  seeking  new  orders  for  delivery  in  November  and 
December. 

Export  quotations  for  flour  are  £A9  10s.  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks  (equiva- 
lent to  $37.72  Canadian) ,  and  £A10  per  ton  in  49-pound  calico  bags  (equivalent 
to  $39.70  Canadian).  The  local  price  of  flour  delivered  Melbourne  and  suburbs 
is  £11  15s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  (equivalent  to  $46.63  Canadian). 

Freights 

Freights  have  declined  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  tonnage,  but  are 
inclined  to  firm  immediately  any  demand  sets  in.  The  market  is  quiet  as  shippers 
are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  further  charters  while  wheat  continues  weak.  The 
rate  for  a  steamer  for  November  loading  from  Victoria  was  fixed  at  37s.  6d., 
due  to  the  fact  that  practically  no  further  tonnage  is  required  to  lift  old  stocks, 
but  for  new  crop  the  latest  fixtures  are  at  41s.  3d.  English  currency  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  for  Western  Australia  loading,  while  Is.  additional  is  charged  for 
loading  from  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  HONGKONG  FLOUR  MARKET 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  November  22,  1937. — Imports  of  flour  into  Hongkong  during 
the  third  quarter  of  1937  amounted  to  16,262  tons  valued  at  U.S.$845,517  as 
compared  with  15,236  tons  valued  at  U.S.$780,367  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year. 

Australia  continued  to  be  the  most  important  supplier,  being  credited  with 
12,191  tons  (U.S.$613,528)  as  against  9,020  tons  (U.S.$441,240)  for  the  second 
quarter.  Imports  from  Canada  were  recorded  at  2,132  tons  (U.S.$129,239)  as 
compared  with  3,103  tons  (U.S.$1 64,929) .  The  United  States  contributed  1,213 
tons  (U.S.$67,536)  as  against  1,256  tons  (U.S.$73,906). 

The  disturbed  conditions  prevailing  in  North  China  are  reflected  in  the 
figures  covering  the  imports  of  flour  from  that  territory,  the  only  figures 
recorded  being  those  for  the  month  of  July,  namely,  576  tons  (U.S.$28,520)  as 
against  1,241  tons  (U.S. $63,866)  for  the  second  quarter. 

Prices 

The  market  has  remained  fairly  steady  since  the  submission  of  the  last 
report  from  this  office.  A  drop  in  prices  occurred  during  October,  as  a  result 
of  which  an  easier  tendency  prevailed.   Australian  flour  advanced  from  £9  15s. 
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at  the  end  of  August  to  £10  5s.  about  the  middle  of  October,  followed  by  a  down- 
ward movement,  the  last  price  quoted  from  Australia  being  £9  3s.  9d. 

During  early  October,  United  States  mills  entered  the  market  with  offers 
on  "  Club  Straight "  at  prices  which  were  competitive  with  Australian  supplies, 
resulting  in  substantial  orders  being  placed  for  this  grade. 

In  anticipation  of  an  increased  demand  for  flour  consequent  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  supplies  from  Shanghai,  heavy  purchases  of  both  Australian  and  United 
States  flour  were  made  by  local  importers  and,  while  prices  remained  steady 
up  till  the  end  of  September,  the  drop  in  wheat  prices,  together  with  the  heavy 
arrivals  since  the  early  part  of  October,  brought  prices  down  approximately  10 
per  cent  below  the  September  level. 

The  present  average  quotations  on  the  several  grades  and  qualities  of  flour 
are  as  follows: — 

U.S.  White  Club  Straight  U.S.$4.60  to  4.70  per  barrel  c.i.f. 

U.S.  Cut  Off  U.S. $4. 85  to  4.95  per  barrel  c.i.f. 

Canadian  1st  Clear  U.S.$5.35  to  5.50  per  barrel  c.i.f. 

Australian  flour  £9  10s.  to  £9  15s.  per  ton 

Present  stocks  on  hand  are  estimated  at  378,000  bags,  comprising:  Aus- 
tralian, 185,000  bags;  United  States,  141,000;  and  Canadian,  52,000  bags. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office 
at  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the  Canada- 
United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  November  27,  1937: — 


Total  of 
Quota 

Cattle  (700i  lbs.  or  more)   155,799  head 

Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  ....      51,933  head 

Dairy  cows   20,000  head 

Cream   1,500,000  gal. 

Seed  potatoes   750,000  bus. 


Unmanufactured  lumber  (Doug- 
las fir  and  Western  hemlock) 


250,000 
M  ft.  b.m. 


Percentage 

of  Quota 

• 

Amount  of 

used  by 

Reduction 

Quota'  used 

Canada  to 

in  Duty 

by  Canada 

Nov.  27, 1937 

3  to  2  cts. 

Quota  filled 

per  lb. 

1\  to  14  cts. 

Quota  filled 

per  lb. 

3  to  \\  cts. 

6,043 

30.2 

per  lb. 

5694o  to  35  cts. 

129,264 

8.6 

per  gal. 

75  to  60  cts. 

747,316! 

99.6 

per  100  lbs. 

Quota  filled 

Dec.  1  to  end 

of  February; 

45  cts.  Mar.  1 

to  Nov.  30 

$1  to  50  cts. 

131,505,816 

52.6 

per  M  ft.  b.m. 

ft.  b.m.2 

duty; 

$3  to  $1.50  tax 

Free 

850,725  sq. 
Quota  filled 
Nov.l3 

Red  cedar  shingles   892,373 


1The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Customs  has  announced  that  reports  from  the 
collectors  of  customs  show  total  importations  of  44,838,958  pounds  or  747,316  bushels  of  white 
or  Irish  certified  seed  potatoes  under  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Canada-United  States 
trade  agreement  during  the  period  December  1,  1936,  to  November  27,  1937,  representing  99.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  allowable  under  the  tariff  rate  quota  on  importations  of  this  commodity 
for  the  twelve-month  period  ending  November  30,  1937. 

_  2  Total  imports  of  Canadian  fir  and  hemlock  amounted  to  131,505,816  board  feet  from 
January  1  to  November  27,  1937,  and  were  composed  of  the  following:  Douglas  fir,  89,951,275 
board  feet;  western  hemlock,  17,927,025  board  feet;  mixed  fir  and  hemlock,  26,627,516  board  feet 

r  ^oEhe  qu<^  9n  red  cedar  shingles  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1937  was  filled  on  November  1. 
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UNITED  STATES  MARKET  FOR  GRASS  AND   CLOVER  SEEDS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  December  15,  1937. — The  United  States  offers  a  more  or  less 
permanent  outlet  for  certain  Canadian  grass  and  clover  seeds,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  alfalfa,  a^ike,  sweet  clover,  and  blue  grass.  These  seeds,  with 
timothy,  were  included  in  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement,  and  in 
most  eases  imports  responded  to  the  reductions  in  duties  established  therein. 
Seeds  other  than  the  foregoing  are  imported  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantities. 

Alfalfa 

The  domestic  production  of  alfalfa  seed  in  1936  was  51,618,000  pounds, 
which  was  slightly  less  than  in  1935  and  under  the  1930-34  average  of  53,354,000 
pounds.  The  carry-over  to  1937  from  this  crop  was  unusually  small,  and  imports 
in  1937  were  well  maintained.  Imports  in  1936  amounted  to  2,095,201  pounds, 
of  which  about  50  per  cent  were  of  Canadian  origin.  In  the  agricultural  crop 
year  ending  June  30,  1937,  imports  of  alfalfa  amounted  to  3,644,600  pounds,  a 
figure  surpassed  in  recent  years  only  by  imports  in  1926.  Nearly  50  per  cent 
of  these  imports  were  from  Canada,  Argentina  supplying  most  of  the  remainder. 

prospects  for  imports 

With  a  production  this  year  estimated  at  about  50,000,000  pounds  and 
heaviest  declines  in  production  occurring  in  the  Northern  States  where 
deficiencies  cannot  be  made  up  by  supplies  from  the  South,  the  prospects  for 
imports  of  Canadian  seed  are  unusually  good.  Furthermore  the  carry-over  into 
this  year  is  small,  particularly  for  seed  of  northern  origin,  and  since  seedsmen 
are  reported  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  imported  Canadian  seed  during 
1937,  there  should  be  little*  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  Canadian  surplus  at 
good  prices. 

For  the  period  July  1  to  October  31  last,  626,400  pounds  of  alfalfa  were 
imported,  nearly  all  from  Canada,  which  is  slightly  over  double  the  amount 
recorded  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

prices 

Prices  to  growers  have  been  higher  than  for  many  years.  Returns  on 
November  2  averaged  $23.30  per  100  pounds  for  clean  seed  as  compared  with 
$19.50  last  year,  $10.50  in  1935,  and  $11.40  for  the  1930-34  average.  In  spite  of 
these  high  prices  the  seed  movement  has  been  faster  than  usual,  it  being  esti- 
mated that  by  the  beginning  of  November,  80  per  cent  had  been  sold  by  growers 
as  compared  with  55  per  cent  for  the  1930-34  average.  Argentine  seed  is  being 
offered  at  $10.75  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  New  York  as  compared  with  $17  for 
French  Provence  seed. 

Alsike  Clover 

Alsike  seed  differs  from  most  other  seeds  in  that  prior  to  1930  imports  into 
the  United  States  equalled  from  one-third  to  over  one-half  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, whereas  imports  of  other  seeds  made  up  only  a  relatively  insignificant 
proportion  of  domestic  supplies. 

Imports  of  alsike  into  the  United  States  in  the  agricultural  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  totalled  3,138,700  pounds,  following  a  high  domestic  production 
of  28,024,000  pounds  in  1936  and  21,500,000  pounds  in  1935.  These  imports, 
although  still  below  the  7,328,064  pounds  for  the  1924-28  period,  show  that 
Canadian  seed  when  available  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  IMPORTS 

This  year's  production  in  the  United  States  is  the  lowest  since  1928,  being 
only  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds.  The  carry-over  is  also  small  in  spite  of 
the  large  production  in  1936  and  heavy  imports,  as  all  available  supplies  were 
quickly  absorbed  at  low  prices.  Any  offerings  of  alsike  for  export  from  Canada 
should  be  readily  taken  up. 

PRICES 

Prices  of  alsike  are  correspondingly  high  this  year,  returns  to  farmers 
averaging  $24.80  per  100  pounds  for  clean  seed  at  the  end  of  October,  which  is 
almost  double  the  price  for  the  1930-34  average.  The  movement  from  producers' 
hands  has  been  more  active  than  usual,  85  per  cent  having  been  sold  by  the  end 
of  November  as  compared  with  75  per  cent  for  the  five-year  average.  Bohemian 
alsike  is  offered  at  $23  per  100  pounds,  c.i.f.  New  York. 

Sweet  Clover 

Domestic  sweet  clover  seed  production  in  1937,  estimated  at  from  52,000,000 
to  55,000,000  pounds,  is  the  largest  since  1929,  and  inasmuch  as  the  increase  was 
the  result  of  almost  uniformly  higher  production  over  the  whole  growing  area, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  the  disposal  of  any  Canadian 
surplus.  Prices  have  held  up  remarkably  well,  returns  to  farmers  about  the 
middle  of  October  averaging  $7.40  per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  $8.15  last 
year  and  $3.85  for  the  1930-34  average. 

Imports  of  sweet  clover  during  the  years  preceding  1936  were  negligible, 
but  rose  to  4,411,070  pounds  in  that  year,  following  a  75  per  cent  of  average 
production  of  33,528,000  pounds  in  1935.  This  movement  appears  to  have  been 
unchecked  by  a  rise  in  production  to  41,838,000  pounds  in  1936,  since  imports 
for  the  agricultural  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  were  the  'highest  on  record, 
reaching  7,430,000  pounds.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  production  this 
year  imports  for  the  period  July  1  to  November  9  were  1,949,600  pounds,  nearly 
all  white  blossom  seed.  This  figure  is  over  five  times  the  volume  of  imports  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  IMPORTS 

The  demand  for  sweet  clover  is  almost  entirely  for  white  blossom  seed,  but 
with  a  large  domestic  production,  a  fall  in  prices  with  a  consequent  loss  of  interest 
in  imports  could  logically  be  expected  next  spring.  High  prices  at  a  time  of 
excess  production  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  extremely  dirty, 
and  the  volume  of  clean  seed  may  be  no  larger  than  last  year.  Furthermore, 
the  low  alfalfa  and  red  clover  crops  have  undoubtedly  heightened  the  interest 
in  sweet  clover. 

Timothy 

Timothy  seed  is  really  an  export  crop,  imports  taking  place  only  during 
years  of  abnormally  low  production.  Thus,  in  1934  and  1935,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  timothy  seed  was  imported  in  substantial  quantities,  reaching 
1,076,000  and  3,296,000  pounds  respectively.  These  imports  followed  produc- 
tions of  61  and  21  per  cent  of  the  1930-34  average  of  56,603,000  pounds  for 
1933  and  1934  respectively.  Otherwise,  and  even  during  the  years  of  low  pro- 
duction, timothy  has  been  on  an  export  basis. 

Imports  during  1936  did  not  therefore  reach  important  figures,  particu- 
larly since  the  domestic  production  in  1935  reached  record  proportions  of 
128,223,000  pounds.  Although  production  in  1936  fell  below  average  to 
46,692,000  pounds,  there  was  sufficient  carry-over  to  make  up  for  any  shortage, 
and  during  1937  imports  have  again  been  negligible.  Production  this  year  is 
estimated  at  81,711,000  pounds,  so  that  there  is  obviously  little  opening  for 
imports,  particularly  since  there  is  a  fairly  large  carry-over. 
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Exports  of  United  States  timothy  seed  averaged  about  6,700,000  pounds 
for  the  1931-35  period,  but  for  the  1925-29  period  the  average  was  about 
13,000.000  pounds,  and  since  1932  shipments  have  averaged  about  3,500,000 
pounds.  During  1937  the  export  demand  appears  to  have  been  even  lighter 
than  usual,  so  that  unless  heavy  shipments  develop  in  1938  the  opportunity 
for  imports  from  Canada  is  all  the  more  remote. 

Prices  to  growers  have  reflected  the  surplus  production,  being  $2.45  per 
100  pounds  on  November  9  as  compared  with  $5.30  last  year  and  $6.75  for 
the  1930-34  average. 

Blue  Grass 

Canadian  blue  grass  seed  is  always  in  demand  and  has  no  direct  competitor 
from  domestic  production.  Kentucky  blue  grass  does,  however,  compete  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  when  Canadian  blue  grass  seed  is  available  at  reasonable 
prices  it  is  in  demand  in  certain  areas  in  preference  to  the  domestic  Kentucky 
seed.  Canadian  blue  grass  is  not  reproduced  as  seed  in  the  United  States, 
and  since  it  is  more  hardy  than  domestic  blue  grass,  it  is  preferred  particularly 
in  the  Northeastern  states,  and  goes  into  mixtures  for  the  mid-Western 
Northern  states. 

For  the  years  1925-29  imports  into  the  United  States  averaged  nearly 
1,000,000  pounds,  but  for  the  1931-35  period  the  average  dropped  to  292,000 
pounds.  In  1936  imports  were  156,135  pounds.  The  production  of  Kentucky 
blue  grass  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  Canadian  seed,  although  in  years 
of  plentiful  supplies  it  would  probably  displace  Canadian  blue  grass  in  the 
cheaper  mixtures.  This  year  the  production  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  is  one  of 
the  highest  on  record,  being  between  4,000,000  and  4,350,000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  a  1930-34  average  of  1,470,000  pounds.  There  is  still,  however,  a 
strong  demand  for  Canadian  blue  grass  seed.  Reduced  imports  in  recent  years 
are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  lack  of  sizeable  exportable  surpluses  in  Canada 
rather  than  any  falling  off  in  demand  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  fact  that 
imports  failed  to  increase  in  1936  under  a  reduced  duty  can  be  attributed  solely 
to  a  low  production  in  Canada.  The  current  demand  is  strong,  and  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  any  exportable  surplus  from  Canada, 
particularly  since  this  surplus  is  small  because  of  another  below  average  pro- 
duction. 

Red  Clover 

Imports  of  red  clover  into  the  United  States  prior  to  1930  were  almost 
exclusively  from  European  sources,  notably  France,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Hun- 
gary, with  Canada  supplying  an  average  of  about  200,000  pounds.  However, 
this  situation  has  changed  somewhat;  Canadian  seed  is  now  preferred,  and 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disposing  of  European  seed  last  year. 
Following  two  short  crops  in  1935  and  1936  of  44,000,000  pounds  and  48,700,000 
pounds  respectively,  imports  showed  a  sudden  rise  to  5,573,089  pounds  in  1936 
and  to  about  15,000,000  pounds  for  the  crop  year  ending  June  30,  1937. 
Although  European  sources  supplied  the  bulk  of  this  quantity,  imports  from 
Canada  were  the  highest  on  record,  reaching  1,230,000  pounds  and  2,525,000 
pounds  respectively  for  the  two  periods  mentioned. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  IMPORTS 

The  apparent  increase  in  demand  for  Canadian  red  clover  seed  has  been 
undoubtedly  fostered  by  the  soil  conservation  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Under  this  project  bonuses  were  paid  to  farmers  planting  adapted 
alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed.  European  seed  is  not  classified  as  adapted  seed, 
so  that  the  demand  for  Canadian  seed  can  be  understood.  This  same  practice 
is  in  effect  this  year  for  the  North  Central  regions,  and  with  the  lowest  crop 
for  many  years  (estimated  at  between  25,000,000  and  35,000,000  pounds)  the 
demand  for  Canadian  red  clover  is  heavy. 
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PRICES 

The  present  shortage  is  reflected  in  the  high  prices  paid  to  growers,  which 
reached  $30.10  per  100  pounds  for  clean  seed  by  the  middle  of  October — about 
30  per  cent  over  the  1936  price  and  2\  times  above  the  1930-34  average. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  carry-over  of  domestic  seed,  although  about  3,000,000 
pounds  of  European  seed  is  said  to  remain  unsold,  so  that  if  any  seed  is  avail- 
able for  export  from  Canada  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it. 

French  red  clover,  98  per  cent  pure,  is  quoted  at  $10.50  per  100  pounds  c.i.f. 
New  York  in  carload  lots,  while  other  European  seeds  are  offered  at  up  to 
$13.50  (the  latter  for  single-cut  Transylvanian  seed  99  per  cent  pure). 

Rye  Grass 

Imports  of  rye  grass  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  six  years  have 
been  fairly  steady  at  between  450,000  pounds  and  750,000  pounds.  These  have 
been  supplied  principally  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand,  with 
Denmark  and  Canada  shipping  small  quantities.  Total  imports  in  1936 
amounted  to  740,662  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom  being  credited  with  412,470 
pounds;  New  Zealand,  241,760;  Japan,  33,660;  Denmark,  28,870;  and  Canada 
with  23,346  pounds.  In  1935  and  1934  Canada  supplied  31,410  and  51,902 
pounds  respectively  out  of  totals  of  472,000  pounds  in  both  years,  but  previous 
to  this  Canada's  share  was  insignificant. 

Italian  Irish-grown  rye  grass,  99  per  cent  purity  and  85  per  cent  germina- 
tion, is  currently  quoted  c.i.f.  New  York  at  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  and  perennial 
Irish-grown  rye  grass  (99/85)  at  $4.20. 

Bent  Grass 

The  production  of  bent  grass  in  Oregon  is  considered  sufficient  for  ordinary 
local  requirements,  and  imports  are  small. 

Imports  in  the  calendar  year  1936  amounted  to  only  14,719  pounds,  the 
United  Kingdom  supplying  8,516  pounds;  New  Zealand,  3,58^  pounds;  and 
Germany,  1,918  pounds. 

Oregon  seed  is  selling  wholesale  for  about  $54.50  per  100  pounds  delivered 
at  New  York.  The  prospects  for  sales  of  Canadian  bent  grass  in  the  face  of 
existing  duties  are  small.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  velvet  bent  grown  in 
the  United  States,  and  domestic  prices  at  New  York  are  as  high  as  $2  per 
pound;  since  this  is  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  ordinary  bent,  there 
should  be  an  opening  for  any  available  Canadian  supplies. 

Brome  Grass  and  Crested  Wheat  Grass 

No  official  data  are  available  covering  the  crops  of  these  two  varieties. 
Apparently  there  is  no  excess  supply  of  either  seed,  and  for  brome  grass  there  is 
a  shortage  of  good  seed,  much  of  the  domestic  crop  being  lightweight  and  con- 
taining couch  grass.  Furthermore  in  North  Dakota,  where  these  types  of  seeds 
are  generally  produced,  this  year's  crop  is  reported  to  be  only  a  fraction  of 
normal. 

Crested  wheat  grass,  particularly  of  the  Fairway  strain,  is  in  regular  demand 
from  Canada,  so  that  with  the  continued  support  of  soil  conservation  by  grass 
planting  and  with  a  probable  shortage  of  domestic  supplies,  there  should  be 
little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  any  Canadian  surplus  of  both  these  seeds. 

The  regular  demand  arises  in  the  spring,  but  already  there  have  been  some 
imports  of  both  crested  wheat  and  brome  seed  from  Canada  from  the  new  crop. 
Denmark  is  also  said  to  supply  some  brome  seed,  but  the  volume  is  probably 
small.  Prices  are  fairly  high,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  strong 
demand  they  will  be  maintained  at  the  same  level  through  the  spring  season. 
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NORWEGIAN  GRAIN  TRADE 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  December  6,  1937.— The  Norwegian  Grain  Monopoly  have  recently 
issued  their  annual  report  covering  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1937.  Acting  on  the  opinion  that  the  low  level  of  prices  for  grains  prevailing 
from  1931  to  1936  could  not  be  maintained,  the  purchasing  policy  of  the  Grain 
Monopoly  has  been  to  secure  the  largest  possible  stocks  and  to  make  as  large 
and  as  long-term  contracts  as  could  be  considered  technically  and  economically 
justifiable. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  grain  and  flour  parcels  in  stock  or  con- 
tracted for,  calculated  on  a  grain  basis,  since  July  1,  1934:  July  1,  1934,  236,300 
tons;  July  1,  1935,  198,700;  July  1,  1936,  233,400;  July  1,  1937,  181,700  tons. 

While  the  figure  for  July  1,  1935,  shows  a  considerable  reduction,  additional 
purchases  were  made  which  brought  the  amount  up  to  241,000  tons  by  August  1. 
Thus  for  the  three  years  prior  to  the  year  under  review  stocks  on  hand  and 
contracted  for  amounted  to  between  230,000  and  240,000  tons. 

Prices 

During  the  last  half  of  1936  prices,  in  general,  continued  on  an  upward 
swing.  The  Grain  Monopoly  maintained  their  previous  policy  of  large  pur- 
chases and  long-term  contracts,  so  that  at  the  end  of  December  238,000  tons 
were  either  in  stock  or  on  contract,  despite  the  fact  that  sales  in  Norway  were 
considerably  heavier  than  usual.  The  total  purchases  from  July  to  December 
amounted  to  200,000  tons,  while  sales  totalled  197,000  tons. 

From  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  June  grain  prices  fluctuated 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  As  a  result  the  Grain  Monopoly  altered  their  pur- 
chasing policy  and  for  the  most  part  only  covered  current  demand  by  means  of 
short-term  contracts.  Total  purchases  for  this  period  only  amounted  to  100,000 
tons,  whereas  sales  totalled  147,000  tons.  Owing  to  this  change  of  purchasing 
policy,  stocks  on  hand  and  contracts  held  amounted  to  181,700  tons  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  a  considerable  reduction  as  compared  with  figures  for  the 
previous  three  years.  Care  has,  however,  been  taken  to  maintain  adequate 
supplies  in  store,  which  on  July  1,  1937,  amounted  to  154,800  tons  as  compared 
to  133,000  tons  a  year  previously.  Since  at  that  time  the  total  in  store  and  on 
contract  amounted  to  233,400  tons,  it  is  evident  that  the  decrease  has  occurred 
in  the  contracted  amounts. 

In  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  grain  prices  attained  their 
highest  levels  and  purchases  by  the  Grain  Monopoly  amounted  only  to  24,000 
tons,  which  corresponds  approximately  to  three  weeks'  normal  supply.  Later, 
prices  declined  in  May  and  June.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  policy  of  large 
purchases  in  the  second  half  of  1936,  which  enabled  the  Monopoly  to  remain 
practically  out  of  the  market  at  the  time  when  prices  were  at  their  highest  levels, 
was  fully  justified,  particularly  as  stocks  on  hand  were  not  diminished  at  a  time 
when  the  prevailing  international  conditions  were  uncertain. 
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Grain  and  Flour  Imports 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  grains  and  flour  imported  into 
Norway  during  the  fiscal  year  under  review,  by  countries  of  supply: — 


Imports  of  Grain  and  Flour  from  July  1,  1936,  to  June  30,  1937 


Wheat: 

Tons 

  .  95,091 

Per  Cent 
56.5 
2.1 

La  Plata  

  51,960 

30.9 

  6,500 

3.8 

6  200 

3.7 

3^0 



Rye: 

  38,092 

49.9 

  29,000 

38.0 

  2,788 

3.6 

5.2 

  2,500 

3.3 



Barley: 

9.1 

90.9 

Total  

  14,300 

Oats: 

  5,500 

Wheat  flour: 

  2,100 

6.1 

  1,200 

3.5 

  950 

2.7 

  3,125 

■  9.0 

  12,800 

36.9 

  1,700 

4.9 

  4,600 

13.3 

  3,250 

9.4 

  4,925 

14.2 

  34,650 

It  is  noteworthy  that  slightly  more  than  95,000  tons  of  wheat  were  imported 
from  Canada,  which  is  56-5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  In  the  case  of  flour, 
imports  from  Canada  totalled  17,625  tons  or  50-8  per  cent. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND  CANNED  MEAT  INDUSTRIES  OF  JAPAN 

C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary 
(The  average  value  of  the  yen  is  approximately  29  cents  Canadian) 
Dairy  Products 

Tokyo,  November  16,  1937. — An  investigation  conducted  recently  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  showed  that  the  number  of  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  dairy  products  industry  in  Japan  in  1936  was  247  as  against  240 
in  1935,  an  increase  of  2-9  per  cent.  The  total  output  of  dairy  products  for  1936 
amounted  to  66,343,000  pounds  valued  at  21,238,000  yen  as  compared  with 
62,644,000  pounds  to  the  value  of  19,576,000  yen  for  the  previous  year;  the 
increase  was  5-9  per  cent  in  volume  and  8-5  per  cent  in  value. 

Condensed  milk,  which  accounted  for  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
and  45  to  55  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  declined  by  11  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
by  6-4  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  the  1935  production.  Butter  produc- 
tion receded  some  9  per  cent  in  volume  but  the  value  showed  a  slight  increase 
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(0-5  per  cent).  Other  items  of  dairy  produce  which  showed  increases  in  quan- 
tity were:  powdered  milk  (17  per  cent),  margarine  (100-8  per  cent),  cheese 
(71-2  per  cent).  Powdered  milk  production  increased  in  value  by  23-7  per  cent, 
margarine  by  50-9  per  cent,  cheese  by  139-2  per  cent,  and  other  dairy  produce 
by  93-1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  items  of 
dairy  production  in  1935  and  1936: — 

Japanese  Output  of  Dairy  Products 

Quantity  Value 
1,000  Lbs.  1,000  Yen 

1935         1936         1935  1936 


Condensed  milk   44,742  39,819  10,345  9,682 

Powdered  milk   2,265  2,650  2,351  2,908 

Butter   5,926  5,394  4,766  4,789 

Margarine   3,060  6,146  646  975 

Cheese   229  392  107  256 

Others   6,419  11,937  1,359  2,625 


The  reduction  in  the  production  of  condensed  milk  has  been  attributed  to  a 
recession  in  the  export  markets;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
domestic  consumption  of  milk  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  produc- 
tion of  condensed  milk  has  decreased  proportionately. 

FRESH  MILK 

In  Japan  the  distribution  of  fresh  milk  is  effected  through  two  main  chan- 
nels: (1)  direct  by  the  farmers  and  (2)  through  various  companies.  Milk 
produced  and  distributed  by  the  farmers  is  sold  through  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Society  in  each  locality  to  large  consumers  in  the  cities,  town  and 
rural  communities;  the  largest  organization  among  the  local  co-operative 
societies  is  the  Hokkaido  Co-operative  Creamery  Association,  which  handles 
various  dairy  products  such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  etc.,  under  the 
brand  "yuki"  or  "snow";  other  similar  co-operative  organizations  confine  their 
efforts  almost  entirely  to  the  production  of  milk. 

Milk  produced  by  or  for  the  large  companies  or  corporations  is  delivered 
from  door  to  door  in  the  cities  and  towns  through  small  branches  of  a  chain-store 
system.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two  classes  of  companies  or  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  the  delivery  of  milk:  (1)  the  large  confectionery  companies  as 
a  subsidiary  line  and  (2)  other  companies  engaged  wholly  in  milk  production. 
The  large  confectionery  companies  usually  produce  canned,  bottled,  and  dried 
milk,  and  also  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products  under  their  own  brands. 
The  other  companies  are  engaged  solely  in  milk  production  and  the  distribution 
of  the  milk  to  the  individual  consumer;  milk  delivered  by  these  companies  is 
usually  in  ^-go  (0-1588  pint)  or  in  1-go  (0-3176  pint)  glass  bottles.  The  selling 
price,  although  subject  to  a  conference  rate,  varies  according  to  the  consumption 
of  the  household  or  to  the  grade  of  milk  concerned.  The  usual  average  selling 
price  of  milk  is  about  30  sen  per  pint  (approximately  8  to  9  cents  Canadian  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange) . 

CANNED  MILK. 

According  to  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Canned  Foods  Association 
of  Japan,  the  pack  of  canned  milk  for  1936  amounted  to  852,613  cases  valued 
at  10,828,185  yen  as  compared  with  947,349  cases  to  the  value  of  12,503,022  yen 
in  1935,  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  in  volume  and  of  13-4  per  cent  in  value.  These 
figures  include  both  evaporated  and  powdered  milk.  Unsweetened,  sterilized, 
evaporated  milk  is  largely  produced  by  the  prominent  confectionery  interests 
and  retails  at  30  sen  per  pound  (about  8  to  9  cents  Canadian) ;  this  price  is  about 
30  per  cent  below  that  of  a  well-known  imported  brand. 
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POWDERED  MILK 

Powdered  milk  (or  "dry  milk/'  as  it  is  called  in  Japan),  which  is  used 
principally  for  infants'  food,  is  produced  by  the  large  confectionery  manufac- 
turers. The  demand  is  by  no  means  extensive  because  of  the  wide  distribution 
and  availability  of  fresh  milk.  A  recent  retail  quotation  for  one  well-known 
brand  of  powdered  milk  was  4-70  yen  ($1.36)  for  a  3-pound  tin;  another 
brand  sold  for  5-50  yen  ($1.60)  for  a  similar  tin. 

BUTTER 

The  Hokkaido  product  is  considered  to  have  the  greatest  sales,  although 
the  large  confectionery  companies  also  produce  substantial  quantities  of  good- 
quality  butter.  The  abbeys  or  convents  produce  "  Trappist  butter,"  which  com- 
mands a  section  of  the  market.  While  prices  vary  somewhat,  local  butter  retails 
at  about  1-40  yen  (40  cents)  per  pound.  The  demand  for  butter  in  the  Japanese 
household  is  increasing,  in  keeping  with  the  adoption  of  foreign-style  cooking. 


MARGARINE 

Margarine  is  used  to  some  extent  in  restaurants,  homes,  and  other  places 
which  would  otherwise  consume  substantial  quantities  of  butter  for  cooking. 
The  use  of  margarine  is  dependent  on  its  price,  which  is  between  50  and  60  sen 
(14  to  17  cents)  retail,  about  one-third  the  price  of  butter. 


CHEESE 

The  Japanese  people  are  not  large  consumers  of  cheese;  in  fact  only  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  foreign  foods  seem  to  have  really  acquired  the 
taste  for  it.  The  demand  is,  however,  increasing.  The  greatest  demand  is  for 
the  cheese  produced  in  the  Hokkaido,  but,  like  butter,  cheese  is  also  produced 
by  some  of  the  large  confectionery  manufacturers  and  by  a  few  other  companies. 
The  retail  price  for  one  of  the  best-known  brands  is  1-22  yen  (35  to  36  cents) 
per  pound.  This  price  is  some  30  per  cent  below  the  ruling  quotations  for  im- 
ported cheese;  some  of  the  local  cheese  compares  quite  favourably  with  the 
imported  product. 

Meat  Production 

According  to  an  investigation  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  number  of  establishments  in  Japan  engaged  in  the  meat  products  industry 
in  1936  was  121  as  against  113  for  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  7-1  per 
cent.  The  total  production  of  meat  products  in  1936  was  8,770,000  pounds 
valued  at  3,792,000  yen  as  compared  with  8,025,000  pounds  to  the  value  of 
3,756,000  yen  in  1935.  The  increase  was  9-3  per  cent  in  volume  and  1  per  cent 
in  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  meat  products  in  1935  and 
1936:— 

Japanese  Production  of  Meat  Products 

Quantity  Value 

1,000  Lbs.  1,000  Yen 

1935        1936  1935  1936 

Ham                                                              3,951       4,407  2,279  2,208 

Bacon                                                               520         780  218  323 

Other                                                             3,553       3,580  1,258  1,260 

As  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  production  of  ham  increased  in  volume 
by  11-5  per  cent,  bacon  by  50  per  cent,  and  other  meat  products  by  0-7  per 
cent;  in  value  bacon  showed  an  expansion  of  48-1  per  cent,  other  products 
increased  by  0-1  per  cent,  but  ham  production  declined  by  3-1  per  cent. 
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Japan  is  favoured  with  an  abundance  of  aquatic  products  of  excellent 
quality.  These  are  readily  available  in  all  districts  and  sell  at  considerably 
lower  prices  than  meat  products ;  consequently  the  sale  of  meats  is  by  no  means 
large,  although.there  are  indications  of  a  steady  increase.  Meat  products  are  pro- 
duced principally  in  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  district,  the  ham,  bacon,  and  other 
products  from  Kamakura  in  that  area  being  noted  for  their  superior  quality. 
Local  ham  retails  at  about  1-25  yen  (36  cents)  per  pound;  bacon  sells  at  0-70 
yen  (20  cents)  per  pound.  Sausages  retail  at  about  0-30  yen  (8  to  9  cents) 
per  pound. 

CANNED  MEATS 

Canned  meats  are  produced  in  some  1,221  establishments  as  compared 
with  1,104  in  1935,  an  expansion  of  10-6  per  cent.  The  total  production  of 
canned  meats  in  1936  was  6,614,000  pounds  valued  at  2,878,000  yen  as  against 
5,916,000  pounds  at  2,368,000  yen  for  1935;  the  quantity  increased  by  11-8  per 
cent  and  the  value  by  21-5  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  production  of 
canned  meats: — 

Japanese  Production  of  Canned  Meats 

Quantity  Value 
1,000  Lbs.  1,000  Yen 


1935  1936  1935  1936 

Beef                                                               4,478  5,159  1,919  2,284 

Pork                                                              1,186  1,051  352  408 

Other                                                               252  405  97  186 


Beef  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  showing  an  expansion  of  15-2  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  19  per  cent  in  value.  Canned  pork  decreased  by  11-5  per 
cent  in  quantity  but  the  value  was  15-9  per  cent  greater.  The  production  of 
other  canned  meats,  while  still  small,  showed  an  increase  of  60*7  per  cent  in 
volume  and  91-7  per  cent  in  value. 

The  Canned  Foods  Association  of  Japan,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  quality 
of  canned  goods,  issue  a  special  stamp  with  the  word  "  recommendation."  Each 
month  they  hold  a  "  sampling  "  meeting  to  which  a  number  of  experts,  packers, 
traders,  and  consumers  are  invited;  by  this  means  the  association  obtains  useful 
comments  on  the  goods  sampled.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  canned  goods  being  packed,  in  order  to  increase  the  demand. 

Exports 

Canned  milk  accounts  for  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  dairy 
products  from  Japan.  The  shipments  of  dairy  products  are  almost  wholly  to 
Asiatic  countries,  the  principal  markets  being  Burma,  Siam,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Malay  States,  Manchukuo,  China,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The 
foreign  trade  returns  of  Japan  show  exports  of  dairy  products  and  meats  in 
1936  as  121,542  cwt.  valued  at  2,677,863  yen  as  compared  with  126,414  cwt. 
valued  at  2,573,992  yen  for  the  previous  year.  The  details  of  exports  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Japanese  Exports  of  Dairy  Products  and  Canned  Meats 


1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Condensed  milk: 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Yen 

Yen 

Powdered  

2,983 

3,367 

267,432 

283,605 

Other  

115.847 

104.784 

1,937,261 

1,714,523 

Butter,  including  artificial  butter..  .. 

3.721 

6,865 

207,616 

419,600 

Canned  meats  , 

3,614 

5,940 

155,089 

247,979 

249 

586 

6,594 

12,156 

Total  

126,414 

121,542 

2,573,992 

2,677,863 

In  1936  the  volume  of  exports  declined  by  3-8  per  cent  and  the  value 
increased  by  4  per  cent,  the  reduction  in  quantity  being  due  to  a  decline  in  the 
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exports  of  canned  milk,  which  was  down  9-5  per  cent  in  volume  and  11-5  per 
cent  in  value.  All  other  products  showed  increases  in  both  volume  and  value 
as  follows:  powdered  milk,  12-9  per  cent  in  quantity,  6  per  cent  in  value;  butter 
(including  artificial  butter),  84-5  per  cent  in  quantity,  102-1  per  cent  in  value; 
canned  meats,  64-3  per  cent  in  quantity,  59-9  per  cent  in  value;  and  bottled 
meats,  135-3  per  cent  in  quantity,  84-3  per  cent  in  value. 

The  Canned  Foods  Association  of  Japan  conducted  an  investigation  into 
the  exports  of  canned  milk  and  canned  meats.  According  to  its  statistics,  the 
countries  of  destination  were  as  follows: — 

Cases 


Burma  and  Siam   80,645 

Philippine  Islands   42,275 

Malay  States  and  Straits  Settlements   24,729 

Kwantung  Province  and  Manchukuo   10,374 

China   8,647 

British  Borneo  and  Dutch  East  Indies   7,428 

Other  countries   4,971 


Imports 

The  imports  of  dairy  products  and  canned  and  prepared  meats  during  1936 
were  below  the  level  for  1935,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Japanese  Imports  of  Dairy  Products  and  Canned  Meats 


1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Yen 

Yen 

Canned  and  bottled  meats  

3,229,018 

2,598,575 

737,924 

661,336 

Meats,  other  than  fresh  and  canned  .  . 

83,231 

61,292 

22,218 

13,779 

15,335 

11,789 

Milk,  dried  

574,352 

600,112 

442,872 

456,997 

347,6<68 

400,048 

72,895 

81,968 

Canned  and  bottled  meats  showed  a  decline  of  18-9  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
10-4  per  cent  in  value,  while  other  meats  (excluding  fresh)  also  dropped  by  26*3 
per  cent  in  value.  Imports  of  natural  butter  were  38  per  cent  less  in  quantity 
and  23-1  per  cent  less  in  value.  Imports  of  dried  milk  expanded  slightly,  the 
increase  being  4-5  per  cent  in  volume  and  3-2  per  cent  in  value,  while  evaporated 
and  condensed  milk  came  in  larger  quantity  and  value,  the  increases  being  15 
per  cent  and  12-4  per  cent  respectively. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Three-quarters  of  the  canned  and  bottled  meats  (which  was  entirely  corned 
beef)  came  from  Argentina  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  imports  of  other  meats 
(including  ham,  bacon,  and  sausages)  came  largely  from  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Uruguay. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  natural  butter  imports  were  supplied  by  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  and  Canada;  most  of  the  butter  is  imported  in  bulk  and  is 
rarely  resold,  being  used  by  the  confectionery  and  other  food  industries. 

No  official  statistical  information  on  the  imports  of  cheese  is  available,  but 
it  has  been  estimated  from  information  given  in  ships'  manifests  that  Canada 
supplies  about  three-quarters  of  the  total  imports,  followed  by  Australia,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  and  France.  One  well-known  Canadian  processed  cheese  is 
sold  widely  in  Japan  and  retails  at  1-65  yen  per  pound  (47  to  48  cents) ,  about 
30  per  cent  above  the  price  ruling  for  Japanese  cheese. 

Dried  milk  comes  almost  entirely  from  Australia  and  the  United  States; 
local  confectionery  companies  consume  large  quantities,  providing  prices  are 
attractive.  Both  Australian  and  United  States  brands  of  dried  milk  are  sold 
for  infants'  food.   The  price  for  a  5-pound  tin  of  a  well-known  United  States 
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brand  has  been  9-80  yen  ($2.80  to  $2.85),  but  prices  have  been  increasing  and 
to-day's  retail  price  is  11-30  yen  ($3.25).  Dried  milk  for  infants'  food  is 
imported  from  Australia  in  bulk  and  repacked  locally;  it  retails  at  6-40  yen 
($1.85)  for  a  3-pound  tin. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  canned  milk  are  the  United  States, 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  brands 
from  the  United  States  retails  at  40  sen  (11  cents)  for  a  1-pound  tin,  about 
30  per  cent  higher  than  the  price  of  the  local  product. 

Market  Prospects 

The  immediate  prospect  for  trade  in  dairy  products  and  meat  (other  than 
fresh)  is  not  bright.  The  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Japan,  coupled 
with  the  present  need  for  conservation  of  credits  abroad,  have  resulted  in  restric- 
tions and  virtual  prohibitions  on  various  classes  of  imports,  including  ham,  bacon, 
sausages,  canned  milk,  and  powdered  milk.  Canned  meats,  butter,  and  cheese 
are  not  included  in  the  list  of  commodities  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  rigidly 
controlled.  However,  apart  from  any  such  control  of  imports,  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  an  exchange  permit  before  importing  any  goods,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  apparently  to  hold  in  abeyance  applications  for  permits  for 
non-essential  goods.  However,  the  restrictions  now  in  force  are  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  are  designed  to  assist  Japan's  overseas  commitments  during  the  cur- 
rent unsettled  situation. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Irish  Free  State 

EXPORT  BOUNTIES  ON  TURKEYS  AND  FAT  CATTLE 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  advises  under 
date  December  7,  1937,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  the 
payment  of  the  following  export  bounties: — 

On  dead  turkeys  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  on  and  after  December  3, 
1937,  until  further  notice,  4d.  per  pound  as  against  3d.  per  pound  formerly. 
The  reason  for  this  increase  is  that  the  available  funds  of  the  Department  have 
been  found  to  be  slightly,  more  than  was  anticipated,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  agreed  to  further  encourage  this  type  of  export. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  export  bounty  on  live  turkeys  still 
remains  the  same,  viz.  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  United  Kingdom 
customs  duty  paid  thereon,  or  3d.  per  pound,  whichever  is  the  less. 

On  fat  cattle  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  from  January 
1  to  June  15,  1938,  both  dates  inclusive,  30s.  per  head. 

This  is  a  new  bounty  designed  to  encourage  stall-feeding  in  the  Irish  Free 
State,  as  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  the  operation  of  a  bounty  on  English 
stall-fed  cattle,  Irish  fat  cattle  were  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
stores  on  the  English  market. 

EMERGENCY  IMPOSITION  OF  DUTY  ON  PIECE-GOODS 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin, 
advises  that  the  Free  State,  on  December  7,  increased  from  33^  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  the  duty  on  certain  classes  of  cotton,  linen,  and  union  piece-goods  and 
imposed  a  minimum  duty  of  4d.  per  square  yard  on  piece-goods  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dungarees,  bed  sheets,  bed  ticking  and  mattresses,  when  the  amount 
of  duty,  calculated  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  less  than  4d.  There  is 
a  free-of-duty  licensing  provision  incorporated  in  this  order.  The  weight  limit 
of  cotton  piece-goods  exempt  from  duty  is  reduced  from  4^  ounces  to  4  ounces 
per  square  yard. 
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Australia 

IMPORT  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 

With!  reference  to  announcements  in  the  last  three  issues  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  concerning  removal  of  import  restrictions  in  Australia,  the 
Australian  Customs  representative  in  New  York  writes  that  permits  for  impor- 
tation into  Australia  of  the  following  additional  goods  will  be  issued  freely 
irrespective  of  the  origin  of  the  goods:  linoleums  and  floor  coverings  having  a 
similar  surface  to  linoleums ;  piston  pins  and  piston  rings'  and  valves  for  internal 
combustion  engines;  electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances;  sparking  plugs; 
sulphate  of  alumina,  including  alumina  ferric;  bodies  for  motor  vehicles;  wood- 
working machinery. 

Italy 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  IMPORT  PERMITS 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  advises 
Canadian  exporters  in  touch  with  Italian  importers  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  obtained  for  any  particular  type  of  goods  to  be  imported  the  "  credit 
sheet "  (foglio  per  accreditamento)  which  is  provided  for  in  a  new  regulation  of 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance.  "  In  order  to  get  import  permits  in  the  past," 
writes  Mr.  Muddiman,  "  it  was  necessary  for  the  Italian  importer  to  present  his 
customs  "  bolletti  "  for  1934.  As  these  "  bolletti  "  have  now  become  covered 
with  notes,  certificates,  stamps,  etc.,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance  has  author- 
ized issuance  of  credit  sheets  subject  to  percentual  quotas  based  on  the  imports 
during  1934.  To  obtain  these  credit  sheets  the  Italian  importer  must  attach 
either  the  customs  "bolletti"  for  1934,  or  invoices  as  substitutes,  or,  if  necessary, 
both  documents." 

Guatemala 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  ADVISABLE  FOR  ALL  SHIPMENTS 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date  December  10  that,  although  certificates  of  origin  are  legally  required  only 
on  shipments  to  Guatemala  valued  at  more  than  $50,  some  uncertainty  has 
arisen  as  to  the  possible  application  of  the  conventional  rates  of  duty  to  goods 
valued  under  that  amount  when  not  accompanied  by  a  consulated  certificate.  It 
is  therefore  suggested  that  certificates  of  origin  accompany  all  shipments  from 
Canada  to  Guatemala,  irrespective  of  value,  in  order  that  the  goods  may  be 
assured  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  of  duty. 

PRECISE  DESCRIPTION  OF  MERCHANDISE  REQUIRED 

Guatemalan  Customs  Circular  No.  362  of  September  28,  1937,  provides 
that  in  the  description  of  merchandise  in  commercial  invoices,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  fine,  it  is  necessary  that  merchandise  which  under  a  mere  generic  designation 
may  be  subject  to  duty  under  various  tariff  items  be  described  in  the  invoice  in 
a  precise  manner,  so  that  the  proper  tariff  classification  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined. At  the  same  time  a  generic  description  will  be  acceptable  for  such  mer- 
chandise if  the  Guatemalan  tariff  item  number  under  which  it  is  dutiable  is 
designated. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  SAMPLES  OF  COMMERCIAL  VALUE 

Guatemalan  Customs  Circular  No.  363  of  October  23,  1937,  provides  that 
samples  of  commercial  value,  when  not  re-exported,  whether  or  not  their  value 
is  more  than  $50,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  otherwise 
they  become  subject  to  a  surcharge  of  100  per  cent  of  the  duty,  beginning 
January  1,  1938,  but  no  fine  will  be  assessed  for  failure  to  present  a  certified 
commercial  invoice. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC,  27,  1937 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  .principal  exchanges 
ending  Monday,,  December  27,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December 
official  bank  rate: — 

Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
Unit  Former  in  Montreal  inMpntreal 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
Dec.  20 


Country 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  . .  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugoslavia   Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Gaudeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  ..  ..  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 


.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
Unofficial 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 
Unofficial 
.1196 

1.0138 
.1217 
Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 


>  .1891 
.1701 
.0129 
.0351 
.2233 
.0222 
.0340 
.4033 

5.0025 
.  0092 
.5565 
.2970 
.  1986 
.0526 
.0233 
.2513 
.1896 
.0452 
.0074 
.0026 
.2578 
.2314 

1.0009 
.2777 

1.0001 
.0340 

5.0125 
.0340 

1.0421 
.3335 
.2923 
.0547 

1.0421 
.0517 
.0400 
.5485 
.2402 
.3140 
.8007 

4.9962 

5.125 
.2951 
.3122 
.3776 
.2911 
.5564 
.4583 
.5866 

4.002 

4.033 


Dec.  27 
>  .1892 
.  1700 
.0127 
.0352 
.2234 
.0221 
.0339 
.4035 
5.0040 
.0091 
.5568 
.2975 
.1987 
.0526 
.0232 
.2515 
.1898 
.0454 
.0074 
.0617 
.2580 
.2316 
1.0015 
.2779 
1.0008 
.0339 
5.0140 
.0339 
1.0425 
.3336 
.2935 
.0543 
1.0425 
.0517 
.0401 
.5504 
.2404 
.3142 
.8012 
4.9975 
5.128 
.2950 
.3124 
.3717 
.2913 
.5568 
.4587 
.5869 
4.003 
4.035 


the  following 
for  the  week 
20,  with  the 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

U 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

n 

4 
2 
6 
2 
4 
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3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Further  moderate  increases  in  rates  on  New  York  funds  provided  the  only  feature  of 
note  in  exchange  movements  for  the  fourth  week  of  December.  On  December  27  the  Mont- 
real premium  was  just  under  t\  of  1  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  corresponding  movement  in 
sterling,  which  remained  steady  between  $5  and  $5.01.  Unsteadiness  in  spot  rates  on  the 
French  franc  followed  the  marked  decline  in  forward  positions  noted  earlier  in  the  month. 
The  Netherlands  florin  continued  to  show  independent  strength,  with  the  noon  rate  of  55-68 
cents  on  December  27  representing  fractional  gains  for  the  week. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Kitchener,  Ont. 
Brantford,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St. Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C.  . 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Cabbages  

Apples,  Fresh  (in  Barrels) 


Miscellaneous- 
Container  Board  and  Boxboard. . 
Ice  Skates  and  Hockey  Equip- 
ment. 

Aircraft  and  Accessories  

Automobile  Trailer  Accessories 

and  Portable  Appliances. 
Sluice   and   Reflux   Valves  for 

Asbestos  Cement  Pipes. 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  

Brussels,  Belgium  

Sydney,  Australia  

Sydney,  Australia  

Auckland,  New  Zealand . .  . 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. . 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Purchase  or  Agency 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  7;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  14;  Montrose,  Jan. 
21;  Montclare,  Jan.  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Jan.  6  and  Feb.  3;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  13;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  20; 
Beaverhill,  Jan.  27;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Jan.  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  13;  Manchester 
City,  Jan.  20;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  27;  Manchester  Regiment,,  Feb.  3;  Manchester 
Commerce,  Feb.  10 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Jan.  14;  Norwegian, 
Feb.  5 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Jan.  13;  Athenia,  Jan.  28 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Jan.  4;  Cairnesk,  Jan.  11;  Cairnglen,  Jan.  25; 
Cairnmona,  Feb.  1 ;  Cairnross,  Feb.  8 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  9  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork 
and  Londonderry). 

To  Antwerp  -  and  Havre. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  20;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  17 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Flint  II  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  Jan.  8;  Brant  County, 
Jan.  20;  Hada  County,  Feb.  11 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Flint  II,  Jan.  8;  Brant  County,  Jan.  20;  Hada  County,  Feb.  11— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  13;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Olmo,  Jan.  13; 
Capo  Lena.  Feb.  17 — both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demarara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  5;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  19; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Jan.  4  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Telde,  Jan.  8  and  Feb.  4;  San  Bias,  Jan.  21; 
Orotava,  Feb.  18— all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South 
American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Jan.  21;  City  of  Glasgow, 
Feb.  20 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Saint  John,  Jan.  11;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Feb.  13 — both  Montreal- Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta,  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Dairen. — Ernebank,  Jan.  14;.  City  of  Sydney,  Jan.  29 — 
both  Canada-India  Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment  at  Aden,  call  at  other  ports  as 
cargo  offers). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Trentbank,  Jan.  8;  Nailsea 
Manor  (calls  at  Walvis  Bay  if  sufficient  cargo  offers),  Jan.  20;  Loch  Maddy  (also  calls  at 
Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  30 — all  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  a 
steamer,  Cosmopolitan  Navigation  Co.,  about  Jan.  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Dromore,  Jan.  4;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  25 — both  Furness  Line;  Duchess  of 
Bedford.  Jan.  8;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  15;  Montrose,  Jan.  22;  Montclare,  Jan.  29;  Duchess 
of  Atholl,  Feb.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Scythia,  Jan.  9;  Antonia,  Jan.  23 — both  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Producer.  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Jan.  7  and  Feb.  4;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  14;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  21; 
Beaverhill,  Jan.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Jan.  15;  Alaunia,  Jan.  29 — both  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Jan.  8;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  15;  Manchester 
City,  Jan.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  29;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  5— all  Manchester 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Jan.  2;  Sulairia,  Jan.  15;  Athenia,  Jan.  29 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Consuelo,  Jan.  5;  Bassano,  Feb.  2 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith);  Cairnvalona,  Jan.  6;  Cairnesk,  Jan.  13;  Cairnglen  (also  calls 
at  Dundee),  Jan.  27;  Cairnmona,  Feb.  3;  Cairnross,  Feb.  10 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Consuelo,  Jan.  5;  Guido,  Jan.  19;  Bassano,  Feb.  2 — all  Eller- 
man's Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Jan.  17;  Nor- 
wegian, Feb.  8 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  New  York  City,  Jan.  8; 
Montreal  City,  Jan.  28;  Bristol  City,  Feb.  14- -all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 
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To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  21;  Beaverford,  Feb.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  14;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia  America  Line,  Jan.  20  and  Feb.  18. 

To  Gothenburg. — Lagaholm  (also  calls  at  Scandinavian  ports),  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  Jan.  17  and  Feb.  18;  Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Jan.  24  and  Feb.  21. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  3,  17  and  31 ;  Dromore, 
Jan.  4;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  25 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Car- 
bonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo 
offers),  Shaw  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  Jan.  7  and  21,  Feb.  4;  Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre- 
Miquelon),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Jan.  10  and  24  and  Feb.  7;  a  steamer,  Jan.  12; 
Northern  Ranger,  Jan.  26 — both  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.' 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Jan.  6;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  Jan.  13;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  20;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  27 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  13;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Jan.  8  (calls  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Jan.  8  and  Feb.  19; 
Colborne,  Jan.  22 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  suffi- 
cient cargo  offered). 

JTo  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  Jan.  12  and  Feb.  9;  Lille- 
mor,  Jan.  26 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Jan.  29;  City  of  Glasgow, 
Feb.  28 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Saint  John,  Jan.  19;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Feb.  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince,  Jan.  17; 
Siamese  Prince,  Feb.  14 — both  Furness-Prince  Line;  Silveryew,  Jan.  2;  Silverbeech,  Feb.  4 
— both  Silver  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  11;  Hiye  Maru,  Jan.  22 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Jan.  8; 
Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Jan.  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  19; 
Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyndareus,  Jan.  6; 
Ixion,  Feb.  3 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  18;  Aorangi,  Feb.  15 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytlelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Limerick,  Jan.  5;  Romney,  Feb.  11 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  20. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Jan.  8;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Jan.  22;  Lochkatrine  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Feb.  5;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  19 — all  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  Jan.  6;  Seattle,  Jan.  25;  Tacoma,  Feb.  15 
— all  Hamburg- American  Line;  Weser,  Jan.  16;  Este,  Feb.  5 — both  North  German  Lloyd 
Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wisconsin,  Jan.  10;  San  Diego, 
Jan.  18 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Jan.  26;  Fella,  Feb. 
17 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Hazelside,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  January. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co., 
February.  . 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
Colombo,  Calcutta  and  Madras. — Salawati,  Jan.  8;  Silverbelle,  Feb.  4 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Evanger,  Empire  Snipping  Co.,  Jan.  25. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office — City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monekebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland;. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza.  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territoiy  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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GERMANY'S  FISH  MEAL  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTATION 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(R.M.I  equals  $0.40;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds) 

Hamburg,  December  11,  1937. — The  prohibition  against  the  feeding  of 
bread  grains  in  Germany  has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  other  cereals  and 
for  concentrated  feed.  This  shortage  of  wheat  and  rye  for  use  as  animal  feed- 
stuffs  has  been  partially  made  up  by  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  corn  by 
the  Grain  Monopoly  Board,  and  its  importation  has  increased  appreciably.  In 
recent  years  corn  has  only  been  imported  into  Germany  in  limited  quantities. 
During  the  post-war  period  the  greatest  inflow  was  in  1927 — 2,100,000  metric 
tons  valued  at  R.M.304,000,000— while  in  1936  imports  only  amounted  to  170,000 
tons  with  a  value  of  R.M. 10,000,000.  On  account  of  the  bread  grain  prohibition 
it  has  now  become  necessary  to  increase  the  purchase  of  corn  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Importation  has  already  risen  to  1,522,542  tons  with  a  value  of  R.M. 129,- 
368,000  for  the  ten-month  period  from  January  to  October,  1937. 

The  feedstuffs  problem  has  been  alleviated  considerably  by  the  good  potato 
crop  of  the  present  year.  The  manufacture  of  potatoes  into  flakes  and  starch 
for  feeding  purposes  is  limited,  and  for  the  greater  part  potatoes  are  fed  in  their 
original  condition.  Because  of  the  high  starch  content  of  potatoes  and  corn, 
albumen  feedstuffs  must  also  be  used  in  order  to  secure  a  properly  balanced 
diet.   For  this  reason  fish  meal  is  an  item  of  importance. 

Production 

Fish  meal  has  been  produced  in  Germany  for  over  thirty  years,  but  the 
industry  has,  until  recently,  not  been  of  importance.  The  raw  material  was 
confined  to  offal  secured  from  the  fishing  industry,  which  was  manufactured 
into  a  rather  low-quality  meal  and  which,  prior  to  the  War,  was  used  exclusively 
as  a  fertilizer.  After  the  War  it  was  used  solely  as  a  feedstuff,  and  there  was  a 
concurrent  improvement  in  quality  and  an  increase  in  demand. 

The  volume  of  fish  meal  production  in  Germany  is  dependent  naturally 
on  the  total  catch  of  fish  and  on  the  utilization  of  the  raw  product.  When 
fresh  fish  are  dressed  only  to  the  extent  of  heading,  30  per  cent  waste  is  obtained, 
but  when  they  are  filleted,  this  is  increased  to  60  per  cent.  The  total  output  of 
the  German  deep-sea  and  coast  fisheries  in  1936  amounted  to  some  600,000  tons. 
Out  of  this  total,  207,000  tons  of  fish  and  offal  were,  during  the  same  period, 
turned  into  fish  meal.  A  reasonably  large  increase  in  production  is  therefore 
possible.  The  output  pf  fish,  meal  in  1935  and  1936  .amounted  to  30,100  and 
40,300  tons  respectively. 

For  the  year  1937 .  a  considerable  •  increase  in  production  is  expected,  and- 
during  the  period  January  to  October  it  has  already  risen  to  45,500  tons. 
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Imports 

Domestic  manufacture  has  been  supplemented  by  imports  to  the  following 
extent: — 

German  Imports  of  Fish  Meal 

M.  Tons  R.M.  1,000 

1932                                                                                   79,000  13,600 

1933                                                                                  101,000  15,110 

1934                                                                                  132,000  19,730 

1935                                                                                  109,000  15,150 

1936                                                                                    79,000  9,560 

1937  (Jan.-Oct.)                                                                  42,000  5,800 

Norway  and  Japan  are  the  two  principal  countries  of  origin.  The  latter 
became  especially  important  after  the  War,  thus  filling  the  place  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  obtain  the  highest  possible  increase  in  output,  all  raw  material  must 
necessarily  be  used  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  becomes  available.  The 
Economic  Bureau  for  Fish  of  the  Reich  Nutrition  Estate  issued  an  order  on 
December  15,  1936,  by  which  all  members  of  the  Association  of  Producers  are 
obliged  to  deliver,  in  addition  to  ordinary  waste,  all  fish  which  remain  unsold, 
as  well  as  rejected  fish  and  fish  products,  to  the  fish  meal  manufacturers  for 
purposes  of  processing.  In  accordance  with  a  controlled  economic  policy,  new 
fish  meal  market  regulations  are  at  the  moment  being  formulated,  whereby 
prices  for  raw  material,  as  well  as  delivery  prices,  are  to  be  fixed.  This  is  to 
ensure  increased  production  and  a  more  regular  turnover. 


Conditions  in  the  Industry 

There  are  about  thirty  factories  in  Germany  engaged  in  the  production  of 
fish  meal.  During  the  immediate  post-war  period  the  industry  operated  under 
unfavourable  economic  conditions.  Japan  became  a  competitor  on  the  European 
market,  prices  were  unstable,  and  domestic  producers  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete successfully.  The  individual  plants  endeavoured  to  operate  at  full  capacity 
in  order  to  reduce  production  costs,  with  the  result  that  prices  of  raw  materials 
were  out  of  line.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturing  costs  were  very  high  when 
the  capacity  of  production  could  only  be  utilized  to  an  average  of  25  per  cent. 
These  factors  led  to  a  deterioration  in  quality,  as  frequently  inferior  raw  material 
was  added  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  volume. 

Effect  of  New  Regulations 

Under  the  new  market  regulations  of  the  Reich  Nutrition  Estate,  condi- 
tions have  changed.  Production  has  already  increased  and  a  further  increase 
is  anticipated.  At  present  the  imports  are  twice  as  great  as  domestic  production, 
but  every  effort  is  now  being  made  to  correct  this  balance.  In  1936  the  German 
output,  together  with  imports,  amounted  to  about  120,000  tons,  but,  owing  to 
heavy  demands  for  feeds,  the  market  could  easily  absorb  three  times  this  quan- 
tity. The  consumption  of  all  waste  materials  permits  of  fuller  utilization  of 
plant  capacities,  whereby  manufacturing  costs  can  be  reduced,  with  correspond- 
ing profit  to  the  consumer.  It  is  hoped  that  by  means  of  fixed  and  controlled 
prices  to  producer,  distributor,  and  consumer,  coupled  with  increased  produc- 
tion, the  industry  will  be  of  increased  importance  from  a  national  point  of  view 
by  reducing  the  necessity  of  such  heavy  imports. 

While  an  increased  degree  of  self-sufficiency  can,  and  probably  will,  be 
achieved,  the  relation  between  the  German  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the 
extent  of  the  live-stock  industry  is  such  that  it  is  unlikely  that  imports  can 
ever  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  According  to  the  most  optimistic  opinions,  the 
best  that  can  be  anticipated  is  a  production  somewhat  exceeding  the  volume  of 
imports. 
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Prospects  for  Canadian  Supplies 

About  ten  years  ago  Germany  was  an  important  buyer  of  Canadian  fish 
meal,  but  with  the  introduction  of  currency  transfer  and  other  restrictions  this 
trade  practically  disappeared.  Fish  meal  is  one  of  the  commodities  mentioned 
in  the  Payments  Agreement  between  Canada  and  Germany  of  October  22,  1936, 
wherein  it  is  specified  that  1-4  per  cent  of  all  foreign  exchange  accruing  from 
German  exports  to  Canada  shall  be  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
fish  meal  by  German  importers. 

Determination  of  the  quality  of  the  imported  product  is 'based  on  analysis 
in  Germany,  that  made  in  Canada  not  being  accepted  as  final.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  handicap  so  far  as  imports  from  other  sources  are  concerned,  and  should 
not  prove  to  be  such  in  regard  to  supplies  from  Canada. 

WHEAT  AND   FLOUR   SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  florin  or  guilder 
equals  approximately  $0.55  at  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Rotterdam,  December  14,  1937. — Imports  of  wheat  into  Holland  for  the 
January  to  November  period  of  1937  are  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  eleven  months  of  1936.  Argentina  has  been  the  principal  supplier, 
followed  by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Roumania.  Considerable  quantities 
of  Russian  wheat  are  now  available  and  comprise  the  main  part  of  stocks  on 
hand.  The  domestic  wheat  crop  has  been  smaller  than  that  harvested  in  any 
of  the  last  five  years  and  amounted  to  only  about  70  per  cent  of  the  1936  total. 
The  percentage  of  domestic  wheat,  which  by  law  must  be  contained  in  wheat 
flour  for  general  consumption,  has  not  been  reduced. 

Wheat  Imports 

By  the  end  of  November,  wheat  imports  into  the  Netherlands  since  the  first 
of  1937  had  already  exceeded  the  volume  of  arrivals  for  the  whole  of  1936. 
Imports  for  the  eleven  months  January  to  November  1937,  amounted  to  528,510 
metric  tons  (19,422,742  bushels)  as  compared  with  413,152  tons  (15,183,336 
bushels)  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936. 

In  1936  Canada  was  the  chief  supplier  of  wheat,  but  so  far  this  year  is  in 
third  place,  Argentina  occupying  the  premier  position,  followed  by  the  United 
States. 

The  following  table  shows  total  wheat  imports  in  1936  and  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1936  and  1937  by  supplying  countries: — 


1936 

Jan.-Nov.,  1936 

Jan.-Nov.,  1937 

Countries  of  Origin 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Total  

468,908 

26,298 

413,152 

21,921 

528,510 

46,436 

39,405 

1,874 

39,405 

1,874 

4,612 

29-6 

6,077 

551 

United  Kingdom . . 

5,4541 

279 

5,4541 

* "  279 

Czechoslovakia  . . 

2,639 

207 

17,889 

884 

17,889 

884 

28,581 

2,394 

4,028 

185 

4,028 

185 

Poland  and  Danzig  . . 

945 

81 

1,463 

118 

26,053 

1,680 

14,066 

879 

71,798 

5,826 

2,716 

209 

2,417 

186 

4,863 

383 

260,253 

14,733 

234,487 

12,588 

109,511 

10,250 

46,094 

2,692 

33,277 

1,669 

161,649 

13,695 

2,371 

121 

2,371 

121 

4,994 

385 

48,907 

2,781 

46,566 

2,597 

121,385 

11,246 

8,282 

424 

8,282 

424 

11,437 

1,045 

1  Including  4,095  tons  of  Russian  origin. 

49442— If 
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Duties 

There  is  no  actual  duty  levied  on  wheat  entering  the  Netherlands,  but 
under  crisis  legislation,  wheat  imports  are  subject  to  a  monopoly  tax  of  fl.l  per 
100  kilos,  or  roughly  $0.15  per  bushel. 

Domestic  Wheat  Crop 

The  net  yield  of  the  1937  Netherlands  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  300,000 
metric  tons  or  approximately  11,025,000  bushels.  There  are  three  standard 
grades  in  Holland:  A,  B  and  C,  and  a  large  part  of  the  present  harvest  is  C 
grade.  The  actual  crop  is  approximately  315,000  to  320,000  tons,  but  15,000 
to  20,000  tons  are  below  C  grade  and  will  have  to  be  considered  as  offal.  About 
220,000  tons  of  this  year's  harvest  are  required  for  mixing  with  foreign  wheat 
for  bread-making.  This  leaves  only  80,000  tons  for  whole-wheat  bread  and 
flour.  Whole-wheat  bread  manufacturers  will  therefore  have  to  supplement 
their  supplies,  mainly  by  imports  of  soft  wheat  and  smaller  quantities  of  Danish 
and  Swedish  wheat. 

No  domestic  wheat  will  be  left  over,  however,  for  feeding,  nor  has  the 
Central  Wheat  Office  offered  any  wheat  for  sale  for  that  purpose.  In  previous 
years  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  domestic  wheat  were  sold  for  feeding.  At  present 
Roumanian  wheat,  which  is  not  very  popular,  is  imported  for  this  purpose. 
The  possibility  of  lowering  the  prescribed  milling  percentage  of  domestic  wheat 
for  flour  making,  in  order  to  free  some  domestic  supplies  for  feeding  purposes, 
is  being  discussed  by  the  trade. 

Prior  to  1931,  wheat  grown  in  the  Netherlands  was  intended  mainly  for 
feeding  grains  and  for  the  milling  of  whole  wheat  flour.  In  July  of  that  year, 
however,  the  Wheat  Mixing  Law  was  promulgated.  This  legislation  obligated 
millers  to  use  a  certain  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  in  their  bread  flour  up 
to  a  maximum  of  40  per  cent  (present  requirement  is  35  per  cent),  and  at 
the  same  time  guaranteed  the  farmers  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  world 
market  quotations.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
wheat  crop,  which  had  until  then  averaged  around  5,500,000  bushels.  In  1934 
it  reached  the  high  point  of  17,600,000  bushels,  and  in  1936  amounted  to 
14,348,008  bushels. 

Fixed  Price  to  Growers 

The  guaranteed  price  to  the  wheat  grower  has  gradually  been  reduced 
as  production  increased,  ranging  from  $1.84  per  bushel  in  1931  to  $1.35  per 
bushel  in  1936.  This  year  the  price  was  raised  slightly  to  $1.39  per  bushel,  and 
for  1938  it  has  been  set  at  $1.50  per  bushel. 

The  present  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  which  the  millers  must  use  in 
their  grist  is  35.  In  view  of  the  smaller  yield  of  the  1937  harvest,  there  is  con- 
siderable agitation,  as  stated  above,  towards  a  reduction  in  this  statutory  require- 
ment, 30  or  even  25  per  cent  being  suggested  as  high  enough.  No  action  to 
modify  the  percentage  required  has  been  taken  as  yet  by  the  Government. 

Wheat  in  Storage  .  . 

The  amount  of  wheat  in  storage  has  risen  considerably  due  to  the  influx 
of  Russian  supplies.  On  December  11,  stocks  on  hand  in  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
amounted  to  74,240  metric  tons  as  compared  with  48,740  tons  a  year  ago.  Of 
the  wheat  now  held,  53,000  tons  are  of  Russian  and  16,750  of  Roumanian  origin. 

The  Russian  Government  have  recently  re-opened  their  selling  office  for 
grain  in  this  country.  ■ 

Flour 

Total  flour  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  remained  at  practi- 
cally the  same  level  as  in  1936.   The  United  States  is  the  largest  supplier,  and 
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imports  from  that  country  are  already  in  excess  of  the  30,000-ton  annual  quota 
which  was  agreed  upon  under  the  Netherlands-United  States  Trade  Treaty. 
Arrivals  from  Canada  have  decreased  heavily  from  previous  years'  totals,  and 
the  Dominion  is  now  in  a  relatively  minor  position  among  suppliers  of  flour 
to  this  market. 

Details  of  flour  imports  from  the  chief  supplying  countries  in  1936,  together 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  January  to  November  periods  of  1936  and 
1937,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1936  Jan.-Nov.,  1936       Jan.-Nov.,  1937 

M.  Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons    1,000  Fk  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 


Total                                           62,641       4,341       57,273       2,053  57,607  6,529 

Belgium                                        409           22           409           22  1,177  113 

United  Kingdom                           4,535         310         4,258         285  3.231  379 

France                                      10,273         559        9,727         511  7.570  765 

Poland  and  Danzig                       8,126         340         7,784          321  1,855  118 

Hungary                                     6,247         420        5.594  365   

Yugoslavia   1.376  167 

Canada                                       4,060         314        3,880         293  996  114 

Argentina   1.924  144 

United  States                            25,507       2.154       22,546       1,826  34,346  4,13S 

Australia                                    2,879         193         8,628         168  4,594  528 


Flour  Exports 

Exports  of  flour  from  Holland  showed  a  decided  gain  during  the  period 
under  review.  This  is  entirely  due  to  increased  shipments  to  Spain.  In  the 
January  to  November  period  of  1937  there  was  a  total  export  of  23,247  tons, 
of  which  22,467  tons  were  destined  for  that  country.  In  the  corresponding 
eleven  months  of  1936  only  3,716  tons  of  flour  were  exported,  of  which  3,200  tons 
were  shipped  to  Spain. 


MR.  CORMACK'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  Ireland 
(whose  territory  includes  Northern  Ireland),  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary 
is  as  follows: — 

Vancouver  Jan.  10  to  14  London  Feb.  10 

Kelowna  .  /  Jan.  12  Windsor  Feb.  11  and  12 

Winnipeg  Jan.  17  and  18       Kitchener  Feb.  14 

Toronto  Jan.  21  to  Feb.  5    Guelph  Feb.  15 

St.  Catharines  Feb.  7  Oshawa  Feb.  16 

Hamilton  Feb.  8  Belleville  Feb.  17 

Brantford  Feb.  9 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  should  com- 
municate, for  Toronto,  Vancouver,  and  Winnipeg  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Boar^ 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  HAY  AND  STRAW 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Hay 

Liverpool,  December  14,  1937. — The  1937  English  hay  crop  was  abundant, 
and  the  supply  available  is  considered  sufficient  for  all  needs.  It  was  taken  off 
in  fairly  good  weather,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  various  grades  came 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  1935  crop. 

The  current  delivered  price  for  English  clover  in  the  northern  and  north- 
midland  counties  is  approximately  £3  15s.  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds),  and 
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for  meadow  hay,  £3  to  £3  5s.  The  price  of  hay  from  the  southern  counties, 
principally  Norfolk  and  Oxfordshire,  is  about  £4  10s.  to  £5.  Trade  in  southern 
hay,  however,  is  almost  negligible  owing  to  the  plentiful  local  supply. 

During  the  summer  months  the  English  prices  reached  a  low  level,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £2  5s.  per  long  ton.  The  advance  came  towards  the  end  of 
September  after  the  small  producers  had  cleared  their  stocks  to  make  way  for 
their  corn  crops.  Since  that  time  quotations  have  remained  fairly  firm.  It 
is  reported  that  there  are  substantial  supplies  being  held  by  the  big  producers 
for  a  rise  in  price  during  the  ensuing  months.  Owing  to  their  number  and  the 
quantity  of  hay  that  will  be  offered,  however,  the  prospect  for  any  material 
increase  in  the  prices  mentioned  above  is  doubtful. 

IMPORTS 

Very  little  Canadian  hay  has  reached  this  market  since  June  and  the 
beginning  of  July.  When  the  port  of  Montreal  opened  in  May,  fair  quantities 
came  forward,  but  when  the  prospects  for  the  English  crop  became  known  the 
buying  ceased.  In  fact,  one  or  two  importers  were  forced  to  take  a  loss  on 
their  Canadian  purchases  owing  to  the  low  prices  at  which  the  English  crop 
was  offered. 

There  is  always  a  certain  market  in  the  North  of  England  for  Irish  hay, 
largely  by  reason  of  its  low  price.  Though  shipments  have  been  irregular, 
small  quantities  have  been  coming  into  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  from 
£3  to  £3  5s.  per  long  ton.  A  good  percentage  of  this  hay  is  chopped  and  used 
in  feed  mixes.  The  price  mentioned  here  is  for  top  grade  Irish.  No  Dutch  or 
Norwegian  hay  has  been  imported  into  the  North  this  year. 

The  situation  in  the  North,  therefore,  is  that  there  are  sufficient  quantities 
of  domestic  hay  available,  and  no  imports  are  required.  Given  normal  con- 
ditions throughout  the  winter  months,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  carry- 
over next  spring. 

Straw 

Supplies  of  English  straw  are  plentiful,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  imports. 
The  current  quotation,  delivered  Liverpool,  for  oat  straw  is  £2  5s.  per  long  ton, 
and  for  wheat  straw,  £2. 


MARKET  FOR   ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS   IN  THE  EASTERN 
GROUP  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND 
BRITISH  GUIANA 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  December  13,  1937. — The  imports  of  electrical  apparatus 
into  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies  have  increased  steadily 
during  the  past  few  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  annual 
import  values  for  the  three  major  markets  of  this  territory: — 

Imports  of  Electrical  Apparatus 

1932  1935  1936 

Trinidad                                                        $175,114  $279,736  $287,881 

Barbados                                                          63,459  99,772  199,814 

British  Guiana                                                  44,396  139,787  138,906 

The  large  increase  in  the  1935-36  imports  into  Barbados  was  occasioned  by 
the  installation  of  a  new  automatic  telephone  exchange  and  an  extension  of  the 
plant  of  the  local  Electric  Supply  Company.  Most  of  the  equipment  was 
obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  the  absence  of  detailed  import  data,  it  is  estimated  that  between  11  and 
15  per  cent  of  the  general  import  values  consisted  of  covered  cables  and  wiring, 
5  to  6  per  cent  of  domestic  appliances,  and  the  remainder  of  plant  and  transmis- 
sion equipment  of  all  descriptions. 

Canada  to  date  has  had  only  a  small  part  in  the  electrical  trade,  most  of 
the  business  being  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
The  percentage  of  imports  from  these  countries  has  varied  from  year  to  year, 
but  the  following  table  of  import  distribution  for  1936  permits  a  fair  estimate 
of  their  share  in  the  trade: — 

Electrical  Apparatus  Imports,  1936 

Percentage  Distribution 
United  United 
Total  Value    Kingdom     States  Canada 

Trinidad   $287,881  36.7  43.8  4.9 

Barbados   199,814  75.0  21.0  1.0 

British  Guiana   138,906  32.3  56.5  2.5 

Compared  to  1935,  the  most  important  change  in  distribution  was  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent  in  United  Kingdom  supplies  to  Barbados,  but  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  circumstances  governing  this  increase  were  unusual,  so 
that  the  average  import  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  10  per  cent  lower 
than  that  for  1936. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  fairly  even  division  of  West  Indian 
import  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  and  for  the 
minor  share  obtained  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  will  become  apparent  from 
the  following  brief  survey  of  the  individual  markets. 

Trinidad 

There  are  three  electric  power  plants  of  moderate  size  in  Trinidad:  one  at 
Port  of  Spain,  municipally  controlled  and  supplying  about  6,700  consumers;  a 
second  in  San  Fernando,  Trinidad's  second  largest  commercial  centre,  with  about 
2,300  consumers ;  and  a  private  plant  at  Pointe-a-Pierre,  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  a  local  oil  company  and  its  employees. 

The  voltages  employed  by  these  plants  are  the  uniform  110  volts  A.C.  60 
cycles,  single-phase  for  appliances,  and  220  volts,  60  cycles,  single-phase  and 
3-phase  for  heavier  appliances. 

Prior  to  this  year  the  Port  of  Spain  power  plant  was  controlled  by  a  Cana- 
dian company  that  found  the  United  States  the  most  accessible  source  of  supply 
for  equipment  best  adapted  to  the  local  standard  frequency  of  60  cycles.  All 
wire  and  cables,  however,  were  obtained  from  United  Kingdom  manufacturers, 
whose  quotations  usually  were  the  most  competitive.  This,  together  with  the 
wire  and  cable  requirements  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  local 
telephone  company,  explains  the  fairly  even  distribution  of  imports  between  the 
two  countries.  Canada  obtained  a  moderate  amount  of  business  in  insulators 
and  special  types  of  wire. 

Since  the  change  to  municipal  control  of  the  Port  of  Spain  power  plant, 
plans  for  plant  extension,  which  were  held  in  abeyance  during  protracted 
negotiations,  are  being  actively  carried  out.  It  is  expected  the  improvements 
contemplated  wiill  result  in  a  number  of  large  orders  for  equipment  during  the 
next  two  years.  The  present  management  is  disposed  to  obtain  as  much  British- 
made  material  as  possible. 

DOMESTIC  APPLIANCES 

While  there  has  been  a  moderate  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  use  of 
domestic  appliances,  such  as  refrigerators,  fans,  toasters,  and  irons,  in  Trinidad, 
the  high  average  cost  of  7  to  12  cents  per  unit  for  domestic  consumption  in  the 
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Port  of  Spain  area  has  tended  to  limit  the  market.  A  number  of  leading  brands 
of  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  electrical  refrigerators  are  actively  repre- 
sented, but  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  sold  are  extremely  competitive. 

Local  retail  prices  are  reflected  in  the  quotations  for  a  well-known  United 
States  brand,  which  is  listed  at  $150  for  a  machine  of  4-24  cubic  feet  capacity, 
$135  for  one  of  3-10  cubic  feet,  and  $165  for  one  of  5-25  cubic  feet.  These 
prices  are  the  same  for  cash  or  for  one-third  cash  payment  and  balance  in  nine 
months. 

There  is  a  steady  sale  of  small  domestic  appliances,  3-  to  4-pound  irons 
retailing  at  $3.75  and  up,  and  electric  toasters  at  $2.40  and  up.  Twelve-inch 
electric  fans  of  Japanese  manufacture  can  be  purchased  for  $18. 

Due  to  the  practice  of  employing  native  cooks  and  domestic  servants  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  electrical  appliances,  and  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  current,  only  a  small  demand  exists  in  Port  of  Spain  for  electric  stoves 
and  hotplates.  There  is  a  moderate  demand  in  the  San  Fernando  area,  where 
electricity  costs  are  lower. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  with  the  enlarged  plant  which  will  become  available 
during  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  electricity  costs  in  the  Port  of  Spain 
area  will  be  lowered  sufficiently  to  provide  a  much  wider  market  for  domestic 
appliances  than  is  now  available.  Meanwhile  it  would  seem  desirable  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  establish  one  or  more  competitive  brands  of  small  Canadian 
domestic  appliances  on  the  Trinidad  market,  where  at  present  they  are  unknown. 

Barbados 

The  Barbados  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  which  operates  the  electric 
supply  plant  for  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  the  leading  commercial  centre  of  the 
island,  is  controlled  by  English  interests,  with  the  result  that  most  of  this  firm's 
requirements  are  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Purchases  from  Canada 
have  comprised  insulators  and  small  sundries  of  this  description. 

The  company  lists  4,000  consumers,  who  are  supplied  with  lighting  current 
at  the  rate  of  22  cents  per  unit  (kw.h.)  consumed,  plus  20  cents  meter  charge 
per  month.  Electricity  for  domestic  heating  and  power  is  sold  at  the  rate  of 
5  cents  per  unit,  plus  meter  rent,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  if  consumption 
exceeds  75  units  per  month. 

The  voltage  employed  by  this  company  is  110  volts,  50  periods  per  second 
for  lighting  purposes,  and  200  volts,  3-phase,  50  periods  for  power,  alternating- 
50  cycles  per  second.  ' 

DOMESTIC  APPLIANCES 

As  in  Trinidad,  a  number  of  well-known  brands  of  electric  refrigerators  are 
represented  on  the  Barbados  market.   The  retail  prices  are  from  $125  upward. 

Retail  prices  for  other  domestic  appliances  are  as  follows:  fans,  $5  to  $35; 
irons,  $3.60  to  $12;  toasters,  $2.40  to  $10;  and  hotplates,  $2  to  $20.  To  arrive 
at  c.i.f.  Barbados  quotations,  these  prices  would  be  subject  to  deduction  for 
retail  profit,  agent's  commission,  and  duty. 

British  Guiana 

The  Demerara  Electric  Company  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  con- 
trols the  electric  power  plant  for  Georgetown,  the  leading  commercial  centre  in 
the  territory.  Purchases  are  made  through  the  company's  head  offices  in  Mont- 
real. Most  of  the  cable  equipment,  etc.,  thus  obtained  has  originated  in  United 
States  factories,  while  certain  parts  of  the  plant  being  of  British  origin  neces- 
sitated replacements  from  the  same  source.  The  position  of  United  Kingdom 
products  is  strengthened  further  by  the  fact  that  the  leading  wholesale  and 
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import  agency  in  Georgetown  represents  a  well-known  English  electric  corpora- 
tion. Up  to  the  present,  Canada's  trade  has  been  confined  to  porcelain 
insulators,  meters,  and  sundry  small  fixtures. 

The  Demerara  Electric  Company  lists  6,125  domestic  installations  on  their 
records.  Current  is  supplied  at  110  volts,  50  cycles,  single-phase  for  domestic 
appliances  of  1,000  watts  or  less,  and  for  larger  units  at  110-220  volts,  three- 
wire.   Motors  of  over  3  h.p.  are  wired  for  220  volts,  3-phase,  50  cycles. 

The  rate  for  lighting  is  15  cents  per  unit,  and  service  for  refrigerators, 
heating  appliances,  etc.,  is  supplied  at  2  cents  per  unit. 

DOMESTIC  APPLIANCES 

It  is  estimated  that  only  about  150  electric  cookers  are  in  use  in  the  colony, 
although  the  number  of  electric  refrigerators  is  considerably  higher. 

The  high  tariff*  on  the  c.i.f.  value  of  imported  electric  appliances  render 
such  items  a  luxury  in  British  Guiana.  At  the  present  time  a  large  number  of 
the  domestic  appliances  are  being  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
some,  on  account  of  their  low  initial  values,  from  the  United  States.  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  found  it  difficult  to  compete  successfully  with  the  products 
from  these  two  countries. 

Tariff 

The  duty  on  electrical  apparatus  imported  into  British  Guiana  is  16f  per 
cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  rate  and  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  general, 
plus  an  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Imports  into  Trinidad  and  Barbados  are  assessed  ad  valorem  rates  of  10  per 
•cent  British  preferential  and  25  per  cent  general,  with  an  additional  surtax  of 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  Trinidad  and  of  10  per  cent 
to  Barbados. 

Canadian  products  are  subject,  of  course,  to  preferential  treatment. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1936 

W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  in  Canadian  dollars  converted  at  the  rate  of  £1  New  Zealand  equals  $4  Canadian ; 
one  hundredweight  equals  112  pounds;  one  ton  equals  2,240  pounds) 

Auckland,  November  30,  1937. — For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1936, 
the  total  trade  of  New  Zealand  was  valued  at  $403,545,064,  an  increase  of 
$72,240,000  or  21-8  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  most 
cases  values  were  proportionately  higher  than  quantities,  reflecting  the  general 
increase  in  world  prices. 

Export  Trade 

The  total  exports  for  the  year,  at  $227,007,760,  were  $50,476,456  greater 
than  in  1935  and  the  highest  ever  recorded.  The  1936  figures  reveal  increases 
over  1935  in  quantities  and  values  of  exports  of  butter,  chilled  beef,  rabbit  skins, 
wool,  kauri  gum,  phormium  tenax  (New  Zealand  flax),  apples,  and  milk  (dried 
and  preserved).  Decreases  in  quantity  and  value  occurred  in  the  exports  of 
frozen  mutton  and  beef.  The  most  notable  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value 
occurred  in  the  case  of  wool,  quantities  being  up  by  almost  50  per  cent  and 
values  by  more  than  80  per  cent.  Higher  prices  for  the  leading  exports  of  the 
Dominion  are  largely  responsible  for  the  very  satisfactory  year.    The  most 
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important  individual  export  is  butter,  of  which  2,796,145  cwt.  valued  at  $61,- 
270,304  were  exported  during  the  year  as  compared  with  2,789,298  cwt.  and 
$54,466,960  the  year  before.  Wool  comprised  23  per  cent  by  value  of  1936 
exports,  shipments  amounting  to  909,132  bales  worth  $53,174,332  as  compared 
to  647,801  bales  and  $28,387,492  in  1935. 

Exports  of  cheese  declined  in  quantity  from  1,727,552  cwt.  in  1935  to 
1,658,206  cwt.  in  the  year  under  review,  although  higher  prices  brought  the 
value  to  $20,489,752  from  $17,506,048  in  1935.  The  same  is  true  of  frozen 
lamb,  exports  of  which  fell  from  2,605,516  cwt.  to  2,603,805  cwt.,  while  the 
value  rose  from  $32,738,084  to  $33,668,836. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  at  $181,971,956,  were  $26,285,684  higher 
than  the  year  before,  though  the  percentage  of  the  total  fell  from  83-63  in  1935 
to  80-15.  Due  to  the  lack  of  direct  shipping  facilities  to  the  Continent,  a  con- 
siderable entrepot  trade  in  New  Zealand  produce  has  developed  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  continental  countries.  This  trade  must  be  considered  in 
any  review  of  the  importance  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  New 
Zealand  exports.  Wool  is  the  chief  commodity  entering  into  this  entrepot 
trade,  which  includes  in  addition  hides  and  skins,  and  butter.  The  United  King- 
dom obtained  28-6  per  cent  of  her  imported  butter  from  New  Zealand  in  1936 
as  compared  with  27-4  per  cent  in  1935.  Figures  for  1936  (1935  figures  within 
parentheses)  were  2,791,914  cwt.  valued  at  $53,780,908  (2,635,502  cwt.  and 
$46,286,172).  This  was  the  leading  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  was 
followed  by  wool  shipments  amounting  to  208,269,000  pounds  valued  at  $33,- 
557,332  (150,992,000  pounds  and  $23,562,108).  The  United  Kingdom  obtained 
56  per  cent  of  her  wool  requirements  from  New  Zealand  in  1936  as  compared 
with  45-5  per  cent  in  1935. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  market  for  New  Zealand  produce,  and 
New  Zealand  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  a  number  of  commodities 
entering  that  market.  The  following  list  shows  the  value  of  some  of  the  more 
important  items  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  in  parentheses:  chilled  and 
frozen  veal,  $718,136  (56-2) ;  boned  beef,  $1,142,344  (31-6) ;  frozen  and  chilled 
mutton,  $6,467,112  (66-1);  lamb,  $33,064,204  (53-3);  chilled  or  frozen  pork, 
$6,000,832  (56-5);  cheese,  $19,095,956  (62-8);  and  tallow,  $1,019,536  (61-3). 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  second  most  important  purchaser  of  New  Zealand  products  in  1936 
was  the  United  States,  which  took  5-07  per  cent  of  the  exports  for  the  year 
to  a  value  of  $11,511,008.  This  figure  represents  0-48  per  cent  of  the  total 
importations  into  the  United  States  in  1936.  Shipments  were  the  highest  since 
1929  and  were  $1,638,744  higher  than  in  1935  and  $8,750,948  greater  than  in 
1932. 

The  largest  individual  item  in  shipments  to  the  United  States  was  sheepskins 
without  wool,  the  value  amounting  to  $3,258,352.  The  volume  was  above  normal 
on  account  of  the  loss  from  drought  and  floods  and  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
animals  in  the  United  States.  Exports  under  this  heading  in  1935  amounted  to 
$2,115,112.  Shipments  of  New  Zealand  wool  to  the  United  States  in  1936,  at 
$2,643,108,  were  more  than  double  the  value  in  1935.  Other  important  items, 
with  1935  values  within  parentheses,  were:  rabbit  skins,  $2,571,728  ($1,395,- 
136);  sausage  casings,  $715,624  ($1,381,116);  butter,  $409,321  ($904,080); 
calfskins,  $344,960  ($227,724) ;  tallow,  $311,972  ($1,359,432) ;  and  grass  and 
clover  seeds,  $244,224  ($177,508). 
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EXPORTS  TO  AUSTRALIA 

Australia  was  the  third  best  customer  in  1936  with  purchases  valued  at 
$7,373,900  as  compared  with  $7,127,244  in  1935.  The  1936  total  represents  3-24 
per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  exports  for  the  year,  and  though  the  aggregate  is 
larger,  the  proportion  of  the  total  taken  in  1936  is  smaller  than  in  1935,  while 
the  adverse  balance  increased  from  $8,701,948  in  1935  to  $12,391,352  during 
the  year  under  review. 

The  leading  export  to  Australia  in  1936  was  wool,  shipments  being  valued 
-at  $1,255,236  ($867,444).  This  was  followed  by  shipments -of  gold  valued  at 
$994,528  ($985,116).  Sawn  timber  was  the  third  most  important  item,  at 
$970,280.  With  the  object  of  conserving  supplies,  the  export  of  certain  New 
Zealand  timber  has  been  prohibited  except  under  licence,  so  that  exports  were 
considerably  less  than  in  1935,  when  they  were  valued  at  $1,391,840.  Other 
items  in  order  of  importance,  with  1935  values  within  parentheses,  were:  cattle 
hides,  $557,768  ($578,948) ;  frozen  fish,  $521,6.12  ($432,712) ;  grass  and  clover 
seeds,  $272,080  ($218,384). 

EXPORTS  TO  FRANCE 

In  1936  France  was  the  fourth  largest  buyer  of  New  Zealand  produce,  having 
displaced  Canada  from  that  position  with  exceptionally  heavy  purchases  of 
wool.  Total  shipments  were  valued  at  $6,584,600,  an  increase  of  $4,646,760  over 
1935. 

EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN 

Japan  was  in  the  fifth  position  for  the  same  reason,  purchases  of  New 
Zealand  wool  being  heavier  than  for  many  years  past.  Japan's  total  purchases 
amounted  to  $6,219,300  as  compared  with  $1,730,000  in  1935. 

EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Exports  to  the  West  Indies  continue  to  be  satisfactory.  In  illustration, 
Jamaica  in  1936  obtained  1,059,422  pounds  of  butter,  or  96  per  cent  of  her  entire 
requirements,  from  New  Zealand.  Exports  to  South  American  countries,  at 
$230,264,  were  almost  double  the  1935  figure,  largely  due  to  heavy  consignments 
of  potatoes  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  Exports  to  European  countries  in  1936 
were  valued  at  $12,049,660  as  compared  with  $6,499,336  in  1935.  The  leading 
purchasers  in  order  of  importance  in  1936,  with  1935  figures  within  parentheses, 
were:  France,  $6,584,672  ($1,938,440)  ;  Belgium,  $2,473,424  ($2,588,848)  ;  Ger- 
many, $1,089,924  ($661,216) ;  Poland,  $692,636  ($413,284) ;  and  the  Nether- 
lands, $450,156  ($318,460) . 

Exports  to  Eastern  countries  were  valued  at  $7,269,200  as  compared  with 
$2,338,060  in  1935.  Large  purchases  of  wool  by  Japan  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  improved  showing.  Optimism  exists  for  an  extension  of  trade  with  the 
East.  During  1936  two  direct  steamship  services  with  Japan  and  one  with  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  were  inaugurated,  which  are  calculated  to  open  new  outlets 
for  New  Zealand  produce  in  Asia. 

Imports 

Imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the  calendar  year  1936  were  valued  at 
$176,537,304,  an  increase  of  $31,387,128  as  compared  with  1935.  This  increase 
of  almost  $32,000,000  is  accounted  for  by  increased  purchasing  power,  the  result 
of  higher  prices  for  the  leading  exports  of  the  Dominion. 

The  largest  individual  import  item  was  motor  vehicles,  of  which  there  were 
30,264  units  brought  in  during  1936  as  compared  with  20,845  in  1935.  Values 
were  $18,188,260  and  $12,829,724  respectively.  Imports  of  electrical  apparatus 
were  valued  at  $7,366,000  as  compared  with  $5,105,264  the  year  before.  Other 
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leading  imports,  with  1935  values  within  parentheses,  were:  cotton  piece-goods, 
$7,318,356  ($6,668,296)  ;  motor  spirits,  $6,533,584  ($4,341,444);  apparel,  $5,046,- 
076  ($4,430,184);  woollen  piece-goods,  $3,409,352  ($2,610,464);  hardware, 
$3,209,644  ($2,607,944) ;  tea,  $3,000,104  ($2,594,140) ;  and  carpets,  $2,797,576 
($1,985,684).  Nearly  all  statistical  items  showed  higher  values  for  1936  than 
for  1935,  exceptions  occurring  in  the  case  of  the  following:  sugar,  $2,653,140 
($2,842,556) ;  flour,  $540,760  ($811,420) ;  crude  petroleum,  $921,660  ($1,244,- 
520) ;  other  sawn  timber,  $616,840  ($782,888) ;  tires  for  motor  vehicles,  $2,678,- 
984  ($2,940,168);  and  seeds,  $567,848  ($583,308). 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Approximately  73  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  imports  originate  in  Empire 
countries,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  about  half  of  total  purchases.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  trade  with  the  leading  suppliers: — 

United  Kingdom. — Although  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  at  $87,- 
409,388,  were  $14,273,852  higher  than  in  1935,  the  percentage  of  the  total  trade 
fell  from  50-39  to  49-51.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  consist  mostly 
of  manufactured  goods,  the  most  important  item  of  which  is  motor  vehicles. 
Sales  under  this  heading  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  recent  years — from 
$2,073,632  in  1932  to  $10,696,620  in  1936.  The  percentage  of  the  total  has  also 
increased,  the  demand  for  cars  with  a  low  gasolene  consumption  being  encour- 
aged by  the  high  price  of  fuel,  at  present  averaging  42^  cents  per  gallon. 

United  States. — In  1936  the  United  States  was  the  second  most  important 
source  of  supply  for  New  Zealand  imports,  with  shipments  valued  at  $22,101,724 
as  compared  with  $18,136,344  in  1935.  Percentages  of  the  totals  in  the  two  years 
were  12-52  and  12-50  respectively. 

Australia. — Imports  from  Australia  in  1936  accounted  for  11-19  per  cent 
of  total  New  Zealand  imports;  the  percentage  of  the  total  obtained  in  1935  was 
10-9.  Actual  values  for  the  two  years  were  $19,765,252  and  $15,822,708  respec- 
tively. The  growth  of  industrialization  of  Australia  has  had  the  affect  of  aug- 
menting the  quantity  and  value  of  manufactured  articles  imported  from  that 
source. 

New  Zealand  has  been  drawing  an  increasing  quantity  of  her  manufactured 
requirements  from  Australia  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 
Local  importers  find  the  difference  in  delivery  times  much  in  favour  of 
Australia;  in  addition,  dutiable  products  from  Australia  are  not  subject  to 
the  nine-fortieths  surtax  applicable  to  the  same  items  from  Canada.  There  is 
also  an  exchange  advantage,  the  Australian  pound  being  depreciated  to  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  New  Zealand  pound.  Under  normal  conditions  this  trend 
toward  Australia  as  a  source  of  supply  might  be  expected  to  continue.  The 
local  Government,  however,  is  keeping  close  record  of  importations,  particularly 
of  goods  of  a  class  which  are  already  being  made  in  New  Zealand,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  such  importations  on  the  present  position  and  future 
development  and  expansion  of  local  industries.  If  it  is  thought  advisable  some 
form  of  quantitative  restriction  may  be  applied  where  competition  is  of  a  par- 
ticularly serious  nature. 

During  the  year  major  increases  were  recorded  in  imports  of  hardware  and 
machinery,  steel,  dried  fruits,  cut  tobacco,  timber  sleepers,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

[New  Zealand's  trade  with  Canada  will  be  reviewed  in  next  week's  issue  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.] 
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NEW  ZEALAND  LEAF  TOBACCO  SITUATION 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  24,  1937. — Although  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  leaf 
in  New  Zealand  was  begun  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  industry  has  made  marked 
progress.  Certain  districts,  particularly  Waimea  County  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  South  Island,  appear  to  be  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  a  good-quality 
leaf,  and  although  difficulty  was  originally  encountered  in  obtaining  a  product 
suitable  to  the  manufacturer,  leaf  of  an  acceptable  quality  is  now  being 
offered. 

Production  of  leaf  tobacco  has  increased  with  minor  recessions  for  some 
years.  In  1928-29  about  1,000  acres  were  devoted  to  this  crop.  In  1934-35 
the  area  was  1,358  acres,  yielding  1,106,424  pounds  of  leaf;  in  1935-36  the 
figures  were  1,518  acres  and  1,227,793  pounds  respectively.  Figures  for  1936-37 
are  not  yet  available,  but  production  will  probably  approach  1,500,000  pounds. 

The  average  prices  (in  Canadian  currency)  per  pound  realized  for  raw 
tobacco  in  recent  years  were  as  follows:  1934-35,  26-68  cents  to  28-35  cents; 
1935-36,  28-35  cents  to  29-02  cents,  with  a  minimum  price  fixed  by  regulation 
of  20  cents;  1936-37,  31-69  cents  to  33-36  cents,  with  a  minimum  price  fixed 
by  regulation  of  23-34  cents. 

Exports 

The  bulk  of  the  production  was  originally  in  accordance  with  contracts 
arranged  between  local  manufacturers  and  growers.  In  1935,  however,  66,419 
pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  valued  at  $25,568,  were  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  1936  shipments  amounted  to  185,479  pounds  valued 
at  $73,992,  almost  exclusively  for  the  United  Kingdom.  This  domestic  leaf 
was  entirely  flue  cured.  The  total  stock  of  domestic  leaf  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  1935-36  season  was  55,176  pounds. 

Imports 

Imports  are  considerably  in  excess  of  exports,  and  for  the  year  ended  May 
31,  1937,  amounted  to  2,279,095  pounds  valued  at  $876,948,  as  compared  with 
1,851,880  pounds  valued  at  $699,132  for  the  1935-36  period.  Over  99  per  cent 
of  imports  originated  in  the  United  States. 

Goverment  Regulation 

An  important  measure  affecting  the  industry,  and  known  as  the  Tobacco- 
Growing  Industry  Act,  was  passed  at  the  1935  session  of  Parliament.  The  Act 
provided  for  a  board  of  nine  members,  the  chairman  to  be  a  representative  of 
the  Government.  Four  members  are  chosen  as  growers'  representatives,  and 
four  as  manufacturers'  representatives.  No  person  may  grow  tobacco  for  sale 
without  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  board.  Raw  tobacco  may  not  be  sold, 
purchased  or  manufactured  without  a  warrant  issued  by  the  board.  The  recent 
expansion  of  exports  is  largely  due  to  the  activities  of  the  board,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  demand  for  domestic  leaf  both  in  New  Zealand 
and  abroad. 

A  levy  not  exceeding  1-67  cent  Canadian  per  pound  is  charged  on  all  raw 
tobacco  grown  or  to  be  grown  in  the  country,  that  is  sold  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
grower  or  is  manufactured  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  manufacturer  who  has 
not  purchased  it.  Differential  charges  may  be  fixed  in  respect  of  different 
classes  of  tobacco,  the  board  being  empowered  to  classify  the  tobacco. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  IN  1936 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  December  22,  1937. — The  Leeward  Islands,  con- 
stituting the  northeast  section  of  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
consist  of  a  number  of  small  islands  whose  total  area  measures  727  square 
miles.  For  administrative  purposes  they  are  divided  into  the  five  presidencies 
of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
These  vary  in  size  from  32^  square  miles  for  Montserrat  to  304  square  miles 
for  Dominica,  and  support  a  total  population  of  139,759  inhabitants,  of  which, 
according  to  1921  census  figures,  only  2,836  are  white. 

Production 

The  production  and  export  of  tropical  agricultural  produce  is  the  main 
source  of  livelihood  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Agricultural 
labourers  receive  between  24  and  46  cents  per  day.  Sugar  cane  and  sea-island 
cotton  are  the  two  main  commercial  crops  of  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
which  are  less  mountainous  than  the  other  islands.  In  Dominica,  the  largest 
of  the  group,  because  of  its  mountainous  character,  the  major  commercial 
crops  are  citrus  fruits  such  as  limes,  grapefruit,  and  navel  oranges.  Bananas, 
avocado  pears,  mangoes,  coconuts,  and  cocoa  are  also  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  for  export.  Montserrat,  one  of  the  smallest  islands  of  the  group, 
produces  cotton  as  its  major  crop,  supplemented  by  tomatoes.  The  Virgin 
Islands  have  less  to  offer  for  export  than  the  other  islands;  the  major  crop  is 
cotton. 

The  only  industries  on  these  islands  are  a  few  ginneries  for  cotton;  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum  plants;  and  other  services  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  agricultural  products  for  export. 

Financial  Condition 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  Leeward  Islands'  revenue  is  derived  from  customs 
receipts  and  about  20  per  cent  from  internal  revenue.  Sums  realized  from  these 
and  other  sources  are  usually  supplemented  by  Imperial  grants  of  varying 
amounts  to  ensure  a  balanced  budget.  Total  local  revenue  in  1936  amounted 
to  £276,069  as  compared  to  total  local  expenditure  of  £281,808.  The  addition 
of  £40,379  to  the  local  revenue  from  Imperial  grants  brought  the  total  revenue 
up  to  £316,448  as  compared  to  full  expenditure  of  £305,967,  which  included 
certain  expenditures  coA^ered  by  the  Imperial  grants.  In  1935  the  total  revenue 
amounted  to  £315,567  as  compared  to  an  expenditure  of  £303,726,  the  Imperial 
grants  in  this  year  amounting  to  £41,947. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  trade  of  the  Leeward  Islands  has  shown  an  adverse  balance  during 
the  past  few  years.  An  examination  of  total  imports  and  exports,  excluding 
re-exports,  of  the  individual  islands  reveals  that  this  general  condition  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  Dominica.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  this  island  though  larger  than  the  others,  because  of  its 
mountainous  character  cannot  produce  the  sugar  and  cotton  crops  which 
favour  the  islands  of  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua. 

The  trade  balances  of  the  Leeward  Islands  and  of  the  individual  presi- 
dencies are  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 
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Total  Leeward  Islands — 

1934 

1935 

1936 

£578,607 

£578,918 

£662,384 

561,947 

545,064 

606,739 

Balance 

—  £  16,660 

—  £  33,854 

—  £  55,645 

St  Kitts-Nevis  

£236,861 

£240,702 

£256,127 

277,052 

258,746  ■ 

290,124 

Balance 

+  £  40,191 

+  £  18,044 

+  £  33,997 

Antigua — 

£163,598 

£157,656 

£220,375 

188,243 

159,804 

200,079 

Balance 

+  £  24,645 

+  £  2,148 

—  £  20,296 

Dominica — 

£133,207 

£114,879 

£113,150 

41,249 

44,900 

57,669 

Balance 

+  £  91,958 

—  £  69,979 

—  £  55,481 

£  36,217 

£  57,398 

£  62,104 

45,438 

71,954 

48,059 

+  £  9,221 

+£  14,556 

-£  14,045 

Virgin  Islands — 

£  8,184 

£  8,283 

£  10,628 

10,049 

9,280 

10,808 

+  £  1,865 

+  £  997 

+  £  180 

+  Signifies  a  favourable  balance. 

—  Signifies  an 

unfavourable 

balance. 

Exports 

Total  Leeward  Island  exports  in  1936  amounted  to  £606,739  as  compared 
to  £545,064  in  1935.  The  leading  items  of  exports  consisted  of:  sugar,  £410,- 
170;  raw  cotton,  £75,245;  molasses,  £11,910;  lime  oil  (distilled),  £11,728; 
bananas,  £8,275;  tomatoes,  £7,091;  oranges,  £6,671;  limes,  £6,197;  lime  juice, 
£5,598;  cane  syrup,  £5,094;  bay  oil,  £3,230;  and  lime  oil  (ecuelled),  £2,045. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  leading  market  for  sugar  and  raw  cotton. 
Canada  purchased  the  largest  percentage  of  molasses,  tomatoes,  oranges, 
bananas,  cane  syrup,  grapefruit,  and  coconuts;  sugar  to  the  value  of  £177,436 
was  the  largest  single  item.  The  United  States  was  the  best  market  for  limes 
and  lime  oil. 

Imports 

Imports  into  these  islands  devoted  to  the  production  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  confined  to  necessities  and  materials  and  equipment  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  agriculture. 

Starch  foodstuffs  consisting  of  flour,  £65,304  (£64,291  in  1935) ;  rice,  £18,122 
(£17,613);  and  cornmeal,  £15,093  (£16,815),  together  with  dried  salt  fish, 
£16,916  (£17,657) ,  comprise  the  main  imported  articles  of  native  diet.  Cheap 
cotton  materials,  listed  in  the  import  figures  as  cotton  piece-goods,  £54,992 
(£45,465),  and  cotton  manufactures,  £17,593  (£15,211),  together  with  low- 
priced  footwear,  such  as  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  listed  in  the  imports  with 
other  items  of  similar  description  as  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £16,027  (£12,- 
625) ,  are  staple  demands  for  this  territory. 

Building  materials,  made  up  largely  of  imports  of  pitch  pine  from  the 
United  States  and  white  pine  and  shingles  from  Canada,  combined  to  make 
up  a  wood  and  timber  import  valued  in  1936  at  £32,602  (£25,697).  Machinery, 
consisting  mostly  of  sugar  machinery,  was  imported  to  a  value  of  £21,895 
(£25,679),  and  bags  and  sacks  to  the  value  of  £8,044  (£13,613).  Other  imports 
consisted  of  hardware,  £19,825  (£19,232) ;  manures,  £17,148  (£18,898) ;  cigar- 
ettes, £12,124  (£12,361) ;  refined  sugar,  £6,963  (£6,384) ;  motor  cars,  £8,880 
(£5,811);  lorries,  £6,047  (£4,246);  butter  substitutes,  £8,801  (£8,485);  lard 
and  lard  substitutes,  £8,531  (£6,979) ;  medicines  and  drugs,  £8,726  (£7,525) ; 
and  apparel,  £7,805  (£5,740) . 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £275,183,  or  43-2  per 
cent  of  total  imports,  as  compared  with  £231,319,  or  41-5  per  cent,  in  1935,  the 
major  items  from  the  United  Kingdom  being:  cotton  piece-goods,  £47,229 
(£38,160) ;  hardware,  £14,909  (£15,355) ;  sugar  machinery,  £13,173  (£11,272) ; 
cotton  manufactures  other  than  piece-goods,  £9,220  (£10,279) ;  cigarettes, 
£11,914  (£12,269);  metal  manufactures,  £8,888  (£491);  manures,  £8,750 
(£8,646) ;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £7,563  (£5,343) ;  lard  and  lard  substitutes, 
£8,405  (£6,591) ;  common  soap,  £6,920  (£6,746) ;  edible  oils,  £6,868  (£4,310) ; 
refined  sugar,  £6,460  (£4,951) ;  medicines  and  drugs,  £5,177  (£4,672)  ;  and 
cement,  £5,625  (£3,585) .  Other  products  of  lesser  value,  but  for  which  the 
United  Kingdom  was  the  main  source  of  supply,  consisted  of:  motor  car  parts 
and  tires,  £2,557;  cordage,  £2,277;  haberdashery,  £4,188;  painters'  colours, 
£2,909;  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  £2,082;  butter,  £1,866;  butter  substitutes, 
£2,372;  confectionery,  £2,399;  and  whisky,  £2,470. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada,  the  second  important  source  of  supply,  amounted  to 
£133,333,  or  20-8  per  cent  of  total  merchandise  imports,  as  compared  to 
£121,792,  or  21-8  per  cent,  in  1935.  Flour  was  the  outstanding  import  from 
Canada,  amounting  in  value  to  £58,921,  or  90-2  per  cent  of  total  imports,  as 
compared  to  £56,016,  or  87-1  per  cent,  in  1935.  Other  products  obtained  from 
Canada  consisted  of  the  following:  white  pine,  £8,718  (£7,616) ;  fish  other 
than  pickled,  £12,703  (£13,612) ;  motor  cars,  £4,128  (£2,615) ;  motor  lorries, 
£3,143  (£1,921);  hardware,  £2,287  (£1,711);  pickled  fish,  £2,583  (£2,080); 
linseed  meal,  £3,142  (£1,922) ;  pickled  beef  and  pork,  £1,798  (£1,409) ;  butter, 
£1,790  (£2,229)  ;  cheese,  £1,746  (£1,829)  ;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £1,615 
(£1,349) ;  automobile  parts  and  tires,  £1,672  (£1,202) ;  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions, £1,607  (£1,159) ;  shingles,  £1,530  (£1,445) ;  unsweetened  biscuits  in 
barrels,  £1,262  (£201);  canned  fish,  £1,205  (£802);  manures,  £1,095  (£3,272); 
medicines  and  drugs,  £1,043  (£947) ;  cornmeal,  £1,041  (£503) ;  paper  manu- 
factures, £1,001  (£636);  potatoes,  £863  (£1,389). 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  the  main  foreign  source  of  supply,  were 
valued  at  £95,268  or  14-8  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1936  as  against  14 '7 
per  cent  of  total  imports  or  £82,273  in  1935.  The  leading  imports  from  this 
country  consisted  of  pitch  pine,  £15,178  (£13,019) ;  cornmeal,  £13,932  (£15,- 
893) ;  cotton  piece-goods,  £5,905  (£5,204) ;  manures,  £5,111  (£4,715) ;  elec- 
trical supplies,  £3,022  (£1,857) ;  beef  and  pork,  pickled,  £3,840  (£2,936) ;  motor 
car  parts  and  tires,  £2,430  (£1,585) ;  apparel,  £2,038  (£1,409)  ;  medicines  and 
drugs,  £1,993  (£1,544) ;  motor  cars,  £1,951  (£614) ;  motor  lorries,  £1,662  (£456) ; 
boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £1,110  (£519);  hardware,  £1,368  (£1,232);  and 
smoked  meats,  £1,022  (£1,664). 


EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  THE  LEVANT  STATES  UNDER  FRENCH 

MANDATE,  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  in  French  francs;  one  franc  is  equal  to  approximately  $0*0446) 

Cairo,  November  30,  1937. — Total  value  of  imports  into  the  Levant  States 
under  French  mandate  (Syria,  the  Lebanon,  Latakia,  the  Jebel  Druse,  and  the 
Sanjak  of  Alexandretta) ,  composed  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption  and 
transit  entries,  amounted  to  778,599,000  francs  in  1936  as  compared  with  787,- 
686,000  francs  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  9,087,000  francs  (1-15  per  cent);  imports 
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for  home  consumption  totalled  in  value  576,782,000  francs  as  against  595,770,000 
francs,  a  decline  of  18,988,000  francs  (3-18  per  cent);  and  entries  in  transit 
(including  the  oil  passing  through  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company's  pipe-line  to 
Tripoli)  were  valued  at  201,817,000  francs  in  comparison  with  191,916,000 
francs,  an  increase  of  9,901,000  francs. 

On  the  other  hand,  total  exports,  comprising  exports  of  products  of  the  soil 
and  native  industries  (commerce  special),  re-exports,  and  transit  exits,  stood 
at  538,799,000  francs  in  1936  as  against  435,696,000  francs  in  1935,  an  increase 
of  103,083,000  francs  (23-65  per  cent);  exports  (commerce  special)  were  esti- 
mated at  329,577,000  francs  as  compared  with  234,699,000  'francs,  an  advance 
of  94,878,000  francs  (40-42  per  cent) ;  re-exports  were  assessed  at  7,384,000 
francs  against  9,081,000  francs,  a  recession  of  1,697,000  francs  (18-68  per  cent) ; 
and  transit  exits  (including  oil  passing  through  to  Tripoli)  amounted  to  201,- 
818,000  francs  as  compared  with  191,916,000  francs,  an  increase  of  9,902,000 
francs. 

Balance  of  Trade 

The  balance  of  trade — that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  exports,  re- 
exports, and  transit  exits  on  the  one  side,  and  imports  and  transit  entries  on 
the  other,  represented  a  deficit  of  239,820,000  francs  in  1936  as  compared  with 
351,990,000  francs  in  1935,  a  reduction  of  112,170,000  francs. 

As  may  be  observed  from  the  following  figures,  the  tendency  towards  a 
better  equilibrium  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Levant  States  under 
French  mandate  has  been  continuous  in  the  past  six  years: — 

Imports  and  Exports, 
Transit     Re-exports  and 

Year  Entries      Transit  Exits  Deficit 

1,000  Fr.         1,000  Fr.  1,000  Fr. 

1931    1,159,373  417,833  741,546 

1932    969,992  342,492  627,500 

1933    903,523  347,666  555,857 

1934    736,649  311,288  425,361 

1935    787,686  435,696  351,990 

1936    778,599  538,779  239,820 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  deficit  of  the  trade  balance  of  the  Mandated  States 
is  largely  compensated  by  revenue  derived  from  the  army  of  occupation,  tourists, 
visitors,  shipping,  remittances  from  emigrants,  etc.  It  follows  that  the  general 
economic  situation  of  the  Mandated  States  is  not  impaired  as  a  result  of  the 
persistent  unfavourable  balance  of  visible  trade.  In  addition,  there  is  an  evident 
progress  in  exports. 

Imports  (Commerce  Special) 

sources  of  supply 

Imports  into  the  Levant  States  under  French  mandate  were  distributed  as 
follows  in  1936  and  1935  respectively: — 

1936  1935 
Country  Francs  Francs 

Total   576,782,380  595,770,340 

France   77,222,140  85,559,540 

French  Colonies,  Protectorates,  etc  .  .  . .  3,310,360  1,158,940 

Germany   38,935,060  38,454,560 

Austria   ..  7,390,520  6,448,560 

Belgium   37,727,960  32,301,320 

Cyprus   779,620  829,320 

Egypt   18,468,560  19,232,920 

United  States   37,198,380  41,298,780 

United  Kingdom   64,558,080  63,825,180 

Greece   2,449,940  4,227,120 

British  India   20,119,540  16,879,800 

Iraq   19,981,760  30,425,360 

Italy   11,154,440  24,995,480 

Japan   32,795,620  38,250,460 
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Imports  by  Countries  of  Supply — Concluded 

1936  1935 

Country  Francs  Francs 

Palestine   25,123,420  22,431,340 

Holland   7,238,620  7,734,780 

Iran   4,928,560  5,735,880 

Poland   7,275,600  4,306,680 

Roumania   35,515,360  31,193,600 

Saudi-Arabia   626,420  618,540 

Sweden   5,309,800  3,952,220 

Switzerland   4,658,360  3,765,900 

Czechoslovakia   14,573,720  12,912,080 

Transjordan   2,722,040  1,404,060 

Turkey   14,296,860  35,130,980 

Russia   6,738,620  5,753,880 

Yugoslavia   2,352,820  2,862,040 

Other  countries   33,620,200  34,001,020 

As  in  previous  years,  France  occupied  first  place  in  1936  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  imports  for  home  consumption,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Roumania,  Palestine,  British 
India,  and  Iraq.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  kept  their  respective  places; 
Germany  moved  up  from  fifth  to  fourth.  Belgium  advanced  from  seventh  to 
fifth;  the  United  States  dropped  from  fourth  to  sixth;  Roumania,  Palestine, 
British  India,  and  Iraq  gained  ground;  and  Turkey  and  Italy  experienced  an 
important  setback. 

PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  IMPORT 

The  principal  items  of  import  into  the  Levant  Mandated  States  in  1936  and 
1935  included  the  following,  the  figures  for  1935  being  within  parentheses: — 

Cotton  yams  and  piece-goods,  90,705,340  francs  (77,344,620  francs) ;  iron  and  steel, 
50,479„380  (49,493,240) ;  coal,  coke,  and  mineral  oils,  37,627,000  (35,653,660) ;  wool  and  woollen 
manufactures,  except  apparel,  33,340,380  (31,385,120);  silk  yarns  and  piece-goods,  and  arti- 
ficial silk  and  manufactures  thereof,  23,464,620  (23,053,860;  live  animals,  23,010,140  (51,904,- 
620) ;  wood  and  articles  of  wood,  18,662,440  (14,313,380) ;  sugar,  sweets,  and  syrups,  17,845,760 
(15.414,320);  machinery,  machines,  and  parts  thereof,  17,783,640  (17,308,300);  hides,  skins, 
and  leather,  17,019,460  (13,767,740) ;  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  and  bicycles,  16,342,800 
(26,375.860);  cereals,  15,256,380  (14,853,340);  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  14,567,200 
(13,270,000);  electric  machinery  and  apparatus,  10,680,220  (11,610,980);  and  rubber  and 
rubber  goods,  10,050,760  francs  (9,703,980  francs) . 

TRANSIT  ENTRIES 

Transit  entries,  valued  at  201,817,000  francs  in  1936  as  compared  with 
191,916,000  francs  in  the  preceding  year,  came  principally  from  Iraq  and  Turkey, 
the  former's  share  being  about  three-fifths  and  that  of  the  latter  approximately 
one-fifth.  The  position  occupied  by  Iraq  in  transit  entries  has  its  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  those  entries  include  oil. 


Exports  (Commerce  Special) 

destination  of  exports 

The  destinations  of  the  Levant  Mandated  States'  exports  and  the  share  of 
each  country,  for  1936  and  1935,  were  as  follows: — 


1936  1935 

Country                                         Francs  Francs 

Total   329,577,740  234,699,540 

France   56.893,900  29,974.600 

French  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  etc.             4.418.420  546.300' 

Germany                                                           6.050,760  7,262.420 

Austria                                                             2,252,940  326,280 

Belgium                                                            6,841.660  3,067.180 

Cyprus                                                              4,311,940  329.300 

Egypt   17,892,920  15,158,340 

United  States   29,362,080  11.079,340' 

United  Kingdom   27,492,380  16,948,980 
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Exports  by  Countries  of  Destination — Concluded 


1936  1935 

Country  Francs  Francs 

Greece   1,076,440  364,200 

British  India   103,060  4,420 

Iraq   3,415,060  7,066,060 

Italy   8,537,640  9,022,920 

Japan   1,838,580  3,320 

Palestine   120,716,400  106,858,340 

Holland   320,220  259,700 

Iran   132,660  69,420 

Poland   37,260     ,  100 

Roumania   786,020  844,200 

Saudi-Arabia   1,511,760  814,020 

Sweden   103,000  111,980 

Switzerland   74,700  47,080 

Czechoslovakia   517,000  99,320 

Transjordan   12,294,820  8,698,820 

Turkey   6,541,180  4,2*53,480 

Russia   1,208,940  1,836,580 

Other  countries   10,846,000  9,592,640 


Palestine  continued  to  be  the  most  important  outlet  for  exports  from  the 
Levant  States  under  French  mandate,  followed  by  France,  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  Transjordan,  Italy,  Iraq,  Belgium,  and  Turkey. 

CHIEF  EXPORTS 

The  chief  items  of  export  from  the  Mandated  States  in  1936  included: 
wheat;  barley;  onions;  lentils;  beans;  millet;  lemons;  oranges;  leaf  tobacco; 
olive  oil;  cotton  textiles;  silk  and  artificial  silk  textiles;  raw  silk;  cocoons;  raw 
cottonwool;  boots  and  shoes ;  beer;  prepared  skins ;  salted  casings;  fruit  paste 
and  preserves;  sweets  and  candies;  household  soap;  and  cement. 

RE-EXPORTS 

Re-exports,  valued  at  7,384,000  francs  in  1936  as  against  9,081,000  francs  in 
1935,  were  chiefly  directed  to  Palestine,  Iraq,  Egypt,  and  Transjordan,  Palestine 
taking  about  one-half  as  her  share. 

The  most  important  items  under  this  heading  in  1936  were:  wool;  raw  cotton; 
silk  yarns  and  piece-goods,  and  artificial  silk  manufactures ;  wood  and  articles  of 
wood;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products;  rubber  and  rubber  goods;  mineral 
oils;  hides,  skins,  and  leather;  paper;  iron  and  steel;  musical  instruments;  and 
motor  vehicles. 

TRANSIT  EXITS 

Transit  exits,  valued  at  201,818,000  francs  in  1936  in  comparison  with  191,- 
916,000  in  1935,  were  destined  principally  for  France,  Iraq,  Palestine,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Egypt. 

The  increase  in  transit  exits  is  ascribed  to  a  greater  oil  movement. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  value  of  exports  from 
Canada  to  Syria  (including  other  Mandated  States)  totalled  $87,022  in  1936 
and  $93,410  in  1935,  and  imports  into  the  Dominion  $2,588  and  $4,208  respec- 
tively. Canada's  chief  export  is  tires  and  inner  tubes,  the  sales  of  which 
amounted  to  $56,653  in  1936  and  to  $65,860  in  1935.  The  other  Canadian 
articles  shipped  to  that  country  comprised  patent  leather,  pure  silk  stockings, 
storage  batteries,  wood  separators,  porcelain  insulators,  chewing  gum,  some 
rubber  manufactures,  etc. 

General  Conditions 

The  situation  in  the  Levant  States  under  French  mandate  was  none  too 
favourable  in  the  first  part  of  1936,  due  to  political  agitation  in  Syria  and 
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Palestine,  to  the  application  of  sanctions  to  Italy,  and  to  reduced  co-ops,  these 
factors  bringing  in  their  train  a  slackening  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
and  a  contraction  of  credit.  Another  unfavourable  development  was  the 
devaluation  of  the  local  currency,  in  common  with  that  of  France,  which  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  Internal  troubles  eventually  dis- 
appeared, normal  trade  relations  with  Palestine  and  Italy  were  restored,  and 
a  revaluation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  permitted  of  the  disposal  of  existing 
stocks  at  advantageous  prices.   On  the  whole,  the  year  was  satisfactory. 

SALES  OF  HOUSEHOLD   ELECTRIC   REFRIGERATORS   IN  EGYPT 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  £E  equals  approximately  $5  Canadian) 
Cairo,  December  14,  1937. — Household  electric  refrigerators  sold  in  Egypt 
come  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States;  the  United  Kingdom  also 
supplies  a  limited  number.  Imports  amounted  to  274  units  valued  at  £E5,356 
in  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1937,  as  compared  with  140  units  (136 
from  the  United  States)  valued  at  £E3,094  for  the  year  1936  and  147  units 
(140  from  the  United  States)  assessed  at  £E3,035  in  1935.  Five  leading  makes 
are  imported,  and  prices  range  from  $75  to  $110  c.i.f.  Alexandria.  The  most 
popular  sizes  are  those  having  capacities  of  4,  6,  and  8  cubic  feet  (inside  space 
available).  Refrigerators  for  this  market  are  treated  with  "  duco  "  or  a  similar 
product.  As  a  rule,  no  water  coil  is  required,  while,  generally  speaking,  motors 
do  not  have  to  be  especially  impregnated  as  for  humid  and  tropical  climates. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  currents  in  Egypt,  which  suggests  that  instructions 
in  this  respect  must  be  explicitly  followed  by  shippers.  Currents,  voltages,  and 
cycles  in  the  principal  centres  include  the  following:  a.c,  monophase,  100 
volts,  40  cycles  (centre  of  Cairo) ;  a.c,  monophase,  200  volts,  40  cycles  (resi- 
dential section  of  Cairo) ;  a.c,  monophase,  115  volts,  50  cycles,  also  a.c,  mono- 
phase, 230  volts,  50  cycles,  and  a.c,  triphase,  220  volts,  50  cycles  (Alexandria) ; 
a.c,  monophase,  105-110  volts,  40  cycles  (Port  Said) ;  and  a.c,  triphase,  220 
volts,  50  cycles  (Ismailia). 

Sales  Prospects  and  Methods 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  electric  current  in  Egypt,  electric  refrigerators 
have  been  until  recently  out  of  reach  of  any  but  the  well-to-do  classes.  How- 
ever, a  comparatively  cheap  domestic  rate  for  certain  hours  of  the  day  has 
of  late  been  introduced  by  the  power  companies  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
which  now  makes  it  possible  for  people  of  more  moderate  means  to  afford 
electric  refrigerators.  The  demand  is  increasing,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  import 
figures  for  1937  in  comparison  with  those  for  the  two  previous  years. 

Imported  refrigerators  are  sold  through  merchants,  with  exclusive  rights, 
who  maintain  a  store  either  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria  or  stores  in  both  centres, 
where  the  refrigerators  are  sold  direct  to  consumers  along  with  other  household 
electrical  appliances.  Long-term  credits  are  accorded  by  shippers,  and  mer- 
chants, in  turn,  grant  long-credit  or  instalment  terms  to  customers.  No  organ- 
ized system  of  canvassing  appears  to  have  been  introduced  as  yet  by  sellers 
of  refrigerators. 

The  entry  duty  is  17  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 
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CANNED  SALMON  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  EGYPT 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  £E  equals  approximately  $5  Canadian) 

Cairo,  December  9,  1937. — According  to  Egyptian  official  statistics,  imports 
of  canned  salmon  into  Egypt  amounted  to  £E3,321  for  the  eight  months  ended 
August  31,  1937,  as  compared  with  £E4,419  and  £E5,157  for  1936  and  1935 
respectively.  Details  of  imports  for  1937  are  not  available;  in  1936  and  1935 
they  were  distributed  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1935  being  sh'own  within  paren- 
theses: United  Kingdom,  £E1,705  (£E1,929) ;  Japan,  £E1,448  (£E2,425) ;  United 
States,  £E842  (£E428) ;  Canada,  £E244  (£E181) ;  Denmark,  £E168  (£E129). 

From  1935  to  1936  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  imports  from  Japan. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  share  attributed  to  Canada  in  the  Egyptian 
statistics  represents  only  direct  shipments.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
are  reported  in  local  trade  circles  to  be  composed  largely  of  Canadian  salmon, 
so  that  imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1936  would  appear  to  have  exceeded  in 
volume  and  value  those  from  any  other  country. 

The  fact  that  direct  shipments  of  Canadian  salmon  to  Egypt  are  so  small 
is  probably  due  to  the  opinion  that  the  outlet  offered  by  the  Egyptian  market 
is  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  to  render  worthwhile  special  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Canadian  packers,  and  that,  owing  to  her  geographical  distance,  Egypt  can 
best  be  supplied  through  their  London  agents. 

Market  Possibilities 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  canned  pilchards  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
the  price  of  this  commodity,  an  increased  interest  in  Canadian  salmon  has  of 
late  developed  in  this  country.  Inquiries  have  been  received  by  this  office  from 
various  importers  wishing  to  be  put  in  direct  contact  with  exporters  in  Canada. 
Interested  packers  are  therefore  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo  office,  sending  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria. 

The  latest  quotation  c.i.f.  Alexandria  on  Japanese  "pink"  salmon,  packed 
in  cases  of  forty-eight  l's,  is  14s.  It  is  generally  accepted  in  Egypt  that  Cana- 
dian salmon  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  Japanese  product,  and,  although  this 
country  is  a  price  market,  sources  in  the  trade  are  of  the  opinion  that  Canadian 
salmon  can  fetch  a  slightly  higher  price  without  affecting  sales. 

The  demand  is  exclusively  for  l's.  The  Japanese  salmon  sold  in  Egypt  is 
entirely  of  the  "pink"  type.  Quotations  submitted  by  Canadian  exporters,  how- 
ever, should  be  for  both  the  "pink"  and  "chum"  varieties. 

Import  business  is  done  as  a  rule  through  wholesalers.  Terms  of  payment 
are  cash  against  documents. 

Canned  salmon  imported  into  Egypt  is,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin, 
dutiable  at  900  milliemes  (about  $4.50)  per  100  kilograms  (220-4  pounds),  net. 
weight,  to  which  is  added  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARGENTINE    LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  December  6,  1937. — The  Argentine  Meat  Producers'  Corpora- 
tion was  constituted  in  October,  1934.  It  is  an  organization  of  an  entirely  new 
character  in  the  economic  and  legislative  life  of  Argentina.  It  was  created 
by  the  State,  but  once  created  it  became  independent.  Its  revenues  are  not 
provided  by  the  State  but  by  its  shareholders  who,  as  livestock  producers, 
automatically  become  shareholders  because  they  contribute  in  respect  of  a  one 
per  cent  sales  tax  levied  on  all  livestock  sales.    The  corporation  is  a  strictly 
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commercial  entity  whose  main  function  is  "  the  better  regulation  of  commerce 
in  meats  in  order  to  assure  reasonable  returns  to  the  livestock  raisers." 

Functions  of  the  Organization 

The  corporation  began  operations  in  January,  1935.  It  had  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $3,000,000  on  May  31  last,  which  is  being  increased  gradually,  as 
revenues  from  the  one  per  cent  sales  tax  permit  and  working  capital  is  required, 
to  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,000,000.  It  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
private  packing  companies  except  that  so  far  it  has  no  packing  plant  of  its  own. 
It  buys  for  cash  in  the  open  market  livestock,  including  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
will  shortly  purchase  also  pigs;  has  its  purchases  slaughtered  on  a  cost  plus 
basis  under  contract  with  two  private  packers;  and  has  its  own  sales  offices  in 
London  and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  market,  through  which  its 
meats  and  by-products  are  sold.  The  corporation  has  been  promised  $16,500,000 
by  the  Government  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  plant  or  alternatively  for 
the  purchase  of  one  of  the  existing  packing  plants. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1937,  the  corporation  purchased 
and  had  slaughtered  492,127  head  of  cattle,  of  which  252,131  went  to  the 
domestic  trade  and  239,976  were  for  export;  and  580,937  sheep  and  lambs,  of 
which  all  but  14,020  were  exported.  In  the  same  period  Swifts  slaughtered 
863,986  head  of  cattle,  Armours  627,231  head,  and  Vesteys  563,705,  so  that  the 
corporation  ranked  fourth  amongst  the  big  packers.  It  has  been  allotted  10-68 
per  cent  of  the  meat  quota  for  the  United  Kingdom  from  Argentina. 

The  corporation  showed  a  gross  profit  on  sales  of  $22,300,000  amounting  to 
$1,730,000,  and  a  net  profit  of  $347,175  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  balance  sheet 
shows  $275,600  as  having  been  spent  in  maintaining  prices;  this  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Producers'  Corporation. 

Future  Objectives 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  Producers'  Corporation  for  the  future  are 
to  have  a  packing  plant  of  its  own,  to  provide  storage  facilities  which  will 
permit  meats  to  be  held  over  when  slaughterings  are  heavy  on  account  of 
seasonal  conditions,  to  improve  and  cheapen  internal  transportation  facilities 
for  livestock  via  the  river  routes,  and  to  obtain  an  increase  in  its  share  of  the 
Argentine  meat  quota  in  the  United  Kingdom,  85  per  cent  of  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  private  packers.  The  corporation  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  inaugurating  the  current  publicity  campaign  to  further  sales  of  Argentine 
beef  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  announced  that  a  grain  producers'  corpora- 
tion will  be  constituted  shortly.  No  details  as  to  the  type  of  organization  that 
will  be  set  up  for  the  grain  farmers  are  yet  available.  Full  details  on  the 
legislation  and  on  the  actual  method  of  operations  (to  the  close  of  its  second 
fiscal  year)  of  the  Argentine  Meat  Producers'  Corporation,  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


UNITED  STATES  MARKET  FOR  BLACK  CURRANTS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  December  28,  1937. — The  demand  for  black  currants  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  number  of  jam  and  jelly 
manufacturers.  The  fruit  is  of  such  minor  importance  that  no  statistics  covering 
its  production  or  trade  are '  available.  Domestic  production  does  not  begin  to 
fill  even  the  limited  demand,  and  there  is  a  regular  importation  of  black  cur- 
rants from  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Tasmania. 
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If  any  supplies  are  coming  from  British  Columbia  or  from  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  the  volume  is  small.  A  small  export  movement  of  black  currants 
from  the  State  of  Washington  to  British  Columbia,  amounting  to  15  to  35  tons 
annually,  is  reported,  and  packers  in  Seattle  state  that  in  some  seasons  they 
have  had  difficulty  in  competing  with  Canadian  buyers  bidding  for  the  avail- 
able supplies. 

Local  Production 

The  production  of  black  currants  in  the  United  States  is  prohibited  in 
twelve  states  (including  Michigan)  because  they  are  said  to  harbour  a  rust 
that  is  injurious  to  the  five-leafed  pines.  Similarly,  interstate  commerce  is 
prohibited  in  the  plants  or  fruit  throughout  the  United  States  except  for  another 
twelve  states.  This  prohibition  in  no  way  affects  the  importation  of  the  fruit, 
but  is  undoubtedly  designed  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  grow  black  currants 
in  the  prohibited  areas. 

This  prohibition  of  production  appears  to  have  been  effectively  carried 
out.  For  example,  in  Michigan,  probably  one  of  the  largest  producers,  109,333 
bushes  had  been  destroyed  up  to  the  end  of  1936.  Under  the  circumstances, 
whatever  production  does  exist  is  obviously  small  and  not  likely  to  be  developed. 

Demand 

The  demand  for  black  currants  is  principally  for  the  jam  industry,  catering 
to  the  English,  Scottish  or  Canadian  elements.  There  is  also  a  limited  demand 
in  Chicago  for  fresh  black  currants. 

While  the  production  of  black  currant  jam  in  the  United  States  is  relatively 
small,  it  is  probable  that  the  industry  would  be  able  to  absorb  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial supply  of  fruit  from  Canada  if  a  satisfactory  pack  could  be  offered. 

While  statistical  information  on  the  importation  of  black  currants  into 
the  United  States  is  not  available,  one  of  the  most  important  consumers,  handling 
over  half  of  the  supply  imported,  purchases  considerably  over  75  tons  annually. 
Imports  are  either  frozen  or  canned,  the  latter  being  invariably  a  straight  pack 
without  sugar. 

Prices  and  Duties 

Fresh  black  currants  sold  wholesale  last  season  for  as  high  as  $3.50  to  $4 
per  16-quart  case  on  the  Chicago  market.  This  compares  with  a  price  of  $2 
per  case  for  red  currants.  Prices  paid  for  frozen  or  canned  black  currants  are 
not  available.  The  duty  on  black  currants,  whether  fresh,  frozen  or  canned, 
is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Prospects  for  Canadian  Supplies 

While  the  demand  for  black  currants  is  limited,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
very  definite  importation  and  its  volume  appears  to  be  sufficiently  great  to 
offer  an  outlet  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  fruit.  It  remains,  then, 
for  growers  to  advise  possib]e  consumers  of  their  expected  supply  in  advance 
of  the  season  and  to  submit  samples  and  prices  on  both  canned  and  frozen 
black  currants  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  there  is  a  trade  to  be  developed  it 
is  essential  to  put  up  a  pack  that  will  be  uniform  and,  above  all,  consistent 
with  the  samples  submitted.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  smaller  but  high  priced 
market  in  Chicago  for  some  selected  fresh  fruit. 

Information  concerning  consumers  and  dealers  that  are  using  black  cur- 
rants or  that  might  be  interested  in  the  event  satisfactory  supplies  can  be 
offered  is  available  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 
Copies  of  any  correspondence  with  these  firms  should  be  forwarded  ^  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York  for  the  necessary  co-operation. 
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ABRASIVE  GARNET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

R.  G.  0.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  December  17,  1937. — Some  years  ago  there  was  a  small  importa- 
tion of  Spanish  abrasive  garnet  into  the  United  States,  but  recently  the  demand 
has  been  rilled  exclusively  by  domestic  production,  which  is  well  under  capacity. 

The  production  of  garnet  in  the  United  States  has  shown  a  considerable 
increase  since  1932  when  it  stood  at  1,950  short  tons;  since  then  it  has  steadily 
increased  to  3,820  tons  in  1936.  This  increase  is  of  interest  since  it  was  more 
rapid  than  the  general  revival  in  business.  At  the  same  time  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  garnet  over  this  period  was  not  as  rapid  as  in  artificial  abrasives  in 
general. 

The  Adirondack  region  of  New  York  State  is  by  far  the  most  important 
source  in  the  United  States  and  sets  the  standard  of  quality.  Other  sources  of 
lesser  importance  are  New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina. 

Prices 

Prices  of  garnet  concentrates  of  the  Adirondack  quality,  crushed  small,  are 
from  $65  to  $70  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  cars  at  the  shipping  point.  New  Hampshire 
garnet  sells  for  less  than  half  these  prices.  Nominal  quotations  on  Spanish 
garnet  are  $60  c.i.f.  New  York.  The  duty  on  garnet  in  grains,  ground  or  pul- 
verized, is  one  cent  per  pound,  while  ungraded  concentrates  or  crude  ore  would 
probably  enter  free,  depending  on  final  customs  classification. 

In  view  of  the  adequate  supply  of  first-quality  garnet,  users  have  shown 
no  interest  in  Canadian  supplies,  but  if  Canadian  shippers  can  offer  garnet  of 
good  quality  at  competitive  prices,  there  would  be  an  opening  in  the  United 
States. 

TRADE  CONTROL  MEASURES  IN  JAPAN 

With  reference  to  the  report  on  the  above  subject  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1768  (December  18,  1937),  Mr.  T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Tokyo,  writes  under  date  December  1,  1937,  that  investi- 
gations and  inspections  have  now  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  stocks  in  Japan  of  certain  specified  commodities,  so  that  the  authorities  may 
be  in  a  position  to  determine  and  to  regulate  their  import  according  to  necessity 
and  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  excessive  and  speculative  imports. 
Among  the  commodities  listed  for  investigation  wood,  pulp,  hides,  and  leather 
are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

The  activities  of  importers  and  exporters  are  also  subject  to  examination, 
and  an  investigation  has  been  instituted  to  ascertain  the  details  of  these  organiza- 
tions, their  foreign  interests,  the  commodities  imported  or  exported,  quantities, 
values,  destination,  etc. 

With  this  information  available  the  authorities  will  be  in  a  position  to 
control  more  effectively  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Japan. 

JAPAN'S  POPULATION,  1937 

A.  K.  Dotjll,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  December  12,  1937. — According  to  the  Cabinet  Statistics  Bureau 
the  population  of  Japan  proper  as  of  October  1,  1937,  was  estimated  at  71,252,- 
800,  an  increase  of  994,600  over  the  figures  for  the  same  date  last  year. 

There  are  35,709,700  men  and  35,543,100  women  in  Japan,  or  100-47  men 
to  every  100  women.  Tokyo  prefecture,  with  6,769,800,  has  the  largest  popula- 
tion, followed  by  Osaka  prefecture  with  4,610,000;  Hokkaido,  3,170,000;  Hyogo, 
3,030,000;  Aichi,  2,980,000;  Fukuoka,  2,830,000;  and  Niigata,  2,020,000. 
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Nine  prefectures  have  populations  of  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000;  13 
between  1,000,000  and  1,500,000;  nine  between  700,000  and  1,000,000,  and  four 
between  500,000  and  700,000.  Tottori  prefecture  has  the  smallest  population 
with  491,000. 

There  are  145  cities  in  Japan  with  a  combined  population  of  25,109,400,  or 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  Thirty-nine  cities  have  each  a  population  of 
over  100,000.  The  ten  largest  of  these  are:  Tokyo,  6,274,000;  Osaka,  3,213,000; 
Nagoya,  1,186,900;  Kyoto,  1,133,900;  Kobe,  964,000;  Yokohama,  759,700;  Hiro- 
shima, 326,600;  Fukuoka,  308,200;  Kure,  248,400;  Yawata,  229,600. 


TENDERS  INVITED:  New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  and  the  Director-General  (Stores 
Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions. 

Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  148,  Waitaki  Scheme,  six  5,500  kva.  single-phase, 
oil-immersed,  water-cooled,  outdoor  type  transformers  and  accessories  (tenders  close  March 
15,  1938) ;  Section  602,  Arapuni  Scheme,  1,940  strings  of  extra  high-tension  transmission  line 
suspension  and  strain  insulators  (tenders  close  March  1,  1938). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 10,000  bolts,  arm,  double-ended  (tenders  close  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1938) ;  two  branching  multiple  switchboards  of  type  No.  1  and  six  branching 
multiple  switchboards  of  type  No.  2  (tenders  close  February  23,  1938) ;  two  gross  handles, 
pick,  hickory,  36-inch,  without  ferrules,  for  picks  having  a  3-inch  by  2-inch  solid  eye,  and 
one  gross  handles,  slasher,  hickory,  36-inch  (tenders  close  February  18,  1938) ;  forty  pairs 
junction  blocks,  with  covers  (tenders  close  February  28,  1938) ;  53,000  bolts,  arm,  in  sizes 
from  4  inches  by  \  inch  to  11  inches  by  f  inch  (tenders  close  February  22,  1938). 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

DOOR  BOLTS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1726  (February  27,  1937),  the  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
writes  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  now  recommended  that 
door  bolts  of  iron  or  steel  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  should  bear  an 
indication  of  origin  stamped,  punched  or  cast  on  each  bolt  at  the  time  of 
importation,  and  that,  in  addition,  an  indication  of  origin  should  be  printed 
or  stamped  on  the  cartons  or  similar  containers  of  such  goods  or  on  a  label 
securely  affixed  thereto  by  adhesive  means,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  any 
such  container  which  bears  a  label  descriptive  of  its  contents,  the  indication 
of  origin  must  be  given  on  that  label. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Newfoundland 

REDUCED   DUTIES   ON   FRESH  VEGETABLES 

A  Newfoundland  tariff  amendment,  effective  December  1,  1937,  reduced 
during  the  months  December  to  May  inclusive  the  duty  on  cucumbers,  rhubarb, 
squashes,  and  other  fresh  vegetables  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff, 
including  brussels  sprouts,  celery,  string  beans,  peas,  spinach,  broccoli,  cauli- 
flower, mushrooms,  radishes,  parsley,  and  peppers,  from  55  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.    These  rates  of  duty  are  applicable  to  all  countries. 
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For  the  same  period  the  duty  on  tomatoes  is  reduced  from  35  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  under  the  "  full  "  tariff,  and  from  15  per  cent  to  free  under  the 
"  preferential  "  tariff.  The  "  preferential  "  rate  applies  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  "  full  "  rate  to  all  other  countries  except  Jamaica,  which  is  granted  25  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  "  full  "  rate. 

France 

IMPORT  QUOTAS  FOR  FIRST  QUARTER,  1938 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  quotas 
allotted  to  Canada  by  France  for  the  first  quarter  of  1938,  by  a  decree  published 
January  1,  1938,  are  as  follows  in  metric  quintals  of  220-4  pounds: — 

Cheese,  400;  apples,  10,340;  barley  for  sowing,  250;  brewing  barley,  700; 
rolled  oats,  3,000;  sweetened  biscuits,  3-50;  canned  lobsters,  1,375;  lead,  1,822; 
insulating  boards,  125;  patent  leather,  48;  calf  and  other  small  skins,  7*50; 
mowers,  68-50;  reapers,  49-50;  other  agricultural  machinery,  41-50;  positive 
cinematograph  film,  2-90.  (Detals  of  the  quotas  for  the  fourth  quarter,  1937, 
were  given  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1758:  October  9,  1937, 
page  648.) 

Brazil 

TAXES  ON  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(One  Brazilian  milreis  equals  5-47  cents  Canadian  at  present  rate  of  exchange; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds) 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes 
under  date  December  20,  1937,  that  for  more  than  a  year  ways  and  means  have 
been  discussed  and  plans  made  to  encourage  the  domestic  production  of  wheat 
in  Brazil  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  country  independent  of  other  sources 
for  almost  her  entire  supply  of  this  product.  In  the  past  Brazil  has  imported 
annually  between  700,000  and  900,000  tons  of  wheat  and  an  average  of  about 
50,000  tons  of  flour,  almost  the  entire  importation  of  these  commodities  coming 
from  the  Argentine. 

In  August,  1937,  a  decree  was  promulgated  embodying  a  general  scheme 
for  the  promotion  of  wheat  growing.  Under  the  powers  conferred  by  this  decree, 
which  is  more  in  the  form  of  an  enabling  act,  the  President  has  now  promulgated 
a  further  decree,  effective  January  1,  1938,  to  regulate  the  imposition  and  col- 
lection of  new  taxes  payable  on  imported  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

The  duty  on  imported  flour  is  now  123-992  milreis  per  metric  ton.  By  this 
decree  a  further  tax  will  be  imposed  of  0-600  milreis  for  each  sack  of  44  kilos 
or  fraction  thereof,  which  represents  approximately  136  milreis  per  metric  ton 
additional. 

This  tax  is  applicable  also  to  all  wheat  imported  with  the  exception  of  that 
intended  for  use  as  seed,  in  which  case  the  imports  are  free  of  duty  provided 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  satisfied  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  such  purpose 
and  issues  a  permit  for  its  importation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  will  yield  70  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  flour, 
a.nd  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  tax  of  0-600  milreis  per  44  kilos  or  fraction 
thereof  will  be  collected.  The  present  duty  on  wheat  is  62-100  milreis  per  metric 
ton;  the  new  surtax  will  raise  the  impost  by  approximately  95  milreis  per 
metric  ton. 

TARIFF  ON  FENCE  WIRE 

The  following  are  the  tariffs  applicable  to  electrical  apparatus  entering  the 
Brazilian  duty  on  oval  wire  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fences  on  farms 
and  ranches,  when  imported  by  farmers  and  agricultural  societies  registered 
with  the  Government. 

Previously  the  duties  were  0-160  milreis  per  kilogram,  plus  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Under  the  new  decree  this  wire  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  surtax 
of  10  per  cent,  providing  that  the  major  axis  of  the  wire  does  not  exceed  6  mm. 
and  the  minor  axis  4  mm. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  3,  1938 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  3,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  27,  1937,  with 
the  official  bank  rate : — 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  . .  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway. .  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Gaudeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil..  ....  .  .Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  

Colombia  

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa   .  .Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 


.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
Unofficial 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 
Unofficial 
.1196 

1.0138 
.1217 
Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Dec.  27 
$  .1892 
.1700 
.0127 
.0352 
.2234 
.0221 
.0339 
.4035 

5.0040 
.0091 
.5568 
.2975 
.1987 
.0526 
.0232 
.2515 
.1898 
.0454 
.0074 
.0617 
.2580 
.2316 

1.0015 
.2779 

1.0008 
.0339 

5.0140 
.0339 

1.0425 
.3336 
.2935 
.0543 

1.0425 
.0517 
.0401 
.5504 
.2404 
.3142 
.8012 

4.9975 

5.1280 
.2950 
.3124 
.3717 
.2913 
.5568 
.4587 
.5869 

4.0030 

4.0350 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Jan.  3 
$  .1890 
.1698 
.0127 
.0351 
.2235 
.0221 
.0339 
.4029 

5.0059 
.0092 
.5573 
.2971 
.1985 
.0526 
.0232 
.2515 
.  1896 
.0453 
.0074 
.0614 
.2580 
.2315 

1.0003 
.2778 
.9995 
.0339 

5.0159 
.0339 

1.0429 
.3336 
.2926 
.0522 

1.0429 
.0517 
.0400 
.  5496 
.2451 
.3138 
.8005 

5.0000 

5.1316 
.2949 
.3123 
.3778 
.2913 
.5571 
.4588 
.5870 

4.0050 

4.0370 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

34 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

34 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

~4~4 
5 
4 

*i 
4 

44 
5 

24 

14 
i 

4-5 


3-44 

4 
6 


3* 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

After  advancing  irregularly  for  more  than  five  weeks,  Montreal  rates  on  the  United 
States  dollar  turned  downward  on  December  28,  and  by  January  3  the  earlier  premium  of 
&  of  1  per  cent  had  practically  disappeared.  Sterling  quotations  continued  unusually 
steady  at  between  $5  and  $5.01,  where  they  have  remained  since  December  18.  Pressure 
increased  temporarily  against  the  French  franc  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  strike,  but  subsided 
after  its  settlement.  The  Brazilian  milreis  was  again  subject  to  restriction  after  a  period 
of  over  a  month  without  control  of  any  kind. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Kitchener,  Ont. 
Brantford,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. _ 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  IMan.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — 

Cascara  Bark  

Senega  Root  

Horse  Hair  

Wrapping  Paper  (for  Soap)  

Woodpulp  of  0-040  caliper  for  the 
manufacture  of   Milk  Wads. 

Paper  Boxes,  Folding  

Rubber  Goods  

Household  Hardware  

Electrical  Wire  (Enamelled)  

Stapling  Wire  (Soft  Air-cooled).. 

Binding  Wire  (Bright  Galvan- 
ized). 

Compressors  (for  Refrigeration 
Plant). 

Coolers  (Freezing  Coil)  

Refrigerators,  Household  (Elec- 
trical) . 

Fan-Belts  (Automobile)  

Motorcycle  Horns  (Electric) .... 
Steel  Windows,  Sashes,  Frames, 
Steel  Door-frames  and  Doors. 


9 

10 
11-13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 


Birmingham,  England  

Birmingham,  England  

Cairo,  Egypt  

Havana,  Cuba .  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Singapore,  S.S  

Birmingham,  England  

Birmingham,  England  

Birmingham,  England  

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Birmingham,  England  

Birmingham,  England  

Birmingham,  England  

Sydney,  Australia  

Handsworth,  England  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  .  . 


Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  14  and  Feb.  11;  Montrose,  Jan.  21;  Montclare, 
Jan.  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  13  and  Feb.  17;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  20;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  27; 
Beaverford,  Feb.  3;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  13;  Manchester  City,  Jan.  20;  Manchester 
Citizen,  Jan.  27;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  3;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  10 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Jan.  14;  Norwegian, 
Feb.  5;  Dorelian,  Feb.  19 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Jan.  13;  Athenia,  Jan.  28;  Delilian,  Feb.  10 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Jan.  11;  Cairnglen,  Jan.  25;  Cairnmona,  Feb.  1; 
Cairnross,  Feb.  8 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast—  Dunaff  Head,  Jan.  11;  Kenbane  Head,  Jan.  18 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork  and  Londonderry). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  20;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  17 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Brant  County,  Jan.  20;  Hada  County,  Feb.  11;  Flint  II, 
Feb.  28— all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— Brunt  County,  Jan.  20;  Hada  County,  Feb.  11;  Flint  II,  Feb.  28— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  13;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Olmo,  Jan.  13; 
Capo  Lena.  Feb.  17 — both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  19;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  2; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Jan.  18  and 
Feb.  1  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bias,  Jan.  21;  Telde,  Feb.  4;  Orotava,  Feb. 
18 — all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports 
with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Jan.  21;  City  of  Glasgow, 
Feb.  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong).  : 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Saint  John,  Jan.  11;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Feb.  11 — both  Montreal- Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta,  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Dairen. — JLrnebank,  Jan.  14;  City  of  Sydney,  Jan.  29; 
City  of  Khios,  Feb.  14 — all  Canada-India  Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment  at  Aden, 
call  at  other  ports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Nailsea  Manor  (calls  at 
Walvis  Bay  if  sufficient  cargo  offers),  Jan.  20;  Loch  Maddy  (also  calls  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  30 — both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  a  steamer,  Cos- 
mopolitan Navigation  Co.,  about  Jan.  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Scythia,  Jan.  9;  Ausonia,  Jan.  23;  Aurania,  Feb.  6;  Antonia,  Feb.  20 — 
all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  15  and  Feb.  12;  Montrose,  Jan.  22; 
Montclare,  Jan.  29;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  25; 
Dromore,  Feb.  17  both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  14;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  21;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  28;  Beaver- 
ford, Feb.  4;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Jan.  15;  Alaunia,  Jan.  29; 
Ascania,  Feb.  5;  Ausonia,  Feb.  12 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  15;  Manchester  City,  Jan.  22;  Manchester 
Citizen,  Jan.  29;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  12 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Glasgow—  Sulairia,  Jan.  15;  Athenia,  Jan.  29;  Delilian,  Feb.  12— all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Jan.  13;  Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  27; 
Cairnmona,  Feb.  3;  Cairnross,  Feb.  10 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Bassano,  Feb.  2;  Con- 
suelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso,  March  8 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 

'  To  Aberdeen  and  Htdl. — Guido,  Jan.  19;  Bassano,  Feb.  2;  Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso, 
March  8 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 
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To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Jan.  10; 
Montreal  City,  Jan.  28;  Bristol  City,  Feb.  14— all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines;  Dako- 
tian,  Jan.  18;  Norwegian,  Feb.  7;  Dorelian,  Feb.  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines. 

To  Antwerp—  Beaverburn,  Jan.  21 ;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  14;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia  America  Line,  Jan.  20  and  Feb.  18. 

To  Gothenburg. — Lagaholm  (also  calls  at  Scandinavian  ports),  Swedish- America-Mexico 
Line,  Jan.  17;  Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Jan.  24  and  Feb.  21. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  Jan.  10  and  24,  Feb.  7;  a  steamer,  Jan.  12;  Northern  Ranger,  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  9 — 
both  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  17  and  31, 
Feb.  14;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin, 
Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  Jan.  21,  Feb. 
4  and  18;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  25;  Dromore,  Feb.  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  13; 
Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  20;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  27;  Lady  Somers,  Feb.  3 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  13;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Jan.  22  and  Feb.  5  (call  at 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Jan.  22;  Chomedy,  Feb. 
19 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  Jan.  12  and  Feb.  9;  Lille- 
mor,  Jan.  26 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Jan.  29;  City  of  Glasgow, 
Feb.  28 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Saint  John,  Jan.  19;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Feb.  19 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince,  Jan.  17; 
Siamese  Prince,  Feb.  14 — both  Furness-Prince  Line;  Silveryew,  Jan.  2;  Silverbeech,  Feb.  4 
— both  Silver  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  11;  Hiye  Maru,  Jan.  22 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu), 
Jan.  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  19;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu), 
March  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion,  Feb.  3; 
Talthybius,  March  8 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  18;  Aorangi,  Feb.  15 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Romney,  Feb.  11;  Hauraki,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Nordic  (also  calls  at  Fremantle),  Jan.  20;  Tolken  (also 
calls  at  Brisbane  and  Sydney),  March  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Jan.  22;  Lochkatrine  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Feb.  5;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  19 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  Jan.  25;  Tacoma,  Feb.  15 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Weser,  Jan.  16;  Este,  Feb.  5;  Schwaben,  March  7 — all  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wisconsin,  Jan.  10;  San  Diego, 
Jan.  18 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Feb.  4;  Fella,  Feb. 
17 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  February. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
Colombo,  Calcutta  and  Madras. — Silverbelle,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  4. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Evanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  25. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  hare 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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MR.  CORMACK'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  Ireland 
(whose  territory  includes  Northern  Ireland),  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary 
is  as  follows: — 

Winnipeg  Jan.  17  and  18       Windsor  Feb.  11  and  12 

Toronto  Jan.  21  to  Feb.  5    Kitchener  Feb.  14 

St.  Catharines.  Feb.  7  Guelph  Feb.  15 

Hamilton  Feb.  8  Oshawa  Feb.  16 

Brantford  Feb.  9  Belleville  Feb.  17 

London  Feb.  10  Toronto  Feb.  18 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  should  com- 
municate, for  Toronto,  Vancouver,  and  Winnipeg  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  10,  1937. — A  serious  shortage  of  New  Zealand  wheat 
is  expected  this  season.  Annual  requirements  approximate  9,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  6,000,000  are  required  for  milling  and  the  balance  for  seed  and  feed 
purposes.  In  the  1936-37  crop  year  224,637  acres,  with  an  average  yield 
of  32  •  67  bushels  per  acre,  were  devoted  to  wheat.  This  was  insufficient  to  meet 
domestic  requirements.  The  estimated  area  for  the  forthcoming  crop  is  only 
188,000  acres,  while  prolonged  dry  weather  during  the  early  growing  period 
may  result  in  a  light  yield.  Indications  are  that  the  quantity  that  will  have 
to  be  imported  to  meet  the  needs  of  millers  will  be  substantially  larger  than 
last  season  and  is  certain  to  exceed  1,500,000  bushels. 

Any  shortage  will  be  met  by  imports  from  Australia  and  Canada,  the 
larger  proportion  coming  from  Australia.  Under  the  open  trading  conditions 
and  the  tariff  structure  that  existed  a  few  years  ago,  Canada  obtained  the 
bulk  of  the  business.  For  example,  in  1934  total  imports  amounted  to  111,895 
bushels,  of  which  105,776  bushels  came  from  Canada.  The  importation  of 
wheat  to-day,  however,  is  a  Government  prerogative;  no  duties  are  levied,  so 
that  price  becomes  an  important  factor.  Canadian  wheat  is  now  mainly  im- 
ported for  blending  or  for  special  purposes,  but  the  quantities  are  well  below 
those  from  Australia. 

Varieties  of  Wheat  Produced 

The  New  Zealand  Wheat  Research  Institute  have  been  endeavouring  for 
some  years  to  produce  a  wheat  strain  that  will  combine  a  high  yield  with  a, 
satisfactory  protein  content  and  will  thrive  under  local  climatic  conditions,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  importing  high  protein  wheats  from  abroad. 
The  "Cross  Seven"  is  considered  the  best  strain  so  far  developed.  Threshings 
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of  this  new  variety,  evolved  in  1934,  increased  from  1,368  acres  in  1935-36  to 
12,150  acres  in  1936-37.  This  strain  belongs  to  the  Tuscan  group,  which  is 
the  leading  type  in  New  Zealand,  accounting  for  75-8  per  cent  of  the  total 
yield  so  far  this  year.  The  other  groups  are  Hunters  (16*2  per  cent  of  total 
yield)  and  Pearl  (8  per  cent  of  total  yield) . 

Very  satisfactory  yields  were  recorded,  the  Tuscan  group  averaging  32-10 
bushels  per  acre;  Hunters,  36-6  bushels;  and  Pearl,  32-67  bushels. 

Prices 

When  in  1936  the  Government  assumed  control  of  wheat  marketing  within 
New  Zealand,  the  price  set  was  4s.  5d.  (88-35  cents)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  car  at 
the  farmers'  sidings.  The  price  for  the  1937  harvest  was  fixed  at  5s.  3d. 
($1.05)  a  bushel.  For  the  1937-38  harvest,  the  price  has  been  set  at  5s.  9d. 
($1.15)  per  bushel  f.o.b.,  Tuscan  March  basis. 

Until  this  season  no  premiums  were  paid  for  quality,  the  guaranteed  price 
being  paid  for  any  wheat  which  could  grade  f.a.q.  (fair  average  quality)  mill- 
ing. A  new  system  has  now  been  adopted  to  operate  as  follows:  The  maxi- 
mum moisture  content  for  wheat  is  fixed  at  15  per  cent.  Wheat  up  to 
15-5  per  cent  moisture  content  may  be  delivered  without  any  adjustment  in 
price,  but  if  it  contains  more  than  15-5  per  cent  moisture,  an  adjustment  is 
compulsory.  The  method  of  test  is  the  Carter-Simon  process,  and  any  disputes 
in  regard  to  moisture  content  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Wheat  Research  Insti- 
tute, whose  decision  shall  be  final.  For  wheat  containing  between  15-6  and 
16*5  per  cent  of  moisture,  a  deduction  of  4d.  (6-68  cents)  shall  be  made,  and 
millers  shall  be  prohibited  from  accepting,  and  farmers  from  delivering,  as 
f.a.q.  standard  any  wheat  containing  more  than  16-5  per  cent  moisture. 

Wheat  Deliveries 

Wheat  delivered  to  the  flour  mills  is  paid  for  by  the  Wheat  Committee, 
payment  being  made  on  production  of  a  miller's  receipt  certifying  that  the 
wheat  has  been  taken  into  store.  If  the  wheat  is  subject  to  the  moisture  deduc- 
tion, this  fact  is  noted  on  the  receipt  and  payment  is  adjusted  accordingly. 
Millers  are  permitted  to  dry  the  wheat  on  behalf  of  growers  to  the  requisite 
moisture  content,  charging  the  grower  for  this  service.  In  such  cases  the  wheat 
is  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  15  per  cent  moisture  content.  Millers  are  required 
to  sign  an  undertaking  not  to  accept  wheat  of  more  than  16-5  per  cent  moisture 
content  and  to  make  the  necessary  deduction  where  the  content  is  below  that 
percentage  but  above  15-5  per  cent. 

Wheat  is  reaped  in  New  Zealand  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
and  during  this  period  the  rainfall  is  frequently  heavy,  making  harvesting  diffi- 
cult and  expensive.  The  farmers  in  the  past  have  cut  and  threshed  their  wheat 
without  due  regard  to  weather  conditions  and  the  maturity  of  the  grain.  The 
new  regulations  are  expected  to  correct  this,  and  ensure  a  better  quality  milling 
wheat. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1936 

W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Exports 

Auckland,  December  2,  1937. — Canada  occupied  sixth  place  among  pur- 
chasers of  New  Zealand  products  in  1936  as  compared  to  fouth  place  in  1935. 
Although  the  Dominion's  relative  position  was  less  favourable,  total  purchases 
increased  by  68  per  cent— from  $2,627,936  to  $4,412,032.  This  compares  with 
an  increase  in  exports  to  all  countries  of  22  per  cent.  Canada  took  1-96  per 
cent  of  New  Zealand's  total  exports  in  1936  as  against  1*41  per  cent  in  1935. 
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The  principal  commodities  entering  into  the  export  trade  with  Canada  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  84  per  cent  of 
the  1936  exports  was  made  up  of  wool,  calf  skins,  and  sausage  casings: — 


New  Zealand  Exports  to  Canada 


1932 


Butter   117.0 

Cheese    

Wool  . .  .    325.0 

Sausage  casings   162.0 

Hides,  pelts,  skins   182.9 

Seeds   19.0 

Frozen  meat   15.5 

Apples   30.3 

Kauri  gum   12.3 

Phormium  fibre   10.4 

Tallow  


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

lies  in 

1,000  Canadian  Dollars 

125.0 

93.0 

35.0 

52.0 

8.5 

1'8.9 

12.0 

596.9 

1,204.0 

7-88.6 

2,455.0 

516.5 

626 . 5 

894.5 

621.9 

798.0 

615.0 

647.0 

1,030.6 

13.4 

27.6 

35.0 

50.4 

16.4 

9.0 

9.6 

2.2 

53.2 

100.8 

94.7 

49.6 

8.4 

11.8 

6.8 

19.7 

2.4 

3.1 

4.3 

3.8 

2.0 

20.8 

3.4 

As  shown  above,  wool  is  the  most  important  individual  item  entering  this 
trade;  the  figures  in  the  table  relate  almost  entirely  to  wool  in  the  grease.  If 
indirect  exports  of  New  Zealand  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  form 
of  "tops"  are  included,  this  figure  becomes  substantially  larger,  since  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  one-third  of  Canada's  indirect  purchases  of  wool 
through  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  New  Zealand  origin.  On  this  basis  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $1,808,000  should-  be  credited  to  New  Zealand's  export  trade 
with  Canada. 

On  the  basis  of  "direct"  trade  figures  the  excess  of  imports  from  Canada 
over  exports  to  that  country  for  1936  amounted  to  $8,890,736,  but  deducting 
the  indirect  wool  shipments,  this  total  becomes  $6,982,736.  There  are  doubtless 
other  indirect  shipments  of  such  items  as  kauri  gum,  and  hides  and  skins,  which, 
if  statistics  were  available,  would  further  reduce  the  above  figure. 

The  trade  in  hides,  sheep  skins,  and  calf  skins  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
in  1936  as  in  the  year  before,  but  prices  being  higher,  values  were  up.  It  is  felt 
that  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  grading  and  classifying  local  hides  would 
encourage  the  Canadian  demand. 

New  items  entering  the  trade  were  pears,  casein,  chamois  skins,  grease  for 
soap  and  oils,  horsemeat,  peas,  and  wool  (noils) .  Efforts  were  made  to  introduce 
frozen  rabbits  for  fox-feeding  purposes,  but  low  prices  prevailing  for  pelts,  in 
addition  to  competition  from  offals  and  certain  meats,  made  progress  difficult. 


Imports 

Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  importations  into  New 
Zealand  of  particular  interest  to  Canada.  Items  will  be  considered  whether  or 
not  the  amount  of  business  from  Canada  is  important,  provided  the  industry 
itself  is  one  in  which  Canada  is  concerned.  Total  importations  from  all  sources 
will  be  indicated  as  well  as  the  share  obtained  from  the  leading  suppliers. 

Canada  was  the  fourth  most  important  source  of  imports  into  New  Zealand 
in  1936  with  7-53  per  cent  of  the  total  valued  at  $13,302,768.  This  compares 
with  6-75  per  cent  or  $9,802,464  in  1935  and  6-70  per  cent  or  $8,394,440  in 
1934.  Compared  with  1935,  New  Zealand  imports  from  Canada  have  increased 
by  31  per  cent  at  a  time  when  imports  from  all  sources  have  increased  by  only 
21  per  cent. 

Notes  on  the  Principal  Imports  from  Canada 

Imports  from  Canada  comprise  a  great  variety  of  individual  items,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important.  In  all  cases  the  figures  show  total  imports 
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from  all  sources  in  1936,  Canada's  share  in  1936  and  (within  parentheses)  her 
share  in  1935: — 

Tinned  Fish.— Total,  $655,088;   Canada,  $394,700  ($363,752). 

The  principal  variety  under  this  heading,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  is  canned 
salmon,  though  quantities  of  pilchards,  sardines,  and  lobsters  are  also  included.  Second  to 
Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  was  the  United  Kingdom,  followed  by  Norway.  Salmon  is 
also  obtained  from  the  United  States,  but  because  of  the  preferential  duty  on  Canadian  fish, 
quantities  from  that  source  have  declined  steadily  in  recent  years. 
Wheat  Flour.— Total,  $540,760;  Canada,  $337,816  ($525,636). 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  were  placed  under  government  control  during  the  year,  the 
policy  being  to  encourage  the  domestic  milling  industry  by  curtailing  imports,  replacing 
them  by  flour  milled  from  domestic  wheat  where  possible  and  by  imports  of  foreign  wheat 
for  local  milling  where  a  deficiency  in  local  supplies  developed.  The  full  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation is  not  apparent  from  the  above  statistics,  as  certain  contracts  entered  into  before 
the  restrictions  were  applied  were  allowed  to  run  on  to  completion.  Nevertheless  the  total 
imports  at  $540,760  were  $270,660  less  than  in  1935.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  next  paragraph 
that  the  decline  in  flour  imports  had  a  measure  of  compensation  in  larger  purchases  of  Cana- 
dian wheat.  Canada  was  the  leading  supplier  of  flour  to  New  Zealand  during  the  year  under 
review,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  shipments  valued  at  $198,888.  Both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  were  able  to  compete  on  the  local  market  against  cheaper  flour  from 
Australia  because  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  in  effect,  which  resulted  in  flour  from  all 
sources  landing  at  approximately  the  same  prices. 
Wheat.— Total,  $402,704;   Canada,  $192,460  ($80,024). 

Although  wheat  imports  from  Canada  for  1936  were  more  than  double  those  for  1935, 
the  long-term  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  The  Government's  policy  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  flour  by  milling  domestic  and  imported  wheats  has  created  a  temporary  demand  for 
imported  varieties  which  is  expected  to  decline  as  the  local  wheat-growing  industry  expands. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  to  make  the  country  self-sufficient,  and  to  import  only  when  a  short 
domestic  crop  makes  it  necessary.  In  1936,  407,141  bushels  were  imported,  of  which  166,886 
came  from  Canada.  The  balance,  valued  at  $960,900,  was  of  Australian  origin.  The  increased 
market  for  Canadian  wheat  failed  by  $75,384  to  compensate  for  the  decreased  flour  sales. 
Maizena  and  Cornflour.— Total,  $242,152;  Canada,  $45,500  ($57,672). 

The  largest  supplier  under  this  heading  in  1936  was  the  United  Kingdom,  with  ship- 
ments valued  at  $196,140.   Canada  was  the  only  other  source  of  any  importance. 
Jams,  Jellies,  and  Marmalade.— -Total,  $20,676;  Canada,  $6,160  ($988). 

Canada  has  made  noteworthy  progress  in  these  lines  in  New  Zealand  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  largest  supplier  has  always  been  the  United  Kingdom,  with  merchandise 
valued  at  $13,532  in  the  year  under  review.  Despite  a  well-established  domestic  industry, 
imported  lines  are  in  good  demand,  being  more  attractively  packed  and  generally  of  superior 
flavour. 

Concentrated  Jellies.— -Total,  $20,468;   Canada,  $17,668  ($14,504). 

In  1933  imports  under  this  heading  came  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom.  A  start 
was  made  with  a  Canadian  line  in  1934,  and  in  1936  Canada  obtained  86  per  cent  of  the 
total.  During  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  such  jellies  rose  from  34,046  pounds  to 
99,262  pounds. 

Macaroni.— Total,  $48,356;  Canada,  $14,060  ($14,312). 

Canada  has  lost  ground  in  recent  years  to  Australia  under  this  heading,  the  1936  figures 
showing  the  latter  country  as  having  supplied  goods  worth  $33,984. 
Salt.— Total,  $414,936;  Canada,  $19,100  ($16,084). 

There  were  37,302  tons  of  salt  imported  into  New  Zealand  in  1936,  of  which  20,886 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  15,545  from  Australia.   Canada,  with  239  tons,  was  the 
only  other  supplier  of  importance.   Total  imports  were  up  by  4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1935,  Canada's  total  for  the  same  period  rising  by  30  per  cent. 
Onions.— Total,  $75,236;  Canada,  $38,056  ($47,396). 

Onion  imports  vary  with  the  local  crop  and  the  extent  of  exports.   A  total  of  2,358  tons 
was  imported  in  1936  as  compared  with  2,694  in  1935  and  927  tons  in  1934.    Other  suppliers 
in  1936  were  the  United  States  ($27,496)  and  Japan  ($9,684). 
Gin. — Total,  $353,900;  Canada,  $2,640  ($2,164). 

Canada  obtains  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  imports.  Under 
the  heading  of  gin,  Geneva  and  schnapps,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  supplier  with 
$239,224,  followed  by  the  Netherlands  with  $111,480.  Canada  has  improved  her  position 
steadily  in  recent  years,  imports  in  1936  amounting  to  1,200  gallons  ($2,640)  as  compared 
with  50  gallons  ($116)  in  1933.  The  same  applies  to  whisky,  the  United  Kingdom  being  the 
largest  supplier  with  $1,521,512  out  of  total  imports  for  the  year  of  $1,531,516.  The  demand 
in  New  Zealand  is  for  a  Scotch  whisky,  and  it  is  difficult  to  create  a  demand  for  types 
produced  in  Canada. 
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Miscellaneous  Skins.— Total,  $284,000;  Canada,  $43,112  ($63,212). 

This  heading  includes  untreated  or  "green"  furs,  the  largest  supplier  being  the  United 
States,  followed  by  Canada.   American  shipments  in  1936  were  valued  at  $153,784. 
Wood-pulp  and  Paper-pulp.— -Total,  $191,112;  Canada,  $6,256  ($780). 

Wood-pulp  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Scandinavia,  Canadian  suppliers  finding  it 
difficult  to  compete  where  there  is  no  preferential  tariff. 
Hats  and  Caps.— -Total,  $488,660;  Canada,  $50,724  ($4,068). 

Canada  has  made  considerable  progress  in  recent  years  in  all  apparel  lines,  and  imports 
of  hats  and  caps  have  increased  substantially.    The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the 
principal  supplier,  with  shipments  in  1936  valued  at  $347,264.   Canada  was  the  second  largest 
supplier,  followed  by  the  United  States  ($25,736),  Japan  ($22,364),  and  Australia  ($20,376). 
Hosiery.— Total,  $986,144;  Canada,  $415,868  ($245,664).  - 

The  value  of  hosiery  imports  from  all  sources  increased  by  25  per  cent.  Arrivals  from 
Canada  were  up  by  almost  70  per  cent.  This  heading  includes  all  makes  and  types  of  hose, 
although  shipments  from  Canada  are  almost  entirely  of  women's  full-fashioned  silk  and 
artificial  silk  hose.  The  improvement  in  Canada's  position  is  particularly  gratifying  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  hosiery  from  Canada  pays  an  effective  rate  of  duty  of  43-5  per  cent  as  com- 
pared to  25  per  cent  for  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  Australia.  Arrivals  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  valued  at  $416,156,  were  $18,000  less  than  in  1935.  Australia  was  third 
among  suppliers  with  $76,868,  followed  by  Germany  ($35,880)  and  Japan  ($14,416). 
Apparel  and  Ready-made  Clothing.— Total,  $4,432,828;  Canada,  $138,332  ($61,892). 

Canada's  principal  contribution  under  this  heading  is  women's  dresses,  the  trade  in 
1936  being  very  satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  other  lines  are  included,  of  which  Canada 
is  not  an  important  supplier,  so  that  the  United  Kingdom  led  with  shipments  valued  at 
$3,284,756.  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  United  States  were  all  more  important  as  sources  of 
supply  than  Canada  in  1936. 

Rubber  Boots.— -Total,  $310,396;  Canada,  $262,888  ($214,852). 

Canada  maintained  her  predominant  position  in  this  trade  even  during  the  depression 
years,  the  increase  in  1936  simply  reflecting  the  returning  prosperity  of  the  country.  This 
is  particularly  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  boots  are,  roughly,  three  times 
as  expensive  as  similar  products  from  Japan.  Other  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  were 
Japan  ($26,124),  the  United  Kingdom  ($16,180),  and  the  United  States  ($5,204). 
Leather  Footwear.— Total,  $1,120,020;  Canada,  $55,104  ($49,204). 

Under  this  heading  Canada  follows  the  United  Kingdom   ($865,620)   and  Australia 
($165,344).    Imports  from  Canada  have  increased  steadily  in  recent  years — in  1932  only 
39  dozen  pairs  were  purchased  as  compared  with  1,795  dozen  in  the  year  under  review. 
Rubber-soled  Canvas  Shoes  and  Goloshes.— Total,  $330,864;  Canada,  $112,732  ($128,952). 

Imports  of  102,934  dozen  pairs  were  4,740  dozen  less  than  in  1935.  Canada  was  for- 
merly the  leading  supplier — in  1930  the  Dominion  shipped  115,612  dozen  out  of  a  total  of 
137,864  dozen  pairs.  In  1931,  however,  cheap  Japanese  shoes  came  on  the  market,  and  by 
1932  were  in  first  place,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since.  In  1936  the  value  of  ship- 
ments from  Japan  was  $156,412.  Canada  was  next  in  importance,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  ($27,748)  and  British  India  ($18,484). 

Rubber  Heels,  Soles,  and  Knobs.— Total,  $131,580;  Canada,  $58,356  ($57,164). 

For  the  first  time  since  1933,  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  more  important  supplier  under 
this  heading  than  Canada,  with  imports  valued  at  $58,776. 

Hat  Hoods,  Felt,  Unblocked  and  Unsewn.— Total,  $309,252;  Canada,  $22,436  ($1,188). 

Development  of  a  secondary  industry  in  New  Zealand  manufacturing  men's  and  women's 
felt  hats  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  hat  bodies,  shipments  from  Canada  showing  a 
rapid  increase.  The  largest  supplier  in  1936  was  the  United  Kingdom  with  $91,380,  followed 
by  Japan  ($42,312),  Austria  ($38,780),  Czechoslovakia  ($36,012),  Australia  ($23,152),  and 
Canada. 

Iron  and  Steel,  Bar,  Bolt,  and  Rod.— Total,  $1,647,824;   Canada,  $59,220  ($5,948). 

The  A'alue  of  imports  from  all  sources  under  this  heading  was  up  75  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1935.    A  definite  shortage  of  supplies  existed  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
any  country  that  could  offer  obtained  business.    Australia  ($1,113,128)   and  the  United 
Kingdom  ($474,224)  were  the  only  other  sources  of  importance. 
Bolts  and  Nuts.— -Total,  $377,492;  Canada,  $57,140  ($40,904). 

Chief  competition  during  the  year  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  ($242,080)  and 
Australia  ($49,608). 

Copper,  Plate  and  Sheet.— -Total.  $277,584;  Canada,  $96,852  ($64,540). 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier  with  $153,164,  followed  by  Canada  and 
Germany  ($25,848). 

Electric  Meters.— Total,  $301,116;  Canada,  $80,628  ($42,396). 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  up  by  $100,000  as  compared  with  1935.  There 
were  38,796  meters  imported  during  the  year,  of  which  26,641  valued  at  $217,260  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  11,895  valued  at  $80,628  from  Canada. 
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Wire  Nails  exceeding  1  Inch.— Total,  $73,996;  Canada,  $44,132  (($19,300). 

Canada's  increase  under  this  heading  made  her  the  principal  source  of  supply  in  1936. 
The  United  Kingdom,  which  was  the  chief  supplier  in  former  years,  had  difficulty  in  making 
deliveries,  her  trade  falling  from  $24,580  in  1935  to  $19,564  during  the  year  under  review. 
Wrought  Iron  Pipes.— Total,  $1,664,896;  Canada,  $257,844  ($211,536). 

Total  imports  for  the  year  were  up  by  $288,076.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal 
supplier  with  imports  valued  at  $1,327,336.  The  only  other  sources  of  importance  were 
Australia  ($48,860)  and  Germany  ($19,084). 

Artificers'  Tools.— Total,  $1,362,696;  Canada,  $185,332  ($109,680). 

Imports  from  all  sources  were  up  by  $349,000,  the  United  Kingdom  with  $732,916  being 
the  largest  supplier,  followed  by  the  United  States  ($293,660),  Canada,  and  Germany 
($67,200). 

Plain  Fencing  Wire.— Total,  $656,964;  Canada,  $116,540  ($75,068). 

Canada  improved  her  position  under  this  heading  despite  the  fact  that  imports  from 
all  sources  fell  by  $40,000.  Both  the  United  Kingdom  ($330,888)  and  Australia  ($182,872) 
were  more  important  sources  than  Canada. 

Iron  Wire,  Other  than  Fencing.— Total,  $761,412;  Canada,  $177,392  ($206,524). 

Total  imports  were  $176,000  greater  for  the  year,  largely  due  to  heavy  shipments  by 
Australia  ($398,740).   The  United  Kingdom  was  the  second  largest  supplier  with  $177,804. 
Hardware,  Hollow-ware  and  Ironmongery  n.e.i.,  and  Metal  Manufactures. — Total,  $2,849,520; 
Canada,  $197,512  ($84,464). 

Imports  from  Canada  rose  by  more  than  100  per  cent,  while  imports  from  all  sources 
were  up  by  20  per  cent.  The  largest  supplier  was  the  United  Kingdom  ($1,777,996),  followed 
by  the  United  States  ($310,284),  Australia  ($295,224),  Canada,  Japan  ($94,856),  and  Germanv 
($82,008). 

Machinery  and  Machines. — 

A  wide  variety  of  products  are  included  under  this  heading.  As  far  as  the  agricultural 
implement  and  machinery  section  of  the  group  is  concerned,  Canada  is  handicapped  in  a 
number  of  cases  by  paying  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  other  Empire  suppliers.  Nevertheless, 
Canada  managed  to  supply  certain  cultivators  ($11,360);  drills  and  sowers  ($11,980); 
harrows  ($6,680);  ploughs,  other  kinds  ($6,656);  and  parts  ($5,616) .  Where  this  tariff 
disadvantage  was  not  encountered  results  were  much  more  satisfactory.  Under  the  heading 
of  "reapers  and  binders,  harvesters,"  Canada  supplied  merchandise  worth  $27,752  out  of 
total  imports  valued  at  $81,316.  the  United  States  being  the  only  other  supplier  of  import- 
ance.   Other  machinery  items  follow. 

Cash  Registers.— Total,  $131,116;  Canada,  $57,480  ($47,640). 

Canada  and  the  United  States  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  business  under  this  heading, 
Canada  specializing  in  the  smaller  units  and  the  United  States  in  the  large  semi-accounting 
machines.  There  were  505  units  imported  from  Canada  during  the  year  under  review  and 
284  ($57,520)  from  the  United  States. 

Storage  Batteries  and  Parts.— Total,  $381,036;  Canada,  $46,348  ($65,680). 

Trade  under  this  heading  during  the  year  was  marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
the  finished  product  and  an  increase  in  that  for  parts  for  local  assembty.  Australia  obtains 
the  bulk  of  the  storage  battery  business  in  New  Zealand,  Canadian  manufacturers  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  compete. 

Batteries  Other  than  Storage.— -Total,  $278,624;  Canada,  $108,000  ($80,640). 

This  heading  includes  all  sizes  of  dry  cells.  Canada  is  the  chief  supplier  ($278,624). 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  ($93,420),  Australia  ($35,948),  and  the  United  States 
($25,924). 

Electric  Motors.— Total,  $700,220;  Canada,  $61,704  ($38,076). 

Imports  from  all  sources  were  up  by  40  per  cent  for  the  year,  those  from  Canada  by 
62  per  cent.    The  largest  supplier  was  the  United  Kingdom  ($341,000),  followed  by  the 
United  States  ($218,532),  Canada,  and  Sweden  ($48,544).    Practically  all  of  the  electric 
motors  coming  from  Canada  are  of  the  fractional  or  low  horse-power  type. 
Electric  Ranges.— Total,  $247,424;  Canada,  $64,224  ($49,868). 

At  one  time  Canada  obtained  the  largest  share  of  this  business,  but  an  adjustment  in 
the  New  Zealand  tariff  placed  Canada  on  an  unfavourable  basis  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  Empire;  the  United  Kingdom  has  since  been  the  leading  supplier.  Out  of  4.588 
ranges  imported  in  1936,  3,387  ($182,492)  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,169  from 
Canada. 

Spark  Plugs.— Total,  $146,808;  Canada,  $66,508  ($54,564). 

The  only  other  supplier  of  importance  for  the  year  was  the  United  Kingdom  ($46,496). 
The  total  was  $37,000  above  the  1935  figure,  reflecting  the  increased  use  of  motor  cars  in 
New  Zealand. 

Washing  Machines,  Mangles,  and  Wringers.— Total,  $88,868;  Canada,  $74,288  ($36,740). 

Demand  for  this  kind  of  equipment  has  grown  substantially  in  recent  years,  the  high 
wages  for  domestics  being  a  contributing  factor.  Canada  is  the  principal  supplier,  followed 
by  the  United  States  ($7,988)  and  the  United  Kingdom  ($6,232). 
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Insulators  and  Fittings  Therefor.— Total,  $104,184;   Canada,  $47,628  ($18,024). 

For  the  first  time  since  1933  Canada  was  the  leading  supplier  under  this  heading.  The 
only  other  source  of  importance  was  the  United  Kingdom  ($45,440). 
Rubber  Belting.— -Total,  $277,912;   Canada,  $120,976  ($99,348). 

Imports  of  this  item  have  increased  steadily  as  the  industrialization  of  the  country  con- 
tinues. Other  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  were  the  United  Kingdom  ($109,572),  the 
United  States  ($25,756),  and  Australia  ($19,364). 

Douglas  Fir,  Rough  Sawn.— Total,  $146,244;  Canada,  $142,944  ($101,692). 

As  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  this  business  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  Canada. 
Quantities  have  increased  steadily  since  1932  and  amounted  to  4/169,f>92  superficial  feet  in 
1936  as  compared  with  3,444,085  feet  in  1935. 
Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— Total,  $2,976;  Canada,  $2,976  ($1,474). 

The  above  value  represents  51,095  superficial  feet  of  lumber  as  compared  with  28,102 
feet  in  1935.   Supplies  come  100  per  cent  from  Canada. 
Lumber,  Other  Kinds — 

Although  a  number  of  other  varieties  and  classifications  are  imported,  values  are  in  no 
case  important.  Local  supplies  of  timber,  especially  varieties  suitable  for  butter  box  manu- 
facture, are  diminishing,  and  the  prospects  are  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary 
to  import  increasing  quantities  from  abroad.  In  1936  over  1,500,000  superficial  feet  of 
sbooks  for  this  purpose  were  imported  from  Scandinavia,  Canadian  supplies  being  considered 
unsuitable.  Improvement  in  the  technique  of  insulating  the  butter  by  means  of  liners  and 
chemical  impregnations  should  make  it  possible  to  use  almost  any  variety  of  wood  in  the 
future. 

Cardboard,  Wood-pulp  Board,  Pasteboard.— Total,  $772,600;  Canada,  $137,656  ($116,488). 

This  heading  includes  all  pulp  base  building  boards,  and  as  such  items  enter  New  Zea- 
land free  of  duty  from  all  sources,  competition  is  keen.    The  largest  supplier  is  the  United 
States  ($256,712),  followed  by  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  ($111,696). 
Wallpaper.— Total,  $299,132;  Canada,  $55,504  ($45,800). 

This  business  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  and  Canadian  manufacturers. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier  in  1936  with  $242,804. 
Newsprint.— Total,  $1,779,812;  Canada,  $1,698,824  ($1,236,044). 

This  heading  covers  Canada's  second  most  important  export  to  this  market.    In  1936 
imports  amounted  to  39,683  tons  as  compared  with  30,363  tons  the  year  before.  Imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1936  were  valued  at  $57,560  and  from  Germany  at  $18,144. 
Wrapping  Paper.— Total,  $250,260;  Canada,  $213,340  ($129,900). 

Total  imports  amounted  to  1,831  tons  as  compared  to  1,173  tons  in  1935.    The  only 
other  suppliers  of  importance  were  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Clocks,  Time  Registers,  and  Time  Detectors.— Total,  $220,504;  Canada,  $50,284  ($27,708). 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  under  this  heading  in  1936,  supply- 
ing 15,628  instruments  valued  at  $77,776.    Germany  was  second  with  45.839  instruments 
($51,392),  followed  by  Canada  with  31,547  instruments. 
Watches.— Total,  $324,296;  Canada,  $22,976  ($16,856). 

Germany  was  the  leading  supplier  under  this  heading  with  148,089  instruments  valued 
at  $251,800,  followed  by  Canada  with  26,822  instruments. 

Calcium  Carbide.— -Total,  $70,620;  Canada,  $60,604  ($17,732).  j 

The  only  other  supplier  of  importance  in  1936  was  Australia  with  $9,728. 
Bicycles  and  Tricycles.— -Total,  $490,856;  Canada,  $30,240  ($17,060). 

Canada's  trade  in  this  group  consists  largely  of  tricycles.  The  United  Kingdom,  ship- 
ping largely  bicycles,  was  the  leading  supplier  with  a  total  of  33,681  machines  valued  at 
$453,464. 

Motor  Vehicles  for  Road  Traffic  (completely  Knocked  Down).— -Total,  $6,059,608;  Canada, 
$757,604. 

This  heading  includes  motor  cars  that  are  imported  for  local  assembly.  The  United 
Kingdom,  with  4,576  units  valued  at  $2,948,044,  was  the  leading  supplier,  followed  by  the 
United  States  with  5,269  units  and  $2,352,960.  There  were  no  importations  from  Canada 
under  this  heading  in  1935.  Since  that  time  the  assembling  of  three  well-known  makes  has 
started  in  New  Zealand,  the  component  parts,  where  possible,  being  imported  from  Canada 
in  order  to  obtain  the  minimum  duty  rates. 

Lorries,  Trucks,  Vans,  Buses,  and  Chassis  Therefor.— -Total,  $3,661,668;    Canada,  $689,468 
($435,844). 

Imports  from  Canada  were  exceeded  by  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  (1,778  units, 
$1,639,040)  and  the  United  States  (2,666  units,  $1,333,480). 

Motor  Vehicles  for  Road  Traffic,  Assembled  (Passenger  Vehicles,  not  Buses) .—Total  $7,988,- 
364;  Canada,  $2,035,932  ($1,754,644). 
This  comprises  the  largest  individual  import  from  Canada.    The  United  Kingdom  with 
8,634  units,  valued  at  $5,313,484,  was  the  leading  supplier,  followed  by  Canada  with  3,051 
units.    The  English  type  of  motor  car  is  in  favour  in  New  Zealand  because  of  the  low 
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gasolene  consumption.  The  price  of  petrol  varies  but  is  never  below  40  cents  Canadian 
per  gallon.  Imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  amounted  to  919  units  valued  at 
$600,000. 

Parts  for  Motor  Vehicles.— -Total,  $1,010,524;  Canada,  $67,484  ($59,964). 

The  United  Kingdom  ($469,236),  the  United  States  ($355,964),  and  Australia  ($117,960) 
all  preceded  Canada  as  suppliers  under  this  heading. 

Pneumatic  Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes.— -Total,  $2,658,176;   Canada,  $1,047,228  ($1,018,504). 

The  United  Kingdom,  with  shipments  valued  at  $1,466,360,  was  the  only  supplier  of 
importance  in  addition  to  Canada.   Canada's  increase  is  gratifying  because  it  occurred  at  a 
time  when  total  purchases  fell  from  $2,920,652  to  $2,658,176. 
Soap.— Total,  $235,604;  Canada,  $39,852  ($44,828). 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier  ($109,044),  followed  bv  Australia 
($73,956)  and  Canada. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  the  majority  of  items  Canada 
increased  not  only  her  total  trade  but  her  proportion  of  the  total  as  well. 
The  year  1936  confirmed  the  trend  toward  recovery  apparent  in  1935.  As 
the  volume  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  being  well  maintained,  there  is  ground 
for  optimism  with  regard  to  the  1937  figures. 

INQUIRY  FOR  LOGGING  TOOLS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  7,  1937. — After  many  years  of  research,  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  experts  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  of  Australia  are 
satisfied  that  pulp  of  high  quality  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
board  can  be  produced  from  Australian  hardwoods.  Some  months  ago,  there- 
fore, one  company  decided  to  construct  a  pulp  mill  in  a  densely  wooded  part 
of  the  State  of  Victoria,  which  appeared  to  offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
profitable  and  economical  exploitation.  The  company  concerned  subsequently 
secured  from  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Victoria  the  right  to  obtain 
supplies  of  pulpwood,  under  certain  conditions,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
One  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  State  requires  the  expenditure  of 
£A300,000  in  three  years,  including  the  cost  of  constructing  a  pulp  mill.  This 
mill,  with  necessary  subsidiary  services,  is  expected  to  cost  the  company 
£A600,000. 

The  mill  is  being  constructed  to  supply  about  25,000  tons  of  pulp  a  year, 
and  it  is  expected  that  commercial  production  will  begin  before  the  end  of 
1938. 

In  the  meantime  the  company  is  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
ensure  a  steady  supply  of  pulpwood,  and  a  few  months  ago  called  for  tenders 
for  the  delivery  of  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  round  and  billeted 
eucalyptus  pulpwood.  Roads  for  haulage  are  also  being  constructed,  while 
the  provision  of  automotive  equipment  is  being  considered. 

In  order  that  the  company  may  be  in  a  position  to  advise  those  who 
contemplate  tendering  for  the  supply  of  pulpwood  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
cutting  and  preparing  the  product,  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Melbourne  has  been  approached  for  assistance  in  its  efforts  to  collect 
information  regarding  methods  and  tools.  The  list  of  trade  inquiries  pub- 
lished on  page  84  of  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  includes 
one  for  "  logging  tools,"  inserted  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  company.  The 
inquiry  is  necessarily  of  a  blanket  nature  but  it  should  be  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  such  articles  as  barking  tools,  high-speed  crosscut  saws, 
axes,  blocks  and  other  hauling  gear,  loading  appliances,  peavies,  cant-hooks, 
picaroons,  etc.  This  company  is  desirous  of  obtaining  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  such  appliances,  tools,  and  equipment  information  with  respect  to 
firm  prices,  as  well  as  descriptive  literature,  catalogues,  etc.    The  attention  of 
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Canadian  firms  is  especially  directed  to  this  inquiry  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
two  other  important  companies  are  interested  in  the  production  of  pulp  and 
paper  elsewhere  in  Australia. 

Canadian  exporters  and  manufacturers  desiring  additional  information 
concerning  either  this  inquiry  or  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Australia 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Melbourne. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  CANNED  FRUITS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  12,  1937. — The  Australian  Canned  Fruits  Control 
Board  recently  issued  its  eleventh  annual  report,  covering  the  trade  of  the  1936-37 
season.  According  to  this  report,  exports  from  Australia  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  canned  peaches,  apricots,  and  pears  during  the  six-month  periods  ending  June 
30,  1936  and  1937,  were  as  follows  (in  cases  of  two  dozen  30-ounce  tins  or 
equivalent) : — 

Apricots     Peaches        Pears  Total 
Cases        Cases         Cases  Cases 
1937    60,903       358,141       443.917  862,861 

1936    104,242       322,296       247,828  674,366 

The  rapid  development  of  the  canned  fruits  industry  of  Australia  in  recent 
years,  particularly  in  the  export  field,  has  involved  much  capital  outlay  by 
growers  and  canners,  through  increased  plantings  of  orchard  areas,  and  the 
enlargement  of  factory  buildings,  erection  of  cool  stores,  installation  of  addi- 
tional canning  plant,  etc. 

Exports  to  Canada 

Exports  of  canned  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears  from  Australia  to  Canada 
during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1936  and  1937,  were  as  follows: — 

Apricots  Peaches  Pears  Total 

Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

1937                                                    5,347          33,700  2,293  41,340 

1936                                                    6,824          38,982  3,643  49,449 

Shipments  to  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1936  reached  the  total  of 
108,361  cases,  an  increase  of  40,252  cases  over  the  1935  season's  exports.  As  the 
shipments  represent  actual  sales,  the  trading  results  of  last  season  from  the 
Australian  point  of  view  were  the  best  recorded  to  date;  although  the  volume 
of  exports  was  exceeded  in  1931,  in  which  year  141,459  cases  were  shipped,  the 
bulk  of  the  fruits  despatched  in  that  year  were  on  a  consignment  basis,  and 
were  not  sold  until  the  following  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  complete  1937 
season's  export  figures  will  closely  approximate  those  of  1936. 

Canned  Pineapples 

Exports  of  canned  pineapples  from  Australia  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1937.  are  shown  as  19,763  cases,  the  total  shipments  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1936  being  2,315  cases.  The  export  markets  available  to  Australia 
are  limited  both  in  number  and  volume  and  are  practically  restricted  to  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  the  Australian  products  being  accorded  preferential  tariff 
treatment  over  foreign  competitors  in  these  markets.  The  largest  importer  of 
canned  pineapple  is  Great  Britain,  the  average  annual  requirements  of  that 
market  being  slightly  over  2,000,000  cases. 

Canada  imports  about  350,000  cases  of  canned  pineapple  per  annum,  British 
Malaya  being  the  chief  supplier.  Approximately  52  per  cent  of  the  Australian 
1936  season's  total  exports  of  canned  pineapples  went  to  Canada. 
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The  average  annual  yield  of  pineapples  in  Queensland  is  800,000  cases, 
about  45  per  cent  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  canneries.  It  is  understood  that 
a  substantial  development  in  pineapple  growing  is  taking  place  in  Queensland. 
It  is  known  that  the  yield  per  acre  of  most  Queensland  pineapple  plantations 
compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  Hawaiian  plantations.  As  a  result  of 
recent  investigations  overseas,  sponsored  by  the  Queensland  Government,  im- 
proved cultural  methods  are  being  applied  generally  to  existing  plantations  in 
that  state  and  should  result  in  a  greater  yield  per  acre. 

An  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  yield  from  existing  acreage  would  provide 
a  further  400,000  cases,  which  if  diverted  to  canners,  would  provide  sufficient  to 
cater  for  all  additional  export  requirements  in  canned  fruits  for  several  years 
ahead. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR   SITUATION  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Czechoslovak  crown  (Kc.)  equals  $0-035;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds; 
one  hectare  equals  2*47  acres] 

Hamburg,  December  16,  1937. — With  a  population  of  over  15,000,000, 
over  half  of  which  is  engaged  in  trade  and  industry,  the  Czechoslovakian 
Republic  is  a  substantial  consumer  of  bread  grains.  Up  until  about  six  years 
ago  the  country  was  an  importer  of  wheat  and  flour,  but  in  recent  years  the 
situation  has  become  reversed  and,  because  of  an  increase  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, there  is  now  a  small  export  surplus.  Czechoslovakia  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  that  group  of  States  which  produce  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  bread  cereals  for  its  own  use. 

Formerly  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  of  much  more  importance  than 
at  present,  and  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  was  of  considerable  importance  to 
agriculture.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  was  exported.  With  the  slump 
in  the  sugar  market,  however,  foreign  markets  were  lost,  and  in  1936  the  value 
of  Czechoslovakian  sugar  exports  was  about  six  times  less  than  that  in  1930 
and  some  seventeen  times  less  than  the  value  ten  years  ago.  As  a  result, 
areas  formerly  under  beets  were  sown  with  wheat,  the  production  of  which  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  imports  are  no  longer  required.  In  1928 
there  were  288,000  hectares  planted  with  sugar  beets.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  continuous  decline  to  154,100  hectares  in  1936,  or  of  close 
to  50  per  cent, 

Domestic  Wheat  Production 

Closely  coinciding  with  the  shrinkage  in  sugar  beet  acreage  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  area  planted  with  wheat,  the  peak  yield  having  been 
reached  in  1933,  when  there  was  an  outturn  of  1,984,600  metric  tons  in  com- 
parison with  929,100  tons  in  1926. 

During  the  five-year  period  from  1920  to  1924  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  was  910,100  tons.  For  the  five  years  from  1928  to  1932  it 
had  increased  to  1,983,900  tons,  while  from  1933  to  1937  there  was  a  decline 
to  an  average  of  1,323,916  tons. 

The  production  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  figures,  which  give 
the  output  in  metric  tons  and  the  area  sown  in  units  of  1,000  hectares  from 
1926  up  to  the  present: — 

Production    Area  Sown 
M.  Tons    1,000  Hectares 


1926    929,100  623.6 

1927    1.284,900  748.0 

1928    i;401,900  755.6 

1929    1,440,000  816.5 

1930    1,377,600  795.3 
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Production    Area  Sown 
M.  Tons    1,000  Hectares 


1931    1,122,700  829.0 

1932    1,463,500  836.0 

1933    1,984,600  919.3 

1934    1,361,200  931.0 

1935    1,690,000  963.2 

1936    1,512,700  927.3 

1937    1,395,000  848.8 


Since  Czechoslovakia  has  adopted  a  policy  of  self-sufficiency  as  regards 
wheat,  the  authorities  have  devoted  considerable  attention,  to  improving  the 
seed  strains.  Several  varieties  of  Canadian  wheat  have  been  introduced  for 
this  purpose,  as  a  result  of  which  the  quality  of  the  home-grown  product  has 
improved  somewhat,  and  imported  hard  wheat,  which  was  regarded  as  being 
indispensable  a  few  years  ago,  is  not  now  used,  and  without  protest  from  the 
consumers. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Wheat 

In  1927  Czechoslovakia  imported  279,490  metric  tons  of  foreign  wheat.  In 
1928  the  figure  was  211,569  tons,  after  which  there  was  for  two  years  a  decline 
until  1931,  when  the  total  was  414,053  tons.  Since  then  the  movement  has 
been  of  less  importance,  and  such  quantities  as  are  now  purchased  are  the  result 
of  special  arrangements  made  with  countries  such  as  Yugoslavia. 

The  following  figures  give  particulars  of  the  total  volume  and  value  of 
wheat  imports  and  exports  from  1934  up  to  the  present: — 

Imports  Exports 
M.Tons      Kc.  1,000        M.  Tons        Kc.  1,000 


1934    2,250  1,705  177  185 

1935    95,369  68,297  163  158 

1936    403  415  33,360  34,831 

1937  (10  months)   10,233  10,088  219,501  292,687 


In  1926,  when  wheat  exports  first  became  important,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  and  Denmark  were  the  principal  countries  of  destination. 
In  addition,  since  the  beginning  of  1937,  important  quantities  have  gone  to 
Germany. 

During  the  period  when  Czechoslovakia  was  a  wheat  importer  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  origin  were  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Consumption  of  Rye 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  use  of  rye  as  a  bread  grain  is  roughly  equal  to  that 
of  wheat,  and  the  volume  of  domestic  production  is  on  the  average  slightly 
greater.   As  is  the  case  with  wheat,  imports  are  not  of  importance. 

During  the  period  from  1929  to  1933  the  average  domestic  output  of  rye 
was  1,854,050  metric  tons  in  comparison  with  an  average  wheat  yield  of 
1,477,690  tons.  Since  then  the  rye  crop  has  been  slightly  below  that  level, 
with  1,523,275  tons  in  1934,  1,638,407  tons  in  1935,  1,436,406  tons  in  1936,  and 
1,484,600  tons  in  1937. 

Milling  Industry 

Czechoslovakia  has  a  well-established  and  adequate  flour-milling  industry, 
which  at  the  time  of  writing  is  reported  to  be  working  to  only  40  per  cent  of 
capacity  despite  its  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  flour. 

According  to  an  official  report  covering  the  working  year  1935-36,  there 
was,  during  that  period,  a  total  of  9,102  mills  in  operation,  which  ground  a 
total  of  2,552,870  metric  tons  of  grain  made  up  of  1,207,330  tons  of  wheat, 
1,005,850  tons  of  rye,  145,790  tons  of  barley,  and  193,900  tons  of  other  non- 
specified  types  of  cereals. 
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The  majority  of  the  milling  establishments  are  small.  Of  the  total 
number,  7,591  are  classified  as  farm  mills,  which  ground  collectively  949,480 
tons  of  grain,  including  312,820  tons  of  wheat  and  430,200  tons  of  rye.  There 
are  also  1,136  so-called  mixed  mills,  which  grind  partly  for  farmers  and  partly 
for  commercial  purposes.  These  handled  615,510  tons  of  grain,  including 
250,180  tons  of  wheat  and  288,450  tons  of  rye. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  larger  commercial  mills,  which  in  1935-36  milled 
644,300  tons  of  wheat,  287,200  tons  of  rye,  27,660  tons  of  barley,  and  28,690 
tons  of  other  grain.  Among  the  commercial  mills  only  seven  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  more  than  100  tons  per  day  of  wheat  and  rye.  Twenty-six  have 
a  capacity  of  from  50  to  100  tons  and  forty-two  of  from  20  to  50  tons. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Flour 

As  recently  as  1930  Czechoslovakia  was  one  of  the  leading  markets  for 
Canadian  wheat  flour.  Important  quantities  were  also  purchased  in  Hungary 
and  the  United  States,  and  when  the  volume  of  imports  was  at  its  height  close 
to  200,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  entered  the  country  each  year. 

Since  1931  purchases  abroad  have  been  reduced  to  small  quantities,  com- 
prising principally  semolina  and  other  special  varieties.  The  weight  and  value 
of  flour  imports  during  the  past  four  years  have  been  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  Flour  into  Czechoslovakia 

M.  Tons  Kc.  1,000 

1934                                                                                         875  934 

1935                                                                                         776  884 

1936                                                                                       1,075  1.462 

1937  (10  months)                                                                      115  172 

Up  to  1937  exports  of  flour  from  Czechoslovakia  have  been  of  no  conse- 
quence. During  the  current  year,  however,  they  have  reached  a  compara- 
tively high  figure,  but  the  trade  statistics  give  no  information  as  to  the  coun- 
tries of  destination.  Figures  of  flour  exports  from  the  beginning  of  1934  up 
to  the  end  of  October,  1937,  are  as  follows: — 


Exports  of  Flour  from  Czechoslovakia 

M.Tons  Kc.  1,000 

1934                                                                                       300  382 

1935                                                                                       230  316 

1936  232  313 

1937  (10  months)' .V  .' .  .' .  .' '.    '.          25,493  58,868 


Grain  Monopoly 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  a  directed  and  managed  program  for  agri- 
culture, the  Czechoslovakian  Grain  Company  was  founded  by  virtue  of  a 
government  decree  of  July,  1934.  In  it  was  vested  the  sole  right  to  export, 
import,  and  trade  in  wheat  and  other  cereals,  flour,  and  also  the  more  impor- 
tant feedstuffs.  In  structure  it  is  a  joint-stock  company  capitalized  at  Kc.50,- 
000,000,  the  shareholders  being  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  the 
millers'  association,  the  consumers'  co-operative  societies,  and  private  traders' 
organizations. 

The  president  is  appointed  by  the  Government  and  meetings  are  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  National  Bank.  A  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  has  the  right  of  veto. 

In  its  control  of  the  trade,  the  Grain  Company  sets  fixed  prices,  which 
apply  to  producers,  millers,  and  consumers. 
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Present  Position 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  the  Grain  Monopoly  accumu- 
lated stocks  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  get  out  of  control.  The  harvest- 
ing of  smaller  crops  in  1936  and  1937,  coupled  with  the  advance  in  world  prices, 
enabled  it  to  reduce  its  speculative  position,  however,  and  eliminated  the  prob- 
ability of  heavy  financial  losses.  At  the  end  of  1935  stocks  held  amounted  to 
703,280  tons  of  wheat  and  164,000  tons  of  rye.  A  year  later  these  figures  had 
been  reduced  to  about  525,000  tons  and  20,000  tons  respectively.  As  1937 
draws  to  a  close,  the  rye  stocks  have  been  exhausted,  while  wheat  is  down  to 
some  475,000  tons,  which  quantity  is  considered  necessary  as  a  permanent 
reserve  to  meet  national)  contingencies. 

Import  Duties 

In  addition  to  the  monopoly  control  which  is  exercised  over  foreign  buy- 
ing, the  Czechoslovakian  import  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  are  protective, 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  latter  commodity. 

The  basic  rate  on  wheat  is  Kc.50  per  100  kilos  (about  $0.48  per  bushel). 
In  addition  there  is  a  surtax  which  varies  with  the  market  price,  but  which 
may  not  exceed  Kc.25  per  100  kilos.  As  the  wheat  market  is  regulated  by  the 
Grain  Monopoly,  which  fixes  the  prices,  there  is  little  fluctuation,  and  at  the 
moment  the  duty  on  wheat,  plus  the  surtax,  actually  amounts  to  Kc.73. 

The  duty  on  flour  is  based  on  the  duty  on  wheat  and  is  two  and  one-half 
times  as  great.  The  maximum  rate  is  Kc.187-50  per  100  kilos,  but,  in  view 
of  the  position  of  the  surtax,  the  present  rate  is  Kc.182-50.  Semolina,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  2,000  tons  per  year,  may  be  admitted  at  a  lower  rate,  viz. 
Kc.15  per  100  kilos. 

NATURAL  SILK  STOCKING  TRADE  IN  EGYPT 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  Egyptian  pound  (£E)  equals  S5.10] 

Cairo,  December  23,  1937. — Until  recently,  locally-made  ladies'  stock- 
ings of  natural  silk  supplied  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  the 
Egyptian  market.  There  has,  however,  been  of  late  a  considerable  reduction 
in  sales  of  the  domestic  article,  possibly  as  a  result  of  poor  quality. 

In  May,  1936,  the  tariff  on  pure  silk  and  on  rayon  hosiery  was  substanti- 
ally increased,  with  a  view  to  giving  an  impetus  to  existing  local  industry  and 
to  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  However,  as  regards  the 
manufacture  of  natural  silk  hosiery,  it  is  reported  that,  despite  the  high  tariff 
protection,  operations  have  not  been  a  success  financially,  and  manufacturers 
are  considering  the  possibility  of  limiting  themselves  to  the  production  of  rayon 
hosiery  only. 

Imports 

Natural  silk  stockings  are  not  entered  separately  in  Egyptian  statistics 
but  are  included  under  one  item  with  silk  socks.  The  estimated  proportion 
is  10  per  cent  for  socks  and  90  per  cent  for  stockings.  Imports  under  this  item 
were  valued  at  £E.24,072  in  1936  as  compared  with  £E.20,850  in  1935.  The 
supplying  countries  in  1936,  with  figures  for  1935  within  parentheses,  are: 
United  States,  £E12,504  (£E.9,747) ;  Germany,  £E.4,656  (£E.3,506) ;  Canada, 
£E.3,178  (£E.3,898);  Czechoslovakia,  £E.2,110  (£E.1,172) ;  Japan,  £E.981 
(£E.1,591);  United  Kingdom,  £E.276  (£E302) ;  and  France,  £E.231  (£E.293). 
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Progress  is  shown  in  total  sales  of  ladies'  natural  silk  stockings  during  the 
past  two  years  in  Egypt  and  it  is  believed  that  a  further  increase  will  be  regis- 
tered this  year.  Canada  shared  favourably  in  the  increase.  The  full  extent 
of  the  Dominion's  share  of  this  market  is  not,  however,  apparent  from  the 
figures  cited  above,  as  a  certain  amount  of  Canadian  stockings,  representing 
indirect  shipments  via  New  York,  are  included  in  the  imports  credited  to  the 
United  States.  Other  countries  showing  an  advance  were  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  declined.  French  stockings  are  too  high  in  price, 
while  those  from  Japan  are  handicapped  by  a  surtax  of  40  per  cent. 

Quality  stockings  sold  in  the  Egyptian  market  come  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  from  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia;  those  of  an  inferior  grade  are  furnished  by  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  imports  from  the  last-named  being  a 
recent  development.    (Egyptian  stockings  are  in  the  latter  category.) 

Prices 

All  the  United  States  leading  brands  are  on  the  market.  Quotations  c.i.f. 
Alexandria  on  United  States  stockings  range  from  $6  to  $8.50.  Several  Cana- 
dian brands  are  sold  in  Egypt,  and  pure  silk  stockings  from  the  Dominion  are 
well  favoured.  Prices  are  in  general  on  a  par  with  those  of  United  States 
makes. 

Demand 

Quality  stockings  are  purchased  by  the  wealthier  classes  while  the  well-to- 
do  middle  classes  are  generally  contented  with  the  inferior  article.  The  pro- 
portion of  chiffon  and  other  light  stockings  sold  in  Egypt  is  placed  at  90  per 
cent,  leaving  10  per  cent  for  crepe  and  heavy  lines.  The  clox  feature  is  not 
desired.  Light  colours  are  preferred.  The  sizes  in  demand  are  8  (10  per  cent), 
8J  and  9  (65  per  cent),  9J  (15  per  cent),  and  10  (10  per  cent),  with  Cuban 
heels,  and  in  lengths  of  75  to  80  centimetres.  The  most  popular  lines  of 
quality  stockings  are  those  selling  at  from  $6  to  $8  c.i.f.  Alexandria;  there  is 
also  a  fairly  good  outlet  for  those  quoted  at  from  $8  to  $10,  and  $10  to  $12. 
Attractive  packing  is  highly  desirable,  and  boxes  containing  three  pairs  of 
stockings  would  seem  to  be  more  favourably  received  than  those  containing 
six  pairs. 

Advertising 

Imported  brands  are  as  a  rule  quite  extensively  advertised  in  the  press, 
by  means  of  posters,  window  displays,  and  in  cinemas.  Advertising  material 
such  as  posters  and  display  cards  is  supplied  by  the  factory.  Advertising  costs 
are  borne  entirely  by  the  factory,  or  jointly  by  the  factory  and  agent  or  im- 
porter. The  latter  method  appears,  for  various  reasons,  to  be  the  better.  French 
should  preferably  be  used  in  advertising,  although  the  English  language  is  also 
acceptable. 

Trade  Distribution 

The  import  trade  is  carried  on  through  commission  agents,  or  importers  pur- 
chasing for  their  own  account.  In  order  to  avoid  price-cutting,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  agents  handling  quality  stockings  generally  limit  their  activities 
to  a  small  number  of  good  retail  shops  in  the  principal  centres.  Importers 
having  their  own  retail  shops  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Port  Said  are  also  a 
profitable  channel  through  which  to  sell  stockings  in  this  country.  Commis- 
sions range  between  6  and  10  per  cent. 

The  centres  of  import  trade  are  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  a  representa- 
tive in  either  of  these  cities,  but  preferably  the  former,  is  advisable. 
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Terms  of  Payment 

Exporters  in  Continental  countries  extend  credit  up  to  120  days,  but  those 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  insist  on  terms  of  cash  against  documents. 
This  latter  method  can  be  maintained  for  quality  stockings  as  firms  engaged 
in  this  trade  are  quite  willing  to  adhere  to  it.  Credit  terms  are  invariably 
requested  by  the  trade  selling  the  inferior  article. 

Duty 

The  duty  imposed  on.  imports  of  ladies'  natural  silk  stockings  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  minimum  duty  of  500  mills  (about  $2.55)  per  dozen, 
plus  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin.  In  the  case 
of  Japan,  however,  a  further  surtax  of  40  per  cent  is  imposed.  As  a  result  of 
the  high  duty,  the  cheaper  quality  stockings  are  at  a  disadvantage  and  the 
expansion  in  sales  of  the  higher  grade  qualities  is  shown  by  import  figures. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  December  13,  1937. — A  recent  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Law  in  Japan,  effective  December  11,  1937,  reduces  the  limit  for 
exchange  transactions  for  which  no  permits  are  required  from  1,000  yen  to 
100  yen  a  month.  Future  imports  into  Japan,  therefore,  shipped  after  Decem- 
ber 18  and  amounting  to  more  than  100  yen,  will  not  be  allowed  entry  without 
a  bill  of  exchange,  and  a  permit  for  exchange  for  money  orders  or  letters  of 
credit  will  be  required  in  order  to  effect  payment  for  such  imports. 

The  maximum  amount  of  exchange  freely  granted  (without  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  permit)  for  travelling  expenses  or  transmitted  for  allowances  is 
also  reduced  from  5,000  yen  to  1,000  yen  a  month. 

The  scope  of  control  affecting  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  foreign  securi- 
ties and  property  held  abroad  is  also  widened  to  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1938. 

By  these  further  restrictions,  the  authorities  expect  to  enforce  stricter 
control  over  imports  and  exchange  transactions.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
the  past  advantage  was  taken  of  the  regulations  limiting  free  purchases  of  letters 
of  credit,  and  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  rectifying  these  defects  and  blocking 
loopholes  that  the  above  revisions  have  been  made. 

JAPANESE  FACTORY  SURVEY 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  December  15,  1937. — According  to  a  survey  recently  conducted  by 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  number  of  factories  employing 
five  or  more  operatives  in  Japan  proper,  excluding  Hokkaido,  was  90,742  on 
December  31,  1936,  and  the  value  of  industrial  production  in  1936  was  valued 
at  6,928,539,000  yen.  In  comparison  with  1935  these  figures  represent  a  gain  of 
5-8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  factories  and  an  increase  of  13-9  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  production.  In  connection  with  the  number  of  plants  the  textile 
industry  ranked  first  with  12,943  establishments,  followed  by  the  foodstuffs 
industry  with  10,263  plants. 

In  value  of  production  in  1936  the  textile  industry  also  took  first  place 
(2,008,524,907  yen),  followed  by  the  metal  industry  (1,391,007,775  yen),  and 
the  chemical  industry  (1,273,072,530  yen). 
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Below  are  given  figures  for  the  number  of  plants,  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed, and  the  value  of  production  in  Japan's  industries  during  the  years  1935 
and  1936:— 


Number  of  Plants 


Increase 

it)oo 

iy<jo 

irer  i^eni 

Total  

42,435 

44,884 

5.8 

Textile  

12,749 

12,943 

1.5 

Metal  

2,310 

16.5 

3.000 
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20.6 
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Foodstuffs  

10,018 

10,263 
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Number  of  Workers  Employed 

Increase 
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1936  : 
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Foodstuffs  

114,566 

121,263 
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.8 

5,691 
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75,875 

84,888 
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Value  of  Production 

1935  1936  Increase 

Values  in  Yen        Per  Cent 

Total                                                            6,083,317,694  6,928,539,010  13.9 

Textile                                                       1,849,013,423  2,008,524,907  8.6 

Metal                                                        1,171,102,988  1,391,007,775  18.8 

Machine  and  tool                                          611,920,649  722,881,032  18.1 

Ceramic                                                       172,764,479  203,772,956  17.9 

Chemical                                                    1,091,322,101  1,273,072,530  16.7 

Lumber  and  wood-works                                153,531,485  176,058,783  14.7 

Printing  and  book-binding                               57,325,987  58,771,849  2.5 

Foodstuffs                                                    808,274.129  892,170,821  10.4 

Gas  and  electric1                                               6,058,210  6,463,415  6.7 

Others                                                          162,004,243  195,814,942  20.9 

Gas  (in  100  cub.  met.)                                       7,191,514  8,096,640  12.6 

Electricity  (in  1,000  kw.h.)                              11,387,938  12,229,259  7.4 

1  Value  of  by-products  only. 


DANISH   IMPORT    CONTROL  LAW 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  December  30,  1937. — Although  the  Danish  Import  Control  Law, 
which  was  passed  on  March  31,  1937,  and  went  into  effect  immediately,  was 
to  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of  March,  1938,  as  reported  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1736  (May  8,  1937),  page  803,  a  new  law  has  been 
passed  by  the  Danish  Parliament,  which  went  into  effect  on  December  16, 
1937,  and  will  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of  December,  1939. 

The  new  law  undoubtedly  reflects  an  improvement  in  the  Danish  foreign 
exchange  situation,  as  the  number  of  commodities  which  have  been  placed  on 
the  "free  list" — that  is,  not  subject  to  any  import  restrictions — has  been 
greatly  increased.  Under  the  law  which  came  into  force  last  March  it  is 
estimated  that  goods  to  the  value  of  approximately  80,000,000  kroner  were  on 
the  "  free  list."  Under  the  present  law,  however,  the  approximate  import  value 
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of  goods  on  the  "free  list"  is  increased  to  460,000,000  kroner,  which  is  prac- 
tically one-third  of  the  total  value  of  Danish  imports. 

No  Radical  Changes  in  Policy 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  expansion  of  the 
number  of  commodities  which  have  been  placed  on  the  "  free  list,"  consisting 
chiefly  of  raw  materials  for  agriculture  and  industries  and  semi-manufactured 
goods,  there  has  been  no  radical  change  in  policy  or  principle  as  compared  to 
the  previous  laws  which  have  been  passed  at  various  intervals  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1932. 

Chief  purposes  of  the  law  are  still  the  protection  of  Danish  currency  and 
the  creation  of  fair  working  conditions  for  Danish  industry;  commercial 
political  considerations  also  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 

For  the  most  part,  the  new  law  is  similar  to  those  previously  enacted. 
Importers,  however,  are  afforded  greater  freedom  of  action,  as  import  licences 
will  now  be  issued  semi-annually  instead  of  three  times  a  year  as  has  been 
the  practice  in  the  past.  It  is  also  provided  in  the  law  that  a  revision  of  the 
"free  list"  shall  take  place  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  1938  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  number  of  articles  which  are  not  subject  to  import  restrictions. 

Information  as  to  whether  a  particular  article  is  on  the  "free  list "  or  sub- 
ject to  import  restrictions  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

REDUCED  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 


The  Daily  News,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  of  January  3,  1938,  announced 
changes  in  the  Newfoundland  tariff,  effective  January  1,  1938,  as  follows: — 


New 
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Item 

Full 

Full 

ential 

No. 

Bate 

Bate 

Bate 

20.  Farinaceous  preparations  

,  ...  ad  val. 

Wfo 

40% 

40% 

38.  Beef  salted,  including  duty  on  package  . 

$2.05 

$1.55 

$1.55 

39.  Pork  salted,  including  duty  on  package,  . 

$2.05 

$1.55 

$1.55 

4  cents 

2  cents 

2  cents 

60% 

40% 

40% 

13-5  cents 

9  •  5  cents 

9-5  cents 

60% 

40% 

40% 

102.  Spices  

60% 

40% 

40% 

122.  Honey  

60% 

40% 

40% 

123.  Jams  and  jellies  of  fruit,  and  preserves,  : 

including  duty  on 

ordinary  crocks  and  bottles  

6  cents 

8  cents 

6  cents 

124.  Marmalade  

6  cents 

8  cents 

6  cents 

126.  Molasses  

7  cents 

5  cents 

5  cents 

133.  Onions  

SUM. 

fiftl  PPTlts 

ad  val.  per  100  lbs.  per  100  lbs. 

60% 

50% 

50% 

151a.  Baking  powders  (new  item)  

60% 

10  cents 

10  cents 

ad  val. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

152.  Foodstuffs  not  elsewhere  specified  in  the 

tariff 

60% 

50% 

50% 

237.  Wax,  paraffin  solid  or  chipped  when  imported 

in  barrels 

or  bags,  containing  not  less  than 

100 

lbs.  ("new 

15% 

15% 

319.  Iron  bedsteads,  etc  

65% 

60% 

50% 

320.  Manufactures  of  galvanized  iron  and  sheet  steel  not  other- 

wise provided  for  in  the  tariff  

65% 

60% 

50% 

323.  Cabinet  wares,  etc  

65% 

60% 

50% 

340.  Tinware,  not  elsewhere  specified  in  the 

tariff 

.  . .  .ad  val. 

65% 

60% 

50% 
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Changes  in  the  Newfoundland  Tariff — Concluded 
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45% 

40% 

30% 
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40% 
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55% 
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490.  Harness  leather  not  elsewhere  specified  in  the  tariff  (new 

45% 

35% 

25% 

55% 

45% 

35% 

512.  Baths,  of  earthenware,  stone,  cement,  clay,  etc.... ad  val. 

65% 

55% 

45% 

513   China    and    porcelainware  ad  val 

65% 

60% 

OV  /o 

00% 

45% 

45% 

515.  All  other  kinds  of  glass    and   glassware    not  elsewhere 

65% 

60% 

50% 

565a.  Paint  brushes  not  elsewhere    specified    in    the  tariff 

60% 

25% 

15% 

25  cents 

50  cents 

50  cents 

*Per  gross  of  boxes,  each  box  containing  about  fifty 

18% 

45  cents 

45  cents 

ad  val. 

The  preferential  rates  apply  to  Great  Britain  and  the  full  rates  to  all  other 
countries  except  Jamaica,  which  is  granted  25  per  cent  reduction  from  the  full 
rate. 


TARIFF  ON  HAY  AND  STRAW  IN  BERMUDA 


A  revised  Bermuda  tariff,  effective  January  1,  1938,  changed  duties  as  fol- 


lows:- 


Hay 


Straw 


Former  Tariff 
British 

Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

3d.  per  12|% 

100  lb.  ad  val. 

10%  124% 

ad  val.  ad  val. 


_  New  Tariff 
British 
Preferential 
Tariff 
3d.  per 
100  lbs. 
3d.  per 
100  lbs. 


General 
Tariff 
3f  d.  per 
100  lbs. 
31 d.  per 
100  lbs  . 


The  British  preferential  tariff  applies  to  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.   The  general  tariff  applies  to  all  other  countries. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS  TO  COLOMBIA 

A  Colombian  decree  of  November  15,  1937,  effective  from  January  1,  1938, 
requires  that  all  shipments  to  Colombia  by  parcel  post,  valued  at  10  pesos  (about 
$5.50)  or  more,  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  Previously,  the 
requirement  was  that  shipments  valued  at  50  pesos  (about  $27.50)  or  more  be 
covered  by  both  certificates  of  origin  and  consular  invoices.  Consular  invoices 
are  not,  however,  required  in  the  case  of  shipments  valued  at  between  10  pesos 
and  50  pesos. 

Shippers  must  present  for  legalization  to  the  Colombian  Consulate  one 
original  and  five  copies  of  the  certificate  of  origin  (.on  forms  sold  by  the  Consul) , 
duly  signed  by  the  respective  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  The  Consul  will  keep  three  copies,  returning  the  original 
and  two  copies  to  the  shipper,  who,  in  turn,  should  mail  the  original  to  the  con- 
signee or  agent  in  Colombia,  enclose  one  copy  in  the  parcel,  and  keep  the  other 
copy  for  his  files.  The  original  of  the  certificate  of  origin,  duly  legalized  by  the 
Consul,  must  be  presented  by  the  agent  or  consignee  in  Colombia  to  the  Exchange 
Control  Board  for  approval. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  10,  1933 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  10,  1®38,  and)  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  3,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ra1 

Ton  *? 
u  all.  o 

To vi  i  n 

j  an.  jlu 

Austria 

. .  . .  Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1890 

$  .1890 

33 

Belgium 

 Belga 

.1001 

.  1698 

.1698 

2 

Bulgaria  ....  . 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0127 

.0126 

6 

Czechoslovakia 

Krone 

.0296 

.0351 

.0351 

3 

 Krone 

.2680 

.  2235 

.2233 

4 

Finland 

. .  .  .Markka 

.0252 

.0221 

.0221 

4 

France   

 Franc 

.0392 

.0339 

.0339 

3 

Germany   

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.  4029 

.4032 

4 

Great  Britain 

.  . .Pound 

4 . 8666 

5 . 0059 

5.0022 

9 

Greece  . . 

. .  .  .Drachma 

.0130 

.0092 

.  0092 

6 

Holland  

. .  .  .Guilder 

.4020 

.  5573 

.5571 

2 

.1749 

.2971 

.2970 

4 

Unofficial 

.  1985 

.  1984 

Italy  

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

44 

.0176 

.  0232 

.0232 

5 

.2680 

.2515 

.2513 

33 

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1896 

.1899 

43 

.0442 

.0453 

.0453 

4 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

43 

.1930 

.  0-614 

.0613 

5 

.2680 

.2580' 

.  2578 

23 

.1930 

.2315 

.2316 

H 

x2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1 . 0003 

1.0000 

1 

.4985 

.2778 

.2775 

3 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9995 

.9992 

.0392 

.  0339 

.0339 

4.8666 

5.0159 

5.0122 

.0392 

.0339 

.0339 



Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1 .0429 

1 .0421 

Peso  (Paper) 

.  4245 

.  3336 

.3335 

Unofficial 

9Q9K 

.1196 

.0522 



British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0429 

1.0421 



Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

3-4i 

Unofficial 

.  0400 

.0400 

.9733 

.5496 

.5495 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2451 

.2450 

6 

.1930 

.3138 

.3137 

1.0342 

.8005 

.6581 

4.8666 

5.0000 

4.9960 

~33 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1316 

5.1300 

China  (Shanghai)  , 

 Dollar 

.2949 

.2948 

 Dollar 

.3123 

.3123 

.3650 

.3778 

.3777 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2913 

.2907 

3.2: 

.4020 

.5571 

.5569 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4588 

.4585 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.5870 

.5868 

Australia  

4.8666 

4.0050 

4.0018 

3 

4.8666 

4.0370 

4.0340 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Rates  on  New  York  funds  returned  to  par  on  January  10  after  an  irregular  decline  dating 
from  December  27.  Sterling  rates  have  remained  exceptionally  stable  around  $5  since  mid- 
December,  while  the  United  States  dollar  rose  from  par  to  a  premium  of  of  1  per  cent 
and  then  dropped  back  to  par  again.  The  French  franc  has  been  subject  to  further  pressure 
during  the  week  ended  January  10,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  inflow  of  gold  to  France  had 
definitely  ended.  A  press  despatch  of  January  9  intimated  that,  under  a  government  decree 
of  the  preceding  day,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  would  control  all  domestic  exchange  operations  in 
the  milreis.   Rates  on  the  milreis  have  recently  been  just  above  5-2  cents. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Kitchener,  Ont. 
Brantford,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — 

Live  Poultry  

Alfalfa  Seed  

Powder  Puffs;  Hair  Nets  

Leather  

Leather  

Electrical  Household  Appliances 

Unit  Heaters  

Automobile  Accessories  

Toy  Specialties  

Steel  Angles  for  Bedsteads  

Logging  Tools  


27-28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Newark,  New  Jersey  

New  York  City,  New  York 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. . . 
Northampton,  England...  . 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa . . 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand 
New  York  City,  New  York 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . . . 
Melbourne,  Australia  


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Jan.  21  and  Feb.  18;  Montclare,  Jan.  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
Feb.  4;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  11;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  20  and  Feb.  24;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  27;  Beaverford,  Feb.  3; 
Beaverdale,  Feb.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  Jan.  20;  Manchester  Citizen, 'Jan.  27;  Manchester 
Regiment,  Feb.  3;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  10;  Manchester  Port,  Feb.  17;  Manchester 
Brigade,  Feb.  24 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  5;  Dorelian, 
Feb.  19 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Jan.  28  and  Feb.  25;  Delilian,  Feb.  10 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Jan.  25;  Cairnmona,  Feb.  1;  Cairnross,  Feb.  8; 
Cairnesk,  Feb.  22 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  18  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork 
and  Londonderry). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  20;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  17 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Brant  County,  Jan.  20;  Hada  County,  Feb.  11;  Flint  II, 
Feb.  28— all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— Brunt  County,  Jan.  20;  Hada  County,  Feb.  11;  Flint  II,  Feb.  28— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  10. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Lena,  Feb.  17-, 
Capo  Olmo,  March  17 — both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  19;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  2; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

m  To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Jan.  18  and 
Feb.  1  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bias,  Jan.  21;  Telde,  Feb.  4;  Orotava,  Feb. 
18— all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports 
with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. ^-K&ip&ra.,  Jan.  21;  City  of  Glasgow, 
Feb.  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Delhi  (also  calls  at  Bluff), 
Feb.  11;  Port  Montreal,  March  11 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Sydney,  Jan.  29;  City  of  Khios,  Feb.  14 — both  Canada- 
India  Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment  at  Aden,  call  at  other  ports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Cape^  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Nailsea  Manor  (calls  at 
Walvis  Bay  if  sufficient  cargo  offers),  Jan.  20;  Loch  Maddy  (also  calls  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  30 — both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  a  steamer,  Cos- 
mopolitan Navigation  Co.,  about  Feb.  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Montrose,  Jan.  22  and  Feb.  19;  Montclare,  Jan.  29;  Duchess  of  Atholl. 
Feb.  5;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  12— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Jan.  23;  Aurania,  Feb.  6; 
Antonia,  Feb.  20— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  25;  Dromore,  Feb.  15— 
both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  29;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  20— both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  London.— Beaverburn,  Jan.  21;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  28;  Beaverford,  Feb.  4;  Beaver- 
dale, Feb.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  18— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Jan.  29;  Ascania,  Feb.  5; 
Ausonia,  Feb.  12— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  City,  Jan.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  29;  Manchester 
Regiment.  Feb.  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  12;  Manchester  Port,  Feb.  19;  Manchester 
Brigade,  Feb.  26— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  Jan.  29;  Delilian,  Feb.  12— both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  27;  Cairnmona,  Feb.  3; 
Cairnross,  Feb.  10;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  24— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Guido,  Jan.  19;  Bassano,  Feb.  2;  Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso,  March  8— all  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull— Guido,  Jan.  19;  Bassano,  Feb.  2;  Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso, 
March  8— all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 
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To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Jan.  18;  Nor- 
wegian, Feb.  7;  Dorelian,  Feb.  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Montreal 
City,  Jan.  28;  Bristol  City,  Feb.  14;  Gloucester  City,  Feb.  28— all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion 
Lines. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  21 ;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  11. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia  America  Line,  Jan.  20  and  Feb.  18. 

To  Gothenburg. — Lagaholm,  Jan.  17;  Blankaholm,  Feb.  28 — both  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line  (also  call  at  Scandinavian  ports) ;  Drottningholm,  Swedish- American  Line, 
Jan.  24  and  Feb.  21. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  17  and  31,  Feb.  14; 
Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand 
Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  Jan.  21,  Feb.  4  and 
18;  Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Jan.  24, 
Feb.  7  and  21;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  25;  Dromore,  Feb.  15 — both  Furness  Line;  Northern 
Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  9  and  23. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  20;  Cavelier  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  Jan.  27;  Lady  Somers,  Feb.  3;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  10 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Jan.  22  and  Feb.  5  (call  at 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Jan.  22;  Chomedy,  Feb. 
19 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  23;  Kirsten 
B.,  Feb.  9 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Jan.  29;  City  of  Glasgow, 
Feb.  28 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Saint  John,  Jan.  19;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Feb.  19 — both  Montreal- Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince,  Jan.  17; 
Siamese  Prince,  Feb.  21 — both  Furness-Prince  Line;  Silverbeech,  Silver  Line,  Feb.  4. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Mam,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu), 
Jan.  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  19;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu), 
March  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion,  Feb.  3; 
Talthybius,  March  8 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  18;  Aorangi,  Feb.  15 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Hoegh  Merchant,  Feb.  1;  Djambi, 
March  2 — both  Silver- Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Romney,  Feb.  11;  Hauraki,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Nordic  (also  calls  at  Fremantle),  Jan.  20;  Tolken  (also 
calls  at  Brisbane  and  Sydney),  March  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Jan.  22;  Lochkatrine  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Feb.  5;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  19— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  Jan.  25;  Tacoma,  Feb.  15 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Weser,  Jan.  16;  Este,  Feb.  5;  Schwaben,  March  7 — all  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Jan.  18;  San  Jose, 
Feb.  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Feb.  4;  Fella,  Feb. 
17 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  February. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
Colombo,  Calcutta  and,  Madras. — King  Lud  (does  not  call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Colombo,  Calcutta  or  Madras),  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  about  Jan.  29;  Silverbelle, 
Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  4. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Evanger,  Jan.  25;  Brandanger,  Feb.  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne :  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A„ 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  {cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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MR.  PALMER  TO  VISIT  BRITISH  GUIANA 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad, will  visit  British  Guiana  about  the  middle  of  February  in  the  interests  of 
Canadian  trade  with  that  colony. 

Canadian  firms  desirous  of  having  Mr.  Palmer  investigate  the  British  Guiana 
market  on  their  behalf  should  communicate  with  him  without  delay  at  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad  (P.O.  Box  125) . 

SOUTH  WALES  MARKET  FOR  MINING  TIMBER 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  24,  1937. — It  is  said  that  the  mining  industry  as  a  whole 
is  the  largest  timber  user  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time.  The  coal- 
producing  areas  of  South  Wales  account  for  their  share  and  provide  a  large 
and  steady  market  for  mining  timber  of  a  variety  of  types  and  from  numerous 
sources.  The  collective  term  "mining  timber"  embraces  most  of  the  construction 
timber  used  underground  for  various  purposes  besides  supporting  the  roofs  of  the 
passages  where  the  coal  seams  are  to  be  worked.  The  railway  ties  on  which 
the  narrow-gauge  rails  are  laid,  the  wagon  bodies,  and  woods  for  other  miscel^ 
laneous  purposes  are  also  sometimes  included  in  this  group. 

Types  of  Timber 

Pitivood. — Broadly  speaking,  pitwood  is  the  term  given  by  the  trade  to 
mining  timber  imported  with  the  bark  on  for  use  as  upright  or  horizontal  sup- 
ports. When  put  in  place,  of  course,  the  bark  ultimately  dries  up  and  falls  off. 
Besides,  however,  adding  to  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  wood  without  any  com- 
pensating increase  in  strength,  the  bark,  when  dry  and  loose,  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  catches  fire,  and  when  wet,  by  retaining 
water,  tends  to  reduce  the  strength  and  accelerate  decay.  It  has  been  stated 
that  by  peeling  alone  the  life  of  timber  when  used  in  dry  mine  workings  may 
be  increased  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Pitprops. — Peeled  timber  used  for  the  same  purposes  is  known  as  pitprops. 
If  the  timber  is  cut  in  the  spring  it  is  "  sap-peeled,"  and  the  bark  strips  off  easily. 
WTinter-cut  wood,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  "barked"  by  axe,  with  the  result 
that  there  may  be  narrow  strips  of  bark  left  on.  The  same  result  is  sometimes 
evident  when  the  timber  is  "  stripped." 

Pitpoles. — This  is  the  term  frequently  given  to  timber  25  feet  or  more  in 
length,  the  top  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  5  inches. 

Splits. — These  are  pitprops  split  lengthwise  through  the  middle  and  some- 
times used  for  "collars"  or  rafters,  or  bars.   The  round  timber  can  be,  and  is, 
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used  for  this  purpose  as  well.  Notches  are  cut  towards  either  end  of  the  cross- 
piece  and  the  sharpened  ends  of  two  uprights  are  fitted  into  them. 

Customs  Classification  and  Tariff 

The  Customs  authorities,  while  recognizing  the  distinction  made  by  the 
trade  between  pitwood  and  pitprops,  have  had  to  determine  what  shall  be 
regarded  as  pitprops  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duty  where  applicable.  As 
the  broad  term  "mining  timber"  might  conceivably  cover  the  importation  of 
logs,  which  could  subsequently  be  used  for  sawing  into  dimension  stock,  or  other- 
wise manufactured,  the  customs  classification  is  made  with  a  view  to  permitting 
free  entry  from  all  sources  of  timber  which  is  actually  designed  to  be  used  in 
mines.  The  term  "pitprops"  has  been  adopted  to  meet  this  situation,  and  the 
normal  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imported  timber  from  other  than 
Empire  sources  is  not  applicable  to  those  up  to  14  feet  in  length  and  with  a 
maximum  top  diameter  of  14  inches.  This  applies  to  wood  with  or  without 
bark,  so  that  for  customs  purposes  round  mining  timber  is  designated  as  pitprops 
if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so  regardless  of  source.  Pitpoles  and  splits  as  defined 
above  are  also  free  from  duty. 

Basing  their  decision  on  the  fact  that  the  principal  woods  used  in  the  mines 
in  South  Wales  are  fir,  pine,  and  spruce,  the  Customs  officials  there  do  not 
ordinarily  pass  any  other  species  as  pitprops.  On  at  least  one  recent  occasion, 
however,  it  is  understood  that  a  shipment  of  oak  props  from  the  Irish  Free  State 
was  admitted  free  when  definite  proof  was  given  that  they  were  to  be  actually 
used  below  ground. 

Species  of  Woods  and  Sources  of  Supply 

As  mentioned  above,  fir,  pine,  and  spruce,  together  with  larch,  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  principal  woods  used  in  South  Wales  mines.  In  other  colliery 
areas  small  amounts  of  such  hardwoods  as  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  poplar  are  .in 
demand.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  Princess  or  Jack  pine  (pinus  banksiana) 
or  black  spruce  (picea  mariana)  are  preferred,  although  offers  of  any  of  the  coni- 
ferous varieties  would  be  considered. 

Newfoundland  supplies  approximately  the  same  type  of  timber  as  is  found 
in  Eastern  Canada,  and  this  trade,  though  small,  has  been  relatively  steady. 

From  the  Baltic  countries,  principally  Finland  and  Russia,  but  also  includ- 
ing Norway,  Sweden,  and  Latvia,  imports  of  fir  and  spruce  predominate,  while 
from  France  and  Portugal  the  species  of  timber  is  the  same  but  the  nature  of 
the  growth  is  different,  and  it  is  sold  at  "pitwood"  with  the  bark  on.  French 
pitwood,  chiefly  Maritime  pine  (pinus  pinaster),  shipped  from  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne,  has  a  particularly  long  grain  and  bends  with  a  warning  sound  before 
breaking,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  used  largely  for  cross-pieces  and  rafters. 

Home-grown  pitprops,  though  not  a  large  factor  in  the  South  Wales  trade, 
are,  it  is  understood,  used  in  the  North  of  England,  and  the  species  are  described 
as  hard  pine,  or  Scots  pine  (pinus  sylvestris) .  As  far  as  South  Wales  is  con- 
cerned, the  fitful  nature  of  the  purchases  of  home-grown  props  can  be  attributed 
in  some  measure  to  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  selectivity  and  sizes.  The 
National  Home  Grown  Timber  Council  is,  however,  making  efforts  to  popularize 
English  and  Scottish  props,  and  to  combat  the  waste  of  potential  supplies,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  serious  factor  at  the  present  time. 

Import  Statistics 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Department,  imports  of  pitprops  and  mining  timber  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  recent  years  have  been  as  follows: — 
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1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

193T 

Jan  .-June1 

Loads 

Loads 

Loads 

Fathoms 

Fathoms 

490,579 

637,145 

707,864 

254,274 

51,742 

439,481 

554,418 

660,767 

320,238 

50,803 

26,729 

68,645 

72,473 

81,587 

72,217 

85,729 

23,807 

47,443 

246.571 

176,990 

113,148 

20,396 

28,556 
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182,270 

205,470 

396,174 

85,972 

59,191 

348,435 

466,760 

220,169 

53,931 

29,969 

64,982 

47,887 

75,162 

5.756 

3.938 

3,367 

31,974 

13,732 

13,332 

68,291 

13,549 

1,940,538 

2,274,016 

2,370,048 

826,969 

281,253 

1  As  this  is  a  seasonal  trade  imports  are  much  larger  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 


The  1936  and  1937  figures  are  not  completely  broken  down  by  country  of 
origin,  and  are  expressed  in  piled  fathoms  of  216  cubic  feet.  A  load  is  50  cubic 
feet  of  actual  timber,  including  none  of  the  air  spaces  counted  by  pile  fathom 
measure.  As  a  conversion  factor  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department  assume 
2|  loads  of  actual  timber  equal  1  cubic  fathom  open  or  piled  measurement.  The 
annual  totals  of  imported  pitprops  are  said  to  be  roughly  equivalent  to  from 
70,000,000  to  80,000,000  props  of  all  sizes, 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  figures  compiled  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Docks  Department,  show  the  imports  of  pitwood  and  mining  timber 
through  the  various  South  Wales  ports  since  1933: — 


1933  1934  1935  1936  19371 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Cardiff                                           272,526  272,419  275,697  211,016  240,140 

Swansea                                            97,076  103,345  109,863  110,522  106,411 

Newport                                           19,590  12,469  5,790  677  13,172 

Barry                                              79,682  111,103  152,907  152,359  200,237 

Port  ' Talbot                                    104,718  116,055  119,134  113,394  113,753 


573,592       615,391       666,9072      587,968  673,713 
1  January  1  to  November  14.    2  Includes  3,516  tons  at  Penarth. 

Sources  of  supply  are  not  stated,  but  it  is  understood  that  approximately 
three-quarters  of  the  total  comes  from  France  and  Portugal,  the  balance  being 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Baltic  countries  and  Newfoundland,  with  a 
few  small  shipments  arriving  from  Spain  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  In  1936, 
for  the  first  time,  17,789  tons  were  credited  to  Canada,  although  it  is  understood 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  was  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  timber  shipped 
through  Canadian  ports. 

Russian,  Finnish,  and  Newfoundland  pitprops  are  shipped  to  South  Wales 
principally  between  the  months  of  June  and  October,  while  supplies  are  received 
throughout  the  year  from  France,  Portugal,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Winter  ship- 
ments are  also  possible  at  times  from  Murmansk,  in  Northern  Russia,  via  the" 
North  Cape,  where  the  Gulf  Stream  facilitates  shipping. 

Principal  Uses  of  Mining  Timber 

Timber  is  used  in  mining  for  many  purposes,  both  in  the  round  and  in  sawn 
pieces.  As  the  round  timber  is  used  principally  for  supporting  the  roadways,  or 
passages,  and  working  faces,  it  is  most  essential  that  it  be  sound  and  straight, 
free  from  knots  and  rot,  and  in  a  dry  condition.  Tests  have  shown  that  dry 
timber  will  carry  50  per  cent  greater  weight  than  saturated  timber  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  if  it  is  free  from  bark  it  is  not  so  apt  to  retain  moisture 
and  thus  assist  decay. 

When  used  for  supporting  the  actual  working  faces,  the  props  are  set  in 
rows  about  4  feet  apart  with  4  feet  between  each  prop.    These  distances  can 
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only  be  regarded  as  examples,  however,  as  the  type  of  support  required  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  rock  formation  and  on  the  timbering  rules  of  the  colliery. 
As  the  coal  is  removed  props  are  set  to  support  the  exposed  roof,  and  the  size 
varies  with  the  stress  and  with  the  thickness  of  the  seam  to  be  worked,  which 
might  be  16  inches  or  as  much  as  7  or  8  feet.  Roughly  speaking,  the  diameter 
of  the  timber  is  1  inch  per  foot  in  length,  with  a  minimum  of  2£  inches  and  a 
maximum  of  7  or  8  inches. 

When  the  full  length  of  face  has  been  stripped  and  loaded  the  space  is  filled 
with  debris  and  rocks  to  form  a  pack  or  permanent  support  for  the  roof.  The 
props,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  reasons  of  safety  to  leave  buried,  are  then 
withdrawn  and  either  reset  in  the  face  or  broken  up. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  which  pitprops  are  expected  to 
carry  is  not  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  working,  on  which  basis  it  might 
conceivably  be  as  much  as  2,000  tons  apiece.  The  weight  depends  rather  on  the 
thickness  of  the  strata,  which  is  unable  to  arch  itself  or  stand  the  bending  stress 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  Usually  a  5-foot  prop  is  expected  to  withstand  a 
pressure  of  30  tons,  and  a  6- foot  prop  40  tons. 

In  order  to  give  better  bearing  surface  to  the  prop  and  to  allow  for  a 
general  subsidence  of  the  roof,  a  softwood  "lid"  is  sometimes  set  between  the 
prop  and  the  roof.  Where  the  roof  is  not  good  horizontal  supports  are  set  over 
each  pair  of  props  instead  of  using  lids.  In  the  thicker  seams  of  4  to  6  feet 
and  upwards,  where  the  loss  of  a  few  inches  in  height  is  not  important,  round 
timbers,  preferably  French,  of  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter  are  used.  In  other  cases, 
in  order  to  save  height,  splits,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  are 
preferred.  A  few  collieries  also  use  square,  or  partly  square,  timber  for  this 
purpose,  but  this  is  not  usual  in  South  Wales. 

At  some  collieries  additional  support  is  given  to  the  roof  by  means  of  wood 
chocks  or  cogs.  These  consist  of  pieces  of  timber  built  up  in  pairs  from  floor  to 
roof,  the  layers  being  placed  alternately  endwise  and  lengthwise  to  form  a 
square  column.  The  dimensions  of  these  timbers  differ  considerably  and  the 
stock  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent.  For  temporary  purposes  the 
pieces  are  usually  4  or  5  inches  square  by  1^  to  3  feet  long,  cut  from  hardwood, 
and  are  usually  tightened  up  to  the  roof  by  softwood  wedges.  The  timber  used 
in  these  chocks  may  be  withdrawn  and  used  a  number  of  times  until  crushed 
or  broken.  Permanent  chocks  from  4  to  6  feet  in  length  are  generally  built  of 
softwood,  or  partly  softwood  and  hardwood,  broken  props  and  old  wagon  wood  or 
other  timber  serving  the  purpose. 

The  support  of  roadways  is  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  and  as  the  height 
of  the  roads  must  be  maintained,  much  stronger  braces  are  necessary,  except 
in  those  places  where  the  nature  of  the  rock  is  such  that  it  stands  without  sup- 
port. Normally  the  brace  consists  of  horizontal  bars  supported  at  each  end  by 
props  or  "  trees  "  or  "  legs,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  The  length  of  the 
bar  depends,  of  course,  on  the  width  of  the  roadway,  and  either  round  timber  or 
splits  varying  from  6  to  15  inches  in  diameter  are  used.  In  order  to  support 
the  roof  between  the  bars  softwood  or  hardwood  poles  or  "laggings"  are  set 
lengthwise  of  the  road  between  the  bars  and  the  roof,  each  lagging  being  long 
enough  to  receive  the  support  of  two  bars.  These  laggings,  which  are  generally 
4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  may  be  cut  from  the  thin  ends  of  poles  or  from  face 
props  which  have  become  damaged  at  the  ends. 

Where  arched  girders  of  steel  are  employed,  and  set  from  \\  to  3  feet  apart, 
wood  laggings  are  also  used  to  support  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  road  between 
the  arches.  Such  laggings  may  be  either  round  or  sawn  softwood  or  hardwood. 
The  diameters  are  approximately  2^  or  3  inches,  and  the  length  sufficient  to  fit 
exactly  between  the  girders. 
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The  small  wagon  in  which  the  coal  is  conveyed  underground  is  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  tub,  corf,  hutch,  tram,  or  box.  The  bodies  are  usually 
of  steel,  but  where  wood  is  used  it  is  generally  larch,  fir,  or  elm,  except  for  the 
sole  bars,  which  are  of  oak. 

Large  quantities  of  ties  are  used  for  the  tracks,  and  a  large  mine  might 
contain  from  10  to  30  miles  of  track  and  sleepers,  which  would  have  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  range  of  sizes  of  ties  is  very  extensive,  but  the 
principal  demand  in  the  South  Wales  collieries  is  for  the  following  dimensions, 
the  first  and  last  being  most  used:  4  feet  6  inches  by  6  inches  by  3  inches;  4 
feet  by  6  inches  by  3  inches;  3  feet  6  inches  by  6  inches  by  3  inches;  3  feet  6 
inches  by  5  inches  by  2^  inches. 

Sizes  of  Imported  Timber 

The  sizes  of  mining  timber  required  in  South  Wales  differ  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  even  the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  requirements  are  not  the  same 
as  regards  the  proportions  of  diameters  specified.  The  reason  for  this,  of  course, 
is  the  different  nature  of  the  structure  of  the  mines,  which  in  the  case  of  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  produce  anthracite,  and  of  Cardiff,  steam  coal. 

French  and  Portuguese  pitwood  is  usually  imported  in  lengths  of  6^  feet, 
9  feet,  and  13  feet  of  mixed  diameters  and,  as  mentioned  before,  it  is  sold  by 
weight.  When  shipped  the  different  lengths  are  stowed  separately  for  ease  in 
piling  if  necessary  when  discharged. 

Timber  from  the  Baltic  and  from  Newfoundland  is  generally  4^  feet,  6^ 
feet,  and  9  feet  in  length,  with  some  7  and  8  feet.  The  top  diameters  preferred 
are  as  follows:  for  a  length  of  4-|-  feet,  2^  to  5  inches;  for  a  length  of  6^  feet, 
2h  to  6  inches;  for  a  length  of  9  feet,  2^  to  8  inches. 

Although  sometimes  bought  with  top  diameters  as  small  as  2J  inches,  the 
longer  props  are  generally  correspondingly  thicker  than  the  shorter  ones.  It  is 
unusual,  however,  for  the  diameter  to  exceed  8  inches,  and  a  variation  of  1  to  2 
inches  between  top  and  butt  ends  is  permissible. 

Large  amounts  of  props  of  the  smaller  diameters  are  used,  and  one  importer 
states  that  his  requirements  call  for  76  per  cent  4  inches  and  under,  with  a 
minimum  of  2\  inches.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  meet  this  specification  with 
Finnish  wood,  where  good  sound  timber  2  inches  in  diameter  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  such  narrow  wood  in  Canada  is  usually  very  knotty.  It  is  fully 
realized,  too,  that  the  per-fathom  cost  of  producing,  say,  a  3-inch  prop  is  rather 
more  than  for  one  of  6  inches. 

Strength  of  Wood 

In  considering  the  wood  to  be  used  for  mining  timber,  it  should  at  all  times 
be  borne  in  mind  that  men's  lives  depend  upon  its  strength,  and  consequently  it- 
must  be  free  from  serious  defects  such  as  dry  rot  or  pipe  rot.  Before  supplies 
are  accepted  from  new  sources  it  is  usually  the  practice  for  the  colliery  com- 
panies or  the  pitwood  importers  to  make  thorough  tests  of  the  wood.  An  exten- 
sive series  of  tests  were  made  by  the  Mines  Department  during  the  years  1925 
to  1930,  and  the  results  embodied  in  the  "  Safety  In  Mines  Branch  Board  Paper 
No.  72  "  1  issued  in  1931.  The  timber  tested  included  home-grown,  Scandinavian, 
Baltic,  and  French  props. 

Preservatives 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  great  scope  for  wood  preservatives  in  under- 
ground workings  because  the  prop  does  not  usually  remain  long  enough  to  decay. 


1  Published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  London.  Price  2s.  net. 
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In  the  main  roadways  where  the  roof  weight  is  settled,  and  where  a  prop  may 
last  for  years,  peeled  oak  timber  is  sometimes  preferred.  In  recent  years  pit- 
wood  has  been  successfully  treated  with  Wolman  salts,  but  this  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  cost  and  is  only  profitable  in  exceptional  cases.  Although  under- 
ground timber  fires  are  comparatively  rare,  it  is  recognized  that  certain  imported 
props  burn  more  easily  than  others,  and  the  more  fire-resisting  a  wood  the  better 
it  will  be  received. 

Steel 

The  use  of  steel  arches  and  girders  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last 
ten  years,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  in  South  Wales  as  in  other  colliery 
centres.  The  demand  for  steel  for  rearmament  work  has,  however,  made  sup- 
plies expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain,  with  the  result  that  attention  has  been 
focused  once  more  almost  entirely  on  timber.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  raising 
timber  prices  to  a  cumulative  increase,  in  one  case,  of  165  per  cent. 

Normally  it  might  be  said  that  steel  props  are  cheaper  because  they  last 
about  ten  times  as  long  as  wooden  props.  But  this  again  is  a  question  of  getting 
the  right  material  and  using  it  in  the  proper  way.  In  some  mines  there  is,  it  is 
said,  a  waste  of  timber  by  not  withdrawing  the  quantity  of  wood  possible  after 
it  has  served  its  purpose.  Props  can  usually  be  used  three  or  four  times,  and  if 
broken  can  be  adapted  for  some  other  work. 

Most  colliers  prefer  timber  props  instead  of  steel  because  the  former  col- 
lapse gradually  and  give  some  warning,  whereas  although  the  steel  prop  rarely 
breaks,  when  it  does  it  is  a  sudden  action  which  catches  the  miner  unawares. 

Standards  of  Measurement 

Although  the  usual  standards  by  which  pitprops  are  measured  and  offered 
for  sale  in  South  Wales  are  the  ton,  the  pile  fathom,  and  the  scale  fathom,  a 
number  of  other  methods,  commonly  used  in  the  measurement  of  logs  and  round 
timber  generally  are  also  mentioned  here. 

Ton. — French  and  Portuguese  pitwood  is  always  sold  in  South  Wales  ports 
on  the  basis  of  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Cargoes  consist  of  mixed  diameters, 
and  the  weight  is  checked  by  the  railway  company  at  the  port  of  discharge. 

Pile  Fathom. — This  is  the  usual  method  of  measuring  timber  from  the  Baltic, 
Newfoundland  and  Canada,  when  imported  for  direct  shipment  to  the  collieries, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  Cardiff.  A  pile  fathom  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  pile 
of  timber  of  any  suitable  thicknesses,  but  all  of  the  same  length,  one  fathom 
to  measure  6  feet  by  6  feet  by  6  feet,  or  216  cubic  feet.  Theoretically,  a  fathom 
of  props  is  the  amount  of  wood  of  similar  lengths  that  can  be  packed  in  a  frame 
with  inside  dimensions  of  6  feet  by  6  feet,  the  third  dimension  of  the  pile  being 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  wood.  In  practice  the  frame  is  not  generally 
used,  although  it  is  understood  that  in  certain  places  where  it  is  necessary  to 
load  the  timber  direct  from  the  water,  or  from  rafts,  a  frame  something  like  this 
has  been  used.  Normally,  however,  the  props  are  piled  by  lengths,  and  the 
measurement  is  the  multiple  of  the  three  dimensions  of  the  pile,  i.e.  length  by 
height  by  depth  (the  length  of  the  prop).  Pile  fathom  measure  being  a  bulk 
or  over-all  measure,  contains  air  space  for  which  no  allowance  is  made.  Full 
advantage  is,  however,  taken  by  the  buyer  to  pack  the  wood  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible when  piling  for  measurement. 

Gothenburg  Scale  Fathom. — Although  the  use  of  the  Gothenburg  Scale 
Standard  and  Scale  Fathom  has  very  largely  disappeared  as  far  as  South  Wales 
importers  are  concerned,  there  is  at  least  one  firm  in  Swansea  where  mining 
timber  is  bought  for  resale  who  prefer  to  buy  on  the  Scale  Fathom  basis. 
The  scale  is  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  number  of  linear  feet  of  timber  of  various 
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top  diameters,  and,  as  many  collieries  purchase  their  requirements  by  the  linear 
foot,  this  is  felt  by  some  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  measuring.  The 
Scale  Fathom  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Gothenburg  Scale  Standard  as 
used  in  other  districts.  The  latter  is  accepted  by  the  trade  as  being  the  practical 
equivalent  of  a  Gothenburg  Standard  of  180  cubic  feet,  open  measure,  and 
requires  an  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  make  it  equal  to  a  Scale  Fathom  of  216 
cubic  feet.  The  scale  in  each  case  refers  to  a  table  which  gives  the  number  of 
linear  feet  required  to  make  one  unit  of  wood  to  a  stated  top  diameter.  Under 
this  method  every  prop  is  measured  for  top  diameter  and  length,  and  the  con- 
tents are  arrived  at  finally  by  ascertaining  the  total  number  of  linear  feet  to  each 
top  diameter,  and  dividing  this  result  by  the  number  of  running  feet  as  given 
in  the  following  scales: — 

Running  Feet  Running  Feet 

Top  Scale      Scale  Top  Scale  Scale 

Diameter  Standard  Fathom       Diameter  Standard  Fathom 

2|  inches   2,540       3.048  5£  inches   648  777 

3  inches   1,800       2,160  6    inches   540  648 

31  inches   1,440       1,728  6±  inches   468  561 

4  inches   1,116       1,339  7    inches   396  475 

4i  inches   936       1,123  "t\  inches   340  408 

5  inches   792         950  8    inches   288  346 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  scales  do  not  take  into  account  any  peculiarities 
of  the  parcel  to  be  measured,  as  the  top  diameter  is  recorded  to  the  nearest  half- 
inch  under  bark.  Under  pile  fathom  measure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  props 
may  be  clean,  rough,  bulky,  knotty,  have  big  butts  and  tapered  ends,  or  perhaps 
be  covered  with  bark,  and  all  these  items  are  taken  into  account  in  the  measure- 
ment. 

Pitprops  sold  by  the  Gothenburg  Standard  or  Fathom  are  usually  measured 
abroad  by  pile  fathom  as  stacked  on  the  quayside  awaiting  shipment.  They 
are  measured  in  England  by  means  of  the  accepted  scale  when  they  are  to  be 
sold  to  the  collieries  by  linear  feet. 

Other  Methods. — There  are  several  other  methods  of  measuring  round 
timber  and  logs,  but  as  they  are  seldom  used  in  South  Wales  for  pitwood  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  the  more  common  of  them  here  by  name, 
such  as  the  Hoppus  Measure,  the  Liverpool  Quarter  Girth  (or  String)  Measure, 
and  the  Customs  Measure  arrived  at  by  quarter  girth,  caliper  or  mean  diameter 
methods.  The  results  under  most  of  these  systems  are  arrived  at  by  tables 
prepared  from  complicated  mathematical  calculations.  There  are  several  books 
published  describing  the  various  measurements  in  detail,  which  can  be  consulted 
by  anyone  interested  in  this  subject. 

It  should  be  noted  by  Canadian  shippers  of  pitprops  that  the  cord  is  not 
used  as  a  standard  of  measurement  in  this  country  and  is  not  generally  under- 
stood.  Conversion  should  always  be  made  into  fathoms  or  tons  as  required. 

Cost  of  Measuring 

Facilities  for  measuring  and  weighing  pitwood  are  provided  at  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  various  organizations.  In  South  Wales  this  work  is 
done  almost  exclusively  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  who  are  the 
owners  of  the  docks.  The  Customs  Fund,  Timber  Measuring  Department,  is 
prepared  to  do  measuring  at  any  port  on  application,  and  maintains  officials  at 
a  number  of  important  timber  centres,  including  Newport  (Mon.),  which,  though 
in  England,  is  generally  considered  to  form  part  of  the  South  Wales  territory 
as  far  as  pitwood  imports  are  concerned. 

The  French  and  Portuguese  pitwood  arriving  in  South  Wales  is  discharged 
direct  from  the  vessel  into  railway  trucks  berthed  alongside.  This  wood  is  not 
measured,  but  is  weighed  in  truck  loads  over  the  docks'  weighbridges,  for  which 
a  charge  of  ^d.  per  ton  is  made  by  the  railway  company. 
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With  regard  to  pitprops  from  other  sources,  it  was  the  practice  some  time 
ago  to  land,  pile,  and  measure  all  cargoes  on  the  wharf.  This  procedure  has 
been  altered,  however,  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  each  cargo  is  now  loaded  direct  to  truck  and  the  balance  trans- 
ferred to  a  dumping  ground  where  the  props  are  weighed,  piled,  and  measured. 
On  the  basis  of  this  test  measurement  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  very  closely 
the  total  quantity  of  timber  in  the  cargo.  The  railway  company  is  seldom  called 
upon  nowadays  to  measure  full  cargoes,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  test  check 
is  taken  as  a  basis  for  all  transactions  between  the  importer  and  the  colliery. 

The  charges  made  for  this  type  of  measuring  service  are  as  follows: — 

Top  diameter  measure  Is.  3d.  per  load  (50  cu.  ft.) 

Tape  measure  Is.  3d.  per  load 

Top  and  tape  measure  2s.  Id.  per  load 

Although  the  Customs  Fund,  Timber  Measuring  Department,  does  not 
normally  operate  at  South  Wales  ports,  an  indication  is  given  here  of  the 
charges  made  for  measuring  pitprops  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  the 
activities  of  this  organization  are  not  generally  well  known  in  Canada,  it  is  felt 
that  this  information  will  be  of  some  interest  to  Canadian  shippers. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  quantities  to  arrive  and  the  general  working 
conditions  at  the  port  of  discharge,  it  is  impossible  to  give  definite  quotations, 
but  the  following  list  of  charges  now  in  operation  at  the  various  ports  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  approximate  charges  likely  to  be  made: — 


Pile  Fathom  Measure 

London  and  district: 

First  50  fathoms   Is.  Od.  per  fathom 

Next  25  fathoms   8d.  per  fathom 

Next  25  fathoms   6d.  per  fathom 

All  over  100  fathoms   4d.  per  fathom 

These  prices  do  not  include  any  guarantee  as  to  the  number  of  pieces.    If  this  is  required 

an  extra  charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  1,000  pieces  is  made,  and  the  piles  must  be  built  so  as  to  permit 

of  measuring  and  counting  in  one  operation.  Other  charges  are  sometimes  made,  depending  upon 
individual  conditions  affecting  piling  and  counting. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  district: 

First  150  fathoms   Is.  Od.  per  fathom 

151-600  fathoms   8d.  per  fathom 

601-800  fathoms   7d.  per  fathom 

Over  800  fathoms   6d.  per  fathom 

South  Wales  district ; 

First  150  fathoms   Is.  Od.  per  fathom 

151-600  fathoms   8d.  per  fathom 

Over  600  fathoms   6d.  per  fathom 

Railway  fare  for  measurer  from  London  to  port  in  South  Wales  is  charged  on  parcels 
containing  less  than  200  fathoms. 

Grangemouth  and  Leith  district   9d.    per  fathom 

Fleetwood   9d.    per  fathom 

Hull   8d.    per  fathom 

Tyne  district   6Jd.  per  fathom 

West  Hartlepool   6d.    per  fathom 

Barrow-in-Furness   5|d.  per  fathom 


Top  Diameter  and  Length  Method 

The  more  comprehensive  method  of  measuring  each  prop  separately  by  top 
diameter  and  length  is  also  carried  out  by  the  Customs  Fund.  This  is  known 
as  "  sheeting,"  and  the  number  of  props  of  each  diameter  and  length  is  tallied 
and  entered  on  sheets  in  a  so-called  "  Blue  Book,"  a  copy  of  which,  together 
with  an  accompanying  certificate,  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  The  current  charges  being  made  for  this  work  at  the 
various  ports  are  as  follows: — 

Hull  and  Grimsby: 

Z\  inches  and  under  in  top  diameter  4s.  4d.  per  Gothenburg  Scale  Standard  (180  cu.  ft.) 
4  inches  and  up  in  top  diameter  3s.  2d.  per  Gothenburg  Scale  Standard. 
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Tyne  district: 

3s.  per  1,000  linear  feet. 
West  Hartlepool,  Grangemouth  and  Leith  districts: 

inches  and  under  in  top  diameter  2s.  per  1,000  linear  feet. 

4  inches  and  up  in  top  diameter  2s.  2d.  per  1,000  linear  feet. 

The  advantage  of  having  pitprops  measured  by  one  of  the  above  methods 
at  port  of  discharge  is  that  both  shipper  and  importer  can  be  assured  of  an 
unbiased  measurement.  A  statement  of  quantity  will  be  provided  to  both  parties 
on  request,  and  if  desired  each  may  have  a  representative  present  during  the 
process  of  measuring.  Failing  agreement  to  accept  the  finding  of  one  or  other 
of  these  organizations  as  the  basis  of  sales,  Canadian  shippers  of  pitprops  would 
have  the  alternatives  of  either  (1)  selling  on  a  weight  basis,  (2)  having  their 
own  representative  in  South  Wales  when  cargoes  are  landed,  or  (3)  arranging 
for  a  representative  of  the  importer  to  be  present  at  port  of  loading  when  the 
timber  is  piled  for  shipment.  The  two  latter  alternatives  are  likely  to  be  expen- 
sive and  to  add  much  more  in  the  long  run  to  the  laid-down  cost  of  the  wood. 

Barter  Trading,  Official  Assistance  and  Restrictions 

The  importation  of  both  French  and  Portuguese  pitwoods  is  subject  to 
barter  agreements  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  the  case  of  French  wood,  a  formal 
agreement  between  the  exporters  and  the  South  Wales  pitwood  importers,  in 
association  with  the  collieries,  is  embodied  in  the  Anglo-French  Commercial 
Agreement  of  June  27,  1934.  A  mixed  commission  of  four  members  representing 
the  South  Wales  collieries  and  pitwood  importers  and  the  French  coal  importers 
and  pitwood  exporters  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  prices  to  apply 
each  quarter  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  pitwood  and  coal  to  be  involved. 
French  exports  of  pitwood  carry  with  them  a  licence  for  the  importation  of 
Welsh  coal  over  and  above  the  normal  French  quota  to  the  extent  of  3  tons  of 
coal  for  every  2  tons  of  timber.  As  these  licences  are  transferable,  they  have  a 
definite  market  value,  and  at  times  this  accounts  for  part  of  the  difference  in 
price  between  French  and  Portuguese  wood.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  to 
this  arrangement  is  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  relatively  large  purchases 
of  unpeeled  French  pitwood  in  South  Wales.  During  the  current  quarter  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  involving  80,000  tons  of  pitwood  and  120,000  tons  of  coal, 
while  as  from  October  1,  1937,  special  export  permits  are  required,  a  feature 
which  will  tend  to  keep  the  standard  of  quality  of  French  pitwood  at  the  highest 
level. 

By  buying  Portuguese  pitwood  in  bulk  members  of  the  South  Wales  Pit- 
wood  Importers'  Association  have  been  able  to  get  supplies  at  prices  below  actual 
market  value,  although,  in  spite  of  this,  prices  have  been  abnormally  high  for 
more  than  a  year.  In  order  to  obtain  this  benefit  the  importers  have  had  to 
guarantee  homeward  freights  at  a  fixed  level,  and  this  has  been  possible  because 
most  of  them  charter,  or  own,  their  own  vessels.  Following  the  introduction  in 
August,  1934.  by  the  Portuguese  Government  of  a  decree  for  the  regulation  and 
control  of  pitwood  exports,  there  has  been  an  unofficial  barter  agreement  by 
means  of  which  South  Wales  coal  is  exchanged  for  Portuguese  pitwood.  No 
permits  are  issued,  and  although  shipments  are  subject  to  an  export  quota,  and 
a  fixed  minimum  price,  it  is  understood  that  the  arrangement  has  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory. 

A  Bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Finnish  Diet  designed  to  provide 
for  the  control  and  restriction  of  the  export  of  pitprops  from  that  country  until 
1940.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  voluntary  restriction  scheme  was  entered  into 
between  the  Finnish  Pitprops  Exporters'  Association  and  the  Paissian  exporters, 
but  as  both  countries  are  now  producing  more  pitwood  than  the  United  Kingdom 
market  can  absorb,  it  is  feared  that  the  voluntary  scheme  will  not  hold  and 
that  there  is  danger  of  a  heavy  price  reduction. 
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The  French  Agreement 

On  January  13,  1937,  a  revised  form  of  agreement,  known  as  the  "  Pitwood 
Purchase  and  Sale  Note,"  was  drawn  up  between  the  Cardiff  and  Bristol  Channel 
Pitwood  Importers'  Association  and  the  French  "  Groupement  des  Exportateurs 
de  Poteaux  de  Mines."  The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  its  clauses: — 

1.  Sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  weight  certificate  furnished  by  the  docks  company 
at  port  of  discharge,  the  cost  of  weighing  being  for  the  account  of  the  buyer. 

2.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  individual  cargoes  shall  range  from- 1,500  to  2,000  long  tons 
at  the  buyers'  option,  subject  to  a  margin  either  way  of  10  per  cent. 

3.  The  purchasers  must  place  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  exporters  at  suitable 
times  and  intervals.  In  case  of  delay  in  accepting  delivery  beyond  the  control  of  the  buyer, 
the  shipper  has  the  option  of  cancelling  the  quantities  not  taken  without  prejudice  to  his 
further  right  to  claim  damages  caused  by  the  delay. 

4.  The  timber  must  be  Maritime  pine  of  sound  merchantable  quality,  and  generally 
suitable  for  use  in  the  South  Wales  collieries.  It  must  be  straight,  unpeeled,  and  square 
sawn  at  both  ends.  A  maximum  tolerance  of  3  cm.  in  diameter  for  every  metre  of  length  is 
permitted. 

5.  Shipments  shall  consist  of  approximately  the  following  percentages  by  weight,  unless 
otherwise  specified: — 

50  per  cent  2-75  metres  (about  9  feet)  with  a  diameter  of  12-5  to  23  cm. 

50  per  cent  2  metres  (about  6^  feet)  with  a  diameter  of  9-5  to  20  cm. 
Where  timber  of  4  metres  (about  13  feet)  is  shipped,  the  diameter  shall  be  from  18  to  25  cm. 
In  every  case  the  diameter  is  measured  at  the  small  end  inside  the  bark. 

6.  Payment  will  be  made  without  discount,  75  per  cent  against  documents  and  the 
balance  after  discharge,  the  latter  to  be  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  loading. 

7.  In  case  any  new  export  tax  is  applied  to  shipments  from  France  it  will,  at  the  request 
of  the  shipper,  be  borne  by  the  purchaser,  but  the  latter  maintains  the  right  to  cancel  his 
order. 

8.  In  case  of  strikes  or  lockouts  affecting  50  per  cent  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  loading 
or  unloading  the  timber,  sales  will  be  temporarily  suspended.  If  the  stoppage  lasts  more  than 
a  month,  however,  they  can  be  cancelled  by  either  party. 

9.  Where  disputes  arise  the  matter  will  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

10.  The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  until  terminated  by  either  party  after  three 
months'  notice  in  writing. 

The  mixed  commission  which  sets  the  prices  under  this  agreement  each 
quarter  bases  its  calculations  on  an  f.o.b.  price,  plus  freight.  Arrangements  are 
made,  however,  to  alter  the  agreed  price  during  any  quarter  if  the  sterling-franc 
exchange  rate  fluctuates  excessively. 

Function  of  the  Importer  or  Merchant 

Most  of  the  mining  timber  sold  in  South  Wales  is  handled  by  importers  or 
merchants  for  resale  to  the  collieries,  although  some  of  these  importers  are  so 
closely  connected  with  the  coal  companies  that  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, merely  departments  of  the  latter,  or  subsidiary  companies  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  pitprops.  The  independent  importers,  on  the  other  hand, 
perform  a  valuable  service  as  middlemen  in  supplying  a  liaison  between  the 
many  shippers  and  the  many  buyers. 

The  importers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  possible  supplies  of  pitwood 
at  a  competitive  price,  and  most  of  them  have  contacts  with  shippers  in  the  more 
important  countries.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  trade  in  French 
and  Portuguese  pitwood  is  quite  distinct  from  that  in  pitprops  from  the  Baltic 
or  Newfoundland,  for  example.  Importers  usually  confine  themselves  to  one  or 
other  of  these  types  of  timber,  and  the  Cardiff  and  Bristol  Channel  Pitwood 
Importers'  Association,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  composed  of  only 
those  firms  handling  French  and  Portuguese  wood. 

Having  located  suitable  supplies  of  timber,  the  importer  is  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  the  collieries  with  which  he  is  in  touch  certain  qualities  and  sizes  of 
timber  of  which  they  approve.  It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  collieries  send 
their  inquiries  to  the  merchants  or  importers  during  the  first  month  or  two  of 
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the  shipping  season.  If  quotations  are  acceptable,  orders  are  placed  for  sup- 
plies to  be  delivered  over  a  period  of  twelve  months,  say  from  July  1  to  June  30. 

May  and  June  are  usually  the  most  anxious  months  for  the  importer  as  he 
then  begins  to  discover  whether  the  purchases  he  made  in  the  previous  autumn 
and  winter  will  be  sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient,  for  his  requirements,  whether 
the  sizes  he  has  bought  will  be  suitable  for  his  customers,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, whether  the  prices  obtained  will  provide  a  fair  return  for  his  outlay. 

The  importer  may  buy  in  tons,  pile  fathoms,  or  scale  fathoms,  depending 
upon  the  sources  of  the  timber,  but  unless  he  is  acting  solely' on  behalf  of  a  single 
colliery,  or  a  group  of  collieries,  he  must  usually  convert  his  purchases  into 
linear  feet,  as  it  is  on  this  basis  that  he  makes  his  sales.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  if  pitprops  are  bought  on  a  scale-fathom  basis  it  is  much  easier  to  control 
the  balance  between  purchases  and  sales. 

No  matter  how  the  timber  is  measured  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  it  is 
almost  always  again  measured  on  discharge,  either  by  the  docks  company  or 
the  Customs  Fund.  The  cost  of  measuring  is  borne  by  arrangement  either 
entirely  by  the  importer,  or  jointly  by  the  importer  and  the  shipper.  Frequently 
an  agent  of  the  importer  is  also  present  when  the  timber  is  being  measured  at 
the  port  of  shipment  prior  to  loading.  When  the  factors  of  length  and  diameter 
are  used  for  measuring  purposes  at  the  time  of  discharge,  each  prop,  after 
measurement,  is  stacked  according  to  dimensions;  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty 
different  sizes  might  be  found  in  one  cargo. 

Cost  of  Pitwood  per  Ton  of  Coal 

As  the  demand  for  pitwood  depends  on  the  production  of  coal,  so  too  is 
the  cost  of  the  timber  a  factor  in  coal  production  costs.  As  production  increases 
in  the  collieries  pitwood  costs  naturally  rise  in  proportion,  but  if,  along  with 
increased  coal  production,  the  price  of  timber  generally  is  rising,  this  particular 
item  increases  to  an  abnormal  extent.  That  this  is  the  situation  now  facing 
the  coal  industry  is  made  clear  by  a  joint  audit  of  the  coal  trade  of  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  which  reveals  that  for  the  second  quarter  of  1937  the  cost 
of  mining  timber  amounted  to  slightly  over  Is.  per  ton  of  coal  raised.  This  was 
an  increase  of  3d.  per  ton  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  While  this  is  an 
important  increase  in  colliery  costs,  it  is  felt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  coal  trade 
has  been  saved  from  the  very  exceptional  increases  in  the  price  of  timber  gener- 
ally. 

Pitwood  Prices 

The  barter  arrangement  with  regard  to  French  pitwood  has  had  the  effect 
of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  fairly  close  to  actual  conditions.  As  mentioned  in 
a  previous  paragraph,  the  mixed  commission  sets  the  prices  to  apply  during  each 
quarter,  and  has  the  power  to  alter  these  prices  during  the  quarter  if  conditions 
warrant  such  action.  In  the  following  table  the  agreed  prices  for  French  pit- 
wood  are  shown  for  each  period  from  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme  in  July, 
1934,  to  date.  Along  with  these  prices  are  listed  the  quotations  for  Portuguese 
wood  on  the  first  day  of  each  three-month  period  to  which  they  apply: — 

French  and  Portuguese  Pitwood  Prices 

French  Portuguese 
Agreed  Price  Quotations 
Period  Per  Ton  Per  Ton 

C.i.f.  delivered  into  Railway  Truck 
1934 —  alongside  Steamer 

3rd  quarter   22s.    7^d.  25s.  Od.  to  26s.  Od. 

4th  quarter   24s.    6d.  19s.  3d.  to  19s.  6d. 

1935— 

1st  quarter   24s.    Hd.  22s.  Od.  to  22s.  6d. 

2nd  quarter   24s.  lO^d.  20s.  Od.  to  22s.  6d. 

3rd  quarter   24s.    6d.  18s.  9d.  to  19s.  3d. 

4th  quarter   24s.    3d.  21s.  Od.  to  22s.  Od. 
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French 

Portuguese 

Agreed  Price 

Quotations 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

C.i.f.  delivered  into  Railway  Truck 

alongside  Steamer 

24s.  3d. 

22s.  Od.  to  22s.  6d. 

24s.  3d. 

21s.  Od.  to  21s.  6d. 

24s.  10|d. 

23s.  Od. 

22s.  Od. 

24s'.'io£d. 

23s.  6d. 

24s.  3d. 

24s.  6d.  to  25s.  Od. 

27s.  3d. 

29s.  Od.  to  30s.  Od. 

34s.  6d.  to  35s.  6d. 

32s*. '  *9d. 

31s.  Od. 

26s.  3d. 

29s.  Od.  to  30s.  Od. 

French  and  Portuguese  Pitwood  Prices — Concluded 

Period 

1936— 

1st  quarter  

2nd  quarter  

3rd  quarter  

4th  quarter  

First  40,000  tons  

Second  40,000  tons*  

1937 — 

1st  quarter  

2nd  quarter  

3rd  quarter  

To  August  7*  

From  August  7  

4th  quarter  

*These  prices  were  changed  during  the  quarter  on  account  of  alterations  in  the  exchange 
rates  following  devaluations  of  the  franc. 

Since  October  1  last,  quotations  for  Portuguese  pitwood  have  fallen  to  to- 
day's figures  of  26s.  to  27s. 

Generally  speaking,  Baltic  and  Newfoundland  pitprops  are  competitive  in 
price,  with  the  latter  usually  slightly  less,  and  are  normally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  about  40s.  per  cubic  fathom  f.o.b.  During  the  latter  part  of  1936,  and 
the  first  half  of  1937,  the  price  rose  from  a  figure  of  44s.  quoted  in  February, 
1936,  to  72s.  a  year  later,  increasing  subsequently  to  100s.  In  August  last  ship- 
pers in  Finland  were  asking  as  high  as  105s.  to  110s,,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  much 
business  was  done  at  this  level,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  price  had 
fallen  to  90s.,  with  a  tendency  to  bargain.  These  prices,  however  are  quite 
abnormal,  and  are  due  to  the  general  increased  cost  of  timber  combined  with 
a  temporary  boom  in  freights.  It  is  evident  that  the  peak  has  been  reached  and 
that  prices  from  all  sources  will  now  find  a  lower  level. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  has  been  developed 
by  one  large  firm  of  South  Wales  importers  who  control  timber  limits  of  their 
own  in  that  country.  It  is  understood  that  they  received  assistance  from  the 
Newfoundland  Government  and  are  still  operating  under  contract.  They  charter 
their  own  boats  and  buy  on  an  f.o.b.  basis. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  ship  one  or  two  lots  of  Canadian  pitprops 
this  year  at  a  delivered  price  competitive  with  Baltic  and  Newfoundland  sup- 
plies, and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  freight  charge,  Canadian  shippers  have  appar- 
ently been  satisfied  with  the  prices  realized.  The  principal  difficulty  experienced 
by  South  Wales  importers  was  that  in  spite  of  contracts  made  adequate  supplies 
were  not  forthcoming. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  prices  of  pitprops  on  a  weight  basis  from 
various  sources,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  French  and  Portuguese  props 
weigh  approximately  two  to  two  and  a  half  times  those  from  Finland  and 
Russia.   Canadian  timber  is  slightly  heavier  than  Finnish. 

Terms  of  Payment 

The  terms  of  payment  for  mining  timber  in  South  Wales  vary  somewhat 
according  to  country  and  shipper,  but,  except  for  French  and  Portuguese  pitwood, 
they  are  generally  on  an  f.o.b.  basis.  No  discount  is  usually  allowed,  except  with 
regard  to  sawn  colliery  tram  ties  from  Sweden. 

When  buying  from  Canada,  a  country  in  which  the  prop  trade  is  not  organ- 
ized on  a  large  scale,  nor  the  timber  loaded  and  measured  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Finland,  the  terms  of  payment  to  Finnish  shippers  are  not  necessarily 
applicable,  and  different  arrangements  may  be  made  between  individual  South 
Wales  buyers  and  Canadian  shippers  to  meet  different  conditions. 
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Freight  Rates 

That  Canadian  pitprops  have  been  competitive  in  price  this  year  is  due 
largely  to  the  considerable  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  freight  rates  from 
the  Baltic  countries.  It  is  understood  that  about  eighteen  months  ago  the  rate 
from  the  Baltic  to  South  Wales  ports  (Cardiff  and  Swansea)  was  37s.  per  fathom 
of  216  cubic  feet.  A  year  ago  a  conference  fixed  the  minimum  rate  at  38s.  6d., 
but  since  then  the  boom  in  freights  caused  the  rate  to  rise  to  from  65s.  to  70s.  per 
fathom  by  October.  It  is  now  slightly  less,  and  1938  rates  are  expected  to  be 
around  55s.  to  65s. 

The  rate  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  roise  to  as  high  as  90s.  per  fathom, 
which  was  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  wood.  For  1938  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  rates  will  be  about  75s.  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  80s.  from 
Canada.  The  extra  charge  for  Canada  over  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  rates  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  shipment  of  pitprops  from  Canada  can  normally  be  made 
only  from  ports  with  draught  restrictions  which  prohibit  the  use  of  the  26-feet 
draught  steamers  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  trade. 

Prospects  for  1938 

As  there  are  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  mining  timber  available  from 
various  sources,  prices  must,  on  the  whole,  come  into  line  with  one  another. 
Taking  the  current  price  of  French  wood  as  a  basis,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some 
indication  of  the  price  level  during  the  coming  year,  assuming  the  absence  of 
any  abnormal  factors  which  may  affect  the  trade.  As  a  general  rule,  French 
and  Portuguese  wood  can  be  calculated  as  weighing  on  the  average  just  under 
5  tons  to  the  fathom.  A  rate  of  26s.  3d.  per  ton,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  about 
130s.  per  fathom  c.i.f.  By  deducting  the  freight  rates  to  South  Wales  ports, 
an  approximate  f.o.b.  price  can  be  ascertained  for  each  country  of  origin. 

In  the  following  table  estimates  of  the  freight  rates  for  1938  have  been 
placed  beside  the  appropriate  f.o.b.  prices  necessary  to  permit  a  laid-down  cost 
in  South  Wales  of  130s.  per  fathom.  It  will  be  realized,  of  course,  that  these 
are  only  approximations  based  on  current  conditions: — 


F.o.b. 

C.i.f. 

Freight 

Price 

Price 

  55s. 

75s.] 

  65s. 

65s. 

  75s. 

55  s. 

130s. 

  75s. 

55  s. 

80s. 

50s.J 

Opportunities  for  Canadian  Shippers 

The  increased  prices  now  being  asked  for  Baltic  pitprops  enable  Canada 
to  compete  for  the  business  in  this  particular  type  of  wood  in  South  Wales,  in 
spite  of  the  heavier  freight  rate.  How  long  the  present  price  level  will  be  main- 
tained it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  already  it  is  coming  down. 

Until  this  summer  Canada  has  for  many  years  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
share  of  the  South  Wales  pitprop  market  for  reasons  of  freight  and  price,  and 
even  now  opinion  among  importers  is  divided  as  to  her  ability  to  enter  the  field. 
One  commentator,  writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Timber  Trades  Journal,  says 
that  it  is  considered  highly  improbable  that  Canada  will  ever  create  a  regular 
trade  in  mining  timber  in  South  Wales.  On  the  other  hand,  several  active  im- 
porters, at  least  two  of  whom  have  recently  visited  Eastern  Canada,  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  provided  an  effort  is  made  now,  Canadian  shippers  can  take 
advantage  of  the  present  abnormal  conditions  and  participate  in  this  valuable 
trade,  which  is  estimated  to  exceed  £2,000,000  annually. 

As  far  as  the  timber  itself  is  concerned  there  is  no  complaint,  and  the  ship- 
ments of  props  from  New  Brunswick  earlier  this  year  were  approved  by  the 
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collieries  and  quickly  sold.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  building  up  a 
satisfactory  trade  is  rather  the  lack  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the  shippers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  many  potential  Canadian  shippers  of  pit- 
props  are  operating  on  a  very  restricted  scale  financially  and  otherwise  must 
be  clearly  borne  in  mind.  This  factor  need  not  in  any  way  reflect  on  the 
ability  of  Canadian  producers  generally  to  cater  to  this  trade,  but  South  Wales 
importers  who  have  negotiated  with  shippers  in  Canada,  and  particularly  those 
who  have  gone  to  Canada  to  study  the  conditions  for  themselves,  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  a  worthwhile  share  of  the  trade  in  this  area  can  be  secured 
only  by  conforming  strictly  with  the  buyers'  requirements.'  These  requirements 
are  not  onerous  on  the  whole,  and  are  based  on  the  service  and  co-operation 
which  is  forthcoming  when  buying  from  other  countries. 

Commenting  on  the  financial  arrangements  concerning  the  cutting  and  ship- 
ping of  Canadian  pitprops,  one  South  Wales  importer  states  that  his  firm  are 
prepared  to  pay  cash  for  the  timber  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded  on  the  ship.  All  that 
is  required  of  the  shipper  is  that  he  arrange  the  necessary  financing  up  to  this 
point.  This  importer  is  of  the  opinion  that  potential  Canadian  shippers  are 
operating  under  excessive  production  costs,  one  example  being  the  transportation 
of  the  props  to  the  quay  by  truck  instead  of  floating  them  by  river. 

It  is  understood  that  certain  farmers  and  other  individuals  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  having  timber  limits  which  they  feel  would  be  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pitprops,  enter  into  contracts  for  large  quantities  such  as  perhaps 
25,000  fathoms.  It  may  be,  however,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  timber  of  the 
right  sizes  in  these  holdings  to  load  a  ship,  or  it  may  not  be  available  at  the 
quayside  when  a  boat  is  ready  to  load.  When  the  owner  of  the  timber  is  a 
farmer,  the  cutting  of  pitprops  is  frequently  a  secondary  occupation  and  is  only 
fitted  into  spare-time  periods.  Unfortunately  also  lack  of  financial  resources 
has  sometimes  tied  up  woods  operations,  with  the  result  that  contracts  with 
buyers  in  South  Wales  have  been  unfulfilled.  This  naturally  creates  a  bad 
impression  among  importers. 

Those  importers  who  have  visited  Canada  in  search  of  possible  sources  of 
supply  are  favourably  impressed  with  the  quality  of  timber  available,  but  report 
a  lack  of  organization  in  the  trade  and  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English  require- 
ments and  measurements.  One  importer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  indiffer- 
ence regarding  these  matters  in  Canada  might  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  greater 
attention  which  is  focused  on  timber  for  pulp  than  for  pitprops.  Doubtless 
Canada  is  more  pulpwood  than  pitwood  conscious,  but  the  fact  that  mining 
timber  of  8  inches  or  less  in  diameter  only  is  required  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  combining  cutting  for  the  two  trades  in  the  same  woods  opera- 
tions. The  smaller  trees  and  the  tops  of  the  larger  might  be  segregated  for  pit- 
props,  and  the  larger  trunks  for  pulpwood. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  service  preferred  by  South  Wales  importers,  a 
reference  to  the  methods  of  Finnish  shippers  may  be  in  order.  Generally  speak- 
ing, when  the  standing  timber  is  owned  by  a  farmer  or  other  individual  in  Fin- 
land, it  is  sold  to  a  shipper  located  at  a  nearby  port,  who  alone  deals  with  the 
English,  Scottish,  or  Welsh  importer.  In  this  way  the  business  passes  through 
the  hands  of  a  responsible  dealer  who,  besides  being  able  to  collect  a  wider  range 
of  sizes  from  various  sources,  is  better  equipped  to  handle  export  business  and 
is  usually  in  a  sufficiently  sound  financial  position  to  meet  ordinary  requirements 
of  the  trade. 

Although  it  is  known  that  a  few  shippers  in  Canada  operate  on  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned 
if  this  scheme  were  extended,  particularly  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with  a 
view  to  taking  advantage  of  the  present  high  prices  and,  what  is  more  important, 
to  retain  the  business  when  Baltic  prices  and  freights  return  to  normal.  Buyers 
in  this  country  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  take  their  props  from  Canada 
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than  from  foreign  sources,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  political  situation 
in  Europe,  where  their  supplies  might  be  shut  off  in  the  event  of  a  war.  It  rests 
with  Canadian  shippers  whether  or  not  Canada  is  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  share 
of  the  South  Wales  market. 

Inquiries  for  Canadian  Pitprops 
The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol  has  been  informed  by  several 
pitwood  importers  in  South  Wales  that  they  would  be  interested  in  receiving 
offers  of  Canadian  props.  In  addition  to  c.i.f.  and/or  f.o.b.  prices,  three  or 
four  good  average  pieces  would  be  required  as  samples  for  testing  purposes  and, 
in  some  instances,  information  regarding  the  weight  per  fathom  of  the  wood  is 
essential. 

One  specification  on  file  is  for  Canadian  black  spruce,  peeled,  in  lengths  of 
4J  feet,  6i  feet,  and  9  feet,  with  a  maximum  top  diameter  of  7  inches  or  8 
inches.  The  butt  end  should  be  no  more  than  1  inch  larger  than  the  top.  Quota- 
tions are  required  per  ton  stowed  in  ship's  hold,  lengths  stowed  separately. 
Other  quotations  are  invited  on  a  f.o.b.  basis,  with  measurement  in  piled  fathoms 
at  port  of  loading  being  carried  out  jointly  by  shippers'  and  consignees'  repre- 
sentatives. Terms  of  payment  would  be  cash  against  shipping  documents  either 
in  England  or  at  port  of  loading. 

These  are  examples  of  the  type  of  inquiry  received  from  South  Wales,  and 
the  requirements  of  other  importers  may  vary  as  to  dimensions,  method  of 
measuring  and  quoting,  or  terms  of  payment. 

Canadian  shippers  interested  in  the  South  Wales  market  for  pitprops  should 
communicate  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  their  inquiry  will  be  forwarded  to  this  office  for  submission  to 
Bristol  Channel  importers,  Their  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  inquiries  for 
pitprops  in  the  list  of  trade  inquiries  published  on  page  124  of  this  issue. 

CANNED  SALMON  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  MARKET 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  December  24,  1937. — There  are  no  available  statistics  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  market  for  canned  salmon  in  Scotland,  but  from  information  col- 
lected by  this  office  from  time  to  time  it  is  possible  to  form  an  estimate  within 
rather  wide  limits.  In  1935,  for  example,  there  were  about  30,000  cases  of  all 
kinds  of  canned  salmon  imported  direct  into  Scottish  ports.  It  is  estimated  also 
that  a  similar  quantity  was  shipped  to  Scotland  from  Liverpool  and  other  English 
ports,  and  that  the  total  Scottish  consumption  in  1935  must  have  been  about 
60,000  cases.  Importers  and  agents  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  trade  in 
Scotland  estimate  the  consumption  for  the  same  period  to  have  been  120,000 
cases.  The  true  figure  is  probably  between  these  limits,  and  most  likely  con- 
siderably above  the  lower  estimate.  Figures  supplied  by  certain  firms  importing 
from  Canada  show  that  at  least  40,000  cases  of  Canadian  salmon  alone  were 
sold  in  Scotland  in  1935. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  Canadian  salmon  accounted  for  about 
14  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1935  from  all  sources.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
Canadian  product  has  a  larger  share  of  the  market  in  Scotland  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  Canada  sup- 
plies 50,  or  even  40,  per  cent  of  the  Scottish  market.  Therefore  it  would  appear 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  Canada  supplies  more  than  one-third  of  the  Scottish 
demand,  that  Scotland  must  consume  at  the  present  time  nearly  120,000  cases 
annually. 

Sales  Promotion 

The  public  demand  in  Scotland  is  chiefly  for  high-quality  red  salmon.  As 
a  result  of  this,  and  with  the  help  of  advertising  by  Scottish  importers  and  by 
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the  Canadian  Government,  Canadian  sockeye  salmon  is  gradually  improving 
its  position  on  the  Scottish  market.  One  very  large  distributor  has  carried  on 
a  poster  advertising  campaign  for  some  years  featuring  its  private  brand  of 
Canadian  salmon.  This  firm  report  that  their  salmon  sales  have  increased 
about  20  per  cent  each  year  since  1934. 

Results  such  as  this,  which  are  typical,  show  that  canned  salmon  is  a  com- 
modity that  requires  advertising,  and  that  its  sales  volume  can  be  progressively 
increased  by  proper  publicity.  Acting  on  this  consideration,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  arranged  a  special  publicity  campaign  for  the  benefit  of  Cana- 
dian salmon  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Glasgow  area  (the  most  thickly  populated 
part  of  Scotland)  during  the  first  three  months  of  1938.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  campaign  200  well-situated  "solus"  poster  sites  have  been  rented,  on  which 
will  be  displayed  large  attractively  illustrated  advertisements.  These  posters 
are  designed  to  impress  on  the  public  three  main  facts:  (1)  the  high  quality  of 
Canadian  salmon;  (2)  that  no  salmon  is  Canadian  unless  "Canada"  is 
stamped  on  the  lid;  (3)  that  Canadian  canned  salmon  is  inspected  by  the 
Government.  In  conjunction  with  poster  advertising,  window  displays  of  Cana- 
dian salmon  will  be  arranged  for  in  specially  selected  retail  shops. 

The  public  is  gradually  being  educated  to  look  for  the  name  "Canada"  on 
the  tin  and  to  accept  Canadian  salmon  as  of  undoubted  quality.  Canadian 
shippers  of  salmon,  it  is  suggested,  should  foster  this  favourable  development 
by  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  offering  of  Canadian  pinks  and  chums  for 
sale  in  Scotland.  While  these  varieties  no  doubt  find  favour  in  many  markets, 
they  are  not  favoured  in  Scotland,  and  their  identification  as  Canadian  is  likely 
to  injure  the  good  reputation  of  Canadian  sockeye. 

Sizes  in  Demand 

As  reported  previously,  the  most  popular  pack  of  Canadian  salmon  is  the 
half-pound  flat  tin.  Quarter-pound  flats  were  introduced  within  the  past  three 
or  four  years  and  are  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity.  The  one-pound  flat  from 
Canada  would  have  a  larger  sale  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  considered 
as  good  value  as  the  other  sizes.  With  the  larger  tins  the  cost  per  pound  of  the 
contents  is  of  course  reduced,  but  Canadian  packers  do  not  make  as  much  allow- 
ance in  their  prices  for  this  reduced  cost  as  do  Japanese  and  Russian.  Conse- 
quently the  price  differential  is  accentuated  in  the  one-pound  size. 

INDIA'S  TEA  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  equals  approximately  $0.38  Canadian  at  current  exchange) 

Calcutta,  December  8,  1937. — Tea  and  jute  make  up  over  80  per  cent  of 
India's  annual  exports  to  Canada,  and  tea  has  generally  been  the  more  important 
item  in  this  trade.  India  has  for  many  years  furnished  over  half  of  Canada's 
requirements  of  tea;  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  1937,  the  value 
of  exports  of  Indian  tea  to  the  Dominion  was  considerably  greater  than  the 
total  of  all  Canadian  exports  to  this  market. 

The  following  report  presents  a  summary  review  of  the  Indian  tea  industry 
and  of  India's  foreign  trade  in  this  commodity: — 

Development  of  the  Tea  Industry 

The  tea  plant  is  indigenous  to  India.  It  was  discovered  a  little  over  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  was  first  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis,  following 
various  experiments,  some  thirty  years  afterwards.  The  young  industry,  which 
had  its  beginnings  in  Assam  province,  soon  flourished  and  has  since  become  one  of 
India's  most  important  economic  activities. 
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Most  of  India's  annual  output  of  tea  originates  in  Assam  but,  following  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  that  province,  it  spread  to  northern  Bengal  and 
to  parts  of  Madras.  The  plant  is  also  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Punjab, 
the  United  Provinces,  Bihar,  and  Orissa.  Ninety  per  cent  of  an  average  year's 
crop  comes  from  Assam  and  Bengal  in  a  rough  proportion  of  two  to  one  respec- 
tively. 

Accurate  records  of  tea  production  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1875  and  several  subsequent  years  it  was 
estimated  that  the  acreage  of  tea  gardens  amounted  to  1 73,000  and  that  produc- 
tion averaged  some  34,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  Ten  years  later  total  acreage 
had  increased  by  75  per  cent  and  production  to  some  90,000,000  pounds  per 
annum.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  acreage  had  expanded  to  500,000  and  out- 
put to  almost  200,000,000  pounds.  There  has  subsequently  been  a  steady 
increase  in  acreage  until  in  1936  this  figure  was  placed  at  832,200.  Production 
has  fluctuated  during  recent  years  and  is  at  present  slightly  less  per  acre  than  it 
was  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  This  is  partly  a  result,  however,  of  a  policy  of 
restriction  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  in  this  report.  Maximum  pro- 
duction was  attained  during  the  year  1932,  when  the  total  amounted  to  433,- 
669,000  pounds.   The  1936  figure  was  393,947,000  pounds. 

Present  Position  of  the  Industry 

The  Indian  tea  industry,  in  common  with  similar  agricultural  enterprises,  is 
based  on  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  in  gardens  owned  by  individuals  and 
commercial  organizations.  Owing  to  the  considerable  capital  investment  in 
machinery  for  drying,  sorting,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  finished  product,  the 
ownership  of  gardens  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  companies,  many  of  which  are 
controlled  as  subsidiaries  by  larger  concerns  engaged  in  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  tea  in  India  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  of  the  larger  producers 
are  of  European  ownership,  but  the  Indian  concerns  are  acquiring  an  increas- 
ingly large  share  of  the  business.  Production  methods  at  present  adopted 
throughout  the  industry  show  a  great  advance  over  those  of  several  years  ago. 
Cultivation  and  picking  require  skilled  hand  labour  and  meticulous  supervision, 
and  in  these  operations  there  has  been  little  change  in  technique.  In  the  pre- 
paring of  the  tea,  however,  machinery  has  enabled  the  production  of  a  progres- 
sively superior  article,  and  through  its  inherent  quality  and  the  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  uniformity  in  grade  and  condition,  Indian  tea  has  acquired  a 
universally  high  reputation. 

The  tea  industry,  once  firmly  established,  became  a  prosperous  undertaking 
and  flourished  almost  uninterruptedly  until  1932.  At  this  time  the  general  con- 
traction in  all  commodity  markets  and  an  unjustified  expansion  in  acreage  under 
production  led  to  a  situation  where  markets  were  flooded,  prices  low,  and  pro- 
ducers in  many  cases  forced  out  of  business.  With  improved  world  conditions, 
however,  and  through  the  operation  of  restriction  schemes,  the  industry  has  now 
recovered  considerably  and  has  taken  precautions  against  any  serious  recurrence 
of  previous  conditions. 

India's  position  vis-a-vis  other  tea-growing  countries  is  a  strong  one.  Total 
exports  from  all  such  countries  during  1936  amounted  to  820,000,000  pounds,  and 
of  this  amount  India  supplied  no  less  than  310,000,000  pounds  or  practically  38 
per  cent,  Northern  India  (Assam  and  Bengal)  alone  providing  261,000,000 
pounds.  Ceylon  stood  second  in  the  list  with  218,000,000  pounds,  Java  third 
with  123,000,000  pounds,  followed  by  China,  Japan,  Sumatra,  and  Formosa.  In 
comparison  with  previous  years,  India's  share  of  world  trade  in  this  commodity 
has  fallen  off  slightly  and  only  Japan  and  Formosa  have  gained,  but  India  will 
undoubtedly  remain  the  most  important  factor  in  this  trade  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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Domestic  Trade  in  Tea 

It  is  anomalous  that  India,  the  largest  producer  of  tea  in  the  world,  should 
be  a  comparatively  unimportant  consumer  of  this  product.  Unlike  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese,  for  example,  the  Indian  is  not  by  nature  a  tea  drinker  and  although 
domestic  consumption  is  increasing,  it  is  still,  when  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, surprisingly  small  and  has  been  estimated  at  0-2  pound  per  capita  per 
annum  as  compared  with  a  rate  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  9-2  pounds.  Its 
use,  however,  is  extending,  partly  as  a  result  of  a  publicity  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  industry. 

Organization  of  Sales 

The  bulk  of  the  Indian  tea  crop  is  sold  at  auctions  held  in  Calcutta.  Ship- 
ments from  the  gardens  are  collected  by  the  local  representatives  of  the  growers 
and  are  disposed  of  by  this  method  as  in  the  case  of  wool,  furs,  and  several 
other  commodities.  The  auctions  are  held  regularly  from  each  midsummer  to 
the  early  months  of  the  next  year  and  all  teas,  whether  for  export  or  internal 
consumption,  are  disposed  of  under  this  system. 

It  follows  naturally  that  Calcutta  is  the  centre  of  the  tea-export  business, 
and  this  port  customarily  handles  about  75  per  cent  of  all  outward  shipments. 
Madras  and  Chittagong  are  the  only  other  ports  at  all  prominent  in  the  tea 
trade. 

Foreign  Trade 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  India  is  the  largest  tea  exporter  in  the  world 
and  supplies  some  40  per  cent  of  the  total  demand  for  this  commodity.  Among 
•  exports  tea  has  consistently  ranked  third,  being  exceeded  in  importance,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  export  values,  by  raw  cotton  and  jute  manufactures.  Indian 
trade  returns  showed  a  value  for  tea  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1932-33  of 
Rs.171,528,000  and  values  of  slightly  more  or  less  than  Rs. 200,000,000  in  the 
succeeding  four  years.  The  actual  figure  for  1936-37  was  Rs.200,381,000,  this 
being  10-22  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports  during  that  year. 

India's  principal  market  for  tea  is,  of  course,  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
there  is  not  only  an  insistent  demand  but  whence  large  quantities  of  tea  are 
also  re-exported  throughout  the  world.  During  1936-37  the  United  Kingdom 
took  256,000,000  pounds  out  of  a  total  export  of  302,000,000  pounds.  Canada  is 
India's  second  best  customer,  the  United  States  being  next  in  importance,  fol- 
lowed by  Ceylon,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Iran,  Australia,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Tea  is 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  Indian  exports. 

Organization  of  Production  and  Export 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Government  and  the  tea  industry  devised  a 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  export  trade  in  tea.  It  was  decided  to  levy  a 
tax,  or  "  cess,"  on  tea  exported  from  the  country  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  of 
this  levy  to  the  development  of  export  markets.  The  scheme  has  since  under- 
gone numerous  alterations;  at  present  it  provides  that  for  each  one  hundred 
pounds  of  tea  exported  the  shippers  shall  contribute  Rs.1/8  (about  55  cents)  to 
the  common  fund.  This  revenue  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Tea  Market 
Expansion  Board,  which  is  charged  with  the  development  of  export  markets 
throughout  the  world. 

A  further  factor  affecting  production  and  export  is  the  restriction  scheme 
evolved  during  1932  and  1933  when  the  tea  trade  was  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
general  depression  in  all  commodity  markets.  At  this  time  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  British  (India  and  Ceylon)  and  Dutch  (Java  and  Sumatra) 
Governments  and  commercial  interests  whereby  production  and  exports  were  to 
be  restricted,  stocks  liquidated,  prices  increased,  and  future  trade  controlled. 
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The  agreement  provided  that  exports  from  each  of  the  participating  countries 
were  to  be  limited  to  fixed  percentages  of  previous  export  volumes  and  that 
these  quotas  be  revised  annually  by  a  central  committee.  In  each  case  also 
individual  arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  regulation  of  domestic  production. 
In  so  far  as  export  quotas  are  concerned  it  has  only  recently  been  announced 
by  the  International  Tea  Committee  in  London  that  for  the  year  April  1,  1938, 
to  March  31,  1939,  exports  from  participating  countries  shall  be  no  more  than 
92^  per  cent  of  standard  figures. 

Canada's  Import  Trade  in  Tea 

Canada  spends  more  money  on  imports  of  tea  than  on  any  other  individual 
item  of  imported  foodstuffs  except  sugar.  This  trade  has  been  undergoing  con- 
siderable expansion,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  reached  a  record  total  of 
40,620,874  pounds  valued  at  $9,348,409.  Of  this  amount  India  contributed 
$3,557,007  in  direct  shipments,  Ceylon  $2,398,906,  the  United  Kingdom  $2,998,675 
(the  bulk  of  which  amount  is  believed  to  have  been  of  Indian  origin),  Japan 
$292,775,  and  China  $49,858. 

This  import  trade  in  tea  is  based  on  the  demand  for  "black"  and  "green" 
varieties,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  whereas  India  #was  until 
a  few  years  ago  a  supplier  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  of  green 
tea,  this  business  has  now  ceased,  and  the  market  for  this  particular  grade  has 
been  monopolized  by  Japan  and  China.  Apparently  the  difficulties  or  expense  of 
preparing  such  a  product  were  not  justified  by  the  fairly  limited  demand  for  it  in 
the  Canadian  and  United  States  markets. 


"  AGRICULTURAL    SITUATION   AND    OUTLOOK,  1938" 

The  fifth  annual  report  on  the  "Agricultural  Situation  and  Outlook,"  issued 
jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  is 
now  available  for  distribution.  While  intended  primarily  for  the  guidance  of 
farmers,  exporters  of  agricultural  products  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the 
publication.  In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  various  farm  commodities,  the 
report  includes  sections  on  the  general  trade  situation  both  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  There  are  sections  covering  the  production  and  marketing  of  the 
various  grains,  seeds,  feed,  livestock  and  livestock  products,  eggs  and  poultry, 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  honey,  maple  products,  and  tobacco. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  Director  of 
Publicity,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  from  the  Publicity 
and  Extension  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


MR.  CORMACK'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  Ireland 
(whose  territory  includes  Northern  Ireland),  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary 
is  as  follows: — 

Toronto  Jan.  24  to  Feb.  5    Kitchener  Feb.  14 

St.  Catharines  Feb.  7  Guelph  Feb.  15 

Hamilton  Feb.  8  Oshawa  ..  Feb.  16 

Brantford  Feb.  9  Belleville  F?b.  17 

London  Feb.  10  Toronto  Feb.  18 

Windsor  Feb.  11  and  12 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  should  com- 
municate, for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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EXPORTS  OF  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Butter 

Melbourne,  December  10,  1937. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Australian  Dairy  Produce  Board  covering  the  year  1936-37,  the  total  exports 
of  butter  from  Australia  for  the  past  five  seasons  were  as  follows:  1932-33, 
100,546  tons;  1933-34,  109,314;  1934-35,  118,084;  1935-36,  94,982;  1936-37, 
78,021  tons.  Of  the  exports  during  the  past  season,  71,938  tons  were  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  6,083  tons  to  other  destinations. 

The  average  weekly  price  ruling  for  Australian  choicest  salted  butter  on  the 
London  market  was  101s.  3d.  per  cwt.,  the  highest  average  price  since  the  season 
of  1931-32. 

REGULATION  OF  SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

During  the  1936-37  season  the  Australian  Dairy  Produce  Board  continued 
its  policy  of  regulating  shipments  of  Australian  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom 
by  withholding  a  percentage  from  shipment  during  the  flush  months  and  spread- 
ing the  quantity  withheld  over  the  months  of  low  production.  The  Australian 
Dairy  Produce  Board  began  to  regulate  butter  shipments  early  in  November, 
1936,  but  owing  to  the  dry  conditions  experienced  in  later  months,  the  export  of 
butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  declined  considerably,  with  the  result  that  the 
quantity  actually  withheld  was  much  lower  than  anticipated. 

The  policy  of  regulating  shipments,  however,  resulted  in  a  more  even  spread 
of  arrivals  month  by  month  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  marked  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  industry.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
butter  then  available  for  export  from  Australia,  the  regulation  of  shipments 
was  suspended  at  the  end  of  July. 

During  the  1936-37  season  the  board  continued  its  policy  of  fixing  minimum 
prices  each  week,  below  which  choicest  and  first-grade  Australian  butter  could 
not  be  sold  to  buyers  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  an  f.o.b.,  c.i.f.,  or  c.i.f.  and  e. 
basis. 

Cheese 

The  total  exports  of  cheese  from  Australia  for  the  past  five  seasons  were 
as  follows:  1932-33,  5,411  tons;  1933-34,4,368;  1934-35,7,818;  1935-36,6,066; 
1936-37,  6,271  tons. 

NEW  CHEESE  REGULATIONS 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Australian  Dairy  Produce  Board  new  regula- 
tions were  brought  into  operation  during  the  1936-37  season  providing  for  uni- 
formity in  the  size,  colour,  and  crating  of  cheese  for  export.  Investigations 
made  by  the  board  showed  that  the  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  mostly 
for  40-pound  and  80-pound  sizes.  Under  the  new  regulations  these  sizes  only 
are  permitted  to  be  exported,  excepting  in  special  cases  when  the  Department 
of  Commerce  may  sanction  the  export  of  other  sizes.  The  regulations  also 
require  that  rimless  hoops  shall  be  used,  to  give  a  better  finish  to  the  cheese  and 
render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  British  market. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Exports  of  cheese  from  Australia  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  season 
July  1,  1936,  to  June  30,  1937,  totalled  5,599  tons. 

The  following  figures  give  a  comparison  of  imports  of  cheese  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Australia  for  the  past  four  calendar 
years: — 
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1933  1934  1935  1936 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

New  Zealand                                         102,970  104,602  88,154  84,057 

Canada                                                   31,486  26,011  23,467  30,127 

Australia                                                 4,624  5,723  6,712  4,550 

The  falling  off  in  Australian  supplies  can  be  accounted  for  by  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  experienced  particularly  in  Queensland,  the  principal  cheese- 
producing  state. 

Prices  realized  for  Australian  white  and  coloured  cheese  during  the  season 
1936-37  have  been  more  favourable  than  for  several  years.^  As  there  was  a 
shortage  in  supplies  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  season  Australian  cheese 
was  seldom  quoted  on  the  London  exchange  during  that  period,  but  when  avail- 
able it  generally  realized  within  Is.  to  2s.  of  the  price  of  the  New  Zealand 
product. 


USE  OF  PEAT  MOSS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  10,  1938. — Peat  moss  has  a  fairly  wide  use  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  workable  domestic  bogs  are  not  capable  of  meeting  all 
requirements,  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  imported  moss.  Germany  and 
Sweden  are  the  two  principal  shippers,  as  the  following  table  of  imports  shows: — 

Imports  of  Peat  Moss  into  the  United  States 

Netherlands  Canada       Sweden       Germany  Total 


Figures  in  Long  Tons  of  2,240  Pounds 

1931    7,779  163              145  47,912  57,079 

1932    6,136  621              193  49,397  57,769 

1933    1,853  1.158  6,217  23,982  36.801 

1934    68  1,001  11,900  23,347  39,404 

1935    444  1,604  16,839  27,658  48,703 

1931-35  average    ..  3,256  909  7.059  34,459  47,951 

1936    879  2,372  21,681  40,135  67,023 

1937  (Jan.-Oct.)   ..  ....  ....      63.875 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  use  of  peat  moss  is 
increasing,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  reduction  in  imports  during  the  depression  period. 
The  1936  total  was  the  highest  on  record,  the  previous  high  having  been  in  1930, 
when  62,946  tons  were  imported.  From  1927  (the  first  year  in  which  imports 
were  separately  recorded,  28,210  tons)  to  1930  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  the 
trade,  and  with  a  return  to  improved  conditions  in  1934  the  upward  movement 
was  resumed. 

The  falling  off  in  the  Dutch  trade  was  probably  brought  about  by  a  shortage 
of  raw  material,  it  being  estimated  that  existing  bogs  of  peat  moss  in  the  Nether- 
lands will  not  be  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements  within  a  few  years.  In 
addition  to  the  countries  listed,  Norway,  Scotland,  Russia,  Estonia,  and  others 
supply  limited  quantities,  but  the  volume  of  the  trade  is  negligible. 

Detailed  figures  of  the  imports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1937  are  not  yet 
available,  but  imports  from  Canada  during  this  period  are  estimated  at  2,200 
tons.  It  is  probable  that  during  1937  Sweden's  share  of  the  trade  fell  off  some- 
what in  favour  of  Germany. 

Imports  from  Canada 

The  steady,  if  slow,  rise  in  peat  moss  imports  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  peat  bogs  in  British  Columbia.  Cana- 
dian statistics  show  that  peat  moss  is  on  an  import  basis,  particularly  in  Eastern 
Canada,  imports  into  the  Dominion  averaging  about  300  tons  per  annum,  whereas 
exports  are  not  separately  classified.    However,  United  States  statistics  show 
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that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  considerably  more  moss  imported  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  than  exported  to  the  Dominion. 

Domestic  Supplies 

There  is  a  certain  production  of  domestic  peat  moss,  principally  in  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  but  it  is  generally  considered  inferior  for  most  purposes 
for  which  the  imported  material  is  required.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  there 
are  several  bogs  in  the  United  States  from  which  a  good-quality  moss  could  be 
obtained,  but  they  are  not  well  situated  for  economical  production.  Generally, 
the  domestic  moss  is  darker  in  colour  and  of  a  higher  moisture  content  than  the 
German  or  Swedish  moss.   It  is  used  principally  for  horticultural  purposes. 

Distribution 

Peat  moss  is  used  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  but  New  York  is 
the  principal  distributing  centre.  Direct  shipments  are  made,  however,  from 
Germany  and  Sweden  to  the  majority  of  the  eastern  seaboard  ports  and  also  to 
Pacific  ports.  Most  of  the  sales  are  made  through  either  the  local  office  of  the 
German  cartel  or  by  the  one  firm  representing  a  group  of  Swedish  shippers. 
These  firms  sell  to  wholesale  distributors  on  a  delivered  duty-paid  value,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  more  important  dealers  shipments  are  made  direct.  Together 
with  the  larger  distributors  they  also  carry  stocks  for  the  smaller  dealers  and 
seed  houses.  The  representative  of  the  independent  Swedish  shippers,  or  ship- 
pers from  other  countries,  usually  carry  no  stocks  but  sell  for  direct  importa- 
tion to  a  limited  number  of  customers. 

As  an  indication  of  the  general  distribution  of  imports  the  following  figures 
show  the  entries  by  customs  districts  in  percentages  of  the  total  imports  for  the 
year  1935  (the  most  recent  available),  with  the  1934  percentages  in  parentheses: 
New  York,  31  (35) ;  New  Orleans,  10  (9) ;  Massachusetts,  9  (10) ;  Phila- 
delphia, 9  (11) ;  Maryland,  9  (7) ;  San  Francisco,  7  (6)  ;  Los  Angeles,  5  (6) ; 
Virginia,  5  (3) ;  Washington,  5  (3)  ;  Galveston,  3  (4)  ;  Mobile,  2  (0) . 

Types  in  Use  in  Packing 

Generally  there  are  three  distinct  major  uses  for  peat  moss:  stable  bedding, 
chicken  litter,  and  horticultural.  The  moss  used  in  each  case  is  the  same  type. 
The  chicken  litter  and  horticultural  peat  sells  at  the  same  price,  while  that  sold 
for  stable  bedding  is  slightly  cheaper  (from  5  to  10  cents  per  bale  on  the 
delivered  price).  The  stable  litter  comprises  relatively  coarse  materials,  while 
the  horticultural  peat  is  in  a  fine  state  of  division. 

The  price  is  always  quoted  by  the  bale,  which  contains  about  12  to  14 
cubic  feet  (40  inches  long  by  24  inches  square)  of  compressed  moss,  or  from 
20  to  22  bushels  of  loose  moss.  There  are  about  fifteen  of  such  bales  to  the 
metric  ton  (2,205  pounds) .  The  moss  should  be  light  in  colour  with  a  moisture 
content  probably  averaging  20  per  cent.  It  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  dust 
and  most  of  the  fibre  eliminated,  particularly  in  the  litter  and  horticultural 
grades.  The  bales  are  wrapped  in  burlap,  with  three  wooden  slats  on  two 
opposite  sides  held  securely  by  wire  bindings.  A  neat  appearance  of  the 
finished  bale  seems  to  be  an  important  sales  factor. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  packing  there  is  also  some  trade  in  quarter  bales 
and  bags  for  firms  with  a  wide  connection  of  small  retail  distributors  or  for 
the  household  garden  trade.  In  some  cases  where  the  moss  is  shipped  to  zones 
with  a  humid  atmosphere  the  bales  or  bags  are  lined  with  oiled  paper,  as  the 
acid  condition  of  the  moss  under  such  circumstances  has  been  found  to  rot  the 
burlap. 
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Prices  and  Duty 

The  price  on  German  and  Swedish  moss  since  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  is  $1.80  per  bale  delivered  on  wharf,  duty  paid,  New  York.  Previous  to 
January  1  the  price  had  been  $1.70,  but  these  prices  are  both  higher  than  the 
average  of  other  years,  which  might  be  placed  at  $1.40  per  bale.  The  duty  on 
moss  is  50  cents  per  long  ton,  which  would  work  out  at  about  3J  cents  per  bale. 

The  sale  of  German  peat  moss  is  backed  by  fairly  extensive  advertising, 
and  the  product  holds  a  strong  position  in  the  market.  Nevertheless  the  Swedish 
product  competes  successfully,  and  the  British  Columbia  development  has  seri- 
ously curtailed  the  shipments  of  German  peat  to  the  west  coast.  (Total  entries 
through  the  west  coast  customs  districts  in  1935  were  about  8,860  tons,  1,604 
tons,  or  about  17-5  per  cent,  of  which  probably  came  from  Canada.) 

If,  therefore,  there  are  any  litter  peat  bogs  in  Eastern  Canada  conveni- 
ently located  to  highways  or  railways,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  definite  opening 
in  the  United  States,  provided  a  well-cleaned  and  graded  product  could  be 
offered.  While  the  baling  appears  to  be  important,  nevertheless  if  this  would 
materially  increase  the  cost  over  a  simple  bag  package,  it  is  possible  that  the 
latter  method  would  be  acceptable,  especially  if  the  point  of  shipment  be  so 
situated  as  to  permit  movement  by  truck. 

If  prices  equal  to  those  of  German  and  Swedish  peats  are  to  be  obtained 
by  Canadian  shippers,  it  would  seem  essential  to  provide  an  equally  selected 
product.  It  is  suggested  that  interested  producers  in  Canada  take  the  cost 
of  $1.40  per  bale  as  a  basis  for  estimating  costs.  In  the  event  that  production 
can  be  developed,  there  should  be  little  difficulty '  in  arranging  for  effective  dis- 
tribution. 

BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  31,  1937.— On  December  23  a  decree  was  signed 
vesting  the  monopoly  of  all  foreign  exchange  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  All  foreign 
exchange  entering  Brazil  from  whatever  source  and  of  whatever  form  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  bank.  In  the  case  of  exchange  transactions  resulting  from 
the  export  of  Brazilian  goods  a  maximum  period  of  six  months  will  be  allowed 
in  which  the  transaction  must  be  completed  and  the  bills  of  exchange  surrendered 
to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  for  failure  to  do  so  a  fine,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
exchange  involved,  will  be  imposed. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil  will  be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the  exchange 
acquired,  and  after  all  government  requirements  are  satisfied,  payments  for  the 
account  of  imported  goods  and  freights  on  exported  goods  are  a  first  charge  on 
the  balance.  Second  preference  goes  to  firms  having  payments  to  make  abroad 
who  are  under  contract  to  the  Government  for  public  works.  Payments  of 
dividends  and  profits  in  general  are  next  to  be  considered,  and  all  other  require- 
ments come  last. 

A  tax,  in  Brazilian  currency,  of  3  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  all  purchases 
of  foreign  exchange  will  be  collected  on  all  transactions  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  connection  with  government  requirements.  This  in  the  case  of  imports 
will  be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  super  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods.   Profits  and  dividends  will,  of  course,  suffer  a  3  per  cent  reduction. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  this  decree  will  revive  the  activities  of  the 
"bootleg"  exchange  market,  despite  the  penalty  of  severe  fines  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  five  contos  of  reis  ($275)  to  double  the  amount  of  the  transaction 
involved.  This  "bootleg"  market  will  not  operate  quite  so  freely  as  during  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  adoption  of  exchange  control,  since  in  this 
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instance  there  will  be  no  pegging  of  rates.  It  has  been  officially  stated  that  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  will  buy  at  whatever  rate  may  be  ruling  on  what  would  normally 
be  the  free  market. 

By  this  monopoly  it  is  intended  that  a  more  careful  supervision  may  be 
maintained  over  uses  to  which  exchange  is  put  and  ensure  sufficient  coverage  for 
the  preferred  requirements — official  needs,  commerce,  and  capital.  It  may  also 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  exchange  fluctuations  and  tend  to  keep  them  within 
narrower  limits.  The  income  from  the  3  per  cent  tax  is  to  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government  as  an  "exchange  fund"  to  be  used  "as  and  when  found 
opportune." 

Bank  of  Brazil  Declares  Holiday  on  Supply  of  Exchange 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  under  the  exchange  monopoly 
regulation  was  to  advise  all  banks  on  December  28  that  until  such  time  as  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  was  fully  informed  of  the  requirements  of  exchange  by  each 
bank  no  exchange  would  be  allotted  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  All  banks 
were  instructed  to  supply  the  Bank  of  Brazil  with  lists  of  all  drafts  held  by  them 
awaiting  or  anticipating  exchange  cover. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  is  but  a  temporary  measure  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  the  efficient  handling  of  exchange 
under  the  monopoly.  During  this  period  bills  of  exchange  will  be  accumulating, 
and  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  as  a  result  the  supply  of  exchange  may  be  delayed. 
There  is  little  to  indicate  whether  the  delays  will  be  for  days  or  weeks,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  not  be  serious.  There  is  also  a  possibility  of  future  delays 
through  administrative  and  clerical  procedure. 

In  view  of  the  obscurity  of  the  situation,  caution  is  recommended.  At  the 
present  time  the  same  regulations  made  in  1934  are  in  force;  the  consignee 
deposits  milreis  to  the  value  of  the  drafts  at  a  nominal  rate  of  exchange  stipu- 
lated by  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  thus  legally  meeting  his  draft  on  the  due  date.  It 
then  remains  for  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  supply  cover  when  available. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ECUADOR  IN  1936 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(During  1936  the  approximate  average  rate  of  exchange  was  10-50  sucres  equal  $1  Canadian) 

Lima,  December  15,  1937. — Detailed  foreign  trade  statistics  of  Ecuador 
have  not  as  yet  been  published  for  1936;  the  following  review  is  based  on  returns 
from  other  sources,  particularly  those  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  Accord- 
ing to  these  returns  there  is  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  year  amounting 
to  28,528,762  sucres. 

The  following  table  indicates  exports  and  imports  during  the  past  five 


years: — 

Exports  Imports 
Sucres  Sucres 

1932    49,297,609  34,710,009 

1933    44,281,761  31,862,299 

1934    108,462,536  82.719,813 

1935    113,497,667  97,094,381 

1936    146,031,619  117,502,857 


During  1936  the  Ecuadorean  Government  imported  arms  and  ammunition 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  the  value  of  11,813,699  sucres,  but  this  is  the  only 
detailed  return  published  so  far. 
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Exports  and  Imports 

Principal  Ecuadorean  exports  for  1936,  together  with  comparative  figures 
for  1935,  are  as  follows: — 

1935  1936 


Kilos 

Sucres 

Kilos 

Sucres 

20,224,780 

23,828,354 

19,675,896 

31,472,445 

Coffee  

12,510,169 

14,514.669 

13,804,331 

19,803,327 

11,572 

21,795,570 

12,899 

21,984.512 

197,571,000 

14,850,802 

181,828,000 

13,437,402 

1,393 

10,633,502 

3,298 

16.496,238 

22,744,430 

4,262,303 

31,251,257 

10,743,137 

136,858 

5,719,831 

137,803 

6,661,707 

1,770,173 

3,075,039 

2,220,513 

6,026,821 

1,080,043 

1,301,532 

1,793,664 

4,206,689 

22,926.189 

6,667,410 

8,734,409 

3,230,713 

4,862 

24,604 

1,033,173 

3,014,973 

646,810 

918,032 

631,927 

1,768,626 

1,194,382 

468,784 

1,272,216 

1,085,403 

During  1936  (July)  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  Ecuadorean  Government 
whereby  a  surcharge  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  was  imposed  on  the  majority 
of  imports  originating  in  countries  from  which  exports  to  Ecuador  exceeded  their 
imports  by  more  than  30  per  cent.  Canada  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  countries 
so  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  into  Ecuador  from  countries  with  which 
Ecuador  has  negotiated  trade  treaties  are  accorded  a  preference  of  30  per  cent 
of  the  duties  on  those  items  in  the  preferential  tariff.  Although  exchange  con- 
trol has  been  abolished,  a  system  of  import  control  and  licence  is  still  in  effect. 

A  comparison  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1935  and  1936  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  Exports 


1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Values  in 

Sucres 

Values  in  Sucres 

Total  

97,094,381 

117.502,887 

113,497,067 

146,031,619 

United  States  

28,140,109 

33.869,216 

52,873,066 

67,116,152 

United  Kingdom  

13,688.410 

25,002,160 

11,100,501 

20.676,003 

12,380,032 

11.351,146 

8,528,203 

4,854,938 

Czechoslovakia  

2,175,716 

12.636.582 

6,049 

613.937 

17,085,938 

10,247,800 

5,460,776 

2.611,451 

3,400.618 

2.654.343 

8,020,300 

15,148,440 

1,365,381 

2,929.858 

7,874,630 

4.575.256 

Italy  

2,632.993 

2,490,321 

1,803.463 

2,646,729 

Chile  

2,852,278 

2,031.831 

3,464,895 

4,041,826 

Belgium  

2,161,150 

2,298.897 

1,907,742 

2,770,131 

1,173.884 

1,222,306 

2,198,643 

7,201,469 

1,599,941 

1.530,855 

2,418,891 

1.734.667 

Canada   

1,040,074 

1,592,242 

26,773 

25,051 

1,016,856 

1,184.134 

863 

122,664 

178,619 

1,982,228 

2,326,417 

609,587 

961,898 

1,451,094 

2,630,375 

3,579 

50,688 

1,384,567 

357,362 

259,325 

961,023 

1,091,942 

5,291,388 

5,057,775 

3,368,702 

4,581,345 

Of  the  above  exports, 

36,646,372  sucres  and  10, 

633,502  sucres  represented 

petroleum  and  cyanide  precipitates  and  gold  respectively  in  1935,  while  in  1936 
these  exports  were  valued  at  35,421,914  sucres  and  16,494,238  sucres  respec- 
tively. Little  of  the  exchange  accruing  from  petroleum  and  cyanide  precipitates 
enters  the  country. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  discrepancy  is  shown  in  total  returns;  although  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  his  report  of  August,  1937,  gives  117,502,000  sucres  as 
the  total  value  of  imports,  the  returns  published  by  the  Central  Bank  amount 
to  105,689,159  sucres. 
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Principal  imports  by  sections  were  as  follows,  together  with  comparative 
values,  for  1935: — 


1935  1936 

Sucres  Sucres 

Total   97,094,381  105,689,158 

Live  animals,  foodstuffs,  wines,  liquors,  etc   10,514,725  13,835.428 

Mineral  oils,  stones,  cement,  etc   3,699,501  3,946,047 

Pottery,  earthenware,  china,  porcelain,  etc   679,510  698,221 

Glass,  crystal  and  manufactures  thereof   1,481,150  1,653,218 

Pigments,  paints,  perfumery,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc   8,329,760  9,707,484 

Metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  jewellery,  etc   15,635,942  18,179,549 

Apparatus  and  machinery  in  general   11,055,126  15.660,369 

Vehicles,  vessels,  etc   7,645,153  9,807,601 

Timber,  straw,  cork,  and  manufactures  thereof   736,204  697,999 

Paper,  cardboard  and  manufactures  thereof   3,578,711  3,895,614 

Cotton  and  manufactures  thereof   18,413,334  11,633,072 

Linen,  hemp,  jute,  twine,  sisal,  etc.,  and  manufactures 

thereof   1,796,028  1,757,552 

Wool,  bristles,  hair  and  manufactures  thereof   .  .    . .  4,031,637  4,352,907 

Silk,  natural  or  artificial  and  manufactures  thereof  .  .  3,381,290  3,943,373 
Hides  and  skins  and  manufactures  thereof;  feathers, 

etc   1,120,844  961,097 

Miscellaneous  articles   4,862,302  4,733,154 

Articles  admitted  free  of  duty  under  certain  conditions  133,164  226,473 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  PERU,  1936 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  sol  equals  approximately  SO .25  Canadian;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  metric  ton 
equals  2,204  pounds;   one  litre  equals  0-22  gallon) 

Lima,  Peru,  December  27,  1937. — Returns  recently  released  covering  the 
mineral  production  of  Peru  during  1936  show  an  increase  in  nearly  all  items  as 
compared  with  1935.  The  total  value  of  metallic  minerals  in  1936  amounted 
to  S/107,845,058  in  comparison  with  S/98,254,466  in  1935.  Combustible  minerals 
had  a  total  value  of  S/147,872,916  in  comparison  with  S/143,718,612.  Non- 
metallic  minerals,  including  mineral  waters,  were  valued  at  S/9,037,828  as  com- 
pared with  S/8,267,839.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  in  Peru  in 
1936  is  given  at  S/264,755,802  as  against  S/240,960,818  in  1935. 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper 

An  analysis  of  the  various  items  included  in  the  foregoing  totals  shows  that 
the  gold  production  rose  from  3,451,280  grams  (S/16,260,923)  in  1935  to  4,740,433 
grams  (S/21, 443,946)  in  1936.  Production  of  silver  increased  from  531,999  kilos 
(S/46,029,563)  to  619,424  kilos  (S/36,093,836) .  Although  there  was  a  consider- 
able increase  in  quantity,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  resulted  in  a  lower  value. 
Production  of  metallic  copper  increased  both  in  quantity  and  value  in  1936  over 
that  for  1935,  but  these  returns  are  for  copper  in  bars,  which  may  also  contain 
gold  and  silver.  The  production  in  1935  amounted  to  29,160  tons  (S/20,289,737) , 
whereas  production  of  metallic  copper  in  1936  amounted  to  32,574  tons  (S/26,- 
643,903).  Copper  in  minerals  and  concentrates  is  also  shown  to  have  increased 
from  493  tons  (S/343,032)  to  778  tons  (S/636,365). 

Lead  and  Zinc 

Returns  for  lead  production  are  divided  into  three  categories,  those  for 
electrolytic  lead  referring  to  bars  of  99-9  per  cent  purity.  In  1935  production 
of  electrolytic  lead  amounted  to  6,445  tons  (S/2,328,989) ,  increasing  in  1936  to 
8,891  tons  (S/3,593,030) .  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  is  shown  in  the  produc- 
tion of  lead  alloys  from  1,105  tons  (S/399,310)  in  1935  to  578  tons  (S/233,582). 
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Tead  in  ores  and  concentrates,  although  showing  a  slight  decrease  in  quantity, 
shows  an  increase  in  value.  The  returns  for  1935  were  20,995  tons  (S/7,587,250) , 
whereas  production  in  1936  was  20,979  tons  (S/8,478,033) . 

The  production  of  zinc  in  ores  and  concentrates  increased  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  amounting  to  11,239  tons  (S/4,879,802)  as  compared  with  9,693  tons 
(S/2,728,186)  in  1935. 

Antimony  and  Bismuth 

Antimony  returns  are  also  divided  into  metallic  and  those  in  ores  and  con- 
centrates. Metallic  antimony  production  fell  in  1936  to  22,741  kilos  (S/24,667) 
from  29,533  kilos  (S/38,382)  in  1935.  This  return  is  for  antimony  in  bars  of 
77-5  per  cent  metal,  14-19  per  cent  lead,  and  840  grams  per  ton  of  silver.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  increase  occurred  in  the  production  of  antimony  in  ores  and 
■concentrates,  which  rose  from  313,356  kilos  (S/407,261)  to  1,221,050  kilos  (S/l,- 
283,655) .   This  latter  return  is  taken  from  export  figures. 

Bismuth  production  is  similarly  divided  into  two  categories,  namely,  that 
of  99-9  per  cent  metal  and  bismuth  in  lead  bullion.  An  increase  took  place  in 
the  production  of  refined  metal,  which  rose  from  150,553  kilos  (S/l, 389,703)  in 

1935  to  372,920  kilos  (S/3,304,998)  in  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decline  occurred 
in  the  production  of  bismuth  in  bullion,  returns  showing  8,047  kilos  (S/71,319) 
as  compared  with  9,285  kilos  (S/85,708) . 

The  returns  for  the  production  of  molybdenum  concentrates  as  well  as  those 
for  vanadium  and  tungsten  concentrates  are  similarly  taken  from  export  returns. 
Molybdenum  concentrates  production  increased  both  in  quantity  and  value,  from 
13,163  kilos  (S/25,408)  in  1935  to  16,591  kilos  (S/33,317)  in  1936.  Similarly, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  vanadium  concentrates,  from  119,599 
kilos  (S/260;229)  to  287,745  kilos  (S/620,194).  An  increase  also  took  place  in 
the  production  of  tungsten  concentrates,  from  53,590  kilos  (S/80,785)  to  55,443 
kilos  (S/118,079).    No  figures  are  available  for  tin  production  in  1935,  but  in 

1936  99,001  kilos  valued  at  S/386,332  are  shown,  these  figures  being  for  tin  con- 
tained in  the  residue  of  lead  that  has  been  exported. 

Combustible  Minerals 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  rose  in  quantity  but  fell  in  value  in  1936 
as  compared  with  1935.  The  production  in  1935  amounted  to  82,583  tons 
(S/759,763),  while  the  return  for  1936  shows  86,087  tons  (S/680,666).  On  the 
other  hand,  an  increase  occurred  in  both  quantity  and  value  of  anthracite  coal, 
production  increasing  from  2,461  tons  (S/34,454)  in  1935  to  3,535  tons  (S/35,510) 
in  1936.  In  the  returns  referring  to  crude  petroleum  the  values  given  are  those 
for  Peruvian  crude  based  on  that  of  Pennsylvania  crude,  and  therein,  too,  an 
increase  is  shown  in  both  quantity  and  value  as  compared  with  1935.  Produc- 
tion in  1936  amounted  to  2^23,678  tons  (S/137,432,835) ,  and  compares  with 
2.253,007  tons  (S/134,340,410)  in  1935.  The  production  of  natural  gasolene  also 
shows  an  increase  in  quantity  and  value,  amounting  to  158,074  tons  CS/9,723,- 
905)  as  against  139,577  tons  \S/8,583 ,985) . 

NON -METALLIC  MINERALS 

The  production  of  mineral  waters  rose  from  750,000  litres  (S/225.000)  to 
1,240,155  litres  (S/362,562).  Sulphur  production,  the  returns  for  which  are 
also  taken  from  the  export  figures,  declined  from  2,151  tons  (S/122,607)  in  1935 
to  1,723  tons  (S/86,183)  in  1936.  The  production  of  salt  increased  in  quantity 
but  declined  in  value,  returns  indicating  a  production  of  36,110  tons  (S/4,333,- 
162)  as  compared  with  35,397  tons  (S/4,514,645) .  Lime  production  rose  from 
34,400  tons  (S/36,464)  to  45,312  tons   (S/90,624).    Cement  production  also 
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increased  to  441,851  barrels  of  170  kilos  each  (S/3,755,733)  in  1936  from  354,684 
barrels  (S/3,014,815)  in  1935.  Gypsum  production  rose  from  10,000  tons  (S/347,- 
000)  to  12,560  tons  (S/409,563) . 

Personnel  and  Wages 

The  total  personnel  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  in  1936  in  Peru  num- 
bered 31,017,  and  the  wage  roll  was  S/32,418,307.  It  was  estimated  in  1935 
that  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the  industry  numbered  19,359  and  that  the 
wages  amounted  to  S/23,985,625. 

In  1936  the  industry  used  18,626,085  square  feet  of  lumber  valued  at  S/l.- 
870,807  and  41,967  cases  of  explosives  valued  at  S/L954.299. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Briteom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland, 
1111  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Briteom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-905  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Alberta  and  British  Columbia),  850  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Northwest 
Ontario),  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Ireland 

QUOTA  ON  SILK  HOSIERY 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that 
by  order  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  import  qupta  for  silk  and  artificial  silk 
hosiery  has  been  fixed  at  240,000  pairs  for  the  period  February  1  to  May  31,  1938. 
This  quota  is  the  same  as  for  the  previous  four  months'  period. 

WHEAT  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  reports 
that  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  issued  an  order  on  December  22  fixing  at  35 
per  cent  the  proportion  of  home-grown  wheat  to  be  milled  by  licensed  millers 
during  the  cereal  year  September  1,  1938,  to  August  31,  1939.  Following  usual 
procedure,  this  percentage  may  be  decreased  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  supplies 
are  insufficient.  The  percentage  for  the  cereal  year  1937-38  began  at  40  but 
was  later  reduced  to  25. 
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Australia 

DEFERRED  DUTIES 

The  deferred  rates  of  duty  under  Item  136F2  of  the  Australian  customs  tariff, 
on  hoop  iron  and  steel  not  elsewhere  specified,  that  were  to  have  gone  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1938,  have  been  further  postponed  until  July  1,  1938.  Under  the 
item  as  at  present  effective,  the  goods  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  The 
deferred  rates  are  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  22^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  70s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  general  tariff,  with 
provision  for  additional  duties  under  both  tariffs  as  present  Australian  exchange 
depreciation  may  be  lessened. 

Deferred  duties  under  Item  147 — iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned 
— have  been  postponed  from  January  1,  1938,  to  January  1,  1939.  Present  rates 
are:  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff;  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff.  Deferred  rates  are:  76s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  115s.  per  ton  under  the  general  tariff,  the 
British  preferential  rate  only  being  adjustable  to  compensate  for  the  protective 
effect  of  Australian  exchange  depreciation. 

Deferred  duties  under  Item  186 — screw  hooks,  eyes,  and  rings — have  also 
been  further  postponed  from  January  1,  1938,  to  July  1,  1938.  At  present  these 
commodities  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  pay  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  The  deferred  rates  are :  free  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  26^  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  with 
additional  duty  under  both  tariffs  as  Australian  exchange  depreciation  is  lessened. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  rates  for  the  above  items  apply  to  Canadian 
goods ;  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  under  the  general  tariff. 

British  Guiana 

ENTRY  TAX  CONTINUED 

An  Ordinance  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  British  Guiana,  assented  to  on 
December  28,  1937,  continues  until  December  31,  1938,  the  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3 
per  cent  ad  valorem  which  is  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  British  Guiana  with 
the  exception  of  articles  for  government  use  and  those  named  in  the  third  schedule 
of  the  customs  tariff. 

Netherlands 

CRISIS  IMPORT  ACT 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  advises 
that  a  bill  covering  an  amendment  to  the  Netherlands  Crisis  Import  Act  (1933) 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1938.  A  translation  of  the  bill  is  being  prepared 
and  a  summary  of  its  principal  features  will  be  published  following  its  receipt. 

The  Crisis  Import  Act  (1933)  limited  the  importation  of  certain  commodities 
from  each  exporting  country  to  a  proportion  of  the  imports  from  that  country 
during  a  previous  basic  period,  and  provided  for  the  allotment  of  special  quotas 
to  certain  countries  under  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs. 

REDUCTION  IN  MONOPOLY  TAX  ON  FRESH  APPLES 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes 
that  a  ministerial  order  of  January  3,  1938,  reduces  the  monopoly  tax  on  fresh 
apples  imported  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  from  March  1,  1938, 
to  June  30,  1938,  from  fl.0-04  to  fl.0-02  per  kilo  gross  weight  (1  cent  to  \  cent 
per  pound).   This  reduction  applies  to  fresh  apples  from  all  countries  enjoying 
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most-favoured-nation  treatment,  including  Canada.  The  quantity  which  may 
be  imported  during  the  above-mentioned  period  at  the  lower  tax  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  fresh  apples  grown  in  and  exported  by  each  of  the  countries  in 
question  to  the  Netherlands  in  1934.  Netherlands  trade  statistics  show  imports 
from  Canada  amounting  to  1,212,710  kilos  (2,667,962  pounds)  in  1934. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  LEATHER 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1720 
(January  16,  1937) ,  page  90,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Rotterdam,  writes  that  by  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  of  December  27,  1937,  the 
restrictions  on  the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  leather  have  been  extended. 
During  the  year  1938  imports  of  upper  and  other  leathers,  including  wash  and 
lining  leather  but  excluding  sole  leather,  leather  belting,  harness  and  saddlers' 
leather,  shall  be  limited  to  40  per  cent  of  the  average  gross  weight  imported  from 
each  exporting  country  per  twelve  months  during  the  years  1931  and  1932.  The 
previous  quota  was  the  same. 

It  is  specified  that  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  may  grant  special  quotas 
to  designated  countries. 

Sweden 

FLOUR-MILLING  REGULATIONS 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1757  (October  2,  1937),  page  610,  concerning  percentages  of  Swedish  wheat 
which  must  be  mixed  with  the  imported  product,  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  advises  that  the  percentage  has  remained  at  90 
in  the  case  of  the  total  milling  percentage  and  at  80  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
minimum  percentage  permitted  for  individual  lots  milled.  These  percentages 
are  at  present  fixed  by  a  Swedish  Royal  Resolution  of  December  23,  1937,  which 
applies  to  the  period  January  1  to  February  28,  1938. 

Manchukuo 

TARIFF  REVISION 

Mr.  T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Tokyo,  writes  under 
date  December  30,  1937,  that  a  revision  of  the  Import  Tariff  and  Customs  Tariff 
Law  of  Manchukuo  is  to  come  into  effect  on  January  1,  1938.  A  reclassification 
of  goods  has  been  made,  commodities  being  now  listed  under  twelve  instead  of 
sixteen  groups.  The  average  rate  of  import  duty  remains  at  about  the  same 
level.  Rates  on  daily  necessities,  however,  and  also  on  sanitary  articles,  cultural 
and  educational  supplies,  and  silk  and  rayon  textiles  have  been  reduced.  Details 
are  not  yet  available.   The  metric  system  has  been  adopted. 

INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  Canadian 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  on 
file  unpublished  data  which  will  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  17,  1938 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
ending  Monday,  January  17,  1938.  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  ..  . .  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru   ..Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

J  apan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 
Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


the  following 
for  the  week 
10,  1938,  with 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


Jan.  10 

Jan.  17 

.1407 

$  .1890 

$  .1889 

05 

.1001 

'.  1698 

.  1690 

2 

.0072 

.0126 

.0126 

6 

.0296 

.0351 

!0351 

3 

.2680 

.  2233 

.2230 

4 

!o252 

!0221 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

!0339 

.0337 

3 

!2382 

^4032 

.  4028 

4 

4 . 8666 

5.0022 

4.9949 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

.  0092 

Q 

.4020 

.5571 

.5567 

2 

'.  1749 

.2970 

.2970 

4 

Unofficial 

.1984 

.1982 

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

4i 

!oi76 

.0232 

.0233 

5 

^2680 

.2513 

.2510 

34 

!ll22 

!l899 

'.  1898 

71 2 

.0442 

.0453 

.0452 

4 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

4i 
^2 

.1930 

.0613 

.0614 

5 

.2680 

.2578 

.2575 

~  2 

'.  1930 

.2316 

.  2309 

ll 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1 

.4985 

.2775 

.2775 

3 

i!oooo 

.9992 

.9992 

.0392 

.0339 

!0337 

4.8666 

5.0122 

5^0049 

.0392 

.0339 

.0337 

1.0138 

1.0421 

l!o406 

.4245 

.  3335 

.  3330 

Unofficial 

.  2925 

.2920 

.1196 



1.0138 

1.0421 

1.0406 

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

3-4-1 

Unofficial 

.0400 

.0400 

.9733 

.  5495 

.5571 

4 

.2800 

.2450 

.2450 

6 

.1930 

.3137 

.3137 

1.0342 

.6581 

.6573 

4.8666 

4.9960 

4.9887 

3i 

4.9431 

5.1300 

5.1300 

.2948 

.  .2945 

.3123 

.3121 

.3650 

.3777 

.3771 

3 

.4985 

.2907 

.2903 

3.' 

.4020 

.5569 

.5566 

.4424 

.4585 

.4580 

.5678 

.5868 

.5858 

4.8666 

4.0018 

3.9959 

3 

4.8666 

4.0340 

4.0281 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  French  franc  broke  sharply  on  January  13  with  the  resignation  of  the  Chautemps 
Ministry,  and  on  the  14th  the  Bank  of  France  suspended  exchange  trading  operations.  The 
decline  in  Montreal  franc  rates  on  the  13th  from  3-39  cents  to  3-29  cents  was  moderate  in 
comparison  with  earlier  breaks,  and  subsequent  recovery  brought  spot  quotations  up  to  3-37 
cents.  Persistent  wide  discounts  on  forward  positions  in  New  York,  however,  bore  witness 
to  the  continuing  state  of  crisis,  as  difficulty  was  experienced  in  forming  a  new  ministry. 
New  York  funds  returned  to  par  at  Montreal  on  January  15,  and  sterling  has  also  shown 
fractional  declines  which  brought  it  below  the  $5  on  the  12th.  It  has  since  remained  between 
$4.99  and  $5. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates-,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Kitchener,  Ont. 
Brantford,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Cheese  

Butter  

Lard  

Bacon  

Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Men's  and  Women's  Bathing 
Costumes  

Sanitary  Appliances;  Plumbing 
Fixtures  

Pitprops  

Pitprops  


39-41 
42-43 
44 
45 
46-48 


49 

50 
51-53 
54 


Valletta,  Malta. 
Valletta,  Malta. 
Marsa,  Malta.  . 
Valletta,  Malta. 
Valletta,  Malta. 


Valletta,  Malta. 

Valletta,  Malta. 
Cardiff,  Wales. . 
Swansea,  Wales. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Jan.  28  and  March  4;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  4;  Duchess 
of  York,  Feb.  11;  Montrose,  Feb.  18;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  25— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  27;  Beaverford,  Feb.  3  and  March  3;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  10; 
Beaverbrae,  Feb.  17;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  27;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  3;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Feb.  10;  Manchester  Port,  Feb.  17;  Manchester 'Brigade,  Feb.  24 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  5;  Dorelian, 
Feb.  19 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Jan.  28  and  Feb.  25;  Delilian,  Feb.  10 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Jan.  25;  Cairnmona,  Feb.  1;  Cairnross,  Feb.  8; 
Cairnesk,  Feb.  22 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  Feb.  11;  Flint  II,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County, 
March  9 — all  County  Line;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  17  (does  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— Hada  County,  Feb.  11;  Flint  II,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County,  March  9— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  10  and  March  17. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Lena,  Feb.  17, 
Capo  Olmo,  March  17 — both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  2;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  16; 
Lady  Drake,  March  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Feb.  1  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Telde,  Feb.  4;  Orotava,  Feb.  18;  a  steamer, 
March  4 — all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American 
ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Glasgow,  Feb.  21;  Kaimata, 
March  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Delhi  (also  calls  at  Bluff), 
Feb.  11;  Port  Montreal,  March  11 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Sydney,  Jan.  29;  City  of  Khios,  Feb.  14 — both  Canada- 
India  Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment  at  Aden,  call  at  other  ports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Loch  Maddy  (also  calls  at* 
Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  Jan.  30;  a  steamer, 
Cosmopolitan  Navigation  Co.,  about  Feb.  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Jan.  29  and  March  5;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  5;  Duchess 
of  York,  Feb.  12;  Montrose,  Feb.  19;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  26— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Ausonia,  Jan.  23;  Aurania.  Feb.  6;  Antonia,  Feb.  20 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Nova 
Scotia,  Jan.  25;  Dromore,  Feb.  15 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  29;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Feb.  20— both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  28;  Beaverford,  Feb.  4  and  March  4;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  11; 
Beaverbrae,  Feb.  18;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Jan.  29  and  Feb. 
26;  Ascania,  Feb.  5;  Ausonia,  Feb.  12— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  29;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  5;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Feb.  12;  Manchester  Port,  Feb.  19;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  26 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  Jan.  29  and  Feb.  26;  Delilian,  Feb.  12— both  Donaldson-Atlantic 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  27;  Cairnmona,  Feb.  3; 
Cairnross,  Feb.  10;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  24r— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Bassano,  Feb.  2;  Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso,  March  8— all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not 
call  at  Leith). 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull— Bassano,  Feb.  2;  Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso,  March  8— all 
Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  7; 
Dorelian,  Feb.  21 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Montreal  City,  Jan.  28; 
Bristol  City,  Feb.  14;  Gloucester  City,  Feb.  28— all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 
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To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  18. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  11  and  March  18. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia  America  Line,  Feb.  18  and  March  18. 

To  Gothenburg. — Blankaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Feb.  28  (also  calls  at 
Scandinavian  ports) ;  Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Jan.  24  and  Feb.  21. 

To  St.  John's,  N fid.— Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  14  and  28; 
Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand 
Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  4  and  18, 
March  4;  Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Jan.  24,  Feb.  7  and  21;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  25;  Dromore,  Feb.  15 — both  Furness  Line; 
Northern  Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  9  and  23. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  27; 
Lady  Somers,  Feb.  3;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  10;  Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  17 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Feb.  5  (calls  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Feb.  19;  Colborne, 
March  5 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  23;  Kirsten 
B.,  Feb.  9  and  March  9 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo 
offers) . 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Jan.  29;  City  of  Glasgow, 
Feb.  28 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Delhi  (also  calls  at  Bluff), 
Feb.  19;  Port  Montreal,  March  19 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince,  Furness- 
Prince  Line,  Feb.  21;  Silverbeech,  Silver  Line,  Feb.  4. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb. 
19:  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki), 
March  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion,  Feb. 
3 ;  Talthybius,  March  8 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila) . 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Feb.  15;  Niagara,  March  15 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
.Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Hoegh  Merchant,  Feb.  1;  Djambi, 
March  2 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Romney,  Feb.  11;  Hauraki,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 
March  20. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine  (calls  Glasgow),  Feb.  5;  Dinteldyk, 
Feb.  19;  Damsterdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  March  5 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  Jan.  29;  Tacoma,  Feb.  16;  Portland, 
March  6 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Este,  Feb.  5;  Schwaben,  March  7 — both  North 
German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.. — San  Jose,  Empire  Shipping  Co. 
Ltd.,  Feb.  12. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Feb.  4;  Fella,  Feb. 
17 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  February. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
Colombo,  Calcutta  and  Madras. — King  Lud  (does  not  call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Colombo,  Calcutta  or  Madras),  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  about  Jan.  29;  Silverbelle, 
Feb.  4;  Manoeran,  March  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Evanger,  Jan.  25;  Brandanger,  Feb.  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  EJependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  C.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A, 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territoiy  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsmgel  111b,  Rotterdam.   (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)   Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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CANADA,  1938 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  announces  publication  of  the  1938 
edition  of  the  Official  Handbook  of  Canada. 

The  Handbook  covers  the  present  situation  in  the  Dominion  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific,  the  weight  of  emphasis  being  placed  on  those  aspects  which  are  cur- 
rently of  most  importance.  All  phases  of  the  country's  economic  organization 
are  dealt  with  and  statistics  are  brought  up  to  the  latest  possible  moment.  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  wealth  of  illustrative  matter  which  adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  subjects  treated.   There  are  also  two  photogravure  inserts. 

The  economic  survey  is  covered  in  nineteen  chapters  dealing  with  population, 
production,  internal  and  external  trade,  transportation,  education,  etc.,  and  an 
introduction  which  reviews  succinctly  the  world  situation  and  conditions  in 
Canada  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

The  feature  article  this  year  deals  with  the  Trans-Canada  Airway  and  its 
relation  to  the  world's  airway  system.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  carefully  pre- 
pared insert  map,  printed  in  colour,  which  adequately  illustrates  the  subject. 
There  is  also  a  special  section  on  the  progress  of  prairie  farm  rehabilitation. 

The  price  of  the  publication  is  25  cents  per  copy,  which  charge  covers  merely 
the  cost  of  paper  and  actual  press  work.  Postage  stamps  are  not  acceptable,  and 
applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  postal  note  or  by  the  appropriate  coin 
enclosed  between  two  squares  of  thin  cardboard  gummed  together  at  the  edges. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  since  the  supply  is  strictly  limited,  early  application 
is  suggested. 

CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM  IN  1937 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  value  of  the  Belgian  franc  in  1936  and  1937  was 
3*83  cents  Canadian;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Brussels,  January  7, 1938. — Economic  conditions  in  Belgium  during  1937  were 
influenced  by  the  trend  on  international  markets.  The  hope  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  business  recovery,  which  was  well  on  the  way,  would 
continue,  but  the  year  ended  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  even  anxiety. 

Recovery  had  proceeded  too  fast  under  the  stimulus  of  rising  commodity 
prices.  Purchases  on  a  large  scale  of  war  materials  in  certain  countries,  the 
accumulation  of  stocks  by  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  particularly  specu- 
lation forced  the  price  of  raw  materials,  especially  those  of  metals,  to  artificially 
high  levels  which  were  bound  to  bring  about  a  reaction.  The  rise  in  commodity 
prices  was  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  During  this  period 
there  was  almost  feverish  activity  in  production  in  Belgium,  especially  in  the 
heavy  industries,  which  were  inundated  with  orders. 

During  the  second  quarter  artificial  inflation  of  commodity  prices  ceased, 
raw  cotton  and  rubber  joining  base  metals  to  increase  the  ill-effects  upon  trade 
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of  decreasing  prices  as  buyers  held  off  in  the  expectancy  of  a  further  fall. 
Political  events  abroad  added  to  the  general  feeling  of  uncertainty.  The  crisis 
which  had  begun  with  the  weakness  in  commodity  prices  was  communicated 
to  industry. 

Increase  in  Unemployment 

Reduced  industrial  activity  brought  about  renewed  unemployment,  and  the 
third  quarter  was  marked  in  Belgium  by  a  reversal  of  the  position  in  this  respect, 
as  unemployment,  which  had  been  falling  regularly  since  1935,  now  began  to 
increase.  Markets  remained  undecided,  with  the  exception  of  a  minor  upturn 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  then  weakened  anew. 

The  fourth  quarter  was  marked  in  Belgium  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
government  bonds,  which  until  then  had  been  well  maintained.  There  was  little 
activity  on  the  Brussels  stock  market;  the  volume  of  business  remained  low 
but  signs  of  firmness  were  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  heavy  indus- 
tries activity  continued  at  a  satisfactory  level,  although  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
new  orders.  In  other  branches  of  industry,  however,  conditions  became  dis- 
tinctly less  favourable.  During  this  period  there  was  an  internal  political  crisis 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  on  October  25,  and  over  a  month 
elapsed  before  another  Cabinet  could  be  formed. 

The  position  as  regards  both  public  and  private  finance  is  sound.  Financial 
establishments  have  maintained  liquidity;  industrial  and  other  concerns  have 
placed  their  finances  on  a  sounder  basis  and,  on  the  whole,  Belgium  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvement  in  international  con- 
ditions. The  Belgian  currency  remains  firm,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  has 
fluctuated  only  within  narrow  limits.  Foreign  trade,  although  showing  signs  of 
reduction,  is  still  on  a  higher  level  than  a  year  ago. 

Finance 

In  1937,  as  in  1936,  the  international  political  situation  remained  quite 
unfavourable  to  long-term  investment.  State  intervention  in  the  economic  and 
financial  domains  have  frightened  capital,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  risks  explains 
the  absence  of  new  private  investments.  Capital  prefers  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
purchase  of  gold  metal. 

In  Belgium  the  new  social  measures  being  considered  and  the  probability 
of  increased  fiscal  charges  are  cited  as  factors  which  are  likely  to  further  dis- 
courage capital  during  1938. 

Private  issues  in  Belgium  during  1937  were  in  the  main  utilized  for  the 
repayment  of  old  loans  and  for  conversions,  the  latter  having  substantially 
reduced  industrial  charges.  Far  from  increasing  their  capital  and  indebtedness, 
companies  have  endeavoured  to  place  themselves  in  a  sound  financial  position. 

From  last  July  onwards,  following  improved  conditions  in  France,  consider- 
able French  capital  which  had  flowed  into  Belgium  since  April,  1935,  returned  to 
France.  The  banks  had  been  careful,  however,  to  preserve  a  liquid  position  by 
keeping  most  of  this  gold  in  current  accounts  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbance 
usually  caused  by  such  movements. 

The  situation  is  reflected  in  the  statements  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bel- 
gium. In  January  and  July  the  gold  assets  at  the  National  Bank  amounted  to 
over  18,440  million  francs;  in  October  they  had  fallen  to  17,275  million  francs. 
The  influx  of  capital  and  therefore  of  gold  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
middle  of  November  is  of  seasonal  character  and  is  expected  to  cease  within  a 
short  time.  Advances  on  public  funds  decreased  from  267,144,000  francs  in 
January  to  169,544,000  francs  in  July,  rising  to  197,045,000  francs  in  September 
and  falling  to  176,837,000  francs  on  December  22. 
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.  MONEY  MARKET 

The  economic  regression  which  was  manifest  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year  exerted  an  unfavourable  influence  on  money  rates.  Thus  the  rate  for 
sales  of  treasury  bonds,  which  fluctuated  between  0-50  and  0-75  per  cent  up 
to  the  middle  of  August,  rose  to  1-07  at  the  end  of  October,  1-69  on  December  15, 
and  1-79  per  cent  on  December  24.  However,  the  situation  as  regards  short- 
loan  rates  is  not  viewed  with  alarm  and  is  expected  not  to  last  long. 

Up  to  September  the  rate  for  commercial  paper  was  1  per  cent;  it  rose  to 
If  in  October,  and  at  the  beginning  of  November  fluctuated  from  If  to  If; 
during  the  first  week  of  December  the  rate  varied  from  If  to  If  per  cent. 

During  1937  the  bank  rate  of  discount  remained  at  2  per  cent  for  accepted 
bills,  2\  per  cent  for  promissory  notes,  and  3  per  cent  for  advances  on  public 
funds. 

Call  money,  which  had  remained  at  1-249  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  1937, 
fell  to  0-875  in  October. 

NOTE  CIRCULATION 

Notes  in  circulation  during  January  totalled  22,507,552,000  francs;  May 
registered  a  reduction  to  22,001,173,000  francs;  in  July  there  was  a  rise  to 
22,417,767,000  francs,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  fall  to  21,557  million 
francs  in  November.  On  December  22  the  total  was  21,375  million  francs. 
The  gold  cover  has  been  more  than  ample  throughout  the  year. 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

After  the  summer  holidays  money  tended  to  become  dearer,  as  indicated 
by  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  for  treasury  certificates.  In  many  other  couth 
tries  the  price  of  bonds  had  already  fallen  considerably;  in  Belgium  this  tend- 
ency was  resisted  through  government  action  on  the  market. 

Speculators  were  seeking  a  more  liquid  position  by  cashing  in  on  their 
bonds,  and  this  activity,  mostly  of  foreign  origin,  began  to  depress  the  Belgian 
bond  markets  about  the  beginning  of  October,  when  large  lots  of  securities  were 
offered.  The  Government,  in  the  face  of  this  development,  decided  to  limit  its 
purchases  of  bonds  and  to  allow  levels  to  adjust  themselves  in  accordance  with 
supply  and  demand  until  equilibrium  was  re-established. 

In  August  and  September  the  4  per  cent  unified  debt  touched  a  high  of 
102-90;  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  price  began  to  fall,  and  at  the  end  of 
December  it  had  lost  five  points  to  97-35,  with  other  bonds  also  down. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Fluctuations  in  common  stock  quotations  in  Belgium  during  1937  broadly 
reflected  the  evolution  of  conditions  in  international  finance  and  trade,  with 
developments  in  the  United  States  exerting  a  major  influence  on  the  general 
trend. 

Conditions  of  excitement  in  the  fall  of  1936  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  during 
the  first  few  months  of  1937  to  give  way  to  a  period  of  stagnation;  this  was 
followed  by  a  recession  which  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Brussels  stock  market  index  for  iron  and  steel  shares  rose  from  83  at 
the  beginning  of  January  to  112  on  April  1,  falling  to  101  during  the  early 
summer,  and  then  rising  sharply  to  112  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  after- 
wards sinking  gradually  to  78  at  the  beginning  of  December.  For  coal  shares 
the  index,  which  stood  at  134  on  January  3,  rose  after  a  slight  recession  to  161 
on  August  1,  then  fell  to  122  at  the  beginning  of  December.  Zinc  shares  moved 
upward  from  36  on  January  3  to  51  on  April  1,  declining  to  29  on  December  1. 
Textiles  moved  up  from  41  at  the  beginning  of  January  to  46  at  the  beginning; 
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of  February,  then  fluctuated  to  38  on  September  1  and  dropped  to  29  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  For  gas  and  electricity  the  index  rose  from  56  on  January  3  to  61  in 
March,  falling  gradually  afterwards  to  52  on  December  1. 

The  year  ended  with  quiet  trading,  business  being  on  a  small  scale  but  with 
underlying  firmness  in  prices.  The  widespread  nervousness  which  was  manifest 
during  the  past  few  months  shows  signs  of  abatement,  and  conditions  are  more 
settled.  Prices  have  been  forced  down  to  levels  which,  in  many  cases,  appear 
low,  as  there  are  no  signs  that  a  major  crisis  lies  ahead.  , 

Budget 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1936,  which  was  closed  last  July,  showed  a  total 
revenue  of  9,039  million  francs,  exceeding  the  estimates  by  127  million  francs. 
The  1937  estimates  were  based  on  a  total  revenue  of  10,736  million  francs,  in 
the  expectation  of  continued  improvement  in  industry  and  trade.  This  figure 
included  9,013  million  francs  from  direct  taxes,  customs  and  excise,  and  sales 
and  other  stamp  taxes.  For  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1937,  total 
receipts  under  these  various  headings  amounted  to  8,808  million  francs  and 
were  478  million  francs  in  excess  of  the  estimates  for  this  period.  The  estimates 
for  the  whole  year  provided  for  a  surplus  of  171  million  francs,  which  appears 
to  be  assured. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1938  has  been  voted  as  being  balanced,  but  fears 
are  expressed  that  charges  will  be  increased  in  the  course  of  the  year  owing  to 
the  rise  in  unemployment  and  the  cost  of  new  social  legislation,  while  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  State  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  some  of  the  larger 
towns.  Some  rearrangements  may  be  effected  to  take  care  of  these  charges  in 
both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budgets. 

The  extraordinary  budget  for  1937,  financed  mainly  by  means  of  loans 
secured  by  part  of  the  gold  reserve  specially  earmarked  for  this  purpose  and 
reconstituted,  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  about  2,600  million  francs,  largely 
for  public  works  intended  to  relieve  unemployment.  About  the  same  expendi- 
tures will  be  provided  for  during  1938. 

Company  Earnings 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1937,  according  to  returns  from  6,399  companies, 
4,986  have  shown  profits  totalling  4,152-9  million  francs  (as  compared  with 
3,403  million  francs  for  4,690  companies  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
1936),  while  1,413  companies  have  shown  losses  totalling  416-7  million  francs 
(as  against  944  millions  for  1,669  companies  in  1936).  Net  working  capital  was 
about  the  same  in  1937  as  in  1936,  while  reserves  increased  by  about  800  million 
francs.  Gross  dividends  distributed  rose  from  2,326  million  francs  in  1936  to 
2,940  million  francs  in  1937. 

Protested  Bills 

During  the  week  ended  December  24  last  there  were  in  Belgium  1,618  pro- 
tested bills  as  compared  with  1,097  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1936. 

From  January  1  to  December  24,  1937,  there  were  78,193  protested  bills  as 
against  71,552  for  the  same  period  in  1936. 

Industry 

Recovery  was  very  marked  in  industry  during  the  first  quarter  of  1937, 
activity  being  almost  feverish  in  certain  branches.  Operations  were  afterwards 
maintained  at  a  high  level  in  the  heavy  industries,  although  they  slackened  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  downward  trend  in  other  fields. 
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In  other  industries,  such  as  the  textile  branch,  glass-making,  and  building, 
conditions  have  on  the  whole  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  situation  is  now  very 
unsettled,  with  unemployment  on  the  increase.  Costs  have  been  rising  owing 
to  increased  wages,  holidays  with  pay,  and  higher  costs  of  coal.  It  is  expected 
that  early  in  1938  railway  freight  and  passenger  rates  will  be  raised  by  5  per 
cent. 

COAL  MINING 

The  coal  market  was  very  active  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Local 
production  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  th'e  Belgian  iron  and 
steel  industry,  foreign  purchases  increased.  On  July  1  the  Government  can- 
celled the  special  tax  on  imports  of  coal  in  order  to  ease  the  situation  and  also 
check  the  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel,  which  had  followed  upon  the  reduction  of 
working  hours  in  the  pits  to  45  hours  per  week  on  February  1  and  subsequent 
wage  increases  combined  with  the  pressure  of  heavy  demand  for  coal. 

The  wholesale  price  of  household  coal  rose  from  257  francs  per  metric  ton 
in  February  to  287  francs  in  August,  and  by  agreement  with  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment it  was  maintained  at  this  level  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  price  of 
industrial  coal  was  maintained  at  162  francs  per  ton  up  to  May  and  was  set 
at  177  francs  from  June  to  December.  There  are  indications  of  a  moderate  rise 
in  prices  early  in  1938. 

Stocks  at  the  pit-head  fell  from  a  total  of  1,062,000  metric  tons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  488,000  tons  in  September,  less  than  a  week's  output, 
and  have  since  slightly  increased,  reflecting  the  recession  which  has  taken  place 
in  industry  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  situation  as  regards  coal,  however,  remains  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
Imports  have  been  on  a  considerably  higher  scale  than  in  1936,  while  exports 
have  decreased. 

Output  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  rose  to  27,100,000  metric 
tons  as  compared  with  25,357,000  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1936. 
The  number  of  miners  has  increased,  but  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  out- 
put per  worker  from  820  kilos  per  day  in  December,  1936,  to  768  last  September. 

The  National  Coal  Bureau  (Office  National  des  Charbons)  has  just  been 
reconstituted  under  the  name  Office  Beige  des  Charbons  (OBECHAR)  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  is  understood  that  the  statutes  of  this  organization, 
which  groups  sixty-eight  coal  companies  under  the  form  of  a  co-operative  society, 
have  been  but  slightly  modified.  It  has  been  decided  that  production  will  not  be 
further  restricted  as  long  as  stocks  do  not  reach  an  abnormal  level.  On  the 
other  hand  the  OBECHAR  will  continue  to  ensure  supplies  to  the  following 
industries  and  consumers:  the  national  railways;  public  administrations;  gas 
companies;  electricity  supply  companies;  cement,  glass,  and  coke  works;  and 
patent  fuel  manufacturers.  It  will,  as  in  the  past,  look  after  the  delivery  of 
bunker  coal  and  endeavour  to  promote  sales  of  coal  overseas. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  metallurgical  industries  were  very  active  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  both  for  home  and  export  demand,  and  the  scarcity  in  raw  materials,  par- 
ticularly coal  and  coke,  was  noticeably  felt.  New  high  levels  were  reached  in 
June  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  raw  steel,  with  341,450  metric  tons  and 
340.531  tons  respectively,  as  compared  with  174,284  and  148,379  tons  in  June, 
1936,  when  production  was  adversely  affected  by  strikes. 

Weakness  was  apparent  in  July  and  August,  but  the  market  attached  little 
importance  to  the  slackening  in  volume  of  new  orders  as  producers  were  well 
booked  and  delays  in  delivery  extended  to  as  much  as  six  months.  The  recession 
has  been  looked  upon  as  of  a  temporary  character.    Although  the  steel  cartel 
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appeared  determined  to  maintain  prices,  buyers  held  off  in  the  hope  of  a  fall. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  steel  cartel  decided  to  lower  monthly  production 
in  order  to  improve  its  position  in  the  face  of  scarcity  in  new  orders.  Severe 
competition  was  encountered  in  the  export  market  as  a  result  of  American  pro- 
ducers' efforts  to  increase  sales  abroad  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  demand  at  home. 

During  November  last  there  were  50  blast  furnaces  in  operation  as  com- 
pared with  49  in  October  and  42  in  November,  1936.  Production  of  pig  iron 
and  raw  steel  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  totalled  3,559,750  and 
3,519,000  metric  tons  respectively  as  compared  with  2,912,760  and  2,815,924 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1936. 

During  December  the  volume  of  export  transactions  remained  fair.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  there  are  urgent  and  real  needs  still  to  be  filled,  and  the 
market  is  calm  in  anticipation  of  improved  conditions  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  1938. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

In  the  constructional  engineering  branch  business  remained  active  through- 
out the  year  owing  to  good  demand  from  abroad  for  iron  and  steel  frames, 
railway  rolling  stock,  and  other  materials  and  equipment.  The  home  demand 
has  also  been  excellent. 

The  position  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  been  very  favourable. 

The  building  industry  had  been  adversely  affected  by  a  decrease  in  the  con- 
struction of  private  dwellings.  Brick  works  have  become  inactive,  while  cement 
plants  have  been  kept  fairly  busy  with  public  works  and  road  construction. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  slowing  up  in  the  glass  industry. 

Considerable  improvement  was  shown  in  the  textile  industry  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  but  progress  has  not  been  maintained  owing  to  reduced  orders 
following  the  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  which  depressed  the  market.  This 
factor  has  not  only  adversely  affected  activity  in  the  cotton  mills  but  has  also 
contributed  to  a  reduction  of  output  in  the  wool,  flax,  jute,  and  artificial  silk 
industries,  lower  quotations  for  raw  materials  having  induced  caution  on  the  part 
of  buyers. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  conditions  have  been  particularly  bad,  and 
in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition  the  customs  duties  on  footwear  have  been 
considerably  increased. 

With  the  approach  of  1938  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
plants  in  various  fields  of  industry  where  work  is  partly  or  completely  stopped. 

Labour 

The  decrease  in  unemployment,  which  had  been  taking  place  for  some  time 
previous  to  1937,  was  halted  about  the  middle  of  this  year  and  has  since  been 
increasing  owing  to  the  setback  in  industry.  The  number  of  wholly  unemployed, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  decreased  to  131,643,  was  further  reduced 
to  84,367  last  July.  During  the  week  ending  December  25,  1937,  the  average 
daily  number  of  wholly  and  partly  unemployed  was  176,633  as  compared  with 
157,858  for  the  same  period  in  1936  and  205,000  in  1935. 

Cost  of  Living 

Under  the  direct  influence  of  the  world  rise  in  prices,  the  wholesale  price 
index  in  Belgium  rose  rapidly  during  the  first  quarter  of  1937,  raw  materials, 
especially  metals,  leading  the  upward  movement.  During  the  second  quarter, 
the  rise  having  been  temporarily  checked,  there  was  little  change  in  the  index. 
However,  there  was  a  new  high  in  July,  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  fall  during 
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the  second  half  of  the  year.  On  January  15  the  index  stood  at  658;  it  rose 
sharply  to  693  in  March.  In  June  it  was  a  little  higher  at  697,  and  in  July  it 
rose  to  702.   On  November  15  it  had  fallen  to  663. 

The  retail  price  index  did  not  follow  the  wholesale  price  trend  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rose  regularly  during  1937,  even  the  seasonal  fall  having  failed  to 
materialize  last  December,  when  the  index  remained  at  758  as  in  November, 
to  which  level  it  had  risen  from  708  in  January.  The  retail  price  index  is  com- 
piled from  the  prices  of  fifty-nine  articles  of  staple  consumption,  mainly  food- 
stuffs, recorded  in  as  many  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  rise  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  between  May  and  September  and  is  attributed  to  the  increase 
in  commodity  prices  generally.  As  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  industries  in 
Belgium,  fluctuations  in  the  retail  price  index  determine  the  level  of  wages;  its 
rise  brings  about  increased  costs  of  production,  which  in  turn  causes  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  commodities. 

The  cost  of  living  index  is  also  a  fair  indication  of  the  price  situation  in 
Belgium,  as  it  is  intended  to  show  the  expenditure  of  the  average  family.  From 
January  to  April  this  index  remained  at  51 ;  it  was  52  in  May  and  June,  55  in 
July  and  August,  58  in  September,  and  60  in  October. 

Agriculture 

Following  upon  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cereals  on  the  world  markets,  the 
special  import  tax  on  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  was  removed  on  February  25  last. 

During  the  year  the  Government  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  dairy 
industry,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  more  remunerative  prices  for  the 
producers  of  milk  and  butter,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  products. 

The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  average;  it  was  satisfactory  for  barley, 
fair  for  rye,  and  poor  for  oats.  There  was  a  good  tobacco  crop.  For  hops  the 
conditions  were  normal,  while  harvest  conditions  were  favourable  for  hay. 
Fruit  crops  were  rather  poor,  particularly  as  regards  apples  and  pears. 

There  was  a  serious  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  the  epidemic  being 
the  worst  recorded,  and  losses  in  livestock  were  very  heavy,  being  estimated  at 
over  $10,000,000.  Over  one-quarter  of  the  cattle  in  Belgium  were  affected. 
While  the  epidemic  has  abated,  it  is  not  yet  entirely  under  control. 

Foreign  Trade 

There  was  marked  improvement  in  Belgium's  foreign  trade,  both  in  volume 
and  value,  in  1937  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  trade  returns  for  January  to  November,  1937,  show  an  expansion  of 
imports  to  a  total  of  25,259  million  francs  as  compared  with  19,212  million 
francs  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1936,  an  increase  of  over  31  per  cent. 
Exports  rose  to  a  total  of  23,577  million  francs  as  against  17,685  million  francs 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936,  an  advance  of  33  per  cent. 

The  rise  in  imports  is  due  chiefly  to  larger  purchases  of  raw  materials  to 
meet  the  increased  requirements  of  Belgian  industry  both  for  home  and  export 
markets.  On  the  export  side  there  was  a  considerable  expansion  in  shipments 
of  manufactured  goods,  while  exports  of  semi-manufactures  and  raw  materials 
also  progressed. 

The  November  trade  returns  show  a  sharp  fall  in  the  value  of  exports  during 
this  month  as  compared  with  October,  reflecting  the  reduction  in  demand  and 
purchasing  power  abroad  and  in  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  certain  commodities. 
Imports  also  fell  in  November  but  to  a  less  marked  extent  than  exports. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  although  Belgium's  balance  of  trade  is 
unfavourable,  the  adverse  balance  is  entirely  offset  by  the  value  of  Belgium's 
trade  with  its  colony  in  Africa. 
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TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Figures  of  imports  from  Canada  during  1937  will  be  considerably  lower 
than  in  1936  owing  to  decreased  Belgian  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat,  the  posi- 
tion becoming  technically  in  favour  of  importation  of  wheat  from  other  countries 
in  the  face  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  export  surplus  in  Canada  coupled 
with  the  low  1937  prairie  crop. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1937  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  into  Belgium 
totalled  260,476  metric  tons  as  compared  with  the  exceptionally  high  total  of 
521,207  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  in.  1936.  '  Belgian  imports  of 
Argentine  wheat  exceeded  imports  from  Canada  in  October,  1937,  while  in 
November  imports  from  Russia,  the  Danubian  countries,  and  the  United  States 
were  considerably  in  excess  of  those  from  Canada,  price  being  the  leading  factor 
in  this  connection. 

Total  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1937  were  valued 
at  478-6  million  francs  as  compared  with  627-1  million  francs  for  the  same 
period  in  1936.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  decrease  in  imports  of  wheat  was 
partly  offset  by  higher  purchases  of  other  Canadian  products  such  as  minerals 
and  metals,  pulpwood  and  wood-pulp,  rubber  goods,  and  agricultural  implements. 

The  value  of  Belgian  exports  to  Canada  during  the  ten  months'  period 
of  1937  rose  from  160-8  million  francs  in  1936  to  216-6  million  francs,  thereby 
further  reducing  Canada's  highly  favourable  balance  with  this  country,  the 
reduction  in  imports  having  also  had  the  same  effect. 

Shipping 

The  port  of  Antwerp  made  further  progress  during  1937,  the  total  number 
of  vessels  entered  being  12,386  with  a  register  of  25,118,002  net  tons.  This  is 
an  increase  of  2,074,861  tons  over  the  1936  figures.  The  lead  was  held  by  vessels 
of  British  nationality  (3,323),  followed  by  German  (2,445),  Dutch  (1,675), 
Norwegian  (842),  Swedish  (756),  French  (704),  and  Danish  (510). 

Reduction  of  working  hours  to  a  seven-hour  day  and  a  forty-hour  week, 
combined  with  increased  wages,  have  considerably  raised  handling  charges  in 
the  port-.  To  make  up  for  this,  serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
•advisability  of  carrying  out  new  works  in  the  harbour  and  of  improving  technical 
'equipment  so  as  to  assist  shipping  and  ensure  as  rapid  loading  and  unloading 
as  possible. 

Balance  of  Payments 

No  official  reports  have  been  published  concerning  Belgium's  balance  of 
payments  but,  according  to  an  unofficial  estimate  compiled  by  one  of  the  leading 
economists  of  the  country,  it  would  appear  that  the  balance  is  a  favourable  one. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  position  for  the  years  1935  and  1936: — 


1935  1936 

Credits  Million  Francs 

Exports  of  merchandise   16,100  19,950 

Tourist  expenditures  in  Belgium   1,200  1.000 

Revenues  from  investments  abroad   1,600  2,000 

Repatriated  salaries  and  wages   300  350 

Balance  of  trade  with  Belgian  Congo   1,175  1,375 

Freight  receipts  from  transit  trade   500  600 

Net  freight  receipts   200  260 

Miscellaneous   50  50 


Total   21,125  25,585 

Debits 

Imports  of  merchandise   17.450  21,500 

Interest  and  dividend  payments  abroad   750  750 

Tourist  expenditure  abroad   125  150 

Commissions,  royalties,  insurance  premiums,  etc.   . .  100  100 


Total   18,425  22,500 


Surplus   2.700  3,085 
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SCOTTISH  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  IN  1937 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  12,  1938. — The  past  year  was  the  best  Scotland  has  experi- 
enced since  1931.  Prosperous  conditions  prevailed  in  most  industries,  employ- 
ment rose  to  a  higher  level  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  overseas  trade  showed 
a  marked  expansion.  The  rising  tide  of  general  prosperity  was  reflected  in  ship- 
building, engineering,  and  iron  and  steel  activity,  in  increasing  coal  production, 
and  in  numerous  other  ways.  Government  rearmament  plans  were  a  major 
factor  in  the  operations  of  the  heavy  industries  and  in  a  great  number  of  sub- 
sidiary trades  in  the  Clyde  area  and  elsewhere,  but  purely  mercantile  business 
predominated.  In  fact,  private  business  led  the  way  out  of  the  depression, 
and  in  1937  continued  an  upward  swing  that  began  several  years  before  the 
rearmament  plans  were  initiated. 

The  closing  months  of  the  year,  however,  have  shown  some  recession  in 
activity,  and  new  orders  are  failing  to  fill  the  gaps  resulting  from  completed 
contracts.  This  may  be  only  a  temporary  condition,  but  it  is  agreed  that  much 
depends  upon  conditions  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  the  United 
States. 

Shipbuilding 

Clyde  shipbuilders  have  had  the  busiest  year  since  1930,  the  tonnage 
launched  from  twenty-one  yards  amounting  to  over  378,000  as  compared  with 
326,000  in  the  previous  year. 

The  various  yards  on  the  Clyde  have  nearly  500,000  tons  of  new  merchant 
shipping  in  hand,  including  the  sister  ship  to  the  Queen  Mary,  and  the  value  of 
admiralty  contracts  is  estimated  at  £40,000,000.  The  Clyde  alone  produced 
more  tonnage  during  the  past  year  than  all  the  yards  in  any  other  country  except 
Germany  and  Japan. 

The  Clyde's  achievement  is  not  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
war  vessels  consequent  on  the  Government's  rearmament  program.  That  there 
has  been  a  general  revival  in  the  industry  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  five  of 
the  six  leading  shipyards  on  the  river  launched  only  merchant  vessels  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  number  of  merchant  vessels  of  all  sizes  launched 
during  the  year  was  87  with  a  tonnage  of  332,000,  while  admiralty  vessels,  large 
and  small,  numbered  25  with  a  total  tonnage  of  46,000. 

Two  other  shipbuilding  districts  in  Scotland,  on  the  Forth  and  Tay  rivers, 
were  responsible  for  the  production  during  1937  of  25  and  6  vessels  respectively 
with  tonnages  of  38,000  and  21,000.  The  second  most  important  shipbuilding 
area  in  Britain,  was  that  on  the  Wear  where  38  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  155,000 
were  built. 

In  connection  with  the  1937  operations  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  launching 
output  although  relatively  high,  would  have  been  much  greater  had  larger  supplies 
of  constructional  material  been  available,  and  that  of  the  tonnage  launched  by 
British  yards  only  a  small  proportion  was  for  foreign  account. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Scotland 
during  1937  was  the  fact  that  demand  exceeded  supply.  To  the  abnormal  demand 
from  all  consumers  in  the  home  market  to  meet  general  trade  requirements  was 
added  the  immense  quantities  needed  for  the  rearmament  program  and  substantial 
amounts  for  export  orders  which  were  only  partially  met.  The  exceptional 
demand  for  steel  plates,  sections  and  similar  material  provided  the  mills  with 
work  for  at  least  six  months  ahead,  and  the  accepted  orders  were  only  a  fraction 
of  those  offered. 
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Shipyards  were  responsible  for  large  orders  for  steel  plates  and  sections  and, 
with  the  continued  building  of  admiralty  vessels,  this  demand  should  continue 
throughout  1938.  Adequate  quantities  of  joists  and  sections  have  never  been 
forthcoming  for  structural  work,  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes,  and  the  demand 
from  locomotive  and  carbuilders,  as  well  as  boilermakers,  has  been  heavy  and 
continuous. 

Bar  iron  has  been  in  strong  demand,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
steel. 

The  sheet  mills  have  been  very  busy  throughout  the  year  and,  although 
export  orders  were  plentiful,  the  bulk  of  the  product  moved  into  the  home  market. 
The  end  of  the  year  finds  the  sheet  mills  fully  booked  for  months  ahead,  and  new 
orders  are  replacing  finished  contracts. 

In  galvanized  flat  and  corrugated  sheets  the  capacity  of  the  mills  has  not 
been  taxed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  branches  of  the  industry,  as  the  demand 
in  this  section  is  mainly  in  the  export  markets  where  conditions  are  less  pros- 
perous and  active  than  in  this  country. 

Engineering 

In  the  bridge  and  structural  engineering  industry  there  was  a  heavy  demand ; 
production,  however,  was  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  steel. 

The  sugar  machinery  industry  was  also  handicapped  during  1937  by  the 
delay  in  obtaining  delivery  of  material.  India  remained  the  chief  market  for  this 
type  of  machinery,  but  outstanding  activity  in  the  supply  of  sugar  machinery 
to  various  British  colonial  countries  has  followed  the  entry  of  domestic  sugar 
refiners  into  sugar  production.  All  the  Glasgow  manufacturers  of  sugar 
machinery  report  small  orders  for  the  wide  variety  of  machinery  required  by 
the  local  beet  sugar  refineries. 

Coal  Industry 

The  production  of  coal  in  Scotland  in  1937,  at  33,000,000  tons,  was  about 
750,000  tons  more  than  in  1936.  More  than  90,000  persons  were  employed  in 
the  industry  as  compared  with  nearly  81,000  in  1932,  when  29,500,000  tons  were 
produced.  Not  only  has  mining  been  conducted  on  a  satisfactory  earnings  basis, 
but  the  wages  of  the  workers  have  been  increased  without  any  noticeable  effect 
on  the  prices  charged  consumers. 

Coastwise  shipments  have  fallen  off  slightly  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  but  the  export  trade  has  been  satisfactorily  maintained,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  continuing  to  be  Scotland's  best  overseas  customers. 

The  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Scottish  coal  trade  has  been  the  falling- 
off  in  foreign  bunkers  due  to  foreign  competition,  principally  from  Belgium,  a 
trade  which  at  one  time  was  almost  exclusively  British.  Nevertheless,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  sales  of  Scottish  coal  to  householders,  and  to  industrial  and 
power  establishments  constituted  a  record. 

Textile  Industries 

tweeds  and  woollens 
The  year  just  past  has  been  less  satisfactory  .for  this  industry  than  was 
expected  at  the  outset.  For  the  first  eight  months  conditions  were  fairly  pros- 
perous, but  September  saw  the  breaking  of  wool  values,  and  reductions  of  15  to 
30  per  cent  have  since  been  recorded.  As  is  always  the  case  in  a  falling  market, 
business  continues  dull,  and  no  improvement  can  be  expected  until  prices  have 
been  stabilized.  Hosiery  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  makers  of  tweeds,  have 
had  a  less  prosperous  year  than  in  1936.  The  bright  prospects  for  this  trade  a 
year  ago,  anticipated  by  a  demand  resulting  from  the  coronation  festivities,  did 
not  materialize,  and  the  conditions  which  depressed  the  tweed  industry  from 
September  onwards  also  affected  the  hosiery  trade. 
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The  United  States  has  been  by  far  the  best  of  the  world  markets  for  the 
whole  industry,  especially  for  highest  grade  outerwear.  On  the  whole,  manu- 
facturers were  satisfied  with  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  since 
September  the  position  has  been  unfavourable,  and  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging. 

LINEN 

The  Dunfermline  linen  industry  experienced  a  more  prosperous  period 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  than  for  many  years  past.  The  improve- 
ment, which  began  with  the  opening  of  the  year,  was  at  its  best  during  the  first 
four  months.  Every  department  was  affected,  especially  rayon  and  cotton 
damasks.  The  coronation  had  a  favourable  effect,  more  especially  on  sales  of 
cotton  damasks  for  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  on  fancy  goods,  mainly  rayons. 
Interest  in  the  rayon  products  manufactured  in  Dunfermline,  which  have  super- 
seded the  linen  damasks  formerly  made  there,  continues  to  be  strong. 

The  United  States  market  for  these  goods  has  not  yet  returned  to  the 
volume  prevailing  before  the  depression,  but  the  Dominions  have  continued  to 
provide  an  increasing  outlet  for  Dunfermline  goods.  On  the  whole,  1937  was 
a  good  year  for  this  important  industry,  and  its  present  dullness  may  be  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

JUTE 

With  the  exception  of  about  three  months  when  the  workers  at  the  Calcutta 
mills,  the  chief  competitors  of  Dundee,  were  on  strike,  the  Dundee  jute  industry 
was  depressed.  This  condition  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  imports  of  all  kinds 
of  jute  cloths  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Calcutta.  In  1935  the  imports 
were  69,000,000  yards,  for  1936  the  total  was  133,000,000,  and  for  nine  months 
of  1937  they  were  116,000,000  yards. 

Distilling  Industry 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  Scottish  distilling  industry  has  enjoyed 
comparative  prosperity,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  due  to  extensive  business 
with  the  United  States,  which  is  undoubtedly  Scotland's  best  oversea  market. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  that  country  took  3,065,000  gallons,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  sales  of  885,000  gallons. 

In  the  home  market  there  has  been  an  expansion  of  business  to  the  extent 
of  339,000  proof  gallons  for  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1937,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months. 

There  are  about  sixty-six  distilleries  now  in  operation  in  Scotland,  the  out- 
put of  which  reached  21,998,000  proof  gallons  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30,  1936.  Subsequent  to  this  date,  however,  production  showed  a 
decided  tendency  to  increase,  the  total  output  for  the  year  ended  March  31  last 
being  24,823,000  proof  gallons. 

The  question  of  raw  material  for  the  industry  is  still  a  difficult  one.  The 
Government  have  requested  distillers  to  use  as  far  as  possible  home  grain,  but 
the  amount  of  barley  grown  in  Scotland  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  more  than 
a  part  of  distillers'  requirements.  A  large  proportion  of  their  requirements  will 
have  to  be  met  by  supplies  from  overseas.  Canada  ships  a  large  proportion  of 
these  imports. 

Agriculture 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  agricultural  industry  was  depressed,  being 
one  of  the  very  few  which  did  not  share  in  the  general  prosperity.  Sheep  and 
potatoes  alone  enjoyed  a  reasonably  good  market.  As  the  year  progressed, 
however,  there  was  an  improvement.  Beef  prices,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  substantially  improved,  and  there  was  a  concurrent  advance  in  returns 
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for  sheep.  With  the  exception  of  the  poultry,  milk,  and  pig  industries,  agriculture 
in  Scotland  is  now  on  a  firmer  foundation  and  promises  well  for  the  forthcoming 

year. 

Turnips,  swedes,  and  potatoes  are  the  largest  crops  grown  in  Scotland,  and 
these  products  and  sugar  beet  are  the  only  ones  to  show  a  decline  in  the  year 
-  as  compared  with  1936.  The  largest  increase  in  cereals  took  place  in  the  oat 
crop,  the  total  production  being  666,000  tons  as  against  642,000  tons  the  previous 
year.  The  total  yield  of  barley  was  79,000  tons,  an  increase  of  13,000  tons. 
There  was  also  an  increase  of  17,000  tons  in  the  wheat  crop,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  which  was  112,000  tons.  The  greatest  increase  of  all  occurred  in  the  hay 
crop,  which  totalled  990,000  tons,  an  increase  of  169,000  tons  over  1936. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Melbourne,  December  15,  1937. — During  the  past  wheat  season,  ending 
November  30,  1937,  Australia  shipped  a  total  of  98,941,343  bushels  of  wheat 
as  compared  with  95,056,413  bushels  for  the  previous  season  and  104,243,243 
bushels  for  the  season  1934-35.  Over  the  1936-37  export  period  Australia  has 
enjoyed  a  liberal  demand  for  wheat  and  a  steady  trade  in  flour. 

Production  of  wheat  in  Australia  in  1936-37  was  150,817,000  bushels,  and 
with  a  carry-over  of  8,269,417  bushels  from  1935-36,  the  surplus,  after  allow- 
ing 56,000,000  bushels  for  internal  requirements,  was  estimated  at  103,086,417 
bushels.  Thus,  the  new  season  began  with  old-crop  stocks  practically  negligible. 
Although  the  market  for  wheat  during  the  past  season  was  subject  to  price 
fluctuations,  it  was  the  most  remunerative  to  wheat  growers  for  some  years. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 

The  oversea  market  for  Australian  wheat  during  the  past  month  suffered  a 
further  serious  decline,  on  account  of  lack  of  strength,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  due  to  some  extent  to  selling  pressure  on  new-crop  Australian 
wheat,  for  which  considerable  tonnage  has  already  been  chartered. 

Although  there  are  only  about  six  cargoes  of  unsold  old-crop  Australian 
wheat  afloat,  they  are  meeting  with  poor  demand. 

The  oversea  market  for  new-crop  wheat  is  at  present  extremely  quiet,  due 
principally  to  the  reluctance  of  European  buyers  to  operate  forward,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  Japanese  inquiry  for  new-crop  supplies.  Japan  appears 
unlikely  to  come  into  the  market  until  after  the  new  year,  when  it  is  hoped 
permits  will  be  made  available  for  shipments  about  January  or  February. 

The  f.o.b.  value  of  old-crop  Australian  wheat  is  about  4s,  4^.^  (Australian 
currency)  per  bushel  on  new  freights,  equivalent  to  86  cents  Canadian,  and  the 
f.o.b.  price  for  new-crop  wheat  is  about  4s.  5^d.  (Australian  currency),  equiva- 
lent to  88  cents  Canadian.  The  price  for  new-crop  wheat  to  growers  is  about 
3s.  9d.  to  3s.  lid.  (Australian  currency)  per  bushel  at  country  sidings  dependent 
on  rail  freight,  equivalent  to  74  cents  and  78  cents  Canadian  respectively. 

NEW  CROP 

Revised  estimates  for  the  new-crop  wheat  indicates  that  the  Australian 
yield  for  the  coming  season  will  be  161,954,000  bushels,  a  reduction  of  2,000,000 
bushels  from  the  previous  official  estimate.  After  taking  into  consideration 
domestic  wheat  requirements  of  approximately  55,000,000  bushels  for  the  coming 
vear,  Australia  should  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  106,000,000  bushels. 
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The  area  sown  under  wheat  for  grain  is  greater  by  1,462,000  acres  than 
the  area  sown  last  season.  New  South  Wales,  it  is  expected,  will  produce 
46,750,000  bushels,  Victoria  40,000,000  bushels,  South  Australia  38,750,000 
bushels,  and  Western  Australia  31,659,000  bushels. 

Harvesting  in  New  South  Wales  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  already  about 
24,000,000  bushels  have  been  delivered  to  the  elevators.  The  quality  of  this 
crop  is  considered  better  than  last  year.  Harvesting  is  also  in  full  swing  in 
Western  Australia,  and  indications  are  that  the  quality  will  be  very  good.  In 
Victoria  harvesting  has  begun,  and  the  quality  of  new  deliveries  is  excellent  and 
much  superior  to  last  year's.  South  Australia  has  recently  experienced  heavy 
rains,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  considerable  bleaching  of  the  crop,  and 
the  standard,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  poorer  than  that  of  last  season. 

BULK  HANDLING 

Approval  has  recently  been  given  by  the  Governor  in  Council  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  plan  for  the  construction  of  grain  elevators  in  Victoria.  The  plan 
of  May,  1936,  provided  for  138  country  elevators,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
14,345,000  bushels  in  addition  to  existing  elevators  with  a  total  capacity  of 
1,000.000  bushels.  The  recent  alteration  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
provides  for  140  elevators  with  a  total  capacity  of  14,245,000  bushels. 

Flour 

Export  trade  in  flour  continues  quiet,  with  strong  competition  for  the  limited 
business  offering.  A  considerable  number  of  mills  are  undergoing  their  annual 
overhaul  and  show  no  anxiety  about  trade  in  near  positions,  but  nearly  all  are 
desirous  of  sales  for  January-February  delivery.  Only  a  limited  demand  is 
coming  from  the  nearer  markets. 

Flour  for  export  is  currently  quoted  at  £A9  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks, 
equivalent  to  $35.73  Canadian,  and  £A9  10s.  per  ton  packed  in  49-pound  calico 
bags,  equivalent  to  $37.72  Canadian.  The  local  price  of  flour  delivered  Mel- 
bourne and  suburbs  is  £A11  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  equivalent  to  $43.75  Cana- 
dian. 

Chartering 

Overseas  freights  have  declined  further,  and  fixtures  have  been  made  at  33s. 
from  Western  Australia,  34s.  to  34s.  6d.  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
and  33s.  for  New  South  Wales  bulk. 

Parcel  rates  for  November  and  December  were  reduced  to  35s.,  but  the 
rates  for  January,  February,  and  March  have  been  fixed  at  40s. 

Freights  are  payable  in  English  currency  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to 
the  ton. 

NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  HOUSING  SCHEME 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  24,  1937. — In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  acute  housing 
shortage,  an  extensive  government  building  project  is  now  under  way  in  New 
Zealand.  Late  in  1936  the  Government  created  a  separate  department  known 
as  the  Housing  Construction  Branch,  and  this  organization  purchased  blocks  of 
land  in  a  number  of  localities  throughout  the  Dominion  and  arranged  for  the 
preparation  of  suitable  building  plans.  Specifications  call  for  a  high  average 
standard,  the  houses  being  well  built  and  equipped. 

Contracts  are  let  in  groups,  generally  to  the  lowest  tenderer.  Over 
$6,000,000  has  been  spent  to  date  on  land  and  building  contracts,  and  con- 
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struction  is  proceeding  on  2,380  houses  in  fifty-six  towns.  The  building  pro- 
gram, which  at  present  employs,  directly  and  indirectly,  about  5,500  people,  is 
expected  to  continue  for  at  least  five  years.  In  the  development  at  Orakei,  a 
suburb  of  Auckland,  there  are  212  dwellings  in  the  first  series  of  contracts.  The 
group  comprises  112  houses  with  four  rooms,  seventy-eight  with  five,  and  twenty- 
two  with  six.  Nine  of  the  houses  will  have  garages.  The  first  house  at  Orakei 
was  started  in  March,  1937.  Thirty-five  are  now  ready  for  occupation,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  group  will  be  completed  within  two  months. 

Originally  houses  constructed  under  the  government'  scheme  were  to  be 
rented  to  tenants  earning  £6  ($24)  per  week  or  less,  but  this  restriction  has  now 
been  removed,  and  tenants  will  be  selected  by  ballot,  the  urgency  of  each  case 
being  the  chief  consideration.  Rents  vary  from  17s.  6d.  ($3.50)  per  week  to 
37s.  6d.  ($7.50)  according  to  the  size  of  the  house  and  its  appointments.  Pros- 
pective tenants  are  interviewed  personally  to  determine  urgency  of  accommoda- 
tion and  eligibility. 

The  administration  of  the  houses,  once  they  are  built,  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Advances  Corporation.  Restrictions  affect  the  use  of  decorations 
in  and  outside  the  house,  the  erection  of  radio  aerials,  and  a  number  of  other 
items.  Frequent  inspections  by  corporation  officers  will  ensure  that  proper  care 
is  taken  of  the  buildings  and  that  the  grounds  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order. 

New  Zealand  materials  are  used  wherever  practicable,  after  which  con- 
sideration is  given  to  Empire  products. 


TRADE  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA  IN  1936 

K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  in  Straits  currency:  SSI  equals  approximately  58  cents  Canadian  at 

present  exchange) 

Singapore,  December  17,  1937. — The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Statistics  for  the  year  1936,  recently  published,  provides  a  basis  for  detailed 
analysis  of  British  Malaya's  trade,  supplementing  a  report  on  the  same  subject 
which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1738  (May  22,  1937), 
page  884. 

Total  Trade 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  British  Malaya  in  1936,  including  bullion,  specie 
and  parcel  post,  was  valued  at  $1,152,000,000  (Can.$668,284,000)  as  com- 
pared with  $1,062,912,000  (Can.$616,489,000)  in  1935,  an  increase  of  about  9 
per  cent.  The  favourable  trade  balance  in  merchandise  only  (i.e.,  exclusive  of 
bullion,  specie  and  parcel  post)  shows  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  the  1935 
figure,  merchandise  exports  having  increased  by  10  per  cent  and  imports  by 
about  7  per  cent. 

The  table  hereunder  shows  the  merchandise  imports,  exports,  and  total 
trade  for  the  past  three  years  and  for  the  year  1929: — 

Imports        Exports       Total  Trade 


Year  Figures  in  1,000  Straits  Dollars 

1929    880,225  921,792  1,802,017 

1934    460,465  543,991  1,002,456 

1935    466,665  570,349  1,037,014 

1936    503,024  627,761  1,130,785 


Imports 

Singapore  is  the  principal  entrepot,  with  70*9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
(72-6  per  cent  during  1935);  followed  by  Penang  with  18*8  per  cent  (17-6); 
Federated  Malay  States,  8-5  per  cent  (8-1);  Malacca,  0-9  per  cent  (0-9); 
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and  Unfederated  Malay  States,  0-7  per  cent  (0-8).  The  values  of  these  imports 
are  as  follows: — 

1935  1936 

Singapore                                                             $344,441,911  $360,377,617 

Penang                                                                    84,271,805  96,173,735 

Malacca                                                                    4,082,397  4,513,042 

Federated  Malay  States                                             38,562,214  43,223,762 

Unfederated  Malay  States                                           3,813,911  3,328,655 

Labuan                                                                       147,670  195,185 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

In  order  of  importance,  percentages  of  total  imports  from  the  principal  sources 
in  1936  were:  Netherlands  India,  32;  United  Kingdom,  15-2;  Japan,  6-4; 
Sarawak,  4-9;  Burmah,  4-1;  China,  4;  British  India,  2-3;  Australia,  2;  French 
Indo  China;  1-9;  United  States,  1-8;  Germany,  1-8;  Hongkong,  1-1. 

The  values  of  merchandise  imports  into  British  Malaya  during  1935  and 
1936  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1935  1936 

Netherlands  India  "*   $150,453,603  $161,469,980 

United  Kingdom   75,118,496  76,990,345 

Japan   30,405,425  32,541,991 

Sarawak   21,157,219  24,867,162 

Burmah   21,323,567  20,879,675 

China   22,066,596  20,415,900 

British  India   13,284,028  11,787,816 

Australia   9,503,903  9,974,650 

French  Indo  China   9,478,990  9,430,912 

United  States   9,120,324  9,361,296 

Germany   6,973,793  9,015,244 

Hongkong  .*   4,304,119  5.427,122 

Netherlands   4,088,224  4,235,763 

North  Borneo   3,056,226  3,366,800 

Canada   3,437,095  2,766,342 

Belgium   2.274,440  2,609,521 

Union  of  South  Africa   2,719,164  2,227,551 

France   2,286,687  2,213,134 

Brunei   871,101  1,037,019 


IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

Although  125  products  to  the  value  of  $500,000  or  over  were  imported  into 
British  Malaya  during  1936,  many  of  the  items  are  of  Asiatic  origin  for  the 
native  peoples,  or  from  nearby  countries  for  re-export.  Following  is  a  list  of 
selected  products,  with  total  values  and  those  for  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  in  1936,  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  1935 
import  figures  being  given  within  parentheses: — 

Biscuits.— 13,654  cwts.,  $656,620  (12,921  cwts.,  $689,065):  United  Kingdom,  6,087  cwts.; 
Hongkong,  3,218  cwts.;  Irish  Free  State,  2,853  cwts.;  Australia,  994  cwts.  Canada's  par- 
ticipation is  negligible. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa.— 911,246  lbs.,  $512,488  (862,687  lbs.,  $530,285) :  United  Kingdom, 
479,154  lbs.;  Belgium,  190,000  lbs.;  Netherlands,  124,000  lbs.;  Japan,  37,000  lbs.  One  Cana- 
dian line  is  making  progress. 

Chemical  Manufactures,  n.o .p.— 63,952  cwts.,  $821,279  (57,171  cwts.,  $762,781):  United 
Kingdom,  30,250  cwts.;  Japan,  10,591  cwts.;  Germany,  7,388  cwts.;  China,  6,173  cwts. 

Dredges  and  Dredging  Materials.— 39,7 '62  pieces,  $2,469,646  (25,655  pieces,  $2,100,318): 
United  Kingdom,  30,467  pieces;  Australia,  3,405  pieces;  United  States,  3,401  pieces.  There 
is  a  steady  replacement  of  dredge  parts  in  the  tin  industry  in  which  Canada  should  par- 
ticipate. 

Electrical  Goods  Other  than  Machinery.— $1,044,675  ($993,304) :  United  Kingdom,  $594,206; 
United  States,  $306,289;  Sweden,  $38,927. 

Nitrogenous  Chemical  Fertilizers— -11,891  tons,  $824,382  (8,279  tons,  $551,622) :  United 
Kingdom,  9,229  tons;  India,  1,035  tons;  Belgium,  355  tons.  Improved  conditions  in  the 
rubber  industry  have  encouraged  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  should  open  a  market  for  the 
extensive  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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Fish.  Dried  and  Salted.— 48,964  tons,  $7,164,050  (44,503  tons,  $6,805,532) :  Siam,  22,309  tons; 
French  Indo-China,  19,344  tons;  Netherlands  India,  2,664  tons;  Japan,  2,582  tons.  Fish 
is  a  staple  diet  but  is  drawn  from  adjoining  Asiatic  countries. 

Flint  Stones.— 125,101  lbs.,  $799*489  (134,395  lbs.,  $154,310):  Germany,  105,810  lbs.; 
France,  14,341  lbs. 

Fresh  Fruits.— 17,553  tons,  $2,602,414  (15,688  tons,  $2,317,177):  China,  8,489  tons;  Japan, 
2,520  tons;  Netherlands  India,  2,205  tons;  United  States,  1,781  tons;  Australia,  1,591  tons. 

In  this  composite  item,  only  apples  are  of  interest.  Shippers  in  Canada  should  par- 
ticipate in  this  trade  which  amounts  to  5,000  boxes  per  month  during  the  Canadian  export 
season,  but  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  direct  refrigerated  service. 

Galvanized  Iron,  Corrugated  Sheets.— 13, ,824  tons,  $1,349,501  (14,378  tons,  $1,694,146): 
Japan,  10,055  tons;  Belgium,  3,483  tons. 

Milk,  Sweetened  Condensed.— 1,170,555  cases,  $7,150,761  (1,121,848  cases,  $7,052,608): 
United  Kingdom  449,139  cases;  Netherlands,  377,278  cases;  Australia,  204,978  cases;  New 
Zealand,  46,808  cases;  Switzerland,  31,948  cases;  Japan,  28,491  cases. 

Empire  products  enjoy  a  preference  in  the  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States, 
and  Canadian  supplies  should  be  of  interest  if  available. 

Milk,  Evaporated.— 82,776  cases,  $527,924  (72,392  cases,  $463,306) :  United  Kingdom, 
46,657  cases;  New  Zealand,  11,798  cases;  Netherlands,  8,241  cases;  United  States,  8,006  cases; 
Canada,  5,768  cases. 

Under  the  preferential  tariff  treatment  given  all  Empire  milks,  there  is  an  opportunity 

for  Canadian  packers  who  are  in  a  position  to  quote  competitively. 

Motor  Vehicles,  Commercial— 1,714  units,  $1,850,313  (2,193  units,  $2,354,557):  Canada, 
946  units;  United  Kingdom,  601  units;  United  States,  102  units. 

Motor  Vehicles,  Passenger.— 4 ,743  units,  $6,056,272  (5,855  units,  $7,058,776):  United 
Kingdom,  3,294  units;  Canada,  723  units;  Italy,  242  units;  United  States,  219  units;  Ger- 
many, 110  units. 

Cereal  Products.— -2,117  tons,  $499,745  (1,636  tons,  $425,645):  China,  1,620  tons;  United 
States,  208  tons;  United  Kingdom,  166  tons;  Australia,  35  tons. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Australia  offer  hermetic  sealing,  which 
is  imperative  in  the  quality  trade. 

Drugs  and  Medicines,  n.o .p.— 566,808  lbs.,  $543,679  (430,186  lbs.,  $434,491):  United 
Kingdom,  205,437  lbs.;  Germany,  131,217  lbs.;  Japan,  123,205  lbs.;  United  States,  65,115  lbs.; 
China,  15,144  lbs. 

Raw  Chemicals,  n.o.p.— 7,650.681  lbs.;  $1,739,889  (7.327,768  lbs.,  $1,721,291):  China, 
6,79S,595  lbs.;  India,  633,356  lbs.;  Netherlands  India,  63,126  lbs.;  Hongkong,  74,540  lbs.; 
Japan,  27,360  lbs. 

Packing  and  Wrapping  Paper.— 3,209  tons,  $571,352  (2,912  tons,  $54,539):  China,  1,852 
tons;  Sweden,  383  tons;  Netherlands,  254  tons;  Germany,  248  tons;  United  Kingdom,  75 
tons;  Czechoslovakia,  73  tons;  Canada,  63  tons. 

Motor  Car  Parts  other  than  Engines.— $1,161,221  ($1,208,561) :  United  Kingdom,  $398,456; 
United  States,  $388,103;  Canada,  $161,956;  Germany,  $81,189;  Italy,  $16,849. 

Cosmetics  and  Perlumery.— $696,313  ($630,145):  United  Kingdom,  $405,440;  France, 
$208,834;  Hongkong,  $151,536;  China,  $86,314;  United  States,  $74,170. 

Pneumatic  Tires  and  Tubes  (except  Cycle).— 104,345,  $1,353,001  (94,624,  $1,266,103): 
United  Kingdom,  96,688;  Canada,  19,672;  Japan,  17,100;  United  States,  9,876. 

Potatoes.— 13,714  tons,  $551,683  (13,561  tons,  $560,223):  Japan,  10,081  tons;  Nether- 
lands India,  2,900  tons;  China,  331  tons;  Canada,  65  tons. 

The  consumption  of  potatoes  of  merchantable  size,  according  to  Canadian  standards, 
does  not  exceed  500  tons  per  year.  The  market  demands  a  low  price  and  requires  a 
potato  from  1|  to  H  inches  in  diameter.  At  a  competitive  price  substandard  size  potatoes 
would  sell  well. 

Printing  Paper.— -7,241  tons,  $857,628  (6,404  tons,  $807,060):  Finland,  1,965  tons;  United 
Kingdom,  789  tons;  Norway,  1,323  tons;  Sweden,  916  tons;  Japan,  874  tons. 

Proprietary  Medicines.— $2,213,809  ($2,045,852):  United  Kingdom,  $717,523;  China, 
$469,478;  United  Stales,  $244,469;  Germany,  $315,806. 

Sardines. — 4,301  tons,  $714,468  (3,627  tons,  $642,677) :  Japan,  4,088  tons;  United  States, 
150  tons;  Portugal,  32  tons;  Canada,  16  tons. 

Washing  Soap.— 69,613  cwts.;  $587,554  (59,727  cwts.,  $545,819):  United  Kingdom,  47,013 
cwts.;  Japan,  11,519  cwts.;  Australia,  10,810  cwts. 

Toilet  Soap.— 1,144,079  lbs.,  $406,708  (1,012,886  lbs.,  $384,292):  United  Kingdom,  479,170 
lbs.;  Japan,  313,229  lbs.;  Netherlands  India,  168,103  lbs.;  United  States,  95,681  lbs. 

Steel  Bars,  Rods  and  Angles.— 34,356  tons,  $2,182,388  (20,900  tons,  $1,332,515) :  Belgium, 
11,900  tons;  United  Kingdom,  10,012  tons;  Germany,  4,908  tons;  Luxemburg,  30,004  tons; 
Japan,  1,431  tons. 
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Steel  Plates  and  Shapes.— 18,692  tons,  $1,337,393  (11,625  tons,  $887,959) :  United  Kingdom, 
5,977  tons;  Germany,  6,725  tons;  Belgium,  4,263  tons. 

Steel  Tubes,  Pipes  and  Fittings.— 14,994  tons,  $1,570,406  (11,934  tons,  $1,316,861) :  United 
Kingdom,  9,628  tons;  Germany,  1,601  tons;  Belgium,  688  tons;  France,  677  tons;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 582  tons. 

Wheat  Flour.— 61,563  tons,  $4,566,308  (59,364  tons,  $3,839,286):  Australia,  55,578  tons; 
India,  4,106  tons;  Japan,  1,094  tons;  China,  494  tons;  Canada,  71  tons. 

Breadmaking  practice  is  primitive,  and  results  from  Canadian  flour  do  not  justify 
<the  increased  cost.  The  few  bakeries  with  technical  supervision  are  using  Canadian  flour 
for  blending. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Of  the  imports  from  Canada,  valued  at  $2,766,342  during  1936  ($3,437,095 
during  1935),  about  91  per  cent  (92-7  per  cent)  were  classified  as  "articles 
manufactured  and  partly  manuf actured"  with  a  value  of  $2,518,557  ($3,189,512) . 
The  more  important  items  supplied  by  Canada  are  given  hereunder: — 


1935  1936 

Automobiles,  freight                                                      $1,348,560  $923,166 

Automobiles,  passenger   1,220,741  951,385 

Outer  casings  for  automobiles   332,516  252,156 

Inner  tubes  for  automobiles   1,863  2,151 

Automobile  parts   83,283  161,956 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof   63,131  56,399 

Milk,  evaporated  and  powdered   33,214  50,467 

Stationery   68,598  38,009 

Tinned  soups   32,567  28,728 

Rubber  belting   18,378  23,392 

Fish,  fresh,  frozen   14,373  17.522 

Animal  feedstuffs   15,793  16,655 

Sauces   14,465  14,662 

Electric  stoves  and  heaters   3,724  10,355 

Fish,  salted,  dried   145  9,807 

Outboard  motors     9,415 

Sardines,  canned   8,561  9,295 

Vegetables,  canned   5,476  7,289 

Wheat  flour   6,739  7,037 

Salmon,  canned   6,148  7,004 

Timbers,  sawn  and  dimension   2,011  6,958 

Underwear,  cotton   8,208  6,818 

Storage  batteries   15,000  6,702 

Fruits,  fresh  (apples)   9,893  6,121 

Rye  whisky   5,021  4,916 

Shoe  tacks   8,019  4,853 

Potatoes   7,643  4,657 

Dressed  leather   3,867  4,118 

Medicinal  preparations,  proprietary   2,433  3,182 

Kerosene  lamps     2,993 

Cereal  foods   3,885  2,914 

Cigars   1,130  2,438 

Chocolates   1,757  2,371 

Typewriters     1,920 

Fruits,  canned,  n.o.p   866  1,859 

Wheat     1,829 

Sausage  casings   316  1,679 

Pharmaceuticals   934  1,409 

Pickles   913  1,326 


Other  items  of  lesser  value  included  abrasives,  marine  paints,  rayon  silk 
lengths,  cottons,  silk  hosiery,  lingerie,  acetic  acid,  lubricating  oils,  toilet  soaps, 
polishes,  brushes,  gas  mantles,  gas  lamps,  oilcloths,  toiletries,  sporting  goods, 
woodenware,  lamp  bulbs,  photographic  supplies,  dried  apples,  tinned  meats  and 
alimentary  pastes. 

Exports 

Commodity  exports  of  Malaya  during  1936  were  valued  at  $627,761,475. 
Raw  products  comprised  57  per  cent  of  the  total;  animals,  foods,  drinks  and 
tobacco,  9-3  per  cent;  and  finished  products,  consisting  largely  of  re-exports, 
33-7  per  cent. 

The  principal  domestic  exports  and  their  values  were  as  follows:  rubber, 
$303,314,838;  tin,  $141,352,602;  copra,  $19,037,380;  rice,  $10,846,378;  tinned 
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pineapples,  $8,686,549;  coconut  oil,  $7,828,503;  arecanuts,  $7,527,461;  fish,  dried 
salted,  $6,984,515;  palm  oil,  $3,965,870;  sago,  $3,937,068;  pepper,  $2,566,946; 
tapioca,  $1,939,438;  rattans,  $1,762,204;  gum  dammar,  $1,420,392. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  market  for  Malayan  exports,  absorbing 
46-9  per  cent,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  8-9;  Japan,  7-7;  France,  6-6; 
Netherlands  India,  6-2;  British  India,  3*4;  and  Canada,  2-9  per  cent. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Exports  to  Canada,  valued  at  $18,228,031  ($11,7^8,784)  included  the 
following  items:  crude  rubber,  $12,765,928;  tin,  $1,789,983;  preserved  pine- 
apple, $1,415,71,3;  palm  oil,  $1,328,425;  gum  dammar,  $52,374;  sago,  $42,648; 
tapioca,  $25,964;  coconut  oil,  $21,391;  pepper,  $20,664;  rattans,  $2,261. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
Office  at  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  for  the  calendar  year  1937: 


Total 
of  Quota 

Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)  ....  155,799  head 
Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  ....      51,933  head 

Dairy  cows   20,000  head 

Cream   1,500,000  gals. 

Seed  potatoes   750,000  hush. 


Unmanufactured  lumber  (Doug- 
las fir  and  Western  hemlock)  .  250,000 

M  ft.  b.m. 


Red  cedar  shingles. 


892,373  sq. 


Reduction 
in  Duty 

3  to  2  cts. 
per  pound 
2i  to  1£  cts. 
per  pound 
3  to  1-|  cts. 
per  pound 
56%o  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. 
75  to  60  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 
Dec.  1  to  end 
of  February 
45  cts. 
Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

$1  to  50  cts. 
per  M  ft.  b.m. 

duty 
$3  to  $1.50  tax 
Free 


Amount  of 
Quota  used 
by  Canada 

Quota  filled 
Quota  filled 
6,752 
137,850 
43,512 


139,902 
M  ft.  b.m. 


Quota  filled 


Percentage  of 

Quota  used 
by  Canada  to 
Dec.  31,  1937 


33.8 


9.2 

5.8 


55.96 


Total  imports  of  Canadian  Douglas  fir  and  hemlock  amounted  to  139,- 
902,288  board  feet  for  the  calendar  year  1937,  composed  of  the  following: 
Douglas  fir  92,833,309,  Western  hemlock  18,988,077,  and  mixed  fir  and  hem- 
lock 28,080,902.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Canada  has  only  utilized  slightly  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  quota  provision  for  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock  pro- 
vided under  the  United  States-Canada  Trade  Agreement. 

Seed  potatoes  imported  during  the  month  of  December  amounted  to  5-8 
per  cent  of  the  quota  of  750,000  bushels  of  60  pounds  each,  the  twelve-month 
period  for  each  year  beginning  on  December  1. 
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MR.  CORMACK'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  Ireland 
(whose  territory  includes  Northern  Ireland),  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary 
is  as  follows: — 

Toronto  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  5     Kitchener  Feb.  14 

St.  Catharines  Feb.  7  Guelph  Feb.  15 

Hamilton  Feb.  8  Oshawa  Feb.  16 

Brantford  Feb.  9  Belleville  ,.  ..  Feb.  17 

London  Feb.  10  Toronto  Feb.  18 

Windsor  Feb.  11  and  12        Ottawa  Feb.  21  and  22 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  should  com- 
municate, for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

EXCHANGE   SITUATION  IN  VENEZUELA 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  January  17,  1938:  The  foreign  exchange  situation  in  Venezuela 
remains  uncertain  and  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Following  heavy  sales  during 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  resulting  largely  from  greatly  increased 
importations,  particularly  from  the  United  States,  the  Exchange  Control  Office 
began  restricting  sales  in  order  to  balance  foreign  payments.  Sales  of  foreign 
exchange  during  the  last  few  months  of  1937  decreased,  although  it  is  reported 
that  the  banks  still  are  oversold  to  the  extent  of  about  $2,000,000. 

Sources  of  Foreign  Exchange 

The  oil  companies  are  believed  to  be  operating  on  a  normal  basis  and,  as 
required,  are  selling  foreign  exchange  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  the  sum 
of  more  than  $4,000,000  a  month.  Ordinarily  the  Government  also  obtains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  foreign  exchange  from  exporters  of  agricultural  produce  who 
must  surrender  their  drafts  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  export  bounty.  Foreign 
exchange  derived  from  this  source  has  been  considerably  less  than  normal  during 
recent  months,  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  of  coffee  and  cacao  are  depleted  and  there 
is  practically  no  export  movement.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  situation  may 
improve  in  the  near  future  when  the  new  crops  are  harvested,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  future  of  the  coffee  market  remains  doubtful,  due  to  uncertainty 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Brazil.  So-called  "free"  exchange,  derived  largely  from 
tourists  and  travellers,  is  strictly  limited  in  volume  and  therefore  not  of  any 
great  importance.  At  the  present  time  "free"  exchange  is  being  sold  on  the 
"  street  "  at  from  Bs.3.30  to  Bs.3.50  per  U.S.$1  as  compared  with  the  present 
official  rate  of  Bs.3.17  per  U.S.$1. 

Control  of  Exchange 

The  Exchange  Control  Office  apparently  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  form 
of  direct  control  on  the  assumption  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  sufficient  foreign 
exchange  is  available  to  permit  of  almost  complete  market  freedom.  When  it 
became  evident  during  the  latter  part  of  1937  that  unusually  heavy  importations' 
were  causing  an  adverse  balance  of  foreign  payments,  the  Exchange  Control  Office 
finally  resorted  to  a  policy  whereby  banks  were  requested  to  curtail  purchases  by 
endeavouring  to  discourage  further  heavy  commitments  by  importers  in  respect 
of  so-called  luxury  goods.  Finally  the  Government  informed  the  banks  that  daily 
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reports  on  foreign  exchange  transactions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Exchange 
Control  Office,  and  that  foreign  exchange  would  be  sold  to  each  bank,  on  the  basis 
of  previously  arranged  weekly  quota,  only  to  a  total  amount  not  exceeding  actual 
purchases.  Moreover,  the  foreign  exchange  made  available  to  each  bank  is  ear- 
marked daily  by  the  Exchange  Control  Office  for  use  only  in  liquidating  collections 
covering  imports  of  necessities  such  as  foodstuffs,  flour,  newsprint,  etc. 

Possible  Devaluation  of  the  Bolivar 

There  are  those  who  regard  devaluation  of  the  bolivar  as  inevitable,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  have  contrived  to  send  money  out  of  the  country  in  anticipation 
of  such  a  step,  but  as  far  as  is  generally  known  there  has  not  been  any  flight  of 
capital  from  Venezuela.  On  the  other  hand,  rumours  of  possible  devaluation 
undoubtedly  have  been  harmful  both  by  creating  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
importers  to  purchase  heavy  stocks  at  present  attractive  prices  and  also  by 
increasing  demands  for  foreign  exchange  from  the  general  public. 


WHAT  THE  CANADIAN  EXPORTER  CAN  DO  FOR  THE 
TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

The  meagre  information  frequently  furnished  by  Canadian  exporters  places 
a  serious  handicap  on  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  his  efforts  to  market  their 
products. 

A  general  statement,  therefore,  of  the  facts  about  the  exporter,  his  banking 
references,  whether  he  is  already  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  for  what  period 
and  to  what  extent,  are  some  of  the  essentials  which  should  be  given  in  the 
first  letter  either  to  the  Department  or  to  a  Trade  Commissioner,  particularly 
the  latter.  He  also  wants  general  data  about  the  commodity  which  the  exporter 
wishes  to  sell  in  that  particular  market,  noting  any  special  advantages  pertaining 
to  the  line  offered,  particularly  as  compared  with  well-known  articles  of  the  same 
type  from  other  countries.  He  also  wants  to  know  exactly  what  the  manufacturer 
is  himself  willing  to  do  to  place  his  goods  in  the  new  field;  the  basis  on  which 
sales  would  be  made  to  the  importer  or  on  which  goods  could  be  offered  for  sale 
by  a  recognized  agent,  and  the  commission  that  would  be  paid  the  latter;  what 
would  be  required  of  an  importing  house  or  agent  in  order  to  obtain  the  agency 
for  the  line;  whether  the  manufacturer  would  send  consignment  stock  or  samples 
and  in  what  quantity;  whether  he  is  prepared  to  advertise  or  to  co-operate  in 
advertising  and  to  what  extent;  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  manufacturer  for 
export  shipment,  and  the  kind  of  supervision  that  is  exercised  by  him  over  the 
packing  of  goods  destined  for  a  distant  market. 

prices 

Prices  should  never  be  quoted  from  an  interior  manufacturing  point  in 
Canada.  Where  quotations  c.i.f.  port  of  destination  are  not  practicable,  they 
should  be  given  f.o.b.  steamer,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  prices  should 
be  quoted  c.i.f.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  the  foreign  buyer  has  no 
definite  knowledge  of  the  charges  likely  to  be  incurred  if  quotations  are  f.o.b. 
cars  at  point  of  shipment,  and  freight  rates  from  some  interior  point  in  Canada 
to  the  seaboard  are  unobtainable  in  foreign  countries.  He  has  no  means  of 
knowing  insurance  rates,  or  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  fixing  of  the  pre- 
miums. As  a  rule  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  quotation  of  an  outward  freight  rate 
at  an  inward  port,  as  the  general  practice  of  steamship  companies  is  to  refer  a 
request  for  a  freight  rate  from  (say)  Montreal  to  Auckland  to  the  agent  in  the 
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former  city,  although  an  approximate  rate  may  be  quoted.  The  foreign  buyer 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  unless  prices  are  quoted  c.i.f. 

DISCOUNTS 

Discounts  should  be  printed  or  typewritten,  preferably  on  a  folder  or  slip 
accompanying  a  descriptive  catalogue.  In  submitting  an  illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  to  prospective  customers  the  importer  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  disclose  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  goods  are  offered  to 
him. 

GROSS  AND  NET  WEIGHT 

A  knowledge  of  the  gross  and  net  weights  per  unit  quoted  is  essential.  With- 
out these  the  prospective  purchaser  is  unable  to  estimate  laid  down  costs. 

SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED 

The  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  and  complete 
details  on  the  following  points  would  greatly  aid  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the 
intelligent  handling  of  inquiries  addressed  to  them  as  to  the  introduction  and 
subsequent  marketing  of  Canadian  goods  on  behalf  of  exporters: — 

1.  Cable  address,  code  used,  and  special  code  words  not  in  the  regular  code 

books. 

2.  Bankers'  references. 

3.  (a)  The  basis  on  which  prices  are  quoted,  whether  c.i.f.  main  foreign 

ports;  f.a.s.  Canadian  ports;  or  f.o.b.  vessel. 

(6)  Are  prices  in  Canadian  or  American  funds? 

(c)  If  prices  are  c.i.f.  and  transhipment  has  to  be  made,  are  such  items 
as  consular  charges  and  disbursements  at  port  of  transhipment 
and/or  unloading  for  account  of  buyer? 

4.  Are  quotations  firm,  or  subject  to  change  without  notice  due  to  fluctua- 

tions in  costs  of  raw  material? 

5.  On  what  quantity  basis  are  quotations  made?  Can  prices  be  reduced  on 

quantity  orders,  and  if  so  how  much? 

6.  Are  orders  subject  to  acceptance  by  exporter? 

7.  What  brand  do  lines  bear,  and  are  these  to  be  sold  under  this  brand  in 

foreign  markets? 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  packing?   Heavy  wooden  crates,  boxes,  new  bags 

or  burlap? 

9.  Are  lines  stocked  and  available  for  immediate  shipment?    If  not,  how 

long  after  receipt  of  order  will  goods  go  forward? 

10.  What  are  your  terms?  Is  there  a  special  discount  for  cash? 

11.  What  is  the  gross  and  net  weight  in  pounds?  Measurement  in  cubic  feet? 

With  the  foregoing  information  on  hand,  supplemented  by  recent  catalogues 
and  descriptive  literature,  and,  if  not  too  bulky,  samples — not  necessarily  a  full 
range — Trade  Commissioners  are  put  in  a  position  to  give  at  short  notice  the 
best  service  to  Canadian  exporters  and  can  either  place  them  in  communication 
with  reliable  importers  or  recommend  suitable  agents. 
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TRADE   CONTROL  LAW  OF  MANCHUKUO 

C.-M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  December  29,  1937. — The  Manchukuo  Foreign  Trade  Control  Law 
promulgated  in  August,  1936  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1708: 
October  24,  1936,  page  793),  has  been  revised  and  enforced  since  December  9, 
1937. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  the  Government  may,  by  ordinance, 
for  a  stated  period  and  on  a  designated  class  or  classes  of  goods  impose  export 
duty  or  import  duty  (in  addition  to  the  prescribed  export  or  import  duty) 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  value  of  the  goods,  or  may  exempt  them  from  export 
or  import  duty,  or  may  restrict  or  prohibit  their  exportation  or  importation. 

This  action  is  contemplated  in  special  circumstances  for  (1)  the  regula- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  or  prices  of  commodities,  for  (2)  the  regulation  of 
trade  by  securing  a  balance  between  exports  and  imports  with  any  designated 
country,  and  for  (3)  the  protection  of  trade  and  production  and  to  meet  action 
taken  by  a  foreign  country  or  a  foreign  commercial  company  as  indicated 
above. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  may  order  exporters  or  importers  to  form 
associations  in  order  to  effect  control  of  exportation  or  importation,  or  may 
designate  the  persons  who  may  engage  in  the  export  or  import  of  designated 
goods. 

The  Government  may  also  demand  reports  relating  to  restrictions  or 
prohibitions  enforced  in  accordance  with  the  above  provisions,  or  require  an 
examination  of  books  or  documents. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  imports  of  rice,  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
sugar,  leaf  tobacco  and  manufactured  tobacco,  and  soda  ash  are  made  subject 
to  official  permission  as  from  December  9,  1937. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

INCREASED  DUTIES  ON  TINNED  HAM  AND  BACON  DISCUSSED 

The  United  Kingdom  Board  of  Trade  announced  on  January  6  that  it  has 
been  decided  not  to  give  effect  for  the  present  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Import 
Duties  Advisory  Committee  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duties  leviable  on 
non-Empire  ham  and  bacon  preserved  in  airtight  containers.  At  the  same  time 
the  report  of  the  committee,  which  is  dated  March  5,  1936,  was  published.  It  had 
recommended  an  increase  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  a 
result  of  discussions  since  then  with  the  principal  supplying  foreign  countries, 
arrangements  have  been  arrived  at  for  reducing  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  to 
a  level  that  should  enable  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of  these  commodities 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  share  of  the  home  market. 

Australia 

IMPORT  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 

The  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York  announces  that 
permits  will  be  issued  freely  for  the  importation  into  Australia,  irrespective  of 
the  country  of  origin,  of  a  number  of  additional  articles  the  admission  of  which 
from  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  have  been  allowed  only  under  licence 
since  May  23,  1936.   The  list  is  as  follows:— 
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Lawn  mowers  and  parts  thereof,  viz.,  electrically  driven,  hand  roller  of  all  types  and 
descriptions,  hand  (other  than  roller)  excepting  those  with  train  gears  and  those  specially 
designed  for  the  combined  purpose  of  trimming  and  edging;  clothes  washing  machines, 
except  electric  household  clothes  washing  machines;  clothes  wringers  and  mangles  for 
household  use;  air  and  gas  compressors  and  exhausters;  electric  fans  of  the  type  ordinarily 
used  in  offices  and  the  household;  electric  fittings  partly  or  wholly  of  metal,  viz.,  switches, 
fuses,  lightning  arresters,  cutouts,  choke  coils,  and  relays;  brooms,  whisks,  and  mops;  weigh- 
ing machines  classifiable  under  tariff  item  173  except  person  weighing  machines;  motor  cycle 
and  side  car  parts. 

Motor  vehicle  parts  classifiable  under  tariff  items  reading  as  follows:  359(F)(1)  vehicle 
parts  n.e.i.  (not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff),  including  axles  n.e.i.,  springs  n.e.i.,  hoods, 
wheels  n.e.i.,  and  bodies  n.e.i.;  359(F)  (2)  wind  screens  whether  imported  separately  or  with 
motor  vehicles  or  parts  thereof,  except  when  parts  of  the  types  of  bodies  classified  under 
item  359(D)  (3)  (bodies  with  fixed  or  movable  canopy  tops,  e.g  landaulette,  limousine,  taxi- 
cab,  and  similar  types,  and  n.e.i.) ;  359(F)  (4)  motor  vehicle  parts,  viz.,  shackle  bolts  pins 
and  assemblies,  spring  hangers,  king  pins,  tie  rod  pins,  tie  rod  ball  pins,  tie  rod  ball  studs; 
359(F)(5)  handles  of  all  types  for  motor  car  doors  and  for  motor  car  window  regulators; 
359(F)(8)  wind  screen  wipers;  359(F)(9)  axle  shafts  and  propellor  shafts  for  motor  vehicles; 
359(F)  (10)  U  bolts  for  motor  vehicles;  359(G)  (2)  bumper  bars  for  motor  vehicles. 

(Previous  references  to  the  relaxation  of  Australian  import  restrictions 
appeared  in  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  dated  December  11, 
18  and  25,  1937,  and  January  1,  1938.) 


Grenada 


TARIFF  ON  HOSIERY 


An  ordinance  of  Grenada  (British  West  Indies),  dated  December  17,  1937, 
changed  the  duties  on  hosiery  as  follows: — 

Former  Tariff  New  Tariff 

British  British 
Preferential  General  Preferential  General 

Hosiery  of  silk   9d.  per  pair      Is.  6d.  per  pair      15%  ad  val.  15%adval. 

Hosiery  of  cotton  and  artificial  plus  9d.  per  pr. 

silk,  value  7d.  and  under 

per  pair   Id.  per  pair        7d.  per  pair        15%adval.        15%  ad  val. 

plus  6d.  per  pr. 

Same,  if  value  over  7d.  per  pair     3d.  per  pair        9d.  per  pair        15%  ad  val.        15%  ad  val. 

plus  6d.  per  pr. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  applies  to  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  general  tariff  applies  to  all  other  countries. 


British  Malaya 

EXTENSION  OF  QUOTAS  TO  MANUFACTURED  PIECE-GOODS 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  writes  under 
date  December  16,  1937,  that  the  preliminary  statement  of  textile  quotas  to 
apply  in  British  Malaya  during  the  year  1938  indicates  that  the  scope  of  such 
regulation  will  be  extended  to  include  manufactured  piece-goods  of  the  following 
classes: — (1)  outer  garments  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk;  (2)  underwear  of 
cotton;  (3)  underwear  of  artificial  silk. 


Fiji 

TARIFF  AMENDMENTS 

Several  amendments  to  the  customs  tariff  of  Fiji  were  gazetted  on 
October  22,  1937.  Following  are  some  of  the  more  important  changes: — 

Blasting  compounds  including  detonators,  fuses,  and  all  kinds  of  explosives  suitable  for 
blasting  purposes  and  not  suitable  for  use  as  fireworks  or  in  firearms,  will  be  admitted  until 
June  1,  1940,  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  and  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  After  that  date  rates  will  be  20  per  cent  and  40  per 
cent  respectively. 
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Iron,  including  mild  steel,  not  having  been  turned,  worked  or  fashioned  in  any  manner, 
in  bar,  hoop,  sheet,  plate,  angle,  channel,  beam,  girder,,  and  joist:  black,  30s.  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  under  British  preferential  tariff  and  45s.  per  ton  under  general  tariff;  galvanized, 
60s.  and  90s.  per  ton  respectively.  (The  words  "angle,  channel,  beam,  girder,  and  joist  " 
are  added  to  this  item;  the  rates  are  unchanged.) 

A  wide  variety  of  agricultural  machinery,  implements,  and  tools,  also  dairying  machinery, 
lumbering  machinery,  steam  boilers  and  engines,  sugar  machinery,  canning  machinery, 
refrigerating  machinery,,  textile  and  rubber  machinery,  excavating  and  road  machinery,  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipment,  mining  machinery  and  equipment,  locomotives,  tractors, 
fire  engines,  will  be  admitted  until  June  1,  1940,  at  7^  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  22£  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  (Normal  rates  on  these  articles 
are  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  according  to  kind,  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff,  and  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.) 

Fruit  drying  equipment  (as  approved)  will  be  free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  until  June  1,  1940.  (Normal  rates  are 
5  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respectively.) 

Specified  chemicals  for  use  in  mines  and  mine  treatment  works  will  be  admitted  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
general  tariff  until  June  1,  1940.    (Normal  rates  are  20  per  cent  and  40  per  cent.) 

Specified  duties  are  provided  for  a  range  of  clothing,  table  linen,  and  bedding,  with 
alternative  rates  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff  and  40  per  cent 
under  general  tariff,  if  the  latter  return  higher  amounts  of  duty. 

Calcium  carbide  is  dutiable  at  40s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  and  80s.  per  ton  under  the  general  tariff.    Pipes,  tubes,  and  fittings  of  not  less  than 

1  inch  internal  diameter  (except  down-piping  and  guttering)  are  7£  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  British  preferential  tariff  and  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff.  (These 
are  new  items  of  the  tariff.  The  rate,  as  heretofore,  on  unspecified  goods  is  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  and  40  per  cent  general  tariff.) 

All  imports  into  Fiji  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  2|  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 

addition  to  the  ordinary  customs  duties- 
Canadian  products,  if  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  certificate  of  origin 

and  shipped  in  accordance  with  Fijian  regulations,  are  admissible  at  British 

preferential  rates. 

Netherlands 

MONOPOLY  TAX  ON  WHEAT  FLOUR 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1764 
(November  20,  1937),  page  903,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Rotterdam,  advises  that  the  Netherlands  Central  Flour  Office  has  fixed 
the  rebate  on  imported  wheat  flour  at  0.60  florin  per  100  kilos,  effective  January 
10,  1938  The  rebate  formerly  was  0 . 50  florin  per  100  kilos. 

The  fixed  monopoly  tax  on  wheat  flour  remains  at  4  florins  per  100  kilos. 
Consequently  the  net  fee  payable  on  imports,  amounts  to  3.40  florins  per  100  kilos 
(85  cents  per  100  pounds) . 

Netherlands  India 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  QUOTA 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  advises  that 
Netherlands  India  Staatsblad  No.  626  of  1937,  restricts  imports  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  during  the  year  November  27,  1937,  to  November  26,  1938,  to  55,000.000 
kilograms  gross  of  which  quantity  licences  will  be  granted  to  the  Netherlands  for 
25,300,000  kilograms  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands.    (One  kilogram  equals 

2  •  2  pounds) . 

Mexico 

TARIFF  INCREASED  ON  WIDE  RANGE  OF  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City, 
telegraphs  that  .a  Mexican  decree,  effective  from  January  21  until  April  30, 
1938,  increased '  the  duties  from  25  to  300  per  cent  on  about  225  articles 
considered  not  of  prime  necessity.   From  May  1,  lower  duties  are  provided  for, 
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but  they  will  still  be  much  higher  than  those  in  force  prior  to  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  present  increases.  The  main  classifications  affected  of  most  interest 
to  Canada  are:  leathers;  furs;  barley;  plywood;  lumber;  furniture;  fuel  and 
lubricating  oil;  refractory  materials;  copper  and  products;  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures; electrical  transmission  equipment;  yarns  and  textiles;  chemicals; 
medicinal  products;  paints  and  varnishes;  alcoholic  beverages;  paper  and 
products,  not  newsprint;  machinery  for  agriculture,  industry,  mining  and  parts; 
electrical  apparatus  and  appliances;  automobiles. 

Japan 

TRADE  RESTRICTIONS  AND  PROHIBITIONS 

Mr.  T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Tokyo,  writes  under 
date  December  27,  1937,  that  with  further  reference  to  the  report  on  the  above 
subject  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1767  (December 
11,  1937),  page  1010,  some  further  revisions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  applying  to  imports  or  exports  which  came  into 
effect  on  December  24,  1937. 

These  revisions  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  Schedule  A. — The  following  items  are  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  import  of  which 
is  controlled  and  possibly  restricted :  hides  and  skins,  crude  india  rubber  and  substitutes,  and 
cellulose  pulp. 

2.  Schedule  B. — Sheep  and  goat  skins,  which  were  previously  prohibited  from  entry,  are 
taken  off  the  list  of  prohibited  goods. 

3.  Schedule  C . — To  the  list  of  goods  the  export  of  which  is  to  be  controlled  and  possibly 
restricted  the  following  are  added:  China  grass,  ramie  and  jute,  coal,  fluorspar,  molybdenum 
ore,  ferro-tungsten  and  ferro-molybdenum,  and  antimony  alloys. 

A  few  amendments,  dealing  with  bristles,  waste  cotton  fibre,  and  antimony  ware,  are 
made  to  the  list  of  items  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  (3-Schedule  C),  the  export  of 
which  is  controlled. 

5.  As  in  the  case  of  importation,  permission  is  not  required  for  the  export  of  articles 
for  the  private  or  official  use  of  foreign  envoys,  consuls  and  consular  officials,  articles 
exported  by  the  Government,  luggage  or  articles  in  transportation  due  to  a  change  of 
residence,  articles  for  ships'  use,  and  articles  exported  as  exhibits  for  an  exposition.  Similarly, 
permission  will  not  be  required  for  the  import  of  articles  for  ships'  use. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  above  revisions  is  to  permit  of  the  control  of  the 
importation,  if  necessary,  and  the  consumption  of  possibly  overstocked  goods  and 
to  ensure  also  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  normally  exported  materials.  Of 
the  above  revisions,  those  affecting  Canada  deal  with  possible  restriction  of 
imports  of  pulp  and  hides  and  skins. 

The  authorities,  however,  have  stated  that  the  main  purpose  of  adding  items 
under  Schedule  A,  a  list  which  now  includes  hides  and  skins  and  cellulose  pulp, 
is*  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  imports  as  to  ensure  control  of 
the  supply  of  the  goods  affected. 

INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  Canadian 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  on 
file  unpublished  data  which  will  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  24,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  24,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  17,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  24 

.1407 

$  .1889 

$  .1889 

 Belga 

.1001 

.  1690 

.  1690 

2 

.0072 

.0126 

.0126 

6 

.0296 

.0351 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.2230 

.  2231 

4 

.0252 

.  0221 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

]  0337 

!0333 

3 

.2382 

.  4028 

.  4027 

4 

4.8666 

4.9949 

4.9974 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

.0092 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.  5567 

.5572 

2 

.1749 

.2970 

.2970 

4 

Unofficial 

.1982 

.  1982 

— 

Italy  

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

.0176 

.0233 

.  0234 

5 

.2680 

.2510 

.2511 

3£ 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.  1898 

.1898 

4£ 

.0442 

0452 

4 

.0060 

'.  0074 

.0074 

4£ 

.1930 

.0614 

.0614 

5 

.2680 

.2575 

.2576 

2i 

.1930 

.2309 

.2311 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1 

.4985 

.2775 

.2775 

3 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9992 

.9992 

— 

.0392 

.0337 

.0333 

■ — 

4.8666 

5.0049 

5.0074 

— 

.0392 

.0337 

.0333 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.040<6 

1.0411 

— 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3330 

.3332 

— 

Unofficial 

.2920 

.2930 

— 

.1196 

— 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0406 

1.0411 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

3-4£ 
— 

Unofficial 

.0400 

.0400 

Colombia  

.9733 

.5571 

.5571 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2450 

.2450 

6 

Venezuela  

.1930 

.3137 

.3050 

1.0342 

.6573 

.6576 

4.8666 

4.9887 

4.9912 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1300 

5.1200 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2945 

.2950 

Hongkong   

 Dollar 

.3121 

.3125 

.3650 

.3771 

.3773 

3 

.4985 

.2903 

.2903 

3.29 

.4020 

.5566 

.  5585 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4580 

.45-80 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.5858 

.5861 

Australia  

4.8666 

3.9959 

3.9979 

3 

4.8666 

4.0281 

4.0302 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Spot  rates  on  French  francs  have  lost  about  half  of  gains  made  immediately  follow- 
ing the  latest  sharp  decline  on  January  13  and  were  quoted  at  3-33  cents  on  the  24th. 
Fluctuations  have  been  much  wider  in  spot  francs  since  mid- January,  although  forward  posi- 
tions have  steadied.  Discounts  centring  around  11  \  points  on  90-day  francs  at  New  York 
remain  abnormally  high.  Sterling  and  New  York  funds  were  almost  stationary  during  the 
week  ended  January  24,  the  former  just  under  $5  and  the  latter  at  par.  The  Belgian  belga 
reflected  declines  in  the  franc,  while  other  European  exchanges  continued  firm. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. > 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  iMan. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man 


M  ontreal ,  P  .Q .  Edm  ont  on ,  Alta . 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Corn  Starch,  Powdered  

Dry  Pollock  

Miscellaneous — 

Shoes,  Miners'  Leather  

Toilet  Tissue  

Wax  for  Candles  

Wood  for  Scrubbing-brush  Backs, 
Broom  Stocks  and  Paint-brush 
Handles  

Enamel  Iron  Goods  for  Hospitals. 

Toe  Caps,  Steel  

Hexagon  Nuts  

Electrically  Driven  Tools  

Electric  Motors,  A.C.  and  D.C.  . 

Electric  Control  Gear,  A.C.  and 
D.C  

Automotive  Electrical  Products. 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


55 
56 

57 
58 
59 


60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 


Bristol,  England  

Georgetown,  British  Guiana 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Valletta,  Malta  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. . 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

Birmingham,  England  

Birmingham,  England  

Birmingham,  England  

Birmingham,  England  

Hobart,  Tasmania  


Purchase  or  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  4;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  11  and  March  11; 
Montrose,  Feb.  18;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  25;  Montclare,  March  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Feb.  3  and  March  3;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Feb. 
17;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  24;  Beaverhill,  March  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  3;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  10;  Man- 
chester Port,  Feb.  17;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  24;  Manchester  City,  March  3;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  March  10 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  5;  Dorelian, 
Feb.  19;  Dakotian,  March  5 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Feb.  10;  Athenia,  Feb.  25;  Sulairia,  March  9 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Feb.  1;  Cairnross,  Feb.  8;  Cairnesk,  Feb.  22; 
Cairnglen,  March  8 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Fanad  Head,  Feb.  3;  Torr  Head,  Feb.  24— both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  Feb.  15;  Flint  II.,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County, 
March  9 — all  County  Line;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  17  (does  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— -Hada,  County,  Feb.  15;  Flint  II,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County,  March  9— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  10  and  March  17. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Lena,  Feb.  17, 
Capo  Olmo,  March  17 — both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  2;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  16; 
Lady  Drake,  March  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Feb.  1  and  15, 
March  1  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Telde,  Feb.  4;  Orotava,  Feb.  18;  a  steamer, 
March  4 — all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American 
ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Feb.  21;  Kaimata,  March  21 
— both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow  (also  calls  at  Bluff), 
Feb.  11;  City  of  Kimberley,  March  11 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Khios,  Feb.  14;  a  steamer,  Feb.  28 — both  Canada-India 
Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment  at  Aden,  call  at  other  ports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Loch  Maddy  (also  calls  at 
Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  30;  Cochrane,  Feb.  15;  Mattawin  (also 
calls  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Feb.  27 — all  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.; 
a  steamer,  Cosmopolitan  Navigation  Co.,  about  Feb.  10. 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Nordkap,  Guardiaz  Line,  Feb.  15;  Ravnaas  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  11. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  5;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  12  and  March  12; 
Montrose,  Feb.  19;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  26;  Montclare,  March  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Ascania,  Feb.  6;  Lancastria,  Feb.  20 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Dromore,  Feb.  15; 
Nova  Scotia,  March  8 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Feb.  4  and  March  4;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Feb. 
18;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  25;  Beaverhill,  March  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Feb.  12; 
Andania,  Feb.  26;  Alaunia,  March  5 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  ]2;  Man- 
chester Port,  Feb.  19;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  26;  Manchester  City,  March  5 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Feb.  12;  Athenia,  Feb.  26;  Sulairia,  March  11 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Feb.  3;  Cairnross,  Feb.  10;  Cairnesk  (also  calls 
at  Dundee),  Feb.  24;  Cairnglen,  March  10 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Bassano,  Feb.  2; 
Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso,  March  8 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 
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To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bassano,  Feb.  2;    Consuelo,  Feb.  19;    Kelso,  March  8  all 

Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  7; 
Dorelian,  Feb.  21;  Dakotian.  March  8 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Bristol 
City,  Feb.  14;  Gloucester  City,  Feb.  28;  Boston  City,  March  16— all  Bristol  City  and 
Dominion  Lines. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  18. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  11  and  March  18. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia  America  Line,  Feb.  18  and  March  18. 

To  Gothenburg. — Blankahohn,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Feb.  28  (also  calls  at 
Scandinavian  ports) ;  Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Feb.  21, 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  14  and  28; 
Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand 
Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  4  and  18, 
March  4;  Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Feb.  7  and  21,  March  7;  Dromore,  Feb.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8 — both  Furness  Line; 
Northern  Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  2  and  16,  March  2. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Feb.  3;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  Feb.  10;  Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  17;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  24 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and.  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24; 
Lady  Drake,  March  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Feb.  5  and  19,  March  5 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Feb.  19;  Colborne, 
March  5 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  Feb.  9  and  March  9;  Lille- 
mor,  Feb.  23 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Feb.  28;  Kaimata,  March  29 
— both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow  (also  calls  at  Bluff), 
Feb.  19;  City  of  Kimberley,  March  19 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverbeech,  Silver  Line, 
Feb.  4;  Siamese  Prince,  Furness-Prince  Line,  Feb.  21. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  19;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
Feb.  3;  Talthybius,  March  8 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Feb.  15;  Niagara,  March  15 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Hoegh  Merchant,  Feb.  1;  Djambi, 
March  2 — both  Silver- Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Romney,  Feb.  11;  Hauraki,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 
March  4. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine  (calls  Glasgow),  Feb.  5;  Dinteldyk, 
Feb.  19;  Damsterdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  March  5;  Delftdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2 — all 
North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Tacoma,  Feb.  15;  Portland,  March  6 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line;  Este,  Feb.  5;  Schwaben,  March  7 — both  North  German  Lloyd 
Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Feb.  6;  Washington, 
Feb.  27;  San  Francisco,  March  13 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Feb.  5;  Fella,  Feb. 
17;  Rialto,  March  15;  Cellina,  April  8 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  February. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
Colombo,  Calcutta  and  Madras. — Silverbelle,  Feb.  7;  Manoeran,  March  4 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Brandanger,  Feb.  24;  Hardanger,  March  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 
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Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza.  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall.  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgai 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgoiv:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole.  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1937 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

Part  I 

Internal  Trade  Situation 

London,  January  11,  1938. — The  economic  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1937  was  overshadowed  by  a  series  of  critical  international  events,  far- 
reaching  in  their  effects,  and  was  influenced  by  varying  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  unsettling  influences  at  work,  which  tended  to  check  progress 
in  the  last  three  months,  are  attributed  for  the  most  part  to  external  causes. 
Nevertheless,  industrial  progress  was  maintained,  and  in  some  directions  greatly 
expanded. 

Some  industries  recorded  a  greater  volume  of  production  than  in  1929,  and 
in  others  new  high  records  occurred.  The  demands  of  the  domestic  market  and 
the  rearmament  measures  of  the  Government,  assisted  by  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  external  trade,  were  the  chief  contributing  factors.  The  material  pros- 
perity of  the  people  as  a  whole  was  enhanced  considerably  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  peoples  in  other  countries  with  which  comparison  might  be  made. 

Commenting  on  the  record  of  1937,  the  Economist  says:  "  The  year  1937, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  undoubtedly  been  not  only  a  good  year,  but  a  very  good 
year.  Almost  every  business  index  in  the  country  has  broken  new  records  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  This  can  be  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  com- 
ponent series  of  the  Economist  Index  of  Business  Activity.  There  are  fourteen 
of  these  series,  covering  directly  or  by  implication  every  phase  of  the  national 
economic  life.  The  figures  for  the  last  month  of  1937  are  not  yet  available,  and 
some  of  the  figures  for  other  recent  months  are  provisional,  but  if  an  average 
for  1937,  subject  to  these  two  qualifications,  be  compared  with  the  averages  of 
previous  years  there  are  only  two  series  for  which  1937  was  not  at  least  the  best 
recovery  year,  and  only  five  for  which  it  was  not  the  best  year  ever  known." 

No  Evidence  of  a  Recession 

Concurrently  with  the  check  in  international  recovery  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  was  an  apparent  setback  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
although  a  fall  of  approximately  30  per  cent  in  the  commodity  price  level  since 
April  provided  ground  for  some  concern,  there  was  no  general  decline  and  little 
evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  downward  curve  towards  a  recession 
in  business  activity  over  a  wide  field  had  set  in.  The  apprehension  that  this 
was  the  case  gave  rise  to  many  proposed  corrective  measures,  chief  among  which 
related  to  plans  for  the  initiation  of  necessary  public  works  designed  to  maintain 
the  demand  for  labour  and  materials.  There  are  divisions  of  opinion  regarding 
such  proposals,  the  view  being  held  in  some  quarters  that  a  policy  of  reducing 
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public  debt,  effecting  economies  designed  to  balance  the  budget,  diminishing 
taxation,  and  limiting  expenditures  of  public  money  would  be  better  calculated 
to  benefit  trade  and  industry. 

Leaders  in  Government  and  industry  have  united  to  deprecate  the  predic- 
tions of  any  approaching  recession.  The  Prime  Minister  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  "  the  country  was  in  a  far  better  position  to  meet  any  tem- 
porary decline  in  trade  than  at  any  time  since  the  war."  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  said  that  with  the  information  at  his  disposal  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  imminence  of  a  slump,  adding  that  in  most  industries  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  real  abatement  or  check  of  activities,  although  the  conditions  in  some 
industries  were  not  now  as  favourable  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  spring  of 
1937.   Similar  declarations  were  made  by  leaders  in  commerce  and  industry. 

External  Trade 

The  external  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  dealt  with  more  com- 
prehensively in  a  later  section  of  this  report,  but  touching  general  conditions 
it  may  here  be  recorded  that  in  December  imports  rose  by  12-9  per  cent  as 
compared  with  December  of  the  previous  year,  and  exports  by  8-3  per  cent, 
these  increases  being  smaller  than  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  months  of 
the  year.  Later  returns  will  indicate  to  what  extent  the  slowing  down  in  the 
expansion  of  external  trade  reflects  the  fall  in  commodity  prices.  The  rise  in 
the  value  of  imports  is  due  more  to  the  rising  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  than  to  any  increase  in  volume.  Imports  in  1937  as  a  whole  had  a  value 
of  £1,029,065,000,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  over  the  1936  figure,  while  exports 
in  1937  had  a  value  of  £521,594,000,  an  increase  of  18-4  per  cent. 

The  adverse  trade  balance  for  the  year  amounts  to  £432,304,000  as  com- 
pared with  £346,378,000.  This  increase  in  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  has 
given  rise  to  some  anxiety,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  increase  was  offset  by 
invisible  exports,  which  were  undoubtedly  larger  in  1937,  cannot  be  stated  until 
the  official  estimates  become  available. 

Rearmament  Program 

The  contribution  of  the  Government's  rearmament  program  to  prevailing 
conditions  and  its  probable  effect  on  the  future  may  be  gauged  by  indicating 
that,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  Minister  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence, 
in  1913-14  the  country  spent  something  like  £77,000,000  upon  the  two  defence 
services.  In  a  typical  year  after  the  war,  1924,  the  cost  was  £113,000,000,  and 
in  the  lowest  post-War  year  after  the  depression  the  amount  was  £103,000,000 
on  what  were  then  the  three  services.  In  1937  the  Minister  said  the  expenditure 
had  been  £278,000,000,  and  in  1938-39,  estimates  of  which  had  still  to  be  pre- 
pared, the  expenditure  would  be  something  between  £320,000,000  and  £340,- 
000,000,  with  an  additional  £5,000,000  to  £10,000,000  upon  air  raid  precautions, 
and  other  additions  in  respect  of  necessary  services  such  as  contributions  to 
steps  that  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  essential  services  like  gas,  electricity, 
and  the  like. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  experienced  a  period  of  unprecedented  activity, 
the  average  monthly  output  of  1,000,000  tonjs  of  steel  being  a  record  production 
figure.  There  has  been  an  intense  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products,  and  the 
supply  of  raw  materials  was  somewhat  straitened,  with  the  result  that  measures 
were  adopted  early  in  the  year  to  secure  all  available  supplies  of  scrap,  and 
the  import  duties  on  many  iron  and  steel  products  were  adjusted.  In  May  a 
general  increase  in  prices  of  from  17  to  26  per  cent  took  place,  with  a  view  to 
offsetting  higher  production  prices,  and  subsequently  an  arrangement  was  made 
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to  maintain  the  price  level  until  the  end  of  1938  with  the  object  of  prolonging 
activity  in  the  industry. 

The  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  announce  that  for  the  whole  of  1937 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  ingots  was  12,900,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  tons  in  the  last  two  years.  The  aggregate  steel  furnace  capacity  was 
13,500,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1937  as  compared  with  12,750,000  tons  at  the  end 
of  1936.  A  further  expansion  is  expected  in  1938.  Works  have  been  extended, 
and  this  has  involved  heavy  capital  expenditure ;  it  is  estimated  that  the  indus- 
try has  spent  some  £20,000,000  within  the  last  two  years  upon  new  and  recon- 
structed furnaces  and  mills,  a  total  that  compares  with  only  £2,300,000  expended 
in  1929.  Moreover,  the  work  of  re-equipment  now  proceeding  on  large  projects 
will  entail  further  outlay,  computed  at  over  £10,000,000,  in  the  course  of  1938. 

Automobile  Industry 

While  the  motor  industry  experienced  a  reduction  of  sales  in  September  and 
October,  the  year  was  a  record  one.  The  output  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  September  30  exceeded  the  record  established  in  1935-36  by  10  per  cent. 
Total  production  amounted  to  507,749  units,  as  against  461,447  units,  the  output 
of  private  cars  increasing  from  353,838  units  to  389,633  units  and  that  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  from  107,609  units  to  118,116  units.  The  expansion  of  the 
output  of  private  cars  was  mainly  due  to  the  prosperous  conditions  in  this 
country,  but  larger  oversea  demands  accounted  for  exports  rising  from  59,599 
units  to  77,911  units.  Legislation  restricted  the  domestic  market  for  certain 
commercial  vehicles,  and  much  of  the  expansion  was  the  result  of  Government 
orders,  but  exports  of  this  class  of  vehicle  also  increased. 

There  was  a  general  increase  in  prices — the  first  advance  made  by  the  indus- 
try since  the  War.  Costs  of  raw  materials  and  of  labour  rose  substantially,  and 
prices  increased  by  an  average  of  5  per  cent. 

Building  Industry 

Although  during  the  year  as  a  whole  building  activity  was  maintained  at 
a  high  level,  the  value  of  the  building  plans  approved  by  141  local  authorities  in 
November  showed  a  decline  of  13-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  according  to  the  Minstry  of  Labour  returns,  and  a  further  slackening  seems 
to  be  generally  regarded  as  probable.  Slum  clearance  is  at  its  peak,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  replacement  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  activity  in  residential 
building  will  be  maintained  at  its  present  high  level.  Commercial  building  is 
in  a  different  category  and  is  influenced  by  different  factors,  particularly  finan- 
cial conditions  in  industry,  but  there  are  no  definite  indications  at  present  that 
there  will  be  any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  this  type  of  building. 

Any  increased  initiation  of  public  works  would,  of  course,  contribute  con- 
siderably to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  of  activity  in  the  building  trade, 
and  compensate  for  any  falling  off  in  other  types  of  building  In  view  of  the 
great  contribution  the  building  industry  has  made  in  the  last  few  years  to  trade 
buoyancy,  and  particularly  to  employment,  any  considerable  diminution  of  the 
total  volume  of  building  would  naturally  affect  business  conditions  generally. 

Shipbuilding  Industry 

The  revival  of  international  trade  has  naturally  been  reflected  in  the  ship- 
ping industry.  Merchant  tonnage  under  construction  has  increased,  and  little 
shipping  is  now  idle.  Quarterly  returns  of  Lloyd's  Register  show  that  on  Decem- 
ber 31  there  were  256  merchant  vessels  of  1,125,426  tons  gross  under  construc- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  total  is  less  by  52,209  tons  than  the 
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work  in  hand  on  September  30,  though  it  exceeds  by  161,784  tons  the  shipping 
which  was  being  built  at  the  end  of  1936.  About  204,000  tons,  being  18-1  per 
cent,  are  intended  for  registration  abroad  or  for  sale.  Naval  construction,  which 
is  not  included  in  these  returns,  is  of  course  making  a  vital  contribution  to 
activity  in  the  shipyards,  and  according  to  the  Times  the  merchant  and  naval 
work  now  in  progress  in  British  shipyards  is  probably  equivalent  to  1,750,000 
gross  tons.  The  industry  was  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  delay  in  steel 
deliveries  for  civilian  purposes,  but  approximately  917,000  tons  of  shipping 
were  launched  in  British  shipyards  in  1937.  At  the  same  time  contracts  for 
ships  have  been  placed  with  foreign  builders. 

Coal-mining  Industry 

The  activity  in  industry  was  naturally  reflected  in  coal  mining.  The  pro- 
duction of  saleable  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  was 
220,047,800  tons  as  compared  with  207,843,100  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1936.  Employment  in  the  industry  has  increased  accordingly.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  demand  for  industrial  grades  of  coal  and  coke  and  a  shortage  of 
some  types. 

Although  continental  competition  is  causing  some  concern  to  the  industry, 
in  the  export  of  coal  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place,  particularly  in 
shipments  to  European  countries,  the  volume  of  exports  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1937  rising  by  18  per  cent  and  the  value  by  29  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  f.o.b.  price  per  ton 
of  coal  for  export  in  the  period  was  18s.  7d.  as  compared  with  16s.  ll-^-d.  The 
Government's  measures  to  consolidate  coal  royalties  under  public  control  pro- 
gressed. 

Textile  Industry 

The  cotton  industry  maintained  during  the  first  half  of  last  year  the 
increased  activity  it  experienced  in  the  closing  months  of  the  previous  year, 
but  a  slackening  followed  due  to  some  extent  to  successive  increases  in  estimates 
of  the  United  States  cotton  crop,  a  fall  in  prices,  and  unsettled  international 
conditions.  The  result  was  uncertainty  and  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  business. 
The  value  of  exports  of  yarns  and  manufactures  of  cotton  in  the  eleven  months 
ending  November  was  £63,500.000  as  compared  with  £56,000,000  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year.  In  November  spindles  were  operating 
at  90  per  cent  of  capacity  as  compared  with  89  per  cent  a  year  previously  and 
92  per  cent  in  October. 

A  plan  of  reorganization  for  the  industry  was  submitted  in  October  by  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Cotton  Trade  Organizations,  recommending  that  the  Govern- 
ment pass  legislation  setting  up  a  board  representative  of  the  whole  cotton  indus- 
try to  examine  any  proposals  for  reorganization  which,  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  industry,  could  be  imposed  upon  all.  Although  the  recommendations 
have  been  approved  in  the  industry  generally,  some  questions  of  policy  remain 
unsettled,  and  the  Government  have  asked  for  the  formulation  of  more  specific 
proposals.  Consequently  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  scheme  will  come 
before  Parliament.  In  the  meantime  the  industry  is  pressing  the  urgency  of  the 
plan. 

The  record  of  the  woollen  textile  industry  in  1937  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  cotton  textile  trade.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  caused  a  slackening  of 
activity  in  the  industry,  while  the  value  of  exports  of  yarns  and  manufactures 
of  wool  and  worsted  in  the  eleven  months  ending  November  was  £32,900,000  as 
compared  with  £29,500,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
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Railways 

The  receipts  of  the  railway  companies  for  the  year  were  £164,062,000,  an 
increase  of  £7,106,000,  or  4-5  per  cent  over  the  takings  in  1936.  Passenger 
revenues  continued  to  increase,  but  merchandizing  revenues  were  £1,882,000  as 
compared  with  £2,555,000  in  the  previous  year;  this  was  offset  by  a  rise  in  the 
revenues  from  coal  and  coke  to  £2,351,000  from  £824,000  due  to  the  greater 
demands  of  industry  for  coal  and  raw  materials.  There  have  been  increases 
in  wages,  large  expenditures  upon  electrification  and  improvements,  so  that  the 
extent  to  which  dividends  will  benefit  by  the  increased  revenues  is  uncertain. 

Agricultural  Situation 

The  agricultural  situation  in  1937  was  marked  by  better  markets  and  higher 
costs.  According  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  index  numbers  of  producers' 
prices,  based  on  1911-13  values,  the  index  number  in  November  was  137  as  com- 
pared with  133  in  January.  Weather  conditions  adversely  affected  the  situation 
in  England  and  Wales,  but  the  farmers  in  Scotland  were  more  fortunate  and 
had  better  crops.  The  Times  crop  reports  showed  estimated  yields  of  31  bushels 
of  wheat  an  acre  in  England  and  41  bushels  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  case  of 
swedes  and  turnips,  15^  tons  as  compared  with  19  tons  an  acre. 

There  was  an  improvement  in  selling  prices,  and  the  minimum  wages  of 
farm  workers  fixed  by  the  county  wages  committees  now  average  34s.  weekly 
as  compared  with  less  than  33s.  weekly  a  year  previously.  Returns  in  June 
showed  that  the  number  of  men  regularly  employed  on  farms  in  England  and 
Wales  was  394,800,  a  reduction  of  6,700  from  the  previous  year's  total. 

There  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  pigs  and  poultry.  Prices  have  been 
higher,  but  the  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  have  increased  production  costs.  No 
new  marketing  schemes  have  been  adopted  during  the  year,  but  new  legislation 
has  been  passed  designed  to  eliminate  animal  diseases  and  to  improve  soil  fer- 
tility. 

Employment  Situation 

The  returns  of  employment  in  December  showed  that  there  was  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  employed  persons  as  compared  with  November.  Employment 
had  declined  in  the  building,  textile,  boot  and  shoe,  pottery,  furniture,  and  cer- 
tain food  manufacturing  industries,  shipping  service,  the  manufacture  of  metal 
goods  and  electrical  apparatus,  engineering  (mainly  textile  machinery  manu- 
facture) ,  agriculture,  and  fishing.  On  the  other  hand,  employment  improved 
in  the  distributive  trades,  in  hotel  and  boarding-house  service,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  provisionally  estimated  that  at  December  13,  1937, 
the  number  of  insured  persons,  aged  16  to  64,  in  employment  in  Great  Britain 
(exclusive  of  persons  within  the  agricultural  scheme)  was  approximately 
11,437,000.  This  was  136,000  fewer  than  the  total  for  November  15,  1937,  but 
on  a  comparable  basis  was  about  200,000  more  than  the  total  for  December  14, 
1936.  Continuing  changes  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  industry  affect 
the  distribution  of  the  working  population. 

Prices 

Although  there  was  a  fall  in  wholesale  prices,  the  decline  appears  to  have 
been  arrested  for  the  time  being.  The  average  level  of  wholesale  prices  from 
August  to  October,  as  measured  by  the  Times  index  number  on  December  30, 
was  1  per  cent  higher  than  on  November  29  last  and  2  •  6  per  cent  above  Decem- 
ber 30,  1936,  the  respective  figures  being  123-9  (1913  =  100),  122-7,  and  120-8. 
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The  downward  movement  of  prices  in  the  three  months  from  August  to 
October  had  amounted  to  nearly  7  per  cent,  bringing  the  index  in  November 
(112-7)  to  the  lowest  of  the  year.  The  December  index  of  123-9  is  6-2  per  cent 
below  the  highest  monthly  figure  for  1937  of  132-1  registered  in  May,  but  is 
37  per  cent  above  the  low  point  in  the  depression  period  of  90-3  recorded  in 
June,  1932. 

The  December  index  for  food  prices  rose  0-9  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  month.  Prices  of  iron  and  steel  remained  unchanged  in  Decem- 
ber, but  lower  prices  for  the  leading  non-ferrous  metals  -were  responsible  for  a 
decline  of  0-9  per  cent  in  the  group  of  other  metals  and  minerals. 

A  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  indicated  also  by  Ministry  of  Labour 
statistics,  which  show  that  at  January  1  the  average  level  of  retail  prices  of  the 
commodities  taken  into  account  (including  food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light, 
and  miscellaneous  items)  was  approximately  59  per  cent  above  the  level  of  July, 
1914,  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  at  December  1  and  51  per  cent  at  January  1, 
1937. 

Financial  Situation 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  nine  months  ending  December  31 
was  £478,612,358,  an  increase  of  £25,787,544  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1936.  Expenditure  in  the  period  was  £651,215,391,  a  rise  of  £59,536,324 
due  to  increased  expenditure  from  revenue  upon  armaments,  which  might  in  due 
course  be  offset  by  loan. 

New  capital  issues  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1937  declined  as  compared 
with  the  total  of  the  previous  year,  indicating  considerably  less  activity  in  the 
investment  market,  reflected  also  in  conditions  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
annual  total  of  money  raised  by  new  issues  in  1937  was  £171,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  £217,000,000  in  1936,  according  to  the  monthly  review  of  the  Midland 
Bank.  The  number  of  issues  making  up  the  total  for  1937  included  about  180 
issues  by  published  prospectus  or  offer  for  sale,  150  publicly  announced  private 
placings,  and  280  issues  to  shareholders  only,  the  comparable  figures  for  1936 
being  220,  240,  and  270  respectively.  The  decline,  as  between  1936  and  1937, 
occurred  in  those  issues  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  employed  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  total  for  oversea  purposes  being  substantially  higher. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  events  in  the  United 
States  and  the  course  of  Wall  Street.  The  Bankers'  Magazine,  in  its  annual 
review  of  Stock  Exchange  values,  shows  that  a  final  aggregate  valuation  for 
the  year  of  the  365  securities,  British  Empire  and  foreign,  fixed  and  variable, 
covered  by  the  review  was  saved  from  being  the  lowest  of  the  year  by  a  net 
recovery  of  £13,000,000  during  December.  The  depreciation  in  the  year  was 
£662,000,000  on  a  figure  of  £7,394,653,000,  which  offsets  almost  doubly  the 
appreciation  of  £370,000,000  recorded  in  1936. 

The  Economist  monthly  record  of  industrial  profits  shows  that  altogether 
152  companies  reporting  in  December  earned  profits  which  increased  14f  per 
cent  on  their  previous  figures.  A  year  ago  a  similar  number  of  companies  showed 
a  rise  of  154-  per  cent.  Some  2,265  companies  reporting  in  the  twelve  months 
to  December  31  had  a  rise  of  just  over  17  per  cent;  for  much  the  same  number 
of  companies  reporting  in  1936  the  advance  was  17J  per  cent. 

The  turnover  of  cheques,  bills,  etc.,  at  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House 
in  1937  showed  expansion  for  the  fifth  successive  year,  and  the  total  of  £42,686,- 
309,000  was  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  almost  the  whole  of  which  took  place  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  third  quarter  showing  only  a  very  small  increase 
that  was  more  than  offset  by  the  decline  in  the  last  quarter.  Thus  the  increase 
against  1936  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  in  the  metropolitan  and  country 
clearings  alike  was  smaller  than  in  the  second  quarter  and  that  for  the  fourth 
quarter  smaller  than  in  the  third  quarter. 
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Bankruptcies  published  in  the  fifty-two  issues  of  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette 
during  1937  numbered  3,363  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  decline 
of  184  as  compared  with  the  total  published  in  the  fifty -three  issues  in  1936; 
deeds  of  arrangement  amounted  to  2,088,  a  decline  of  27,  and  bills  of  sale  to 
8,184,  a  fall  of  1,186.  The  classification  of  the  deeds  of  arrangement  according 
to  trades  shows  that  only  in  the  building  and  timber,  grocery  and  provision, 
and  coal  retailing  trades  was  there  any  marked  increase  in  insolvencies  last  year. 

Outlook  for  1938 

Despite  the  misgivings  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  decline  in  trade,  with 
their  inevitable  psychological  effect,  the  advent  of  the  new  year  was  not  with- 
out some  expressions  of  optimism.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  any  tem- 
porary diminution  in  civilian  demand  will  be  met  by  increases  in  the  demand 
incidental  to  the  requirements  of  the  rearmament  program.  In  this  connection 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  declared  that  so  far  as  the  home  market 
was  concerned  he  thought  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  present  rate  of  activity 
would  be  substantially  maintained  for  many  months  and  that,  as  the  expenditure 
upon  rearmament  had  not  reached  its  peak,  the  climax  of  its  effect  upon  produc- 
tion generally  had  not  been  reached.  "All  my  information  goes  to  show,"  he 
said,  "  that  trade  prospects  are,  in  general,  good,  and  that  the  country  can  feel 
with  confidence  that  the  progress  made  in  1937  will  be  maintained  in  the  coming 
year."  The  President  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  said:  "  There  is 
plenty  of  work  in  hand,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  British  industry  should  not 
maintain  its  level  of  activity  throughout  the  coming  year." 

Declarations  by  leaders  in  various  industries  strike  a  similar  note,  and  pre- 
dict that  present  adverse  factors  are  purely  temporary  and  that  production, 
particularly  in  the  steel,  automobile,  and  chemical  industries,  will  be  maintained 
and  expanded.  The  railways  are  continuing  their  schemes  of  improvement, 
electrification,  etc.,  and  many  new  public  works  are  projected.  The  returns  of 
the  country's  external  trade  in  1937  provide  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  flow 
of  exports  and  imports  will  continue  to  expand.  The  present  year  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  to  be  one  of  vital  importance  to  British  trade. 

(Part  II  of  this  report,  dealing  with  the  external  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue.) 

PLYWOOD  MARKET  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND,  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS,  AND  SOUTH  WALES 

E.  L.McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Bristol,  January  14,  1938. — The  pronounced  activity  in  industry  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  West  of  England,  South  Midlands,  and  South  Wales  has 
resulted  in  a  demand  for  more  factory,  warehouse,  and  commercial  space,  and 
for  additional  house  construction  both  by  municipal  and  private  enterprise. 
Never  before  has  plywood  entered  so  widely  into  building  construction,  office 
and  house  furnishing,  and  the  manufacture  of  transportation  vehicles  and  con- 
tainers as  at  present.  Thirty  years  ago  it  occupied  an  unimportant  place  in 
manufacturing,  being  used  largely  for  the  bottoms  of  drawers,  the  backs  and 
partitions  of  furniture,  chair  seats  and  tea  chests.  Following  exposure  to 
excessive  changes  in  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  the  ply- 
wood would  frequently  warp,  and  the  veneers  would  separate  from  one  another. 
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Increasing  Use  of  Plywood 

In  recent  years  manufacturers  have,  by  intensive  study  and  experiment, 
successfully  striven  to  produce  plywood  which,  in  certain  fields,  is  superior  to 
the  natural  wood  in  strength,  durability,  and  artistic  appeal. 

It  has  now  become  a  staple  building  commodity  highly  regarded  by  the 
carpenter,  cabinet-maker,  builder,  and  architect,  and  its  use  is  expanding  in  the 
construction  of  furniture,  automobiles,  railway  coaches,  ships,  aeroplanes,  pre- 
fabricated houses,  cinemas,  wireless  cabinets,  and  small  boats. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  grades  of  plywood,  rigidly  classified  according 
to  specifications.  While  it  is  now  possible  to  find  a  board  suitable  for  almost 
every  purpose  to  which  light  wood  construction  can  be  put,  quality  is  being 
constantly  improved,  due  to  the  use  of  new  machinery  and  better  glues,  and 
wider  uses  for  plywood  are  being  opened  up. 

Grading 

Plywood  is  graded  according  to  the  quality  of  the  outside  veneers,  which 
are  divided  into  four  main  classes:  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  A/B  quality  has  an  A  grade 
veneer  on  one  face  and  a  B  grade  on  the  reverse ;  B  quality  shows  B  grade  veneer 
on  each  face.  BB  quality  shows  BB  grade  on  each  face,  and  C  quality  C  grade 
on  each  face.  Dry  manufacture  and  wet  manufacture  are  two  more  divisions. 
Plywood  made  by  the  wet  method  does  not  command  as  high  a  price  as  that 
made  by  the  dry,  and  is  only  manufactured  in  3,  4,  5,  and  6  mm.  thicknesses. 
These  are  the  standard  grades  supplied  by  Russia.  Most  continental  countries 
use  a  similar  system  of  grading  but  have,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Finland,  a 
larger  range  of  grades  together  with  a  larger  combination  of  face  and  reverse 
veneers. 

There  is  no  definite  equality,  grade  for  grade,  between  countries,  and  grades 
as  between  individual  suppliers  are  not  uniform.  In  the  case  of  the  numerous 
Polish  mills,  for  example,  grading  varies  considerably.  As  each  manufacturer, 
however,  endeavours  to  maintain  a  uniform  standard  of  his  own,  little  difficulty 
results.  When  judging  these  plywoods  the  importer  takes  into  account  the 
general  quality  of  the  shipper's  product.  Uniformity  is  of  primary  importance, 
since  the  importer  supplies  local  manufacturers  and  builders  from  unopened 
stocks  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Stocks  Held  by  Wholesale  Importers 

Stocks  of  plywood  held  by  United  Kingdom  importers  comprise  birches 
from  the  Baltic  countries  and  Canada,  alder  from  Poland  and  South  Russia, 
oak  from  Japan  and  several  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  gaboon  mahogany 
from  Germany,  Spain,  Holland  and  France,  and  pine  from  Scandinavia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  Comparatively  speaking,  only  a  small  supply  of  Cana- 
dian birch  plywood  reaches  this  country.  However,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Canadian  birch  plywood,  principally  for  aeroplanes,  is  made  in  England. 

An  examination  of  an  importer's  stock  and  price  list  for  December  shows 
that  he  has  on  hand  116  different  categories  of  Russian  birch,  247  of  Finnish 
birch,  53  of  Columbian  pine  (Canadian  Douglas  fir),  and  430  others,  made  up  of 
alder,  oak,  and  mahogany.  Some  importers  have  a  yet  wider  range  which 
includes  American,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  other  woods. 

Plywood,  grade  B,  from  one  mill  may  hold  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  that  from  other  mills  in  Russia,  but  it  does  not  rank  quite  the  same  as  Finnish 
grade  B.  Both  are  reliable  and  uniform,  but  the  West  of  England  importer 
will  pay  more,  grade  for  grade,  for  the  Finnish  product.  Russian  birch  plywood, 
6  mm.  inch),  B  grade,  sells  wholesale  in  the  West  of  England  at  about  24s. 
per  100  square  feet  as  against  27s.  for  B  grade  of  Finnish. 
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The  top  and  medium  grades  of  the  standard  plywoods  are  as  good  as 
skilled  craftsmen  can  make  them,  but  heretofore  the  products  of  some  manu- 
facturers have  had  too  many  defects  in  the  lowest  grades  of  wood.  The  trend 
now,  however,  is  to  obtain  the  highest  price  possible  for  all  qualities  of  material 
by  turning  out  the  best  plywood  that  modern  machinery,  good  glue,  and  skilled 
and  careful  hands  can  produce.  With  the  automatic  joining  machine,  modern 
dryers,  glue  spreaders,  and  hot  presses  which  are  available,  there  need  be  no 
such  defects  as  warping  or  voids,  or  overlapping  with  inner  plys.  The  practice 
of  "plugging,"  i.e.,  stamping  out  knots  and  patching  with  clear  veneer,  in  either 
diamond,  round,  or  oval  shapes,  which  is  common  in  most  mills  when  supplying 
BB  grade,  has  also  resulted  in  a  much  cleaner  production  in  the  cheaper  grades, 
and  allows  these  grades  to  be  used  for  many  purposes  where  knotty  plywood 
would  have  been  unsightly. 

Veneers  should  be  dried  to  a  uniform  moisture  content  of  10  to  13  per  cent 
of  their  absolute  dry  weight  before  being  assembled,  glued  and  pressed.  Follow- 
ing the  use  of  wet  glues  it  may  be  necessary  to  re-dry  the  finished  board  to 
restore  it  to  the  above  moisture  content.  When  importers  find  a  plywood 
warped  or  with  hair  splits  on  its  surface,  they  suspect  that  the  manufacturer 
has  made  up  the  plywood  with  veneers  which  have  not  been  properly  dried. 
Plywood  may  be  marked  down  for  unavoidable  poor  appearance  of  the  original 
wood,  but  to  have  a  further  penalty  added  for  structural  weakness  in  the 
make-up,  or  for  careless  finish,  is  not  considered  good  business. 

Distribution 

An  English  broker,  as  sole  agent,  regulates  the  distribution  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Russian  plywood.  The  purchasing  contract  is  made  through  the 
agents  between  the  Soviet  authorities  and  an  association  which  consists  of 
twelve  of  the  largest  plywood  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  take  their 
respective  allotments  which  they  re-sell  to  merchants  who  sub-contract  to  take 
specific  quantities.  All  of  them  sell  to  the  general  market  at  controlled  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  Finnish  and  other  Baltic  factories  operate  independently  of 
one  another  and  are  represented  by  various  agents  who  are  unrestricted  except 
in  eases  of  mutual  consent.  This  practice  is  followed  with  regard  to  imports 
from  other  European  countries,  from  the  United  States  and  from  Canada. 

Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Specifications 

The  British  Standards  Institution  have  in  preparation  a  specification  for 
Douglas  fir  plywood  which  is  based  on  the  specification  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  This  specification  defines  Douglas  fir  ply- 
wood to  be  a  board  built  up  of  kiln-dried  veneers  united  under  high  pressure 
with  a  water-resistant  glue.  General  requirements  clearly  define  workmanship, 
construction,  gluing,  and  the  'characteristics  of  the  following  grades:  AA,  A, 
B,  AA/BB,  B/BB.  Separate  grades  for  door  panels  and  concrete  form  plywood, 
together  with  a  glossary  of  commercial  terms,  also  are  included. 

Imports 

The  imports  of  plywood,  including  laminboard,  blockboard,  and  batten 
board,  have  increased  from  11,334,515  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £3,175,012,  during 
the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1935,  to  14,713,565  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
£4,582,025  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937.  This  last  eleven  months'  imports 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent  over  the  whole  calendar  year  1927,  when 
the  value  was  £1,581,669.  For  the  1937  period  Finland  leads  with  32  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  imports.  Other  supplying  countries  of  importance  are 
credited  with  the  following  percentages:   Russia,  22;  Latvia,  7^;  Japan,  7i; 
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Poland,  6^;  Germany,  4J;  British  countries,  4  (Canada  supplied  about  90  per 
cent  of  this  proportion) ;  United  States,  3J.  Imports  of  plywood  by  classes  are 
only  available  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1936.  Total  imports  for  the 
years  1935  and  1936  were  as  follows: — 

1935  1936 

Faced  with  alder   £  538,919       £  508,611 

Faced  with  birch   2,079,162  2,310,322 

Other  sorts   881,865  1,304,738 


£3,499,946  £4,123,671 

Analysing  the  above  categories,  as  given  in  detail  elsewhere,  imports  of 
plywoods^  faced  with  alder  from  British  countries  (Canada  is  not  shown 
separately)  for  the  calendar  year  1936  were  valued  at  £3,  and  of  plywoods 
faced  with  birch  at  £5,102.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Imports  of  Plywood,  Other 
Sorts,"  imports  from  Canada  for  1936  were  valued  at  £86,865.  Shipments  from 
other  British  countries  totalled  £6,573  in  value. 

Total  imports  of  plywood,  including  laminboard,  blockboard,  and  batten 
board,  from  British  countries  (Canada  not  shown  separately)  for  the  eleven 
months  ended  November  30,  1937,  were  valued  at  £176,539.  From  the  small 
amount  shown  elsewhere  in  the  statistics  to  have  been  imported  from  British 
countries  other  than  Canada,  the  Dominion's  share  is  estimated  at  90  per  cent  of 
the  above  figure. 

The  following  are  the  detailed  United  Kingdom  statistics  of  imports: — 


1936 


Plywood  faced  with  alder  

Cubic  Feet 
7 

873,026 
163,094 
215,263 
544,410 
65,558 

1,861,358 

£ 

3 

192,456 
50,459 
92,474 

150,244 
22,975 

508,611 

Total  

Plywood  faced  with  birch — 

16,921 

5,102 

2,998,646 

729,581 

5.017,101 

1,257,705 

259,966 

69,454 

777,734 

201,012 

71,416 

21,668 

73,569 

25,800 

Total  

9,215,353 

2,310,322 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Other  sorts  of  plywood — 

Cub.  Ft. 

Cub.  Ft. 

£ 

£ 

4,021 

231,478 

1,391 

86,865 

15,573 

9,914 

7,655 

6,573 

62,825 

111,169 

29,454 

45,094 

82,911 

68,900 

29,844 

24,452 

115,666 

168,146 

45,208 

63,442 

237,779 

322,239 

70,433 

95,244 

54,455 

44,572 

28,273 

21,682 

101,337 

119,004 

56,224 

63,302 

465,568 

359,016 

233,792 

194,818 

21,158 

65,719 

11,410 

32,242 

54,938 

65,868 

31,356 

38,014 

39,047 

16,591 

19,482 

7,522 

30,792 

9,681 

11,944 

3,564 

344,689 

657,341 

162,540 

266,449 

421,076 

806,216 

113,118 

281,122 

79,502 

156,205 

29,741 

74,353 

3,212,059 

881,865 

1,304,738 
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For  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1936  and  1937,  United  King- 
dom imports  of  plywood,  including  laminboard,  blackboard,  and  batten  board, 
were  as  follows: — 


January-November 

January-November 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Cub.  Ft. 

Cub.  Ft. 

£ 

£ 

217,566 

505,237 

83,672 

176,539 

3,635,388 

3,715,665 

878,344 

986^830 

4,649,077 

5,323,570 

1,170,172 

1,476,465 

280,288 

321,085 

76,071 

86,963 

1,008,290 

1,136,913 

286,070 

354,734 

671,575 

883,813 

214,583 

305,920 

336,846 

380,146 

181,173 

208,710 

608,620 

795,274 

247,635 

326,229 

770,154 

487,841 

268,023 

168,810 

896,511 

1,164,021 

361,139 

490,825 

13,074,315 

14,713,565 

3,766,882 

4,582,025 

Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  indicate  that  the  value 

of  exports  of  plywoods  and  veneers  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1937,  was  $1,070,536  as  compared  with 
$616,021  in  1936. 


MARKET  FOR  FOOTWEAR  IN  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 
(EASTERN  GROUP)  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rubber  Footwear 

Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  January  17,  1938. — In  the  British  West  Indies, 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are  standard  footwear  for  a  large  section  of  the 
native  population  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  leather  shoes.  As  a  result  the 
British  West  Indies  has  been  for  some  years  past  a  steady  market  for  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles  retailing  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  or  more  below  the  minimum 
price  of  cheap  leather  footwear. 

Up  to  the  entrance  of  cheap  Japanese  footwear  into  the  British  West  Indies 
markets  in  1929-30,  Canadian  rubber  manufacturers  had  been  obtaining  a  large 
and  growing  share  of  the  sales  of  this  product  ;  thereafter,  and  until  1933-34, 
the  trend  was  reversed.  Tariff  changes  restricting  foreign  footwear  imports 
into  the  British  West  Indies  at  this  time  again  permitted  a  moderate  increase 
in  Canadian  imports  of  rubber  footwear,  although  the  renewed  demand  was 
modified  by  imports  of  increasing  supplies  from  Hongkong  and  India.  These 
products  have  reclaimed  the  low-priced  footwear  market  formerly  held  by 
imports  from  Japan. 

Imports 

Total  1936  imports  of  rubber  footwear  of  all  kinds  into  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
and  British  Guiana,  the  three  major  markets  of  the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern 
Group),  amounted  to  57,750  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $209,657,  of  which  Canada's 
share  was  27-9  per  cent  or  $58,634,  as  compared  with  $47,491  in  1935. 

Imports  into  the  Windward  Islands  of  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Grenada 
in  1936  were  valued  at  $35,016,  of  which  Canada  supplied  29-5  per  cent  or 
$10,536,  the  balance  being  obtained  from  Hongkong  and  India. 

No  separate  figures  are  available  for  rubber  footwear  imports  into  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Montserrat,  and  Dominica,  which  comprise 
the  remaining  section  of  the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern  Group),  but  total 
footwear  imports  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  $76,929  in  1936.  Of  this  amount, 
shoes  to  the  value  of  $36,302  were  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $25,478 
from  Hongkong,  and  $7,352  from  Canada. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  TRINIDAD 

Trinidad,  the  most  important  market  for  rubber  footwear  in  this  territory, 
imported  the  following  quantities,  including  sports  shoes  and  shoes  of  a  similar 
kind,  during  the  years  1936  and  1935: — 

1936  1935 
Doz.Prs.         $         Doz.Prs.  $ 


Hongkong                                                   10,481       27,091  10,223  34,273 

British  West  Indies                                     6,135       18,624  1,519  4,785 

Canada                                                        5,545       32,205  5,175  29,262 

Czechoslovakia                                            1,400'        8,164  ,       769  4,131 

United  Kingdom                                             983         4,259  3,609  7,751 

Japan   133  676 


Total   24,544       90,343       21,428  80,878 


Canada  supplied,  according  to  value,  24-3  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1933, 
45-3  per  cent  in  1934,  36-1  per  cent  in  1935,  and  35-6  per  cent  in  1936,  while 
imports  from  the  Far  East  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  4,500  dozen  pairs 
per  year  during  the  past  two  years. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BARBADOS 

Barbados  import  figures,  which  include  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  wholly 
or  partly  of  rubber,  balata,  or  gutta  percha,  reveal  much  the  same  trend — a 
moderate  increase  of  imports  from  Canada  and  heavy  increases  from  the  Far 
East  are  as  follows: — 


1936  1935  1934 

Pairs  Pairs  Pairs 

Hongkong                                                           138.017  48,970  63,651 

Canada                                                                   24,869  22,775  15,984 

India                                                                   32,540  4,320  600 

United  Kingdom                                                       7,080  8,545  3,242 

Czechoslovakia                                                       2,883  1,688  843 

Japan                                                                      1,444  1,150  37 

British  Malaya   6,389  23,613 

Other  countries                                                          310  466   


Total   207,143        94,303  107,970 


IMPORTS  INTO  BRITISH  GUIANA 

British  Guiana  imports  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  from  Japan  in 
1932  amounted  to  17,377  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $52,965.  Although  Japanese 
competition  has  disappeared  since  the  British  Guiana  tariff  was  changed  in  1934, 
the  market  is  being  supplied  with  increasing  quantities  from  Hongkong  and 
India.  As  in  the  other  two  markets,  there  has  been  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
sale  of  Canadian  footwear,  which  is  evident  when  compared  to  the  1932  import 
of  497  dozen  pairs. 

Imports  of  rubber  footwear  into  this  colony  in  1936  and  1935,  including 
boots  and  shoes  of  rubber  or  of  canvas  with  rubber  soles,  were  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 
Doz.Prs.         $         Doz.Prs.  $ 


Hongkong   9,639  27.916  6,778  21,453 

British  India   2,816  8,242  530  1,555 

Canada   2,042  14,285  1,846  11,013 

Czechoslovakia  .   794  4,775  264  1,554 

United  Kingdom   536  2,389  2,490  9,747 

Japan   70  134  20  50 

Other  countries   632  1,018 


Total   15,945       58,025       12,560  46,390 


Prices 

Within  the  price  range  below  $1.75,  the  minimum  price  for  imported  leather 
footwear,  there  are  two  retail  price  classifications  for  Hongkong  and  Canadian 
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rubber-soled  footwear.  Hongkong  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  in  popular  demand 
retail  at  48  cents  downward,  and  Canadian  shoes  at  60  cents  upward  to  about 
$1.25,  the  prices  varying  in  each  market  due  to  the  differences  in  import  duties. 

The  low-priced  Hongkong  shoes  satisfy  a  demand  from  a  large  section  of 
the  native  population  who  require  footwear  at  the  cheapest  possible  prices  and 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  better  quality  Canadian  footwear.  Merchants,  in 
Trinidad  and  Barbados  especially,  purchase  Canadian-made  footwear  when 
possible,  due  to  its  standard  quality,  and  with  improving  economic  conditions  a 
steady  sale  of  Canadian  footwear  may  be  expected. 

An  estimate  of  the  prevailing  c.i.f.  price  in  the  British  West  Indies  for 
Hongkong  shoes  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  c.i.f.  Trinidad  quotations 
under  date  of  March  11,  1937.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  since  that  date, 
but  the  prices  are  still  representative  of  quotations  in  this  market:  white  canvas 
Oxford  shoes,  with  compound  rubber  sole  and  no  heel,  child's  sizes  4  to  10,  8s.  lOd. 
($2.12)  per  dozen;  child's  sizes  11  to  2,  10s.  8d.  ($2.56)  per  dozen;  adult  sizes 
3  to  8,  12s.  lOd.  ($3.08)  per  dozen;  and  adult  sizes  9  to  11,  14s.  lOd.  ($3.56)  per 
dozen.  White  canvas  Oxfords  with  brown  crepe  rubber  soles  were  priced  at 
about  Is.  per  dozen  higher  for  all  sizes.  In  addition  to  white  canvas  Oxfords, 
Hongkong  shoes  are  being  supplied  also  in  shades  of  brown  and  black. 

The  price,  landed  Trinidad,  for  cheap  Hongkong  shoes  is  about  37  cents 
per  pair  as  compared  to  56  cents  per  pair  for  the  cheaper  lines  of  Canadian 
footwear. 

While  Canadian  rubber  footwear  is  being  supplied  in  Trinidad  and 
Barbados  in  a  number  of  different  styles,  the  Raleigh  model  is  the  standard  line 
for  the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern  Group) .  It  is  regarded  as  a  good  service- 
able canvas  shoe  and  at  present  is  being  quoted  at  an  average  price  (men's 
and  women's  sizes)  of  about  88  cents  landed  Port-of-Spain.  One  of  the  more 
popular  style  of  women's  shoes  this  season  is  the  moccasin  vamp  shoe  in 
assorted  colours  with  raised  heel. 

Distribution 

All  the  leading  Canadian  manufacturers  are  represented  in  this  market  by 
commission  agents  selling  to  retail  stores.  The  agent's  commission  is  usually 
5  per  cent;  terms  of  trade  are  sight  draft  2\  per  cent,  30  days.  The  retail  profit 
is  usually  20  to  25  per  cent  on  the  landed  cost  price. 

Leather  Footwear 

For  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  major  source  of  supply  for 
leather  footwear  to  the  British  West  Indies  markets  and  in  1936  supplied  91-4 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana  of 
50,912  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $711,055.  The  remaining  imports  have  consisted 
largely  of  cheap  leather  footwear  from  Czechoslovakia,  From  time  to  time 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Canadian  leather  footwear,  but  it  is  onlv 
within  the  past  year  that  any  considerable  interest  has  been  aroused.  In  1936 
the  value  of  imports  of  leather  footwear  from  Canada  into  the  three  major 
markets  mentioned  above  was  $6,734.  This  year  it  is  expected  to  be  higher  as 
the  result  of  the  recent  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  lines  of  Canadian 
ladies'  slippers  into  these  markets. 

Ladies'  Footweae 

Canadian  ladies'  slippers  of  leather  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.75 
f.o.b.  factory  find  a  place  in  the  British  West  Indies  retail  price  range  of  $2.40 
up  to  $4.50.  In  this  category  are  offered  ladies'  slippers  in  buckskin,  suede  of 
assorted  colours,  brown  glace  kid,  arabuck,  white  calf,  and  black  leather,  with 
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medium  or  spike  heels.  White  fancy  slippers  and  sandals  appear  to  be  in  favour. 
There  is  also  a  demand  at  present  for  slippers  with  a  high  vamp,  buyers,  on  the 
whole,  seeking  to  follow  New  York  designs  as  shown  in  the  current  style  maga- 
zines. One  important  feature  of  the  British  West  Indies.market  is  the  necessity 
for  the  widest  possible  lasts — E,  EE  and  EEE  widths  only  are  in  demand. 


Men's  Footwear 


Nearly  all  the  men's  leather  shoes  are  obtained  from  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers,  who,  considering  prices,  supply  smartly  designed  shoes.  Shoes 
purchased  in  England  at  about  $1.88  per  pair  f.o.b.  factory  retail  in  Trinidad 
at  from  $3  to  $3.50,  the  general  price  range  being  $2  up  to  $5  per  pair.  A 
shoe  retailed  at  $3.50  will  contain  Goodyear  welting,  brown  willow  calf  uppers 
finished  according  to  latest  designs,  and  medium  leather  soles.  As  in  the  case  of 
ladies'  slippers,  only  the  widest  lasts  are  acceptable. 

Samples  of  men's  Canadian  leather  footwear  offered  in  the  past  have  been 
much  too  heavy  in  appearance  as  compared  to  the  English  shoes,  and  the  lasts 
used  were  too  narrow  for  this  market.  No  doubt  the  Canadian  shoe  has  good- 
wearing  quality,  but  in  the  British  West  Indies  market  appearance  rather  than 
durability  is  sought  by  the  natives  who  purchase  shoes  at  the  above-mentioned 
prices. 

Tariffs 

The  following  are  the  tariffs  for  the  Islands  of  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  the 
colony  of  British  Guiana.  Full  details  respecting  the  tariffs  for  the  other  British 
West  Indian  Islands  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa: — 


TRINIDAD 


Rubber  footwear  per  doz.  pairs 

Other  kinds  of  footwear: 

Children's  not  exceeding  size  2  ad  val. 

Adults,  size  2  and  over  ad  val. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 
$1.60 

10% 
10% 


Surtax:  15  per  cent  of  duty  on  "other  kinds  of  footwear". 
BARBADOS 

Rubber  footwear: 

Up  to  and  including  size  1  ad  val.  12*J% 

Over  size  1  ad  val.  10% 

or,  if  higher,  per  pair  3d. 

Other  kinds  of  footwear: 

Up  to  and  including  size  1  ad  val.  12£% 

Over  size  1  ad  val.  10% 

or,  if  higher,  per  pair  6d. 
Surtax:  10  per  cent  of  duty. 


General 
Tariff 
$4.80 

30% 
30% 
or  if  higher 
10%  ad  val. 
plus  72  cts. 
per  pair. 


30% 
or  if  higher 
Is.  lid. 
per  pair 
30% 
Is.  3d. 

30% 
or  if  higher 
2s.  3d. 
per  pair 
30% 
2s.  6d. 


BRITISH  GUIANA 
Rubber  footwear:  ad  val.  16|% 

Other  kinds  of  footwear  ad  val.  10% 

Entry  tax:  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


50% 
plus  24  cts. 
per  pair 
30% 
plus  48  cts. 
per  pair 
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MR.  CORMACK'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  Ireland 
(whose  territory  includes  Northern  Ireland),  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary 
is  as  follows: — 

St.  Catharines  Feb.  7  Guelph  Feb.  15 

Hamilton  Feb.  8  Oshawa  Feb.  16 

Brantford  Feb.  9  Belleville  *  ..  ..  Feb.  17 

London  Feb.  10  Toronto  Feb.  18 

Windsor  Feb.  11  and  12        Ottawa  Feb.  21  and  22 

Kitchener  Feb.  14 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  should  com- 
municate, for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

CANNED  APPLES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  January  18,  1938. — The  demand  for  canned  apples  in  Holland 
is  very  limited  owing  to  the  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  apples  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  throughout  the  year.  The  canned  product  is  used  mainly 
by  pastry  bakers  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  retail  distribution  or  household 
consumption. 

Imports  of  canned  apples  are  not  listed  separately  in  the  Netherlands 
statistics.  Trade  sources,  however,  estimate  1937  arrivals  at  5,000  to  6,000 
cases.  These  supplies  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
There  is  no  domestic  canned  apple  industry,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
competition  from  Netherlands  producers. 

Market  Requirements 

Canned  apples  sold  in  this  market  are  packed  in  tins  of  3  kilos  (6-6 
pounds)  and  put  up  in  cases  of  six  tins  each.  The  apples  are  peeled  and  cored 
and  should  be  of  a  good  colour  and  fair  size.  Only  first  grade  (choice)  is  in 
demand.  United  States  supplies  bring  a  somewhat  higher  price  due  to  better 
quality.  In  local  trade  circles,  however,  it  is  stated  that  Japanese  apples  are 
of  good  quality,  and  that  during  the  past  two  years  imports  from  that  source 
have  made  considerable  progress.  Japanese  exporters  are  able  to  ship  regu- 
larly despite  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  Orient. 

A  number  of  years  ago  attempts  were  made  by  the  Rotterdam  office  to 
find  an  outlet  for  Canadian  canned  apples  in  the  Netherlands.  At  that  time, 
however,  prices  were  not  competitive  and  there  was  some  criticism  as  regards 
quality. 

Distribution 

Canned  apples  for  this  market  are  imported  through  brokers  and  also 
through  the  local  representative  of  one  large  United  States  West  Coast  sup- 
plier. Importers  sell  to  wholesalers  or  direct  to  large  consumers.  There  is  no 
retail  trade,  nor  is  this  product  advertised  in  any  way.  As  stated  above,  these 
apples  are  bought  mainly  by  the  pastry  bakers,  who  make  them  up  into  pies, 
tarts,  and  small  cakes.  Some  of  the  large  consumers,  such  as  the  hotels,  also 
use  canned  apples  for  making  apple  sauce.  The  larger  sizes  are  also  used  by 
confectionery  manufacturers,  who  roll  the  apples  in  a  sweet  syrup  to  glaze 
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them,  and  they  are  then  mounted  on  sticks  and  offered  as  "  appelballen " 
(candied  apples). 

Duties 

Holland  has  a  single-column  tariff  and  imports  from  all  sources  are  subject 
to  the  same  levies.  These  are  as  follows:  On  canned  apples  packed  in  containers 
weighing  less  than  1-2  kilo  (2-64  pounds),  31  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  con- 
tainers weighing  from  1-2  to  5  kilos  (2-64  to  11  pounds),  16  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  in  containers  weighing  more  than  5  kilos  (11  pounds),  11  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  addition  there  is  a  turnover  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  the  duty-paid 
value  and  a  monopoly  tax.  This  latter  levy  amounts  to  fl.0-07  per  kilo  ($0/01f 
per  pound)  net  weight  for  canned  apples  packed  in  containers  weighing  less 
than  2-64  pounds;  fl.0-05  per  kilo  ($0-01|  per  pound)  net  weight  for  canned 
apples  packed  in  containers  weighing  from  2-64  to  11  pounds;  and  fl.0-04 
per  kilo  (10-01  per  pound)  net  weight  for  canned  apples  packed  in  containers 
weighing  more  than  11  pounds. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Netherlands 
to  Canada,  and  payments  are  effected  through  the  ordinary  commercial  chan- 
nels. 

Prices 

There  is  not  much  fluctuation  in  prices.  Japanese  canned  apples  are  quoted 
per  case  of  six  tins,  each  of  3  kilos  (6-6  pounds)  at  7s.  per  case  c.i.f.  Rotterdam, 
although  some  business  has  recently  been  done  at  6s.  9d.  or,  roughly,  $3.38 
per  dozen  tins.  United  States  West  Coast  apples  are  selling  at  $4.20  to  $4.35 
c.i.f.  Rotterdam  per  dozen  tins,  each  of  3  kilos  (6-6  pounds). 

Canadian  suppliers  interested  in  the  Netherlands  market  are  invited  to 
forward  a  few  sample  tins,  plus  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  prices,  to  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Rotterdam,  and  a  report  on  the  market  pos- 
sibilities for  their  products  will  be  supplied. 

EXCHANGE   SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  24,  1938.— The  decision  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment to  relieve  exporters  of  the  necessity  of  selling  a  portion  of  their  export 
bills  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  at  an  arbitrary  rate,  thus  doing  away  with  "official" 
exchange,  was  followed  by  a  decree  on  December  23  which  vested  a  monopoly 
of  all  foreign  exchange,  from  whatever  source,  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  By  this 
decree  the  recipients  of  foreign  exchange  are  required  to  sell  it  to  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  at  the  rate  ruling  on  the  day  of  sale.  It  is  stated  that  this  rate  will  be 
the  rate  ruling  on  the  open  market,  but  as  there  will  be  no  legal  competitive 
buying,  it  would  appear  that  this  rate  must,  of  necessity,  be  an  arbitrary  one. 
The  Bank  of  Brazil  will  then  resell  the  exchange  to  the  commercial  banks  at  a 
rate,  which  it  will  name,  dependent  upon  its  purchasing  rate. 

Tax  on  Foreign  Exchange  Purchases 

With  the  exception  of  the  "  Public  Administration,"  all  buyers  of  foreign 
exchange  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  transac- 
tion. This  tax  is  collected  in  Brazilian  currency  at  the  time  the  contract  for 
the  exchange  is  made.  In  the  case  of  imported  goods  it  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
ad  valorem  surtax  on  the  c.i.f.  value  of  the  merchandise. 

Preferential  Categories  for  Exchange 

Ever  since  exchange  control  was  introduced  in  1932,  there  have  existed 
categories  which  have  determined  the  order  of  preference  in  the  distribution  of 
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available  foreign  exchange.  By  the  decree  now  in  force  no  distribution  may 
be  made  until  the  Government's  requirements  of  exchange  have  been  supplied. 
Of  the  remainder,  exchange  for  the  payment  of  imported  merchandise  and 
freights  arising  from  the  export  of  Brazilian  merchandise  must  be  first  sup- 
plied. Second  preference  is  for  remittances  abroad  to  the  account  of  enterprises 
under  contract  for  public  services.  This  would  cover  local  or  foreign  firms 
engaged  in  public  works.  Thirdly,  the  needs  for  dividends  and  profits  are  to  be 
considered,  and  thereafter,  if  any  exchange  is  left,  cover  for  all  other  types  of 
remittances  will  be  supplied. 

As  from  January  14,  special  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  the  Brazilian 
press  in  that  spot  cover  is  being  made  available  for  all  imports  of  newsprint  by 
duly  authorized  concerns. 

Foreign  Milreis  Credits  in  Brazil 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  transactions  may  be  carried  on  in 
foreign  exchange  by  an  exchange  of  credits  as  between  banks  or  firms  in  Brazil 
and  abroad,  preventing  the  movement  of  the  foreign  exchange  to  Brazil.  That 
is  to  say,  a  foreign  exporter  has  milreis  in  Brazil  owing  to  him  on  account  of 
sales  made  to  Brazilian  importers ;  the  Brazilian  exporter  has  a  foreign  exchange 
credit  abroad  for  which  he  hopes  to  get  milreis.  These  two  may,  by  a  simple 
exchange  of  paper,  transfer  the  credits  from  one  to  the  other,  and  this  specimen 
transaction  may  be  developed  to  almost  any  extent.  But  such  transactions  have 
usually  resulted  in  the  use  of  foreign  exchange  for  purposes  other  than  those 
designated  by  the  Brazilian  authorities. 

On  January  5  a  decree  was  signed  which  requires  that  in  the  case  of  any 
payments  abroad  made  in  Brazilian  currency  these  payments  have  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  sale  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  Bank  of 
Brazil.  It  also  prohibits  any  commercial  firm  or  banking  firm  from  maintaining 
debit  balances  in  national  currency  for  any  firm  outside  of  Brazil,  except  in  the 
case  of  balances  proven  to  have  been  derived  from  operations  within  the  country. 

Payment  for  Imported  Goods 

On  December  28  last  the  Bank  of  Brazil  issued  a  statement  that,  until 
further  notice,  no  foreign  exchange  would  be  allocated  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  this  was  but  a  temporary  measure,  and 
by  January  11,  exchange  allotments  were  resumed.  These  allotments,  however, 
were  not  for  immediate  cover.  The  Bank  of  Brazil  closed  exchange  at  a  certain 
rate  for  delivery  within  sixty  days.  On  January  17  exchange  contracts  were 
given  for  all  bills  falling  due  up  to  the  8th  of  the  month  at  sixty  days  sight,  and 
on  January  24  similar  contracts  were  given  for  bills  falling  due  up  to  the  15th. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  how  long  this  shortage  of  exchange  will  continue. 
The  regulations  now  being  enforced  are  similar  to  those  with  which  exporters  are 
familiar  as  having  been  introduced  in  1934.  On  the  due  date  of  the  draft  the 
Brazilian  importer  deposits  with  the  bank  holding  the  draft  milreis  to  the  value 
of  the  foreign^  currency  at  a  rate  named  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  The  Bank  of 
Brazil  then  will  at  the  time  or  at  some  future  date  (at  present  within  approx- 
imately one  week)  close  the  exchange  by  naming  a  definite  rate  at  which  they 
will  supply  cover,  which  may  be  immediate  or  at  a  future  date  (sixty  days  at 
the  present  time).  The  consignee,  having  deposited  milreis  at  the  due  date  of 
the  draft,  is  legally  considered  to  have  discharged  his  obligation,  and  must  await 
such  time  as  the  Bank  of  Brazil  supplies  the  necessary  exchange.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  it  has  been  officially  stated  that  all  drafts  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
their  strict  chronological  order. 
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A  change  has  been  made  in  the  operations  as  compared  to  1934  in  that  now 
firms  operating  on  open  accounts  are  no  longer  required  to  deposit  milreis  before 
obtaining  the  exchange  contract. 

By  a  recent  agreement  made  between  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Brazil,  American  exporters  are  now  accorded  special 
treatment  in  that  they  may  at  their  option  accept  the  usual  sixty-day  exchange 
contract  or  a  ninety-day  sight  draft  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  It  is  possible  that 
this  treatment  will  be  extended  exporters  in  other  countries,  although  there  is 
as  yet  no  indication  of  it. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to 'what  the  policy  of 
Canadian  exporters  should  be  at  the  present  time  since,  as  mentioned  before,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  exporters  bear  in  mind  that  for  probably  six  months  to  come  they  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  exchange  in  less  than  ninety  days  after  the  dates  of  their 
drafts,  and  that  they  should  not  undertake  business  unless  they  are  fully  able  to 
finance  the  business  for  this  time  or  longer  if  necessary.  In  many  instances 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  Brazilian  importers  to  pay  interest  on  accounts 
outstanding  beyond  the  date  of  the  draft. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  present  regulations  it  is 
impossible  for  Brazilian  firms  to  do  business  on  a  letter  of  credit  basis  unless 
they  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  accounts  in  foreign  exchange  outside 
of  Brazil. 

EXCHANGE   CONDITIONS   IN   CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner. 
Republic  of  Honduras 

(One  lempira  equals  U5.S0.50) 

Mexico  City,  January  25,  1938. — In  June,  1934,  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
put  into  effect  exchange  control.  The  main  features  of  the  law  were  as  follows: — 

1.  That  all  purchases  and  sales  of  foreign  exchange  had  to  pass  through  the  local  banks 
and  had  to  be  authorized  by  the  Exchange  Commission. 

2.  That  exportation  of  gold  was  temporarily  prohibited  and  that  gold  mining  com- 
panies in  Honduras  were  under  the  obligation  of  selling  their  gold  to  the  Government. 

3.  That  United  States  bank  notes  were  no  longer  legal  tender  and  were  to  be  withdrawn. 

4.  That  there  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  notes  issued  by  the  two  banks  for  less 
than  five  Jempiras. 

5.  That  the  banks  should  proceed  to  form  gold  reserves. 

6.  That  the  profits  from  control  should  be  used  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  surplus  should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  mortgage 
bank. 

The  Honduranean  trade  balance,  for  years  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
exchange  control,  had  been  favourable;  no  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  existed 
nor  were  there  unfavourable  movements  of  money  to  justify  restrictive  measures 
such  as  those  contained  in  the  Exchange  Control  Law.  The  main  reasons  behind 
its  being  put  into  operation  were  expediency  and  the  Government's  desire  to 
exercise  a  greater  control  over  financial  operations  and  the  banking  system. 
During  1937  a  new  banking  law  came  into  effect  which  clearly  indicated  the 
carrying  out  of  that  program. 

Effect  of  Exchange  Control 

Exchange  control  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  country  for 
longer  than  the  first  three  years  of  its  operation.  Exchange  rates  remained 
constant,  the  buying  rate  being  two  lempiras  for  one  United  States  dollar,  and 
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the  selling  rate  2-04  lempiras  for  each  dollar  in  Southern  Honduras  and  2-02 
lempiras  in  Northern  Honduras.  During  the  last  several  months  of  1937,  while 
the  rates  have  continued  fairly  constant,  there  has  been  a  definite  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  exchange  available.  Exchange  rates,  throughout  the  period  of  con- 
trol, for  other  currencies  are  fixed  so  that  the  buying  rate  coincides  with  the 
New  York  buying  rate  and  the  selling  rate  is  3  per  cent  above  that  figure.  Half 
of  one  per  cent  is  retained  by  the  Control  Commission,  and  the  remaining  per- 
centage constitutes  the  bankers'  commission.  All  legitimate  exchange  operations 
are  authorized;  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  restrict  the 
legitimate  export  of  capital. 

New  Tariff  Law 

A  new  tariff  law,  effective  January  20,  1938  (which  imposes  surcharges  of 
25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  on  imports  from  certain  countries,  depending  upon 
their  purchases  from  Honduras),  may  have  the  effect  of  restricting  imports  to 
some  extent  during  1938.  Under  generally  prevailing  conditrons  all  other  cur- 
rencies are  at  a  1  per  cent  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  United  States  cur- 
rency, but  as  all  foreign  exchange  has  to  pass  through  United  States  banks,  this 
is  perhaps  not  excessive. 

At  the  end  of  1937  it  appeared  quite  likely  that  the  gradual  reduction  in 
foreign  exchange  available,  noticeable  during  the  later  months,  would  continue, 
mainly  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  export  trade,  the  unfavourable 
trade  balance — the  first  in  many  years — and  the  abnormal  exchange  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  largely  a  result  of  the  unsettled  political  situation 
both  within  the  republic  and  as  regards  Nicaragua. 

The  general  impression  obtained  from  the  above  conditions  is  that  the  only 
real  effect  of  exchange  control  as  carried  out  in  Honduras  is  to  prevent  fluctua- 
tion of  the  currency  and  to  link  it  artificially  to  the  dollar.  This  in  itself  is 
more  of  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  necessary  to  ration  out  exchange,  the  steadying  influence  of  the  control  has, 
certainly  until  late  in  1937,  facilitated  rather  than  hampered  commerce.  In  a 
word,  the  functions  of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  have  been  supervisory 
throughout,  its  'activities  being  limited  to  the  prevention  of  abuses.  As  yet  it 
has  not  operated  in  a  manner  restrictive  to  foreign  trade  but,  with  the  conditions 
at  present  to  the  fore,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  difficult  to 
forecast  what  action  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  may  be  forced  to  follow 
during  1938. 

Guatemala 

(One  quetzal  equals  U.S.Sl) 

Mexico  City,  January  22,  1938. — There  is  no  exchange  control  system  in 
effect  in  Guatemala,  and  foreign  trade  is  bound  only  by  the  normal  course  of 
private  enterprise.  As  of  November  30,  1937,  the  position  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Guatemala,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  date  in  the  previous  year, 
was  as  follows: — 

1937  1936 
Quetzals  Quetzals 

Notes  in  circulation   7,718,620  6,702,694 

Gold  reserves   3.708,648  3,408,990 

Reserves  of  foreign  exchange   2,652,302  1,273,717 

Sight  deposits   10,084,607  4,166,515 

The  general  situation  with  respect  to  the  financing  of  foreign  trade  during 
1937  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  previous  year;  it  still  remains  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  due  to  the  large  volume  of  business  done  with  Germany  on  a 
compensation  mark  basis.  Despite  this,  legislation  respecting  exchange  control 
ha.s  so  far  been  unnecessary,  as  the  general  conditions  within  the  republic,  those 
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bound  up  with  the  financing  of  foreign  trade  as  well  as  those  which  follow  the 
barter  basis,  do  not  render  it  necessary  for  Guatemala  to  have  large  funds  of 
foreign  exchange  available  for  ordinary  requirements.  Naturally  the  barter 
arrangement  curtails  imports  from  other  countries  to  a  marked  degree,  but  sales 
to  those  countries  (particularly  the  United  States,  whose  purchases  have  steadily 
turned  upward  during  the  past  two  years)  provide  all  of  the  foreign  exchange 
at  present  required. 

El  Salvador 

(One  colon  equals  U.S.S0.40) 

Mexico  City,  January  24,  1938. — El  Salvador  has  not  as  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  legislate  specifically  respecting  exchange  control,  as  the  Banco 
Central  de  Reserva  de  El  Salvador  buys  and  sells  quite  freely  at  rates  of 
$2.49  and  $2.51  respectively  to  the  United  States  dollar.  Foreign  exchange 
reserves  as  of  December  31,  1937,  amounted  to  U.S.$1,271,085,  while  gold  held 
was  valued  at  $13,171,803  and  notes  in  circulation  at  $15,149,373.  On  the 
corresponding  date  in  1936  foreign  exchange  reserves  were  about  50  per  cent 
less,  totalling  U.S.$698,120,  while  gold  holdings  totalled  $13,054,201. 

Under  the  Foreign  Loan  Readjustment  Agreement  of  April,  1936,  all  pay- 
ments for  that  year  were  met  with  difficulty  and  not  always  on  time.  In  1937 
each  monthly  quota  was  promptly  met  without  undue  disturbance  of  exchange. 
Near  the  end  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  coffee  market, 
the  Government  removed  67  per  cent  of  the  coffee  export  tax,  since  coffee  is  the 
main  source  of  foreign  exchange.  In  consequence,  it  was  decreed  that,  effective 
January  1,  1938,  the  service  of  the  loan  would  be  suspended. 

Present  Situation  Satisfactory 

At  one  stage  in  1936  it  was  anticipated  that  El  Salvador  would  have  a 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments,  but  with  an  important  falling  off  in  imports 
during  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year,  the  demand  for  foreign  exchange  was 
much  easier.  There  was  a  somewhat  similar  situation  during  1937,  but  El  Sal- 
vador's position  as  a  creditor  was  more  defined  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  Offers  of  foreign  exchange  in  con- 
siderable volume  usually  coincide  with  the  marketing  months  for  coffee,  namely, 
December  to  April;  in  the  other  months  of  the  year  the  Central  Bank  is  required 
to  supply  the  principal  needs  of  the  country,  which  it  was  able  to  do  adequately 
during  1937.  The  methods  adopted  by  the  Banco  Central  de  Reserva  de 
El  Salvador,  and  which  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  have  proved 
satisfactory  for  the  republic's  needs,  with  the  result  that  foreign  exchange  pur- 
chases have  not  had  to  be  restricted  by  direct  governmental  measures. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

TEXTILE   SMALL  WARES 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1730  (March  27,  1937),  page  488,  the  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  London  writes- that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  as  to  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported 
textile  smallwares: — 

1.  Imported  textile  smallwares  of  the  descriptions  set  out  in  paragraph  2,  made  wholly 
or  partly  of  cotton,  wool  (including  alpaca,  mohair,  cashmere,  llama,  vicuna,  and  camel's 
hair),,  silk,  artificial  silk,  hemp,  flax,  or  jute,  whether  or  not  coated,  impregnated,  or  in  any 
other  way  treated  or  operated  upon,  but  not  including  goods  made  wholly  or  mainly  of 
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reed,  rush,  straw,  or  coir,  shall  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  both 
wholesale  and  retail. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  set  out  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs,  the  indication  of  origin 
shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

A.  (i)  Armbands,  braces,  garters,  and  suspenders 
(ii)  Badges  and  initials 

(hi)  Belts  and  girdles  (sports,  trouser,  and  dress)  other  than  elastic, 
(iv)  Hat  bands 

(v)  Trimmings  (single)  and  tassels 
Printed  or  stamped  on  each  article  or  on  a  label  securely  attached  or  affixed  thereto  or  on 
the  band,  if  any,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    Provided  that  where  articles  are  in  pairs,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  if  an  indication  of  origin  is  printed  or  stamped  on  a  label  securely 
attached  or  affixed  to  each  pair  or  on  the  band,  if  any,  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

B.  Boot,  shoe,  corset,  and  similar  laces,  whether  tagged  or  untagged. 

Printed  or  stamped  on  the  band  by  which  each  pair  is  surrounded  or,  if  there  is  no  band, 
on  a  label  securely  attached  to  each  pair. 

C.  Goods  of  the  undermentioned  descriptions  on  bobbins,  reels,  cards  or  similar  centres, 
or  in  rolls,  hanks,  skeins,  bundles,  or  pairs: — 

(i)  Bindings. 

(ii)  Braids,  cords,  and  webbings  (other  than  elastic) 

(iii)  Fringes 

(iv)  Galbons 

(v)  Gimps 

(vi)  Petershams 

(vii)  Tapes 

(viii)  Trimmings 

Printed,  stamped,  or  impressed  on  the  bobbin,  reel,  card  or  similar  centre  or  where 
there  is  no  such  centre,  on  a. label  securely  attached  to  the  roll,  hank,  skein,  bundle,  or  pair 
or  on  the  band,  if  any,  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

3.  Where  any  of  the  goods  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  a  container  or  wrapper,  an 
indication  of  origin  shall  also  be  printed  or  stamped  thereon. 

4.  Nothing  in  these  recommendations  shall  apply  to  any  article  which  at  the  time  of 
importation  forms  an  integral  part  of  or  is  accessory  to  another  article  with  which  it  is 
imported  and  which  itself  bears  a  conspicuous  indication  of  origin. 

While  marking  at  the  time  of  importation  is  not  proposed,  experience  shows 
that  importers  expect  the  overseas  manufacturer  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
requirements  before  the  goods  are  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Netherlands 

SUMMARY  OF  CRISIS  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1937 

A  translation  of  the  new  Netherlands  Crisis  Import  Act  referred  to  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1773  (January  22,  1938),  page  121,  has 
been  received.  The  new  Act  is  introduced  with  a  reference  to  the  authorities 
"  having  taken  into  consideration  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  require 
that  in  the  present  extraordinary  circumstances  temporary  measures  be  taken 
against  excessive  imports  of  goods  from  abroad  or  in  order  to  protect  and  further 
exports."  The  exact  text  of  the  chief  article  on  control  of  imports  (proclamation 
of  the  Act  being  over  the  Sovereign's  name)  reads  as  follows: — 

We  are  authorized  to  decide,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Minister,  after  having  heard  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  us,  that  during  a  denned  period:  (a)  the  importation  of 
specified  goods  or  specified  kinds  of  goods  shall  be  forbidden  in  so  far  as  the  total  value 
or  the  total  quantity  or  the  total  weight  of  the  imports  of  such  goods  should  exceed  a  pro- 
portion, to  be  fixed  by  us,  of  the  imports  of  the  same  or  similar  goods  during  one  or  more 
preceding  periods;  (b)  the  importation  of  specified  goods  or  specified  kinds  of  goods, 
originating  from  any  country,  shall  be  forbidden  in  so  far  as  the  total  value  or  the  total 
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quantity  or  the  total  weight  of  the  imports  of  such  goods  from  the  country  in  question 
should  exceed  a  proportion,  to  be  fixed  by  us,  of  the  imports  of  the  same  or  similar  goods 
from  that  country  during  one  or  more  preceding  periods;  (c)  the  importation  of  specified 
goods  or  specified  kinds  of  goods  from  any  country  or  countries  to  be  designated  by  us  shall 
be  forbidden  in  so  far  as  the  total  value  or  the  total  quantity  or  the  total  weight  of  the 
imports  of  such  goods  from  that  country  or  those  countries  should  exceed  a  proportion,  to 
be  fixed  by  us,  of  the  imports  of  the  same  or  similar  goods  from  that  country  or  those 
countries  during  one  or  more  preceding  periods;  (d)  in  case  of  a  decision,  as  referred  to  in 
(c),  the  importation  of  such  goods  from  all  non-designated  countries  together  shall  be  for- 
bidden in  so  far  as  the  total  value,  the  total  quantity,  or  the  total  weight  of  these  imports 
should  exceed  an  amount  fixed  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  impose  a  restriction  under  any  of  the  foregoing 
terms,  a  ratifying  Bill  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  States  General.  If  either 
Chamber  of  the  States  General  decides  not  to  pass  the  Bill,  the  decision  is  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Means  are  provided  for  conferring  authority  on  the  Minister  to  grant  special 
import  quotas  in  addition  to  the  aforementioned  quotas.  Provision  is  made  for 
waiving  restrictions  against  goods  free  of  customs  or  statistical  duties,  re-exporta- 
tion or  storage  in  bond  of  restricted  goods,  status  of  goods  when  origin  cannot  be 
proved,  as  well  as  penalties  for  non-observance  of  the  law. 

Except  as  regards  penalized  contraventions,  the  present  Act  is  to  be  cancelled 
as  from  January  1,  1941,  unless  it  should  be  declared  before  that  date  that 
circumstances  do  not  warrant  its  continuance. 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1626  (March  30,  1935)  there 
appeared  a  seven-page  review  of  Netherlands  Crisis  Legislation  in  effect  at  that 
time,  including  the  Netherlands  Crisis  Import  Act  of  December  23,  1931,  as 
amended  November  17,  1933,  which  was  due  to  expire  January  1,  1938. 

Denmark 

NEW  GRAIN  LAW 

(The  Danish  krone  is  equivalent  to  22-3  cents  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange; 
one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  January  19  that,  effective  from  January  1,  1938,  a  new  Danish  Grain  Law 
has  come  into  force,  superseding  the  previous  Grain  Law  of  April  7,  1936.  The 
previous  law  was  amended  on  several  occasions,  and  while  it  originally  provided 
for  fixed  taxes  on  imported  grains,  as  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1688  (June  6,  1936),  page  1103,  these  taxes  were  abolished  in  the 
subsequent  amendments,  as  grain  prices  had  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  c.i.f. 
prices  were  higher  than  the  prices  fixed  in  the  original  law. 

The  new  law  has  again  fixed  taxes  on  foreign  grain,  so  that  the  prices  c.i.f. 
Danish  ports,  including  taxes,  are  as  follows  in  kroner  per  100  kilograms:  wheat 
and  barley,  14;  rye  and  maize,  13-50;  oats  and  mixed  grain,  13. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  differentiation  between  hard  and  soft  wheat.  In 
the  previous  law,  the  tax  on  hard  wheat  was  to  be  100  per  cent  higher  than  on 
soft  wheat  but  not  less  than  3  kroner  per  100  kilos  for  hard  wheat  and  4-30 
kroner  per  100  kilos  for  flour. 

The  prices  mentioned  above  are  to  be  increased  by  10  ore  on  January  1, 
20  ore  on  February  1,  30  ore  on  March  1  and  40  ore  on  April  1  in  both  the  years 
1938  and  1939,  and  to  be  effective  until  September  1. 

At  the  present  time,  current  c.i.f.  quotations  for  the  grains  on  which  taxes 
are  to  be  collected  are  above  those  fixed  by  the  Grain  Law;  as  a  result,  no  taxes 
can  be  collected.  The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  law  is  to  compensate  Danish 
producers  of  grain  in  case  the  world  market  prices  should  fall  below  the  level 
fixed  by  the  law.  As  in  the  previous  law,  the  taxes  are  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
when  the  prices  of  grain  increase  or  decrease,  but  only  after  a  week  has  elapsed 
and  the  c.i.f.  price  has  altered  by  at  least  25  ore  per  100  kilos. 
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The  tax  on  maize  will  vary  according  to  the  relation  between  the  prices  of 
maize  and  pork,  at  present  approximately  1  to  10.  With  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
pork  in  relation  to  the  price  of  maize,  the  tax  on  maize  will  be  proportionately 
increased,  and  vice  versa,  when  the  change  varies  by  more  than  half  a  point 
within  four  consecutive  weeks. 

The  taxes  will  apply  even  though  the  grains  are  imported  crushed,  coarsely 
ground,  malted,  milled,  or  in  the  form  of  groats  or  similar  products,  and  similar 
taxes  will  be  fixed  on  other  products  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  can  be  used  as  feeding  stuffs. 

The  proceeds  of  the  taxes  will  go  to  a  fund  which,  after  deductions  have 
been  made  for  expenses,  will  be  distributed,  according  to  a  sliding  scale,  as  soon 
after  September  1  of  1938  and  1939  as  possible,  to  owners  of  farms  having  a 
land  value  of  10,000  kroner  or  less. 

When  grain  or  grain  products  are  exported  from  Denmark,  permission  may 
be  granted,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  exporter  to  import  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  feed  grain  subject  to  a  reduced  tax. 

While  import  licences  are  not  required  for  the  importation  of  grain,  importers 
must  submit  a  statement  to  the  State  Grain  Office  on  the  fifteenth  and  last  day 
of  each  month,  covering  all  contracts  made  with  foreign  countries  for  the  previous 
half  month. 

The  new  law  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1938,  and  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  December  31,  1939. 

Finland 

TARIFF  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  January  19,  1938,  that  a  law  and  a  resolution  were  passed  in  Finland  on 
December  17  and  December  22  last  respectively,  providing  for  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Finnish  Customs  Tariff,  effective  from  January  1,  1938,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

Old  Rate     New  Rate 
Finnish  Marks  per  Kilo 


Woollen  underclothing  and  stockings   40.00  25.00 

Rubber  footwear  with  vamps   12.00  10.00 

Rubber  footwear  without  vamps   12.00  8.00 

Rubber  heels  and  soles   12.00  8.00 

Rubber  gloves  and  surgical  and  sanitary  articles  of  soft 

rubber    20.00  15.00 

Surgical  and  technical  articles  of  hard  rubber   20.00  15.00 

Finnish  Marks  per  100  Kilos 

Cement,  Portland  cement  and  other  varieties  of  cement 

used  for  building  purposes   48.00  12.00 


(One  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds;  one  Finnish  mark  is  equivalent  to  $0.0252  Canadian  at  par 
and  to  $0.0221  at  present  exchange.) 

Mexico 

TARIFF  CHANGES 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1774 
(January  29,  1938) ,  page  152,  regarding  increases  made  in  the  tariff  of  Mexico 
in  a  decree  effective  January  21,  1938,  a  translation  of  this  decree  has  now  been 
received.  Duties  have  been  considerably  increased  on  about  225  items  regarded 
as  not  of  prime  necessity.  The  new  duties  are  to  remain  in  force  until  April 
30,  1938.  The  decree  provides  for  reductions  as  from  May  1,  1938,  but  even 
then  the  rates  will  remain  higher  than  those  formerly  in  force. 

The  chief  items  of  export  to  Mexico  from  Canada  are  not  affected  by  the 
tariff  increases.  These  are  (with  export  values  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1937)  soda  and  compounds,  $1,048,495;  newsprint  paper, 
$702,883;  aeroplanes,  $230,514;  acids,  $64,903;  and  artificial  abrasives, 
$60,174.  Other  products  which  Canada  exports  to  Mexico  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, not  affected  by  the  changes,  include  malt,  rubber  footwear,  tires,  pre- 
served fish,  silk  stockings,  wood-pulp,  ferro-silicon,  aluminium,  agricultural 
implements,  needles  and  pins,  nickel,  zinc  spelter,  and  brushes. 
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The  chief  products  of  interest  to  Canada  affected,  either  wholly  or  partly, 
by  the  increased  duties  include  copper  wire  and  cable,  of  which  Canada's  exports 
to  Mexico  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1937,  were  valued  at  $120,847; 
electric  apparatus,  $85,932;  wool  fabrics,  $33,722;  barley,  $32,500;  furs, 
$27,328;  leather,  $22,932;  oilcloth,  $18,196;  and  a  number  of  other  items  of 
lesser  importance.  The  following  table  gives  the  former  duties,  new  duties 
effective  until  April  30,  and  the  reduced  rates  to  be  brought  into  force  on  May  1 
on  goods  of  interest  to  Canada: — 


From 
Prior*to  Jan.  21  to 
Jan.  21,  April  30, 


Tanned  skins,  without  the  hair,  less  than  1  cm.  thick.  .  .  .per  kg. 
Furs  of  beaver,  rabbit,  hare,  muskrats  and  the  like,  untanned 

per  kg. 

Barley  per  kg. 

Common  plywood   .per  kg. 

Pine  and  fir  wood,  sawn,  planed  or  hewn  with  the  axe,  in  boards, 

joists  and  beams,  over  90  mm.  in  thickness.  .  ..per  100  kgs. 
Common  wood,  other  than  pine  or  fir,  sawn,  planed  or  hewn  with 

the  axe,  in  boards,  joists  and  beams,  not  exceeding  55  mm. 

in  thickness  and  over  3  metres  in  length  per  100  kgs. 

Furniture  of  fine  wood  or  of  common  wood  veneered  with  fine 

wood  not  upholstered  per  kg. 

Same,  upholstered  per  kg. 

Furniture  of  common  wood  not  upholstered  per  kg. 

Same,  upholstered  per  kg. 

Lubricating  oils,  in  containers  over  5  kgs  per  kg. 

Barbed  wire  per  kg. 

Pipes  and  tubes,  iron  or  steel,  up  to  7  cms.  inside  diameter 

per  kg. 

Same,  more  than  7  and  up  to  14  cms  per  kg. 

Same,  over  14  cms  per  kg. 

Refrigerators  of  iron  or  wood,  weighing  up  to  200  kgs..  .per  kg. 

Same,  over  200  kgs  per  kg. 

Furniture,  iron  or  steel,  weighing  up  to  10  kgs  per  kg. 

Same,  over  10  kgs  per  kg. 

.Lamps,  lanterns,  or  reflectors,  not  specified,  of  iron  or  steel, 

weighing  up  to  5  kgs  per  kg. 

Same,  over  5  kgs  per  kg. 

Insulated  wire  and  cables,  not  armoured  per  kg. 

Cables,  insulated  and  armoured  per  kg. 

Cotton    tissues,    oiled,   waxed    or    prepared    with  pyroxyline, 

per  kg. 

Wool  velvet,  weighing  up  to  400  grams  per  sq.  metre.. per  kg. 

Same,  more  than  400  grams  per  sq.  metre  per  kg. 

Drugs  and  patent  medicines,  not  specified  per  kg. 

Varnishes  and  colours,  prepared  with  a  base  of  alcohol  or 

ether  per  kg. 

Varnishes  and  colours,  prepared,  not  specified,  in  containers 

up  to  5  kgs  per  kg. 

Same,  over  5  kgs  per  kg. 

Blank  films,  for  cinematographs  per  kg. 

Blank  films,  for  photographic  use  per  kg. 

Kraft  paper  in  rolls  not  less  than  1  metre  in  width  and  85 

cms.  in  diameter,  weighing  more  than  100  but  not  more 

than  125  grams  per  sq.  metre  per  kg 

Same,  weighing  more  than  125  grams  per  sq.  metre.. per  kg 

Hats  of  hair  felt  each 

Dry  electric  cells  per  kg 

Treadle  or  lever  sewing  machines,  weighing  up  to  100  kgs. per  kg 

Same,  over  100  kgs  per  kg 

Radio  receivers  with  cabinet  per  kg 

Same,  without  cabinet  per  kg 

Radio  tubes  each 

Switches,  weighing  up  to  5  kgs  per  kg 

Same,  over  5  kgs  per  kg 

Switchboards  of  fireproof  materials,  with  electric  apparatus. 

weighing  up  to  75  kgs  per  kg 

Same,  over  75  kgs   ..per  kg 

Apparatus    for    measuring    electric    units,    weighing    up  to 

25  kgs  per  kg 

Same,  over  25  kgs  per  kg 

Calculating  machines  .  per  kg 

Typewriters  per  kg 


1938 
Pesos 


1938 
Pesos 


From 
May  1, 
1938 


o  .  oU 

9 

50 

0  .  00 

2.00 

5. 

00 

3.80 

0.05 

0. 

10 

0.06 

0.20 

0 . 10 
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0 . 50 
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0 . 80 
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1 

80 
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2 

50 
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1 

00 

0.60 

0.75 

1.50 

0.90 

0.09 

0. 

18 

0.12 

0.05 

0. 

10 

0.06 

0.06 

0 

12 

0.09 

0.04 

0 

08 

0.06 

0.02 

0. 

06 

0.04 

0.50 

1 

00 

0.75. 

0.45 

1 

00 

0.60 

0.80 

2 

00 

1.00 

0.60 

1 

80 

0.90 

0.80 

2 

00 

1.00 

0.60 

1 

.60 

0.80 

0.30 

0 

60 

0.40 

0.08 

0 

15 

0.10 

1.70 

4 

.00 

2.00 

9.00 

18 

.00 

14  00 

5."  00 

11 

00 

9.00 

1.00 

3 

.00 

2.00 

0.60 

1 

.00 

0.65 

0.60 

1 

.00 

0.65 

0.40 

0 

.70 
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1 

50 
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1.00 

3 

.00 

2.00 

0.05 

0 

20 

0.10 

0.02 

0 

.10 

0.06 

4.25 

7 

00 

6.00 

0.80 

1.40 

1.25 

0.10 

0 

20 

0.15 

0.05 

0 

15 

0.10 

1.20 

3 

50 

2.50 

0.40 

2 

00 
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0 

30 
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1 

50 
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0.15 

0 

60 
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1 
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60 
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50 
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3 
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Mexico  Tariff  Changes — Concluded 


From 

Prior  to  Jan.  21  to  From 

Jan.  21,  April  30,  May  1, 

1938         1938  1938 


Pesos       Pesos  Pesos 


Phonographs  and  combined  phonographs  and  radios  .  .per  kg. 

Vacuum  cleaners  per  kg. 

Machine  belting,  rubber  per  kg. 

Shovels  per  kg. 

Hand  tools,  not  specified  per  kg. 

Loaded  cartridges,  not  specified  per  1,000 

Passenger  automobiles,  4  cylinders  each 

Same,  6  cylinders,  for  up  to  6  persons  each 

Same,  8  cylinders  for  up  to  6  persons  each 

Same,  more  than  8  cylinders  each 

Trucks   each 

Bicycles  each 


oo>  ov  <±o 

180  300  250 

200  700  600 

300  700  600 

1,000  2,500  2,000 

150  350  300 


1.20  2.00  1.50 

1.50  4.00  3.00 

0.75  2.00  1.50 

0.02  0.10  0.05 

0.06  0.15  0.10 


35  50  45 


15  30  25 


El  Salvador 


COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  MEXICO 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City, 
reports  under  date  January  22  that  the  commercial  modus  vivendi  between  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador  and  Great  Britain,  which  expired  on  December  16, 
1937,  and  which  provided  for  reciprocal  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  has 
been  renewed  for  a  term  of  18  months  from  that  date.  The  provisions  have 
been  kept  in  effect  by  successive  renewals  since  September  15,  1931. 

It  is  reported  that  a  similar  commercial  modus  vivendi  between  El  Salvador 
and  Mexico,  which  expired  on  October  2,  1937,  has  been  prolonged  for  an  addi- 
tional twelve  months  from  that  date. 


Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City, 
reports  under  date  January  24,  1938,  that  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Honduras,  dated  December  15,  1937,  and  effective  on  January  20, 
1938,  provision  is  made  for  a  three-column  tariff. 

The  minimum  tariff  shall  be  the  customs  tariff  actually  in  force,  and  the 
medium  and  maximum  shall  be  the  same  tariff  with  surcharges  of  25  and  50 
per  cent  respectively. 

The  minimum  tariff  shall  be  applied  to  the  products  of  countries  whose 
imports  from  Honduras  represent  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  its  exports 
to  Honduras. 

The  medium  tariff  shall  be  applied  to  the  products  of  those  countries  whose 
imports  from  Honduras  represent  more  than  25  per  cent  and  less  than  50  per 
•cent  of  its  exports  to  Honduras,  while  the  maximum  tariff  shall  be  applied  to 
the  products  of  countries  whose  imports  from  Honduras  do  not  attain  25  per  cent 
of  its  exports  to  that  republic. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba,  writes 
that  under  a  law  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  effective  December  22,  1937,  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  ordinary  wood  in  logs,  planks,  boards,  poles,  beams, 
ties,  etc.,  has  been  increased  from  $12  to  $17  per  1,000  feet,  and  on  wood  cut 
for  boxes,  from  5  cents  to  7  cents  per  kilogram  (2-2  pounds).  Amendments 
have  also  been  made  in  the  taxes  on  common  resin  soaps,  labels,  bands,  wrappers 
for  cigars,  etc.,  and  containers  for  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  internal  revenue  taxes  are  applicable  to  imported  goods  and  are  col- 
lected in  addition  to  the  ordinary  customs  duties. 


Republic  of  Honduras 


THREE-COLUMN  TARIFF  INTRODUCED 


Dominican  Republic 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXES 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  31,  1938 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
ending  Monday,  January  31,  iI938,  and  for  the  week  ending  [Monday,  January 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  . .  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France   .Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  .Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Ton  OA 

o  an.  z<t. 

.1407 

$  .1889 

.1001 

.1690 

.0072 

.0126 

.0296 

.0351 

.2680 

.2231 

.0252 

.0221 

.0392 

.  0333 

.2382 

.4027 

4 . 8666 

4 . 9974 

.0130 

.  0092 

.4020 

.  5572 

.1749 

.2970 

Unofficial 

.1982 

.0526 

.0526 

.0176 

.0234 

.  2680 

.2511 

.1122 

.  1898 

.  0442 

.0454 

.0060 

.  0074 

.1930 

.0014 

.2680 

.  2576 

.  1930 

.2311 

1 . 0000 

1.0000 

.4985 

.2775 

1.0000 

.9992 

.0392 

.  0333 

4 . 8666 

5.0074 

.0392 

.0333 

1.0138 

1.0411 

.4245 

.  3332 

Unofficial 

.2930 

.  1196 

1.0138 

1.0411 

.1217 

.0517 

Unofficial 

.0400 

.9733 

.5571 

.2800 

.2450 

.  1930 

.3050 

1.0342 

.6576 

4.8666 

4.9912 

4.9431 

5 . 1200 

.2950 

.3125 

.3650 

.3773 

.4985 

.2903 

.4020 

.5585 

.4424 

.4580 

.5678 

.5861 

4.8666 

3.9779 

4.8666 

4.0302 

Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Jan.  31 
$  .1890 
.  1692 
.0126 
.0351 
.2238 
.0222 
.0328 
.4032 
5.0125 
.0092 
.5590 
.2970 
.1983 
.0526 
.0234 
.2519 
.1898 
.0453 
.0074 
.0613 
.2584 
.2318 


.2775 
.9991 
.0328 

5.0225 
.0328 

1.0443 
.3341 
.2760 


the  following 
for  the  week 

24,  11938,  with 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3£ 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

~4£ 

5 

a 

4 

4* 

5 

2i 

i 

3 


1.0443 
.0517 
.  0400 
.5570 
.  2400 
.3050 
.6596 
5.0062 
5.1392 
.2957 
.3127 
.3784 
.2904 
.5590 
.4599 
.5874 
4.0100 
4.0424 


3-4£ 

4 

6 


3| 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

The  French  franc  again  broke  sharply  on  the  25th,  and  in  early  trading  sterling  was  quoted 
at  155  francs  to  the  pound,  a  new  record  high,  but  the  rate  was  reduced  in  late  afternoon 
trading.  Further  weakness,  particularly  in  futures,  followed  on  the  26th  and  27th,  and  discounts 
on  90-day  francs  widened  to  14^  points.  The  belga  moved  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  franc, 
while  the  Swiss  franc  and  Dutch  guilder  displayed  independent  strength.  -  Scandinavian  cur- 
rencies were  also  firm.  South  American  rates  showed  mixed  trends,  with  the  Argentine  peso 
ruling  comparatively  steady.  The  pound  sterling  at  Montreal  remained  close  to  $5,  while 
United  States  funds  were  quoted  at  a  discount  of     to  1  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Foodstuffs — 

Miscellaneous — 

Men's  Suits,  Made-to-Measure. . 

Clothes  Pegs  (Dolly)  

68 

69 
70 
71 

Bristol,  England  

Hamilton,  Bermuda  

Cardiff,  Wales  

Cardiff,  Wales  

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  11  and  March  11;  Montrose,  Feb.  18;  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  Feb.  25;  Montclare,  March  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  10  and  March  17;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  17;  Beaverburn, 
Feb.  24;  Beaverford,  March  3;  Beaverhill,  March  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  10;  Manchester  Port,  Feb.  17;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Feb.  24;  Manchester  City,  March  3;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  10;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  March  17— all  Manchester  Line 
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To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  Feb.  19;  Dakotian, 
March  5;  Norwegian,  March  26 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow .—Delilian,  Feb.  10;  Athenia,  Feb.  25  and  March  25;  Sulairia,  March  9— 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Feb.  8;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  22; 
Cairnglen,  March  8;  Cairnmona,  March  15 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  24  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry 
and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  Feb.  15;  Flint  II.,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County, 
March  9 — all  County  Line;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  17  (does  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— -Hada  County,  Feb.  15;  Flint  II,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County,  March  9— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  10  and  March  17. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Lena,  Feb.  17, 
Capo  Olmo,  March  17 — both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  16;  Lady  Drake,  March  2; 
Lady  Nelson,  March  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Feb.  15,  March 
1  and  15  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Orotava,  Feb.  18;  a  steamer,  March  4  and  18 — all 
United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports  with 
transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Feb.  21 ;  Kaimata,  March  21 
— both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow  (also  calls  at  Bluff), 
Feb.  11;  City  of  Kimberley,  March  11 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore— City  of  Khios,  Feb.  14;  a  steamer,  Feb.  28 — both  Canada-India 
Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment  at  Aden,  call  at  other  ports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane,  Feb.  12;  Mat- 
tawan  (calls  at  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira,  will  also  call  at  Freetown  and  Walvis  Bay  if 
sufficient  cargo  offers),  Feb.  25— both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  a  steamer,  Cosmopolitan 
Navigation  Co.,  about  Feb.  10. 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Nordkap,  Guardiaz  Line,  Feb.  15;  Ravnaas  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  11. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  12  and  March  12;  Montrose,  Feb.  19;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Feb.  26;  Montclare,  March  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Feb.  6;  Lan- 
castria,  Feb.  20  and  March  20 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Dromore,  Feb.  15;  Nova 
Scotia,  March  8 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  11  and  March  18;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  18;  Beaverburn,  Feb. 
25;  Beaverford,  March  4;  Beaverhill,  March  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Feb.  12; 
Andania,  Feb.  26;  Alaunia,  March  5 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  12;  Manchester  Port,  Feb.  19;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Feb.  26;  Manchester  City,  March  5;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  12;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  March  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Feb.  12;  Athenia,  Feb.  26;  Sulairia,  March  11 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Feb.  10;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  24; 
Cairnglen,  March  10;  Cairnmona,  March  17 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Consuelo,  Feb.  19; 
Kelso,  March  8;  Bassano,  March  23 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso,  March  8;  Bassano,  March  23 — all 
Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  7; 
Dorelian,  Feb.  21;  Dakotian,  March  8 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Bristol 
City,  Feb.  14;  Gloucester  City,  Feb.  28;  Boston  City,  March  16— all  Bristol  City  and 
Dominion  Lines. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  18. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  11  and  March  18. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia.— Batory,  Gdynia  America  Line,  Feb.  18  and  March  18. 

To  Gothenburg. — Blankaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Feb.  28  (also  calls  at 
Scandinavian  ports) ;  Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Feb.  21. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  14  and  28;  Magnhild 
(also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand  Bank,  For- 
tune and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  18,  March  4  and  18; 
Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  7  and  21, 
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March  7;  Dromore,  Feb.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8 — both  Furness  Line;  Northern  Ranger, 
Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  16  and  March  2. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only).  Feb.  10; 
Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  17;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  24;  Lady  Somers,  March  3 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24; 
Lady  Drake,  March  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Feb.  19,  March  5  and  19 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Feb.  19;  Colborne, 
March  5 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  Feb.  9  and  March  9;  Lille- 
mor,  Feb.  23  and  March  23 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as 
cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaipara,  Feb.  28;  Kaimata,  March  29 
— both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow  (also  calls  at  Bluff), 
Feb.  19;  City  of  Kimberley,  March  19 — both  Montreal- Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince,  Furness-Prince 
Line,  Feb.  21. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  19;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tal- 
thybius,  March  8;  Tyndareus,  April  5— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at 
Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Feb.  15;  Niagara,  March  15 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Djambi,  March  2;  Tosari,  April 
1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Romney,  Feb.  11;  Hauraki,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 
March  4. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Feb.  19;  Damsterdyk  (calls  Glas- 
gow), March  5;  Delftdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Tacoma,  Feb.  15;  Portland,  March  6 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line;  Schwaben,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  March  7. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Feb.  6;  Washington, 
Feb.  27;  San  Francisco,  March  13 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Feb.  17;  Rialto, 
March  15;  Cellina,  April  8 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  March. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
and  Calcutta. — Silverbelle,  Feb.  7;  Manoeran,  March  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (will 
also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Brandanger,  Feb.  24;  Hardanger,  March  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivrat,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian.. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.   (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza.  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone. 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgai 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole.  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  nsed  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  CORMACK'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  Ireland 
(whose  territory  includes  Northern  Ireland),  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary 
is  as  follows: — 

Kitchener  Feb.  14  Belleville  Feb.  17 

Guelph  Feb.  15  Toronto  Feb.  18 

Oshawa  Feb.  16  Ottawa  Feb.  21  and  22 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  should  com- 
municate, for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

DURING  1937 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  26,  1938. — For  purposes  of  review  the  1937  business 
year  in  the  United  States  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  periods.  The 
first,  which  was  marked  by  a  decided  improvement  in  industrial  and  financial 
conditions,  lasted  until  spring;  the  second,  during  which  there  was  a  sharp 
decline,  continued  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year. 

For  example,  steel  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1937  exceeded  all  records 
for  any  similar  period,  being  593,767  tons  above  the  previous  record  of  1929; 
before  the  end  of  the  year  weekly  output  had  declined  by  86  per  cent.  The  end 
of  March  marked  the  peak  of  the  stock  market  recovery.  This  was  followed  by 
an  increasing  number  of  industrial  disputes,  as  a  result  of  which  industries 
speeded  up  production,  and  inventories  piled  up  at  a  time  when  general  pur- 
chasing power  was  decreasing.  Values  receded  rapidly  in  the  security  markets, 
white  industrial  production  dropped  and  factory  payrolls  shrank  as  unemploy- 
ment increased. 

Steel  Industry 

As  a  result  of  a  sharp  decline  in  general  industrial  activity  in  the  closing 
months  of  1937,  operations  in  the  steel  industry  were  depressed  to  the  lowest 
level  in  more  than  three  years,  although  production  in  the  first  nine  months 
had  come  within  2  per  cent  of  equalling  the  corresponding  1929  record  tonnage. 
Despite  the  let-down  in  the  last  quarter,  the  year  as  a  whole  set  new  records 
for  the  industry  in  the  numbers  employed,  average  wage  rates,  and  total  payrolls. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  steel 
ingot  production  for  1937  was  approximately  50,250,000  tons — larger  than  for 
any  previous  year  except  1929  and  1928 — and  was  5-5  per  cent  more  than  the 
47,512,800  tons  produced  in  1936.  The  industry  operated  at  an  average  of 
72-39  per  cent  of  capacity  as  compared  with  68-36  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 
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Steel  industry  payrolls  during  1937  amounted  to  about  $975,000,000,  a  new 
record,  and  represented  a  gain  of  $220,000,000  or  25  per  cent  over  the  $758,060,- 
000  paid  to  employees  in  1936.  Two  wage  increases,  one  of  about  10  per  cent 
in  November,  1936,  and  one  of  15  per  cent  in  March,  1937,  brought  hourly  wage 
rates  to  an  average  of  83  cents,  the  highest  ever  attained  in  the  industry. 
Employment  rose  from  537,000  in  December,  1936,  to  a  record  level  of  603,000 
in  August,  .1937,  and  after  the  latter  date  it  continued  to  hold  at  the  1936  level 
despite  a  decline  in  production.  During  1937  the  industry  allocated  $300,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  new  plants  and  the  installation  of, new  equipment. 

The  relative  stability  of  steel  demand  which  characterized  the  year  1936 
was  not  in  evidence  in  1937.  Demand  through  most  of  the  year  from  the  auto- 
mobile, farm  implement,  and  miscellaneous  lines  was  in  large  volume,  but  such 
important  steel  users  as  construction  industries  and  railroads  continued  to  lag 
in  buying.  Pig  iron  output  for  1937  totalled  36,599,836  tons,  an  increase  of 
19-5  per  cent  over  the  1936  production  of  30,618,797  tons.  During  the  year  there 
was  a  loss  to  the  industry  of  twenty  furnaces,  leaving  only  93  in  blast  on 
January  1,  1938. 

Automobile  Industry 

The  automobile  industry,  after  a  progressive  expansion  in  sales  during  the 
past  five  years  which  has  almost  quadrupled  its  annual  volume  of  production 
from  the  depression  low,  was  faced  with  a  sudden  slump  in  demand  in  the  late 
months  of  1937,  resulting  in  lay-offs  or  three-day  weeks  for  many  employees. 

Despite  the  interruption  of  production  by  labour  disputes  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  decrease  in  sales,  the  Automobile  Manufacturers'  Association 
reports  automobile  production  at  approximately  4,975,000  units  for  1937,  second 
only  to  the  record  number  of  5,621,000  units  in  1929.  The  1937  production  was 
8  per  cent  over  that  of  1936  and  250  per  cent  above  the  1932  figure.  The  whole- 
sale value  of  all  automotive  products,  including  accessories,  replacement  parts, 
and  tires  and  service  equipment,  as  well  as  passenger  cars  and  trucks,  was 
$4,177,000,000  (cars  and  trucks  accounted  for  $2,802,000,000)  as  compared  with 
a  1936  total  value  of  $3,959,248,656  ($2,584,421,495). 

At  the  peak  of  production  in  1937  the  industry  provided  515,000  workers 
with  $16,000,000  a  week  in  wages  and  accounted  for  3,700,000  carloads  of  railway 
freight  as  well  as  a  market  for  many  other  commodities  such  as  rubber,  steel, 
copper,  aluminum,  lead,  gasoline  and  oil. 

The  greatest  improvement  for  the  year  was  in  export  operations,  650,000 
vehicles  of  United  States  manufacture  having  been  sold  outside  of  the  country. 
Truck  exports  were  47  per  cent  above  the  1936  figure.  Another  dominant 
influence  in  the  1937  operations  was  replacement  buying,  3,000,000  cars  and 
trucks  having  been  retired  or  destroyed  during  the  year. 

Total  vehicles  owned  in  the  United  States  have  reached  a  new  peak  of 
29,650,000,  of  which  25,400,000  are  passenger  cars  and  4,250,000  motor  trucks, 
a  gain  of  5  per  cent  over  1936.  Gasoline  consumption  is  estimated  at  19,500,- 
000,000  gallons,  a  gain  of  8  per  cent  over  1936,  the  previous  best  year. 

Building  and  Construction 

Building  and  construction  still  lags  behind  the  other  industries.  Although 
some  progress  has  been  made  from  the  depression  level,  this  industry  showed 
only  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  dollar  volume  of  construction  contracts 
awarded  during  1937  as  compared  with  1936.  The  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 
report  for  the  37  Eastern  States  places  the  total  value  of  contracts  at 
$2,913,060,000,  the  highest  since  1931,  as  compared  with  $2,675,296,000  in  1936, 
an  increase  of  9  per  cent.  Gains  over  1936  were  registered  from  January  to 
August,  while  declines  ranging  from  5  to  12  per  cent  took  place  from  September 
to  December.   The  December  volume  was  about  the  name  as  in  1936. 
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The  total  value  of  contracts  for  1937  was  divided  as  follows:  residential 
contracts,  $905,292,800-,  a  rise  of  13  per  cent  over  the  previous  year;  non- 
residential construction,  $1,148,172,600,  20  per  cent  more  than  in  1936;  public 
utility  contracts,  $277,730,100,  a  34  per  cent  increase;  and  public  works  con- 
struction, $581,864,500,  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent. 

Practically  all  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  building  material,  with  the 
exception  of  Portland  cement  producers,  showed  substantial  advances  in  sales 
and  earnings,  the  gains  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  having  been  sufficient  to 
offset  the  reduced  pace  of  the  final  months.  The  slow  recovery  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  may  be  attributed  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  building  materials 
and  building  labour  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Residential  construction  offers  the  greatest  potential  field  for  the  revival  of 
the  building  industry.  The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  reports  that  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1937  dwelling  units  were  provided  for  16,768  families  in 
the  1,502  cities  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  over,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  over 
the  like  period  of  1936. 

Textile  Industry 

The  cotton  textile  industry  entered  the  spring  of  1937  with  heavy  orders 
booked,  due  to  the  expectation  of  active  trade  and  a  generally  high  price  level. 
In  addition,  the  possibility  of  labour  trouble  and  higher  wage  costs  were  incen- 
tives to  the  early  placing  of  orders.  The  industry  built  up  large  inventories, 
and  operations  were  continued  at  a  high  rate  long  after  orders  started  to  drop  off. 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  mills  established  a  new  high  record  in  March 
of  779,000  bales  and  continued  on  an  average  of  550,000  bales  a  month  until 
October.  The  result  was  a  heavy  accumulation  of  stocks  in  the  mills.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  retail  distributors  bought  only  sufficient  supplies  during  the  last 
eight  months  to  meet  current  demand. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

Rayon  had  a  record  year  in  1937,  the  estimated  production  being  290,000,000 
pounds.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  production  totalled  237,000,000 
pounds  as  against  209,000,000  pounds  in  the  1936  period.  Of  this  amount, 
181,000,000  pounds  was  viscose  rayon  and  56,000,000  pounds  acetate.  In  1929 
the  production  was  only  121,000,000  pounds.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  use 
of  rayon  has  been  in  the  woven  goods  field,  which  in  1936  took  about  217,000,000 
pounds.  The  industry  has  an  estimated  annual  capacity  of  325,000,000  pounds, 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  increasing  this  to  about  400,000,000  pounds. 

WOOL 

The  woollen  industry,  which  is  given  to  wider  fluctuations  in  volume  and 
price  than  the  cotton,  curtailed  operations  as  soon  as  the  demand  dropped  off. 
Stocks  are  comparatively  small,  although  inventory  losses  have  been  heavy. 
The  price  of  wool  in  the  spring  was  approximately  $1.08  per  pound,  whereas  at 
the  close  of  the  year  it  was  from  70  to  75  cents  per  pound.  At  present  the  mills 
are  only  operating  at  about  40  per  cent  of  capacity. 

COTTON 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
total  United  States  production  of  cotton  on  December  1  at  18,746,000  bales  of 
478  pounds  as  against  12,399,000  bales  in  1936  and  a  five-year  average  (1928-32) 
of  14,667,000  bales.  This,  together  with  the  record  high  supply  of  foreign 
cotton,  estimated  at  20,100,000  bales,  gives  a  world  supply  much  above  that  of 
the  1936-37  high  record. 

Increased  domestic  production,  a  large  world  supply,  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  and  marked  curtailments  in  shipments  to  the 
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Orient,  have  resulted  in  reducing  the  price  of  cotton  from  14-8  cents  to  8-3 
cents  per  pound.  The  Government  has  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  cotton 
producer  by  making  loans  at  a  basic  price  of  9  cents  and  is  also  paying  a 
subsidy  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

On  August  1,  the  world  carry-over  of  cotton  was  51,163,000  bales,  or 
6,814,000  bales  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  view  of  the  probable  decline 
in  domestic  and  Far  Eastern  demand  the  carry-over  of  United  States  cotton  on 
July  31,  1938,  if  consumption  remains  at  present  levels,  will  be  about  11,000,000 
bales,  almost  a  normal  year's  crop. 

Newsprint 

The  severe  recession  experienced  by  the  paper  industry  in  the  late  months 
of  1937  failed  to  overcome  the  sharp  gains  in  production  which  had  been 
recorded  up  to  mid-year.  In  two  major  divisions  of  manufacture,  newsprint 
and  paperboard,  production  exceeded  that  of  1936  and  established  new  high 
records. 

The  News  Print  Service  Bureau  reports  production  of  4,943,717  tons  of 
newsprint  in  North  America  for  1937,  which  was  11-3  per  cent  above  the 
4,439,034  tons  for  1936.  Canada  supplied  3,645,309  or  75-1  per  cent  of  the 
total;  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland  supplied  945,721  tons  and  352,687 
tons  respectively.  Canada's  output  was  14-2  per  cent  greater  than  in  1936,  the 
United  States'  2-6  per  cent,  and  Newfoundland's  7-5  per  cent  more. 

Shipment©  from  the  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  almost 
equalled  the  production  of  1937,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  mill  stocks  amounted 
to  49,657  tons  as  against  38,745  tons  in  1936. 

United  States  imports  of  newsprint  paper  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1937  totalled  3,011,203  tons  as  against  2,472,586  tons  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1936.  Canada  supplied  2,636,584  tons  or  87-6  per  cent,  European  countries 
268,593  tons  or  8-9  per  cent,  and  Newfoundland  106,026  tons  or  3-5  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Situation 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  agricultural  situation  in  the  United  States 
in  1937  was  the  resumption  of  this  country's  former  position  as  an  exporter 
of  wheat  and  corn  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  Another  important  domestic 
crop  during  the  year  was  cotton,  which  reached  a  high  record  of  18,746,000  bales. 

The  combination  of  export  sales  and  larger  volume  of  production  brought 
the  United  States  farmer  the  highest  income  since  1929.  Total  cash  income  from 
sales  of  farm  products  and  from  government  payments  in  1937  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  $8,500,000,000  as  compared  with 
$7,918,000,000  in  1936.  The  greater  portion  of  this  was  due  to  increased  income 
from  crops. 

Incomes  from  the  principal  crops  in  1937  with  1936  figures  within  paren- 
theses were:  wheat,  $667,000,000  ($408,000,000);  tobacco,  $318,000,000  ($235,- 
000,000);  fruits  and  nuts,  $552,000,000  ($481,000,000).  Income  from  live  stock 
and  animal  products  amounted  to  $4,280,000,000  ($4,171,000,000). 

WHEAT 

The  United  States  wheat  situation  in  1937  was  much  improved  over  the 
previous  four  years  when  successive  droughts  reduced  domestic  crops  to  very 
low  levels.  Once  again  there  was  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  the  country,  which 
enabled  the  United  States  to  return  to  its  position  as  an  exporter  of  wheat. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  estimate  the  production  of  all  wheat  in  the 
United  States  at  873,993,000  bushels,  about  40  per  cent  more  than  the  1936 
production  of  626,766,000  bushels  and  1  per  cent  greater  than  the  five-year 
average  (1928-32)  of  864,532,000  bushels.    The  area  harvested  during  the  past 
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year  amounted  to  64,460,000  acres,  32  per  cent  above  the  1936  total,  and  7  per 
cent  greater  than  the  five-year  average. 

Winter  wheat  production  is  placed  at  685,102,000  bushels  as  against 
519,874,000  bushels  in  1936.  The  area  of  winter  wheat  harvested  is  estimated 
at  46,946,000  acres,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  1936  acreage. 

The  total  production  of  all  spring  wheat  was  188,891,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  106,892,000  bushels  in  1936,  an  increase  of  77  per  cent,  The  1937 
harvested  area  was  17,514,000  acres  as  against  11,176,000  acres  in  1936. 

Durum  wheat  production  in  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota 
totalled  27,791,000  bushels  as  compared  with  8,073,000  bushels  in  1936  and  the 
five-year  average  of  53,687,000  bushels. 

CORN 

A  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  corn  situation  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  Whereas  this  country  was  importing  corn,  it  has  regained  its  posi- 
tion as  an  important  exporter  of  this  commodity.  Up  to  the  end  of  1937  it 
was  reported  that  25,000,000  bushels  had  been  exported  during  the  crop  year, 
mainly  to  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium. 

The  estimated  production  of  corn  for  'all  purposes  in  1937  was  2,644,995,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  1,507,089,000  bushels  in  1936,  an  increase  of  75  per 
cent  and  slightly  higher  than  the  five-year  average  (1928-32).  The  total  area 
harvested  in  1937  was  93,810,000  acres  and  the  average  yield  was  28-2  bushels 
per  acre. 

Commodity  Prices 

The  commodity  price  situation  at  the  close  of  1937  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  contrast  appears  most  clearly  in  the 
prices  of  basic  commodities  such  as  non-ferrous  metals,  the  staple  products  of 
the  tropics,  and  the  major  agricultural  materials.  A  year  ago,  the  prices  of 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  rubber,  sugar,  cocoa,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  butter,  and 
wheat  were  advancing  strongly,  while  prices  of  coffee  and  silk  were  low  but 
firm.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  prices  of  raw  materials  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions  were  weak. 

The  upswing  in  prices,  which  was  under  way  at  the  start  of  1937,  continued 
for  approximately  three  months.  The  advance  was  so  rapid  and  so  extensive 
that  a  check  to  the  movement  was  sure  to  follow  as  prices  of  finished  goods 
could  not  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  raw  material  costs,  labour  costs,  and  taxes 
had  risen. 

In  April  and  May  an  adjustment  took  place,  and  a  decline  in  commodity 
prices  followed.  However,  during  the  late  spring  and  summer  the  decline  was 
halted,  and  advances  in  prices  were  noted  for  such  commodities  as  lead,  zinc, 
tin,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  silk,  hides,  and  butter.  With  the  break  in  the  security 
markets  in  October,  industry  curtailed  or  postponed  purchases  of  raw  materials, 
and  soon  commodity  prices  began  a  decline  which  continued  through  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  shows  the  major 
changes  in  the  index  of  price  levels  (1927-29  equal  100)  during  the  past 
year: — 

Dec.  31,  1937    Apr.  3,  1937    Dec.  26,  1936 


Grains   75.0  124.0  116.0 

Foods   66.4  79.9  79.9 

Textiles   55.3  83.1  77.7 

Fuels   88.7  86.4  83.8 

Iron  and  steel   114.6  112.8  97.6 

Nonferrous  metals   73.5  107.1  81.5 

Building  materials   97.5  110.6  78.4 

Paint  materials   72.3  86.4  82.9 

Chemicals   81.4  84.0  82.0 

Pulp  and  paper   90.1  90.0  82.8 

General  index   78.8  92.9  86.2 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  the  general  commodity  price  index  advanced 
from  86-2  to  its  peak  of  92-9  on  April  3,  1937.  Since  then  the  index  has  lost 
15-2  per  cent  and  was  at  78-8  on  December  31.  While  the  majority  of  com- 
modities have  registered  price  declines,  fuels,  iron  and  steel,  -and  pulp  and  paper 
have  withstood  the  general  downward  trend  and  have  shown  slight  gains  since 
the  general  peak  was  reached  in  April. 

Employment 

A  brief  review  of  the  employment  situation  in  the  United  States  for  1937 
shows  that  factory  employment  held  up  well,  as  did  factory  payrolls,  until 
November.  While  employment  and  payrolls  experienced  a  sharp  contraction 
in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year,  business  was  apparently  reluctant  to  add 
to  the  existing  unemployment  burden  and  consequently  did  not  reduce  staffs 
until  .sometime  after  production  dropped.  The  generally  recognized  scarcity  of 
skilled  labour  has  no  doubt  been  a  factor  in  keeping  men  on  the  payrolls,  and 
there  was  <a  general  tendency  to  spread  the  work  by  staggering  hours  rather 
than  by  resorting  to  outright  dismissals.  The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics 
estimates  that  manufacturing  industries  reduced  forces  by  550,000  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November. 

Despite  the  sharp  reduction  in  employment  recorded  in  October  and 
November,  the  average  number  at  work  in  factories  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1937  was  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Payrolls  for  this  period  increased  by  23  per  cent,  reflecting 
numerous  increases  in  wage  rates  and  the  marked  rise  in  working  hours  last 
spring.  Increased  employment  and  payrolls  were  also  recorded  among  the  non- 
manufacturing  industries,  except  in  anthracite  mines  where  small  declines  were 
shown. 

The  analysis  of  a  recent  Federal  unemployment  census  taken  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  indicates  that  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
adult  population  is  jobless  and  that  the  current  trade  slump  has  been  most 
severe  in  the  eastern  manufacturing  areas  and  in  the  timber  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

The  figure  is  based  on  a  total  of  7,882,912  jobless  who  registered  in  the 
voluntary  unemployment  census,  together  with  a  partial  house  to  house  check 
which  indicated  that  the  number  of  unemployed  might  be  as  high  as  10,870,000. 
Since  the  taking  of  this  census  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  workers  have  been 
laid  off  and  an  additional  1,000,000  face  unemployment  because  of  seasonal 
industrial  declines. 

Financial  Situation 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  policy  during  1937  was  in  general  directed 
towards  keeping  the  reserve  position  of  member  banks  currently  in  close  adjust- 
ment to  credit  needs,  and  towards  maintaining  a  condition  of  monetary  use.  In 
following  this  policy  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  set  up  a  sterilization  fund  in 
December,  1936,  and  on  December  24,  1937,  the  gold  holdings  of  this  fund 
totalled  $1,232,000,000.  By  the  end  of  January,  1936,  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  no  decrease  in  the  heavy  inflow  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  and  in  order 
to  meet  the  situation  they  exercised  their  right  under  the  Banking  Act  of  1935 
to  announce,  as  in  1936,  an  increase  in  reserve  requirements,  half  to  take  place 
on  March  1  and  half  on  May  1. 

The  excess  reserves  of  member  banks,  which  amounted  to  $2,010,000,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  subsequently  reduced  to  $890,000,000  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  rise  in  June  the  excess  reserves 
fell  to  $700,000,000  in  September.  About  this  time  a  reduction  from  2  to  \\  per 
cent  in  rediscount  rates  took  place,  and  the  Board  found  it  was  necessary  to 
release  $300,000,000  of  gold  from  the  sterilization  fund,  bringing  reserves  up  to 
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$1,020,000,000  by  the  end  of  September.  Following  this  increase,  the  reserve 
banks  purchased  $38,000,000  of  short-term  government  securities  in  November, 
which  was  a  contributing  factor  in  bringing  the  excess  reserves  to  $1,140,000,000 
at  the  close  of  that  month. 

The  peak  of  all  loans  and  investments  of  the  principal  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  was  reached  in  December,  1936,  when  the  figure  stood 
at  $22,941,000,000.  Since  then  the  trend  has  been  irregularly  downward  until  a 
temporary  bottom  was  reached  on  December  1,  1937,  a  net  contraction  of 
$1,590,000,000.  The  contraction  resulted  chiefly  from  the  liquidation  of  United 
States  Government  securities,  as  well  as  a  reduction  of  $630,000,000  in  loans  in 
September,  mostly  brokers'  loans. 

NEW  FINANCING 

During  1937,  capital  financing,  which  started  to  recover  in  1935  and  which 
in  1936  reached  the  peak  volume  of  a  six-year  period,  declined  drastically.  The 
total  of  $2,694,818,281  fell  almost  to  the  levels  reached  before  the  general 
business  upturn.  It  compared  with  $5,416,063,176  in  1936  and  $3,783,731,843 
in  1935. 

A  noteworthy  trend  during  the  year  was  the  increased  proportion  of  issues 
for  purposes  other  than  refunding.  Refunding  totalled  $1,243,584,890,  which 
was  below  the  $1,451,233,391  for  new  capital  and  other  purposes.  In  contrast, 
new  -capital  in  1936  had  been  $1,797,718,190  as  against  $3,618,344,986  for 
refunding. 

The  general  shrinkage  was  distributed  among  all  classes  of  issues  and  was 
particularly  pronounced  in  the  utility  field  where  refunding  appeared  to  have 
been  almost  completed  -and  where  managements  showed  much  hesitancy  in 
seeking  new  capital  funds.  Public  utility  financing  for  1937  amounted  to 
$722,296,766  as  compared  with  $1,804,193,524  in  1936.  Industrial  offerings 
totalled  $640,690,721  during  the  past  year,  a  considerable  drop  from  the  1936 
amount  of  $1,100,344,875.  While  the  issue  of  industrial  shares  was  slightly 
higher  in  1937,  the  big  decrease  took  place  in  the  issue  of  bonds.  State  and 
municipal  bond  issues  amounted  to  $837,620,947  in  1937  as  against  $1,011,657,879 
in  the  previous  year. 

GOLD  MOVEMENTS 

According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  United  States  imported  gold 
valued  at  $1,631,523,000  in  1937  as  compared  with  $1,144,117,000  in  1936,  an 
increase  of  $487,406,000.  Exports  of  the  metal  for  the  year  totalled  $46,020,000, 
the  largest  since  1934,  as  against  $27,534,000  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase 
of  $18,476,000. 

From  the  end  of  March  to  the  first  week  of  July,  $775,000,000  in  gold  was 
received  from  abroad,  mainly  from  Europe.  Japan  has  also  been  shipping  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  to  the  United  States.  After  the  peak  of  the  movement 
was  reached  in  June,  the  inward  flow  of  gold  gradually  diminished.  As  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Treasury  on  December  21,  1936,  in  placing  purchases  of 
newly-mined  gold  and  further  imports  of  gold  in  an  "  inactive "  account, 
$1,243,000,000  of  gold  stood  in  that  account  on  December  31,  1937,  even  after 
allowing  for  the  release  of  $300,000,000  in  September. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
present  business  recession.  The  relatively  favourable  business  conditions  in 
the  majority  of  foreign  markets,  as  contrasted  to  the  precipitous  decline  here, 
explains  why  exports  have  held  up  much  better  than  imports,  especially  in  recent 
months. 
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For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  exports  from  the  United  States,  including 
re-exports,  amounted  to  $3,026,872,000,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent  over  the  1936 
total  of  $2,226,178,000.  The  value  of  general  imports  for  the  period  was 
$2,875,202,000,  a  gain  of  32  per  cent  over  the  total  of  $2,177,431,000  for  the 
eleven  months  of  1936.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  or  the  favourable 
balance  of  trade,  was  $151,670,000  as  against  $48,747,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1936. 

Two  factors  that  have  assisted  the  upward  trend  in  exports  are  the  con- 
clusion of  a  number  of  'additional  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  the  special 
demand  resulting  from  the  rearmament  programs.  Exports  for  the  first  six 
months  have,  increased  33  per  cent  above  the  1936  level,  and  in  the  latter  months 
of  the  year  advanced  to  39  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

IMPORTS 

The  gain  in  imports,  as  compared  with  the  1936  period,  was  45  per  cent  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  while  in  the  latter  half  the  increase  was  only  18  per 
cent.  These  increases  were  influenced  by  the  following  factors:  the  1936  drought 
left  a  shortage  of  agricultural  supplies  and  in  the  first  few  months  of  1937  it  was 
necessary  to  import  grains,  feeds,  animal  products,  and  vegetable  oils  until 
domestic  crops  were  harvested;  demands  by  the  industries  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  for  increased  amounts  of  raw  materials;  and  the  demands  for  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  fruits,  paper  and  paper  materials,  and  for  luxury  items  such 
as  diamonds  and  furs. 

EXPORTS 

During  the  period  under  review  the  exports  of  agricultural  products 
accounted  for  23-5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  principal  agricultural  commodi- 
ties exported  included  raw  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  milled  rice  and  flour. 
Non-agricultural  commodities  constituted  76-5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
and  included  such  items  as  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  copper  ingots,  plates 
and  rods,  paper  and  paper  manufactures,  industrial  machinery,  agricultural 
machinery,  automotive  products,  aircraft,  wood-pulp,  crude  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  Imports  for  consumption  during  this  period  consisted  of 
52-9  per  cent  agricultural  products  and  47-1  per  cent  non-agricultural  products, 
the  -chief  items  among  these  being  raw  materials,  semi-manufactures,  and  manu- 
factured foodstuffs. 

Railway  Situation  and  Car  Loadings 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  showed  an  improvement  in  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  and  freight  handled  during  the  past  year  as  compared 
with  1936.  Passenger  traffic  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1930>  and 
amounted  to  24,852,000  passenger  miles,  an  increase  of  10-8  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  Preliminary  reports  for  railroads  indicate,  however,  that  the  net 
operating  income  for  1937  will  be  about  $590,000,000  as  compared  with  $667,- 
000,000  in  1936,  a  decrease  of  about  $77,000,000.  After  fixed  charges  have-  been 
met  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  estimates  that  net  income  of  Class  I 
railroads  for  1937  will  be  $85,000,000  as  against  $165,000,000  in  the  previous 
year.  Gross  revenues  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  approximately  $4,185,000,000, 
an  increase  of  3-3  per  cent  over  the  1936  amount  of  $4,059,000,000. 

Despite  the  fact  that  revenue  freight  car  loadings  for  the  fifty-two  weeks 
ended  December  25  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  they  were  the  largest  for 
any  year  since  1931.  The  Association  of  American  Railroads  reports  that  the 
total  of  37,992,928  cars  for  the  year  was  5-4  per  cent  over  the  1936  total  of 
36,062,675  cars. 

Among  the  general  commodity  classifications,  as  was  the  case  in  1936,  the 
greatest  increase  was  shown  in  loadings  of  ore,  which  advanced  36-4  per  cent. 
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Other  commodities  showing  increases  were  as  follows:  grain  and  grain  products, 
0-3  per  cent;  coal,  0-6;  coke,  7-9;  forest  products,  9-9;  miscellaneous,  6-3; 
and  merchandise  l.c.l.,  2-6  per  cent.  A  decrease  of  4-4  per  cent  was  registered 
for  car  loadings  of  live  stock. 

Car  loadings  by  commodities  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  compare  as  follows:  — 

1937  1936 

Commodity                                           Cars  Cars 

Miscellaneous  freight   15,413.556  14,503,879 

Merchandise,  l.c.l   8,478,299  8,267,056 

Coal   6,996,154  6,952,647 

Forest  products                                                               1,844,900  1,678,769 

Ore   2,2.08,530  1,618,761 

Coke                                                                               516,767  479.003 

Grain  and  grain  products   1,809,515  1,804,088 

Live  stock                                                                          725,207  758,472 

Total   37,992,928  36,062,675 

Bank  Clearings 

The  exchange  of  cheques  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  the  United 
States  in  1937  amounted  to  $333,257,707,239,  a  gain  of  1-9  per  cent  over  the 

1936  total  of  $326,823,807,959  and  the  largest  for  any  year  since  1931.  This  was 
only  46  per  cent  of  the  record  turnover  of  $727,848,371,330  in  1929  and  was 
38  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  low  figure,  reached  in  1933,  of  $241,454  844,300. 

The  clearings  in  New  York  City  in  1937  totalled  $186,739,777,521,  a  decrease 
of  3-5  per  cent  from  the  1936  total  of  $193,548,797,427. 

The  cheque  clearings  for  the  country  and  for  New  York  City  from  1929  to 

1937  are  as  follows: — 

Year  United  States         New  York  City 

1929   $727,848,371,330  $447,242,282,161 

1930    543,894.970,187  347,109,528,120 

1931    410,338,166,564  263,270,393,953 

1932    256,744,491,993  160,138,463,783 

1933    241,454.844,300  157,413,993,751 

1934    261,364,857,877  161,506,795,223 

1935    297,177,288,516  181,551,008,863 

1936    326.823.807,959  193.548,797,427 

1937    333.257.707,239  186.739,777,521 


NEW  YORK  MARKET  FOR  LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Live  Poultry 
Imports 

New  York,  January  25,  1938. — For  a  number  of  years  past  Canada  has  been 
practically  the  sole  supplier  of  live  turkeys  to  the  United  States,  although  the 
trade  steadily  declined  from  the  peak  year  in  1931  and  was  almost  negligible  in 
1933.  Since  the  latter  year  there  has  been  an  improvement,  imports  in  1936  of 
25,191  pounds  valued  at  $4,488,  being  four  times  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

United  States  Imports  of  Live  Turkeys 


1931 

Total  Lbs.  134,728 

$  25,702 

Canada  Lbs.  134,612 

$  25,682 


Preliminary 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

45,827 

977 

3,909 

6,234 

29,808 

5,121 

161 

672 

1,303 

5,150 

45,757 

977 

3,897 

6,133 

25,191 

5,112 

161 

664 

1.264 

4,488 

61012—2 
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The  Dominion  also  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  United  States  imports  of  live 
poultry  other  than  turkeys,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Preliminary 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Lbs. 

73,359 

30,110 

21,959 

23,435 

42,151 

1,205,347 

$ 

20,585 

11,655 

7,505 

7,911 

21,492 

188,846 

Lbs. 

64,259 

24,035 

16,639 

16,452 

30,779 

1,092,439 

$ 

14,608 

7,113 

3,699 

4,288 

8,119 

172,058 

Lbs. 

5,427 

2,430 

2,965 

1,435 

2,532 

104,819 

$ 

914 

369 

458 

460 

4,031 

13,739 

Lbs. 

1,097 

725 

916 

2,937 

213 

63 

$ 

2,135 

1,020 

1,429 

1,093 

528 

275 

United  States  Imports  oj  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Guineas 


Total  Lbs. 

Canada  Lbs 

Dominican  Repul 
United  Kingdom 

Two  of  the  principal  states  to  which  all  types  of  live  poultry  are  shipped 
from  Canada  are  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Live  turkeys  are  imported  in 
largest  volume  across  the  Dakota  boundary,  and  other  live  poultry  into  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Domestic  Industry 

Terminal  dealers  in  live  poultry  rarely  engage  in  the  dressed  poultry  busi- 
ness, the  two  industries  being  entirely  distinct;  for  this  reason  they  are  discussed 
separately  in  this  report. 

The  growth  of  the  live  poultry  industry  has  been  more  or  less  concurrent 
with  the  increase  in  the  Jewish  population,  who  have  always  been  the  principal 
consumers  because  of  their  religious  dietary  laws.  Shipments  arrive  at  the  large 
centres  by  rail  and  truck,  less  than  carload  lots  destined  for  New  York  being 
sent  by  express.  Until  several  years  ago  the  largest  percentage  of  receipts 
came  by  freight,  but  now  motor  truck  shipments  predominate.  It  is  considered 
practicable  to  use  the  latter  method  of  transportation  up  to  distances  of  500 
miles,  and  the  haulage  may  be  even  further  increased  as  time  progresses. 

Volume  shipments,  particularly  on  hauls  exceeding  500  miles,  are  sent  by 
rail.  At  one  time  the  coops  were  merely  stacked  on  open  flat  cars,  but  now 
practically  all  shipments  by  rail  come  in  specially  constructed  poultry  cars. 
These  have  a  capacity  up  to  18,400  pounds  of  poultry,  but  during  hot  weather 
the  load  is  reduced  to  around  14,500  pounds.  There  is  accommodation  in  the 
car  for  a  man  who  travels  with  the  poultry  and  feeds  and  waters  them  in  transit. 

Most  of  the  shipments  coming  from  Canada,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  New 
York  market  is  concerned,  arrive  by  truck.  Dealers  are  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  shipment  by  freight  is  preferable,  as  there  is  not  the  same  loss  from 
shrinkage  and  the  back  haul  on  trucks  is  eliminated.  Furthermore,  rail  ship- 
ments are  handled  with  greater  facility  at  the  terminals. 


dealers'  methods  and  charges 

The  centre  of  the  live  poultry  industry  in  New  York  is  the  West  Washington 
market,  where  the  receivers  have  their  offices  and  space  for  keeping  poultry 
which  is  held  over.  Approximately  95  per  cent  of  freight  shipments  are  sold 
directly  off  the  cars,  and  only  the  surplus  is  taken  to  the  market  to  be  disposed 
of  as  opportunity  offers.  Express  and  motor  truck  receipts,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  unloaded  at  the  stands  of  the  dealers  and  sold  from  there. 

Most  live  poultry  receivers  operate  either  as  commission  agents  or  whole- 
sale dealers.  In  other  words,  they  will  either  sell  on  commission  for  the  shipper 
or  purchase  outright,  and  their  business  is  about  equally  divided  between  these 
two  methods.  Practically  all  the  motor  truck  shipments  are  handled  on  a  com- 
mission basis;  on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  freight  receipts  are  for  account 
of  the  receiver. 
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The  customary  commission  on  truck  and  express  lots  is  H  cent  per  pound, 
which  includes  all  handling  charges.  Incoming  poultry  is  transferred  to  so-called 
"long"  coops  having  a  capacity  up  to  200  pounds  of  poultry,  and  the  use  of 
these  is  also  included  in  the  rate  mentioned.  There  is  an  additional  charge,  how- 
ever, for  government  inspection  of  8  cents  per  long  coop  or  $5  per  carload  lot. 

On  freight  shipments  the  commission  is  one  cent  per  pound,  but  in  this  case 
unloading  and  trucking  charges  are  extra.  The  latter  is  only  debited  to  the 
seller  in  the  event  that  the  poultry  is  taken  to  West  Washington  market,  as  on 
sales  from  the  car  the  buyer  arranges  for  his  own  cartage.  Unloading  costs 
amount  to  $71  per  carload,  and  the  trucking  charge  is  25  cents  per  long  coop 
when  less  than  twenty  coops  are  hauled,  in  no  case  exceeding  $5  per  car.  Coops 
are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  each,  and  inspection  charges  are  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Classification  of  Chickens  and  Fowl 

Poultry  raisers  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  on  any  scale  obtain  the  " 
young  chicks  from  hatcheries.  Young  stock  are  first  marketed  as  broilers  at 
weights  of  from  2  to  3^  pounds.  Thereafter  the  females  are  classified  as  year- 
lings, and  at  possibly  ten  or  eleven  months  they  are  sold  as  fowl.  Male  birds 
or  cockerels  later  fall  into  the  category  of  stags,  and  at  around  nine  months 
they  become  old  roosters. 

These  are  general  classifications  and  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
maturity  and  development  of  the  birds.  Furthermore,  supply  and  demand  has 
an  important  bearing  on  market  terminology;  in  a  firm  market,  for  example, 
a  yearling  might  be  sold  as  a  pullet,  and  on  a  slow  market  a  yearling  might  have 
to  be  disposed  of  as  a  fowl. 

Most  poultry  production  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  pullets  for  the  main- 
tenance of  laying  flocks.  For  this  reason  the  greater  percentage  of  the 
poultry  marketed  consists  of  broilers,  young  cockerels,  and  mature  hens.  Broilers 
are  the  first  of  the  young  stock  to  reach  the  market  and  are  most  plentiful  from 
May  until  early  fall.  They  are  followed  by  heavier  chickens,  which  are  avail- 
able in  large  quantities  until  winter.  Fowls  are  marketed  throughout  the  year, 
but  are  sold  in  largest  volume  in  the  fall  when  the  laying  flocks  are  being  culled. 

GRADING 

There  is  government  inspection  of  live  poultry  arriving  in  New  York,  but 
this  is  only  to  ensure  that  the  stock  is  free  from  disease  and  that  it  has  not  been 
fed  excessively  so  as  to  increase  the  weight.  Class  and  quality  grades  are  only 
commercial  and  are  individually  applied  by  each  receiver.  There  is  a  multi- 
plicity of  terminologies  and  they  do  not  remain  constant. 

Apart  from  the  classifications  by  age  and  sex  mentioned  previously,  the 
types  generally  quoted  on  at  present  are  Rocks  (Plymouth) ,  Cross  Rocks,  Leg- 
horns and  Coloured.  Until  November  1  these  were  further  separately  graded 
as  fancy,  average,  and  poor,  but  prices  are  now  a  matter  of  adjustment  between 
buyer  and  seller  after  inspection  of  the  poultry  and  without  reference  to  grades. 
In  the  same  way,  as  from  the  date  mentioned,  published  market  quotations  indi- 
cate price  ranges  only  and  not  quality. 

PRICES 

Fluctuations  in  price  naturally  occur  from  day  to  day,  although  these  varia- 
tions generally  are  within  a  margin  of  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound,  except 
during  holiday  seasons.  Wholesale  prices  at  present  for  fowl  are  from  23  cents 
to  25  cents  per  pound.    Stags  usually  are  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound  under 
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chickens  ;  at  the  moment  chickens  are  quoted  at  20  cents  and  stags  at  15  cents. 
Old  roosters  are  at  their  customary  discount  of  from  3  to  4  cents  below  chickens. 

These  quotations  are  for  best-quality  Rocks.  Cross  Rocks  average  about 
2  cents  per  pound  under  straight  Rocks,  and  Coloured  are  usually  quoted  at 
from  2  to  3  cents  below  the  former.  Leghorns  bring  the  least  and  command 
about  2  cents  per  pound  under  Coloured. 

Turkeys 

The  earliest  figures  available  on  turkey  production  are  those  for  1929,  in 
which  year  the  total  number  of  turkeys  raised  in  the  United  States  was 
16,794,485.  Texas  was  in  first  place  with  an  output  of  3,782,912  birds,  other 
states  showing  a  production  exceeding  1,000,000  turkeys  being  North  Dakota 
(1,457,930),  Minnesota  (1,306,058),  and  California  (1,246,993).  In  1936  pro- 
duction was  more  than  20,000,000  birds,  the  largest  crop  on  record,  and  for  1937 
the  output  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent  less  than  the  peak  figure. 

Considerable  quantities  are  still  marketed  in  the  live  state;  in  New  York 
this  is  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Jewish  trade  previously  mentioned.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  for  New  York  are  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and 
nearby  areas  from  which  shipments  can  be  made  by  truck. 

The  average  live  weight  of  turkeys  marketed  during  1937  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  14-9  pounds  per  bird  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
14-7  pounds  in  1936.  California  produces  the  largest  birds,  with  an  average 
weight  for  1937  of  16-6  pounds,  but  this  state  does  not  ship  live  turkeys  to  the 
New  York  market. 

PRICES 

Young  toms — that  is,  birds  of  one  year  to  fifteen  months  of  age — are 
quoted  at  24  cents  per  pound  and  old  toms  at  about  5  cents  per  pound  less. 
Hens  are  quoted  at  approximately  28  cents  per  pound. 

Ducks 

In  contrast  with  the  chicken  and  turkey  industry,  production  of  ducks  in 
the  United  States  is  showing  little,  if  any,  increase.  About  12,000,000  are 
raised  each  year,  which  is  about  three  times  the  number  of  geese  but  less 
than  two-thirds  the  number  of  turkeys.  Production  is  general  throughout  the 
country,  with  New  York  State  in  first  place.  Here  the  industry  is  concen- 
trated largely  on  Long  Island,  where  large  commercial  farms  have  an  output  of 
nearly  1,000,000  ducks  a  year.  Flocks  on  general  farms  are  usually  small  and 
are  kept  as  a  side  line. 

Ducks  from  commercial  farms,  which  are  known  as  "green"  ducks,  are 
hatched  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  forced  for  growth,  and  marketed  at  nine 
to  thirteen  weeks  of  age,  when  they  have  a  weight  of  4^  to  6  pounds  each. 
Ducks  on  general  farms  are  hatched  in  the  spring  and  marketed  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  at  which  time  they  are  about  the  same  weight  as  green  ducks  although 
twice  as  old. 

New  York  is  a  poor  market  for  the  mid-western  ducks,  which  are  inclined 
to  be  tougher,  there  being  a  decided  preference  for  the  Long  Island  variety.  The 
latter  sell  at  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound  over  the  ordinary  ducks,  and  at  present 
are  quoted  at  26  cents  per  pound. 

Guineas 

Old  guinea  hens  come  into  the  local  markets  with  mixed  lots  of  poultry 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  young  birds  are  generally  sold  dressed.  The 
present  price  of  old  guinea  hens  is  90  cents  to  $1  per  pair. 
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Dead  Poultry 

Imports 

Argentina  has  long  held  a  dominant  position  in  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  dead  turkeys,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  is  still  the  chief  supplier. 
Canada,  according  to  the  most  recent  statistics  available,  is  now  the  only  other 
shipper  of  importance,  and  in  1936  imports  from  the  Dominion,  amounting  to 
13,813  pounds  valued  at  $3,422,  quadrupled  the  figures  for  1935.  This  is  still 
considerably  under  the  trade  for  1931  and  1932,  however.  Jn  1931  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia  were  also  shippers  of  some  importance,  but  imports 
from  these  countries  are  at  present  small. 

United  States  Imports  of  Turkeys,  Dressed  or  Undressed 


Preliminary 

1931  1932           1933           1934           1935  1936 

Total  Lbs.     5.131.535  448.063       114,497       294,212       249.9941  464.311 

$     1.019,443  69.211         15,050         35.817         33,454  69,481 

Canada  Lbs.       250,380  222,000          3.265          3,917          3,445  13,813 

$         48.389  41.488             640             816             739  3,422 

Argentina    ..    ..Lbs.     4.171.925  218,535       111,167       286.485       179.607  418,771 

$       812,651  25,928         14,404         34.355         21.940  61,429 

U.  Kingdom..  ..Lbs.       432.428          7,498                                                186  45 

$        99.857          1,789                                               119  31 

Australia  Lbs.       252,802    158 

$        54,994    30 


1  Includes  special  free  imports. 

In  the  calendar  year  1936  imports  of  chickens  and  guineas  from  Canada 
amounted  to  171,578  pounds,  valued  at  $40,570,  as  compared  with  imports  of 
4,239  pounds,  valued  at  $895,  of  all  species  in  1935.  Total  imports  of 
ducks  and  geese,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  year  1936  remained  at  the  com- 
paratively low  level  of  3,336  pounds,  valued  at  $625.  Trade  figures  for  the  years 
1931  to  1936  inclusive,  in  respect  of  the  principal  countries  of  supply,  are  given 
in  the  following  table:— 


United  States  Imports  of  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Guineas  (Dressed 


and  Undressed) 


Total. 


Lbs. 


$ 

Canada  Lbs. 

$ 

Hungary  Lbs. 

$ 

Austria  Lbs. 

$ 

Poland.  Danzig.  .Lbs. 
United  Kingdom  Lbs. 


1931 
169,806 
36,785 
11.925 
3.228 


62,326 
12,915 


1932 
13,426 
2,734 
5.269 
1.015 


7,491 
1,592 


1933 
18,802 
4,181 
4,854 


1934 
65,775 
13,171 

6.210 

1,152 
38,722 

7,727 
16.482 

3.365 


1935 
106,338! 
21,720 
4,239 
895 


Chickens  and 

Guineas 
Preliminary 
1936 
22S,940 
54,306 
171,578 
40,570 


10.799 
2.608 


3,639 
682 


39,381 
10,322 
11,905 
2,333 


1  Includes  special  free  imports. 


As  in  the  case  of  live  poultry,  the  chief  destinations  of  shipments  from 
Canada  of  dead  poultry — which  give  some  indication  of  the  shipping  areas  in 
the  Dominion — are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  also  Massachusetts  in  the 
east  and  Dakota  in  the  midwest.  The  State  of  Washington  also  was  an  impor- 
tant customs  district  for  imports,  but  principally  for  ships'  supplies,  which  are 
imported  duty  free. 

Domestic  Industry 

The  growth  of  the  market  for  dressed  poultry  has  corresponded  with  the 
development  of  refrigeration.    In  the  early  days  little  dressed  poultry  was 
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received  in  New  York  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  demand  was  met 
from  nearby  points  in  the  form  of  live  birds  which  were  killed  and  dressed  by 
local  slaughter  houses  for  sale  to  retailers.  Even  after  ice  packing  was  intro- 
duced, which  permitteed  the  West  to  ship  more  of  its  poultry  to  New  York, 
Eastern  birds  continued  to  dominate  the  market.  Now  dressed  poultry  reaches 
New  York  from  all  parts  in  the  United  States. 

GRADING 

Efforts  to  set  uniform  standards  for  dressed  poultry  have  not  been  particu- 
larly successful.  Any  progress  that  has  been  made  has  been  more  along  the 
lines  of  proprietary  brands.  Leading  packers  in  the  West,  working  independently, 
have  established  reputations  for  a  series  of  grades,  each  sold  under  a  private 
brand  name  and  sometimes  through  exclusive  distributors.  All  of  the  brands 
have  certain  principles  of  grading  in  common  but  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  details. 

PACKING 

The  bulk  of  the  better  grades  of  poultry  in  the  New  York  market,  whether 
for  storage  or  for  current  use,  is  box  packed.  Chickens  and  fowl  are  put  up  in 
this  way.  as  well  as  turkeys,  ducks,  guineas,  and  other  specialties.  The  birds 
are  carefully  selected  and  arranged  neatly  in  two  rows,  with  breasts  up  and  feet 
toward  the  centre  of  the  box.  Some  packers  achieve  an  added  attractiveness 
by  wrapping  the  heads  and  completely  wrapping  each  bird  in  parchment  paper, 
coloured  excelsior  being  placed  between  the  two  rows  so  as  to  cover  the  legs. 
The  distinguishing  label  of  each  packer,  representing  the  different  grades,  is 
fastened  on  the  breasts  of  the  birds,  and  a  corresponding  grade  mark  appears 
on  the  outside  of  the  box. 

A  type  of  container  which  has  now  become  largely  standardized  on  the  New 
York  market  is  manufactured  principally  by  two  United  States  firms.  The  boxes 
are  durable,  light,  bound  with  wire  to  give  added  strength,  and  may  be  opened 
or  closed  with  equal  facility  by  operating  wire  catches. 

The  size  and  dimensions  of  the  containers  vary  to  some  extent  according 
to  the  area  in  which  they  are  intended  for  use  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  each  kind  of  poultry.  It  is  noteworthy  that  chickens  from  the  Southern 
States  are  usually  smaller  than  birds  from  the  Northwestern  States. 

Chickens,  fowl,  capons,  and  guinea  fowl  are  usually  packed  twelve  in  a  box 
and  arranged  as  mentioned  above.  Geese  and  turkeys  are  also  box  packed,  the 
former  eight  heads  to  a  box  and  the  latter  six  and  sometimes  eight.  Chickens 
and  ducks  are  also  barrel  packed  with  ice.  Ducks  arriving  in  this  way  during 
the  season  are  repacked  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  crates  for  freezing,  and  chickens 
are  repacked  for  the  same  purpose  in  crates  and  barrels. 

Chickens 

Chickens  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  weight,  which  determines  their  suit- 
ability for  a  particular  consumer  purpose,  and  the  price  is  governed  accord- 
ingly. In  each  classification  there  are  special  grades  although,  as  previously 
stated,  there  are  no  uniform  standards,  and  individual  packers  have  private 
labels  indicating  their  own  standards  of  quality. 

Broilers  are  birds  weighing  from  15  pounds  to  30  pounds  to  the  dozen,  or 
from  \\  to  2^  pounds  each.  They  first  reach  the  New  York  market  in  June 
and  remain  available  as  fresh-killed  until  the  middle  of  October.  During  the 
past  season  prices  have  ranged  from  30  to  32  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  weight  classification  from  31  to  42  pounds  per  dozen,  or  from  2^  to 
Z\  pounds  each,  are  the  fryers,  which  arrive  on  the  market  after  the  broilers 
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and  usually  appear  on  sale  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Prices  during  the  past  season  remained  fairly  steady  at  about  27  cents 
per  pound. 

Roasters  are  all  birds  over  3^  pounds  and  up  to  6  pounds  or  even  more  from 
certain  areas.  In  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  plentiful  supplies  of  feed,  fryers 
have  been  kept  off  the  market,  and  their  price  has  advanced  to  the  level  of 
roasters,  which  ordinarily  command  a  margin  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  over 
fryers. 

Turkeys 

Hotels  and  other  large  eating  establishments,  as  well  as  certain  families, 
prefer  turkeys  weighing  more  than  15  pounds  dressed.  Most  of  the  smaller 
places,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  majority  of  housewives,  prefer  dressed  birds 
weighing  under  15  pounds.  The  latter  comprise  the  larger  group  of  consumers, 
and  consequently  the  demand  has  increased  for  hen  turkeys  and  small  toms, 
with  a  resultant  price  differential  in  their  favour  of  J  cent  to  4  cents  per  pound. 
The  present  trend  in  consumer  taste  is  not  likely  to  change  and  in  future,  so 
far  as  this  market  is  concerned,  it  is  recommended  that  attention  be  directed 
to  the  production  of  smaller  type  birds. 

So  far  turkeys  have  been  produced  almost  exclusively  for  roasting  purposes 
and  marketed  at  between  six  and  eight  months  of  age.  It  is  improbable  that 
broilers  and  fryers  will  ever  be  much  in  demand,  since  smaller  types  of  poultry 
supply  this  outlet,  Similarly,  production  of  turkey  capons  has  not  been  success- 
ful. 

In  New  York  the  recognized  season  is  from  November  1  to  February  1,  the 
greatest  demand  coming  in  the  week  preceding  Thanksgiving,  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  November. 

PRICES 

Present  quotations  on  turkeys,  fresh  killed  or  frozen,  are  30  cents  per  pound 
for  hens  weighing  from  8  to  12  pounds.  Young  toms  under  16  pounds  are  29 
cents,  and  over  16  pounds,  21h  cents.  Old  hens  bring  27  cents  and  old  toms  25 
cents. 

Ducks 

The  weight  most  in  demand  for  ducks  is  from  5  to  6  pounds  dressed.  They 
are  graded  in  the  trade  as  No.  1  and  No.  2.  As  mentioned  in  connection  with 
live  poultry,  Long  Island  ducks  are  preferred.  The  Western,  or  "  yellow " 
ducks,  while  favoured  in  Chicago,  for  example,  are  sold  to  only  a  limited  extent 
in  New  York. 

The  season  for  fresh-killed  ducks  is  from  approximately  the  1st  of  April 
to  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  heaviest  movement  into  cold  storage 
takes  place  in  July  and  August.  Frozen  Long  Island  ducks,  No.  1  quality,  are 
quoted  at  present  at  20  cents  per  pound. 

Geese 

Geese  are  in  special  demand  only  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's.  The  pre- 
ferred weight  is  from  8  to  12  pounds;  larger  birds  are  not  wanted.  Their  present 
price  is  from  20  to  22  cents  per  pound. 

Guinea  Hens 

The  best  season  for  guinea  hens  is  September,  October,  and  November. 
However,  they  are  never  in  great  demand,  possibly  owing  to  the  culinary  knowl- 
edge required  for  their  cooking,  which  the  average  housewife  does  not  possess, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  edible  meat  on  each  bird.  They 
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are  raised  as  a  side  line  on  general  farms,  and  supplies  reach  New  York  from 
all  over  the  country.   Quotations  range  from  $1.25  to  $2  a  pair. 

Market  Prospects 

The  fact  that  imports  of  Canadian  live  poultry  have  increased  to  the  extent 
indicated  in  trade  figures  is  evidence  of  the  market  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  Dealers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Canada  have  the  advantage  of  being 
near  enough  to  New  York  to  ship  by  truck,  and  under  prevailing  conditions  the 
trade  volume  of  the  past  two  years  should  continue. 

Dealers  appear  to  be  desirous  of  handling  Canadian  live  poultry,  and  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  will  be  glad  to  recommend  agents 
to  interested  shippers. 

In  the  matter  of  dressed  poultry,  as  has  been  intimated,  New  York  receives 
supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  competition  is 
keener  than  in  the  live  poultry  trade. 

Last  year  cold  storage  holdings  were  exceptionally  heavy,  and  many  dealers 
feared  difficulty  in  moving  their  stocks  at  a  profit,  but  owing  to  the  increase  in 
beef  prices,  the  price  of  poultry  was  sustained,  and  cold  storage  supplies  were 
eventually  liquidated  at  satisfactory  returns.  This  season  cold  storage  holdings 
reached  an  early  peak  and  this,  together  with  fewer  chickens  on  farms,  will  tend 
to  keep  prices  in  the  first  half  of  1938  above  those  of  a  year  ago.  A  larger  hatch 
of  chickens  is  expected  this  spring,  however,  as  compared  with  last  year,  which 
will  probably  bring  prices  down  in  the  latter  half  of  1938. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  APPLE  BRANDY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  22,  1938. — From  available  figures  it  would  appear  that 
the  demand  for  apple  brandy  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  falling  off.  The 
volume  of  production  has  decreased  from  1,888,473  gallons  in  1934  to  617,287 
gallons  in  1936,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  stocks  in  bonded  warehouses  have  been 
slowly  accumulating,  reaching  a  total  of  1,901,427  gallons  in  April,  1937.  Pro- 
duction for  the  first  four  months  of  1937  amounted  to  201,283  gallons  as  com- 
pared with  319,680  gallons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936,  so  that  the 
downward  trend  during  1937  would  seem  to  have  continued. 

The  slight  increase  in  warehouse  stocks  may  be  a  deliberate  build-up  of 
aged  stocks.  At  the  end  of  1935  there  were  3,240  gallons  over  four  years  old  in 
bond,  but  this  had  fallen  to  190  gallons  by  the  end  of  April,  1937.  On  the  other 
hand  stocks  of  three-  to  four-year-old  brandy  had  increased  from  nothing  to 
11,979  gallons  in  the  same  period,  while  two-  to  three-year-old  stocks  rose  from 
2,326  gallons  to  468,321  gallons. 

Comparison  with  Other  Spirits 

This  evident  falling  off  in  demand  for  apple  brandy  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  situation  in  the  United  States  for  other  spirits  since  the  repeal  of  pro- 
hibition. Per  capita  consumption  of  whisky  in  1937  was  0-792  gallon  (0-923 
gallon  in  the  five-year  period,  1910-14);  rum,  0-0099  gallon  (0-0073  gallon); 
gin,  0-128  gallon  (0-234  gallon) ;  and  brandy,  0-0209  (0-0306  gallon).  Although 
the  per  capita  consumption  is  under  that  of  the  1910-14  period  in  the  case  of 
whisky,  gin,  and  brandy,  the  increase  in  consumption  since  repeal  is  marked. 

Imports  of  Canadian  Cider 

Immediately  following  repeal  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  fairly  good 
demand  for  apple  brandy,  but  it  is  being  displaced  in  popular  favour  as  domestic 
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supplies  of  whisky  and  other  spirits  become  available  in  increasing  quantities. 
With  the  falling  off  in  demand,  imports  of  cider  from  Canada,  most  of  which 
represented  concentrated  juice  for  brandy  manufacture,  showed  a  decline, 
although  the  demand  would  be  necessarily  influenced  by  the  volume  of  apple 
production  in  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  Canadian  cider  in  1934  amounted  to  115,718  gallons,  in  1935  to 
111,467  gallons,  and  in  1936  to  58,766  gallons.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1937 
imports  from  the  Dominion  totalled  82,259  gallons. 

Although  the  downward  trend  of  production  of  brandy  was  seemingly 
carried  through  to  1937,  the  falling  off  may  have  been  partly  the  result  of  a 
small  apple  crop,  63  per  cent  of  average,  in  1936.  This  poor  crop  also  revived  the 
imports  of  juice  from  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  1937,  but  with  last  year's 
crop  well  above  average,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  six  months'  figures  of  imports  were 
greatly  increased.  In  1934  there  were  about  35  apple  brandy  distillers  in 
operation,  and  this  figure  has  now  been  reduced  to  18,  only  five  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  of  importance. 

The  distillers  of  apple  brandy  definitely  favour  the  use  of  fresh  juice,  con- 
sidering that  a  better  brandy  is  thus  obtained;  the  concentrated  juice  is  required 
only  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  fresh  apple  juice  at  reasonable  prices. 


TOMATO  PUREE  MARKET  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  January  21,  1938. — The  requirements  of  the  tomato  catsup,  sauce, 
and  soup  manufacturers  in  the  West  of  England  for  puree  or  paste  are  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  highly  concentrated  form  of  product  such  >as  is  not 
generally  produced  in  Canada.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  Canadian 
packers  could  arrange  to  manufacture  a  thick  puree  by  vacuum  process  if  con- 
ditions justified  it.  Although  at  the  present  time  prices  are  abnormally  low,  the 
following  remarks  concerning  the  market  situation  may  be  of  interest. 

Degree  of  Concentration 

The  use  of  a  thick  puree  is  preferred  by  sauce  manufacturers  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  having  more  body  it  makes  a  superior  sauce,  and 
as  it  is  generally  a  better  colour,  this  characteristic  is  imparted  to  the  product 
of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  greater 
the  concentration  the  deeper  is  the  colour  of  the  puree,  and  the  experience  of  one 
manufacturer  has  been  that  the  medium  range  of  from  28  to  30  per  cent  is  best, 
as  beyond  this  degree  of  concentration  the  product  tends  to  have  a  brownish 
colour,  which  is  not  desirable.  Finally,  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  more  highly 
concentrated  puree  lessens  the  cost  of  freight,  has  been  a  very  important  factor 
in  its  favour. 

Generally  speaking,  tomato  paste  is  the  term  given  to  the  product  of  a 
concentration  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent  solids,  while  the  puree  principally  in 
demand  is  from  28  to  30  per  cent.  Less  solid  types  of  puree  range  from  18  to 
22  per  cent  and  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  It  is  in  these  latter  two  groups  that 
Canadian  puree  usually  falls,  and  while  there  is  a  email  demand  for  this  type 
of  product,  the  price  offered  is  much  lower  than  for  the  more  highly  concen- 
trated product,  even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  concen- 
tration 

Sources  of  Supply 

The  United  Kingdom  trade  returns  do  not  classify  the  various  tomato 
products  separately  but,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Imperial  Economic 
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Committee,  arrivals  of  tomato  puree,  pulp,  and  paste  at  the  principal  ports  in 

the  United  Kingdom  from  various  sources  during  1936  and  1937  were  as 
follows: — 

1936  1937 

Cases  Cases 

Canada                                                                               233,912  170,539 

Channel  Islands                                                                     3,017  2,327 

Bulgaria                                                                                1,420  4,389 

France                                                                                      5,312  780 

Germany                                                                              36,520  63,721 

Italy                                                                                 '     5,847  19,495 

Spain                                                                                    4,178  3,214 

United  States                                                                           646  129,690 

Other  countries                                                                         3,136  14,276 


293,988  408,431 

These  figures  are  port  statistics  and  not  official  trade  returns.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  totals  compare  very  closely  with  the  totals  worked  out  from  the 
Customs  returns,  the  amounts  credited  to  individual  countries  require  some 
explanation. 

The  very  large  imports  from  Canada  are  comprised  of  bulk  tomato  catsup 
and  sauce  for  remanufacturing  in  this  country.  The  same  is  true  of  the  United 
States  figures,  although  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  abnormally  large  amount 
shown  for  the  United  States  in  1937  included  some  Canadian  catsup  entering 
the  United  Kingdom  from  a  last  port  of  call  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  Hungarian,  some  Austrian,  and  possibly  some  Bulgarian  puree 
reaches  the  United  Kingdom  via  Germany,  having  been  transhipped  at  Ham- 
burg. Soviet  Russia  offered  supplies  of  puree  from  the  Ukraine  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  none  appears  to  have  been  shipped  for  some  time. 

The  figures  for  Italy  and  Spain  reflect  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  countries.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  increased  shipments  in 
1937  have  resulted  from  the  removal  of  sanctions  against  that  country,  and  the 
slightly  smaller  amount  credited  to  Spain  last  year,  in  spite  of  a  combined 
increase  from  all  sources,  was  the  result  of  the  war  conditions  in  that  country. 
Imports  of  puree  from  the  Channel  Islands  are  understood  to  be  all  for  the 
account  of  one  important  firm  for  making  catsup. 


Packing 

The  usual  method  of  packing  tomato  puree  in  the  continental  countries 
is  in  5-kilo  lacquered  tins,  ten  to  the  case,  or  a  total  of  110  pounds  net.  Italian 
packers  also  use  a  10-kilo  tin,  and  certain  sauce  manufacturers  prefer  this  to  the 
smaller  size.  The  No.  10  size  tin  is  usual  in  Canada,  but  buyers  in  this  market 
prefer  larger  containers;  this  should  be  noted  by  Canadian  packers  interested 
in  exporting  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Both  Spain  and  Bulgaria  are  offering  puree  in  1-kilo  tins  for  sale  to  small 
hotels,  boarding-houses  and  restaurants  for  making  soups.  These  tins,  as  well 
as  the  larger  ones,  are  lacquered  to  preserve  the  contents  from  taint.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  certain  Bulgarian  packers  have  been  shipping  their 
puree  in  unlacquered  5-kilo  tins,  with  the  result  that  the  flavour  is  affected  and 
the  price  received  substantially  lower. 


Prices 

Current  quotations  for  Hungarian  puree  vary  from  23s.  6d.  to  26s.  6d. 
per  case  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports.  The  quality  of  this  pack  is  very  good 
this  year  and,  if  anything,  somewhat  above  normal.  Little  Italian  puree  is 
being  offered  at  the  present  time,  but  one  firm  has  quoted  23s.  6d.  c.i.f.  Bul- 
garia has  recently  come  into  the  market  iand,  although  the  quality  is  considered 
inferior  to  some  other  packs,  prices  are  very  low,  the  better  grade  of  28  to  30 
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per  cent  puree  in  lacquered  tins  being  quoted  at  22s.  per  case  c.ii.  This  puree 
in  unlacquered  tins  has  been  offered  at  as  low  as  18s. 

Both  Spanish  and  Bulgarian  purees  in  1-kilo  lacquered  tins  are  being  sold 
on  spot  in  London,  duty  paid,  at  5s.  9d.  per  dozen. 

Customs  duty  on  imports  of  tomato  puree  and  paste  from  foreign  sources 
is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  calculated  on  the  c.i.f.  price,  but  imports  from  Empire 
countries  are  exempt. 

Market  Prospects  for  the  Canadian  Product 

Generally  speaking,  the  flavour  and  colour  of  Canadian  tomato  puree  are 
considered  satisfactory,  but  in  the  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  supplies 
of  sufficiently  high  concentration  for  the  trade  in  the  West  of  England.  If 
Canadian  packers  can  offer  a  product  similar  in  thickness  to  that  of  Italy, 
Hungary  or  Bulgaria,  and  at  a  competitive  price,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
they  could  secure  a  share  of  the  business.  Importers  would  require  to  see 
samples  of  the  puree  offered,  in  order  that  laboratory  tests  may  be  made  before 
orders  are  placed.  Interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 


PLYWOOD  MARKET  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND,  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS,  AND  SOUTH  WALES 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Plywood  Uses 

Bristol,  January  14,  1938. — Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  uses  to  which  plywood  is  now  being  put: — 

furniture 

The  use  of  solid  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  even  though  dried  or 
well  seasoned,  has  always  carried  with  it  the  possibility  of  warping  or  shrinking. 
Where  plywood  is  employed  in  the  framework,  as  well  as  in  the  panels  and 
finished  tops,  there  is  no  fear  of  distortion  over  a  period  of  time  or  through 
changes  in  atmospheric  conditions.  Much  larger  surfaces  of  beautiful  veneers 
and  greater  permanency  than  formerly  can  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
plywood  as  a  base,  and  the  furniture,  when  shipped  abroad,  offers  considerable 
resistance  to  changes  of  climate. 

PLYWOOD  AS  A  BASE  OR  CORE  FOR  VENEERING 

The  manufacture  of  plywood  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  on  a  very  small 
scale.  With  the  exception  of  high-quality  specialty  boards,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  more  economical  to  import  the  plywood  from  abroad.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread veneering  industry,  for  which  plywood,  laminboards,  blockboards,  and 
batten  boards  are  imported  to  be  used  as  bases  and  cores.  The  trade  in  Great 
Britain  is  a  specialized  one.  The  production  of  veneers,  either  by  slicing  or  by 
rotary  peeling,  is  confined  to  a  very  few  firms  of  importance.  For  example,  one 
or  two  veneer  cutters  peel  Canadian  birch,  which  is  bought  by  several  manu- 
facturers who  make  aeroplane-grade  and  other  plywoods. 

The  veneering  trade  supplies  a  wide  variety  of  plywood  for  national  con- 
sumption. Any  one  of  a  large  number  of  firms  stocks  from  forty  to  fifty  different 
kinds  of  hard  and  softwood  fancy  veneers  which  have  been  made  from  logs 
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imported  from  a  score  of  countries.  They  have  also  on  hand  English  ash,  lace- 
wood,  oak,  sycamore,  and  walnut.  Such  manufacturers  offer  both  waterproof 
and  non-waterproof  cemented  plywood  faced  with  these  fancy  veneers.  The 
plywood  base,  or  core,  is  also  imported,  and  overseas  exporters  are  catering  to 
this  large  section  of  the  market  by  offering  well-made  boards. 

METAL  COVERINGS  AND  CORES 

Plywood  is  used  as  a  central  core  and  as  a  base  for  such  metal  coverings 
as  galvanized  and  stainless  steel,  copper,  bronze,  nickel  alloys,  aluminium,  zinc, 
lead,  and  other  metals.  Special  insoluble  cements  which  ensure  permanent 
adhesion  between  metal  and  wood  are  used.  The  plywood  must  be  of  such 
good  quality  that  the  individual  layers  will  not  separate  when  subjected  to 
the  expansion  and  contraction  stresses  caused  by  changing  temperatures. 

One  firm  states  that  its  plywood,  which  is  covered  both  sides  with  steel,  is 
about  sixty  times  as  rigid  as  sheet  steel  of  the  same  weight  and,  conversely, 
weighs  about  one-quarter  as  much  as  sheet  steel  of  equal  rigidity.  Sometimes 
these  boards  are  metalled  on  one  side  only  for  certain  uses,  such  as  wall  panels. 
Metal-covered  plywoods  have  the  dual  function  of  construction  and  decoration. 
They  are  used  both  inside  and  outside  of  buildings  for  surfaces  exposed  to 
moisture  or  heat.  They  can  be  employed  as  shower-bath  panels  or  as  backings 
for  radiators.  When  used  for  outside  work,  the  edges  being  sealed  with  metal, 
they  are  exposed  to  rain  and  changes  of  temperature.  Several  metalled  ply- 
woods have  their  distinctive  uses.  In  one  case  lead  forms  the  inside  core 
between  two  3-ply  boards.  This  combination  is  for  panelling  radio-therapy  and 
X-ray  rooms.  Then  again,  plywood  is  metalled  with  special  alloys  and  employed 
to  protect  instruments  from  magnetic  influences.  Shopfitting  is  a  specialized 
industry  of  its  own.  A  countless  variety  of  metal-faced  plywoods  are  used  for 
window  and  showcase  frames,  counter  tops  and  fronts;  other  plywoods  with 
natural  wood  or  painted  finish  are  used  for  panels. 

Cores  of  asbestos  or  cork  between  layers  of  plywood,  the  former  for  fire 
proofing  and  the  latter  as  a  heat  and  sound  insulator,  are  frequent  combinations. 
When  strength  with  lightness  of  weight  is  desired,  tropical  balsa  wood  forms 
the  core  between  sheets  of  3-ply  birch,  the  whole  being  encased  in  thin  sheet 
metal. 

AEROPLANE  PLYWOOD 

While  the  majority  of  aeroplanes,  including  those  for  national  defence, 
are  made  without  wood,  in  a  considerable  number  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
wood  forms  a  major  portion  of  the  fuselage,  wings,  under-carriage,  and  tail  unit. 
The  constructional  woods  favoured  for  aircraft  are  birch  plywood  and  ash  and 
spruce  timber.  One  aeroplane  plywood  has  synthetic  resin  as  a  binder,  which 
will  resist  cold  water  indefinitely  and  boiling  water  for  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out signs  of  breaking  down.  This  exceeds  by  a  good  margin  the  specification 
of  the  British  Standards  Institution.  A  sample  of  this  board  is  available  for 
inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Thicknesses  used  in  one  particular  all-wood  plane  (excluding  engine  and 
ancillary  equipment)  are  1,  H,  and  2  mm.  While  1  mm.  is  the  thinnest  ply- 
wood used  in  this  aeroplane,  plywoods  of  half  that  thickness  are  also  used, 
which  means  that  three  veneers  plus  two  sheets  of  resin  glue  would  be  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick. 

Canadian  birch  for  plywood  and  Canadian  spruce  for  the  framing  are  the 
favourite  woods.  Practically  all  veneers  for  aircraft  plywood  are  rotary  cut  in 
England  from  Canadian  birch  logs,  but  some  foreign  made-up,  high-quality 
board  is  imported.    Only  Empire  woods  may  be  used  in  service  machines. 
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SHIPBUILDING  PLYWOOD 

Because  plywood  provides  maximum  strength  with  a  minimum  of  weight 
it  is  favoured  by  the  shipbuilding  industry.  Bulkheading,  cabin  walls,  ceilings, 
bedstead  ends,  bureau  and  cupboard  fronts  in  a  large  number  of  ships  are  now 
made  of  plywood.  Plywood  plays  the  same  important  role  in  the  finishing  of 
public  lounges  and  many  other  parts  of  the  ship.  In  the  dining  saloon  the  piers, 
pilasters,  ceiling,  and  sideboard  are  made  of  it.  The  trend  is  toward  having 
these  fittings  and  panels  finished  in  natural  woods  such  as  mahogany,  walnut, 
and  birds-eye  or  quilted  maple.  At  least  1,500,000  square  feet  of  plywood  of 
-§-inch  to  1-inch  thickness  will  be  used  on  the  sister  ship  of  the  Queen  Mary. 
The  heavy  plywoods  used  in  shipbuilding  are  multiple  boards.  This  material 
is  rather  different  from  laminated  and  blockboard,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  plys  similar  to  plywood  but  much  thicker. 

Plywood  being  offered  to  the  shipbuilders  has  to  pass  specification  tests,  as 
at  sea  it  is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  including  excessive  stresses  accom- 
panied at  times  with  tropical  humidity. 

FLUSH  DOORS 

With  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  flush  door  for  domestic,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  construction,  an  extensive  outlet  for  plywood  has  been 
developed  in  this  direction.  While  the  concealed  interior  of  this  door  must  com- 
bine strength  with  reasonable  lightness,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  wide  difference 
between  open-work,  consisting  of  a  pine  frame  braced  by  three  cross  members, 
and  a  solid  core  of  laminboard  or  batten  board;  in  the  West  of  England  a 
great  variety  of  cores  is  used.  Canadian  woods  are  employed  extensively  in 
door  manufacture,  as  plywood,  as  veneer,  and  as  solid  timber  in  the  cores. 

Importers  are  called  upon  to  fill  a  wide  variety  of  plywood  orders  from 
manufacturers  of  doors  for  different  purposes  such  as  resistance  to  fire,  moisture, 
and  sound.  Plywoods  for  door  work  are  critically  tested  to  ensure  against 
blistering  or  chipping  at  the  edges  as  well  as  for  many  other  defects.  An 
examination  of  the  boards  bought  by  door  manufacturers  discloses  several  kinds 
of  binding  materials,  such  as  casein  glue  and  Tegofilm  glue,  the  latter  being  a 
resin  type. 

CONCRETE  SHUTTERING 

Seldom  is  plywood  put  to  a  heavier  endurance  test  than  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  wet  and  strain  of  supporting  fresh  concrete.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
being  sold  with  the  maker's  assurance  that  it  can  be  used  over  again  many 
times  for  this  purpose.  Builders  are  sceptical  of  new  materials,  but  the  search 
for  improved  methods  which  will  speed  up  construction  has  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  experimenting.  Plywood  has  been  accepted  by  the  building  contractor  as  a 
substitute  for  the  heavy,  unwieldy  planks  and  scaffolding  heretofore  required. 
Plywood's  strength  and  toughness  permit  many  re-uses  of  the  same  form,  and 
it  has  high  salvage  value  for  sheathing  and  sub-flooring. 

PACKING-CASE  PLYWOOD 

An  importer  of  Canadian  cheese  ships  this  commodity  about  the  country  in 
plywood  boxes  made  in  England.  The  containers  are  returnable  and  are  used 
again  a  score  of  times.  The  possibility  of  using  plywood  boxes  for  shipments 
of  cheese  from  Canada  might  be  worthy  of  investigation.  Although  they  would 
not  be  returnable,  they  might  have  some  salvage  value.  An  English  firm 
obtains  a  premium  of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  barrel  for  its  products  because  the 
barrel  is  made  of  plywood  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  as  a  container 
by  the  foreign  importer.    In  the  main,  packages  made  of  plywood  save  on 
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freight  because  they  are  lighter,  and  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
strong  but  light  plywood  for  packing-cases  for  both  home  and  foreign  trade. 

PLYWOOD  PACKING  FOR  TINPLATES  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

Tinplates  are  packed  in  South  Wales  for  shipment  abroad  in  various  types 
of  packages  made  from  English  hardwoods  (excluding  oak),  Canadian  birch 
timber,  Russian  birch  plywood,  heavy  brown  Swedish  cardboard  with  kraft 
lining,  sheet  metal,  and  in  stillages,  the  latter  type  being  known  as  bulk  packing. 

The  inside  measurements  of  the  standard  box,  which  is  very  shallow,  are 
20i  inches  by  14^  inches  by  inch.  It  contains  112  sheets  of  tinplates 
20  inches  by  14  inches,  the  net  weight  of  which  is  108  pounds.  This  size  of 
package  or  quantity  is  recognized  throughout  the  trade  as  the  basic  box  or  unit 
of  measurement.  The  depth  of  the  box  is  governed  by  the  substance  of  the 
tinplate  content,  for  instance  IC.  substance  (or  30  gauge)  packed  112  sheets 
per  box  would  require  a  depth  of  \\  inch;  lighter  substance,  a  depth  of  1^  inch; 
and  heavier,  depths  of  2  inches  or  2\  inches.  The  term  "double  boxes"  means 
that  either  the  sheetage  of  the  basic  size  is  increased  from  112  sheets  to  224  or 
that  the  equivalent  area  is  included  in  a  larger  size  box. 

Stillages,  previously  referred  to  as  bulk  packing,  provide  for  ten  portions 
of  112  sheets  each  to  be  packed  together.  Ten  boxes  are  regarded  as  the 
general  complement  of  a  package,  but  these  again  vary  with  the  substance  of 
the  plate,  especially  where  plates  heavier  than  IC.  (30G.)  are  concerned. 
Stillages  for  export  consist  of  a  platform,  at  least  double-box  size  in  area,  of 
planed  Scandinavian  pine  flooring  boards  fitting  closely  together  and  securely 
screwed  to  two  base  blocks  2J  inches  square,  made  from  hardwood,  chiefly 
native  beech  or  Canadian  birch.  The  tinplates  are  protected  from  contact  with 
the  wood  by  means  of  a  sheet  or  oil  paper,  and  are  further  protected  from 
atmospheric  conditions  by  a  twin  cardboard  container,  the  whole  package  being 
securely  strapped  to  the  wood  platform  with  steel  tape.  Metal  cases  made 
from  blackplate  and/or  terneplate  and  lined  with  papier  mache,  are  used  by 
one  important  overseas  customer. 

Stillages  and  birch  and  plywood  boxes  are  manufactured  by  local  saw- 
mills, while  elm  boxes  are  obtained  by  the  tinplate  exporters  from  districts 
around  Somersetshire,  Bristol,  and  Gloucester.  Sawmills  or  boxmakers  who 
buy  their  supplies  from  wholesale  timber  merchants  pay  the  following  prices 
per  foot  b.m.  for  imported  and  national  timbers:  English  elm,  l^d.;  Canadian 
birch,  2Jd.;  Scandinavian  pine,  2Jd.  Russian  birch  plywood,  C  grade,  4  mm., 
brings  9d.  per  square  yard. 

Some  boxes  consist  entirely  of  English  elm  or  Canadian  birch.  Others 
have  the  four  lf-inch  by  {-inch  sides  of  Canadian  birch  with  the  top  and  bottom 
of  Russian  plywood.  The  carton  boxes  have  the  four  inside  edges  reinforced 
with  lf-inch  by  f-inch  Canadian  birch. 

The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  made  by  members  of  the  trade  of  the 
amount  of  each  commodity  used  for  packing  tinplate  in  the  South  Wales  area 
in  percentage  of  total: — 

Twenty  Years 

Ago  To-day 
Per  Cent       Per  Cent 


English  elm   70  20 

Canadian  birch  and  beech   30  10 

Russian  birch  plywood   0  10 

Scandinavian  pine  (bulk  packing)   0  5 

Scandinavian  brown  kraft  cardboard   0  50 

Sheet  metal   0  5 


The  average  cost  per  unit  of  standard  box  of  each  kind  of  package  to  the 
tinplate  shipper  is  as  follows: — 
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Pence 

All  English  elm   5    to  5^ 

All  Canadian  birch   7    to      7  J 

All  Russian  birch  plywood  with  Canadian  birch  or  Baltic  soft- 
wood frame   7    to  8 

Scandinavian  kraft  cardboard  with  Canadian  birch  or  Baltic 

softwood  frame   7  to 

Stillages    of    Canadian   birch   bases,    Swedish   platform  and 

covering  of  kraft  cardboard   11    to  11J* 


*  For  wooden  stillage  only,  kraft  cardboard  covering  additional. 

Boxmakers,  who  are  desirous  of  using  more  Canadian  birch  either  in  solid 
form  or  as  plyboard,  state  that  it  is  used  principally  for  shipment  to  destina- 
tions other  than  Canada  and  that  very  little  of  it  returns  to  the  Dominion. 

Plywood  and  Veneering  Machinery 

Among  the  modern  and  efficient  machines  used  by  a  Bristol  firm  is  an 
electric  veneer  jointer.  It  trims  the  edges  of  bundles  of  veneers,  and  leaves 
them  perfectly  straight  for  jointing  together.  The  edges  of  the  veneers  are 
then  given  a  thin  coat  of  glue  before  being  removed,  so  that  the  flat  surfaces  of 
the  veneers  are  not  damaged  by  glue  or  the  resultant  cleaning  off.  The  actual 
gluing  together  of  the  veneers  is  done  on  another  machine,  which  effects  an 
almost  invisible,  but  well-glued  joint.  Veneers  as  fine  as  0-5  mm.  can  be  joined 
on  edge  without  voids  or  overlapping. 

Another  machine  is  the  glue  spreader,  suitable  for  either  hot  or  cold  glue. 
The  veneer  is  passed  between  two  rollers  which  uniformly  cover  both  sides  of 
the  veneer  at  the  same  time.  It  then  goes  into  the  automatic  hot  press  for  all 
sizes  up  to  those  of  wall  panels.  After  the  veneers  have  been  subjected  to  the 
pressure  necessary,  the  presses  are  cooled  by  a  cold  water  system,  allowing  the 
machine  to  be  employed  every  few  minutes  for  new  batches.  Other  presses  are 
used  for  various  types  of  work,  and  a  particularly  interesting  one  is  a  vacuum 
press,  to  produce  curved  and  irregular  surfaces,  mouldings,  and  panels,  under 
pressure  of  hundreds  of  pounds  per  square  inch.  Sanding  machines  of  modern 
type  are  used  to  clean  off  the  veneered  panels. 

Machines  employed  by  other  firms  engaged  in  cutting  veneer  include  the 
rotary  veneer  peeler.  It  has  a  constant  cutting  speed  which  is  obtained  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  rotation  as  the  log  diminishes  in  diameter.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  this  peeler  is  the  veneer  clipping  machine,  the  automatic 
guillotine  of  which  synchronizes  with  the  feed  from  the  peeler.  There  are  also 
flat  veneer  slicing  machines  for  cutting  veneers  from  the  quarter  log  so  that  the 
figure  of  the  grain  is  seen  to  the  fullest  extent.  Some  of  these  machines  are 
variable  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  veneers  per  inch  of  timber. 
This  degree  of  fineness  is  principally  for  such  special  work  as  aircraft. 

Glues  Employed  in  Foreign  Mills  and  in  the  Specialized  Veneering  Trade 

of  the  United  Kingdom 

An  important  factor  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  plywood,  block- 
board,  and  laminboard,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  new  product,  is  the  gluing 
process  employed  by  the  manufacturer.  Scientific  research  is  continually 
improving  glue,  continually  making  progress  towards  finding  one  just  a  little 
more  permanently  waterproof  and  heat  resisting  for  some  plywoods,  without 
any  loss  in  other  essential  virtues. 

There  are  two  chief  methods  of  making  up  plywood;  these  are  the  wet  and 
dry  processes.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  veneers  go  direct  from  the  lathe  to 
the  glue-spreading  machine  and  then  to  the  hot  press.  In  the  dry  process  of 
manufacture  the  veneers  are  dried  to  a  predetermined  moisture  content  in 
automatic  dryers  before  passing  on  to  the  glue-spreading  machine.  A  further 
division  of  processing  is  cold  pressing  and  hot  pressing. 
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The  glues  used  by  the  plywood  industry  fall  into  several  classifications. 
These  are  as  follows:  animal,  vegetable,  and  casein  glues,  and  glues  made  from 
blood  albumen  and  phenolic  resins. 

Animal  or  skin  glue,  prepared  from  hoofs  and  hides,  is  a  wet  glue  and  is 
used  with  hot  or  cold  pressing.  It  is  popular  for  veneering  and  general  interior 
work  which  will  not  be  exposed  to  moisture  or  heat.  It  is  a  strong  binder  when 
dry,  but  this  characteristic  is  variable  with  changing  atmospheric  conditions. 
Glue  faults,  such  as  blisters,  can  be  repaired  in  small  specialized  work,  as  the 
plys  can  be  separated  by  hot  plates.  It  will  not  stain  even  the  lightest  coloured 
veneers. 

Casein  glue  is  another  wet  glue  which  is  considered  to  be  waterproof.  It  is 
spread  cold,  and  a  cold  or  hot  press  is  used.  There  is  no  method  for  softening 
it  once  it  has  set,  and  repairs  cannot  be  made  as  in  the  case  of  the  hot  animal 
glues.  It  is  in  powder  form,  and  care  has  to  be  exercised  when  mixing  in  order 
that  the  liquid  glue  be  uniform  and  that  no  free  water  remains  which  would 
permit  unglued  patches  to  occur  in  the  veneer  or  ptywood. 

Blood  albumen  glues  are  in  common  use  in  Baltic  countries.  They  are 
employed  separately  and  also  as  a  mixture  with  casein  glue.  They  are  dissolved 
in  water,  applied  wet,  and  hot  pressed  at  a  temperature  of  160°  F.  or  a  little 
higher  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  which  is  in  effect  the  "  gelling."  These 
glues  make  a  rough,  strong,  and  durable  binder,  with  high  water-resisting 
properties.  They  are  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  casein  in  the  plywood 
mills  of  Europe,  and  largely  in  the  wet  process  of  manufacture. 

Phenolic  resins  employed  by  the  plywood  and  veneer  trades  are  obtained 
by  the  action  of  carbolic  acid  on  formaldehyde  and  are  commonly  known  as  dry 
or  film  glues.  They  are  produced  and  distributed  to  the  trade  as  a  powder  or  in 
film  form,  like  sheets  of  thin  brown  paper,  in  all  standard  widths.  They  bond 
by  fusing  and  not  by  melting,  and  only  at  the  high  temperature  of  225°  F.,  and 
150  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  for  thin  plys  of  softwood.  Higher  tem- 
peratures and  greater  pressures  are  required  for  thicker  and  harder  woods.  The 
higher  temperatures  can  be  avoided  by  building  up  the  plys  in  two  or  three 
operations.  As  these  dry  film  glues  are  absolutely  waterproof,  their  use  is 
becoming  general,  not  only  for  plywood  for  aeroplanes,  ships,  and  other  weather- 
exposed  work,  but  also  for  board  to  be  used  where  climatic  conditions  are 
difficult. 

The  use  of  synthetic  or  phenolic  resin  glue  necessitates  the  installation  of 
special  new  presses  to  deal  with  the  increased  heat  required  to  fuse  it.  As  some 
veneers  or  plys  will  not  submit  to  the  high  temperature  required  without  risk 
of  injury,  the  field  for  this  waterproof  resin  is  limited  for  the  present.  It  is  also 
limited  to  flat  surfaces  where  hot  presses  can  operate.  It  cannot  be  used  for 
veneering  moulded  pillars,  and  other  uneven  surfaces,  the  cold  vacuum  system 
being  generally  employed  in  such  specialized  work. 

There  are  synthetic  resin  glues  which  belong  to  the  urea-formaldehyde 
type.  Until  recently  this  glue  has  been  imported,  but  during  the  last  few  months 
it  has  been  manufactured  by  two  firms  in  England.  To  the  urea-formaldehyde 
resin,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  highly  concentrated  syrup,  is  added  a  catalyst 
or  hardener.  The  catalysts  used  depend  on  whether  hot  or  cold  pressing  is 
employed  and  the  quality  of  the  bond  required.  General  purpose  glue  is 
obtained  by  mixing  the  resin  syrup  with  a  small  amount  of  one  kind  of  liquid 
catalyst,  while  special  purpose  glue  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  same  resin 
syrup  a  certain  solid  catalyst.  Both  these  glues  provide  a  bond  which  is  very 
resistant  to  water  and  immune  from  decay  by  moulds,  but  the  special  purpose 
glue  is,  in  addition,  very  resistant  to  boiling  water  and  will  pass  the  boil  test  in 
British  Standard  Specification  4V3  "  plywood  for  structurally  important  parts 
of  aircraft."  For  most  purposes,  however,  the  general  purpose  glue  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 
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Cost  of  Gluing 

Skin  or  animal  glues  vary  in  price  from  £57  to  £80  per  ton  and  cover  100 
square  feet  at  a  cost  of  from  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  Bone  glues  average  7d.  per  100  square 
feet.  Vegetable  glues  are  the  cheapest  of  all  types;  they  cost  4d.  to  5d.  per 
100  square  feet.  Casein,  which  requires  a  thicker  coat  than  skin  glue,  works  out 
at  Is.  6d.  per  100  square  feet.  Urea-formaldehyde  glues  cost  the  consumer 
about  Is.  per  pound.  They  can  be  reduced  with  wheat  or  rye  flour  or  with 
gelatinized  starch,  but  at  the  expense  of  waterproof ness.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
two  estimates  which  are  in  agreement  on  the  cost  of  any  particular  glue,  as  too 
many  factors  which  are  not  constant  enter  into  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Duties 

Plywood  of  Empire  origin  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  free  of  duty. 
Plywood  from  other  producing  countries  is  charged  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(e.i.f.)  on  importation  when  complying  with  the  following  definition:  Plywood 
boards  of  any  kind  of  wood,  cemented  or  glued  together,  and  containing  any 
number  of  plys  of  either  equal  or  variable  thickness,  the  cores  or  centres  of  which, 
being  either  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  and  the  inner  plys  being  revealed  on 
all  four  sides  of  such  boards,  would  be  regarded  as  "  plywood  as  such,"  excepted 
from  the  additional  duty  imposed  under  Group  VII  of  the  Additional  Import 
Duties  No.  1  Order,  1932,  irrespective  of  size,  provided  that  it  is  not  identifiable 
in  that  or  in  other  respects,  with  a  manufacture  of  wood  or  timber. 

Plywood  shaped  or  in  any  way  prepared  for  inclusion  in  the  finished  article 
is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Plywood  panels  intended  for  flush  doors 
are  assessed  10  per  cent  on  importation,  but  if  these  panels  are  lipped  at  the 
ends,  whereby  the  edges  and  individual  plys  are  not  exposed,  or  are  shaped  in 
any  way,  such  as  having  a  space  cut  to  insert  glass,  the  rate  is  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Inquiries  Invited 

Interested  Canadian  firms  requiring  additional  information  concerning  the 
market  for  plywood  or  technical  details  in  connection  with  its  manufacture  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bristol. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australia 

Import  Licensing  Regulations 

It  is  announced  by  the  Comptroller-General  of  Customs  of  Australia  that 
permits  will  be  issued  freely  for  the  importation,  irrespective  of  the  country  of 
origin,  of  a  number  of  additional  articles,  the  admission  of  which  from  any 
country  outside  the  British  Empire  was  permitted  only  under  licence  since 
May  23,  1936,  viz.:  cranes,  hoists,  elevators  and  parts  thereof;  electroliers, 
gasaliers,  chandeliers,  pendants  and  brackets  classifiable  under  Tariff  Item 
180(C);  storage  batteries  suitable  for  use  in  motor  vehicles;  gypsum,  plaster  of 
Paris  and  other  like  preparations  having  sulphate  of  lime  as  a  basis;  toilet 
preparations  classifiable  under  Tariff  Item  290(C)  (2)  including  face  and  talcum 
powder;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers;  electric  insulating  paper  and  boards;  playing 
cards  (cut  or  in  sheets) ;  w-all  and  ceiling  parts  and  decorations  classifiable  under 
Tariff  Item  425;  metal-working  machinery  of  all  kinds  except  foundry  moulding 
machines;  laundry  machinery;  locomotive  engines  and  parts. 

(Previous  references  to  the  relaxation  of  Australian  import  restrictions 
appeared  in  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  dated  December  11, 
18,  and  25,  1937,  and  January  1  and  29,  1938.) 
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TARIFF  DECISIONS 

Recent  Australian  'customs  decisions,  as  to  the  classification  and  rates  of 
duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised,  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

In  the  case  of  outboard  electric  motors,  being  combined  units  including  propellor  and 
rudder,  the  mechanical  driving  unit  is  dutiable  under  Item  179Dlc4a  at  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  from  "  most 
favoured ';  countries,  and  65  per  cent  when  from  other  non-British  countries,  duties  to 
increase  as  present  Australian  exchange  depreciation  may  be  lessened.  The  balance  of  the 
equipment  is  dutiable  under  Item  176F1  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  (adjustable  to  compensate  for  present  Australian  exchange  depreciation),  and 
65  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Motor  generator  sets  in  which  the  shaft  is  common  to  both  the  motor  and  the  D.C. 
generator,  i.e.,  the  armatures  of  both  units  are  wound  on  the  same  shaft,  are  dutiable  under 
Item  179Dlc4a  when  up  to  and  including  20  k.w.,  at  30  per  cent  under  British  preferential 
tariff,  50  per  cent  from  "  most  favoured "  countries,  and  65  per  cent  from  other  non- 
British  countries,  duties  to  increase  as  present  Australian  exchange  depreciation  may  be 
lessened.  When  exceeding  20  k.w.„  such  sets  are  under  Item  170Dlc4b,  free  of  duty  under 
British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Plate  racks  imported  with  and  for  use  with  gas  stoves  are  under  Item  180C  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff  (adjustable  to  compensate  for  present  Aus- 
tralian exchange  depreciation),  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 

Metal  plate-mounting  bases  (printers'  material)  are  admissible  by  by-law  under  Item 
415A2,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general 
tariff. 

Elastic  less  than  1  inch  in  width,  having  buttonholes  at  regular  intervals,  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  brassieres  and  corsets,  is  admissible  by  by-law  under  Item  404,  free  of 
duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 

The  following  ruling  is  published  regarding  timber  for  making  boxes :  "  Where  provision 
is  made  for  admission  under  Customs  By-law  of  timber  for  making  boxes,  the  dyeing  or 
staining  in  one  colour  of  such  timber  does  not  preclude  admission  thereof  under  the  relative 
By-law  Item,  provided  the  timber  does  not  bear  lettering  or  designs." 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of 

Canadian  and/or  Australian  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance 

with  Australian  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates. 

Goods  from  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  subject  to  general 

tariff  rates.  „  ...  ,   ^  . 

British  Guiana 

TARIFF  AMENDMENT 

Effective  December  30,  1937,  British  Guiana  imposed  a  duty  of  16J-  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (formerly  free)  under  the  general  tariff  on  barbed  wire,  and 
cattle  food  of  high  protein  content.  Under  the  British  preferential  tariff, 
applicable  to  Canada,  these  products  continue  to  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

Honduras 

APPLICATION  OF  DIFFERENT  TARIFFS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1775, 
February  5,  1938,  page  186,  concerning  adoption  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
of  a  three-column  tariff,  Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Mexico  City,  has  forwarded  translation  of  a  decree  published  in 
the  Honduras  Gazette  of  January  24,  and  effective  next  day,  announcing  the 
manner  in  which  the  three-column  tariff  will  be  applied  to  different  countries. 
The  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Mexico,  and  Central  American 
Republics  are  accorded  the  minimum  tariff.  Czechoslovakia  is  accorded  the 
medium  tariff.  Thirty-seven  other  countries,  dominions,  or  colonies,  including 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  are  listed  as  those  whose  products  will  be 
subjected  to  the  maximum  tariff.  Exception  is  made  for  certain  products  from 
certain  countries.  Among  the  exceptions  are  wheat  from  Canada,  which  is  listed 
as  a  raw  material  and  article  of  prime  necessity,  to  which  the  minimum  tariff 
will  be  applied.  It  is  stated  that  products  from  countries,  dominions,  or  colonies 
not  mentioned  will  be  treated  according  to  instructions  which  the  President  of 
Honduras  shall  issue  in  each  case. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  7,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 

statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 

ending  Monday,  February  7,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  31,  -1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Country 

unit 

Jr  resent  or 
Former 

Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 

Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 

tjroid  .rarity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

rjanK  Jtv< 

Jan.  31 

Feb.  7 

.1407 

$  .1890 

$  .1891 

31 

 Belga 

.1001 

.1692 

.1693 

2 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0126 

.0125 

6 

.0296 

.0351 

.0351 

3 

.  2680 

.2238 

.2236 

4 

.0252 

.0222 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

.0328 

.0328 

3 

.2382 

.4032 

.4033 

4 

4 . 8666 

5.0125 

5.0087 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

.0092 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.  5590 

.5585 

2 

.1749 

.2970 

.2969 

4 

Unofficial 

.1983 

.1983 

— 

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

44 

.0176 

.0234 

.0234 

5 

.2680 

.2519 

.2516 

34 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1898 

.1896 

44 

.0442 

.0453 

.0453 

4 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

44 

.1930 

.0613 

.0608 

5 

.2680 

.2584 

.2582 

24 

.1930 

.2318 

.2319 

H 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9998 

.9995 

l 

.4985 

.2775 

.2774 

3 

Cuba  , 

1.0000 

.9991 

.9987 

— 

.0392 

.0328 

.0328 

— 

4 . 8666 

5.0225 

5.0186 

— 

.0392 

.0328 

.0328 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0443 

1.0435 

— 

Peso  (Paper) 

.  4245 

.3341 

.3338 

— 

Unofficial 

.2760 

.2639 

— 

.1196 

.0580 

— 

^British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0443 

1.0435 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

3-44 

Colombia  

Unofficial 

.0400 

.0400 

.9733 

.5570 

.  5560 

4 

 ..Sol 

.2800 

.2400 

.2449 

6 

Venezuela  

.1930 

.3050 

.2999 

1.0342 

.  6596 

.  6590 

4.8666 

5.0062 

5.0024 

~34 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1392 

5.1376 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2957 

.2956 

Hongkong  

 Dollar 

.3127 

.3127 

.3650 

.3784 

.3781 

3 

.4985 

.2904 

.2902 

3.: 

.4020 

.  5590 

.5584 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4599 

.4588 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.5874 

.5864 

Australia  

4.8666 

4.0100 

4 . 0069 

3 

4.8666 

4.0424 

4.0392 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

There  were  further  moderate  declines  in  the  United  States  dollar  during  the  first  week 
of  February,  which  reduced  the  Montreal  rate  to  99-95  cents  on  the  7th.  Argentine  peso 
free  market  rates  broke  further  from  27-60  cents  to  26-39  cents  while  official  quotations 
remained  close  to  33-40  cents.  Sterling  remained  fractionally  below  $5.01  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  week,  while  French  francs  varied  but  little  from  3-28  cents. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary;  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster.  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Cheddar  Cheese 
Codfish  

Miscellaneous — 

Oats  

Fruit  Wraps. . . . 
Bathroom  Taps. 


72 
73 


74 
75 
76 


New  York,  U.S.A. 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


Cardiff,  Wales  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Bristol,  England  


Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liver-pool. — Montrose,  Feb.  18  and  March  18;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  25;  Mont- 
clare,  March  4;  Duchess  of  York,  March  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Feb.  17  and  March  24;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  24;  Beaverford, 
March  3;  Beaverhill,  March  10;  Beaverdale,  March  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Feb.  17;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  24;  Manchester 
City,  March  3;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  17;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  March  24 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonviouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  Feb.  19;  Dakotian, 
March  5;  Norwegian,  March  26 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  Feb.  25  and  March  25;  Sulairia,  March  9— both  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  22;  Cairnglen,  March  8; 
Cairnmona,  March  15;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  22 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  24  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry 
and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  Feb.  15;  Flint  II.,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County, 
March  9 — all  County  Line;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  17  (does  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— Hada  County,  Feb.  15;  Flint  II,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County,  March  9— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg  — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  17. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Lena,  Feb.  17, 
Capo  Olmo,  March  17 — both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and.  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  16;  Lady  Drake,  March  2; 
Lady  Nelson,  March  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Feb.  15,  March  1  and  15 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Orotava,  Feb.  18;  a  steamer,  March  4  and  18 — all 
United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports  with 
transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  Feb.  15  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Kaimata,  Montreal- Australia-New 
Zealand  Line,  March  22. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Khios,  Feb.  14;  a  steamer,  Feb.  28 — both  Canada-India 
Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment  at  Aden,  call  at  other  ports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin  (calls  at  Lourenco 
Marques  and  Beira,  will  also  call  at  Freetown  and  Wklvis  Bay  if  sufficient  cargo  offers), 
Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  25;  a  steamer,  Cosmopolitan  Navigation  Co.,  about  March  10. 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Nordkap,  Guardiaz  Line,  Feb.  15;  Ravnaas  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  11. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Montrose,  Feb.  19  and  March  19;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  26;  Mont- 
clare.  March  5;  Duchess  of  York,  March  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria,  Cunard-White 
Star  Line,  Feb.  20  and  March  20;  Dromore,  Feb.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8— both  Furness 
Line  ;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  20;  Manchester  Division,  March  12 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Feb.  18  and  March  25;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  25;  Beaverford, 
March  4;  Beaverhill,  March  11;  Beaverdale,  March  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania, 
Feb.  26;  Alaunia,  March  5;  Antonia,  March  12 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Port.  Feb.  19;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  26;  Manchester 
City,  March  5;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  12;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  19;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  March  26 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  Feb.  26  and  March  26;  Sulairia,  March  11— both  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnesk  '(also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  24;  Cairnglen,  March  10; 
Cairnmona,  March  17;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  24— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso,  March  8;  Bassano,  March  23— all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not 
call  at  Leith). 
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To  Aberdeen  and  Hull—  Consuelo,  Feb.  19;  Kelso,  March  8;  Bassano,  March  23 — all 
Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  Feb.  21; 
Dakotian,  March  8;  Norwegian,  March  28 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines* 
Bristol  City,  Feb.  14;  Toronto  City,  Feb.  28;  New  York  City,  March  16— all  Bristol  City  and 
Dominion  Lines. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  18. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  18. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia  America  Line,  Feb.  18  and  March  18. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Feb.  21  and  March  21;  Blanka- 
holm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Feb.  28  (also  calls  at  Scandinavian  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line, 'Feb.  14  and  28,  March  14; 
Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand 
Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  18,  March  4 
and  18;  Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  21, 
March  7  and  21;  Dromore,  Feb.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8 — both  Furness  Line;  Northern 
Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  16  and  March  2. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  17;  Cavelier  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  Feb.  24;  Lady  Somers,  March  3;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March 
10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24;  Lady  Drake,  March  10; 
Lady  Nelson,  March  24 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  19,  March  5  and  19  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  but 
do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Feb.  19;  Colborne, 
March  5 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Santiaga  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Feb.  23  and  March  23;  Kirsten 
B.,  March  9 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Glasgow,  Feb.  28;  City  of 
Shanghai,  March  15 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  GeelongK 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Saint  John  (also  calls  at  Bluff) r 
Feb.  28;  Kaimata,  March  30 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
Feb.  21;  Malayan  Prince,  March  24 — both  Furness-Prince  Line;  Silverwalnut,  Silver  Line, 
March  8. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  19;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tal- 
thybius,  March  8;  Tyndareus,  April  5— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at 
Manila) . 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Feb.  15;  Niagara,  March  15 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Djambi,  March  2;  Tosari,  April 
1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Feb.  26;  Mirrabooka,  April  15 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Feb.  19;  Damsterdyk  (calls  Glas- 
gow), March  5;  Delftdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2;  Lochgoil,  April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls 
Glasgow),  April  30 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Tacoma,  Feb.  16;  Portland,  February  26;  Van- 
couver, March  16 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Schwaben,  March  7;  Elbe,  March  24 — both 
North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Washington,  Feb.  27;  San 
Francisco,  March  13;  Wyoming,  March  27 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Feb.  15;  Rialto, 
March  15;  Cellina,  April  8 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  March. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
and  Calcutta. — Manoeran,  March  4;  Silverwillow,  April  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (will 
also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Brandanger,  Feb.  25;  Hardanger,  March  26— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgravb.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A., 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.     (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-Chima.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  tetters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langlby,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza.  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casil  la  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House.  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgai 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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EMPIRE   AIR  MAIL  SCHEME 

Service  beyond  England  for  Letter  Mails  to  certain  Empire  Countries 

As  recently  announced  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  all  first-class  mail 
(letters,  postcards,  and  other  articles  prepaid  at  letter  rate)  posted  in  Canada 
on  and  after  February  23  for  the  following  Empire  countries  will  be  carried 
exclusively  by  air  beyond  England  under  the  new  Empire  Air  Mail  scheme  as 
the  normal  means  of  transmission  instead  of  by  surface  transport  as  at 
present: — 


Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate. 
Uganda  Protectorate. 
Tanganyika  Territory. 
Mauritius. 

Nyasaiand  Protectorate. 
Northern  Rhodesia. 
Southern  Rhodesia. 
South  Africa — 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Southwest  Africa. 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate.' 
Swaziland. 

Zanzibar  Protectorate. 

Egypt. 

Aden 


Palestine  and  Transjordan. 

British  India  (including  British  Indian  post 
offices  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  French  India 
and  in  Tibet,  but  excluding  Portuguese 
India) . 

Ceylon. 

Seychelles. 

Burma. 

Malaya — 

Federated  Malay  States  (Negri,  Sembilian, 

Pahang.  Perak,  Selangor). 
Unfederated  Malay  States  (Johore,  Kedah, 

Kelantan,  Perlis.  Trengganu,  Brunei). 
Straits  Settlements. 
North  Borneo. 
Sarawak. 


Under  the  new  arrangements  the  postage  for  the  above  countries  will, 
be:  for  letters,  6  cents  per  half  ounce;  and  for  postcards,  4  cents. 

Registered  first-class  mail  will  also  be  forwarded  by  air. 

The  present  air  mail  rates  to  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  list  above 
will  be  discontinued  on  February  23.  Letters  and  postcards  for  those  countries 
should  not  bear  either  air  mail  label  or  other  marking  indicating  air  trans- 
mission. The  present  air  mail  rates  to  countries  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
list  will  be  continued. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  printed  matter,  commercial  papers,  samples, 
and  parcel  post  will  continue  to  be  forwarded  beyond  England  by  surface 
transport  at  the  existing  rates  of  postage  for  those  classes  of  mail  matter. 

The  ordinary  letter  rate  of  3  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  2  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce  and  2  cents  for  postcards  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will 
remain  in  effect. 
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MR.   COLE'S   FORTHCOMING  VISIT  TO  BERMUDA 

Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York  will  be  in 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  from  March  4  to  March  16  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
export  trade  with  that  colony. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Bermuda  market  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire 
Building,  Rockefeller  Centre,  New  York. 

A  short  report  entitled  "  Points  for  Exporters  to  Bermuda  "  was  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1697  (August  8,  1936).  Reprints  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1937 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

Part  II 

External  Trade  Situation 

London,  January  11,  1938. — The  total  turnover  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1937  reached  the  highest  level  since  1930.  The  follow- 
ing table  compares  total  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1936: — 

Year  ended  December  31  Increase 
1936  1937  Value        Per  Cent 

Imports   £847,751,866       f  1,029,064,626       £181,312,760  21.4 

Exports   440,604,879  521,594,386  80,989,507  18.4 

Re-exports   60,768,859  75,166,655  14,397,796  23.7 

A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  returns  is  the  sustained  recovery  of  exports. 
In  1936  the  expansion  of  imports  as  compared  with  1935  (12-2  per  cent)  pro- 
ceeded at  a  much  greater  pace  than  the  rise  in  exports  (3-4  per  cent).  During 
the  year  just  concluded  shipments  of  British  merchandise  abroad  showed  a 
marked  tendency  to  advance  and,  while  the  percentage  increase  (18*4)  did  not 
equal  the  growth  in  imports  (21-4),  the  disparity  was  greatly  reduced. 


Increase  in  Surplus  of  Imports 

In  spite  of  this  corrective  influence  the  absolute  value  of  imports  is  so  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  exports  that  another  large  increase  took  place  in  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade  on  the  merchandise  account.  In  1936  this  adverse  balance 
was  £345,378,000.  In  the  year  just  ended  it  amounted  to  £442,782,000.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  £97,404,000  during  the  year  and  as  compared  with 
1931 — the  year  when  the  gold  standard  was  suspended — an  increase  of 
£37,751,832.  This  does  not  represent  the  true  debit  balance  because  credit  has 
to  be  taken  for  certain  intangible  items,  including  income  from  foreign  invest- 
ments, shipping  earnings  and  similar  services,  and  tourist  expenditure.  The 
fact,  however,  that  practically  all  British  shipping  is  now  profitably  employed 
and  that  countries  producing  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  are  experiencing 
increasing  prosperity  should  be  reflected  in  more  satisfactory  returns  from  these 
sources, 

One  factor  which  is  partly  responsible  for  the  widening  gap  between  imports 
and  exports  is  that  prices  of  raw  materials  have  risen  more  quickly  than  those 
of  finished  products.  Primary  commodities  constitute  the  main  part  of  Britain's 
imports,  and  their  total  value  has  been  enhanced  by  the  increase  in  the  price 
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level  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  exports.  Activity  in  the  home  market 
has  also  tended  to  restrict  exports. 

The  existence  of  a  large  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  is  not  without  its 
compensations,  since  a  creditor  country  like  the  United  Kingdom  must  always 
have  an  excess  of  imports  in  order  that  debtor  countries  may  meet  their  liabilities. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged,  however,  that  an  unhealthy  situation  would  arise 
if  the  balance  attains  dimensions  which  put  a  strain  upon  the  credit  of  the 
country. 

Overseas  Lending 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  the  balance  of  payments  is  that  of  overseas 
lending  which,  before  the  war,  was  an  accepted  function  of  Britain's  financial 
system.  This  has  now  ceased.  The  United  Kingdom's  overseas  investments 
are  now  estimated  to  amount  to  £3,800,000,000,  returning  the  equivalent  of 
£180,000,000  a  year  in  interest.  While  in  normal  conditions  of  international 
relations  this  capital  figure  should  be  increasing,  there  are  indications  that 
it  is  declining.  In  the  last  two  years  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  to  have 
received  a  total  repayment  of  capital  invested  abroad  amounting  to  £76,000,000. 
The  really  unsatisfactory  feature  of  such  a  movement,  if  continued,  is  that  it 
may  permanently  reduce  future  income  and  the  standard  of  living. 

Imports 

Of  the  aggregate  increase  of  £181,312,760  in  imports,  £67,403,880  (or  27  per 
cent)  represented  raw  materials,  £62,307,099  (or  29  per  cent)  manufactured 
goods,  and  £50,806,099  (or  13  per  cent)  food,  drink,  and  tobacco. 

The  manufactured  goods  class  includes  articles  imported  for  further  finishing 
in  this  country,  and  the  most  notable  feature  under  this  heading  in  1937  was 
the  expansion  of  66  per  cent  (£22,578,123)  in  receipts  of  non-ferrous  metals 
and  manufactures,  the  total  of  which  was  £55,731,368.  Oils,  fats  and  resins 
amounted  to  £46,614,053,  a  rise  of  43  per  cent.  The  increase  in  iron  and  steel 
and  its  manufactures  was  42  per  cent,  and  in  machinery  25  per  cent.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  all  these  trades  benefited  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  rearmament 
expenditures. 

In  the  raw  materials  group,  wood  and  timber  imports,  valued  at  £61,823,873, 
were  higher  than  in  1936  by  £18,306,994  (or  41  per  cent).  Iron  ore  and  scrap 
(£12,612,078)  advanced  by  50  per  cent,  and  the  same  proportionate  improvement 
took  place  in  non-ferrous  ores  and  scrap. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  was  not  so  striking, 
but  grain  and  flour  deliveries  (£91,411,142)  showed  an  increase  of  30  per  cent, 
and  animal  feeding  stuffs  (£11,364,446)  one  of  25  per  cent.  Higher  prices  were 
responsible  for  this  result  because,  broadly  speaking,  quantities  were  unchanged 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Exports 

British  exports  of  fully  manufactured  commodities  increased  by  19  per  cent. 
All  classifications  shared  in  the  recovery. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  valued  at  £48,404,198,  increased  by  34  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1936.  In  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  (£15,740,593) 
the  increase  was  29  per  cent;  in  electrical  goods  (£12,546,926)  25  per  cent;  in 
machinery  (£49,776,062)  20  per  cent;  in  cottons  (£68,532,271)  11  per  cent;  in 
woollens  (£35,486,432)  10  per  cent;  and  in  vehicles,  including  locomotives,  ships 
and  aircraft  (£39,934,214) ,  23  per  cent. 

In  the  raw  materials  group  the  outstanding  feature  was  the  revival  in  coal 
exports  to  a  value  of  £37,666,794,  representing  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  The 
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removal  of  trading  restrictions  with  Italy  brought  considerable  additional  orders 
to  British  coal  exporters. 

A  summary  of  the  United  Kingdom's  external  transactions  in  the  major 
commodity  divisions  is  given  in  the  appended  table: — 

Table  of  Imports,  Exports,  and  Re-exports,  According  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Classification,  During  the  Calendar  Years,  1935,  1936  and  1937 

(a)  Imports 

1935  -      1936  1937 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                               £355,123,189  £381,567,077    £  432,373,176 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured     212,281,327  247,940,675  315,344,555 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                          184,518,492  212,678,155  274,985,254 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                        1,662,062  1,913,626  3,031,047 

Parcel  post  '                                             2,455,467  3,652,333  3,330,594 

Total   £756,040,537    £847,751,866  £1,029,064,626 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1935  1936  1937 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                £  31,579,170  £  35,585,462  £  38,780,071 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured       52,835,911  51,306,707  64,652,132 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                          328,817,163  340,777,991  404.838,629 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                           673,863  1,050,792  850,052 

Parcel  post                                                                    11,928,321  11,853,927  12,473,502 


Total                                                                      £425,834,428  £440,604,879  £  521,594,386 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

1935  193'6  1937 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                £  12,555,545  £  11,676,055  £  13,181,312 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured       29,132,105  32,934,899  36,913,721 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                           13,330,336  15,833,364  24,443,529 

Animals,  not  for  food  ■                                   278,633  324,541  628,093 


Total   £  55,302,619    £  60,768,859    £  75,166,055 


TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO   SEPTEMBER,  1937 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  January  21,  1938. — Preliminary  statistics  of  the 
trade  of  New  Zealand  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  reveal  an  increase  in 
total  trade  amounting  to  $77,357,268  as  compared  with  figures  for  the  same 
period  of  1936.  Imports  at  $167,926,360  were  $40,387,816  greater  than  the 
year  before,  and  exports  at  $221,135,876  were  $36,969,452  higher.  As  a  result 
of  the  correspondingly  greater  increase  in  imports,  the  favourable  balance  of 
trade  for  the  period  declined  to  $53,209,516  from  $56,627,880. 

Exports 

All  the  major  export  items  with  the  exception  of  frozen  mutton,  fresh  apples, 
calf  skins  and  rabbit  skins,  showed  higher  values  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1937  than  for  the  same  period  of  1936.  In  the  case  of  wool — the  largest  indi- 
vidual export — the  volume  declined  from  835,962  bales  in  1936  to  771,565  in 
1937,  but  higher  prices  brought  the  value  up  to  $71,781,340  from  $47,848,244. 
Exports  of  butter  rose  from  2,011,218  cwts.  to  2,226,039  cwts.  and  the  values 
from  $44,062,764  to  $47,735,384.  Higher  pork  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  from  $5,008,780  to  $5,290,080 
despite  a  reduction  in  quantity  from  479,058  cwts.  to  465,187  cwts.  The  value 
of  exports  of  frozen  lamb  increased  from  $30,875,184  to  $33,834,196,  cattle 
skins  from  $1,471,336  to  $2,123,252,  sheep  skins  without  wool  from  $4,471,880 
to  $6,143,304,  and  tallow  from  $2,024,104  to  $2,152,320. 
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DESTINATION   OF  EXPORTS 


The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  principal  consumer  of  New  Zealand 
products,  shipments  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1937,  being  valued 
at  $163,780,540  as  compared  with  $144,832,876  for  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  vear.  The  other  leading  purchasers  in  order  of  importance  (1936  values 
within  parentheses)  were:  United  States  $17,995,460  ($9,533,672),  Japan  $11,- 
624,864  ($5,297,624),  Canada  $6,104,144  ($3,524,772),  Australia  $5,661,572 
($5,905,232),  France  $3,904,284  ($6,399,224),  Germany  $2,957,988  ($979,736), 
and  Belgium  $2,575,204  ($2,382,916). 

Of  the  forty-three  destinations  specified  in  the  statistics,  there  were  fav- 
ourable balances  with  sixteen  in  1937  as  compared  with  only  thirteen  in  1936. 
The  total  balance  was  favourable  to  New  Zealand,  however,  by  $53,209,516 
as  compared  with  $56,922,064  in  the  previous  year.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fav- 
ourable balance  with  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  $79,077,284  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1937,  the  balance  would  be  against  New  Zealand.  Aside 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  favourable  balances  in  the  period  under 
review  were  with  Japan  ($6,731,108),  France  ($3,330,672),  and  Belgium 
($1,036,036).  The  largest  unfavourable  balances,  in  order  of  importance,  were 
with  Australia  ($14,408,632),  Canada  ($8,067,424),  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
($6,392,276),  Ceylon  ($2,604,700),  and  India  ($1,735,364).  At  the  close  of  the 
year  negotiations  were  in  progress  between  representatives  of  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Governments  with  a  view  to  improving  New  Zealand's  trade 
position  with  respect  to  the  sister  Dominions.  The  balance  in  favour  of  Aus- 
tralia is  built  up  by  heavy  shipments  of  dried  fruits,  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods.  The  unfavourable  balance  with  Can- 
ada is  chiefly  due  to  purchases  of  motor  cars  and  newsprint;  with  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  it  is  due  to  the  large  purchases  of  gasoline  and  mineral  oils,  while 
in  the  case  of  India  and  Ceylon  purchases  of  tea  are  responsible. 


Imports  into  New  Zealand  are  so  varied  and  the  preliminary  information 
so  incomplete  that  no  detailed  review  is  possible.  In  the  following  summary, 
only  the  principal  items,  or  those  of  particular  interest  to  Canada  are  referred 
to,  the  values  shown  being  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  and  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1936. 


Imports 


Principal  Imports  into  New  Zealand 


Jan.-Sept., 


Jan.-Sept., 


1937 


Total  imports  

Fish  

Wheat  

Flour  

Onions  

Salt  

Whisky  

Cigarettes   

Tobacco  

Live  animals  

Hats,  caps,  millinery  

Hosiery  

Apparel  n.e.i  

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  

Drapery  n.e.i  

Carpets,  mattings  and  linoleum 

Cotton  piece-goods  

Silk  and  art  silk  piece-goods  .  . 

Woollen  piece-goods  

Motor  spirit  

Paints,  colours  and  varnishes  . 


$167,92-6,360 


309,816 
1,273.220 
1,377,096 
1,370,400 
201,064 
734,656 
1,320,216 
6,163,376 
2,336,228 
1,352,264 
2,785,088 
6,092,088 
3.926,000 
3,829,396 
5.355.988 
1,445,988 


608,024 
877,204 


29,476 
42,308 


$127,538,544 


291,744 
1,077,408 
1,040,224 
1,299,468 
249,740 
548,828 
597,740 
4,071,244 
1,546,440 
1,012,168 
1,953.176 
5,352,216 
3,170.228 
2,595,660 
4,777,400 
1,197,148 


449,060 
396,780 
468,728 


40,640 
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Principal  Imports  into  Neio  Zealand — Concluded 


Iron  and  steel —  1937  1936 

Bar  bolt  and  rod   1.501,080  1,175,276 

Galvanized  plate  and  sheet   2,047,736  1,359,384 

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings   1,629,988  1,253,708 

Tools  and  implements,  artificers   1,037,216  956,260 

Fencing  wire,  plain   642.688  491,710 

Hardware,  cutlery  .and  metal  manufactures  n.e.i.  .  .  2,868,688  2,228,228 

Agricultural  machinery   918,508  769,180 

Electrical  machinery  and  equipment   7.724,064  5,123,448 

Wireless  apparatus   2,023,820  1,373,316 

Timber,  sawn   1,068.212  840,904 

Timber,  other  .  .   484,444  377,460 

Printing  paper  (newsprint)   896.880  1.186,964 

Printing  paper,  other   887,700  699,744 

Other  paper   2.555.040  1,934,268 

Books,  paper  and  music   1.731.196  1.432,656 

Stationery   790,970  553,000 

Medicinal  preparations  and  drugs   1.160,336  977,404 

Toilet  preparations   676.384  591,088 

Motor  vehicles   18,402.264  13,425,216 

Rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles   2,553,220  1,982,964 


The  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  during  the  period  is  indicated  by  the  gen- 
eral increase'  in  imports  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936. 


Trade  with  Canada 

The  value  of  trade  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1937  amounted  to  $20,367,836,  an  increase  of  $6,899,800  over  the 
value  for  the  same  period  in  1936  and  $10,843,420  over  that  for  the  1935 
period.  New  Zealand  exports  to  Canada  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937,  at 
$6,104,144,  were  up  by  $2,579,372  or  73  per  cent  as  compared  with  figures  for 
the  same  period  of  1936.  Increases  are  shown  in  1937  for  the  majority  of  the 
items  entering  into  the  trade  with  Canada  as  compared  with  1936,  exceptions 
being  butter,  which  fell  from  2,288  cwts.  ($49,300)  to  208  cwts.  ($4,536)  and 
calf  skins  which  fell  from  $412,308  to  $79,752. 

The  principal  increases  occurred  in  the  following  (values  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1936  within  parentheses):  wool,  greasy,  $2,240,060  ($1,128,260); 
wool,  scoured,  $801,856  ($441,560) ;  slipe  wool,  $674,644  ($528,416) ;  cattle 
hides,  $509,460  ($113,052);  apples,  $95,000  ($49,800);  sheep  skins  with  wool, 
$271,016  ($120,028)  ;  sheepskins  without  wool,  $45,388  ($22,808) ;  tallow,  $57,112 
(none  in  1936);  and  sausage  casings,  $1,035,540  ($523,856). 

New  Zealand's  imports  from  Canada  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1937,  at 
$14,263,728,  were  higher  by  $4,320,464  or  43  per  cent  than  for  the  similar 
period  in  1936. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  principal  products  of  Canadian  origin  imports  of  which  into  New 
Zealand  in  the  1937  period  showed  increases  are  reviewed  hereunder  (values 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1936  being  shown  within  parentheses) : — 

Fish,  Tinned— $333,016  ($259,320). 

Imports  from  all  sources  increased  from  $449,660  to  $627,004.  Three  varieties — 
salmon,  pilchards,  and  sardines — account  for  practically  all  of  the  Canadian  share. 

Jellies,  Concentrated.— 119,308  ($10,168). 

Imports  from  Canada  were  greater  than  for  the  whole  year  1936.  Canada's  participa- 
tion under  this  heading  dates  from  1938,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  being  obtained 
every  year  since  then  until  the  Dominion  is  now  the  leading  supplier  and  the  only  one  of 
importance. 

Soft.-- $23,284  ($14,516). 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  salt  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  exceeded  those  for  the 
whole  of  1936.   The  principal  supplier,  as  in  previous  years,  was  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
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Australia  in  second  place.  Improvement  in  Canada's  position  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
United  Kingdom  shippers,  whose  prices  have  been  higher  in  recent  months. 

Provisions  n.e.i.— $96,696  ($37,836). 

This  heading  includes  miscellaneous  canned  items  such  as  soups,  and  spaghetti.  The 
bulk  of  imports  under  this  classification  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 
Hosiery.— $371,976  ($262,884) . 

Despite  a  growing  domestic  industry  and  a  higher  tariff  than  applies  against  any  other 
Empire  country,  Canada  continues  to  increase  her  share  of  this  business.  As  a  result  of 
progress  made  in  the  past  year  Canada  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  supplier  under  this 
heading,  a  position  she  has  not  held  before.  Canadian  hosiery  consists  almost  entirely  of 
full-fashioned  silk  hose,  of  which  a  certain  quantity  is  shipped  out  m  the  grey  for  local 
dyeing  and  finishing. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Millinery .—$48 ,664  ($26,296). 

Although  some  women's  hats  are  included  in  the  above  values,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
is  in  men's  felt  hats. 

Apparel,  n.e.i— $335,124  ($100,236). 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  under  this  heading  consists  of  women's 
dresses.  Canadian  lines  have  done  extremely  well  in  New  Zealand  because  they  present 
the  latest  American  styles  at  low  prices. 

Gum  Boots  (Rubber).— $344,282  ($242,908). 

These  values  cover  16.966  pairs  of  boots  in  1937  and  12,036  pairs  in  1936.    With  the 
return  of  better  times  to  the  Dominion,  buyers  are  discarding  the  cheaper  makes  from  the 
Orient  that  controlled  the  market  a  few  years  ago. 
Leather  Boots  and  Shoes.— $98,776  ($37,856). 

The  figures  quoted  cover  3,480  pairs  for  the  1937  period  as  compared  with  1,244  pairs 
in  1936.    The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  supplier. 

Hat  Hoods,  Felt,  Unblocked.— $56, 432  ($22,180). 

Hoods  for  men,  women,  and  children  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  Connections 
established  in  1937  should  result  in  still  further  increases  in  the  future. 

Electric  Meters.— $97,604  ($49,388). 

Imports  of  13.211  units  from  Canada  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  were  larger  than 
for  the  whole  of  the  year  before.  The  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  principal  supplier,  fol- 
lowed by  Canada. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipes.— $252,920  ($187,364). 

Total  imports  from  all  sources  were  valued  at  $1,629,988  as  compared  with  $1,253,708 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1936.  The  United  Kingdom  predominates  as  a  source  of  supply, 
followed  by  Canada. 

Agricultural  Machinery .—$195,988  ($153,600). 

Certain  items  of  Canadian  origin  under  this  heading  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
imports  from  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  Despite  this  drawback,  Canadian  machinery 
sales  have  been  making  stead}'  progress. 

Electric  Motors.— $117,668  ($43,384). 

Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  more  important  than  Canada 
as  sources  of  supply.  Canadian  motors  are  almost  entirely  of  the  fractional  horse-power 
type. 

Electric  Ranges.— $116,420  ($36,744). 

The  effective  rate  of  the  New  Zealand  duty  on  electric  ranges  from  Canada  amounts 
to  40-415  per  cent  ;  against  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  rate  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  20  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  2,112  Canadian  units  were  imported  during  the  period  under 
review  as  compared  with  653  units  the  season  before,  placing  Canada  second  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  supplier.  This  improvement  was  made  in  the  face  of  increasing  competition 
from  locally  made  ranges. 

Typewriters.— $56,724  ($996). 

The  increase  results  from  shipment  by  one  of  the  largest  international  manufacturers 
being  switched  to  their  Canadian  plant.    With  the  preferential  tariff  enjoyed,  this  business 
may  be  expected  to  continue. 
Washing  Machines.— $188,180  ($54,408). 

Sales  of  this  item  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  the  past  year  and  nearly  all  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  represented.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  domestic  help,  coupled 
with  the  high  wages  that  must  be  paid,  has  created  a  good  demand  for  labour-saving 
devices,  which  may  be  expected  to  increase  as  recognition  of  their  value  becomes  more 
widespread. 
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Passenger  Vehicles  and  Chassis.— S3 ,908,128  ($2,352,076). 

This  trade,  which  in  1936  was  largely  in  completed  cars,  has  altered,  due  to  tariff 
adjustments,  until  it  is  now  almost  entirely  in  completely  knocked-down  parts  for  local 
assembly.  Modern  assembly  plants  are  in  operation,  and  although  the  English  type  of 
car  is  not  affected,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  the  American  type  will  enter 
this  country  in  the  knocked-down  condition  in  the  future. 
Lorries,  Trucks,  Vans,  Buses,  and  Chassis.— $1,553,480  ($581,180). 

The  same  trend  appears  here  as  in  the  passenger  cars;  in  fact  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1937  there  were  no  assembled  trucks,  buses,  vans,  or  lorries  imported  from  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  lines  there  was  a  large  number  of  other 
products  the  imports  of  which  were  higher  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1936.  Although  not  so  important  individually,  in 
the  aggregate  their  total  is  considerable.  They  include  the  following,  with 
values  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937: — 

Floor  coverings  ($16,024),  woollen  piece-goods  ($36,980),  paints  and  varnishes  ($46,340), 
copper  tubing  ($252,920),  calculating  machines  and  cash  registers  ($64,380),  metal-working 
machines  ($54,636),  insulators  and  fittings  therefor  ($29,896),  rough  sawn  Douglas  fir  ($138,- 
712),  wrapping  paper  ($179,144),  disinfectants  ($38,696),  and  soap  ($73,480). 

The  importation  of  certain  products  from  Canada  was  smaller  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1937  than  for  the  same  period  of  1936.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  as  follows  (figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  being  shown 
within  parentheses: — 

Wheal.— $158,712  ($192,460). 

The  figures  represent  a  decrease  from  166,886  bushels  in  the  1936  period  to  67,947 
bushels  in  the  period  under  review.  The  Government's  policy  of  restricting  the  importation 
of  overseas  flour  and  subsidizing  the  local  wheat  farmer  will  have  the  effect  of  curtailing 
the  imports  of  both  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada.  Shipments  from  Canada  are  lower  at 
a  time  when  total  imports  are  higher.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  648,800  bushels 
valued  at  $877,204  were  imported  as  compared  with  402,118  bushels  ($396,780)  in  the  pre- 
vious j^ear.  Australia,  because  of  lower  prices  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  right  grades 
in  Canada,  has  profited  by  this  increase  more  than  the  Dominion. 
Flour.— $25,840  ($296,388)' 

The  explanation  of  this  decline  is  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    New  Zealand 
at  one  time  provided  an  excellent  outlet  for  high-grade  Canadian  flour  but  under  the 
present  regulations  imports  from  all  sources  are  prohibited. 
Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods.— $87 ,324  ($227,176). 

This  is  the  first  setback  in  three  years  to  a  rapid  increase  in  shipments  of  Canadian 
artificial  silk  piece-goods  to  this  country.  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  most 
important  suppliers,  and  although  the  details  are  incomplete,  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  profited  at  Canada's  expense,  since  the  total  imports  for  the  period  have  shown  an 
increase. 

hon  and  Steel,  Bar,  Bolt,  and  Rod.— $13,760  ($47,240). 

The  decline  under  this  heading  was  caused  partty  by  the  inability  of  Canadian  mills 
to  deliver.    Total  imports  from  all  sources  during  the  same  period  rose  from  23,494  tons 
valued  at  $1,175,276  in  1936  to  28,326  tons  valued  at  $1,491,080  in  1937. 
Fencing  Wire.— $41,976  ($109,880). 

The  value  of  imports  from  all  sources  was  lower  for  the  1937  period  than  for  the  1936. 
falling  from  $780,964  to  $513,472. 

Newsprint.— $761,988  ($1,120,624).  .  . 

A  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Canada,  as  well  as  from  all  sources,  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1937  does  not  represent  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  newsprint.  It  is  rather 
a  reflection  of  action  taken  by  certain  New  Zealand  publishers  who  bought  and  took  delivery 
of  two  years'  supply  of  newsprint  in  the  latter  part  of  1936.  The  above  values  represent  a 
decline  in  quantitv  from  25,665  tons  to  16.275  but  an  increase  in  the  price  from  $43.60  per 
long  ton  to  $46.80". 

Business  activity  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was  such  as  to  justify 
the  hope  that  New  Zealand  imports  from  Canada  for  the  whole  of  1937  will  be 
about  40  per  cent  above  those  for  the  year  before. 

Detailed  statistics  covering  exports  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand  and 
imports  into  Canada  of  New  Zealand  origin  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30;  1937,  arc  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  18806). 
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RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  D.  S.  DOUGLAS,  EDITOR  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  impending  retirement  on  superannuation  of  Mr.  David  Scott  Douglas, 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  during  the  past  nineteen  years, 
was  the  recent  occasion  of  a  pleasing  function,  arranged  by  his  associates  in 
the  Department,  at  which  the  Honourable  W.  D.  Euler,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce;  Mr.  James  G.  Parmelee,  Deputy  Minister;  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress, 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service ;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Douglas 
and  expressed  the  general  regret  felt  on  his  retirement. 

On  behalf  of  the  departmental  staff  at  Ottawa  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service  in  foreign  fields,  Mr.  Euler  presented  Mr.  Douglas 
with  a  handsome  silver  tray,  suitably  engraved,  and  a  purse  of  gold. 

The  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Douglas,  by  reason  of  his  unfailing  courtesy t 
helpful  suggestion,  and  friendly  co-operation,  is  held  by  members  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner  Service — 'Contributors  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal — 
was  attested  by  the  numerous  messages  of  goodwill' received  from  the  various 
offices  throughout  the  world. 

Born  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Douglas  acquired  long  and  valuable 
experience  with  printing  and  publishing  firms  in  Scotland.  For  nineteen  years 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  T.  &  A.  Constable,  King's  Printers,  Edinburgh,  and 
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amoiig  the  tasks  of  importance  assigned  to  him  during  this  period  was  the  com- 
pilation of  a  volume  comprising  all  the  alterations  and  various  readings  between 
the  first  and  last  editions  made  by  George  Meredith  in  his  prose  works;  this 
was  published  as  Volume  26  of  the  Memorial  Edition  and  Volume  32  of  the 
limited  edition  de  luxe  of  that  author's  works.  He  also  compiled  all  the  glos- 
saries for  the  edition  de  luxe  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  known  as  the  Edinburgh 
Waverley,  which  was  published  in  forty-eight  volumes. 

Mr.  Douglas  resigned  his  position  with  this  firm  to  edit  the  Leith  Observer, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  four  years. 

On  the  recommendation  of  T.  &  A.  Constable  he  was  engaged  by  Glasgow, 
Brook  &  Co.  of  Toronto,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1914  to  compile  the  General 
Index  to  that  outstanding  series  on  Canadian  history  "  Canada  and  Its  Prov- 
inces "  in  twenty-three  volumes,  edited  jointly  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Doughty 
and  Dr.  Adam  Shortt. 

Following  the  completion  of  this  work,  Mr.  Douglas  entered  the  Canadian 
Government  service  and  for  a  short  period  was  associated  with  the  Department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  in  1919. 

To  Mr.  Douglas's  intimate  knowledge  of  printing  and  publishing,  his  untiring 
energy,  sound  judgment,  and  devotion  to  duty  may  be  attributed  the  high  stand- 
ing which  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  holds  among  government  publi- 
cations. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Melbourne,  January  17,  1938. — Wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australia 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  (December  1,  1937)  to  the  week  ending 
January  10,  1938,  totalled  12,914,916  bushels  as  compared  with  10,108,088 
bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season. 

During  the  last  half  of  December  the  o\rerseas  market  continued  to  decline, 
but  for  the  first  week  of  the  new  year  considerable  sales  of  Australian  wheat 
were  effected,  the  total  being  the  maximum  transacted  in  any  week  since  April 
last.  These  shipments  have  been  made  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  Greece  has  shown  further  interest  and  may  continue  to  purchase  quietly. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  about  120.000  tons  of  space  have  been  chartered  to 
that  destination.  Oriental  markets  are  extremely  quiet,  and  up  to  the  present 
there  are  no  indications  that  Japan  will  come  into  this  market  for  wheat,, 
although  that  country  is  carrying  on  a  fair  export  business  in  flour  with 
Northern  Chinese  ports. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

It  is  now  generally  anticipated  that  the  total  yields  in  Australia  will 
amount  to  175,000,000'  bushels,  as  the  yields  are  exceeding  expectations.  This 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  previous  government  estimates.  The  quality  of  the 
New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  wheat  is  better  than  last  year,  the  Western 
Australian  quality  being  practically  the  same,  but  the  South  Australian  quality 
not  as  good  owing  to  damage  by  rain. 

The  export  surplus,  allowing  for  a  total  crop  of  about  175,000,000  bushels, 
would  be  approximately  3,300,000  tons  as  wheat  and  flour.  As  it  is  anticipated 
that  approximately  700,000  tons  will  be  shipped  as  flour,  and  as  already  about 
1,100,000  tons  of  new  crop  wheat  has  been  chartered  from  Australia,  practically 
1,800,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  has  already  been  sold. 
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The  price  to  growers  to-day  is  about  3s.  KM-d.  (Australian  currency)  at 
country  sidings,  equivalent  to  77  cents  Canadian,  and  the  price  f.o.b.  steamer 
on  recent  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  approximately  4s.  6Jd.  (Australian 
currency) ,  equivalent  to  90  cents  Canadian.  Growers  are  continuing  to  sell 
very  sparingly,  as  the  price  has  fallen  below  4s,  at  country  sidings,  which  is 
considered  by  growers  to  be  a  remunerative  price. 

Flour 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  increased  demand  for  flour;  mainly  from  Great 
Britain,  and  local  mills  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  orders  for  January 
delivery,  but  limitation  of  available  freight  is  preventing  further  shipments  to 
that  country.  The  Near  East  is  buying  quietly  and  Hongkong  is  taking  limited 
quantities,  but  there  is  no  inquiry  from  North  China. 

Export  flour  trade  is  currently  quoted  at  £A9  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks, 
equivalent  to  $35.82  Canadian,  and  £A9  10s.  per  ton  in  49-pound  calico  bags, 
equivalent  to  $37.81  Canadian.  The  local  price  of  flour  delivered  Melbourne 
and  suburbs  is  £A11  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  equivalent  to  $43.75  Canadian. 

Chartering 

Freight  rates  have  firmed  after  touching  the  low  point  of  34s.  a  ton,  and 
recent  fixtures  have  been  made  at  37s.  (English  currency)  per  long  ton  from 
Western  Australia  and  38s.  6d.  to  39s.  from  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and 
New  South  Wales.  Parcel  rates  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April  have 
been  fixed  at  40s.  Freights  are  payable  in  English  currency  on  the  basis  of 
2,240  pounds  to  the  ton. 


MARKET  FOR  FOOTWEAR  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 
(EASTERN  GROUP)   AND  BRITISH  GUIANA: 
A  CORRECTION 

On  page  172  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1775,  in  the  list  of 
imports  of  rubber-soled  shoes  into  Trinidad,  "British  West  Indies"  was  inadver- 
tently substituted  for  "  British  East  Indies  "  in  the  second  line  of  the  table. 


EXCHANGE   CONTROL  IN  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  February  3,  1938. — The  Government  of  Argentina  officially 
controls  all  foreign  exchange  operations  within  its  boundaries.  As  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1938.  a  minimum  preference  of  10  per  cent  is  provided  for  imports  of 
goods  from  those  countries  which  are  the  principal  consumers  of  Argentine 
exports,  as  against  excess  imports  from  other  countries. 

Argentina  is  to  a  large  extent  a  debtor  nation.  Large  foreign  commercial 
investments  in  the  country  are  controlled  mainly  by  British  and  American 
interests.  In  addition,  the  financial  services  on  the  national  public  debt  out- 
standing abroad  must  be  provided  for,  as  has  been  done  punctually  throughout 
the  years  of  economic  crisis,  so  that  a  large  surplus  of  exports  is  an  essential 
condition  of  exchange  stability.  Argentine  exports  are  comprised  almost 
exclusively  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  potential  supply  of  foreign  exchange 
is  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  dependent  on  the  exportable 
surplus  available  and  prices.  Last  year  Argentina  had  a  large  exportable  sur- 
plus of  grain,  while  this  year  crops  have  been  badly  damaged  by  frost  and 
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drought.  Exchange  stability  is  therefore  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  achieve 
without  some  measure  of  direct  control  over  import  trade. 

Regulation  of  foreign  exchange  transactions  was  resorted  to  in  1931  as 
the  most  ready  method  of  restricting  imports,  and  it  has  been  continued  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  balance  in  international  payments.  Imports  have 
been  restricted  and  redirected  by  the  establishment  of  a  preferential  rate  on 
sales  of  foreign  exchange,  which  differs  from  a  preferential  customs  tariff  only 
in  that  adjustments  as  between  countries  exporting  goods  to  Argentina  are 
made  largely  at  the  discretion  of  Argentina  rather  than  -by  mutual  agreement, 
within  the  limits  set  by  those  existing  treaties  which  carry  an  exchange  clause. 

Exchange  Control  Board 

The  Argentine  Government,  through  the  Exchange  Control  Board,  retains 
control  and  disposal,  under  the  official  regulations  as  at  present  in  effect,  of  the 
entire  available  supply  of  foreign  exchange  in  the  country.  The  price  is  fixed 
in  local  currency  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board.  The  current  price  paid 
exporters  is  15  pesos  per  £  sterling.  The  Exchange  Control  Board  in  turn  fixes 
a  preferential  rate,  currently  16  pesos  to  the'£,  at  which  a  specified  amount  of 
this  exchange  supply  is  offered  for  sale  to  designated  buyers.  It  indirectly  con- 
trols a  still  higher  open  market  rate  at  which  all  other  interested  parties  must 
buy  their  exchange  requirements.  Any  person  may  now  purchase  foreign  exchange 
in  Argentina  at  any  time,  in  any  amount,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  from  the 
banks  or  other  sources.  There  is  consequently  no  risk  whatever  to  the  exporter 
to  Argentina  in  the  exchange  regulations. 

First  Period  of  Control 

With  the  general  decrease  in  export  values  in  1931,  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  curtailing  total  imports,  and  a  system  of 
exchange  control  was  adopted  as  being  more  effective  than  a  drastic  increase 
in  import  duties.  Consequently  imports,  particularly  of  luxury-type  goods,  were 
restricted  indirectly.  Large  sums  soon  accumulated  in  Argentine  banks  await- 
ing transfer  to  the  owners  abroad,  including  exporters,  investors,  and  private 
parties,  and  substantial  losses  were  incurred  by  them.  Finally,  the  Argentine 
Government  was  able  to  arrange  with  the  leading  countries  interested,  including 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  for  loans  in  order  to  liquidate  the  "  blocked  funds"  of  the 
respective  countries.  Various  arrangements  were  made  whereby  Argentine 
government  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  were  given  in  lieu  of  cash. 

The  release  of  these  funds  from  Argentina  through  the  issue  of  bonds 
relieved  the  pressure  in  the  exchange  position.  New  regulations  were  almost 
immediately  adopted  whereby  exchange  could  at  least  be  purchased  legally 
even  though  only  at  a  premium  under  certain  circumstances. 

Present  Exchange  Position 

All  exchange  arising  from  the  export  of  Argentine  goods,  with  certain  minor 
exceptions,  must  now  be  sold  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  that  official  body.  Private  exchange  which  does  not  relate  to  merchandise 
exports  may  be  sold  or  purchased  at  will  at  the  open  market  rate  of  the  day. 

The  supply  of  foreign  exchange  originating  from  exports  and  acquired  by 
the  Exchange  Control  Board  at  a  fixed  rate  is  offered  for  sale  to  importers  and 
other  interested  parties  at  higher  rates  which  gives  a  substantial  profit  to  the 
government.  The  profits  accruing  from  the  margin  between  buying  and  selling 
rates  go  to  a  fund  which  is  available  for  the  purpose  of  giving  direct  financial 
assistance  to  the  agricultural  industries  as  may  be  considrered  necessary  or 
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advisable  and  for  certain  other  governmental  purposes.  With  the  improvement 
in  agricultural  prices  of  late  more  emphasis  is  laid  on  control  as  a  defence  in 
the  face  of  trade  barriers  erected  by  other  countries  and  the  unsettled  inter- 
national situation. 

Rate  Regulations 

The  Exchange  Control  Board  is  in  a  position  to  fix  or  regulate  the  rate  or 
rates  at  which  this  exchange  will  be  offered  for  sale.  Exchange  is  available 
for  purchase  in  Argentina  at  two  different  rates.  The  board  offers  exchange 
from  its  supply  at  a  preferential  rate  which  is  fixed  officially  and  which  bears  a 
definite  relationship  to  the  cost  of  the  exchange  to  the  authorities.  Only  those 
with  special  authorization,  however,  may  buy  exchange  at  this  preferred  rate. 
AH  others  must  buy  their  exchange  requirements  at  a  higher  open  market  rate. 

Since  exchange  may  be  purchased  at  two  different  rates,  buyers  of  exchange 
may  be  classified  as  "  preferred  buyers  "  or  "  non-preferred  buyers."  Actual 
exchange  purchases  are  made  from  the  private  banks  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
only  question  being  the  rate  to  which  the  interested  buyer  is  entitled. 

PREFERRED  BUYERS 

Members  of  the  preferred  group  must  be  in  possession  of  a  permit  which 
is  issued  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board.  This  permit  indicates  the  amount 
of  exchange  which  the  holder  may  purchase  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  may 
be  used.  The  permits  are  issued  covering  an  aggregate  amount  for  remittance 
to  a  particular  country  which  will  not  exceed,  theoretically,  the  total  value  of 
that  country's  purchases  of  Argentine  products  in  a  given  year  less  certain  deduc- 
tions for  financial  services  abroad  on  the  public  debt  of  Argentina, 

Within  the  limit  indicated,  covering  the  aggregate  amount  of  exchange  sold 
for  remittance  to  any  one  country  at  the  preferential  rate,  prospective  exchange 
buyers  are  admitted  to  this  preferred  group  in  order  of  preference  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  Argentine  Government  and  public  bodies  in  respect  of  commitments  abroad. 

(b)  Importers  of  particular  commodities  from  individual  countries.  If  the  supply  of 
exchange  provided  for  Argentina  through  purchases  of  her  products  by  any  one  country 
does  not  permit  of  the  preferred  rate  being  given  to  all  buyers,  those  purchasing  exchange 
in  respect  of  commodities  considered  of  prime  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada  for  farm 
implements,  newsprint,  and  seed  potatoes,  are  given  first  preference. 

(c)  Foreign  interests  for  the  transfer  of  interest  and  dividends  but  not  the  return  of 
capital  to  investors  abroad.   All  British  investment  interests  are  now  in  this  preferred  group. 

NON -PREFERRED  GROUP 

This  group  comprises  all  prospective  exchange  buyers  not  specifically 
authorized  to  buy  at  the  lower  rate.  Buyers  in  this  group  may  be  classified  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Importers  of  merchandise  who  have  not  previously  obtained  approval  of  the  authori- 
ties to  effect  the  particular  transaction.  Exchange  in  this  case  must  be  purchased  in  the 
open  market  at  the  higher  rate  of  the  day. 

If  an  importer  of  a  particular  commodity  from  Canada  is  in  the  non-preferred  group, 
a  dollar  would  cost  3-61  pesos  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  in  the  open  market,  whereas 
a  preferred  importer  of  the  same  commodity  from  another  country  would  be  able  to  buy  a 
dollar  for  a  similar  purpose  at  a  fixed  cost  of  3-20  pesos.  Consequently  this  represents  an 
advantage  of  12-8  per  cent  to  preferred  buyers  on  the  ci.f.  value  of  the  merchandise. 

The  open  market  rate  of  3-61  pesos  to  the  dollar  fluctuates,  so  that  the  advantage  to 
preferred  buyers  may  vary  although  the  rate  cannot  afford  a  difference  of  less  than  10  per 
cent  to  preferred  buyers  under  the  regulations.  If  the  spread  should  become  less  than  this, 
a  surcharge  is  applied  at  the  customs  to  bring  the  preference  to  10  per  cent.  Consequently 
there  is  a  fixed  minimum  advantage  of  10  per  cent  now  to  preferred  exchange  buyers  whereas 
for  the  three  years  prior  to  February,  1938,  there  was  in  practice  a  differential  of  20  per 
cent.  In  practice  it  was  never  more  than  20  per  cent.  As  indicated,  the  exchange  preference 
at  to-day's  rate  is  12-8  per  cent.   It  is  through  this  differential  in  the  cost  of  exchange  for 
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particular  goods  as  between  different  supplying  countries  that  the  source  of  Argentine 
imports  is  directly  influenced  and  controlled. 

Farm  implements,  newsprint,  and  seed  potatoes  are  in  the  preferred  group  of  commodi- 
ties for  Canada  and  can  be  paid  for  at  the  current  rate  of  3-20  pesos  to  the  dollar  as  against 
3-61  to  the  dollar  for  other  imports  from  Canada. 

(b)  Foreign  interests  for  dividend  and  interest  remittances,  providing  exchange  at  the 
preferential  rate  is  not  available. 

(c)  Most  private  remittances  which  are  not  connected  with  merchandise  transactions. 

Exchange  Treaties 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  regulations  was  originally  to  restrict 
and  later  to  control  imports  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  balance  of  international 
payments,  it  was  considered  necessary  by  countries,  particularly  the  important 
consumers  of  Argentine  agricultural  products  such  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  normally  provide  large  favourable  balances  to  Argentina  on  merchandise 
account,  to  ensure  through  treaties  that  they  received  at  favourable  rates  the 
exchange  that  they  provided  through  their  purchases  from  Argentina  after 
due  allowance  had  been  made  for  a  proportion  of  the  interest  on  the  Argentine 
external  public  debt. 

In  addition  certain  other  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Fin- 
land, which  normally  provide  a  net  balance  unfavourable  to  Argentina,  found 
it  expedient  to  negotiate  treaties  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  official  returns 
of  trade  with  Argentina  were  incomplete  on  account  of  the  absence  of  direct 
transportation  facilities.  It  was  mainly  a  question  of  arriving  at  a  mutually 
satisfactory  basis  of  estimating  the  actual  volume  of  trade  between  the  country 
concerned  and  Argentina. 

Commercial  treaties  have  been  effected  with  Argentina,  including  reference 
to  exchange  matters,  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Spain,  Finland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Rou- 
mania.  The  exchange  clauses  of  these  treaties  are  fairly  uniform.  A  "  most- 
favoured-nation "  clause  relating  to  exchange  is  included  in  all  these  treaties. 

In  practice  these  treaties  mean  that  after  the  particular  country  concerned 
has  agreed  with  Argentina  on  the  statistical  basis  which  is  to  be  used  in  measur- 
ing the  interchange  of  trade,  Argentina  provides  the  authorities  concerned 
with  data  on  the  operations  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  particular  country  to  ensure  that  due  credit  is  given  for  purchases 
made  from  Argentina,  In  the  case  of  Germany,  a  "  clearing  agreement "  has 
been  adopted. 

Value  of  the  Exchange  Treaties 

It  is  impossible  to  appraise  definitely  the  value  of  these  exchange  treaties. 
The  treaties  do  not  affect  directly  in  any  way  the  operations  of  the  Exchange 
Control  Board  with  the  countries  concerned  as  against  non-treaty  countries, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time  since  there  is  ample  exchange 
to  cover  all  the  possible  requirements  of  the  main  treaty  countries.  The  treaty 
countries  have  at  their  disposal  means  to  the  end  of  satisfying  themselves  that 
they  are  being  accorded  by  Argentina  equitable  treatment  in  exchange  matters. 
As  regards  other  treaties  between  Argentina  and  various  countries  which  contain 
the  usual  "most-favoured-nation"  clauses,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  vari- 
able tax,  which  is  applied  in  order  to  increase  the  cost  of  merchandise  imported 
in  certain  cases  as  previously  indicated,  can  only  be  described  as  an  addition 
to  the  customs  duty  applicable  on  the  particular  goods. 

Canada's  Position 

Since  Canada  has  always  had  a  large  favourable  balance  of  trade  with 
Argentina,  exchange  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  preferential  rate  for 
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most  Canadian  products  during  the  past  three  years.  Newsprint,  farm  imple- 
ments, and  seed  potatoes  from  Canada  are  paid  for  at  the  preferential  rate.  It 
is  not  possible  to  make  a  definite  rule,  but  these  three  products  have  absorbed 
all  the  exchange  that  the  authorities  consider  Canada  is  entitled  to  at  the 
preferential  rate.  The  following  table  indicates  the  trade  position  between 
Canada  and  Argentina  for  recent  years: — 
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Apart  from  1934,  when  there  was  an  unexpected  increase  in  newsprint  ship- 
ments, Canada's  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  Argentina  has  decreased 
steadily  since  1930  and  was  eliminated  entirely  in  1936.  Exports  from  Canada 
are  now  restricted,  other  than  of  newsprint,  farm  implements,  and  seed  potatoes, 
to  products  which  competitors  offer  on  an  equal  exchange  basis.  Exchange  is 
available  at  the  preferential,  rate  to  pay  for  all  exports  to  Argentina  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The 
United  States  is  in  a  similar  position  to  Canada.  The  preferential  rate  is  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  on  a  wider  range  of  commodities  than  for  Canada 
but  many  of  the  United  States  exports  to  Argentina — this  includes  automobiles 
— are  at  a  disadvantage.  It  should  be  noted  that  preferential  exchange  is 
granted  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods  irrespective 
of  the  currency  in  which  the  corresponding  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn. 

Cause  of  Unfavourable  Balance  in  1936  and  1937 

The  unfavourable  balance  to  Canada  shown  for  1936  was  due  to  the  abnor- 
mally heavy  purchases  of  Argentine  corn  during  the  last  half  of  that  year. 
Canadian  purchases  of  Argentine  corn  were  somewhat  lower  in  1937.  The 
increase  in  exports  of  newsprint  last  year  to  Argentina  is  due  more  to  higher 
prices  than  an  increase  in  volume.  The  improvement  in  the  sales  of  farm  imple- 
ments may  be  attributed  to  better  conditions  in  agriculture  here.  Seed 
potatoes  are  now  an  important  f  actor  in  Canadian  exports  to  Argentina, 

Exchange  Equalization  Fund 

The  Central  Bank  operates  an  exchange  equalization  fund  on  behalf  of  the 
Argentine  Government.  The  regulative  intention  of  this  fund  is  to  keep  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  rates  within  defined  limits.  It  has  also  .been  possible  through 
this  fund  to  satisfy  the  daily  demand  for  exchange  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of 
having  wide  variations  in  the  preferential  selling  rate.  Further,  through  the 
operations  of  the  Central  Bank  in  the  market,  fluctuations  in  the  variable  selling 
rate  are  regulated  as  considered  advisable. 
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Exchange  Profits 

Exchange  regulation  has  been  a  ready  and  substantial  source  of  revenue  to 
the  Argentine  Government,  Profits  arise  from  the  fixed  margin  of  one  peso  in 
the  pound  sterling — reduced  a  year  ago  from  two  pesos — between  the  buying 
and  the  preferential  selling  rate  plus  a  wider  margin  of  profit  on  exchange  offered 
officially  in  the  free  market  and  the  exchange  surcharge  when  applicable. 

Gross  exchange  profits  accruing  to  the  Argentine  Government  under  the 
control  system  to  the  end  of  1936  amounted  to  326-5  million  pesos  or  approxi- 
mately $110,000,000  Canadian.  Of  this  amount,  the  Government  utilized 
$38,000,000  to  cover  the  difference  in  exchange  between  the  old  par  rate  of 
11-40  to  the  £  and  the  current  buying  rate  of  15  to  the  £  on  government  remit- 
tances abroad  in  respect  of  debt  services,  armament  purchases,  etc.  The  various 
agricultural  boards  took  $5,900,000,  including  $800,000  for  the  Grain  Regulating 
Board,  $1,800,000  to  the  Dairy  Board,  $400,000  to  the  Cotton  Board,  and 
$1,000,000  to  the  Meat  Board.  The  balance  of  the  profits  plus  subsequent  income 
from  this  source  was  earmarked  including  $33,000,000  towards  the  construction 
of  grain  elevators. 

Exchange  for  Government  Contracts 

The  granting  of  the  preferential  exchange  rate  in  respect  of  purchases  made 
by  government  departments  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  applying  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  merchandise  imports.  This  tends  directly  to  divert  govern- 
ment business  to  those  countries  which  are  important  purchasers  of  Argentine 
products. 

Future  of  Exchange  Control 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  complete  control  of  exchange  operations 
in  Argentina  as  was  resorted  to  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  economic  crisis. 
On  the  contrary,  Argentina  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  year  a  wave  of  business 
prosperity  almost  unprecedented  in  this  country.  There  was  more  than  ample 
exchange  available  for  all  legitimate  business  and  financial  requirements.  In 
fact,  the  main  problem  last  year  was  to  dispose  of  the  supply  of  exchange  forth- 
coming from  exports  without  allowing  the  peso  to  appreciate.  This  year  the 
outlook  is  less  satisfactory  due  to  the  much  smaller  exportable  surplus  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  flaxseed  that  will  be  available  due  to  drought  and  frosts. 

Argentina  has  found  that  exchange  control  has  other  uses  than  as  an 
emergency  measure.  It  is  an  important  source  of  revenue.  It  affords  one  of 
the  easiest  sources  of  income  available  from  the  point  of  view  of  collection. 
There  is  virtually  no  opposition  in  domestic  business  circles  to  the  system.  No 
cumbersome  machinery  or  elaborate  organization  is  necessary  for  its  effective 
operation  since  practically  all  the  import  trade  of  the  country  is  concentrated 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  nearly  all  the  import  firms  are  located  within  a  few  blocks 
distance  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  office.  Argentina  has  high  import 
duties  in  any  case  and  there  is  practically  no  local  opposition  to  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff  policy  of  the  Government.  Exchange  control  is  favoured  by  local 
manufacturing  industries  as  it  provides  additional  protection. 

The  Argentine  exchange  control  system  affords  an  effective  substitute  for 
a  preferential  customs  tariff  and  so  is  valuable  as  a  bargaining  factor  in  negotiat- 
ing commercial  agreements  with  other  countries.  Argentina  modified  the  ex- 
change regulations  this  month  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  exchange  preference 
from  the  former  fixed  preference  of  20  per  cent  to  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent. 
The  effective  preference  is  still  12-8  per  cent  at  to-day's  rate  of  exchange. 
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EXCHANGE   SITUATION  IN  URUGUAY 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  January  20,  1938. — Exchange  operations  are  under  official 
control  in  Uruguay.  The  principles  underlying  the  regulations  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  Argentina  inasmuch  as  imports  from  those  countries  which  are 
large  consumers  of  Uruguayan  products  are  favoured  as  against  other  countries. 

The  supply  of  foreign  exchange  arising  from  exports'  is  purchased  from 
export  firms  at  a  fixed  rate  which  is  currently  7-60  Uruguayan  pesos  per  pound 
sterling,  with  other  currencies  on  a  proportionate  basis.  Wool  exporters  are 
given  a  slight  premium  temporarily,  due  to  current  low  prices  for  this  com- 
modity. The  supply  of  exchange  obtained  from  exports  is  resold  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:- — 

(a)  To  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  debt  services  abroad  at  8  pesos 
to  the  pound  sterling. 

(6)  To  official  organizations  and  private  firms  under  contract  for  public 
services,  exclusively  for  materials  imported  for  the  use  of  their  services  at  8 
pesos  to  the  pound  sterling. 

(c)  To  newspapers,  exclusively  for  newsprint  and  materials  for  their  own 
use  at  8  pesos  to  the  pound  sterling. 

(d)  Preferred  importers  of  merchandise,  other  than  as  specified  above, 
are  given  exchange  at  a  rate  fixed  daily  by  the  authorities,  which  has  been 
currently  8-57  pesos  to  the  pound. 

Merchandise  cannot  be  cleared  through  the  customs  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  official  import  permit,  and  exporters  should  assure  themselves 
that  this  permit  has  been  obtained  by  the  buyer  before  shipment  from  Canada, 
as  otherwise  the  goods  may  be  held  in  the  customs. 

Preferred  Imports 

The  official  Exchange  Control  Board  issues  each  quarter  exchange  quotas 
for  certain  countries.  These  quotas  are  based,  theoretically  at  least,  on  the 
value  of  the  purchases  of  the  particular  countries  from  Uruguay  less  provision 
for  debt  services,  or  on  the  amount  of  exchange  that  the  country  provides 
by  reason  of  its  purchases  of  Uruguayan  products.  All  countries  that  buy 
from  Uruguay  are  not  necessarily  given  exchange  quotas,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  countries,  such  as  Canada,  which  already  have  a  favourable 
trade  balance  with  Uruguay. 

For  the  past  quarter  exchange  quotas  had  been  granted  to  nineteen  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Holland,  Italy, 
Japan,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway,  but  not  the  United  States.  Such  coun- 
tries are  granted  exchange  at  the  preferred  rate,  currently  8-57  pesos  to  the 
pound  sterling  up  to  the  amount  of  the  total  quota.  When  the  quota  has  been 
exceeded  for  quota  countries  and  for  all  imports  from  non-quota  countries, 
a  surcharge  of  10  per  cent,  equivalent  to  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  is 
applied.  A  few  commodities,  other  than  newsprint,  are  granted  a  special 
concession  whereby  the  surcharge  is  only  5-5  per  cent.  This  applies  to  farm 
implements. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange  surcharge,  however,  imports  from  non-exchange 
quota  countries  and  countries  which  have  exceeded  their  quota  are  subjected 
to  a  variable  surcharge  on  the  import  duty  applicable  to  the  particular  com- 
modity.   In  the  case  of  most  commodities  this  duty  surcharge  is  prohibitive  in 
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practice.  Consequently  imports  into  Uruguay  may  be  subjected  to  one  or  other 
of  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  Excluded  entirely  in  the  absence  of  an  import  permit. 

2.  Admitted,  but  subject  to  a  variable  duty  surcharge  plus  a  10  per  cent 
exchange  surcharge  as  compared  with  freedom  from  both  these  surcharges  for 
quota  countries  within  their  quota. 

3.  Admitted,  if  newsprint,  without  any  surcharges  and  payable  at  a  favour- 
able exchange  rate  that  is  fixed  and,  if  farm  implements,  duty  free  and  subject 
only  to  a  5-5  per  cent  exchange  surcharge. 

Exchange  Profits 

The  profits  derived  from  exchange  control,  being  the  differences  between 
the  fixed  buying  rate  and  the  variable  selling  rates,  are  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  and  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  Government's 
external  debt  services  between  the  old  official  gold  rate  and  the  current  buying 
rate.  In  addition,  permission  may  be  given  to  exporters  of  certain  commodities, 
such  as  w  ool  at  present,  to  sell  their  exchange  at  a  better  rate  than  is  accorded 
other  exports  in  order  to  offset  any  disadvantage  in  the  world  price  situation 
as  it  may  relate  to  the  particular  commodity. 

Current  Position 

At  present  Uruguay  is  in  a  difficult  position  due  to  an  acute  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange.  Wool  accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  exports, 
and  foreign  buyers  are  showing  little  interest.  Consequently  imports  from  non- 
quota countries  have  been  cut  down  drastically  through  refusal  to  grant  import 
permits  even  though  the  goods  may  already  be  in  the  customs ;  exchange  futures 
are  being  offered  to  exporters  from  quota  countries  to  tide  over  the  current 
trouble.  When  the  exchange  situation  was  easy,  as  during  the  greater  part 
of  last  year,  import  permits  were  granted  more  or  less  automatically,  so  that 
many  importers  became  careless  and  neglected  to  obtain  the  necessary  permits 
in  advance.  Change  in  the  situation  is  dependent  oh  the  movement  of  wool  to 
export  markets. 

PORTUGAL'S  WHEAT  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  January  29,  1938. — Owing  to  the  poor  wheat  crop  of  1937,  the 
Portuguese  Government  has  instructed  the  National  Federation  of  Millers  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Wheat  Producers  to  invite  tenders  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  wheat.  According  to  the  British  Commercial  Secretary  in  Portugal, 
the  amount  required  at  present  is  76,000  tons,  of  which  70,000  tons  are  for 
delivery  in  Portugal  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April.  The 
remaining  balance  of  6,000  tons  is  required  for  Madeira.  It  is  expected  that  a 
further  1,400  tons  will  be  purchased  for  the  Azores. 

The  import  duty  payable  on  this  wheat  will  amount  to  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  guaranteed  price  paid  to  Portuguese  farmers.  The  pro- 
ceeds thereof  will  revert  to  the  government  as  an  offset  against  the  loss  incurred 
in  1936  when  100,000  tons  of  surplus  Portuguese  wheat  were  sold  abroad. 

According  to  Portuguese  newspapers  of  January  20,  the  duty  on  wheat 
imported  into  Portugal  from  Angola  has  been  reduced  from  Esc.l$00  to  Esc.0$20 
(the  escudo  equals  $0-0453  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange)  per  kilogram,  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  The  object  of  this  is  to  encourage  the  production  of  wheat 
in  Angola.    It  is  not  expected  that  imports  of  Angolan  wheat  will  amount  to 
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more  than  a  few  hundred  tons  per  annum.  The  Portuguese  Ministers  for  Colonies 
and  Agriculture  are  reported  to  be  considering  the  possibility  of  reserving  the 
market  in  Madeira  for  Angolan  wheat,  after  the  expiration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  two  years. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  give  an  estimate  in  regard  to  this  year's 
wheat  crop  in  Portugal,  it  is  generally  considered  that  prospects  are  not  satis- 
factory owing  to  unfavourable  weather  conditions.  This  would  indicate  the 
possibility  of  further  importations  of  wheat  being  necessary  later  in  the  year. 

JAPAN'S  EXPORTS  OF  RAW  SILK  IN  1937 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  yen  equals  approximately  29  cents  Canadian] 

Tokyo,  January  18,  1938. — Total  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Japan  in  1937, 
according  to  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Japan  Central  Silk  Associa- 
tion, amounted  to  476,360  bales  of  132  pounds  valued  at  408,273,725  yen,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  29,190  bales  (5-7  per  cent)  in  quantity  but  an  increase  of 
14,810,827  yen  in  value  as  compared  with  1936.  The  United  States  is  credited 
with  taking  79-8  per  cent  of  total  silk  shipments  from  Japan,  followed  by  Great 
Britain  (7-3  per  cent),  France  (6-4  per  cent),  British  India  (2-5  per  cent),  and 
Australia  (1-8  per  cent).  Compared  with  1936,  exports  to  the  United  States 
decreased  by  11-2  per  cent,  while  those  to  Great  Britain,  France,  British  India, 
and  Australia  increased  by  19-8,  9-6,  56-4,  and  34-7  per  cent  respectively. 

The  decline  in  the  consumption  of  Japanese  raw  silk  in  the  United  States 
is  believed  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  a  decline  in  the  use  of  raw  silk  in  the  cloth 
manufacturing  industry.  The  large  increase  in  shipments  to  other  countries  is 
due  in  part  to  the  government's  assistance  to  exporters  in  opening  up  new  chan- 
nels for  Japanese  raw  silk,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  low-grade  raw  silk.  Exports  of  raw  silk  from  Japan 
to  the  principal  silk-consuming  countries  in  1937,  with  increases  or  decreases 
compared  with  1936  within  parentheses,  were:  United  States,  380,169  bales 
(decrease  48,040  bales)  ;  United  Kingdom,  34,679  (increase  5,731)  ;  France, 
30,685  (increase  2,683)  ;  British  India,  12,119  (increase  4,368)  ;  Australia,  8,630 
(increase  2,222) ;  Brazil,  3,359  (increase  2,052) ;  Germany,  2,501  (increase  249)  ; 
Egypt,  1,324  (increase  617) ;.  and  Canada,  736  bales  (decrease  285  bales). 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 

Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland, 

1111  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-905  Bank  of  Hamilton 

Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Alberta  and  British  Columbia),  850  West 

Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Northwest 

Ontario),  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man.   Telegraphic  address: 

"  Wincom." 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

DOOR  BOLTS 

Referring  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1771,  January 
8,  1938,  it  is  announced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  which,  if  sanctioned,  will  render  compulsory  the 
marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  door  bolts  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, the  indication  of  origin  to  be  stamped,  punched,  or  cast  on  each  bolt,  and  if 
the  bolts  are  imported  in  a  carton  or  similar  container  an  indication  of  origin 
shall  also  be  printed  or  stamped  on  such  container  or  on  a  label  securely  affixed 
thereto  by  adhesive  means.  If  the  container  bears  a  label  descriptive  of  its  con- 
tents the  indication  of  origin  must  be  printed  or  stamped  on  such  label. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

QUOTA  PAYMENTS  ON  FLOUR 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1756, 
September  25,  1937,  page  575,  the  Wheat  (Quota  Payments)  No.  1  Order,  1938, 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  effective  January  23,  increases  from  2-4d.  to  4-8d.  the 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  Wheat  Commission  in  respect  of  each-  hundredweight 
of  wheat  flour  imported  into  or  milled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fund  created 
by  these  payments  is  used  to  reimburse  United  Kingdom  wheat  growers  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  ascertained  average  price  of  home-grown 
unliable  wheat  in  any  cereal  year  and  the  standard  price  of  10s.  per  hundred- 
weight fixed  by  the  Wheat  Act,  1932. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  CANNED  SALMON 

The  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  that  Imperial 
preference  certificates  of  origin  in  respect  to  British  Columbia  canned  salmon 
of  the  1938  and  subsequent  canning  seasons  are  to  be  endorsed  with  a  statement 
that  all  the  fish  referred  to  in  the  certificate  was  caught  in  Empire  territorial 
waters  or  by  boats  of  Empire  ownership  and  registration,  when  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts.  As  regards  canned  salmon  of  the  1937  pack  imported  after 
April  1,  1938,  unless  the  certificates  of  origin  also  bear  this  endorsement,  they 
are  to  show  the  year  of  canning  thereon.  Canners  concerned  in  these  exports 
who  take  in  non-Empire  fish  are  to  keep  records,  particulars  of  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Australia 

MARKING  OF  BRUSHWARE 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  London,  England,  of  January  27,  1938, 
reports  that  the  Comptroller -General  of  Customs,  Canberra,  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  shipments  of  brushware  have  been  arriving  in  Australia 
either  not  marked  at  all  or  marked  in  a  manner  not  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions. For  example,  some  brushes  have  been  imported  bearing  the  prescribed 
marking  between  the  centre  row  of  bristles.  This  is  not  considered  to  be  "  a 
prominent  position  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  regulations. 

The  Australian  Commerce  (Imports)  Regulations  require  brushware 
imported  into  the  Commonwealth  to  bear  a  trade  description,  applied  in  a 
prominent  position  and  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as  practicable  to  the  goods, 
setting  out  in  prominent  and  Legible  characters  (a)  the  name  of  the  country 
of  origin  and  (6)  the  nature  of  the  material  or  materials  (e.g.  hair,  bristle, 
fibre,  etc.)  of  which  the  brush,  other  than  the  handle  or  stock,  is  composed. 
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The  Comptroller-General  of  Customs  has  therefore  notified  that  brush- 
ware  imported  into  Australia  will  not  be  delivered  by  the  customs  unless  it 
bears  the  particulars  prescribed  by  the  regulations  in  reasonably  prominent 
lettering  in  a  position  in  which  the  marking  is  readily  discernible  on  a  casual 
inspection  of  the  goods. 

New  Zealand— Netherlands 

TRADE  ARRANGEMENT 
(One  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds;   one  kilo  equals  2-204  pounds) 

A  trade  arrangement  between  New  Zealand  and  the  Netherlands  was  con- 
cluded on  January  14,  1938,  by  an  Exchange  of  Notes. 

New  Zealand  extends  to  Netherlands  goods  the  "most-favoured-nation" 
customs  tariff  rates  already  accorded  to  sixteen  other  countries  on  the  following 
commodities:  cigars;  medicinal  preparations,  drugs  and  chemicals  in  general; 
electrical  machinery  and  appliances  other  than  wireless  receiving  sets;  a  variety 
of  industrial  machinery  and  appliances;  and  kalsomine  and  similar  prepara- 
tions. The  "  most-favoured-nation  "  rate  of  duty  in  each  case  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  general  tariff  rate  applicable  to  goods  from  other  non-British 
countries  but  not  as  low  as  the  rate  accorded  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  other  British  countries. 

The  Netherlands  on  their  part  agree  to  permit  importation  of  1,400  metric 
tons  of  New  Zealand  fresh  apples  during  the  period  March  to  June  of  each 
year  at  a  reduced  monopoly  fee  of  2  cents  per  gross  kilo,  and  to  grant  a  quota 
of  1,000  metric  tons  per  annum  to  New  Zealand  raw  animal  fats.  (Canadian 
apples  are  accorded  the  2-eent  monopoly  fee  for  all  months  of  the  year.) 

New  Zealand 

TARIFF  DECISIONS 

The  following  are  among  recent  decisions  of  the  New  Zealand  Department 
of  Customs  as  to  the  classification  of  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been 
raised: — 

Machinery  and  appliances  approved  for  admission  under  tariff  item  No.  352,  free  of  duty 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  from  "  most  favoured  " 
countries,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (plus  surtax  of  22^  per  cent  of  duty)  from  other  non- 
British  countries,  includes  reverse-reduction  gears,  being  combined  reverse  and  reduction 
gears  for  marine  oil  engines;  lever  card  and  paper  cutting  machines  of  all  sizes;  pulleys, 
being  a  combination  of  two  grooved  pulleys,  one  of  rubber  for  friction  drive  and  the  other  of 
metal  for  belt  drive,  for  use  with  electric  motors  for  sewing  machines ;  and  gravity  roller 
conveyors. 

Line-marking  machines  for  painting  lines  on  roads,  sports  grounds,  etc..  are  dutiable  under 
Item  353-6  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff  (plus  surtax  of  224 
per  cent  of  duty  when  from  Canada  and  certain  other  British  dominions)  and  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (plus  surtax  of  22^  per  cent  of  duty)  from  all  non-British  countries. 

Buckles  of  papier  mache,  or  of  erinoid.  casein,  celluloid,  and  similar  plastic  materials,  of 
such  descriptions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Minister,  on  declaration  by  a  manufacturer  of 
leather  or  imitation  leather  belts  that  they  will  be  used  by  him  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  belts,  are  admissible  free  of  duty  (but  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty)  when 
imported  from  any  country  (Item  448). 

Canadian  goods  under  any  of  the  items  quoted  above,  accompanied  by  the 
prescribed  certificate  of  origin  and  shipped  in  accordance  with  New  Zealand 
regulations,  are  admitted  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Fiji 

TARIFF  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  the  customs  tariff  of  Fiji,  gazetted  December  3,  1937, 
include  the  following: — 

Machines  for  printing,  other  than  portable,  7  A  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British 
preferential  tariff,  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 
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Printer's  ink,  and  printing  paper  not  glazed,  mill-glazed,  or  coated,  in  rolls  not  less 
than  10  inches  in  width  or  in  sheets  not  less  than  16^  inches  by  21  inches  or  its  equivalent, 
on  declaration  that  the  same  will  be  used  solely  for  printing  purposes,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  22-|  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 

Rifles  and  parts  for  the  Fiji  defence  force  and  rifle  clubs  (of  prescribed  descriptions  and 
under  regulations),  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  general  tariff. 

Ammunition,  0-22  gauge,  for  target  rifles,  and  requisites,  for  the  Small  Bore  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation (under  prescribed  conditions),  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 

All  imports  into  Fiji  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  2\  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  customs  duties. 

Canadian  products,  if  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  certificate  of  origin 
and  shipped  in  accordance  with  Fijian  regulations,  are  admissible  at  British 
preferential  rates. 

Virgin  Islands 

TARIFF  AMENDMENT 

An  ordinance  of  Virgin  Islands  (British  West  Indies)  dated  December  31, 
1937,  amended  the  tariff  on  a  number  of  items,  including: — 

Former  Tariff  New  Tariff 


British 

British 

Preferential 

General 

Preferential 

General 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

10% 

10%  plus  Is. 

6% 

12% 

per  pr. 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  with  rubber  soles 

ad  val. 

10% 

10%  plus  2s. 

6% 

12% 

per  pr. 

2d. 

4d. 

Free 

Id. 

8s.  4d. 

12s.  6d. 

3s.  9d. 

6s.  3d. 

Hosiery  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk.. ad  val. 

8% 

8%  plus  6d. 

8% 

12% 

per  pr. 

8% 

8%  plus  9d. 

8% 

12% 

per  pr. 

4s.  2d. 

6s.  3d. 

3s. 

4s. 

20% 

30% 

10% 

15% 

Refined  sugar  per  100  lbs. 

2s. 

4s. 

2s. 

3s. 

Unmanufactured  lumber  (soft  woods) 

per  1,000  ft. 

6s. 

12s. 

4s.  2d. 

8s.  4d. 

Unmanufactured  lumber  (hard  wood) 

per  1,000  ft. 

16s.  8d. 

25s. 

12s.  6d. 

16s.  8d. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  applies  to  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  general  tariff  applies  to  all  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire. 

Roumania 


REGULATIONS    RESPECTING    IMPORTATION    AND    MARKING    OF  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  the  United  Kingdom  announces  that  under 
a  decision  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Roumania,  published  in  Monitorul 
Oficial  of  December  4,  1937,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  may  be 
imported  as  from  March  22,  1938,  by  firms,  factories,  or  merchants  only  who 
have  obtained  a  permit  to  do  so  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Domains. 
As  from  the  same  date,  domestic  manufacture  is  also  subject  to  permit.  The 
decision  goes  on  to  say  that  all  machinery  for  animal  traction  (and  imple- 
ments), whether  imported  or  made  in  Roumania,  must,  before  being  put  on  the 
market,  bear  the  name  of  the  makers  and  their  trade-mark,  painted,  embossed, 
sunk  in  the  material,  or  engraved  on  a  plate  attached  with  riveted  screws.  In 
addition  to  this  marking,  small  hand  implements,  such  as  spades,  hoes,  mowing 
hooks,  etc.,  as  well  as  ploughs  and  hoes  for  animal  traction,  are  to  be  marked 
with  their  weight  in  kilograms.  A  minus  tolerance  of  5  per  cent  is  allowed. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  14,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  February  14,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  7,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Omcial 

„  1 ,]  "Dr.—  i  4-,- 

<jrolu  Jrarity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

rJank  Kat< 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  14 

.1407 

$  .1891 

$  .1895 

34 

.1001 

.  1693 

.1698 

2 

.0072 

.0125 

.0129 

6 

.0296 

.0351 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.2236 

.2241 

4 

.0252 

.0221 

.0222 

4 

.0392 

.0328 

.0330 

3 

.2382 

.  4033 

.  4044 

4 

4.8666 

5.0087 

5.0225 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

.0092 

6 

.4020 

.5585 

.5601 

2 

.1749 

.  2969 

.2970 

4 

Unofficial 

.1983 

.1983 

— 

Italy   

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

44  ■ 

.0176 

.0234 

.0234 

5 

.2680 

.2510 

.2523 

34 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1896 

.1898 

4* 

.0442 

.0453 

.0453 

4-41 

Roumania  

.0060 

.0074 

.0073 

44 

.1930 

.0608 

.  0608 

5 

.2680 

.2582 

.  2588 

24 

Switzerland  . . 

.1930 

.2319 

.2323 

14 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9995 

.9996 

l 

.4985 

.2774 

.2774 

3 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9987 

.9990 

— 

.0392 

.0328 

.0330 

— 

4.8666 

5.0186 

5.0325 

■ — 

.0392 

.0328 

.0330 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0435 

1.0464 

— 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3338 

.3346 

34 

Unofficial 

.2639 

.2639 

— 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0580 

.0583 

— - 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0435 

1.0464 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

3-44 

Colombia  

Unofficial 

.0400 

.0400 

.9733 

.  5560 

.5493 

4 

 .  ..Sol 

.2800 

.  2449 

.2400 

6 

Venezuela  

.  1930 

.2999 

.2999 

1.0342 

.6590 

.6605 

South  Africa  .... 

4.8666 

5.0024 

5.0162 

31 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5 . 1376 

5 . 1487 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2956 

.  2960 

Hongkong  

 Dollar 

.3127 

.3133 

.3650 

.3781 

.3793 

3 

Japan  

.4985 

.2902 

.2902 

3.29 

.4020 

.  5584 

.  5595 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4588 

.4610 

Straits  Settlements 

.5678 

.  5864 

.5875 

Australia  , 

4.8666 

4.0069 

4.0187 

3 

New  Zealand  .... 

4.8666 

4.0392 

4.0500 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Montreal  rates  on  sterling  moved  up  more  than  a  cent  to  $5-0226  in  the  week  ended 
February  14.  This  made  a  total  gain  of  better  than  24  cents  within  three  works.  Discounts 
on  New  York  funds  have  steadied  around  ^  of  1  per  cent,  while  francs  advanced  from 
3-28  cents  to  3-30  cents.  A  brief  rise  in  Argentine  peso  free  market  rates  failed  to  hold, 
and  a  quotation  of  26-39  cents  on  the  14th  was  the  same  as  a  week  earlier.  The  inter- 
vening increase  amounted  to  slightly  less  than  half  a  cent. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Vancouver.  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agenc 


Foodstuffs — 

Oatmeal  

Miscellaneous — 

Maize  Products  

Needles,  Steel  (Embroidery  and 

Darning)  

Cooking  Utensils,  Stainless  Steel. . 

Earthenware,  Solid  Vitreous  

Hemlock  and  Other  Materials  for 

Tanning  

Children's  Shoes,  Leather  

White  Pine  for  Shelving  

Broom  Handle  Squares,  Softwood 
Mining  Machinery,  Placer  


77 


80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


Cardiff,  Wales. 


Bristol,  England 


Chicago,  Illinois  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Bristol,  England  


London,  England  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Birmingham,  England. . 

London,  England  

New  York,  N.Y  


Purchase. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  25  and  March  25;  Montclare.  March  4;  Duchess 
of  York,  March  11;  Montrose,  March  18;  Duchess  of  Richmond.  April  1 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Feb.  24;  Beaverford.  March  3  and  31;  Beaverhill,  March  10; 
Beaverdale,  March  17;  Beaverbrae,  March  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Manchester.— -Manchester  City,  Feb.  24;  Manchester  Division,  March  3;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  March  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  17;  Manchester  Commerce,  March 
24;  Manchester  Port,  March  31— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  March  5;  Norwegian, 
March  26;  Dorelian,  April  9 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Feb.  25  and  March  25;  Sulairia,  March  9;  Delilian,  April  7 — 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  22;  Cairnglen,  March  8; 
Cairnmona,  March  15;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  22;  Cairnesk,  April  5 — all 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Torr  Head,  Feb.  25;  Kenbane  Head,  March  3;  Melmore  Head, 
March  20 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork. 

To  Antwerp,  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Flint  II,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County,  March  9;  Hada 
County,  April  7 — all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  17. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Olmo,  March  17; 
Capo  Lena,  April  21 — both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  2;  Lady  Nelson,  March  16; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  30 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  1,  15  and  29  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Argual,  March  4;  Metapan,  March  18;  a  steamer, 
April  1 — all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American 
ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Port  of  Montreal,  Montreal- Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  April  7  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Kaimata,  March  22;  Kaikoura,  April 
22 — both  Montreal- Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Birmingham,  March  1;  City  of  Rangoon,  March  14; 
City  of  Auckland,  March  30 — all  Canada-India  Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment 
at  Aden,  call  at  other  ports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin  (calls  at  Lourenco. 
Marques  and  Beira,  will  also  call  at  Freetown  and  W&lvis  Bay  if  sufficient  cargo  offers), 
Feb.  25;  Hadiotis,  March  12— both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  Kattegat,  Cosmopolitan 
Navigation  Co.,  March  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Licerpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  26  and  March  26;  Montclare,  March  5; 
Duchess  of  York,  March  12;  Montrose,  March  19;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  2 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  Feb.  20  and  March  20;  Nova 
Scotia.  March  8;  Newfoundland,  March  29 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter, 
Feb.  20;   Manchester  Division,  March  12 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Feb.  25;  Beaverford,  March  4  and  April  1;  Beaverhill, 
March  11;  Beaverdale,  March  18;  Beaverbrae,  March  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania, 
Feb.  26  and  March  26;  Alaunia,  March  5;  Antonia,  March  12;  Malancha,  April  2— all 
Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Cit}'  of  Flint,  Feb.  28;  Liberty,  March  17 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  Feb.  26;  Manchester  Division,  March  5;  Man- 
chest 'or  Citizen.  March  12;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  19;  Manchester  Commerce, 
March  26;   Manchester  Port,  April  2 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Feb.  26  and  March  26;  Sulairia,  March  11;  Delilian,  April  9 — 
all  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  24;  Cairnglen,  March 
10;  Cairnmona,  March  17;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  24 — all  Cairn-Thomson 
Line;  Kelso,  March  8;  Bassano.  March  23;  Consuelo,  April  5 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull.—  City  of  Flint,  Feb.  28;  Liberty,  March  17— both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee  but  not  at  Aberdeen);  Kelso,  March  8;  Bassano,  March 
23;  Consuelo,  April  5 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  Feb.  21; 
Dakotian.  March  8;  Norwegian,  March  28 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines; 
Toronto  City,  Feb.  28;  New  York  City,  March  16;  Boston  City,  March  30— all  Bristol 
City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  March  18;  Beaverburn,  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
City  of  Flint,  Feb.  28;  Liberty,  March  17— both  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  call  at 
Bremen). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia-America  Line,  March  18. 
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To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Feb.  21  and  March  21; 
Blankaholm,  Feb.  28;  Svaneholm,  March  28 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line  (also 
call  at  Scandinavian  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  21,  March  7  and  21;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  28, 
March  14  and  28;  Northern  Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  2,  16  and  29; 
Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand 
Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  March  4  and  18, 
April  1;   Nova  Scotia,  March  8;   Newfoundland,  March  29 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  24; 
Lady  Somers,  March  3;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March  10;  Lady  Rodney, 
March  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24;  Lady  Drake,  March  10; 
Lady  Nelson,  March  24 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  5  and  19,  April  2  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered,  but 
do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  March  5;  Chomedy, 
April  2 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered) . 

To  Santiaga  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Feb.  23  and  March  23;  Kirsten 
B.,  March  9 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Ravnaas,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  22. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Glasgow,  Feb.  28;  City  of 
Yokohama,  March  15 — both  Montreal- Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Gee- 
long). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Saint  John  (also  calls  at  Bluff), 
Feb.  28;  Kaimata,  March  30 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
Feb.  21;  Malayan  Prince,  March  24 — both  Furness-Prince  Line;  Silverwalnut,  Silver  Line, 
March  8. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  March  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  19;  Empress  of  Canada 
(calls  Honolulu),  April  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  16 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Talthybius,  March  8;  Tyndareus,  April  5 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike 
but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  March  15;  Aorangi,  April  12 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Djambi,  March  2;  Tosari,  April 
1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Hauraki,  March  4;  Clydebank  (does  not  call  at  Papeete),  March  29 — both  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Feb.  26;  Mirrabooka,  April  15 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  March  5;  Delft- 
dyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2;  Lochgoil,  April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls  Glasgow),  April  30 — 
all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Portland,  Feb.  26;  Vancouver,  March  16 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Schwaben,  March  7;  Elbe,  March  24 — both  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Washington,  Feb.  27;  San 
Francisco,  March  13;  Wyoming,  March  27 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  March  15;  Cel- 
lina,  April  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  March  4. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
and  Calcutta. — Manoeran,  March  4;  Silverwillow,  April  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (will 
also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Brandanger,  Feb.  24;  Hardanger,  March  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A„ 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hebctjle  Barrb,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  {Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  {cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.   (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)   Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza.  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgai 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1937 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

PART  III 

Canada— United  Kingdom  Trade 

The  Board  of  Trade  statistics  of  trade  for  the  month  of  December  contain 
details  of  the  imports  by  countries  during  1937  of  the  chief  articles  of  merchandise 
in  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  these  figures  have  been  extracted 
and  are  reproduced  below  the  quantities  and  values,  together  with  the  chief 
sources  of  supply,  of  those  products  in  which  Canada  is  mainly  interested.  Upon 
the  whole  a  highly  encouraging  situation  is  disclosed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  year  just  concluded  Canadian  exporters  with  few  exceptions  have 
been  able  to  develop  their  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  and  to  introduce 
new  lines. 

Imports  from  Canada 

Wheat.— Receipts  of  wheat  amounted  in  1937  to  96,883,523  cwts.  (£49,- 
844,543)  as  compared  with  100,772,430  cwts.  (£37,950,086)  in  1936,  a  reduction 
of  4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  in  value.  Canada's 
share  of  the  trade  fell  by  40  per  cent  to  34,248,724  cwts.  Argentina  and  the 
Soviet  Union  filled  the  gap  caused  by  Canada's  short  crops,  shipping  between 
them  some  23,000,000  cwts.  more  than  in  1936. 

Barley. — In  barley  Canada  drew  ahead  and  shipped  more  than  any  other 
country  except  Iraq.  Entries  from  the  Dominion  (2,936,013  cwts.)  were  70  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1936.  Total  importations  remained  steady  at  18,191,954  cwts. 

Oats.— There  was  a  drop  of  nearly  1,000,000  cwts.  in  Canadian  shipments 
of  oats.  The  1,041,903  cwts.  credited  to  the  Dominion  in  1937  represented 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Flour  .—The  import  trade  in  flour  is  noteworthy  for  its  stability.  There 
was  little  variation  in  aggregate  importations,  which  amounted  to  8,540,892  cwts. 
of  which  nearly  one-half  (4,043,724  cwts.)  came  from  Canada. 

Rolled  Oats. — Canadian  exporters  have  practically  no  competitors,  apart 
from  the  Scottish  millers,  in  rolled  oats.  •  There  was  a  contraction  of  some  14  per 
cent  in  Canada's  contribution,  namely,  432,151  cwts. 

Live  Cattle.— -The  number  of  cattle  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  fell 
from  695,058  in  1936  to  650,049.  The  majority  of  these  animals  originated  in 
Ireland.  Landings  from  Canada  (9,053  head)  were  only  about  a  quarter  of 
the  number  shipped  in  1936. 

Bacon  and  Hams. — Owing  to  the  government  control  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  the  tonnage  of  bacon  entering  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  (6,925,385 
cwts.)  showed  little  change.   Canadian  packers  continue  to  expand  their  sales, 
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receipts  from  the  Dominion  being  1,387,006  cwts.,  a  rise  of  27  per  cent.  The  value 
of  this  business  to  Canada  reached  £5,616,812. 

Purchases  of  Canadian  hams  (314,606  cwts.)  increased  by  13  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1936.  The  United  States  trade  in  this  product  has  been  declining 
in  recent  years  and  is  now  less  than  Canada's. 

Cheese. — Great  Britain  is  a  heavy  consumer  of  cheese,  taking  nearly 
3,000,000  cwts.  annually  from  abroad.  New  Zealand  supplies  more  than  half  of 
this  total.  The  amount  credited  to  Canada  in  1937  was  722,277  cwts.,  a  rise 
of  some  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  1936. 

Apples. — The  quantity  of  fresh  apples  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year  was  5,502,692  cwts.,  of  which  Canada's  share  was  2,134,263  cwts.,  an  increase 
of  8  per  cent.  Entries  from  the  United  States  were  recorded  at  1,329,124  cwts., 
a  reduction  of  some  220,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  and  of 
nearly  1,000,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  1935. 

Frozen  Fish. — The  sale  of  Canadian  frozen  fish  is  well  established  in  the 
British  market.  Practically  all  of  the  77,380  cwts.  received  from  the  Dominion 
consisted  of  salmon.    The  advance  over  1936  was  30  per  cent. 

Canned  Salmon. — Total  imports  (1,178,741  cwts.)  were  better  by  10  per  cent 
than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Canada  contributed  175,000  cwts.,  which  was  a 
•slight  increase.  Japanese  packers  secured  the  major  part  of  the  trade  with 
454,558  cwts.,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  70  per  cent. 

Canned  Lobster. — After  a  substantial  fall  in  1936,  the  amount  of  canned 
lobster  consigned  from  Canada  recovered  by  some  7*5  per  cent  to  16,297  cwts. 

Lard. — The  United  States  regained  lost  ground  in  1937,  their  tonnage 
reaching  664,429  cwts.  or  11  per  cent  more  than  in  1936.  Imports  from  all  sources 
were  1,471,176  cwts.   Canada's  share  was  unaltered  at  260,843  cwts. 

Leaf  Tobacco. — There  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  clearings  of  stripped 
leaf  tobacco,  the  quantity  being  61,138,216  pounds.  The  United  States  benefited 
more  than  any  other  country.  Canada  maintained  her  supplies  at  the  same 
level  as  in  1936,  namely,  874,168  pounds. 

!  .  In  the  unstripped  classification  total  imports  fell  slightly  to  207,792,582 
pounds,  and  Canadian  shipments  were  reduced  by  some  7  per  cent  to  7,775,572 
pounds.  The  United  States  at  present  is  credited  with  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  business  in  this  particular  item. 

Wood  and  Timber. — Of  sawn  hardwoods  (excluding  mahogany,  teak,  oak, 
etc.)  Canada  supplied  8,500  thousand  cubic  feet  (£999,960)  out  of  27,292 
thousand  cubic  feet  (£3,854,609) .  This  is  a  25  per  cent  increase  over  the  quan- 
tity brought  in  from  the  Dominion  in  1936. 

The  volume  of  deliveries  of  sawn  softwoods  remained  at  the  same  level 
as  in  1936,  namely,  2,063,738  standards.  Finland  (495,611  standards)  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (444,495  standards)  took  precedence  over  Canada  (366,822 
standards).  The  latter  figure  represents  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year. 

In  planed  softwoods  Canada  ranks  second,  following  Sweden.  In  spite  of 
a  reduction  in  total  imports  from  352,232  standards  to  328,213  standards 
(£5,691,793),  Canadian  shippers  increased  their  quota  of  the  trade  by  20  per 
cent  to  111,577  standards  (£1,740,493). 

Canada  more  than  trebled  her  consignments  of  railway  ties,  which  amounted 
to  37,070  standards  out  of  143,234  standards. 

Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Manufactures. — There  was  a  marked  increase  last 
year  in  Britain's  purchases  from  abroad  of  non-ferrous  metals. 

Imports  of  aluminium  in  ingots,  etc.,  totalled  631,448  cwts.,  an  increase  of 
45  per  cent,  and  arrivals  from  Canada  (404,790  cwts.)  were  21  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1936. 
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Electrolytic  unwrought  copper  imports  (191,251  tons)  were  up  by  18  per 
cent.   Canadian  supplies  aggregated  17,788  tons,  an  improvement  of  30  per  cent. 

Canada  furnishes  practically  all  the  copper  rods  and  sections,  etc.,  brought 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  overseas.  The  quantity  credited  to  the  Dominion 
increased  slightly  in  1937  to  360,444  cwts. 

Similarly  there  was  a  small  advance  in  receipts  from  Canada  of  lead  in 
ingots,  pig,  etc. 

Imports  of  nickel  from  Canada  reached  the  high  figure  of  368,179  cwts., 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  received  in  1936. 

There  was  a- noteworthy  reduction  of  about  25  per  cent 'in  Canada's  contri- 
bution of  zinc  spelter;  on  the  other  hand,  total  imports  were  higher. 

Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Timber. — The  aggregate  trade  in  imported 
manufactures  of  wood  is  very  extensive,  its  value  in  1937  being  £8,390,230  as 
compared  with  £7,457,178  in  1936.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  credited  to 
Canada  advanced  from  £1,112,242  to  £1,201,449.  About  one-half  of  this  is 
represented  by  doors,  of  which  Canada  snipped  to  Great  Britain  nearly  three 
times  more  than  Sweden. 

Rubber  Footwear. — Canadian  manufacturers  fully  maintained  control  of 
the  import  business  in  rubber  boots,  supplies  from  other  countries  being 
negligible.  The  quantity  received  from  the  Dominion  was  279,319  dozen  pairs, 
an  increase  of  some  25  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

In  the  tennis  shoe  section  the  competition  from  Hongkong  factories  was 
keener  than  ever.  Consignments  from  that  colony  reached  a  record  of  403,892 
dozen  pairs,  an  advance  of  45  per  cent.  Concurrently,  Canada's  share  dropped 
by  nearly  30  per  cent  to  160,173  dozen  pairs. 

Leather. — Receipts  of  box  and  willow  calf  experienced  a  30  per  cent  reduc- 
tion as  compared  with  1936,  the  total  last  year  being  32,740  cwts,  Canada's 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  by  40  per  cent  to  5,989  cwts. 

In  patent  leather,  however,  there  was  a  slight  all-round  recovery,  and 
Canada,  which  holds  the  major  part  of  the  market,  increased  her  consignments 
from  9,745  cwts.  to  10,228  cwts. 

Newsprint. — The  volume  of  imported  newsprint  sold  in  Great  Britain  in 
1937  was  9,401,287  cwts.,  a  rise  of  some  12  per  cent.  Orders  rilled  by  Canadian 
mills  reached  2,736,121  cwts.,  or  8  per  cent  more  than  in  1936. 

In  cardboard  and  millboard  the  consumption  increased  by  20  per  cent, 
total  arrivals  reaching  3,285,596  cwts.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers  found 
difficulty  in  coping  with  the  demand,  but  the  tonnage  shipped  from  the  Dominion 
(529,922  cwts)  represented  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

Motor  Cars. — The  number  of  imported  motor  cars  was  18,005  as  compared 
with  11,460  in  1936,  chiefly  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  car  of  German 
manufacture.  Deliveries  from  Canada  were  reduced  to  1,828  from  2,469. 

Comparative  statistics  are  appended,  showing  as  far  as  possible  total 
imports  and  the  leading  sources  of  supply  in  1936  and  1937  of  commodities  which 
are  of  principal  interest  to  Canada. 

Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  Nine  Months  ended  December  81,  1936  and  1937 

1936  n       .  1937 

m  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Wheat —  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports   100,772,430'  37,950,086  96,883,523  49,844,543 

Canada   57,813,099  22,393,603  34,248,724  19,148.960 

Argentina   957,157  353,425  15,471,538  7,206,171 

Australia   23,269,529  8,625,335  22,408,211  11,519,435 

United  States   45,568  20  645  3,474.155  1,681,320 

Soviet  Union   167,306  55/771  8,130,138  3,894,126 

51016— 1^ 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  Nine  Months  ended  December  31,  1936  and  1937 — Continued 

1936  1937 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Barley —  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports   18,294,415  5,006,490  18,191,954  7,287,956 

Canada   1,786,459  480,596  2,936,013  1,115,586 

United  States   2,992,211  1,096,839  2,428,607  1,307,516 

Argentina   162,815  39,772  1.053,864  375,968 

Soviet  Union   1,518,652  314,346  1,526,749  511,462 

Oats — 

Total  imports   2,161,092  604,685  1,207.868  485,888 

•  Canada   2,107,940  587,112  1,041,903  422,461 

Foreign  countries   18,195  5,632  39,818  11,737 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

Total  imports   8,366,523  3,843.352  8,540,892  5,449,997 

Canada   4,103,987  2,132,623  4,043,724  2,861,296 

Australia   2,469,558  1,061,191  3,313,629  1,996,143 

United  States   77,586  49,605  107,607  75,306 

Oat  Products  (including  Groats  and  Rolled  Oats) — 

Total  imports   498  365  590,999  434,595  545  958 

Canada                              ..    ..  497,146  589,825  432,151  543,553 

Foreign  countries   1,183  1,127  1,885  2,161 

Bacon — 

Total  imports   6,569,708  27,257,916  6,925,385  29,289.763 

Canada   1,092,360  4,282,271  1,387,006  5,616,812 

Denmark   3,373,415  14,954,230  3,429,427  15,366,125 

Poland   408,432  1,623,082  442,382  1,827.111 

Netherlands   484,737  2,061,970  481,067  2,071,492 

Sweden   241,604  1,019,019  250,046  1,080,527 

Earns — 

Total  imports   671.666  2,989,336  675,002  3,158,185 

Canada   277,678  1,253,648  314,606  1,500,955 

United  States   332,848  1,501,893  311,746  1,457,370 

Cattle —  Number  Number 

Total  imports   695,058  6,058,722  650,049  6.273.322 

Canada  ..   37,757  637,848  9,053  158.623 

Irish  Free  State   657,301  5,420,874  640,996  6,114.699 

Cheese —  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total  imports   2,676,371  7,783,747  2,936,879  9.256,941 

New  Zealand   1,681  128  4,770,576  1,730.770  5,392.128 

Canada   602,541  1,926,353  722,277  2,459,716 

Apples,  Raw — 

Total  imports   5,627,558  5,481,732  5,502,692  4,964,949 

Canada   1,958,977  1,662,583  2,134,263  1,703.731 

United  States   1,551,277  1,474,537  1,329,124  1.228,922 

Australia   1,635,397  1,870,661  1,486.535  1,622,835 

Pears,  Raw — 

Total  imports   1,153,816  1,445,514  1,123,190  1,471,408 

Canada   26,003  31,223  28,080  37,847 

United  States   525,797  689,132  479,957  673,128 

Australia   240,580  317,498  297.155  369,410 

Fish,  Fresh  or  Frozen  (not  of  British  taking) — 

Total  imports   1,647,749  2,496,574  1,596,285  2,712,146 

Canada   58,856  218,380  77,380  291.873 

Norway   638.896  667,526  595,903  745,344 

Denmark..   317  700  615,725  332,669  628,447 

Irish  Free  State   39,025  219,256  24,795  138,462 

Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports   1,046,956  4,125,312  1,178,741  4,522,291 

Canada   166,176  765,504  175,100  786,980 

United  States   331,730  1,277,832  255,000  1,065,966 

Soviet  Union   281,147  1,013,901  293,810  1,074.635 

Canned  Lobster — 

Total  imports   18,641  254,155  20,406  278,545 

Canada   15,056  213,957  16,297  229,456 

Lard — 

Total  imports   1,520,618  3,939,706  1,471,176  4,148,200 

United  States   588,896  1,570,754  664,429  1,835,057 

Canada   259,372  726,587  260.843  814,815 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured,  if  stripped —  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Total  imports   48,146,982  3,124,970  61,138,216  4,055.452 

Canada   854,942  52,104  874,168  48.827 

Nyasaland   4,013,018  166,738  5,546,664  216,420 

Southern  Rhodesia   1,192,569  46,140  1,961,081  100.488 

British  India   12,598,864  399,207  18,099,796  723,058 

United  States   28,841,618  2,427,696  34,151,385  2,940,923 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  Nine  Months  ended  December  31,  1936  and  1937 — Continued 


Quantity 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured,  if  unstripped —  Lbs. 

Total  imports   222,751,870 

  8,434,032 

  9,044,453 

  13,767,048 

  1,096,156 

  184,682.983 


1936 


Canada 
Nyasaland    .  . 
Southern  Rhodesia 
British  India . . 
United  States . . 


Wood  and  Timber,  Saivn,  Hard,  Not  Planed 


or  Dressed- 
Total  imports  . . 
Canada  . . 
Poland    .  . 
United  States. 


Thous.  cub.  ft. 
22,001 
6,770 
1,845 
5,573 


Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft,  Not  Planed 
or  Dressed — 

Total  imports  

Canada     

Soviet  Union  

Finland  

Sweden  

Poland  

United  States  

Pulp  of  Wood,  Mechanical,  Wet — 

Total  imports  

Canada.  

Sweden  

Finland  

Norway  


Aluminium  and  Aluminium  Alloys- 
Total  imports  

Canada  

Switzerland  

Copper  Ore — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Spain  


Copper,  Electrolytic,  Unwrought- 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Australia  

Pig  Lead — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Australia  

Nickel — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Zinc,  Crude — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Australia  


Standards 
2,018,783 
320,457 
417,196 
577,437 
306,462 
216,983 
49,676 

Tons 
1,208,182 
21,709 
362,987 
426,781 
385,185 

Cwts. 
434,373 
333,165 
84,889 

Tons 
31,209 
17,879 
2,023 

162,217 
96,277 

28,20-0 
3,851 


Value 

£ 

13,969,744 
547,262 
453,461 
556,851 
41.476 

11,997,996 


2,911,662 
709,415 
217,991 
863.775 


22,536,960 
4,101,378 
4,750,430 
5.874,379 
3,147,208 
2,173,988 
1,144,582 

2,673,648 
51,736 
821,007 
917,603 
860,084 

1,993,246 
1,544,943 
378,958 

731,046 
586,766 
50,571 

6,851,714 
4,065,304 
1,214,686 
161,021 


Quantity 
Lbs. 
207,792,582 
7,775,752 
8,028,397 
12,535,135 
1,104,776 
170,378,069 

Thous.  cub.  ft. 
27,292 
8,500 
2,029 
5,939 

Standards 
2,063,738 
366,822 
444,495 
495,611 
286,203 
208,318 
52,596 

Tons 
725,552 
21,742 
244,300 
215,114 
241,370 

Cwts. 
631,448 
404,796 
125,316 

Tons 
23 


1937 


191,251 
99,345 
45,739 


Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Timber- 
Toted  imports   . . 

Canada  

Finland  ;  

Soviet  Union  


Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  (if  not  made  to  cover  the  Ankle)- 


Value 
£ 

13,345,364 
519,393 
371,923 
694  602 
37,184 

11,184,884 


3,854,609 
999,960 
254.859 

1,035,211 


30.921,446 
5,633.931 
7,314.836 
6,982,815 
4,096,139 
2,826,096 
1,223.447 

3,675,536 
172,292 
1,199,829 
1,007,692 
1,279,100 

2,851,300 
1,844,352 
561,329 


340 


11,696,479 
5,938,431 
2,936,516 


355,124 
90,525 
175,424 

6,291,191 

1,580,528 
3,102,062 

372,771 
95,135 
180,127 

8,762,725 
2,345,181 
4,130,236 

210,201 
170,627 

2,040,847 
1,652,611 

419,503 
368,179 

3,755,603 
3,295,624 

Tons 
170,839 
105,258 
18,365 

2,715,440 
1,661,448 
297,757 

Tons 

176,661 
76,542 
13,390 

4,168,447 
1,837,490 
316,864 

7,457,178 
1,112,242 
1,544,837 
1,003,669 

8,390,230 
1,201.449 
1,842,795 
1,052,227 

Doz.  Prs. 

Doz,  Prs. 

565,490 

467,080 

610,460 

438,636 

238,202 

265,646 

160,173 

190,717 

Leather,  Dressed,  Box  and  Willoiv  Calf — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1,151,974 

47,124 

1,641,785 

32,740 

10,145 

487,213 

5,989 

307,029 

11,130 

377,443 

6,201 

173,498 

4,528 

184,126 

1,653 

72,861 

4,689 

157,181 

2,597 

82,489 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  Nine  Months  ended  December  31,  1936  and  1937 — Concluded 

1936  1937 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 
Leather,  Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enamelled — 

Total  imports                                              12,536  332,703  13,797  460,865 

Canada                                                    9,745  253,509  10,228  339,959 

United  States                                         1,266  38,353  2,322  79,755 

Germany                                                   404  14,736  186  10,134 

Neiosprint  in  Rolls — 

Total  imports                                          8,222,660  3,537,174'  9,401,287  4,091,112 

Canada                                             2,552,304  1,064,077  2,736,121  1,185,694 

Newfoundland                                    3,469,235  1,571,037  4,214,908  1,871,670 

Finland                                             1.499,307  618,296  1,673,977  699,931 

Norway                                               325,117  138,090  433,081  193,583 

Sweden                                               368,519  141,938  324,166  130,708 

Carboard  and  Millboard  {other  than  Wallboards)  — 

Total  imports                                          2,726,009  1,891,292  3,285,596  2,419,811 

Canada                                                440,418  304,789  529,922  384,892 

Germany                                             527,781  409,063  616,935  519,488 

Sweden                                               639,868  472,233  738,442  561,806 

Finland                                               641,227  332,570  841,207  492,933 

Motor  Cars —                                                  Number  Number 

Total  imports                                              11,460  2,109,062  18,005  2,427,696 

Canada                                                   2,469     '     598,198  1,828  458,144 

United  States                                         7,642  1,345,079  7,085  1,310,183 

France                                                      518  48,926  1,036  75,584 


British  Exports  to  Canada 

The  returns  from  which  the  above  figures  were  taken  also  gave  particulars 
of  the  staple  English  exports  and  their  destinations.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
from  these  that,  side  by  side  with  the  development  in  imports  from  the  Dominion, 
British  exports  to  Canada  have  expanded  materially.  The  following  table  com- 
pares the  sales  to  the  Dominion  of  the  most  important  lines  of  British  mer- 
chandise in  1937  with  those  of  1936  and  reproduces  the  statistics  of  total  exports 
in  these  articles.  The  only  reduction  to  be  recorded  is  in  British  coal,  of  which 
Canada  absorbed  17  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 


Quantity 

Tons 
34,519,384 
1,284,940 


1936 


1937 


Value 
£ 

29,299.239 
1,668,667 


Coal — 

Total  exports  

Canada   

Pottery,  Glass,  Abrasives,  etc.- — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   2,203.061 

Canada   146,071 

Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and  Instruments — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Machinery — 

Total  exports   380,495 

Canada   7,705 

Cotton  Manufactures  (except  Apparel  and  Embroidery) — 

Thous.  Sq.  Yds 

Total  exports   1,916,604 

Canada   73,725 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns  and  Manufactures — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Tissues  of  Artificial  Silk  (including  Staple  Fibre  and  Waste) — 

Sq.  Yds. 

Total  exports   39,564,900  1,662,711 

Canada   1,780,802  92,523 


8,663,917 
1,026,163 

35.966.688 
2,812,915 

12,142,134 
409.866 

8,169,137 
368,994 

41,179,280 
1,025,110 


40,318,839 
1,293,501 

32,213,547 
3,712,764 


Quantity 

Tons 
40,352.288 
1,062,128 


2,576,033 
168,685 


438,377 
9,803 

Thous.  Sq.  Yds. 
1,921,918 
76,371 


Sq.  Yds. 
39,457,098 
2.330,942 


Value 
£ 

37,666,794 
1,409,554 

9,980,541 
1,221,161 

48,404,198 
3,828,933 

15,740,593 
531,292 

9,714.109 
404,865 

49,776.062 
1,406,472 


44.783,064 
1,376,012 

35,486,432 
4,445,998 


1,697,944 
118,805 
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1936  1937 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

£  £ 

Manufactures  of  other  Textile  Materials  (mainly  Linen,  Jute  and  Hemp) — 

Total  exports   17,295,396    20,326,538 

Canada   1,681,520    1,974,773 

A.'P'pdvcl/  

Total  exports   11,872,233    12,399,067 

Canada   682,009    713,426 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Colours — 

Total  exports   21,091.994    24,660.151 

Canada   1,235,136   1,279,114 

Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   4,268,523    5,345.294 

Canada   287,493    464,431 

Paper,  Cardhoard,  etc. — 

Total  exports   5.746,629    8,100,362 

Canada   269,705    300,625 

Vehicles  (including  Locomotives,  Ships  and  Aircraft) — 

Total  exports   32,250,889    39,934,214 

Canada   549,865    711,265 

Miscellaneous  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — 

Total  exports   25,439,338    29,307,152 

Canada   1,148,390    1,420,589 


LONDON  MARKET  FOR  CHEAP  HANDBAGS 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  8,  1938. — In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasingly 
large  importation  of  ladies'  handbags  into  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly 
from  the  United  States.  No  reliable  import,  statistics  upon  which  to  base  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  and  growth  of  this  business  are  available,  but  judging 
from  recent  inquiries  received  from  London  firmis  as  to  the  possibilities  offered 
by  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  low-priced  lines,  the  trade  is  an  impor- 
tant one  and  would  appear  to  warrant  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters. 
While  quantities  of  medium-  and  high-priced  foreign  handbags  find  a  market 
in  this  country,  the  following  review  is  confined  to  the  cheap  lines,  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  and  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand. 

Prices 

Cheap  handbags  of  the  type  most  suitable  for  the  London  departmental 
and  chain  store  trade  are  those  which  are  being  offered  by  United  States  ex- 
porters at  between  $7  and  $12  per  dozen  f.o.b.  New  York.  The  former,  which 
are  usually  sold  at  $1  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  retailed  as  a  5s. 
line  in  London.  These  are  laid  down,  duty  paid,  at  around  40s.  per  dozen. 
The  corresponding  cost  of  a  $12  line  would  be  between  110s.  and  120s.  per 
dozen.  The  $7  line,  of  course,  has  the  largest  sale,  and,  as  very  good  value  is 
being  offered  in  bags  at  this  price,  it  niay  be  expected  that  importers  are  rarely 
prepared  to  pay  more  than  40s.  per  dozen,  including  duty  and  freight  charges, 
unless  extremely  good  value  is  being  offered  for  bags  priced  higher. 

Specifications 

No  fixed  standards  can  be  set  by  which  Canadian  exporters  can  judge 
whether  their  cheaper  lines  would  be  competitive.  Much  depends,  of  course, 
upon  individual  style  and  finish,  which  should  be  novel  and  well  done,  but  the 
final  consideration  is  value.  Manufacturers  should  concentrate  on  turning  out 
the  best  bag  for  the  money  rather  than  on  style  or  finish  alone.  On  this  basis 
materials  of  all  types  are  acceptable,  including  patent  leather,  imitation  pig  skin 
or  suede,  as  well  as  other  imitation  leathers  generally  sold  under  recognized 
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trade  names.  Popular  colours  are  black,  brown,  navy  blue,  and  white  for  the 
summer  trade. 

Value  to  a  great  extent  is  determined  by  the  fittings.  The  5s.  bag  imported 
from  the  United  States  is  usually  fitted  with  a  mirror  in  a  side  pocket  and  an 
attached  purse  lined  with  imitation  leather.  Large  zipper- fastened  pockets  are 
also  provided  by  some  manufacturers.  Clasps  and  fasteners  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  design  and  materials  used.  Linings  are  invariably  of  artificial  silk, 
but  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  duty  on  handbags  from  Canada  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  linings  of  cotton  moire  or  some,  attractive  yet  durable 
material  other  than  silk.  This  point  is  explained  more  fully  in  the  section  on 
customs  requirements,  given  below.  Artificial  leather  linings,  however,  are 
usually  used  in  the  white  bags  for  summer  use. 

Customs  Requirements 

Foreign  handbags  wholly  or  partly  of  leather  or  material  resembling  leather 
are  dutiable  at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  rate  applies  whether  they  are  lined  with  silk  or  other  materials. 
Handbags  of  Canadian  origin,  however,  meeting  the  required  50  per  cent  Empire 
content  would  qualify  for  entry  free  of  duty  providing  silk  or  artificial  silk 
materials  were  not  used  in  their  fabrication.  The  use  of  artificial  silk  linings 
in  the  Canadian  product  would  make  the  handbags  dutiable  at  preferential  rates 
of  10  and  20f  per  cent,  depending  on  whether  the  value  of  the  artificial  silk 
materials  is  less  than  5  per  cent  or  over  5  per  cent  but  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  component  materials  of  the  bag.  All  shipments  from 
Canada  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  the  usual  certificate  of  origin  on 
Form  120  (Sale)  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  preferential  rates  in  either  case. 

Methods  of  Sale 

Imported  handbags  are  sold  to  the  large  retail  organizations  through  two 
channels :  agents  who  sell  direct  on  sample  for  commissions  of  5  to  101  per  cent,  and 
importing  wholesalers  who  purchase  direct  on  sample  and  carry  stocks  for  resale. 
The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  preferred  outlet  for  Canadian  manufacturers, 
whose  distance  from  the  market  might  conceivably  affect  deliveries.  Then,  too, 
the  importer  is  usually  more  willing  to  pay  for  samples,  although  it  is  customary 
in  both  cases  for  the  exporter  to  consign  samples  to  be  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
season  for  whatever  they  will  fetch,  the  proceeds  being  remitted.  Payment 
in  such  cases  is  made  by  30  days  sight  draft  less  2  per  cent.  The  usual  buying 
seasons  in  London  are  February  for  spring,  May  for  summer,  and  October  for 
late  autumn  and  winter.  Samples  should  therefore  be  in  the  hands  of  London 
distributors  well  in  advance  of  these  dates. 

Market  Prospects  for  Canadian  Supplies 

Efforts  already  made  by  this  office  to  introduce  Canadian  handbags  of  this 
class  to  London  buyers  indicate  that  Canadian  quotations  are  usually  about  30  per 
cent  too  high  for  this  market.  The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
London,  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries  from  firms  wishing  to  purchase 
Canadian  handbags  of  this  type,  as  well  as  from  organizations  willing  to  handle 
them  on  a  commission  basis.  A  small  set  of  representative  samples  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  interested  Canadian  firms.  Those  who  can  provide  a 
wide  range  of  styles  and  materials  or  who  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  suit- 
able outlets  in  London  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  London  office. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  no  outlet  for  discontinued  lines  or 
end-of-season  stocks  and  that  the  market  demands  only  up-to-date  styles. 
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EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  8,  1938. — After  operating  for  nearly  three  years 
on  what  was  virtually  non- controlled  exchange,  Brazil  has  been  forced  to  resume 
strict  government  control. 

A  decree  of  February  11,  1935,  required  that  all  bills  of  exchange  derived 
from  exports  be  sold  on  the  free  market  and  that  all  requirements  of  foreign 
exchange  for  the  payment  of  goods  imported  be  purchased  on  the  free  market 
at  the  rate  ruling  thereon.  There  were,  however,  certain  restrictions.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  required  by  the  Government,  the  banks  were  obliged  to 
resell  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  certain  percentages  (depending  on  the  commodity 
exported)  of  the  export  bills  bought  by  them  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank  of 
Brazil,  which  became  known,  as  the  "official  rate";  the  purposes  for  which 
exchange  could  be  bought  were  stipulated,  and  close  supervision  was  maintained 
to  ensure  that  it  was  not  employed  for  unspecified  remittances.  The  objects 
were  to  prevent  the  operation  of  speculators  in  exchange,  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  credits  abroad  in  foreign  currencies  by  private  individuals  or 
firms,  and  to  preserve  a  sufficiency  of  exchange  for  the  payments  for  imported 
goods. 

The  first  intimation  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  exchange  was  given  when 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  withdrew  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  purchases  of  exchange 
from  large  enterprises  in  Brazil  such  as  oil  companies  and  motion  picture  dis- 
tributors. At  the  time,  however,  the  situation  did  not  appear  to  be  a  serious 
one,  as  it  was  known  that  a  recession  in  exports  had  taken  place,  slowing  up 
the  deliveries  of  exchange. 

New  Exchange  Legislation 

On  November  10,  1937,  the  Vargas  Government  accomplished  a  coup  d'etat 
which  was  followed  on  November  16  by  a  decree  which  abolished  official 
exchange.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  a  further  step  towards  the  ultimate 
removal  of  all  control.  However,  the  suspension  of  the  foreign  debt  service, 
which  had  been  suggested  in  the  President's  speech  to  the  country  on  the  night 
of  the  coup  d'etat,  again  indicated  an  exchange  shortage.  On  December  23  a 
decree  was  promulgated  whereby  a  monopoly  of  exchange  was  vested  in  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  in  its  capacity  as  the  government  banking  institution.  This 
apparently  nullified  the  action  of  November  16  when  official  exchange  was  done 
away  with,  as  by  creating  this  monopoly,  exchange  now  became  100  per  cent 
official. 

This  decree  provided  that: — 

1.  All  exchange  entering  Brazil  from  whatever  source  be  sold  to  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  only,  and  at  the  rate  ruling  on  the  open  market. 

2.  The  Bank  of  Brazil  be  responsible  for  the  resale  of  the  exchange  to 
individuals  or  firms  requiring  it  for  remittance  abroad. 

3.  Disbursements  of  exchange  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  following 
table  of  preference: — 

(a)  Requirements  of  the  public  administration — all  such  requirements  to 
be  satisfied  before  exchange  is  allocated  for: 

(b)  The  import  of  merchandise  and  for  freights  arising  from  exportation 
of  Brazilian  products. 

(c)  Expenditures  abroad  of  enterprises  under  contract  for  public  services. 
id)  Dividends  and  profits  in  general. 

(e)  All  other  remittances. 
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All  exchange  distribution  was  suspended  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  on  December 
28,  1937.  It  was  indicated  at  the  time  that  this  was  purely  a  temporary  measure, 
and  by  January  11  distribution  was  resumed  with  the  proviso,  however,  that 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  give  instead  of  exchange  cover  a  contract  that  the  exchange 
would  be  supplied  within  sixty  days.  Since  January  11  similar  distributions 
have  been  made  at  the  end  of  each  week  for  bills  falling  due  up  to  the  end  of 
the  previous  week  in  their  strict  chronological  order. 

Procedure  of  Importers 

On  the  due  date  of  a  bill  the  importer  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  holding 
bank  a  sum  in  milreis  equivalent  to  the  face  of  the  bill  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  named  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  that  day.  This  legally  con- 
stitutes the  satisfaction  of  the  bill  on  the  part  of  the  drawee.  The  Bank  of 
Brazil  then  examines  all  bills  in  chronological  order  and,  upon  being  satisfied 
that  they  are  in  order  and  legitimate,  draws  up  a  contract  for  the  supply  of 
exchange  within,  at  the  present  time,  sixty  days,  the  drawee  being  required  to 
make  up  any  difference  which  may  exist  as  between  the  deposit  he  has  made 
and  the  final  amount  decided  by  the  bank. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil  reserves  the  right  to  distribute  exchange  under  contract 
at  any  time  before  the  termination  of  the  sixty  days.  This  procedure  will 
undoubtedly  be  continued  even  after  the  Bank  of  Brazil  resumes  the  distribu- 
tion of  spot  exchange  and  will,  on  account  of  the  clerical  work  involved,  result 
in  a  delay  of  one  or  two  days  in  supplying  the  exchange. 

Three  Per  Cent  Tax 

The  decree  which  gave  the  Bank  of  Brazil  a  monopoly  of  exchange  imposed 
at  the  same  time  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  payable  in  Brazilian  currency,  on  the 
total  value  of  each  exchange  transaction  when  exchange  was  purchased  for 
remittance  abroad.  In  the  case  of  importers  the  3  per  cent  tax  must  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  milreis  deposit.  As  it  affects  imports,  this  tax  may  be  con- 
sidered an  ad  valorem  surtax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  c.i.f.  value  of  imported  goods. 

Exchange  Contracts 

It  has  been  decreed  that  all  contracts  involving  the  buying  or  selling  of 
exchange  must  be  completed  within  one  year  of  the  drawing  of  the  contract. 

Milreis  Credits  Held  in  Brazil  for  Residents  Abroad 

Experience  has  shown  that  payments  in  foreign  exchange  have  been  effected 
in  the  past  by  transfers  of  milreis  accounts  in  Brazil  held  to  the  credit  of  foreign 
residents  in  exchange  for  foreign  exchange  held  abroad  to  the  account  of 
Brazilian  exporters.  In  this  way  exchange  was  prevented  from  entering  Brazil, 
and  no  control  over  its  use  was  possible.  In  an  endeavour  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, regulations  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  prohibiting  the  holding  of 
credits  in  Brazil  to  the  account  of  residents  abroad  by  any  banking  house,  firm, 
or  individual  unless  these  credits  arose  from  imports  into  Brazil  (in  which  case 
the  milreis  were  deposited  awaiting  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange)  or  arose 
from  undertakings  or  profits  accruing  from  investments  in  Brazil.  In  any  other 
case  of  the  holder  of  these  credits  in  Brazil  is  obliged  to  sell  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
foreign  exchange  to  the  equivalent  value.  Failing  this,  such  deposits  may  be 
invested  in  Brazilian  enterprises,  in  Government  of  Brazil  bonds,  lands,  or 
industrial  stocks  and  bonds,  but  in  every  case  the  titles  to  these  investments  must 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 
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Future  Developments 

Apparently  the  monopoly  of  exchange  will  remain  with  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
for  some  time  to  come.  By  this  means  a  more  careful  check  may  be  maintained 
and  steps  be  taken  to  counteract  any  untoward  development.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  "  exchange  holiday  "  through  which  Brazil  is  now  passing  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  reorganization  period,  although  there  is  a  definite  exchange 
shortage.  To  a  great  extent  this  shortage  developed  from  the  methods  previously 
followed  of  permitting  the  exportation  of  all  available  exchange  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  contracting  for  future  delivery  before  the  exchange  had  been 
created.  Lack  of  definite  information  renders  it  impossible  to  make  any 
accurate  forecast  of  future  developments. 

Colombia 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  February  12,  1938. — Exchange  control  in  Colombia  dates 
from  the  promulgation  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  2092  of  1931,  which  pro- 
vided that  all  transactions  in  foreign  exchange  should  be  controlled  by  an 
Exchange  Control  Board.  Decree  No.  280  of  1932  empowered  the  Exchange 
Control  Board  to  withhold  permits  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  if  the 
state  of  the  country's  gold  reserves,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  warranted  such 
action.  Originally  the  Exchange  Control  Board  was  created  to  protect  the 
country's  gold  reserves,  but  its  functions,  in  conjunction  with  the  Banco  de  la 
Republica,  now  include  not  only  control  of  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  pur- 
chase and  remittance  abroad  of  foreign  exchange  but  also  the  granting  of  import 
licences  and  the  power  to  limit  or  prohibit  importations.  The  Canadian  posi- 
tion remains  secure,  since  Canada  does  not  discriminate  in  any  way  against 
the  importation  of  Colombian  products  and  for  many  years  has  imported 
Colombian  products  to  an  annual  total  value  considerably  greater  than  the 
annual  total  value  of  imports  into  Colombia  of  Canadian  products. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1937,  there  was  a  period  of  uneasiness 
caused  by  the  break  in  coffee  prices,  uncertainty  regarding  the  future  of  the 
coffee  market  in  view  of  the  change  in  policy  of  Brazil,  and  the  development 
of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  foreign  payments.  The  issue  of  import  permits 
was  suspended  but  was  resumed  within  a  few  days  after  new  regulations  were 
published.  The  exchange  control  system  remains  more  or  less  the  same  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  two  years  except  that  import  licences  are  not  as  readily 
obtainable  now  as  formerly  and  are  considered  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board 
according  to  their  nature.  In  the  granting  of  import  permits  preference  is  being 
given  to  those  in  respect  of  necessary  products  and  raw  materials,  while  manu- 
factured articles  and  non-essential  goods  are  given  secondary  consideration. 

Requirements  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board 

Briefly  stated,  the  requirements  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  of  Colombia 
are  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  registration  with  the  board  by  importers  of  all  orders  for  foreign 
merchandise. 

(b)  Application  to  the  board  by  importers  in  a  prescribed  form  for  import 
licences  which,  if  approved,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  amount- 
ing to  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  specified  mer- 
chandise as  well  as  an  additional  1  per  cent  in  revenue  stamps  to  be 
attached  to  the  approved  licence. 

(c)  Application  to  the  board  by  importers  or  banks,  in  a  prescribed  form, 
for  permits  to  purchase  and  remit  foreign  exchange. 
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(d)  Remittances  abroad  of  foreign  exchange  only  in  the  form  of  drafts  in 
foreign  currency  issued  through  the  agency  of  the  Banco  de  la  Repub- 
lica. 

(e)  Complete  and  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  bona  fides  and  legitimacy 
of  any  foreign  exchange  transactions. 

Registration  of  Orders  for  Foreign  Merchandise 

.  Colombian  importers  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board 
within  ten  days  of  despatch  two  copies  at  least  of  orders  for  foreign  merchandise. 
One  copy  of  the  order  is  retained  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board,  and  the 
original  and  remaining  copies  bearing  the  visa  of  the  board  are  returned  to  the 
importer  as  evidence  that  the  riling  of  the  required  data  has  been  effected  within 
the  ten-day  period.  The  registration  of  an  order  is  merely  a  matter  of  procedure 
and  is  not  a  guarantee  that  the  order  in  question  will  be  approved  by  the  board. 
Orders  submitted  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board  for  registration,  in  addition 
to  the  customary  details,  should  include  the  following  information:  (1)  name 
of  foreign  exporter  or  seller;  (2)  quantity,  type  or  variety,  and  price  of  mer- 
chandise; (3)  approximate  total  value;  (4)  date  of  shipment;  (5)  date  or 
dates  upon  which  the  covering  foreign  exchange  will  be  required. 

Import  Licences 

Orders  for  foreign  merchandise  which  have  been  registered  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  import  licence  for  each  shipment,  obtainable  from  the  Exchange 
Control  Board.  These  licences  must  note  the  description  of  the  merchandise, 
the  anticipated  number  of  packages,  the  approximate  value  in  United  States 
dollars,  the  country  of  origin  of  the  merchandise,  and  must  bear  the  stamp  of 
authentication  of  the  board.  The  original  order  form  is  returned  to  the  importer 
by  the  board,  and  to  it  must  be  attached  a  copy  of  the  import  licence,  both  of 
which  should  be  forwarded  by  the  importer  to  the  foreign  exporter. 

The  Canadian  exporter  will  be  unable  to  complete  his  documentation  for 
shipments  to  Colombia  unless  the  licensed  order  form  is  presented  to  the  consul. 
In  cases  where  the  consul  of  Colombia  finds  all  the  documents  in  order,  the  usual 
consular  invoice  will  be  issued,  and  the  consul  will  return  to  the  exporter  the 
licensed  order  form  presented,  upon  which  will  appear  the  stamp  of  the  con- 
sulate and  a  notation  by  the  consul  as  to  what  portion  of  the  import  licence 
has  been  utilized.  The  consul  will  also  state  on  the  consular  invoice  the  number, 
date,  and  other  details  of  the  relative  import  licence,  and  the  importer  also 
must  make  a  note  of  the  same  particulars  on  the  customs  manifests  and 
declarations. 

Since  the  brief  exchange  crisis  of  November,  1937,  when  all  import  licences 
were  cancelled  pending  revalidation,  the  situation  has  remained  somewhat 
obscure.  It  is  believed  that  in  due  course  import  licences  will  again  be  issued 
freely,  but  for  the  time  being  they  are  obtainable  only  for  certain  classes  of 
essential  or  privileged  merchandise  and  services.  The  bulk  of  the  unused  1937 
and  1936  import  licences  which  were  cancelled  pending  revalidation  are  being 
considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  submitted,  by  the  Exchange  Control 
Board.  The  supply  of  foreign  exchange  will  probably  determine  the  extent  to 
which  cancelled  unused  import  permits  will  be  revalidated,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  for  some  time  to  come  import  licences  will  be  issued  only  for  essential  pur- 
poses. 

Permits  to  Purchase  Foreign  Exchange 

When  the  Canadian  exporter  has  obtained  his  complete  set  of  authenticated 
documents  from  the  consulate,  the  licensed  order  form  should  be  returned  to  the 
Colombian  importer,  who  must  present  it  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board  when 
applying  for  a  permit  to  purchase  the  necessary  foreign  exchange.    For  this 
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purpose  the  importer  is  required  to  support  the  licensed  order  form,  where  bills 
of  exchange  are  concerned,  by  complete  corroboratory  documentary  evidence 
such  as  bills  of  lading,  original  commercial  invoice,  consular  invoice,  certificate 
of  origin,  and  a  certificate  or  policy  of  insurance.  If  other  than  originals,  bills 
of  lading  and  consular  invoices  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  certified  true  and 
correct  copies  either  by  the  shipper  or  the  forwarding  agent.  The  possession  of 
an  authenticated  order  form  and  import  licence  together  with  the  required 
documentary  evidence  does  not  guarantee  that  the  application  for  a  permit  to 
purchase  foreign  exchange  will  be  granted,  or  if  granted,  that  the  necessary 
foreign  exchange  will  be  available  when  required. 

Remittances 

Remittances  abroad  of  foreign  exchange  to  cover  purchases  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise which  have  been  duly  registered  and  in  connection  with  which  an 
import  licence  has  been  granted  are  possible  now  only  when  a  special  remittance 
permit  has  been  obtained.  In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  permission 
to  purchase  foreign  exchange  it  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  remit, 
and  remittance  permits  issued  are  normally  good  for  a  period  of  only  thirty  days 
from  date  of  issue.  Remittance  permits  are  being  issued  readily  to  cover  raw 
materials,  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery,  books  and  subscriptions  and 
insurance  premiums,  while  remittance  permits  for  other  articles  are  apparently 
given  secondary  consideration.  In  cases  where  an  importer  is  unable  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  effect  a  remittance  within  the  thirty-day  period,  provision 
is  made  for  an  extension  of  another  thirty  days  if  the  circumstances  seem  to  war- 
rant such  action.  The  risk  of  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
date  of  issue  of  the  remittance  permit  and  the  day  on  which  it  is  used  is  for 
the  account  of  the  remitter,  who,  however,  may  minimize  this  by  making  a 
prompt  deposit  in  full  in  local  currency.  The  Exchange  Control  Board  at  the 
present  time  are  issuing  remittance  permits  weekly  in  a  total  sum  not  exceed- 
ing the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  acquired  by  the  Banco  de  la  Republica 
during  the  previous  week.  Remittance  permits  are  being  issued  according  to 
a  certain  priority,  payment  for  imports  already  effected  being  given  first  con- 
sideration, payment  for  importations  already  booked  and  approved  being  given 
second  consideration,  and  permits  for  payment  of  dividends,  interest,  and 
repatriation  of  capital  being  granted  last  of  all.  No  priority  is  accorded  applica- 
tions for  remittance  permits  for  the  use  of  foreign  residents.  Canadian  exporters 
should  not  be  unduly  alarmed  regarding  the  present  system  of  issuing  remittance 
permits  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board,  because  it  is  quite  likely  that  orders 
approved  by  the  board  and  for  which  import  licences  have  been  granted  will  be 
covered  in  so  far  as  foreign  exchange  is  concerned  and  permission  to  remit  when 
payment  falls  due. 

Remittances  to  be  Effected  Only  Through  the  Agent  of  the 
Banco  de  la  Republica 

On  November  12,  1936,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  issued 
an  official  decree  regulating  remittances  abroad  in  payment  for  importations 
from  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  China,  Japan, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  Siam.  This  decree  requires  that  all  importers  of  merchandise 
from  the  countries  mentioned  must  make  payment  for  such  importations  by 
means  of  drafts  issued  by  the  Banco  de  la  Republica.  These  drafts  will  be 
issued  in  foreign  currency,  and  payment  by  the  importer  in  legal  tender,  pesos, 
or  in  any  other  form,  to  any  one  except  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  is  prohibited. 
Other  banks  are  forbidden  to  effect  remittances  in  respect  of  importations  from 
the  countries  named  except  in  the  authorized  manner  through  the  Banco  de  la 
Republica. 
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Colombian  importers  receiving  merchandise  on  open  or  current  account 
from  the  countries  mentioned,  and  in  connection  with  which  no  covering  drafts 
for  collection  have  been  drawn,  are  required  similarly  to  make  payment  only 
through  the  Banco  de  la  Republica.  Details  of  amounts  due  to  foreign  export 
houses  in  connection  with  merchandise  received  by  Colombian  importers  on 
open  account,  and  in  connection  with  which  no  drafts  have  been  drawn,  must 
be  supplied  promptly  to  the  office  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board. 

Violation  of  the  terms  of  this  decree  will  be  punishable  by  a  fine  equal  in 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  irregular  transaction,  and  the  importer  is  liable  to 
the  suspension  of  his  import  licence. 

Reasons  for  Delays  in  Remittance 

It  is  important  that  Canadian  exporters  confine  their  commercial  transac- 
tions in  Colombia  to  strictly  first-class  firms,  since  most  cases  of  delay  in  remit- 
tances, no  matter  what  excuse  may  be  offered,  are  due  to  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  importer  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  inability  to  meet  obligations 
when  due,  or  a  deliberate  intention  on  his  part  for  some  reason  to  delay  pay- 
ment. Careful  attention  by  Canadian  exporters  to  the  individual  credit  ratings 
of  Colombian  correspondents  is  strongly  recommended. 

In  anticipation  of  possible  delays  in  collection,  Canadian  exporters  might  be 
well  advised  to  authorize  the  collecting  bank  either: — 

(1)  To  withhold  protest  of  bills  unpaid  on  maturity,  providing  failure  in 
meeting  such  bills  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  a  permit  to  purchase 
exchange  has  not  been  obtained,  and  also  in  such  cases  to  waive  demand 
for  a  covering  peso  deposit  (under  Colombian  law  failure  to  protest  a 
bill  for  non-payment  at  maturity  does  not  prejudice  a  drawer's  right  of 
action) ;  or 

(2)  To  demand  payment  of  bills  in  full  in  pesos  on  date  of  maturity,  all 
fluctuations  in  exchange  between  the  time  such  payment  is  made  and 
authority  to  remit  is  obtained  to  be  for  the  remitter's  risk.  (It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  an  equivalent  peso  deposit  constitutes  the  final 
discharge  of  a  bill.) 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  merely  precautionary  and  need  not  be 
accepted  by  Colombian  importers. 

Legality  of  Pesos  Deposits 

Under  Colombian  law  an  importer  may  meet  a  foreign  obligation  and  be 
quitted  in  full  therefrom  by  depositing  in  the  collecting  bank  a  sum  in  Colom- 
bian pesos  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  obligation  converted  into  pesos  at  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchange  ruling  on  the  day  the  obligation  was  contracted.  Such 
a  deposit  constitutes  a  valid  quittance  even  though  the  consent  of  the  creditor 
has  not  been  obtained,  and  the  debtor,  unless  he  has  so  undertaken,  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  losses  which  may  accrue  to  the  creditor  due  to  exchange  fluctua- 
tions. In  other  words,  a  Colombian  importer  indebted  to  a  foreign  exporter  is 
not  bound  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  remittance 
abroad  thereof. 

Control  and  Supervision  of  Pesos  Deposits 

With  the  exception  of  ordinary  collection  transactions,  banks  are  forbidden 
to  accept  pesos 'accounts  in  the  name  of  foreign  correspondents  unless  the  prior 
permission  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  in  the  form  of  a  licence  has  been 
obtained.  Moreover,  licensed  pesos  accounts  standing  to  the  credit  of  foreign 
correspondents  may  not  be  debited  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  unless  a  written 
licence  authorizing  each  such  debit  transaction  has  been  obtained  from  the 
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board.  It  is  required  also  that  such  debit  transactions  must  show  clearly  that 
the  payment  or  movement  in  question  was  effected  through  the  Banco  de  la 
Republica. 

The  Exchange  Control  Board  has  notified  all  banks  that  in  future  a  state- 
ment in  duplicate  showing  all  transactions  in  pesos  accounts  carried  in  the  name 
of  foreign  correspondents  must  be  presented  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  This  statement  must  be  accompanied  by  Exchange  Control  Board  licences 
issued  for  each  operation.  The  duplicate  of  this  statement  will  be  returned  to 
the  bank,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  as  evidence  to  the  banking  superintend- 
ency  that  each  operation  has  been  authorized.  Visits  of  inspection  to  all  banks 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  officials  of  the  banking  superintendency  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  pesos  accounts  are  operated  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  and  that  remittances  are  effected  only  in 
the  prescribed  manner. 

Utilization  of  Pesos  Deposits 

Peso  balances  standing  to  the  credit  of  foreigners  in  Colombia  may  not  be 
utilized  in  any  way  unless  a  licence  is  obtained  from  the  Exchange  Control 
Board.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  use  such  funds,  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Exchange  Control  Board  in  the  form  of  a  licence  having  been  obtained,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Colombian  products  for  export.  Ordinarily,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  Government  with  a  quantity  of  cheap  foreign  exchange, 
it  is  required  that  holders  of  export  drafts  surrender  to  the  Banco  de  la  Republica 
in  foreign  currency  12  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  all  such  drafts  at  an  official 
and  fixed  rate  of  exchange  of  pesos  113  equals  $100  (United  States  funds).  In 
the  case  of  pesos  balances  licensed  for  the  purchase  and  exportation  of  Colom- 
bian products,  the  covering  export  drafts  are  exempt  from  the  surrender  of  12 
per  cent  at  the  official  rate,  providing  the  products  purchased  and  exported  are 
not  products  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  coffee,  petroleum, 
bananas,  gold,  platinum,  and  hides. 

Exchange  Rates 

In  the  past  the  Colombian  peso  has  been  subject  to  wide  and  disturbing 
fluctuations  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  which  has  tended  at  times  to  discourage 
prompt  settlement  of  commercial  obligations.  On  May  16,  1936,  however,  the 
Banco  de  la  Republica  suspended  sales  and  purchases  of  foreign  exchange 
through  outside  agencies,  making  it  necessary  for  all  foreign  exchange  transac- 
tions to  be  effected  through  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  and  its  branches  at  fixed 
rates  of  pesos  173  equal  $100  (United  States  funds)  for  purchases  and  pesos 
175-75  equal  $100  (United  States  funds)  for  sales.  Rates  for  other  foreign 
currencies  are  based  upon  the  day's  cross  rate  with  the  United  States  dollar. 
The  original  rates  were  maintained  until  November,  1936,  when  the  buying  rate 
was  increased  to  174-75,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  coffee  interests.  This 
rate  prevailed  until  November,  1937;  there  has  since  been  considerable  fluctua- 
tion, with  the  peso  being  quoted  at  the  present  time  at  about  182-5.  In  view  of 
the  uncertain  coffee  situation,  this  rate  probably  will  be  maintained  for  some 
time  and  it  may  go  higher. 

Nicaragua 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  February  12,  1938. — There  continues  to  be  a  serious  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  estimated  that  funds  owing  abroad, 
totalling  almost  $3,000,000  (United  States  funds),  remain  on  deposit  in  local 
banks  in  cordobas  awaiting  the  allotment  of  foreign  exchange  and  permission 
to  remit.   Of  this  sum  probably  more  than  $1,000,000  consists  of  funds  awaiting 
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remittance  to  the  United  States.  Although  provision  was  made  in  Article  4  of 
the  new  Nicaraguan  Exchange  Control  Law,  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  on 
December  23,  1937,  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  accumulated  past  due  remit- 
tances, it  would  seem  that  little  headway  will  be  made  in  this  direction  for  the 
time  being.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Nicaragua  is  suffering  from 
unfavourably  balanced  foreign  payments,  a  chaotic  foreign  exchange  and  bank- 
ing situation,  an  unbalanced  budget,  and  a  foreign  indebtedness  consisting  of 
unserviced  loans  and  frozen  credits.  Recommendations  for  the  stabilization  of 
the  situation  have  been  made,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  steps  will  be  taken 
and  what  results  will  be  achieved. 

Exchange  Control  Commission 

Through  the  medium  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  an  Exchange  Con- 
trol Commission  administers  regulations  designed  to  balance  foreign  payments 
and  gradually  arrange  for  the  remittance  abroad  of  past  due  coLlections.  The 
Exchange  Control  Commission  of  Nicaragua  is  composed  of  three  members:  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (chairman),  the  General  Manager  of  the  Banco  Nacional 
of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Collector  General  of  Customs.  An  Exchange  Controller 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  will  also  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Exchange  Control  Commission,  but  he  will  have  no  vote,  attending  merely  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  The  more  important  powers  and  duties  of  the  Exchange 
Control  Commission  are:  (a)  the  superintendence  of  the  exchange  control  law 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  strict  observance,  as  well  as  the  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  Exchange  Controller;  (b)  the  establishment  from  time  to 
time  of  the  buying  and  selling  rates  for  foreign  exchange;  (c)  deciding  upon 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  Exchange  Controller;  (d)  deciding 
upon  complaints  and  objections  raised  against  the  decisions  and  rulings  of  the 
commission;  (e)  deciding  upon  whatever  restrictions  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  upon  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange;  (/)  imposing  fines  for  infractions  of  the 
exchange  control  law. 

Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Exchange  Controller 

The  law  provides  that  the  Exchange  Controller  shall  be  the  executive.  In 
other  words,  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Exchange  Controller  are  such  that  he 
is  responsible  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  regulations 
and  rulings  of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission.  The  Exchange  Controller  is 
required  to  keep  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  informed  regularly  regard- 
ing sales  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  balance  of  foreign  payments,  and  must 
publish  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  each  month  details 
of  foreign  exchange  transactions  completed  during  the  previous  month,  together 
with  whatever  data  he  considers  should  be  made  public. 

Control  of  Exports 

An  important  provision  of  the  Exchange  Control  Law  empowers  the  Ex- 
change Control  Commission  to  supervise  the  exportation  of  national  products 
•  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  their  value  in  foreign  exchange  has  been  or  will 
be  returned  to  the  country  and  surrendered  to  the  Banco  Nacional.  Ordinary 
negotiations  in  foreign  currency  within  the  country  are  free  and  uncontrolled, 
excepting  all  exchange  derived  from  the  export  of  articles  and  products  of 
Nicaragua,  which  is  required  to  be  handled  through  the  National  Bank  of 
Nicaragua  and  under  the  control  of  the  commission.  A  tax  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  net  value  of  every  exportation,  based  on  the  bill  of  sale  and  payable  from 
the  foreign  exchange  derived  from  each  transaction,  is  collected. 
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Purchases  and  Sales  of  Foreign  Exchange 

The  amount  of  foreign  exchange  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  exporta- 
tion of  national  articles  and  products  is  quite  small,  but  it  is  permitted  to  cir- 
culate and  to  be  bought  and  sold  freely  within  the  country.  However,  foreign 
exchange,  from  whatever  source  derived,  can  be  remitted  abroad  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  and  will  be  subject  to  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent,  payable  in  foreign  currency.  The  only  foreign  exchange  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  this  tax  is  that  sold  to  meet  the  official  requirements  of 
the  Government,  the  Customs,  the  Pacific  Railways  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Nicaragua.  Sales  of  foreign  exchange  or  instruments  of  foreign 
exchange  for  remittance  abroad  will  be  made  by  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua 
under  the  direction  of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  on  the  basis  of  the 
supply  available. 

Liquidation  of  Frozen  Credits 

Provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  from  the  10  per  cent  tax  on 
exports  of  Nicaraguan  products  and  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  sales  of  international 
exchange  by  the  National  Bank  as  follows:  20  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  on  exports  and  all  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  sales  of  international 
exchange  shall  be  devoted  to  whatever  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  State 
for  the  liquidation  of  frozen  credits.  The  remaining  80  per  cent  of  the  tax  on 
exports  is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  cordobas  to  meet  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Commission  of  Control,  and  any  remaining  surplus 
will  be  credited  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  country. 

Gold 

Only  the  Banco  Nacional  is  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  gold.  Assaying  must 
be  done  in  Managua  at  the  direction  of  the  Banco  Nacional  unless  a  special 
arrrangement  with  the  bank,  on  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  bond  or  guarantee, 
authorizes  the  exportation  of  gold  for  assay  abroad.  The  Banco  Nacional  is 
required  to  pay  the  daily  international  price  for  gold  purchased  after  deducting 
whatever  taxes,  expenses,  and  commission  may  be  chargeable  against  each  trans- 
action. 

Unit  of  Currency 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Nicaragua,  the  cordoba,  has  a  nominal  parity  with 
the  United  States  dollar,  but  the  official  value  has  been  fixed  at  cordobas  200  per 
United  States  $100.  It  is  reported  that  the  unofficial  or  "street"  rate  of  exchange 
is  currently  quoted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4-10  per  United  States  dollar. 

Suggestions  to  Canadian  Exporters 

Apparently  a  limited  amount  of  foreign  exchange  is  available  for  the  financ- 
ing of  imports  of  immediate  and  absolute  necessities,  but  even  in  these  cases 
the  covering  remittances  are  reported  to  be  several  months  in  arrears.  In  the 
circumstances  Canadian  exporters  should  accept  only  those  orders  which  are 
accompanied  by  cash. 

Mexico 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  February  14,  1938. — An  indirect  form  of  control  of  exchange 
is  exercised  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  through  a  central  bank,  the  Banco 
de  Mexico,  S.A.,  which  was  established  in  1925  with  capital  stock  of  100,000,000 
pesos,  of  which  51  per  cent  is  owned  by  the  Government. 

Mexican  currency  depreciated  considerably  following  a  severe  financial 
crisis  in  1931  coupled  with  the  critical  exchange  conditions  at  that  time.  As 
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a  check  to  further  serious  falls,  a  stringent  monetary  law  was  passed  on  July 
31  of  that  year.   Under  this  law  gold  was  suspended  as  legal  tender,  while  silver 
pesos,  bank  notes  and  fractional  currency  were  placed  in  that  category.    As  m 
a  consequence,  gold  disappeared,  runs  on  banks  and  bankruptcies  followed,  and  * 
there  was  almost  a  complete  cessation  of  imports  except  of  necessities. 

The  monetary  law  virtually  established  a  silver  standard  for  Mexico,  and 
in  consequence  a  further  currency  depreciation  took  place.  The  previous  rate 
of  about  2  pesos  to  the  United  States  dollar  no  longer  obtained,  and  exchange 
fluctuated  generally  between  3  and  4  pesos,  finally  settling  at  3  •  60  on  November 
7,  1933.  Since  that  time  the  rate  has  been  steady,  so  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  peso  may  be  considered  as  "pegged"  to  the  dollar  at  3-60. 

Method  of  Control 

It  is  in  the  maintenance  of  this  rate  that  the  indirect  method  of  exchange 
control  is  effected.  Each  year  the  Banco  de  Mexico  purchases  all  the  gold  and 
silver  bullion  mined  in  the  country,  together  with  the  complete  production  of 
henequen  fibre,  as  practically  the  entire  output  of  these  commodities  is  exported. 
In  return,  producers  are  paid  silver  pesos.  This  method,  while  used  to  a  more 
limited  extent  prior  to  1935,  became  imperative  in  that  year  following  the  rapid 
increase  in  world  silver  prices,  and  was  made  mandatory  of  the  bank  and  the 
producers  as  of  April  27  of  that  year.  Through  the  use  of  the  silver  basis 
within  the  country  and  the  obtaining  of  foreign  currency  abroad,  particularly 
in  payment  for  the  mined  bullion  and  the  henequen,  the  Banco  de  Mexico  was 
enabled  to  maintain  a  large  dollar  credit  in  New  York.  The  level  of  this  credit 
has  been  kept  sufficiently  high  to  maintain  the  rate  of  3-60. 

Absentee  Tax  Law 

As  capital  was  rapidly  moving  out  of  the  country  during  1933  and  early 
in  1934,  an  Absentee  Tax  Law  was  passed  on  March  1  of  the  latter  year.  By 
this  law  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  was  levied  on  all  capital  sent  out  of  the  country 
except  that  used  in  payment  for  imported  goods.  After  being  in  operation  for 
two  years,  it  was  found  that  the  law  was  not  sufficiently  sound,  and  as  a  further 
safeguard  a  new  law  was  issued  on  August  31,  1936.  This  law  operated  success- 
fully until  the  latter  months  of  1937,  when  it  was  noted  that  the  outflow  of 
capital  exceeded  receipts.  This  situation,  intensified  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1937,  occasioned  great  uneasiness  in  business  and  financial  circles  as  the  balance 
of  payments  of  Mexico  became  increasingly  adverse,  and  it  was  anticipated  at 
the  turn  of  the  year  that  some  drastic  measures  would  have  to  be  taken. 

Despite  all  efforts  to  restore  public  confidence,  bank  deposits  during  1937 
continued  to  diminish,  while  the  demand  for  dollars  increased  and  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  continued  to  be  reduced.  Bank  deposits  totalled 
284,000,000  pesos  in  June  and  232,000,000  pesos  on  October  1.  Since  their 
reserves  were  being  reduced  the  banks  were  compelled  to  curtail  loans  accord- 
ingly; as  a  result,  the  scarcity  of  credit  was  intensified  generally. 

New  Tariff  Policy 

The  reserve  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  fell  steadily  during  the  last  half 
of  1937  from  a  high  of  about  65  per  cent  in  midsummer  to  a  low  of  46  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1938. 

Faced  with  financial  difficulties  at  the  turn  of  the  year  and  the  necessity 
of  improving  a  foreign  exchange  position  that  was  rapidly  becoming  acute,  the 
Government  passed  a  decree,  effective  January  21,  1938,  by  which  imports  of 
some  225  commodities  not  regarded  as  necessities  were  practically  prohibited 
through  their  being  made  subject  to  unusually  high  tariff  rates.  By  means  of 
this  new  tariff  it  is  hoped  that  imports  will  be  greatly  curtailed  during  the  first 
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four  months  of  1938,  thus  enabling  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
to  balance  their  payments  abroad  and  in  turn  strengthen  their  financial  position 
at  home.  Financial  conditions  in  Mexico  are  somewhat  brighter  now  as  com- 
pared with  several  weeks  'ago,  as  imports  of  the  commodities  affected  by  the 
new  tariff  have  practically  ceased  and  the  exports  of  bullion  and  other  Mexican 
products  are  holding  up  well.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  considerable  uneasiness 
in  the  country  as  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  peso  at  its  present  rate. 

World  prices  of  silver  have  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  value  during  1936  which  neces- 
sitated the  withdrawal  of  paper  pesos  from  circulation  and  the  re-issue  of  silver 
pesos  (which  had  been  withdrawn  some  months  earlier) .  However,  the  Mexican 
Government,  by  means  of  the  buying  and  selling  system  outlined,  was  enabled 
to  maintain  the  pegged  rate  successfully.  The  recent  changes  in  the  tariff  are 
expected  to  assist  in  this  maintenance. 

At  times  it  has  been  difficult  for  buyers  to  obtain  foreign  exchange  without 
paying  more  than  the  established  rate,  particularly  during  the  last  six  months. 
United  States  bank  cheques  have  been  unusually  scarce  in  the  free  market  and 
are  quoted  nearly  as  high  as  the  amount  of  the  cheque  plus  the  4  per  cent 
absentee  law  tax.  Whether  or  not  this  situation  will  continue  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  it  appears  likely  that  stability  will  be  maintained. 

The  Mexican  monetary  policy  during  the  past  several  years,  and  at  the 
present  time,  is  in  the  direction  of  a  stable  currency  backed  by  silver  at  a  rate 
compatible  with  the  domestic  economic  situation. 

FIRST  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  CORN  ACREAGE, 

1937-38 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires  writes  under  date 
January  28  that  the  first  official  estimate  issued  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  on  January  27,  1938,  of  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  the  1937-38 
crop  was  14,696,500  acres  as  compared  with  15,966,080  acres  last  year,  a  reduc- 
tion of  8  per  cent.  The  estimated  acreage  this  year  is  11-3  per  cent  below  the 
last  five-year  average  and  22  per  cent  under  the  peak  year  1935-36.  The 
reduced  acreage  this  year  is  attributed  to  loss  from  drought. 

CENTRAL  AND  NORTH  CHINA  TIMBER  MARKET,  1937 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  (G.U.)  during  1935,  1936,  and  1937  was  U.SJ0.67; 
one  cubic  metre  equals  approximately  424  feet  b.m.] 

Shanghai,  January  11,  1938. — The  year  1937  opened  with  definite  indica- 
tions that  in  Central  and  North  China  the  general  trading  conditions  would  be 
wholly  satisfactory  and  better  than  they  have  been  for  many  years  previously. 
This  early  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  there  was 
ample  statistical  evidence  of  increased  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  this 
territory,  and  the  business  community  was  most  optimistic  concerning  the  future. 
However,  in  July  the  "  Lukouchiao  incident "  occurred,  and  shortly  afterwards 
hostilities  broke  out  between  China  and  Japan  which  completely  altered  the 
trading  position  in  this  territory. 

Transportation  Difficulties 

Immediately  following  the  outbreak  in  Shanghai  about  the  middle  of  August, 
overseas  shipping  companies  discontinued  services  to  that  port,  and  many 
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diverted  cargoes  are  lying  at  Hongkong  and  other  ports  awaiting  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  transhipment  to  Shanghai.  The  accumulation  of  timber  at 
Hongkong  is  estimated  at  about  25,000,000  feet  (including  a  large  number  of 
railway  sleepers),  and  storage  costs,  subsequent  transhipment  charges,  and 
incidental  expenses  add  greatly  to  the  ultimate  landed  cost  of  this  timber,  a 
further  handicap  to  trade. 

Shanghai,  apart  from  being  a  great  timber-consuming  market,  is  also  the 
chief  importing  centre  for  Central  and  North  China,  and  the  Sino-Japanese 
hostilities  have  resulted  in  a  practical  cessation  of  heavy  cargo  movements  to 
the  interior,  which  formerly  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Shanghai  ship- 
ments. Early  in  the  hostilities  the  Yangtsze  River  was  blockaded  by  the  Chinese 
military  authorities  just  below  Hankow,  the  important  centre  in  the  Yangtsze 
Valley,  cutting  off  the  trade  in  heavy  commodities,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Hankow  will  again  become  an  importing  factor. 

Market  Prospects 

It  would  appear  that  when  peaceful  conditions  are  restored  and  reconstruc- 
tion is  under  way  there  should  be  a  large  and  sustained  market  for  imported 
softwoods  from  the  Pacific  Coast  for  general  building  and  construction  purposes. 
However,  the  local  Chinese  dealers  and  timber  merchants  have  been  so  severely 
hit  by  heavy  property  losses  from  which  recovery  is  unlikely  that  market  pros- 
pects will  depend  upon  a  return  to  settled  conditions  and  the  correction  of  the 
present  unsound  financial  position  of  the  majority  of  these  dealers. 

The  accumulation  of  diverted  cargoes  referred  to  above  will  have  to  be 
absorbed  before  the  usual  shipments  from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  required 
for  this  market.  Events  move  swiftly  in  China,  and  it  is  difficult  to  forecast 
developments,  but  the  political  situation  is  so  involved  at  present  and  the  out- 
look so  obscure  that  it  is  impossible  to  visualize  an  early  return  to  normal 
trading  conditions. 

Imports  of  Main  Timber  Groups 

Statistics  taken  from  the  trade  returns  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
are  given  below,  and  show  importations  of  the  main  groups  of  lumber  and 
timber  into  Central  and  North  China  for  the  two  calendar  years  1935  and  1936 
and  also  for  the  eleven-month  period  January  to  November,  1937.  The  final 
figures  for  1937  are  not  yet  available,  but  in  view  of  the  exceptional  conditions 
obtaining  in  this  territory,  practically  no  importations  of  lumber  were  effected 
during  the  month  of  December,  and  therefore  the  eleven-months'  total  will  be 
virtually  the  same  as  for  the  entire  calendar  year  1937: — 

SAWN  SOFTWOOD 

Imports  of  sawn  softwoods  in  1935,  1936,  and  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1937  were  as  follows: — 

Jan  .-Nov., 

1935  1936  1937 

Cu.  Metres       G.U.       Cu.  Metres       G.U.       Cu.  Metres  G.U. 

Total   475,156       5,557,141       336,632       4,091,606       171,242  2,640,093 

Canada   201,547       2,292,066       141,834       1,731,236        64,328  966,187 

United  States  ....  252,981  3,025,452  178,935  2,190,300  92,473  1,506,746 
Japan   5,780  85,126  5,581  71,357  9,477  109,293 

The  classification  of  sawn  softwood  established  by  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  includes  only  ordinary  sawn  wood  with  no  processing  beyond  sawing. 

The  total  imports  of  sawn  softwood  declined  considerably  in  1937,  but 
owing  to  the  sharp  rise  in  timber  prices  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
value  in  gold  units  is  not  so  sharply  reduced.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
continue  to  supply  the  bulk  of  sawn  softwood  requirements,  the  chief  shipments 
being,  of  course,  Douglas  fir  planks,  boards,  and  square  timbers. 
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Manufactured  softwood  includes  all  dressed  lumber,  such  as  flooring,  parti- 
tioning, interior  trim,  etc.   Imports  were  as  follows: — 

Jan  .-Nov., 

1935  1936  1937 

Cu.  Metres     G.U.     Cu.  Metres     G.U.     Cu.  Metres  G.U. 

Total   65,086       949,409       35,371       634,753       18,383  420,684 

Canada   36,313       514,148       20,481       341,691       10,078  214,430 

United  States..   ..       28,669       433,121       14,679       283,235        6,481  171,260 

As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  volume  of  imports  decreased  materially 
in  1937,  which  is  an  indication  of  restricted  building  operations,  since  the  imports 
under  this  item  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  Douglas 
fir  flooring. 

SOFTWOOD  LOGS 


MANUFACTURED  SOFTWOOD 


softwood  logs  into  Central  and  North 


The  imports  of 
lows:  — 


Total  

Canada   

United  States  . . 

Japan. .   

Korea  

Kwantung  Leased 

Territory  

Other  countries . .  . . 


1935 


Cu.  Metres 

G.U. 

357,226 

3,656,572 

44,339 

463,806 

139,434 

1,378,324 

40,410 

443.348 

25,119 

280,958 

45,290 

452,463 

62,309 

632,070 

1936 

Cu.  Metres  G.U. 

317,438  3,143,686 

74,463  761,907 

118,814  1,231,012 

64,058  547,675 

11,149  141,203 

21,514  224,380 

27,237  232,917 


China  were  as  fol- 


Jan.-Nov., 
1937 


Cu.  Metres 

G.U. 

218,320 

2,602,488 

68,350 

746,866 

64,543 

932,669 

55,868 

607,092 

8,781 

110,530 

6,419 

83,282 

14,065 

112,919 

Although  the  imports  of  softwood  logs  decreased  substantially  during  1937, 
the  reduction  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  sawn  softwood  and  dressed  soft- 
wood, and  at  the  end  of  July,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  last  normal  trading 
month  in  North  China,  log  imports  showed  a  satisfactory  increase  over  the  first 
seven  months  of  1936.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  importation  of  softwood 
logs  into  North  China  to  be  milled  locally  is  on  the  increase  and  at  the  expense 
of  sawn  softwoods.  The  import  tariff  is  adjusted  to  encourage  imports  of  logs 
other  than  sawn  timber. 

The  duty  on  softwood  logs  is  2  gold  units  per  cubic  metre  as  compared 
with  4  gold  units  per  cubic  metre  in  the  case  of  sawn  softwoods,  and  to  both 
duties  must  be  added  10  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  surcharges  on  the  amount  of 
the  duty.  The  local  miller  is  thus  operating  under  a  substantial  margin  of  pro- 
tection, and,  moreover,  in  sawing  low-grade  Douglas  fir  logs  he  has  an  addi- 
tional return  from  any  high-grade  lumber  which  he  may  produce,  and  the  dealer 
Yvho  has  no  saw-mill  facilities  and  trades  only  in  sawn  timber  must  therefore 
concentrate  on  the  lower  grades. 

Imports  from  Canada  increased  substantially,  but  supplies  from  the  United 
States  fell  off  approximately  50  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  July,  1937,  softwood 
logs  to  the  extent  of  60,573  cubic  metres  (618,995  gold  units)  were  imported 
from  Canada  as  against  27,241  cubic  metres  (299,666  gold  units)  for  the  equiva- 
lent period  of  1936. 

Apart  from  Douglas  fir  logs  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  some  hemlock  is  also 
imported,  being  required  principally  for  the  box-making  industry  in  this  ter- 
ritory. 

Foochow  pine  is  also  used  in  the  box-making  industry,  and  when  hemlock 
logs  advance  in  price  to  about  U.S. $20  per  1,000  feet  c.i.f.  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  box-making  industry  to  buy  Foochow  pine,  of  which  there  are  plentiful 
supplies  available.  Hemlock  is  preferred  to  both  Foochow  pine  and  Japanese 
pine,  but  both  these  timbers  come  into  keen  competition  with  hemlock  when  the 
latter  advances  in  price,  as  North  China  is  essentially  a  low-price  market. 
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RAILWAY  SLEEPERS 

Imports  of  railway  sleepers  during  the  three  periods  under  review  were  as 
follows: — 

Jan.-Nov. 

1935  1936  1937 

Pieces         G.U.        Pieces        G.U.        Pieces  G.U. 

Total   3,702,067    4,631,483    1,757,063    2,029,595    1,289,989    1,988  418 

Canada   1,401,692    1,430,182      869,456      890,117      198,558      274  052 

United  States   1,458,732    1,458,331      711,445      782,159      703,213  846'548 

Australia   627,837    1,357,436        97,865      234,434      196,261      538  626 

Siam   161,325      320,415        44,427        85,450        48,421        84  838 

Str.  Settlements  and  F.M.S.        11,839        33,656         6,012        18,813         6,048  13',08l 

Railway  sleepers  are  an  important  item  in  the  timber  import  trade  of  China, 
and  developments  in  1937  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  highly  satisfac- 
tory. It  will  be  noted  that  the  1937  figures  are  somewhat  short  of  those  for 
1936,  but  at  the  end  of  July,  1937,  total  imports  were  valued  at  .1,528,956  gold 
units  as  against  790,294  gold  units  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1936.  Imports 
from  Canada  fell  away  considerably,  whereas  those  from  the  United  States 
showed  a  substantial  advance  and  shipments  from  Australia  were  greatly 
increased. 

HARDWOODS 

The  import  trade  of  China  in  hardwood  logs  and  sawn  hardwood  is  not  of 
great  importance  to  the  Pacific  Coast  timber  trade,  the  chief  suppliers  being 
British  North  Borneo,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
In  connection  with  the  Philippine  exports  to  China,  Philippine  mahogany,  which 
is  classified  as  a  hardwood  but  is  really  a  very  easily  worked  timber,  is  in 
demand  for  interior  trim,  partitioning,  doors,  etc.  This  timber  comes  into 
direct  competition  with  Douglas  fir  when  the  price  of  fir  reaches  about 
(Shanghai) $150  per  1,000  landed,  duty  paid.  Local  builders  prefer  Philippine 
mahogany  for  much  of  their  interior  work  when  they  can  purchase  it  more  or 
less  at  parity  with  Douglas  fir,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
up  to  a  10  per  cent  premium.  However,  Douglas  fir  at  (Shanghai)  $125  per  1,000 
practically  shuts  out  Philippine  mahogany. 

During  the  period  January  to  November,  1937,  the  import  values  of  manu- 
factured hardwood  from  the  Philippines  totalled  5,903  gold  units  as  against 
3,368  gold  units  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  Imports  of  sawn  hard- 
wood for  the  same  periods  totalled  68,599  gold  units  in  1937  and  107,139  gold 
units  in  1936.  Hardwood  logs  totalled  254,149  gold  units  in  1937  as  against 
151,204  gold  units  in  1936.  Total  imports  from  the  Philippines  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1937  were  valued  at  329,551  gold  units  as  against  262,318  gold 
units  in  the  1936  period. 

COTTONWOOD  LOGS 

The  import  statistics  covering  hardwoods  include  cottonwood  logs  for  the 
match  trade,  which  are  not  specifically  classified,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
hardwood  log  shipments  credited  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  under  the 
heading  of  hardwood  logs  consist  mainly  of  this  class  of  timber.  Aspenwood  is 
the  most  suitable  timber  for  making  match  splints,  but  the  tendency  has  been 
to  substitute  cheaper  timber  where  possible.  Thus  cottonwood  logs  have  come 
into  favour  and  are  mainly  supplied  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  whereas  imports  of 
aspenwood  come  largely  from  Manchuria  and  Japan. 

The  match  industry  in  China  is  quite  extensive,  in  normal  times  there  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  100  factories  in  operation,  and  the  centre  of  the  industry 
is  located  in  Shanghai.  Unfortunately,  several  of  the  leading  match  factories 
were  severely  damaged  during  the  hostilities  and  production  is  greatly  reduced. 
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Imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  into  the  whole  of  China  proper 
under  the  classification  of  hardwood  logs  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936 
and  1937  were  as  follows: — 

Jan.-Nov.,  Jan.-Nov., 
1936  1937 
Cu.  Metres        G.U.       Cu.  Metres  G.U. 

Total   154,741       1,840,085       126,750  1,515,553 

Canada   12,376         147,047  5,042  77,980 

United  States   14,917         172,844         7,706  112,099 

Present  Situation 

The  situation  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  does  not  appear  to  warrant 
an  optimistic  outlook  for  the  trade  of  1938,  but  the  remarkable  recuperative 
powers  of  China  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  first  essential  factor  for  a  return 
to  normal  trade  conditions  must  be  the  cessation  of  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities. 
Once  peaceful  conditions  are  restored  and  the  political  difficulties  cleared  away, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  timber  in  the  interior  as  well  as  in  Shanghai. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  timber  merchants  and  dealers  have 
been  adversely  affected  financially,  the  timber  importers,  being  usually  foreign 
firms  of  first-class  financial  standing,  are  still  in  a  position  to  function  normally 
when  trade  is  resumed,  and  although  certain  small  firms  may  possibly  be  embar- 
rassed, the  structure  of  the  timber  import  trade  is  unimpaired  and  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  without  difficulty.  The  timber  trade  of  Central  and  North  China  nor- 
mally has  been  confined  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  large  importers,  which 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  these  distressed  times. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  rapidity  of  reconstruction  will  be  largely 
governed  by  the  financial  situation,  and  the  solution  of  this  problem  appears 
very  difficult.  However,  in  spite  of  the  great  setback  this  market  has  suffered 
during  the  past  five  months,  it  must  still  remain  an  important  outlet  for  soft- 
wood timber  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(A  detailed  report  on  the  Central  China  timber  market  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1667:  January  11,  1936,  and  a  later  report 
in  No.  1726:  February  27,  1937.) 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1936 

P.  V.  McLane,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  average  value  of  the  yen  in  1936  and  1935  was  29  cents 

Canadian) 

Kobe,  January  31,  1938. — Japan's  total  imports  in  1936.  according  to  the 
annual  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  recently  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Finance,  were  valued  at  2,763,681,477  yen  as  compared  with  a  total  of  2,472,- 
236,116  yen  in  1935.  Imports  from  Canada  rose  from  52,531,359  yen  in  1935 
to  73,179,160  yen. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  import  trade,  with  particular  reference  to 
Canadian  participation,  according  to  the  various  groups  of  items  as  they  appear 
in  the  trade  returns: — 

I.  Plants  and  Animals  (Living) 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  items  under  this  head- 
ing, the  1936  total  amounting  to  2,238,243  yen  as  compared  with  2,128,345  yen 
during  the  previous  year.  Canada  shipped  cattle,  poultry,  and  foxes  to  a  value 
of  20,955  yen,  the  total  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year,  when 
shipments  were  valued  at  11,710  yen. 
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II.  Grains,  Flours,  Starches,  and  Seeds 

Japan's  purchases  of  the  above-named  products  reached  a  total  of  201,- 
175,937  yen  in  1936  as  against  174,742,212  yen  during  1935.  The  Dominion's 
contribution  was  valued  at  14,360,739  yen  as  compared  with  6,484,376  yen. 

WHEAT 

The  decrease  in  purchases  of  Japanese  wheat  flour  by  Kwantung  Province 
was  the  principal  reason  for  the  decline  in  Japan's  wheat  purchases  from  a  value 
of  43,199,110  yen  in  1935  to  33,650,887  yen  in  1936.  Canada's  contribution 
increased  to  10,973,179  yen  from  6,257,769  yen  for  the  previous  year.  This 
advance  was  due  primarily  to  world  conditions,  other  principal  suppliers  having 
shipped  smaller  amounts. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

The  value  of  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Japan  showed  an  increase  from 
326,463  yen  in  1935  to  3,471,508  yen  in  1936.  The  change  was  due  to  the  new 
method  of  estimating  wheat  flour  imports:  wheat  flour  in  bond,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  seasoning  material,  is  now  classified  as  an  import.  Of  the  above 
total,  Canada,  the  principal  supplier,  was  credited  with  3,386,864  yen. 

FODDER 

Purchases  fell  to  8,821,906  yen  as  compared  with  20,743,714  yen  in  1935. 
Canada  supplied  feed  wheat  to  the  value  of  2,863,462  yen,  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  total  of  878,508  yen. 

III.  Beverages,  Comestibles,  and  Tobaccos 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  74,602,330  yen  as  against  59,039,- 
947  yen  during  1935.  Canada  shipped  to  a  value  of  2,111,833  yen  as  compared 
with  1,863,720  yen. 

CONFECTIONERIES  AND  JAMS 

The  value  of  imports  of  these  items  decreased  to  57,876  yen  from  61,452  yen 
in  1935.  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  is  very  small,  being  valued  at  1,401  yen 
in  1936  and  1,735  yen  in  the  previous  year. 

FRESH  BEEF 

Imports  of  beef  were  higher,  reaching  a  total  value  of  8,400,923  yen  in  1936 
as  compared  with  6,114.534  yen  in  1935,  the  principal  shipper  being  China  with 
6,203,675  yen.  While  imports  from  Canada  are  influenced  by  available  supplies 
and  competitive  prices,  the  total  reached  182,444  yen  in  1936,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year's  total  of  171,997  yen. 

MEATS,  POULTRY,  AND  GAME  IN  TIN,  BOTTLE,  AND  JAR 

The  market  for  these  products  is  limited,  imports  being  valued  at  722,628 
yen  in  1936.  Corned  beef  from  Argentina  was  the  principal  'item.  Canada's 
shipments  of  hams,  bacon,  and  canned  sausages  decreased  in  value  to  27,237 
yen  as  compared  with  39,327  yen  in  1935. 

FISH  PRODUCTS 

The  value  of  imports  *  decreased  to  2,859,327  yen  in  1936  from  3,760,628 
yen  for  the  previous  year.  Canada  was  the  chief  supplier  with  total  sales 
amounting  to  1,695,636  yen  as  compared  with  1,531,026  yen  during  1935.  These 
items  consisted  principally  of  dry  salt  herring  and  dry  salt  salmon,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  salmon  roe  and  smaller  amounts  of  fresh  frozen  salmon. 
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BUTTER 

Imports  of  butter  continue  to  fall,  due  to  domestic  competition,  and  were 
valued  at  11,789  yen  in  1936  as  compared  with  15,355  yen  in  the  previous  year. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  business.  Canada's  share 
was  valued  at  1,289  yen  as  compared  with  1,888  yen  in  1935. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

During  1936  Japan  imported  457,839  yen  worth  of  powdered  milk  as  com- 
pared with  442,872  yen  in  1935.  Purchases  from  Canada  were  valued  at  9,627 
yen  in  1936,  no  supplies  having  been  secured  during  the  previous  year. 

WHISKY  IN  BOTTLES 

Japan  increased  the  value  of  her  purchases  of  whisky  in  bottles  to  801,306 
yen  in  1936  as  against  580,119  yen  in  the  previous  year.  Canadian  shipments 
consisted  principally  of  rye  whisky,  with  small  quantities  of  bourbon,  and  were 
valued  at  43,413  yen  as  compared  with  18,468  yen  in  1935. 

ALL  OTHER  BEVERAGES  AND  COMESTIBLES 

The  value  of  imports  increased  to  1,617,099  yen  as  compared  with  1,459,806 
yen  during  the  previous  year.  Canada's  share  increased  to  109,578  yen  as 
against  90,998  yen.  The  principal  items  included  were  macaroni,  cheese,  ketchup, 
canned  tomatoes,  canned  beans,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  pickles,  tomato  juice,  and 
rye  flour. 

TOBACCOS 

These  imports  were  principally  manufactured  tobacco,  of  which  Japan 
imported  to  a  value  of  758,383  yen  as  compared  with  894,059  yen  in  1935.  Can- 
ada's share  of  the  market  fell  to  3,409  yen  from  4,627  yen  in  1935. 

IV.  Skins,  Hairs,  Bones,  Teeth,  Shells,  and  Manufactures  Thereof 

Imports  in  this  group  increased  to  a  value  of  47,321,216  yen  in  1936  as  com- 
pared with  42,247,063  yen  in  1935.  Canada  contributed  furs,  hides  and  skins, 
leather,  and  horns  of  animals  to  the  value  of  328,389  yen  as  against  120,847  yen 
during  the  previous  year. 

FURS 

Japan's  fur  imports  have  been  decreasing  during  the  past  few  years,  amount- 
ting  to  428,976  yen  in  1936  as  compared  with  803,204  yen  during  1935.  Direct 
imports  from  Canada  fell  to  262  yen  from  4,758  yen  in  1935.  Additional  Cana- 
dian furs  are  purchased,  however,  at  the  fur  auctions  in  New  York  and  London 
for  shipment  to  Japan. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS    (COW  AND  BUFFALO) 

A  slight  increase  in  value  was  shown  in  Japan's  purchases  of  hides  and 
skins  during  1936;  actual  quantities  were,  however,  slightly  smaller.  Imports 
reached  a  total  of  19,917,699  yen  as  compared  with  18,069,638  yen  in  1935. 
Canada  obtained  only  a  small  part  of  the  market  but  improved  her  position 
with  direct  exports  to  the  value  of  305,998  yen  as  compared  with  103,770  yen 
in  1935.   Additional  Canadian  hides  enter  Japan  through  the  United  States. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS  (OTHER) 

Imports  were  valued  at  4,468,053  yen  in  1936  as  compared  with  3,286,628 
yen  in  1935.  Canada  contributed  to  a  value  of  17,350  yen  as  compared  with 
6,988  yen  in  1935,  principally  sheep  hides  and  skins. 
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LEATHER  OF  COWS,  BUFFALOES,  HORSES,  SHEEP,  AND  GOATS  (LACQUERED) 

Imports  of  these  items  fell  off  to  38,852  yen  from  41,997  yen  in  1935.  Canada 
was  credited  with  3,183  yen  as  against  5,330  yen. 

LEATHER  (OTHER) 

Imports  were  valued  at  182,628  yen  in  1936,  supplies  from  Canada  consist- 
ing of  specialty  leather  valued  at  969  yen. 

HORNS  (ANIMAL) 

Imports  were  valued  at  236.628  yen  as  compared  with  194,583  yen  in  1935. 
Shipments  from  Canada  were  valued  at  277  yen. 

V.  Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  Manufactures  Thereof 

The  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  reached  the  large  total  of  197,- 
509,242  yen  in  1936  as  against  166,683,706  yen  in  1935.  Canada's  participation 
is  small,  being  confined  to  shipments  valued  at  1,129  yen  of  hardened  oil  and 
65  yen  of  all  other  fats,  oils,  and  waxes  in  1936. 

VI.  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Medicines,  Compounds  or  Preparations  Thereof, 

and  Explosives 

The  value  of  imports  increased  to  196,350,380  yen  from  157,314,423  yen  in 
1935.  Canada's  share  of  the  market  is  small  but  was  improved  during  1936  by 
shipments  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  to  the  value  of  342,042  yen.  Other  items 
were  nickel  sulphate  (26,444  yen),  coal  tar  distillates  (26,564  yen),  other 
chemical  products  derived  from  coal  distillates  (21,226  yen),  tooth  powder  and 
other  prepared  perfumeries  (196  yen),  and  all  other  drugs,  chemicals  and 
medicines  (55,992  yen) . 

VII.  Dyes,  Pigments,  Coatings,  and  Filling  Matters 

Imports  were  valued  at  23,461,544  yen  as  against  20,612,553  yen  in  1935. 
Canada's  share  of  the  market  consisted  of  carbon  black  valued  at  13,975  yen 
and  all  other  coatings,  pigments,  dyes,  and  so  forth  at  1,230  yen. 

VIII.  Yarns,  Threads,  Twines,  Cordages,  and  Materials  Thereof,  and 
Manufactures  of  Tissues  and  Clothing 

Imports  were  valued  at  1,127,540,255  yen  as  compared  with  968,134,415 
yen  in  1935.  The  chief  item  was  ginned  cotton,  purchases  amounting  to  849,- 
647,667  yen  in  1936.  The  second  most  important  item  was  sheep's  wool, 
imports  reaching  a  total  of  200,648,900  yen.  Manufactured  goods  are  required 
in  small  amounts  only.  In  1936  Canada  contributed  wool  valued  at  86,881 
yen  (13,793  yen  in  1935);  goats'  hair  and  camels'  hair,  833  yen;  plain  grey 
cotton  tissues,  1,446  yen;  carpets  and  carpetings,  115  yen;  and  all  other  tissues 
and  manufactures,, 6,674  yen  (4,753  yen  in  1935). 

IX.  Pulp  and  Paper  Products 

Canada  obtains  an  important  share  of  the  Japanese  market  in  pulp  and 
paper  products.  Imports  were  valued  at  88,540,481  yen  in  1936  and  75,384,482 
yen  in  1935.  Purchases  from  the  Dominion  were  valued  at  13,225,141  yen  and 
13,353,400  yen  respectively,  made  up  of  pulp  for  paper  making,  pulp  for  artificial 
silk,  printing  paper,  writing  paper,  packing  paper,  wallpaper,  pasteboard^  imita- 
tion Japanese  paper  and  tissue  paper,  caligraphies,  and  books  and  periodicals. 
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PULP  FOR  PAPER  MAKING 

Imports  were  valued  at  25,050,228  yen  in  1936  and  21,171,251  yen  in  1935. 
The  United  States  was  the  leading  supplier  with  9,390,149  yen  (8,178,371  yen 
in  1935);  Sweden  was  second  with  6,805,128  yen  (6,699,387  yen),  and  the 
Dominion  third  with  3,735,193  yen  (4,112,609  yen). 

PULP  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

Imports  advanced  in  value  to  44,056,829  yen  in  1936  from  33,929,930  yen 
during  the  previous  year.  Demand  was  particularly  keen  during  the  latter  part 
of  1936,  with  practically  no  extra  supplies  available.  The  United  States  main- 
tained the  position  of  chief  supplier  with  22,368,321  yen  (14,633,662  yen  in 
1935),  Norway  was  second  with  13,559,111  yen  (13,146,257  yen),  and  Finland 
third  with  4,389,650  yen  (3,195,807  yen) .  Canada's  share  declined  to  415,124 
yen  from  a  value  of  1,878,023  yen  during  the  previous  year,  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  smaller 
shipments. 

NEWSPRINT 

This  item  is  referred  to  as  "  printing  paper  (weighing  not  more  than  58 
grams  per  square  metre),"  and  imports  were  valued  at  9,287,220  yen  as  com- 
pared with  7,442,552  yen  in  1935.  The  Dominion  not  only  maintained  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  supplier  but  increased  her  shipments  to  a  value  of  8,441,606 
yen  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  total  of  6,853,554  yen. 

PRINTING  PAPER  (OTHER) 

Imports  were  valued  at  671,736  yen  in  1936  and  554,252  yen  in  1935.  The 
value  of  purchases  from  Canada  was  small,  amounting  to  862  yen. 

WRITING  PAPER 

"  Imports  of  this  item,  which  continue  to  fall,  were  valued  at  384,211  yen 
as  compared  with  429,084  yen  during  the  previous  year.  Canada  was  credited 
with  10,846  yen  as  against  8,772  yen. 

PACKING  PAPER  AND  MATCH  PAPER 

Imports  were  lower  at  1,473,887  yen  in  comparison  with  1,665,077  yen  in 
1935.  Sweden  was  the  leading  shipper  with  850,388  yen  (1,080,863  yen  in 
1935)  and  Canada  second  with  557,064  yen  (447,689  yen) . 

WALLPAPER 

Imports  showed  a  slight  advance  to  57,078  yen  as  compared  with  53,915  yen 
in  1935.  Canada's  share  was  smaller — 2,266  yen  as  compared  with  2,812  yen. 

PASTEBOARD  OR  CARDBOARD  . 

Imports  were  valued  at  406,394  yen  in  1936  and  401,394  yen  in  1935.  Pur- 
Dominion  third  with  3,735,193  yen  (4,112,609  yen). 

IMITATION  JAPANESE  PAPER  AND  TISSUE  PAPER 

Quantities  were  smaller  during  1936  than  for  the  previous  year,  but  values 
were  larger — 656,091  yen  and  581,792  yen  respectively.  Supplies  from  Canada 
were  valued  at  15,558  yen  as  against  31,093  yen  in  1935. 
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BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Imports  were  valued  at  2,105,545  yen  in  1936  and  2,066,678  yen  in  1935. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  the  two  largest  sources  of  supply,  Canada 
being  credited  with  3,629  yen  in  1936  and  4,119  yen  in  1935. 

X.  Minerals  and  Manufactures  Thereof 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  100,377,301  yen  as  against 
90,369,016  yen  in  1935.  Canada  had  no  share  in  the  largest, items  in  the  group, 
coal  and  phosphate,  but,  secured  substantial  business  in  asbestos. 

ASBESTOS 

Imports  increased  in  value  to  5,435,096  yen  as  against  4,914,416  yen  in 
1935.  Canada  increased  her  trade  to  3,005,373  yen  as  against  1,976,598  yen 
in  1935  and  thus  maintained  the  position  of  leading  supplier. 

XI.  Ores  and  Metals 

Imports  under  this  heading  showed  a  slight  decrease  to  374,891,804  yen  as  com- 
pared with  383,994,052  yen  in  1935.  The  items  in  this  group  form  an  important 
part  of  Japan's  import  trade,  providing  as  they  do  essential  ores  and  minerals 
for  Japan's  important  manufacturing  industry  and  supplementing  domestic  out- 
put. Some  of  the  larger  items  were:  iron  ore,  40,042,933  yen;  tinned  iron  and 
sheets,  14,237,907  yen;  waste  or  old  iron,  80,865,743  yen;  aluminium  ingots  and 
slabs,  11.830,525  yen;  copper  (ingots  and  slabs),  32,873,212  yen;  lead  (ingots 
and  slabs) ,  26,873,028  yen;  tin  (ingots  and  slabs) ,  15,081,818  yen;  zinc,  10,996,713 
yen ;  and  nickel,  8,312,880  yen.  Canada  was  credited  with  imports  to  the  value 
of  30,289,092  yen  in  1936,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  total  of  19,175,414 
yen  for  1935.  The  chief  items  were  iron  ores,  zinc  ores,  other  ores,  waste  or  old 
iron,  aluminium,  copper  (other),  lead,  zinc,  zinc  (other),  nickel,  brass  and 
bronze,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  items  and  metal  manufactures. 

IRON  ORES 

Imports  were  valued  at  40,042,933  yen  in  1936,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  total  of  34,546,519  yen.  British  Malaya  (18,114,938  yen),  China  (11,607,- 
282  yen),  Philippine  Islands  (6,037,309  yen),  and  Australia  (3,011,826  yen)  were 
the  chief  suppliers.  Canada's  share  increased  greatly  to  233,633  yen  from  78,014 
yen  in  1935. 

ZINC  ORES 

A  large  increase  is  evident  in  this  item — 3,020,105  yen  as  against  1,594,031 
yen  in  1935.  Chief  shippers  were  British  India  (1,998,100  yen)  and  Mexico 
(632,564  yen).  Canada's  share  of  this  business  showed  a  further  decline  to 
54,363  yen  from  the  previous  year's  total  of  110,756  yen. 

OTHER  ORES 

Imports  were  valued  at  8,087,876  yen  as  compared  with  8,401,174  yen  in 
1935.  Canada's  share,  amounting  to  107,701  yen,  was  accounted  for  by  a  new 
item — nickel  concentrates — shipped  to  Japan  for  experimental  purposes. 

WASTE  OR  OLD  IRON 

A  slight  recession  was  recorded  in  this  item — 80,865,743  yen  as  against 
84,231,394  yen  in  1935.  The  United  States  continued  to  dominate  the  market 
with  exports  valued  at  56;304;867  yen,  although  supplies  were  secured  from  a 
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great  number  of  other  countries.  Purchases  from  Canada  increased  to  1,885,220 
yen  from  a  total  of  840,983  yen  in  1935. 

ALUMINIUM    (INGOTS  AND  SLABS ) 

There  was  a  slight  recession  in  the  importation  of  aluminium — 11,830,525 
yen  as  against  14,323,219  yen — but  the  total  is  above  normal.  With  shipments 
valued  at  8,620,487  yen  (6,029.804  yen  in  1935),  Canada  retained  the  position 
of  principal  supplier.  Other  suppliers  were  Switzerland  (1,952,125  yen),  Nor- 
way (758,534  yen),  and  the  United  States  (488,961  yen).' 

ALUMINIUM  (OTHER) 

This  item  was  composed  principally  of  scrap  imports,  which  decreased  in 
value  to  1,398,209  yen  from  4,039,098  yen  in  1935.  Canadian  shipments  fell  to 
40,259  yen  from  147,218  yen. 

COPPER  (OTHER) 

Imports,  consisting  principally  of  scrap,  were  valued  at  3,347,832  yen, 
a  considerable  advance  from  the  previous  year's  total  of  1,514,959  yen.  The 
United  States  (1,529,115  yen)  and  China  (708,448  yen)  were  the  largest 
individual  suppliers.  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  amounted  to  14,424  yen  as 
against  14,500  yen  in  1935. 

LEAD  (INGOTS  AND  SLABS ) 

The  value  of  imports  advanced  to  26,873,028  yen  from  20,292,047  yen  in 
1935.  Purchases  from  Canada  were  valued  at  11,779,395  yen,  being  nearly 
double  the  1935  total  of  6,928,931  yen.  Other  chief  sources  of  supply  were 
Mexico  (8,414,808  yen),  British  India  (3,765,145  yen),  and  the  United  States 
(2,642,462  yen). 

ZINC  (ingots  and  slabs) 

Purchases  of  this  item  increased  to  10,996,713  yen  from  8,502,582  yen  in 
1935.  Canada  was  the  leading  supplier  with  3,835,859  yen,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year's  total  of  2,813,555  yen.  Other  chief  suppliers  were  Australia 
(3,438,900  yen)  and  the  United  States  (1,999,048  yen) . 

zinc  (other) 

This  is  principally  scrap  zinc,  and  imports  were  valued  at  3,811,122  yen, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year's  total  of  2,013,154  yen.  Great  Britain,  the 
chief  supplier,  was  credited  with  shipments  valued  at  2,323,465  yen.  Imports 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  35,782  yen. 

NICKEL    (INGOTS  AND  SLABS) 

The  value  of  imports  fell  off  to  8,312,880  yen  from  10,968,020  yen  in  the 
previous  year.  The  bulk  of  the  purchases  originated  in  Canada  or  were  refined 
from  Canadian  ores  and  concentrates,  although  direct  shipments  were  limited  to 
3,129,894  yen  as  against  1,344,851  yen  in  1935.  The  balance  of  the  imports  were 
credited  to  Great  Britain  (3,431,190  yen),  Norway  (1,234,783  yen),  and  the 
United  States  (516,951  yen) . 

BRASS  AND  BRONZE   (WASTE  OR  OLD) 

Purchases  were  valued  at  2,479,969  yen  in  1936  as  against  2,249,608  yen 
in  1935.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  supplier  with  1,378,282  yen,  while 
Canada's  share  of  the  trade  was  small,  8,416  yen  as  against  12,245  yen  in  the 
previous  year. 
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OTHER  METALS  AND  METAL  MANUFACTURES 

Purchases  of  other  metals  and  metal  manufactures  from  Canada  are  small. 
In  1936  they  consisted  of  the  following:  round,  square,  and  flat  iron,  2,849  yen 
(5,054  yen  in  1935) ;  iron  wires  and  rods,  193  yen;  iron  plates  and  sheets  not 
coated  with  metals,  498  yen  (1,360  yen) ;  iron  rails,  6,238  yen  (5,144  yen) ; 
mechanics'  tools,  agricultural  implements  and  parts  thereof,  14,420  yen  (694 
yen) ;  steam  radiators,  electric  heaters  and  parts  thereof,  60  yen  (735  yen) . 

XII.  Clocks,  Watches,  Scientific  Instruments,  Firearms,  Vessels, 
Vehicles,  and  Machinery 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  153,086,865  yen  as  compared 
with  158,984,361  yen  in  1935.  Canada's  contributions  were  .valued  at  108,669 
yen  and  172,823  yen  respectively.  The  principal  items  for  1936,  according  to 
value,  were:  gas  compressors,  3,255  yen;  sewing  machines,  7,759  yen;  and  end- 
less felts  for  paper-making,  93,058  yen. 

XIII.  Miscellaneous  Articles,  Including  Parcels  Post  and  Travelling 

Effects 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  151,147,682  yen  as  against 
148,434,251  yen  in  1935.  Canada  shared  in  this  trade  to  the  extent  of  9,126,653 
yen  and  9,224,849  yen  respectively,  made  up  principally  of  wood  products  and 
fodder. 

WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Purchases  from  Canada  consist  principally  of  cedar,  pine,  fir,  hemlock,  and 
spruce,  total  imports  of  which  were  valued  at  38,124,777  yen  as  compared  with 
36,764,061  yen  in  1935.  The  Dominion's  shares  were  valued  at  6,217,311  yen 
and  8,258,295  yen  respectively.  According  to  the  trade  returns,  this  business  was 
classified  as  follows: — 

Other  Cedar,  Pine,  Fir,  Hemlock,  and  Spruce  (not  exceeding  60  mm.  in 
Thickness) . — Imports  were  valued  at  126,247  yen  as  against  202,005  yen  in  1935. 
The  United  States  shipped  to  the  value  of  98,903  yen  (112,399  yen  in  1935)  and 
Canada  27,318  yen  (89,606  yen) ,  principally  spruce. 

Other  Cedar,  Pine,  Fir,  Hemlock,  and  Spruce  (not  exceeding  200  mm.  in 
Thickness). — These  imports  totalled  2,376,324  yen  in  value  as  compared  with 
1,731,331  yen  in  1935  and  consisted  of  small  squares  (4  to  5%  inches).  The 
United  States  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  business,  1,975,106  yen  (1,501,591  yen 
in  1935),  and  Canada  was  second  with  172,755  yen  (229,623  yen).  Canadian 
supplies  were  mainly  Douglas  fir  squares. 

Other  Cedar,  Pine,  Fir,  Hemlock,  and  Spruce  (exceeding  200  mm.  in  Thick- 
ness).— These  imports,  which  are  mainly  large  squares,  were  valued  at  13,374,596 
yen  as  against  14,600,390  yen  in  1935.  The  United  States  was  again  the  chief 
supplier  with  11,541,663  yen  (11,000,632  yen  in  1935).  Canada  was  credited 
with  practically  all  the  remainder,  but  the  trade  decreased  to  1,831,153  yen 
from  3,583,793  yen  in  the  previous  year,  supplies  consisting  principally  of 
Douglas  fir  squares. 

Other  Cedar,  Pine,  Fir,  Hemlock,  and  Spruce  (Logs  and  Cants). — Imports 
were  valued  at  21,438,673  yen  as  compared  with  20,230,335  yen  in  1935.  Ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  17,216,435  yen  (14,434,585  yen  in 
1935),  while  Canadian  shipments  totalled  4,115,424  yen  in  value  (4,355,273 
yen) .  Douglas  fir  was  the  largest  single  item  from  Canada,  followed  by  hem- 
lock, cedar,  spruce,  and  pine. 

Aspen. — Imports  were  valued  at  808,937  yen  as  against  304,011  yen  in  1935. 
United  States  supplies  were  valued  at  738,026  yen  (299,798  yen  in  1935),  and 
Canada  entered  the  market  again  with  sales  to  the  value  of  70,161  yen. 
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JAPAN'S  1937  RICE  CROP 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  January  25,  1938. — Japan's  rice  crop  in  1937  amounted  to  328,- 
945,861  bushels,  according  to  final  figures  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  This  was  a  decrease  of  1*5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
1936  crop  but  an  increase  of  7-7  per  cent  over  the  five-year  average.  The 
area  under  cultivation  in  1937  was  7,881,776  acres,  an  increase  of  0-3  per  cent 
over  the  7,857,059  acres  planted  in  1936.  The  yield  of  rice  per  acre  was  41f 
bushels  as  compared  with  42i  bushels  during  the  previous  year. 

Except  in  a  few  districts  weather  conditions  were  favourable  for  a  long 
period  following  the  transplanting  of  the  rice  from^the  beds  to  the  fields.  The 
typhoon  on  September  11,  however,  affected  the  crops  in  the  Shikoku,  Chugoku, 
and  Kinki  districts,  and  drought  damaged  the  fields  in  the  Kwanto  district. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  1936 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
at  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the  Canada- 
United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  January  29,  1938.  The  percentage  of 
quota  used  by  Canada  from  January  1  to  30,  1937,  is  likewise  given  for  com- 
parative purposes: — 


Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more) 
Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.) 
Dairy  cows  


Unmanufactured  lumber  (Doug- 
las fir  and  Western  hemlock) 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of  Quota 

of  Quota 

used  by 

used  by 

Amount  of 

Canada 

Canada 

Total  of 

Reduction 

Quota  used 

Jan.  1  to  29 

Jan.  1  to  30 

Quota 

in  Duty 

by  Canada 

1938 

1937 

155,799 

3  to  2  cts. 

3,834 

2.46 

13.9 

head 

per  lb. 

51,933 

2i  to  H  cts. 

3,218 

6.31 

10.0 

head 

per  lb. 

20,000 

3  to  li  cts. 

426 

2.13 

2.1 

head 

per  lb. 

1,500,000 

56<Ho  to  35 

3,297 

0.22 

0.3 

gallons 

cts.  per  gal. 

1.91 

750.000 

75  to  60  cts. 

49,323! 

6.581 

bushels 

per  100  lbs. 

Dec.  1  to 

end  of 

February ; 

45  cts. 

Mar.  1  to 

Nov.  30 

250,000 

$1  to  50  cts. 

10,327 

4.13 

2.0 

M  ft.  b.m. 

per  M  ft. 

M  ft.  b.m. 

b.m.  duty; 

$3  to  $1.50 

tax 

Free 

229.5052 

Red  cedar  shingles  

squares 

1  Figures  for  December  1,  1937,  to  January  29,  1938,  as  the  potato  quota  begins  on 
December  1  each  year,  whereas  all  other  quotas  are  from  the  first  of  the  year. 

2  The  quantity  allowed  under  the  red  cedar  shingle  quota  for  the  first  six  months  of  1938 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Quotas  established  by  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  include 
imports  from  all  countries.  Except  in  the  cattle  quotas,  Canada  was  responsible 
for  all  the  quotas  so  far  absorbed.  During  January  Mexico  shipped  to  the 
United  States  58  head  of  cattle  under  175  pounds  per  head  and  3,730  head  of 
heavy  cattle,  thus  bringing  the  total  amount  of  the  quota  used  for  heavy  cattle 
up  to  4-85  per  cent.  This  compares  with  18  head  of  cattle  under  175  pounds 
per  head  and  7,292  head  of  heavy  cattle  from  Mexico  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1937,  bringing  the  total  quota  for  the  latter  to  18-6  per  cent. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

TOBACCO  DUTIES 

London,  February  10,  1938. — Recently,  due  to  special  circumstances,  a 
number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  London  where  tobacco  declared  to  con- 
tain more  than  10  per  cent  moisture  has,  upon  analysis,  been  found  to  contain 
less  than  10  per  cent.  This  has  caused  the  Customs  to  adopt  a  more  stringent 
attitude  than  usual  where  such  breaches  of  the  regulations  have  been  detected. 

The  United  Kingdom  preferential  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  is  as  follows: — 

Unmanufactured  tobacco:  Preferential  Duty 

If  unstripped —  Rate  per  Lb. 

Containing  10  lbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof  7s.  5-|d. 

Containing  less  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof  8s.  2§d. 
If  stripped — 

Containing  10  lbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof  7s.  5|d. 

Containing  less  than  10  lbs.  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof. .  8s.  3Jd. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  in  the  duty  charge- 
able on  tobacco  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  moisture  and  that  which 
contains  less  than  10  per  cent  moisture.  Normally,  leaf  tobacco  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  contains  more  than  10  per  cent  moisture,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  lower  rate  of  duty,  but  obviously  traders  endeavour  to  keep  the  moisture 
content  of  their  leaf  down  to  as  little  above  10  per  cent  as  possible,  in  order  to 
save  duty.  On  the  other  hand  the  Customs  take  every  precaution  to  ensure 
that  the  proper  rates  are  levied. 

Sampling  of  imported  leaf  for  moisture  content  takes  place  as  soon  as 
possible  after  landing.  Samples  are  usually  drawn  in  the  presence  of  the 
importer  or  his  representative,  and  the  sampling  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
specific  instructions  designed  to  ensure  that  the  sample  is  properly  representative 
of  the  parcel  to  which  it  relates. 

The  full  penalty  for  wrongful  declarations  of  moisture  is  complete  for- 
feiture of  the  tobacco  and  a  fine  of  treble  the  amount  of  duty,  but  as  far  as  is 
known  this  penalty  has  not  yet  been  imposed.  In  most  instances  the  authorities 
have  notified  the  importers  that  the  tobacco  in  question  may  not  be  entered  and 
must  be  immediately  re-exported.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  conditions 
are  not  remedied  the  full  penalty  will  be  applied  whenever  the  regulations  as 
regards  moisture  content  are  contravened. 

Canadian  packers  of  leaf  are  therefore  advised  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  point  in  the  future,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  their  tobacco  will  arrive 
in  the  United  Kingdom  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  moisture.  Otherwise 
their  customers  will  be  involved  in  serious  difficulties  with  the  Customs  and  be 
subjected  to  heavy  penalties. 

TARIFF  INCREASE  ON  LITHOPONE  AND  CARPETS 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  1)  Order,  1938,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  February  2,  provides  for  a  minimum  duty  of  £3  5s.  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  on  lithopone  and  other  pigments  or  pigment  mixtures  containing  zinc 
sulphide  (whether  dry  or  in  paste  form),  the  former  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  continuing  to  be  applicable  in  any  case  where  it  will  yield  a  greater 
amount  of  duty. 

Under  the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  2)  Order,  also  effective  February  2, 
the  rate  on  carpets,  carpeting,  floor  rugs,  floor  mats  and  matting  (other  than 
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hand-made  knotted  carpets)  becomes  Is.  per  square  yard  exclusive  of  fringes, 
or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  rate  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty! 
The  former  rate  was  9d.  per  square  yard  exclusive  of  fringes,  or,  if  higher,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Goods  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  which  are  British  Empire  products 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  are  exempt  from 
these  duties. 

Ireland 

DUTY  ON  SPARK  PLUG  PARTS 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  advises 
that  on  February  5,  1938,  the  Executive  Council  of  Ireland  issued  an  order  under 
the  Emergency  (Imposition  of  Duties)  Act,  1932,  amending  the  existing  duty 
on  component  parts  of  spark  plugs.  The  new  order  imposes  a  flat  rate  of  duty 
of  Is.  6d.  per  article  on  component  parts  made  wholly  or  partly  of  porcelain 
and  a  duty  of  6d.  per  article  on  all  other  component  parts.  Previously  all  com- 
ponent parts  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  6d.  per  article,  with  the  exception  of 
copper  washers  and  other  parts  containing  porcelain  which  were  duty  free. 

A  free-of-duty  licensing  provision  is  incorporated  in  this  order,  which  means 
that,  notwithstanding  the  new  order,  the  Revenue  Commissioners  may  authorize 
the  import  of  any  of  the  above  parts  duty  free. 

New  Zealand 

TARIFF  DECISIONS 

Recent  decisions  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation and  rates  of  duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised 
include  the  following: — 

Metal  handles,  pulls,  or  guard  rails  for  glass-panelled  doors,  having  besides  the  metal 
plates  or  other  means  of  attachment  only  a  single  rod,  rail,  or  bar,  are  free  of  ordinary 
duty  (but  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty)  under  British  preferential  tariff,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  when  from  "  most  favoured  "  countries,  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (plus  surtax 
22^  per  cent  of  duty)  when  from  other  non-British  countries  (Item  356-3). 

Swivel  castors  (other  than  dinner-wagon  castors)  having  wheels  of  an  extreme  diameter 
not  exceeding  4  inches  and  a  wheel  face  not  exceeding  \\  inch,  the  wheels  being  composed 
of  a  rubber  composition  surrounding  a  metal  or  vulcanite  hub,  or  of  a  metal  or  vulcanite 
hub,  rubber-tired,  are  free  of  ordinary  duty  (3  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty)  under 
British  preferential  tariff,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (plus  surtax  22^  per  cent  of  duty)  under 
general  tariff  (Item  312). 

Cord,  paper,  for  piping  cushions  for  railway  carriages,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  piping 
for  upholstery,  on  declaration  that  it  will  be  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  upholstery; 
also  shoulder  pads  of  felt  stitched  to  a  backing  of  light  canvas,  for  use  by  tailors  in  the 
manufacture  of  suits,  are  free  of  ordinary  duty  (3  per  cent  primage  duty)  under  both 
British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  (Item  448). 

Sanitary  pads  (sometimes  known  as  "towels")  composed  of  cellulose  pulp  or  similar 
absorbent  material  in  combination  with  textile,  whether  or  not  sewn  or  looped,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (plus  surtax  22^  per  cent  of  duty  if  from  Canada  or  certain  other  British 
dominions)  under  British  preferential  tariff,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (plus  surtax  22^  per  cent 
of  duty)  under  general  tariff  (Item  184).  (Formerly  these  were  classified  under  Item  448, 
free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff.) 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of 
Canadian  and/or  New  Zealand  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance 
with  New  Zealand  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates. 
"  Most  favoured  "  countries,  referred  to  under  Item  356-3,  are  Argentina,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Finland,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  With  this  exception,  the 
general  tariff  applies  to  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  as  regards  tariff 
items  above  mentioned. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  21,  1938 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 

ending  Monday,  February  21,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  14,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  ..  Escudo 

Roumania. .  ;  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay..  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


Feb.  14 

Feb.  21 

.1407 

$  .1895 

$  .1895 

34 

.1001 

.  1698 

.  1698 

2 

.0072 

.0129 

.OJ  29 

Q 

.0296 

.0351 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.2241 

.2237 

4 

.0252 

.0222 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

.0330 

.0328 

3 

.2382 

.  4044 

.4039 

4 

4 . 8666 

5.0225 

5.0125 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

!0092 

6 

.4020 

.5601 

.5590 

2 

.1749 

.2970 

.2950 

4 

Unofficial 

.1983 

1982 

•  UDZO 

•  U'OZO 

'.0525 

A  1 

4i 

.0176 

.  0234 

.0233 

5 

.2680 

.  2523 

.2518 

3* 

.1122 

.  1898 

.  1896 

4* 

.0442 

.  0453 

.0453 

4-4A 

.0060 

.0073 

.0074 

AX 

.1930 

!0608 

.0608 

5 

.2680 

.2588 

.2582 

24 

.  1930 

.  2323 

.2321 

11 

12 

1 . 0000 

.9996 

.9996 

.4985 

.2774 

.2774 

3 

1.0000 

.9990 

.*9989 

.0392 

.  0330 

.0328 

4.8666 

5.0325 

5!0225 

.0392 

.  0330 

!  0328 

1.0138 

1 . 0464 

1.0443 

.4245 

.  3346 

.3340 

Unofficial 

^2639 

!2944 

.1196 

.0583 

.0584 

1.0138 

1.0464 

1 . 0443 
.0517 

.1217 

.0517 

3-4£ 

Unofficial 

.0400 

.0400 

.9733 

.5493 

.5463 

4 

.2800 

.2400 

.2399 

6 

.1930 

.  2999 

.2999 

1.0342 

.6605 

.6596 

4.8666 

5.0162 

5.005 

4.9431 

5.1487 

5.1325 

.2960 

.2957 

.3133 

.3135 

.3650 

.3793 

.3785 

3 

.4985 

.2902 

.2900 

.4020 

.5595 

.  5590 

.4424 

.4610 

.4590 

.5678 

.5875 

.5867 

4.8666 

4.0187 

4.01 

3 

4.8666 

4.0500 

4.0425 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Sterling  rates  at  Montreal  reached  a  peak  of  $5-033  on  February  16  after  a  sharp  rise 
of  2\  cents  within  the  space  of  a  week.  This  coincided  with  a  pronounced  rise  in  London 
gold  bullion  prices  as  foreign  funds  flowed  into  the  London  market  in  considerable  volume. 
The  movement  was  greatly  reduced  after  official  intimations  from  the  United  States  had 
made  it  clear  that  no  general  increase  in  price  levels  was  under  consideration.  New  York 
funds  subsequently  recovered  %4  of  1  per  cent,  which  had  been  lost  on  the  15th,  and  sterling 
reacted  to  $5-012.  Austrian  schilling  quotations  dropped  2  cents  on  the  19th,  and  German 
registered  marks  were  also  decidedly  weaker  as  political  changes  in  Austria  unsettled  the 
international  outlook. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  iMan. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Split  Herring  

Miscellaneous — 

Brewers'  Grains,  Dried  

Ladies'  Handbags,  Cheap 
Games,  Indoor  and  Outdoor . . 
Woodpulp,  Bleached  Sulphite 

Lumber,  Spruce  

Hospital  Signal  Systems  


87 


89 
90 
91 
92 
93 


Chicago,  Illinois  

London,  England  

London,  England  

Melbourne,  Australia. . 
Birmingham,  England 

New  York,  N.Y  

Melbourne,  Australia. . 


Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice)  ■ 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  4;  Duchess  of  York,  March  11  and  April  8;  Mont- 
rose, March  18;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  25;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  1 — all  Canadian 
Pacfic. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  March  3  and  31;  Beaverhill,  March  10  and  April  7;  Beaver- 
dale,  March  17;  Beaverbrae,  March  24;  Beaverburn,  April  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  3  and  April  14;  Manchester  Citizen, 
March  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  17;  Manchester  Commerce.  March  24;  Man- 
chester Port,  March  31;  Manchester  Producer,  April  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 
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To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  March  5;  Norwegian, 
March  26;  Dorelian,  April  9 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  9;  Athenia,  March  25;  Delilian,  April  7 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  8;  Cairnmona,  March  15;  Cairnross  (also 
calls  at  Dundee),  March  22;  Cairnesk,  April  5 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  March  3;  Melmore  Head,  March  20 — both 
Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp,  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Flint  II,  Feb.  28;  Brant  County,  March  9;  Hada 
County,  April  7 — all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  March  17;  Beaverburn,  April  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Olmo,  March  17; 
Capo  Lena,  April  21— both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  2;  Lady -Nelson,  March  16; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  30 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  1,  15  and  29  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Argual,  March  4;  Metapan,  March  18;  a  steamer, 
April  1 — all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American 
ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaimata,  March  18;  Kaikoura,  April  8 
— both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Montreal,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  March  19. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Birmingham,  March  1;  City  of  Rangoon,  March  14; 
City  of  Auckland,  March  30 — all  Canada-India  Service  (cargo  accepted  for  transhipment 
at  Aden,  call  at  other  ports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Hadiotis,  March  12;  Lang- 
leebrook  (also  calls  at  Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  March  27 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  Kattegat,  Cosmopolitan  Navigation  Co.,  March  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  5;  Duchess  of  York,  March  12  and  April  9;  Mont- 
rose, March  19;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  26;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  2 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Lancastria,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  March  20;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8;  New- 
foundland, March  29 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  March  12. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  March  4  and  April  1;  Beaverhill,  March  11  and  April  8; 
Beaverdale,  March  18;  Beaverbrae,  March  25;  Beaverburn,  April  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Alaunia,  March  5;  Antonia,  March  12;  Andania,  March  26;  Malancha,  April  2;  Ausonia, 
April  9— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  City  of  Flint,  Feb.  28;  Liberty,  March  17— both 
American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  5;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  12;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  March  19;  Manchester  Commerce,  March  26;  Manchester  Port,  April  2; 
Manchester  Producer,  April  8 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  11;  Athenia,  March  26;  Delilian,  April  9 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  10;  Cairnmona,  March  17;  Cairnross  (also 
calls  at  Dundee),  March  24;  Cairnesk,  April  7 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Kelso,  March  8; 
Bassano,  March  23;  Consuelo,  April  5 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull— City  of  Flint,  Feb.  28;  Liberty,  March  17 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee  but  not  at  Aberdeen);  Kelso,  March  8;  Bassano,  March 
23;  Consuelo,  April  5 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  March  8; 
Norwegian,  March  28;  Dorelian,  April  11 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines; 
Toronto  City,  Feb.  28;  New  York  City,  March  16;  Boston  City,  March  30— all  Bristol 
City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverdale,  March  18;  Beaverburn,  April  15— both  Canadian  Pacific; 
City  of  Flint,  Feb.  28;  Liberty,  March  17— both  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  call  at 
Bremen) . 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia-America  Line,  March  18  and  April  20. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  March  21;  Blankaholm,  Feb. 
28;  Svaneholm,  March  28— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line  (also  call  at  Scandinavian 
ports) . 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  28,  March  14  and  28 ; 
Northern  Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  2,  16  and  30;  Magnhild  (also  calls 
at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  St. 
Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  March  4  and  18,  April  1;  Belle  Isle  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  March  7  and  21,  April  4;  Nova 
Scotia,  March  8;  Newfoundland,  March  29 — both  Furness  Line. 
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To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  March  3;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only).  March  10;  Lady  Rodney,  March  17;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only), 
March  24 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  10  and  April  21;  Lady 
Nelson,  March  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  7 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  March  5  and  19,  April  2  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered,  but  do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  March  5;  Chomedy, 
April  2 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered) . 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  March  9  and  April  6;  Lille- 
mor,  March  23 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Ravnaas,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  22. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaimata,  March  30;  Kaikoura,  April 
30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Yokohama,  March  21;  Port 
Montreal,  April  21 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  March 
8;  Silverteak,  April  6 — both  Silver  Line;  Cingalese  Prince,  March  24;  Malayan  Prince, 
April  21 — both  Furness-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  March  5;  Hiye  Maru,  March  19; 
Heian  Maru,  April  9 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  March  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  19;  Empress  of  Canada 
(calls  Honolulu),  April  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  16 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Talthybius,  March  8;  Tyndareus,  April  5 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike 
but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  March  15;  Aorangi,  April  12 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Djambi,  March  2;  Tosari,  April 
1 — both  Silver- Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Hauraki,  March  4;  Clydebank  (does  not  call  at  Papeete),  March  29 — both  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 
April  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  March  5;  Delft- 
dyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2;  Lochgoil,  April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls  Glasgow),  April  30— 
all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Portland,  March  6;  Vancouver,  March  16 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Schwaben,  March  7;  Elbe,  March  24;  Weser,  April  20— all  North 
German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Washington,  Feb.  27;  San 
Francisco,  March  13;  Wyoming,  March  22;  San  Antonio,  April  13— all  Empire  Shipping 
Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  March  15;  Cel- 
lina,  April  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados).— Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  March  4. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
and  Calcutta—  Manoeran,  March  8;  Silverwillow,  April  5— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (will 
also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Hardanger,  March  25;  Hoyanger,  April  25— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A„ 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Hmnri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hebcule  Barris,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)   Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  "(Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.   (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)   Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgai 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  includes  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRANSFER  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE 

IN  GERMANY 

Effective  April  1,  1938,  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  transfer 
of  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Germany  from  Hamburg  to 
Berlin. 

As  from  March  12,  therefore,  all  correspondence  for  this  office  should  be 
addressed  to:  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.  35. 


CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY  IN  1937 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(R.M.I  equals  $0.40;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds;  one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres) 

Hamburg,  February  11,  1938. — The  high  level  of  German  trade  and  indus- 
trial activity  which  was  noticeable  in  1936  was  maintained  during  1937.  The 
available  statistics  show  a  continued  upward  trend  in  most  instances,  while 
in  some  of  the  more  important  heavy  industries  a  stability  of  output  which 
has  been  evident  since  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  would  indicate  that  they 
are  operating  to  full  capacity.  The  official  index  of  industrial  production,  which 
was  61-5  in  1933  and  107-8  in  1936,  had  risen  to  125-7  in  October,  1937. 

The  retarding  influence  has  been  the  difficulty  in  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  materials,  which  was  noticeable  in  1936  but  has  now  become 
more  accentuated,  and  also  a  shortage  of  labour,  the  latter  having  necessitated 
the  recruiting  of  workmen  in  certain  foreign  countries,  principally  Italy. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade  there  has  been,  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
ceding period,  a  marked  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports,  the  former  having 
risen  by  some  30  per  cent  to  R.M.5,468,000,000  and  the  latter  by  slightly  less 
than  25  per  cent  to  R.M.5,911,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  visible  favour- 
able trade  balance  was  reduced  from  R.M.550,000,000  to  R.M. 443,000,000. 

There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  execution  of  the  "  Four-year  Plan," 
which  is  now  the  dominating  factor  of  Germany's  economic  life  and  which 
aims  at  making  the  country  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  materials. 
Official  utterances  imply  that  the  only  limit  to  its  objectives  is  that  pet  by 
labour,  capital,  and  equipment.  In  furtherance  of  this  program  the  variety  of 
consumers'  goods  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  from  synthetic  raw  materials 
has  become  increasingly  great,  but  not  without  sacrifices  as  regards  quality  and, 
in  most  instances,  at  comparatively  high  cost. 

The  1937  harvest  was  a  disappointment  as  far  as  cereals  were  concerned, 
with  a  yield  well  below  average,  necessitating  substantial  imports  of  both  bread 
and  feeding  grains.    The  poor  grain  crop  was  to  a  certain  extent  offset,  how- 
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ever,  by  an  abnormally  large  production  of  potatoes  and  other  roots,  which 
has  helped  to  make  good  the  cereal  deficiency. 

Government  Control  of  Industry 

The  State  has  become  increasingly  active  in  trade  and  industry,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  believed  that  private  enterprise  has  shown  lack  of  initiative. 
Here,  too,  however,  cost  is  often  disregarded,  with  results  which,  in  the  long  • 
run,  can  be  harmful.  The  regimentation,  State  control,  and  State  participa- 
tion in  industry,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  present  day,  Germany,  is  achieving 
some  spectacular  results,  but  it  is  putting  a  strain  on  the  financial  structure 
of  the  country  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  withstand  indefinitely. 

The  absence  of  strikes  and  labour  troubles,  as  well  as  what  has  been  done 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and  inefficiency,  have  been  contributory 
factors  of  some  importance  to  Germany's  competitive  industrial  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  high  taxation,  compulsory  deductions  from  wages,  and  a  high 
cost  of  living  bear  heavily  on  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Note  circulation  reached  a  post  inflation  high  point  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  a  total  of  some  R.M.7,487,000,000,  against  which  there  is  a  gold  and 
exchange  coverage  of  only  about  1  per  cent,  although,  in  view  of  the  isolation 
of  the  reichsmark  from  world  currencies,  this  point  is  largely  of  academic 
interest.  Since  1934  no  national  budget  has  been  made  public  and,  lacking 
any  statement  of-  revenue  and  expenditure,  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  tremendous  cost  of  work-creating  schemes,  rearmament,  and  the  erection  of 
plants  for  the  fabrication  of  synthetic  materials. 

Increases  have  been  registered  in  car  loadings,  retail  trade  turnover,  sav- 
ings bank  deposits,  and  receipts  from  taxation.  The  indices  of  wholesale  prices 
and  living  costs,  which,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  representative  of  actual 
conditions,  have  shown  but  modest  fluctuations. 

Foreign  Trade 

Two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  imports,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  was  the  result  of  the  larger  volume  of  foreign  pur- 
chases, while  the  other  third  is  accounted  for  by  the  higher  prices  prevailing 
for  the  goods  bought.  The  additional  requirements  of  imported  foodstuffs 
represented  an  increase  of  36  per  cent  in  value  and  27  per  cent  in  volume  in 
comparison  with  1936.  Similarly  imports  of  raw  materials  went  up  by  27  per 
cent  in  value  and  15  per  cent  in  quantity.  Imports  of  half-finished  goods  rose 
by  31  per  cent  and  13  per  cent  respectively. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  greater  demands  of  the  domestic  market, 
the  expansion  of  exports  by  almost  a  quarter  of  their  1936  value  cannot  be 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  Against  the  preceding  period  the  volume  of  exports 
went  up  by  19  per  cent  and  the  value  by  about  5  per  cent,  which  means 
that  the  higher  prices  paid  for  imports  were  not  compensated  for  by  equally 
higher  prices  received  for  exports.  With  the  exception  of  food  products,  all 
groups  of  commodities  were  exported  in  greater  volume  than  in  1936. 

Agricultural  Situation 

As  a  result  of  the  intensification  of  the  agricultural  program,  described 
officially  as  the  battle  of  production,  it  is  now  stated  that  Germany  itself  pro- 
duces some  81  per  cent  of  its  requirements  of  food  and  feedstuff's  as  against 
65  per  cent  in  1927.  It  is  stated  concurrently  that  the  domestic  output  of  the 
country's  needs  of  agricultural  raw  products  used  by  industry  has  increased 
by  from  29  to  47  per  cent.   Thus,  while  Germany  was  only  50  per  cent  self- 
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1936 

1937 

Thousands  of  Metric  Tons 

5,765 

4,523 

4,490 

8,727 

7,386 

6.762 

6,952 

5,618 

5,868 

3,468 

3,399 

3,546 

44.071 

46,324 

55.310 

8,579 

12,096 

14,013 

22,237 

27,818 

26,774 

sustaining  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  in  1927,  it  is  now  stated  to  be 
75  per  cent  so. 

Despite  this  increase  the  food  situation  remains  an  unsolved  problem, 
and  the  bread  grain  harvest,  which  was  below  standard  in  1936,  was  even  less 
satisfactory  in  1937.  Unfavourable  climatic  conditions  caused  a  contraction 
in  the  output  of  both  rye  and  wheat,  which  has  necessitated  drastic  measures 
to  conserve  the  existing  supply.  These  have  included  the  prohibition  of  bread 
grain  for  feeding  and  distilling,  the  admixture  of  potato  and  corn  flour  with 
wheat  and  rye,  and  the  concentration  of  production  in  one  standard  variety 
of  flour  only.  The  shrinkage  in  bread  grain  output  has  been  assisted  by  a 
decline  in  acreage,  the  area  sown  with  winter  rye  having  in  1937  gone  down 
by  361,000  hectares  in  comparison  with  1936,  while  the  winter  wheat  area  simi- 
larly shrank  by  171,000  hectares. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  bread  grain  production  has  contracted,  there 
has  been  some  increase  noted  in  the  production  of  feeding  grains  and  a  marked 
betterment  as  regards  the  principal  root  crops.  The  season  under  review  was 
also  favoured  with  a  bountiful  apple  crop. 

Germany's  last  big  cereal  harvest  was  in  1933,  at  which  time  it  was 
believed  the  grain  problem  was  solved.  The  outturn  of  the  principal  field 
crops  in  that  period,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  1936  and  1937,  was 
as  follows: — 


Wheat  

Rye  

Oats  

Barley  

Potatoes  

Sugar  beets  

Meadow  hay  , 

Closely  allied  to  the  grain  situation  is  the  livestock  question,  and  the 
inadequate  volume  of  feedstuffs  has  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  animals  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  meat  and  animal 
fats.  The  shortage  of  such  products  as  fats  and  eggs,  first  noticeable  some  two 
years  ago,  has  become  more  marked  despite  a  statistical  increase  in  domestic 
production.  A  serious  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  which  occurred 
during  the  latter  part  of  1937  and  was  particularly  severe  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  parts  of  the  country,  does  not  tend  to  render  the  future  outlook 
particularly  promising. 

The  animal  census  of  December  3,  1937,  shows  a  slight  increase  in  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  year  as  regards  cattle  and  sheep,  but  in  most  other 
cases  a  decrease  is  recorded. 

The  exact  figures,  in  thousands,  are  appended: — 

Dec.  3,  1936  Dec.  3, 1937 
Thousands  of  Animals 

Horses   3,410  3,430 

Cattle   20,090  20,470 

of  which  milk  cows  10,120  10,200 

Hogs   25,890  23,810 

Sheep   4,340  4,680 

Goats   2,630  2,620 

Hens   88,420  85,500 

Geese   5,890  5,460 

Ducks   2,720  2,410 

Bee  hives   2,500  2,430 

Iron  and  Steel  Production 

The  pre-depression  record  for  German  raw  steel  production,  which  was 
reached  in  1929  with  18,300,000  metric  tons,  was  slightly  exceeded  in  1936  when 
the  figure  advanced  to  18,788,000  tons.   During  the  period  under  review  it  has 
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again  gone  up  to  19,507,000  tons  and,  although  the  industry  is  reported  to  be 
working  at  full  capacity,  the  demand  is  so  great  that  the  use  of  steel  and  iron 
has  had  to  be  rationed.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  armament  industries,  full 
quotas  are  not  being  granted  and,  as  a  result,  motor  car  production  has  had 
to  be  restricted  and  building  operations  postponed;  permits  are  required  for 
all  undertakings  using  more  than  two  tons  of  steel.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  construction  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  materials 
under  the  "  Four-year  Plan  "  requires  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel. 

Raw  iron  production  has  also  gone  up,  although  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
respective  outputs  for  1936  and  1937  having  been  15,302,000  tons  and  15,975,000 
tons. 

A  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  entry  of  the  State  into  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  through  the  medium  of  the  Reichswerk  A.-G.  fur  Erzbergbau  und 
Eisenhiitten  Hermann  Goring,  which  is  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  from 
the  low-grade  native  ores  which  have  hitherto  been  neglected  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

In  1936  only  some  6  per  cent  of  Germany 's  iron  ore  requirements  were 
obtained  within  the  country.  While  it  is  not  expected  that  domestic  output 
can  entirely  supplant  imports,  it  is  contended  that  eventually  the  present  dis- 
parity can  be  corrected. 

Machinery,  Automobile,  and  Shipbuilding  Industries 

The  machine  industry  has  been  very  active  during  the  year.  The  turn- 
over for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  was  about  22  per  cent  and  the 
orders  on  hand  some  35  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1936.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  whole  twelve  months  production  value  will 
be  in  excess  of  the  exceptionally  high  sum  of  R.M.4,000,000,000,  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  year  before.  The  average  daily  time 
for  workmen  in  the  machine  industry  has  been  8-28  hours. 

The  automobile  manufacturing  industry  has  also  been  active,  with  an 
increase  in  both  domestic  sales  and  exports.  In  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
period  there  was  a  production  of  206,800  passenger  cars  and  46,500  trucks, 
while  for  the  same  period  of  1936  the  figures  were  184,200  and  39,300  respec- 
tively. The  increase  in  exports  has  been  particularly  noteworthy.  While  the 
value  of  home  sales  went  up  by  8-2  per  cent,  export  business  climbed  by  81-5 
per  cent,  especially  in  the  lighter  and  cheaper  type  of  vehicle.  Production 
value  is  given  at  R.M. 181, 000,000  as  compared  with  R.M.108,500,000  during 
the  same  nine  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  shipbuilding,  too,  there  was  exceptional  activity  both  for  German  and 
foreign  account.  During  the  January-September  period  125  new  vessels  were 
laid  down,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  324,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
1936  was  116  ships  measuring  285,600  tons.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
there  was  some  diminution  in  the  volume  of  new  orders  on  hand. 

Coal  Production 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  Germany's  production  of  coal, 
lignite,  and  coke  when  1937  is  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  first- 
named  went  up  from  158,283,000  tons  to  184,513,000  tons,  of  which  quantity 
the  Ruhr  area  accounted  for  127,751,000  tons.  The  lignite  output  increased 
from  161,397,000  tons  to  184,672,000  tons,  while  the  quantity  of  coke  manu- 
factured similarly  went  up  from  35,833,000  tons  to  40,896,000  tons. 

As  the  one  natural  product  which  Germany  possesses  in  abundance,  coal 
is  ingeniously  used  as  the  raw  material  for  a  great  many  synthetic  articles. 
The  more  important  of  these  include  rubber  and  gasolene,  the  latter  of  which 
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in  particular  is  now  produced  in  substantial  quantities,  while  it  has  recently 
been  announced  that  soap  is  also  to  be  made  from  a  coal  base  instead  of  from 
imported  oils  and  fats. 

The  production  of  mineral  oil  in  Germany  is  small,  amounting  to  453,451 
tons  in  1937,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  year  before. 

Fishing  Industry 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  popularize  fish  as  a  foodstuff  and  to  increase 
its  use  as  a  substitute  for  meat  of  which  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  shortage. 
Sausages  made  from  fish  have  appeared  on  the  market.  '  The  catch  of  the 
German  high  seas  fishing  fleet  in  1937  is  reported  as  having  reached  660,000 
metric  tons  in  comparison  with  600,000  tons  in  1936.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  preserves  rose  to  R.M.133,700,000  from  R.M.I  18,800,000  in 
1936.  Increasing  attention  is  also  being  paid  to  whale  fishing  and  the  substi- 
tution of  whale  oil  for  imported  oils  and  fats. 

Building  Industry 

Building  construction  was  active  during  1937,  although  the  previous  high 
level  of  1930  has  not  yet  been  reached  and  the  supply  and  rate  of  increase  in 
building  is  not  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  a  growing  population. 
During  the  twelve  months  144,244  new  dwellings  were  reported  as  having  been 
constructed  as  against  140,939  in  1936.  These  figures  refer  only  to  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  and  largely  to  houses  having  only  four  rooms  or  less.  In  the 
same  period  about  11,000  houses  were  demolished  in  comparison  with  about 
12,000  for  the  preceding  period. 

No  information  is  published  regarding  the  extensive  construction  which 
has  been  taking  place  for  industrial  and  military  purposes. 

Unemployment 

One  of  the  achievements  of  the  Third  Reich  has  been  the  solution  of  the 
unemployment  problem,  and  in  its  place  there  has  arisen  a  shortage  of  labour, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  current  year  some 
200,000  foreign  workers  will  have  to  be  imported  to  assist  German  agriculture. 
They  will  be  secured  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
Holland,  and,  as  each  one  will  take  home  foreign  exchange  averaging  about 
R.M.350.00,  the  Reichsbank  will  have  to  face  a  new  problem. 

In  October,  1937,  the  number  of  people  out  of  work,  including  a  large  per- 
centage of  unemployables,  was  given  as  only  502,000  as  against  1,076,000  in 
October,  1936,  and  5,109,000  in  October,  1932.  By  December  there  was  a 
seasonal  increase  in  unemployment,  caused  principally  by  the  early  winter, 
which  brought  the  total  up  to  995,000.  This  seasonal  feature  has,  however, 
been  less  noticeable  than  during  the  past  two  winters.  The  employment  returns 
show  11,500,000  women  as  being  gainfully  occupied,  about  40  per  cent  of  whom 
were  married. 

Hamburg  Harbour  Traffic 

The  volume  of  traffic  passing  through  the  port  of  Hamburg,  which  is  a 
fairly  good  barometer  of  conditions  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining 
countries  of  Central  Europe,  continues  to  indicate  a  satisfactory  increase.  The 
total  quantity,  both  in  and  out,  amounted  in  1937  to  25,300,000  metric  tons 
as  against  22,000,000  tons  in  1936  and  20,000,000  tons  in  1935.  The  figures 
representing  imports  were  16,700,000  tons,  14,800,000  tons,  and  13,500,000  tons 
respectively,  and  exports  8,600,000  tons,  7,200,000  tons,  and  6,500,000  tons. 
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Among  the  groups  of  import  commodities  the  increase  was  general,  but 
most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin,  which  rose  from 
2,579,000  tons  in  1936  to  3,452,000  in  1937.  The  increment  in  the  outward 
movement  is  also  reflected  in  all  the  principal  commodity  groups. 

Wholesale  Price  and  Cost  of  Living  Indices 

The  official  index  of  wholesale  prices  was  at  the  end  of  1937  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  higher  than  in  December,  1936,  while  the  average  cost  of  living 
figure  for  1937  is  given  as  125-1  as  against  124-5  in  the  previous  year.  Cloth- 
ing is  the  only  group  which  shows  an  important  increase.  Rents  have  remained 
stationary,  while  a  decline  is  reported  for  foodstuffs  and  heating. 

Actually  living  costs  have  increased  very  considerably  during  the  period, 
and  in  a  manner  which  the  official  figures  do  not  disclose.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  certain  classes  of  goods  at  any  price.  In  other  instances  there  has  been  a 
marked  deterioration  in  quality,  and  certain  commodities,  which  have  risen 
enormously  in  cost,  are  excluded  from  the  published  compilation  which  is,  more- 
over, based  on  a  standard  below  average  requirements. 

Financial  Outlook 

With  industry  running  in  high  gear,  no  unemployment,  production  figures 
rising,  and  a  complete  absence  of  labour  trouble  and  social  unrest,  Germany 
presents  outwardly  an  almost  idealistic  picture.  Underneath,  however,  there 
is  the  less  satisfactory  and  important  question  of  finance,  which  is  viewed  with 
concern  by  the  more  orthodox  school  of  economists. 

The  Government  continues  to  borrow  at  an  increasing  pace  despite  a 
larger  revenue  in  the  form  of  taxation  returns,  which  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  have  been  estimated  at  some  26-5  per  cent  of  the  estimated  national 
income,  amounting  to  roughly  R.M.68,500,000,000.  In  1929  taxes  took  18-8  per 
cent  of  a  larger  national  income  amounting  to  R.M. 76,000,000,000.  Similarly 
in  1929  investments  in  both  public  and  private  undertakings  amounted  to 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  national  income  in  comparison  with  23-5  per 
cent  of  the  smaller  1937  figure.  In  1929,  however,  investments  were  in  part 
supplied  by  foreign  credits,  while  at  the  present  they  must  be  financed  locally 
from  savings  or  taxation. 

The  retail  trade  turnover  in  1937  was  R.M.31. 000,000,000  as  compared 
with  R.M.36,600,000,000  in  1929.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  prices  are 
now  15  per  cent  lower  than  eight  years  ago,  although,  in  view  of  the  methods 
of  calculation,  the  validity  of  the  contention  is  doubtful. 

No  survey  of  Government  finances  can  be  attempted  owing  to  no  budget 
figures  being  published.  The  total  published  debt  of  the  Reich  at  the  end  of 
November,  1937,  is  given  as  R.M.17,654,800,000  as  against  some  R.M.  15,300,- 
000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1937.  This  official  debt  does  not  include 
additional  heavy  commitments  for  rearmament  and  unemployment,  together 
with  bank  guarantees  and  advances,  the  amount  o£  which  can  only  be  esti- 
mated. The  Government  continues  to  finance  its  heavy  expenditures  by  con- 
stantly renewing  short-term  bills,  by  forced  savings,  and  by  maintaining  a  strict 
control  over  capital  movements. 

From  the  official  point  of  view  the  danger  of  inflation  is  scouted,  because 
of  the  contention  that  the  reichsmark  is  a  purely  domestic  currency  the  internal 
purchasing  power  of  which  can  be  maintained  by  a  strict  control  of  prices. 
The  weakness  of  the  point  is  contained  in  the  lack  of  control  over  the  rising 
price  of  foreign  raw  materials,  the  high  cost  of  producing  synthetic  substitutes, 
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the  poorer  quality  of  the  latter,  and  the  inability  to  secure  some  types  of  goods 
at  any  price. 

In  making  a  recapitulation  of  the  German  situation  of  the  past  year  it  is 
difficult,  because  of  the  obscurity  of  the  financial  position,  to  draw  up  an 
accurate  balance  sheet.  A  record  of  achievement  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
and  this  has  been  reached  only  by  vigorous  leadership,  united  action,  and  a 
disregard  of  what  elsewhere  might  have  been  considered  to  be  insurmountable 
obstacles  and  handicaps. 

.  UNITED  STATES  LIVE  LOBSTER  MARKET 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  17,  1938. — Two  distinct  species  of  lobster  are  sold  in 
the  United  States  in  commercial  quantities — the  true  American  lobster  with 
claws  and  the  clawless  spiny  lobster  or  sea  crawfish.  The  first  is  caught  from 
the  Middle  Atlantic  coast  northward,  and  all  imports  from  Canada  are  of  this 
type.  The  spiny  lobster  is  found  in  California  and  Florida  waters,  and  imports 
come  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  South  Africa.  As  only 
the  tails  of  this  species  are  marketed,  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  lobster 
tails. 

Live  lobsters  command  the  best  price,  and  consequently  the  bulk  of  the 
United  States  catch  is  so  marketed.  Similarly,  the  greater  portions  of  the  imports 
are  live  lobsters  originating  almost  entirely  in  Canada.  About  one-third  of  the 
catch  of  spiny  lobster  is  sold  alive,  and  the  trade  is  practically  confined  to 
California. 

Domestic  Production 

The  lobster-fishing  industry  is  centred  mainly  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
with  a  more  limited  production  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  and  the  other 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  Eastern  lobsters,  from  Maine  and  Canada,  are  rated 
first  quality  and  ordinarily  command  a  premium  of  several  cents  over  those 
from  other  areas. 

The  domestic  catch  of  American  lobsters  has  been  steadily  declining  since 
1930  and  is  nowT  exceeded  by  imports.   Over  95  per  cent  is  sold  in  the  live  state. 

There  is  no  closed  season  in  most  of  the  states,  including  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  owing  to  threatened  depletion,  laws  have  been  passed  defining  the 
size  limitations  for  merchantable  lobsters.  In  Massachusetts  this  was  formerly 
9  inches  from  head  to  tail  and  in  Maine  lO-J  inches.  Several  years  ago,  however, 
in  the  interests  of  fishermen,  Massachusetts  reduced  the  measurement  to  a 
carapace  of       inches,  Maine  later  following  suit. 

Many  lobsters  of  that  length  are  under  one  pound  in  weight  and,  owing 
to  the  insistence  of  the  trade  on  1 -pound  lobsters,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  the  measurement  increased  to  3^  inches.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  view  of  the 
market  demand  for  1-pound  lobsters  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  lesser 
weights,  dealers  convened  in  Boston  last  November  decided  to  include 
lobsters  up  to  1^  pound  in  the  classification  of  chicken  lobsters. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  spiny  lobster  catch  is  made  in  California,  the 
remainder  coming  from  Florida.  The  California  production  is  probably 
marketed  entirely  within  that  state,  largely  as  fresh  cooked  meat.  Florida 
crawfish  find  their  way  to  some  extent  into  other  states,  although  this  trade 
is  said  to  be  declining  owing  to  depletion  of  the  fisheries.  Neither  the  California 
nor  the  Florida  lobster  tails  are  reputed  to  have  the  flavour  of  the  South  African. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  United  States  catch  of  American  and  spiny 
lobsters  by  geographical  areas  for  recent  years: — 

United  States  Production  of  Lobsters 


American  lobsters — 

Maine  Lbs. 

$ 

Massachusetts  Lbs. 

$ 

Rhode  Island  Lbs. 

$ 

New  Jersey  Lbs. 

$ 

Other  areas  Lbs. 

$ 

Total  Lbs. 

$ 

Spiny  lobsters — 

Florida  Lbs. 

$ 

California — 

Off  California  Lbs. 

$ 

Off  Lower  California  .  .Lbs. 

Total  Lbs. 

$ 

*  Not  available. 


1930 


7,751 
2,007 
2,338 

626 
1,353 

314 
1,011 

230 
1,463 

410 

13,916 
3,587 

288 
27 

374 
74 
1,020 
189 

1,682 
290 


1931         1932         1933  1934 
Quantities  in  Thousands  of  Pounds: 
Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars 


7,166 
1,634 
2,246 
627 
1,259 
269 
654 
168 
1,136 
312 

12,461 
3,010 

456 
42 


1,340 
223 

1,796 
265 


6,057 
1,091 
2,146 

433 
1,257 

203 

470 
93 
1.227 

259 

11,157 
2,079 


445 
32 


1,019 
142 

1,464 
174 


5,898 
1,000 
1,929 
382 
708 
114 
364 
68 
913 
182 

9,812 
1,746 


1,050 
145 


351 
17 

367 
58 
816 
122 

1,534 
197 


1935 


7,687 
1,805 
619 
219 
1,165 


11,495 


*  Included  with  "Off  Lower  California' 


Imports 

Over  90  per  cent  of  all  lobster  imports  into  the  United  States  are  the  true 
American  lobsters  and  come  almost  entirely  from  Canada.  Most  imports  of 
live  spiny  lobsters  are  from  Mexico.  The  two  species  are  listed  under  a  general 
heading  in  the  trade  returns,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  may  be 
assumed,  however,  that  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  the  imports  are 
spiny  lobster,  the  others  being  American. 


United  States  Imports  of  Lobsters — not  Canned 


(Including  Spiny  Lobsters  and  Crawfish) 


Canada  Lbs. 

$ 

Mexico  Lbs. 


British  West 


Cuba 


Indies.  .Lbs. 

$ 

 Lbs. 


Union  of  South  Africa. Lbs. 


Total  Lbs. 


1931 

8,823,442 
2,031,477 
1,071,560 
124,451 


75,502 
10,636 


1932 
10,913,761 
1,853,149 
665,100 
78,709 
70,436 
3,144 
27,626 
2,761 


1933 
9,900,603 
1,652,568 
621.035 
76^9 11 
81,745 
2,374 
14,000 
967 


1934 
8,989,954 
1,785,574 
843,766 
97,519 
285,202 
8,800 
37,905 
2,555 
1,020 
255 


1935 
8,363,914 
1,950,478 

936,334 
99,640 

491,389 
16,743 
76,554 
10,007 

131,595 
19,850 


1936 
8,812,361 
2,207,519 
934,353 
113,216 
572,348 
22,047 
161,778 
31,905 
574,198 
101,112 


9,983,824    11,679,342    10,622,543    10,158,388    10,020,039  11,121,533 
$    2,171,337      1,938,660     1,733,988     1,894,931     2,100,185  2,487,211 

"Not  canned"  in  the  foregoing  figures  may  be  taken  as  relating  to  live 
lobsters  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  trade.  Imports  of  spiny  lobster  "  not 
canned"  include  cooked  lobster  from  Mexico,  entering  principally  into  California, 
and  also  frozen  lobster  tails  from  Cuba,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  South 
Africa.  The  tails  are  individually  wrapped  in  cellophane,  frozen  and  packed 
in  wooden  boxes  of  possibly  25  to  30  pounds.   In  addition,  a  certain  amount  of 
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fresh  cooked  lobster  meat  is  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies.  This  is 
packed  in  1 -pound  tins,  which  in  turn  are  placed  in  barrels  with  ice  and  are  so 
shipped. 

Distribution 

Distributing  centres  for  the  live  lobster  industry  are  Rockland  and  Portland 
in  Maine,  and  Boston.  Gloucester,  and  Lynn  in  Massachusetts.  From  these 
points  shipments  are  made  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
experimental  shipments  by  aeroplane  have  been  attempted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  is  a  number  of  long-established  commission  firms  in  Boston  who 
specialize  in  live  lobster,  and  the  total  number  of  wholesalers  in  the  New  England 
States  engaged  in  the  business  is  about  twenty-eight.  One  firm  in  particular, 
with  head  office  and  plant  at  Gloucester  and  live  lobster  pounds  in  Maine,  is 
reported  to  control  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  To  a  large  extent  they 
are  wholesalers,  although  they  also  accept  consignment  shipments. 

The  wholesalers  have  live  cars,  or  tanks,  in  which  the  lobsters  may  be  kept 
pending  sale.  In  Boston,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  centre  for  the  live 
lobster  trade,  they  purchase  from  the  commission  dealers,  occasionally  hand- 
ling direct  shipments.  The  Maine  wholesalers  buy  from  the  fishermen  and 
store  the  lobsters  in  pounds,  sometimes  for  several  months,  awaiting  favourable 
market  conditions.  These  pounds  are  practically  restricted  to  the  State  of  Maine 
owing  to  a  concurrence  of  the  required  natural  conditions  there,  which  are  not 
found  in  other  states. 

Service  to  Boston  is  largely  dependent  on  the  boat  from  Yarmouth,  N.S., 
which  arrives  twice  a  week — on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays — throughout  the 
year.  In  the  summertime  at  least  two  other  companies  operate  boats  from 
Canada,  and  some  of  the  dealers  have  their  own  smacks.  The  lobsters  arrive 
unsorted  in  crates  up  to  250  pounds  gross  and  for  transhipment  are  packed  in 
specially  constructed  barrels  of  various  capacities  with  ice  between  an  inner 
frame  and  the  barrel  wall. 

Through  shipments  in  barrels  to  New  York  and  other  centres  have  been 
attempted  and  are  still  made  to  a  limited  extent,  but  they  are  not  considered 
entirely  satisfactory  owing  to  the  high  mortality  among  the  lobsters  and  the 
poor  condition  of  the  survivors.  Because  of  this  it  seems  probable  that  Boston 
will  remain  a  distributing  point,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  delivery  from 
there  is  more  expeditious  and  cheaper  than  by  express  shipment  from  Canada. 

Business  Methods 

The  Boston  commission  dealers  only  maintain  offices  and  have  no  facilities 
for  handling  live  lobsters.  Consequently,  so  as  to  permit  of  delivery  of  a  ship- 
ment immediately  on  arrival,  they  ascertain  from  the  local  wholesalers  in 
advance,  usually  on  the  preceding  day,  what  quantities  of  lobsters  they  require 
at  a  stated  price.  Quotations  are  determined  as  a  result  of  a  daily  exchange  of 
information  between  the  commission  dealers  and  the  wholesalers  in  respect  to 
the  market  situation  and  depend  ultimately  on  the  factors  of  supply  and; 
demand. 

On  receipt  of  the  crates  from  the  boat  the  wholesaler  sorts  the  lobsters 
into  the  usual  classifications  according  to  weight  and  puts  them  in  his  tanks. 
He  then  advises  the  commission  dealer  of  the  quantity  of  each  kind  in  the  crates 
and  is  billed  accordingly.  The  commission  dealer's  charge  to  the  shipper  is  6  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price. 

Wholesalers  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  are  closely  associated  with  dealers  in. 
New  York  and  other  large  markets  and  supply  them  with  daily  quotations 
either  by  telephone  or  telegraph;  some  circulate  market  advice  to  their  cus-: 
tomers  by  mail.  If  the  New  York  firm  is  interested,  it  places  orders  for  specified 
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quantities  and  sizes.  Sometimes  the  lobsters  are  received  by  the  New  York  dealer 
and  in  other  instances  they  are  shipped  direct  to  his  customers  as  instructed,  in 
which  case  he  assumes  responsibility  for  the  credits.  His  commission  in  these 
circumstances  is  7-J  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  handles  shipments  that 
have  been  sent  on  consignment,  his  charge  is  equivalent  to  a  commission  of 
1&§  per  cent. 

Present  Market  Conditions 

Figures  are  not  available  showing  the  domestic  catch  of  lobster  beyond  1935. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  Maine  (the  largest  producing  state)  the 
catch  during  1937  showed  a  marked  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  One  wholesaler  at  Rockland,  Maine,  estimates  that  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1938  (the  date  on  which  fishermen  are  required  to  make  their  annual 
returns)  the  catch  would  reach  7,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  5,000,000 
pounds  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July  1  last  year.  Also,  largely  reflecting 
the  increased  production  in  Maine,  another  Rockland  dealer  has  stated  that  the 
total  quantity  of  lobsters  in  storage  as  of  January  31,  1938  (approximately 
2,000,000  pounds  of  which  are  in  pounds  in  Maine)  amounted  to  2,500,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  1,000,000  pounds  on  the  same  date  in  1937  and  1,200,000 
pounds  in  1936. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  the  pounds  in  Maine  are  cleared  by  late  fall  or  early 
winter,  and  buyers  then  send  smacks  to  Canada  after  the  opening  of  the  Cana- 
dian season.  There  has  been  no  similar  movement  this  year,  and  Canadian 
lobsters  arrived  on  an  American  market  that  was  already  oversupplied.  Prices, 
as  a  result,  have  reached  an  unusually  low  level. 

Wholesale  quotations  in  Boston  on  February  1  were:  chickens,  20  cents; 
select  m  to  2\  pounds),  28  cents;  jumbos  (not  quoted).  A  years  ago  the  cor- 
responding wholesale  prices  were:  chickens,  28  cents;  select,  45  cents;  jumbos, 
25  cents;  thus  showing  a  reduction  of  over  28  per  cent  for  chickens  in  the  past 
year  and  over  37  per  cent  for  selects. 

While  prices  in  recent  months  have  been  at  a  low  level  unprecedented  for 
many  years,  there  are  now  indications  of  a  strengthening  market.  Present 
wholesale  quotations  in  New  York  are:  chickens,  28  to  32  cents;  medium,  34 
cents;  and  large,  38  cents  as  compared  with  prices  a  month  ago  of  22  to  25 
cents,  29  to  32  cents,  and  33  to  36  cents  respectively.  Chicken  prices  have 
shown  the  most  improvement,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  quoted  there  has 
been  an  advance  of  over  28  per  cent  within  the  month  as  against  approximately 
6  per  cent  for  live  lobsters  of  the  other  two  classifications. 

It  is  not  possible  or  advisable  to  attempt  a  forecast  of  future  price 
tendencies.  They  remain  fairly  steady  at  the  moment,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  market  bottom  has  been  reached  and  any  further  movement  will  be  upward. 

In  Maine  the  lobsters  are  purchased  from  fishermen  in  unassorted  lots. 
The  present  price  is  18  cents  per  pound  if  collected  by  the  buyer,  and  21  cents 
delivered  at  the  live  cars.  Two  months  ago  the  corresponding  quotations  were 
12  and  15  cents. 

New  York  prices  are  a  few  cents  over  Boston,  the  difference  being  repre- 
sented by  the  additional  cost  of  transportation. 

Additional  Market  Factors 

Apart  from  the  question  of  overproduction,  already  referred  to,  the  present 
general  business  recession  in  the  United  States  has  undoubtedly  been  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  depressing  live  lobster  prices.  As  pointed  out  by  many  dealers, 
lobsters  are  a  luxury  food  and  consequently  their  consumption  is  immediately 
affected  when  the  public's  spending  power  is  reduced. 
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Also,  possibly  owing  to  the  depression  and  the  special  emphasis  that  is 
accordingly  placed  on  price,  several  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  imported 
frozen  lobster  tails  are  rinding  an  increasing  sale  in  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  species.  These  spiny  lobsters  have  not  the  same 
flavour  as  American,  but  they  are  considerably  cheaper  (the  present  price  in 
New  York  is  about  22  cents  per  pound)  and  provide  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  use  in  salads,  etc. 

The  asserted  trade  tendency  mentioned  is  substantiated  by  statistics.  On 
the  assumption,  previously  referred  to,  that  shipments  originating  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries  are  spiny  lobsters,  the  table  of  imports  given  pre- 
viously indicates  the  greatly  increased  sales  of  this  species  in  regent  years. 

Imports  from  Mexico  consist  mostly  of  cooked  spiny  lobster  intended  for 
immediate  consumption,  and  inasmuch  as  the  sale  is  practically  confined  to 
California  it  does  not  influence  Eastern  markets  to  any  extent.  It  will  be 
noted,  however,  that  although  none  were  received  prior  to  1931,  imports  of 
lobster  tails  from  the  British  West  Indies  reached  over  500,000  pounds  by  1936, 
and  in  the  same  period  shipments  from  Cuba  more  than  doubled.  Similarly, 
negligible  imports  from  South  Africa  in  1934  attained  a  volume  of  well  over 
500,000  pounds  two  years  later.  Thus  from  the  three  sources  of  supply  in 
question  total  imports  of  lobster  tails  advanced  from  only  75,502  nounds  in 
1931  to  1,308,324  pounds  in  1936,  an  increase  of  1,232,822  pounds. 

Moreover,  on  analysis,  this  increase  shows  an  even  greater  potentiality 
for  affecting  the  market  than  these  figures  would  at  first  indicate.  A  larger 
portion  of  lobster  tails  is  edible  in  proportion  to  the  total  bulk  than  is  the 
case  with  American  live  lobsters,  and  on  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  1  pound 
of  the  former  is  equivalent  to  2\  pounds  of  the  latter.  Accepting  this  as  correct, 
the  total  imports  in  1936  of  lobster  tails  (not  considering  the  imports  from 
Mexico,  for  the  reason  previously  explained)  equalled  3,270,810  pounds  or 
approximately  37  per  cent  of  imports  from  Canada  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
increase  in  imports  over  1931  was  equivalent  to  3,082,055  pounds  of  American 
live  lobsters. 


PAPER  TRADE   OF   CENTRAL  AND  NORTH   CHINA  IN  1937 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  during  the  years  1936  and  1937  was  U.S. $0.67. 
One  quintal  equals  220  pounds;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Shanghai,  January  24,  1938. — The  paper  trade  of  Central  and  North  China 
was  in  a  very  promising  condition  at  the  opening  of  1937,  as  during  the  closing 
months  of  1936  a  strong  rising  market  was  clearly  indicated  and  paper  dealers 
and  printers  throughout  this  territory  were  ready  to  place  substantial  orders 
beyond  their  immediate  requirements.  Importers  were  pressing  their  overseas 
principals  for  increased  allotments,  and  up  to  the  end  of  July  a  very  satisfactory 
rise  in  imports  was  recorded.  The  total  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds  for  the 
calendar  year  1937  were  valued  at  24,847,063  gold  units  as  against  22,104,625 
gold  units  for  1936.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rising  market  in  the  early  part 
of  1937  accounts  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  the  increase  in  the  import 
totals,  although  the  volume  of  imports  also  greatly  increased  during  the  first 
seven  months. 

Unfortunately  the  strong  import  situation  was  completely  altered  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities  in  August,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  1937  was  a  period  of  complete  stagnation  such  as  has  not  been  hitherto 
experienced  in  this  territory.  Shanghai  is  the  outstanding  import  centre  for  the 
paper  trade,  and  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Central  and 
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North  China  enter  via  the  port  of  Shanghai.  However,  the  trade  estimates  that 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  local  imports  into  Shanghai  are  required  for  consump- 
tion in  the  Shanghai  area,  the  remainder  finding  its  way  into  the  interior.  At 
the  present  time,  and  for  the  past  five  months,  the  interior  of  China  has  been 
almost  completely  cut  off  from  Shanghai  in  so  far  as  the  commercial  movement 
of  goods  is  concerned,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  interior  will  remain 
closed  to  commerce  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  sufficient  indication  of  the  firmness  of  the  market  early  in  1937  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  October,  1936,  contracts  for  newsprint  were  offering  at  £8  per  ton 
c.i.f.  c.i.1  Shanghai,  and  buyers  were  not  particularly  interested,  whereas  in 
July,  1937,  newsprint  contracts  were  closed  at  £15  12s.  6d.,  and  the  indications 
were  that  the  market  would  go  even  higher. 

Trading  Practice 

The  end  of  July  coincides  with  the  settling  period  for  the  country  dealers. 
In  order  to  facilitate  payment,  their  stocks  are  usually  run  down  to  a  minimum 
at  that  time,  and  supplies  in  Shanghai  were  then  particularly  heavy.  A  substantial 
proportion  however  was  ear-marked  for  immediate  shipment  to  the  interior, 
and  in  normal  times  would  have  gone  forward  without  difficulty.  The  dealers 
were  buying  freely  beyond  their  requirements,  as  it  was  universally  conceded  that 
prices  would  continue  firm,  and  the  outlook  was  fairly  promising.  The  paper 
trade  in  Shanghai  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  plentiful  supplies  on 
hand  with  no  local  buyers  to  take  up  the  stocks,  but  throughout  the  interior 
supplies  are  practically  exhausted,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  account  of 
the  disrupted  state  of  communications,  and  there  is  no  means  of  transport 
available.  Added  to  the  stocks  already  held  in  Shanghai  there  are  diverted 
cargoes  held  at  other  ports  awaiting  shipment  to  Shanghai. 

The  paper  trade  of  China  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  dealers 
who  conduct  their  business  along  traditional  lines.  The  foreign  importer  is  always 
faced  with  a  considerable  risk  in  dealing  with  these  firms  unless  they  are  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  trade  on  the  basis  of  a  confirmed  letter  of 
credit  without  recourse.  The  Chinese  dealer  is  prone  to  speculate  on  a  rising 
market,  which  works  out  very  well  for  all  concerned  if  the  market  continues 
firm  when  the  shipments  arrive  in  port,  the  documents  accepted,  and  the  trans- 
action completed  without  difficulty.  However,  should  the  market  fall  between 
the  time  of  placing  the  order  and  the  arrival  of  the  paper,  the  situation  from 
the  importers  standpoint  may  become  difficult,  as  frequently  the  Chinese  dealers 
are  loath  to  take  up  the  documents  if  they  are  faced  with  a  loss,  and  this  is 
typical  of  many  transactions  that  were  in  process  of  being  completed  when  the 
Sino-Japanese  hostilities  broke  out  in  Shanghai. 

Imports 

Central  and  North  China  provides  an  important  outlet  for  newsprint, 
printing,  wrapping  and  other  paper,  and  total  imports  of  the  entire  paper  group, 
including  books  and  maps,  etc.,  for  the  past  three  calendar  years,  1935,  1936,  and 
1937,  were  valued  at  28,717,923,  25,432,080,  and  28,722,639  gold  units  respect- 
ively. The  North  China  market  for  paper,  as  for  many  other  commodities,  is 
essentially  a  low-price  one,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  when  prices  rise  to 
resort  to  the  cheapest  class  of  paper  that  can  be  used. 

Canada's  interest  in  the  market  is  largely  confined  to  newsprint  and  kraft 
wrapping  paper,  as  Canadian  manufacturers  producing  other  types  of  paper  do 
not  find  this  highly  competitive  market  very  attractive. 


1  Cost,  insurance,  freight,  commission  and  interest. 
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Newsprint 

Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  have  achieved  a  leading  position  in  the 
Central  and  North  China  market.  The  following  table  shows  imports  of  news- 
print and  common  printing  paper  for  the  years  1936  and  1937  respectively  from 
the  chief  countries  of  supply: — 

Imports  of  Newsprint  into  Central  and  North  China 

1936  1937 
Quintals    Gold  Units      Quintals     Gold  Units 


Total   946,524  6,291,534  1,102,720  9,005,061 

Canada   209,171  1,287,286  182,440  1,404,058 

United  States   2,381  13,089  6,085  50,202 

Germany   448,995  2,816,706  433,966  3,157,441 

Japan   97,129  798,319  61,626     '  596,789 

Norway   41,672  320,584  111,591  1,122,387 

Finland   38,513  274,680  57,393  453,934 

Sweden   53,672  431,430  85,377  826,542 

Austria   43,757  271,292  95,665  821,132 


A  further  indication  of  the  stagnation  of  the  import  trade  since  July  is 
shown  by  the  total  imports  under  this  heading  for  the  seven-month  period 
January  to  July,  which  amounted  to  935,596  quintals  valued  at  7,445,689  gold 
units. 

Newsprint  imports  are  not  separately  classified,  and  included  in  the  above 
statistical  table  is  common  printing  paper  and  m.g.  cap  in  weights  over  21-1 
grams  per  square  metre.  Thus  no  exact  tonnage  of  newsprint  imports  can  be 
arrived  at  from  statistics  compiled  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  but  it  is 
estimated  by  importers  that  newsprint  accounts  for  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade  in  this  item.  The  fact  that  this  is  essentially  a  price  market  and  news- 
print is  the  cheapest  printing  paper  has  encouraged  its  increased  use,  as  it  is 
more  economical  than  m.g.  cap  for  printing  cheap  Chinese  books  and  it  has  also 
partially  displaced  wood-free  printing  paper.  The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
assess  a  duty  of  2-60  gold  units  per  quintal  on  m.g.  cap  when  it  is  imported  at 
this  weight  or  over,  whereas  when  the  weight  is  under  21  •  1  grams,  that  is  on  finer 
paper,  the  rate  of  duty  is  5  gold  units  per  quintal. 

Prior  to  1931  Canadian  newsprint  producers  were  not  an  important  factor 
in  the  Central  and  North  China  market,  but  about  that  time  the  newsprint  com- 
panies situated  in  British  Columbia  made  a  strong  effort  to  enter  this  market 
on  a  more  substantial  scale,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  the  nearest 
supplier,  they  moved  to  second  place  in  the  trade.  This  progress  has  been  facili- 
tated by  the  Chinese  boycott  of  Japanese  newsprint  following  the  Mukden 
incident  in  1931,  after  which  Japan  fell  away  in  the  newsprint  business  and  is 
no  longer  a  factor  of  importance  in  this  trade. 

TARIFF  REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  IMPORTS 

Prior  to  July,  1934,  the  duty  on  reel  newsprint  was  7^  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
when  imported  in  sheets  a  specific  duty  equivalent  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
value  was  applicable.  Consequently  large  quantities  of  newsprint  were  imported 
in  rolls  and  cut  into  flat  sheets,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  local  dealer 
trade,  thus  avoiding  the  higher  duty.  To  offset  this  evasion  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  importers,  a  regulation  was  established  in  July,  1934,  specifying  that  reel 
newsprint  must  be  imported  in  rolls  of  not  less  than  40  centimetres  wide  and 
71  centimetres  in  diameter,  soft-sized,  weighing  not  less  than  45  grams  and  not 
more  than  60  grams  per  square  metre,  composed  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent 
mechanical  wood-pulp. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  above  customs  regulation,  apart  from  revenue- 
producing  purposes,  is  in  the  interests  of  the  newspaper  publishers  who  import 
their  newsprint  requirements  in  rolls. 
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COMPETITION 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  import  statistics  that  Germany  enjoyed 
the  leading  position  in  the  export  of  newsprint  to  Central  and  North  China 
during  the  two  calendar  years  under  review,  and  that  in  1937  her  exports  to  this 
market  were  more  than  double  those  of  Canada,  which  remained  in  second  place. 
During  1934  and  1935,  as  well  as  in  previous  years,  Germany  was  not  a 
prominent  supplier  of  newsprint  to  Central  and  North  China,  but  at  the  end  of 
1935  and  during  1936,  owing  to  the  assistance  German  paper  exporters  received 
from  the  government  exchange  compensation  scheme  and  the  advantage  derived 
from  depressed  conditions  in  the  newsprint  industry,  they  were  able  to  offer 
substantial  tonnage  at  prices  even  lower  than  those  ruling  on  the  world  market, 
with  the  result  that  considerable  business  was  placed  in  China. 

The  exchange  compensation  scheme  was  partially  abandoned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1937,  and  although  the  1937  imports  from  Germany  increased,  these 
shipments  resulted  from  contracts  placed  in  1936  under  the  compensation 
scheme,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  shipments  are  still  to  come  forward. 

The  compensation  scheme  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  newsprint  im- 
porters in  Shanghai  believe  that  shipments  of  this  commodity  from  Germany 
will  be  greatly  reduced  in  1938,  as  newsprint  prices  in  Germany  have  usually 
tended  to  be  somewhat  above  world  parity. 

Norway  and  Sweden  together  command  a  large  proportion  of  the  newsprint 
trade,  and  owing  to  their  natural  manufacturing  advantages  may  be  expected 
to  continue  to  be  important  factors.  Japan  has  very  largely  withdrawn  from 
the  newsprint  market,  her  sales,  as  shown  by  the  import  statistics  for  newsprint, 
consisting  mainly  of  m.g.  cap  paper. 

LOCAL  COMPETITION 

In  a  report  on  the  paper  trade  of  Central  China  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1673  (February  22,  1936)  mention  was  made  of  a  pro- 
jected newsprint  mill  at  Wenchow;  this  scheme  had  been  proceeded  with  by 
the  Chinese  Central  Government.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  hostilities  they  would  probably  have  gone  ahead  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  mill,  as  the  capital  structure  had  been  arranged  and  officials  of  the 
company  had  made  a  tour  abroad  to  inspect  paper  mills  and  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  machinery  for  the  new  plant,  However,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  newsprint  importers,  the  project  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  for 
the  present,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  the  original  plan  will  be 
proceeded  with  when  peaceful  conditions  are  restored  in  China. 

Any  number  of  small  paper  mills  are  located  in  Shanghai  and  throughout 
Central  and  North  China,  some  of  which  have  quite  modern  equipment.  They 
produce  a  type  of  paper  suitable  for  Chinese  printing,  some  of  which  is  of  high 
quality.  There  are  several  paper  mills  in  Shanghai  which  produce  book  print- 
ing paper,  and  also  one  which  manufactures  cigarette  paper.  The  tobacco 
manufacturing  industry  in  Shanghai  is  a  very  well-organized  and  important 
business,  and  there  is  a  heavy  consumption  of  cigarette  paper.  There  are  also 
several  board  mills  manufacturing  strawboards  and  cheap  millboards,  and  all 
these  mills,  which  are  users  of  wood-pulp  to  a  greater  cr  less  degree,  help  supply 
the  vast  paper  requirements  of  this  territory. 

Kraft  Paper 

Apart  from  newsprint,  kraft  paper  is  the  remaining  item  of  importance  in 
the  Shanghai  market,  so  far  as  Canada's  interests  are  concerned.  Imports  of 
this  type  of  paper  into  the  whole  of  China  proper  for  the  calendar  years  1936 
and  1937  from  the  chief  countries  of  supply  were  as  follows :: — 
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Imports  of  Kraft  Paper  into  China 


1936  1937 


Quintals  Gold  Units  Quintals    Gold  Units 


Total 


82.822  906.599  105.564  1,319,453 

18,447  200,886  26,068  341,515 

10,223  107,794  11.428  150,227 

18.014  196,752  10,060  122,971 

8,229  91,315  5.616  74,071 

5,160  53,467  4,447  51,672 

19,110  217,195  26,3S2  314,869 


Canada . . 
Germany 
Austria. 
J apan  . . 
Norway 
Sweden  . 


It  will  be  noted  that  imports  of  kraft  paper  from  Canada  during  1937 
increased  very  substantially  over  the  1936  figure.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1937  the  imports  from  Canada  totalled  95,146  quintals,  valued  at  1,170,874 
gold  units.  The  market  for  this  commodity  in  Central  China  is  substantia;!, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Canadian  producers  will  be  able  to  maintain  the 
leading  position  they  have  now  achieved.  Scandinavian  kraft  manufacturers 
are  well  established  in  the  market  and  are  keen  competitors  as  regards  both 
price  and  quality. 


The  numerous  items  which  comprise  the  total  paper  imports  into  China 
were  fully  covered  in  a  report  on  the  Central  and  North  China  Pulp  and  Paper 
Trade  in  1936  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1728 
(March  13,  1937),  and  there  has  been  no  important  development  in  any  line 
which  calls  for  special  comment  in  this  review  of  the  1937  trading  conditions. 

The  sharp  rise  in  newsprint  prices  which  began  in  the  last  half  of  1936  and 
continued  in  1937  was  more  or  less  duplicated  in  all  lines  of  papers,  including 
kraft,  m.g.  cap,  cigarette  paper,  bank-note  paper,  writing  and  printing  papers, 
and  fancy  items.  Strawboards,  millboard,  and  wood-pulp  also  figured  in  the 
rising  market  and,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  entire 
paper  trade,  up  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  in  an  extremely  satisfactory 
condition. 

Regarding  the  future,  the  immediate  outlook  is  uncertain,  and  even  the  most 
experienced  traders  and  others  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  developments  can 
do  no  more  than  conjecture  as  to  future  conditions  in  Central  and  North  China. 
The  Sino-Japanese  hostilities,  which  have  been  prolonged  for  nearly  six  months, 
have  so  dislocated  trade  in  general  that  even  when  hostilities  cease,  rehabilitation 
must  be  a  relatively  slow  process. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chinese  have  proverbial  powers 
of  recuperation,  and  this  market  should  always  be  an  important  one  for  the 
chief  paper-producing  countries.  Canada,  by  reason  of  her  proximity  to  the 
China  market,  combined  with  her  natural  manufacturing  facilities,  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  a  leading  position  in  certain  lines,  notably  newsprint  and  kraft 
paper,  and  it  may  be  possible  in  time  to  develop  a  trade  in  other  paper  items 
provided  supplies  are  on  a  competitive  basis  with  those  of  the  leading  producers 
in  other  countries.  The  tendency  of  this  market  to  concentrate  on  the  cheapest 
products  renders  it  somewhat  unattractive  to  manufacturers  producing  accord- 
ing to  quality  standards.  Interested  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai.  Upon 
receipt  of  full  particulars,  which  should  include  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples,  he  will 
be  glad  to  undertake  an  investigation  on  their  behalf  and  report  on  the  market 
prospects. 


Summary 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  BALANCE   OF  PAYMENTS  IN  1937 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  18,  1938. — The  Board  of  Trade  have  published  their 
annual  estimate  of  the  United  Kingdom's  balance  of  international  payments  on 
revenue  account  for  the  year  1937.  The  actual  result  is  better  than  was  generally 
anticipated.  The  deficit  for  1937  was  £52,000,000  as  compared  with  £18,000,000 
in  1936  and  a  surplus  of  £32,000,000  in  1935.  Last  year's  debit  balance  was  due 
to  a  marked  increase  of  £86,000,000  in  the  excess  of  merchandise  imports,  while 
•net  imports  of  silver  were  £10,000,000  as  against  a  net  export  of  £1,000,000  in 
•1936.  Offsetting  these  two  movements  there  were  substantial  increases  reckoned 
;at  £65,000,000  in  the  income  derived  from  shipping,  overseas  investments  and 
commissions. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  estimate  is  the  contribution  made  by  the 
British  shipping  industry  to  Great  Britain's  external  economy.  The  revised 
estimate  of  the  earnings  of  British  shipping  in  1936  was  £85,000,000.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  1937  is  £130,000,000,  which  represents  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  £45,000,000  or  over  50  per  cent.  The  growth  is  attributed  to  a  greater 
volume  of  tonnage  and  a  material  advance  in  freight  rates. 

The  rise  in  overseas  investment  income  is  less  striking.  The  revised  estimate 
for  1936  was  £205,000,000.  In  1937  the  yield  is  calculated  to  have  been 
£220,000,000,  an  increase  of  £15,000,000  of  7  per  cent.  The  total  is,  of  course, 
provisional  pending  the  publication  of  more  precise  information,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  have  been  considerable  changes  recently  in  the  amount  and  the 
.distribution  of  the  receipts  from  British  investments  abroad. 

Commissions,  etc.,  aggregating  £35,000,000  are  £5,000,000  more  than  the 
returns  from  this  source  in  1936  as  a  consequence  mainly  of  the  greater  trade 
turnover. 

The  estimate  for  miscellaneous  receipts  is  unaltered,  a  substantial  net 
increase  in  tourist  expenditure  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  increased 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  second-hand  ships. 

The  balances  of  credits  and  debits  in  the  transactions  (other  than  the  lending 
and  repayment  of  capital)  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  other  countries 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

1935  1936  1937 
In  Million  Pounds 


Excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  silver  bullion  and  specie.  .  261  345  443 

Estimated  excess  of  government  payments  made  oversea   2  3  4 

Total   263  348  447 

Estimated  net  national  shipping  income1   70  85  130 

Estimated  net  income  from  oversea  investments   185  205  220 

Estimated  net  receipts  from  commissions,  etc   30  30  35 

Estimated  net  receipts  from  other  sources   10  10  10 

Total   295  330  395 

Estimated  total  credit  or  debit  balance  on  items  specified  above. .  +32  —  18  —  52 


1  Including  disbursements  by  foreign  ships  in  British  ports. 

The  deficit  of  £52,000,000  is  the  largest  since  1932  (£51,000,000)  and  1931 
(£104,000,000) ;  the  fundamental  cause  is  the  heavier  imports,  plus  higher  prices, 
'of  raw  materials  required  in  connection  with  the  rearmament  program.  The 
•situation  as  disclosed  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  expansion  of  Great  Britain's 
export  trade. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  1937 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  11,  1938. — As  in  past  years,  the  following  review  of 
import  market  conditions  in  Scotland  in  1937  is  not  comprehensive  but  is  con-  * 
fined  to  those  products  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  supplement- 
ing information  contained  in  reports  on  these  commodities  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

I 


Grain  and  Flour 


wheat 

The  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  into  Scotland  at  both  Glasgow  and  Leitk 
in  1937  were  steadily  maintained,  although  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
latter  months,  attributed  to  the  high  prices  asked  for  the  better  grades  of  Mani- 
toba wheats.  Scottish  millers  require  high-grade  wheats  in  large  proportion  for 
the  flour  they  manufacture  and,  while  Russian  wheat  may  fill  part  of  this 
demand,  the  Canadian  grades  will  still  be  purchased  in  large  quantity  even  at  a 
high  price. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  prospects  for  1938  are  rather  unpromising 
because  the  relatively  high  prices  required  for  Manitoba  wheat  will  undoubtedly 
curtail  consumption  during  the  coming  nine  months. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  Glasgow  and  Leith,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of. 
the  entries  into  Scotland,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  of  Wheat  at  Glasgow  and  Leith,  1935  to  1937 

1937  1936  1935 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

Total                                                       12,832,872  11,860,704  13,765,320 

Canada  ...         7,966,192  8,055,552  8,422,344 

Australia                                               2,985,648  2,750,512  2,236,668 

Argentina                                                  380,576  65,256  453,130 

Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports           140,808  64,808  277,051 

United  States  . .   239,480   

Russia                                                     122,600  .........  294,560 

India  and  East   77,464   .. .    

France   183,592  615,390 

Canada's  share  of  the  Scottish  market  in  1937  was  62  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  as  against  68  per  cent  in  1936  and  61  per  cent  in  1935. 

When  normal  supplies  are  again  available  Scotland  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  take  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  her  requirements  from  the  Dominion  so: 
long  as  the  price  of  the  Canadian  product  is  not  too  high  as  compared  with 
inferior  but  fairly  satisfactory  substitutes.  Canadian  hard  wheat  is  always  in 
demand  and  will  bring  a  higher  price  than  other  wheats  but  the  premium  on 
Canadian  is  limited,  and  when  it  goes  beyond  that  limit  purchases  from  Canada 
are  bound  to  fall  off. 

OATS 

Scotland  is  a  large  producer  of  oats,  so  that  trade  in  imported  oats  is 
restricted  to  summer  and  early  autumn  when  home-grown  supplies  are  depleted. 
Canada  is  by  far  the  most  important  supplier  of  oats  to  the  Scottish  market, 
having  shipped  25,947  cwts.  out  of  total  imports  of  74,894  cwts.  in  1937  into 
Glasgow  and  Leith,  10,718  cwts.  out  of  13,618  cwts.  in  1936,  and  101,475  cwts. 
out  of  150,766  cwts.  in  1935. 
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1937 

1936 

1935 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2.556,205 

2,317,817 

1,648,932 

425,928 

324,446 

506,219 

249,622 

388,681 

264,977 

511,968 

577,439 

208,242 

192,724 

145,000 

125,200 

99,360 

114,740 

99,160 
53,461 

400,362 

372,561 

55,300 

95,800 

36,820 

57,270 

39,140 

33,400 

151,440 

69,410 

20,364 

10,000 

19,540 

69,700 

12,560 

15,480 

191,777 

40,999 

BARLEY 

During  the  first  half  of  the  past  year  the  price  of  Canadian  barley  was 
above  the  world  parity,  but  the  new  crop  No.  3  Extra  Canada  Western  Six-row 
and  No.  3  C.W.  has  been  purchased  extensively  both  for  distilling  and  feeding 
purposes  and  a  large  business  has  been  done  for  some  months  ahead. 

The  following  table  shows  that  Canada  has  regained  the  leading  position 
a<  a  source  of  supply  for  Scotland: — 

Imports  of  Barley  at  Glasgow  and  Leith,  1935  to  1937 


Total  

Canada   

United  States  

Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports  .  . 

Denmark  

Africa  

Russia  

Australia  and  New  Zealand  

Danzig  

Belgium  

South  America  

Holland  

Germany  . 

India  and  East  

While  No.  3  C.W.  is  a  feeding  barley,  the  principal  market  for  which  in 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  Bristol  area  and  London,  considerable  quantities  are  used 
at  times  by  the  Scottish  grain  distillers  (the  malt  distillers  favour  Australian 
Chevalier  and  home-grown  barley) ,  who  require  a  barley  of  high  diastatie  value. 
No.  3  Extra  Six-row  usually  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  grain  distillers, 
the  only  reason  it  is  not  used  more  freely  being  its  comparative  scarcity  and  its 
price  as  compared  with  that  of  other  barleys  which,  although  perhaps  less  suit- 
able, are  nevertheless  fairly  satisfactory. 

RYE 

As  usual,  practically  all  the  rye  imported  into  Scotland  in  1937  was  of 
Canadian  origin.  Of  the  total  amount  of  57,719  cwts.  imported  from  overseas, 
53,757  cwts.  or  92  per  cent  was  from  Canada.  There  were  62,799  cwts.  brought 
in  at  Scottish  ports,  but  of  this  amount  5,080  cwts.  were  coastwise  shipments. 
Both  the  total  imports  and  those  from  Canada  were  down  by  about  10,000  cwts. 
as  compared  with  1936. 

FLOUR 

During  1937  Canada  maintained  her  predominance  as  a  supplier  of  flour  to 
Scotland,  although  not  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
In  1937  the  Dominion's  contribution  to  the  receipts  at  the  ports  of  Glasgow 
and  Leith  was  46  per  cent  as  compared  with  51  per  cent  in  1936  and  54  in  1935. 
These  percentages,  however,  are  based  on  combined  coast  shipments  from 
English  mills  and  imports  from  other  countries.  Excluding  the  former,  Canada's 
share  was  58  per  cent  in  1937  as  compared  with  63  per  cent  in  1936  and  57  in 
1935. 

Imports  of  Flour  at  Glasgow  and  Leith,  1935  to  1937 

1937  1936  1935 
Sacks  of  280  Lbs. 

Total                                                           1,149,982  1,106,852  1.198,566 

Canada                                                       534,724  566,769  622,706 

Australia                                                    354,312  262,811  238.565 

France                                                           6,302  8,431  15,329 

United  States                                               20,456  18,599  22,442 

Belgium                                                         8,248  2,888  3.146 

Germany                                                        1,088  1,176  2,520 

Coast  and  rail  from  England                        220,797  217,725  202,000 
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There  are  large  import  of  flour,  mainly  Canadian,  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen, 
but  figures  are  not  available.  The  proportion  that  Canada  ships  to  Scotland, 
therefore,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  above  table  indicates. 

Only  two  types  of  flour  are  being  imported  into  Scotland  in  quantity  at 
present.  Canadian  flour  of  straight  grade  quality  is  held  at  40s.  to  41s.  per  sack, 
while  Australian  straight  grade  can  be  bought  freely  at  under  30s.  These  two 
types  of  flour  compete  only  indirectly.  From  the  Scottish  point  of  view  the 
best  bread  can  be  produced  from  a  careful  blend  of  the  two  types.  The  usual 
proportion  would  he  half  of  each,  but  on  account  of  the  wide  disparity  in  prices 
now  ruling,  bakers  are  steadily  increasing  the  proportion  of  'Australian  flour  in 
tkg  mix.  It  is  reported  that  some  bakers  are  using  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of 
Australian  flour. 

Feeding  Stuffs 
mill  qffals 

During  1937  the  trade  in  milled  wheat  offals  to  main  ports  in  Scotland  was 
probably  smaller  than  for  some  years  past.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
supplies  were  carried  over  from  the  end  of  1936  and  were  worked  off  during 
this  period.  During  the  second  quarter  imported  offals  were  not  required,  as 
the  local  mills  were  able  to  supply  the  limited  demand,  and  imported  prices 
were  in  general  not  competitive  during  this  period.  During  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  a  fair  business  was  clone  in  Argentine  offals  and  a  small  trade  in  Cana- 
dian. 

Throughout  the  whole  year  the  prices  of  wheat  offals  in  England  have 
been  on  a  higher  level  than  in  Scotland,  with  the  result  that  English  markets 
generally  have  been  able  to  pay  higher  prices  than  could  be  met  in  Scotland. 

As  regards  1938,  the  general  level  of  future  prices  for  feeding  stuff's  is 
obscure,  and  until  more  information  is  available  as  to  the  price  levels  of  maize 
and  wheat  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  prospects  of  trade  in  other  feeding  stuffs, 
including  mill  offals. 

HAY 

The  trade  in  Canadian  hay  in  Scotland  in  1937  was  larger  than  for  many 
seasons  past,  due  to  the  short  crop  of  hay  in  Scotland  in  1936.  Shipments  were 
suspended  shortly  before  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  freight  space. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  in  the  middle  of  July  last,  the  Scottish  hay  crop 
for  1937  was  greatly  in  excess  of  normal,  the  production  of  hay  of  all  kinds,  at 
990,000  tons,  being  169,000  tons  more  than  in  1936.  Most  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  made  under  good  weather  conditions,  so  that  for  1938  the  prospects  are 
that  Canadian  hay  will  be  less  easily  marketed  in  Scotland  than  for  some  years 
past.  Although  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  generally  are  standing  at  a  fairly  high 
level,  hay  is  cheap,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  Glasgow  and  Leith  sellers  of 
Canadian  hay  to  handle  large  quantities. 

The  freight  question  and  the  inability  of  shippers  to  obtain  any  bookings 
of  freight,  space  for  Canadian  hay  from  Montreal  to  Glasgow  in  1937  consider- 
ably reduced  the  quantities  of  this  commodity  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
handled.  All  the  trade  for  the  West  of  Scotland  had  to  be  done  through  the 
port  of  Leith,  on  the  east  coast,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  season  a  rise  in 
freight  rates  made  business  impossible. 

There  is  always  a  market  in  Scotland  for  Canadian  No.  1  timothy,  but  the 
volume  of  trade  in  any  one  season  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  Scottish  crop  and  the  resultant  prices.  An  abundant  yield  of  good  quality 
in  Scotland,  forcing  down  the  price,  is  bound  to  reduce  shipments  from  Canada 
unless  prices  are  also  low  in  the  Dominion  as  a  result  of  a  heavy  crop  there. 
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MARKET  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 
(EASTERN  GROUP)   AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  February  1,  1938. — There  is  a  steady  demand  in  this  territory 
for  dairy  products  which  can  be  stored  and  distributed  under  tropical  conditions. 
Salted  butter  in  tins  and,  more  recently,  moderate  quantities  of  cold  storage 
butter,  condensed  milk,  and  cheese  are  the  main  items  imported. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  following  table  showing  the  territorial  distribu- 
tion of  1936  imports,  cheese  is  the  one  important  product  obtained  from  Canada, 
the  supplies  of  Canadian  butter  and  condensed  milk  being  negligible  on  all  the 
markets  except  the  smaller  Northern  Islands,  where  the  volume  of  trade  is 
limited. 

Total  imports  for  1936  with  percentage  imports  from  Canada  were  as 
follows: — 

Imports  of  Dairy  Products  in  1936 


Butter  Cheese  Condensed  Milk 

Canadian  Canadian  Canadian 

Value     Per  Cent  Value  Per  Cent  Value  Per  Cent 

Trinidad                               $284,080       1.4  $  91,643  74.0  $555,932  2.08 

Barbados                               163,017       0.53  24,120  87.0  46,761   

British  Guiana                       125,839       2.7  45,530  36.0  95,762  0.73 

Windward  Islands  . .  ..          45,763       7.2  9,571  85.0  8,092  13.00 

Leeward  Islands                      42,224       0.37  9,550  89.0  1,934  34.00 


Total   $660,923  $180,414  $708,481 


Cheese 

New  Canadian  cheddar  cheese  in  Daisy  rounds  of  21  to  22  pounds  has 
been  found  to  keep  exceptionally  well  in  the  British  West  Indies  markets  despite 
high  temperatures  and  excessive  humidity.  The  price  of  this  cheese  in  recent 
years  has  been  sufficiently  low  to  bring  it  within  the  volume  market  provided 
by  the  native  population  and  encourage  its  use  as  part  of  their  regular  diet  in 
place  of  certain  other  products. 

This  has  led  to  a  steady  increase  in  shipments,  as  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  figures  of  imports  for  1931  and  1936  into  the  three  leading  markets 
of  this  territory: — 

Trinidad  Barbados        British  Guiana 

1931  1936  1931  1936  1931  1936 
Lbs.        Lbs.       Lbs.       Lbs.       Lbs.  Lbs. 

Total  imports   356,348    598,640    75,183    134,003    154,302  301,205 

From  Canada   265,185    457,744    59,138    116,618     49,859  108,132 

Percentage  from  Canada   74  76         78  87  32  35 

BRITISH  GUIANA  MARKET 

British  Guiana  is  the  only  market  where  Canadian  cheese  meets  with  keen 
competition  from  the  New  Zealand  product,  A  leading  importer  recently  bought 
New  Zealand  cheeses  weighing  from  80  to  100  pounds  each  and  cut  them  into 
sizes  as  small  as  3  pounds  for  distribution  to  the  smaller  retail  shops.  This  form 
of  distribution  adversely  affected  the  regular  trade  practice  of  recognized  pro- 
vision merchants  who  had  been  importing  coloured  cheese  in  Daisy  rounds  of  20 
to  22  pounds  each  from  Canada.  Lately  the  balance  has  been  more  evenly 
adjusted  through  two  cheese  vendors  selling  Canadian  cheese  to  retailers  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  adopted  for  the  sale  of  New  Zealand  cheese. 

Thus  in  1937  Canada  supplied  139,865  pounds  ($23,441);  other  British 
Dominions  (i.e.  New  Zealand) ,  85,865  pounds  ($13,533) ;  the  United  Kingdom, 
17,854  pounds  ($3,246)  ;  and  foreign  countries,  47,486  pounds  ($8,541). 

At  present  both  Daisy  rounds  and  large  rounds  (80  to  85  pounds)  are  being 
obtained  from  Canada,  the  largest  costing  17J  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.;  New 
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Zealand  cheese,  packed  two' cheeses  of  80  pounds  each  to  a  case,  is  quoted  at 
76s.  ($18.24)  per  112  pounds  c.i.f. 

TRINIDAD  AND  BARBADOS  MARKETS 

In  Trinidad,  which  provides  the  largest  market  for  Canadian  cheese  in 
the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  in  Barbados,  the  demand  is 
for  new,  red-coloured  Daisy  rounds. 

The  majority  of  firms  are  represented  by  local  commission  agents  who 
work  on  a  commission  of  a  half  cent  per  pound.  Drafts  are  drawn  by  shippers 
on  the  wholesale  importing  merchants,  the  terms  being  sight  draft  fifteen  to 
thirty  days,  or  d/a  through  local  banks.  The  present  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain  price 
for  Canadian  Daisy  rounds  is  about  18^  cents  per  pound,  agent's  commission 
included. 

Wholesale  merchants  dispose  of  the  cheese  in  individual  rounds  to  small 
retailers,  who  sell  it  to  the  native  population  in  pieces  of  1  ounce  or  more  at 
prices  of  2  cents  and  upwards. 

Butter 

Imports  of  butter  into  the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern  Group)  have 
increased  steadily  during  the  past  few  years  as  shown  by  the  following  figures 
which  cover  about  85  to  87  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  the  territory, 
although  imports  into  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  in  1936  show  decreases  as 
compared  with  1935: — 

Imports  of  Butter,  1931  to  1935 

Trinidad1       Barbados    British  Guiana 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 


1931   1,250,978  396,406  327,305 

1932  ..  1,209,17-6  464,326  450,950 

1933.   1,493,58-8  449,074  482,863 

1934   1,603,259  533,446  552,210 

1935   1,900,192  577,479  673,468 

1936   1,779,008  617,510  600,049 


1  Trinidad  imports  include  butter  substitutes. 

Salted  cooking  butter  in  tins  for  sale  to  the  native  trade  constitutes  the 
largest  part  of  the  imports.  Table  butter  or  cold  storage  butter  packed  in  card- 
board cartons  has  a  moderate  but  increasing  demand  as  the  result  of  the  greater 
use  of  refrigerators  by  the  public  and  the  retail  shops,  although  there  are  few 
of  the  latter  yet  fully  equipped  for  handling  cold  storage  products. 

Because  of  tariff  preferences  obtained  in  1932,  the  United  Kingdom  and, 
more  recently,  the  Irish  Free  State  have  become  the  main  sources  of  supply  for 
salted  cooking  butter,  thereby  replacing  the  French  product,  which,  although 
still  on  the  market,  is  not  imported  in  the  same  volume  as  formerly  owing  to 
its  high  price. 

Table  butter  or  cold  storage  butter  is  supplied  from  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Argentina  and,  in  small  quantities,  from  Canada.  The  import  of  Canadian 
butter  has  decreased  during  recent  years  to  a  point  where  it  is  of  minor  import- 
ance on  this  market. 

The  following  are  the  imports  by  weight  for  1936  according  to  countries  of 
origin: — 

Imports  of  Butter  in  1936 

Trinidad        Barbados  British  Guiana 


Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

United  Kingdom   458,976  226,338  57,444 

Irish  Free  State   346,080  96.576  376,740 

France   66,088  172,275  300 

New  Zealand   151.088  82,770  108,702 

Australia   118,944  1,974  45,406 

Argentina  .   146,720  29,400   

Canada   13,888  3,682  11,283 

Others   5,040  4,495  174 


Total   1,307,824  617,510  600,049 
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Salt  and 

Water 

Butterfat 

Curd 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

15.72 

78.28 

6.00 

15.25 

75.08 

9.67 

15.71 

74.57 

9.72 

15.25 

82.50 

2.25 

15.97 

81.04 

2.99 

15.05 

82.01 

2.94 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  REGULATIONS 

Food  and  drug  regulations  in  respect  to  butter  vary  in  each  of  the  major 
markets;  in  Barbados  butter  with  more  than  16  per  cent  moisture  content  cannot 
be  imported;  in  British  Guiana  the  butterfat  content  must  be  not  less  than  75 
per  cent  ;  while  in  Trinidad  the  requirements  are  that  cooking  butter  shall  not 
contain  less  than  75  per  cent  butterfat  and  not  more  than  12  per  cent  salt,  and 
shall  be  free  from  any  admixture  of  other  fat.  Butter,  that  is  cold  storage 
butter,  shall  not  contain  less  than  80  per  cent  of  butterfat  and  shall  be  free 
from  any  admixture  of  other  fat. 

The  following  analyses  made  of  samples  of  leading  brands  of  cooking  and 
table  butter  imported  into  Trinidad  indicate  the  composition  of  butter  most 
suited  to  this  market  : — 

Analyses  oj  Imported  Butter- 
Cooking  butter,  tinned — ■ 

Irish  Free  State  

England  

France  

Table  butter  (|-lb.  and  1-lb.  cartons)  — 

New  Zealand  

Australia  

Denmark  

Cooking  butter,  being  coloured  with  annatto,  has  a  reddish  tinge  which  is 
demanded  by  the  natives,  and  such  butter  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "  red 
butter." 

It  is  supplied  in  sealed  tins  of  25  pounds  and  5  pounds  net,  the  turnover 
being  about  five  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Present  prices  for  cooking  butter  vary  between  $28.80  and  $29  per  case 
of  four  25-pound  tins,  c.i.f.  British  West  Indies  ports,  including  commission  of 
2X2  per  cent  on  the  c.i.f.  value.  Twenty  5-pound  tins  per  ease  are  quoted  at 
about  $30  c.i.f.   Terms  are  usually  sight  draft,  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  or  d/a. 

Prices  of  fresh  or  table  butter  are  governed  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
London  quotations  on  New  Zealand  butter.  At  present  New  Zealand  butter 
can  be  obtained  at  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per  pound  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain,  and  retails 
at  about  36  cents  per  pound.  Australian  butter  is  quoted  at  from  31  to  32  cents 
per  pound,  Irish  butter  at  31  cents,  and  Canadian  butter  at  34  cents.  Agent's 
commission  of  from  2  to  2\  per  cent  on  the  c.i.f.  price  is  usually  included. 

This  butter  is  packed  in  i-pound  and  1 -pound  cardboard  cartons  but  with 
considerable  variation  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  to  the  case.  Thus  a  well- 
known  New  Zealand  brand  is  supplied  in  ^-pound  cardboard  cartons  packed  56 
pounds  net  to  a  vacuum  tin;  Australian  butter  in  ^-pound  and  1-pound  cartons, 
54  pounds  net  to  a  wooden  case;  Irish  butter  in  1-pound  cartons,  48  pounds  net 
to  a  wooden  case;  and  Canadian  butter  in  ^-pound  and  1-pound  cartons,  50 
pounds  net  to  a  wooden  case.  Fresh  imported  butter  is  placed  immediately  in 
local  cold  storage  warehouses,  the  cold  storage  rate  in  Port  of  Spain  being  30 
cents  per  case  per  month.  New  Zealand  supplies  are  received  ex  London  ware- 
houses via  a  monthly  service  to  British  West  Indian  ports. 

Condensed  Milk 

Prior  to  1931  Canada  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  condensed 
milk  to  this  territory  and  in  that  year  obtained  about  37-7  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  trade  with  Trinidad.  Last  year  the  value  of  Canada's  share  was 
about  2-08  per  cent  and  it  was  correspondingly  low  in  the  other  important 
markets  of  British  Guiana  and  Barbados.  One  reason  for  this  change  was  that 
restricted  overseas  markets  encouraged  continental  shippers,  especially  Holland, 
to  dispose  of  their  products  on  the  British  West  Indies  markets  at  prices  which 
in  1932  went  as  low  as  13s.  ($3.12)  per  case  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  As 
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the  result  of  continued  low  prices  and  despite  the  advantage  accorded  Empire 
products  by  reason  of  preferential  tariffs,  imports  from  Holland  and  other 
foreign  shippers  dominated  the  market.  This  position  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing import  figures  for  1936  into  the  three  main  markets: — 

Imports  of  Condensed  Milk  in  1936 

Trinidad  Barbados  British  Guiana 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

United  Kingdom                                           3,330,656  328,896  485,191 

Holland                                                       3,604,384  589,119  400,651 

Denmark                                                          266,784  27,328  13.710 

Irish  Free  State                                             187,153    307,535 

Canada                                                            94,976  369  6,514 

United  States                                                     18,928    24,680 

Other  countries                                                    112  290,459  434 

Total   7,502,992       1,217,813  1,238,715 

A  large  proportion  of  the  condensed  milk  is  imported  from  firms  with  inter- 
national affiliations  who  supply  the  local  markets  on  a  consignment  basis,  which 
renders  it  difficult  for  new  shippers  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade  at  a  profitable 
price.  At  present,  due  to  a  local  arrangement  among  the  distributors,  condensed 
milk  is  being  sold  in  Trinidad  at  $3.95  net  per  case  of  forty-eight  14-ounce  tins, 
duty  paid,  ex  store,  Port  of  Spain.  In  Barbados  prices  vary  from  $3.65  up  to 
$4.20  per  case,  less  1  per  cent. 

While  no  separate  figures  are  available,  it  is  known  that  a  moderate 
supply  of  full  cream  milk  powder  is  sold  through  the  high-class  grocery  stores 
to  the  white  population  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  and  that  some  evaporated 
milk  is  sold  in  Barbados,  but  the  volume  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  heavy 
imports  of  condensed  milk  which  are  sold  to  the  native  population. 

Duties 

Tariff  rates  applicable  to  dairy  products  imported  into  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
and  British  Guiana  are  as  follows: — 

British 

Cheese—  Preferential  General 

Trinidad  50  cts.  per  100  lbs.       $2  per  100  lbs. 

Surtax  15  per  cent  of  duty- 
Barbados   8s.  4d.  per  100  lbs.     £1  5s.  per  100  lbs. 

Surtax  10  per  cent  of  duty 

British  Guiana   $1.50  per  100  lbs.      $4.50  per  100  lbs. 

Surtax  30  p.c.  of  duty; 
3  per  cent  ad  val.  bill  of  entry  tax 

Butter- 
Trinidad    $1  per  100  lbs.  $4  per  100  lbs. 

Surtax  15  per  cent  of  duty 

Barbados   7s.  6d.  per  100  lbs.       £1  per  100  lbs. 

Surtax  10  per  cent  of  duty 

British  Guiana   $1.50  per  100  lbs.      $4.56  per  100  lbs. 

Surtax  30  p.c.  of  duty; 
3  per  cent  ad  val.  bill  of  entry  tax 

Condensed  and  preserved  milk — 
Trinidad — 

Containing  not  less  than  9  per  cent  butterf  at   13  cts.  per  42  lbs.      52  cts.  per  42  lbs. 

No  surtax 

Containing  less  than  9  per  cent  butterfat   $2.40  per  48  lbs.       $4.80  per  48  lbs. 

Surtax  15  per  cent  of  duty 

Barbados — 

Containing  not  less  than  9  per  cent  butterfat   Free  2s.  per  48  lbs. 

Surtax  10  per  cent  of  duty 
Containing  less  than  9  per  cent  butterfat   10s.  per  100  lbs.         £1  per  48  lbs. 

Surtax  10  per  cent  of  duty 

British  Guiana — 
Milk,  condensed,  including  milk  powder  prepared  from 

whole  milk   5  per  cent  ad  val.     15  per  cent  ad  val. 

3  per  cent  ad  val.  bill  of  entry  tax 

Milk,  condensed,  including  milk  powder,  prepared 

wholly  or  in  part  from  skimmed  milk   $4.80  per  48  lbs.      $14.40  per  48  lbs. 

Surtax  30  per  cent  of  duty ; 
3  per  cent  bill  of  entry  tax 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CEYLON  IN  1937 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
^  (One  rupee  equals  Is.  6d.) 

Calcutta,  January  27,  1938. — Ceylon  is  reported  to  have  experienced  a  better 
business  year  during  1937  than  at  any  time  since  1930.  The  colony  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  its- exports  of  tea,  rubber,  and  coconut  products.  The  value 
of  shipments  of  these  articles  during  1937  showed  substantial  increases,  owing 
mainly  to  world-wide  appreciation  in  commodity  market  levels  and  to  a  general 
improvement  in  demand.  Tea  exports  declined  in  quantity  and  were  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  1935  figure,  but  in  the  rubber  and  coconut  trades  there 
was  a  considerable  expansion  in  volume.  In  sympathy  with  more  general  busi- 
ness trends,  prices  of  export  commodities  declined  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  only  disturbing  factor  during  a  season  in  which  the 
business  confidence  of  the  colony  has  been  to  a  great  extent  restored. 

The  appended  summary  of  Ceylon's  foreign  trade  during  1937  is  based  on 
preliminary  figures  which  are  subject  to  final  revision. 

Total  Trade 

The  total  value  of  Ceylon's  foreign  trade  for  the  twelve  months  of  1937, 
exclusive  of  transactions  in  bullion  and  specie,  was  Rs.574,207,000  as  compared 
with  Rs.482,813,000  in  1936.  This  increase  was  made  up  by  a  moderate  improve- 
ment of  Rs.28,263,000  in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  Rs.63, 132,000. 
Imports  were  valued  at  Rs.242,600,000  and  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  goods 
at  Rs.331,607,000.  A  further  improvement  in  the  favourable  trade  balance 
resulted,  the  excess  of  merchandise  exports  over  imports  reaching  Rs. 89,007,000 
as  compared  with  Rs.54,137,000  in  1936  and  Rs.25,612,000  in  1935. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  Ceylon  during  1937  showed  an  increase  in  practically  every 
general  group.  The  most  important  of  these  were  oils,  principally  motor  spirit; 
iron  and  steel  goods,  many  of  such  articles  being  required  for  packing  and  as 
containers  for  the  export  of  Ceylon  produce;  and  motor  vehicles  and  parts. 
There  was  also  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  importation  of  miscellaneous 
foodstuffs,  presumably  fish,  from  India  and  adjacent  islands,  and  a  varied  range 
of  other  similar  articles.  Classified  according  to  countries  of  origin,  two-thirds 
of  the  total  value  of  Ceylon's  imports  is  credited  to  British  Empire  countries. 
During  1937  the  value  of  imports  from  these  countries  was  Rs. 160, 799 ,000, 
approximately  66  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  valued  at  Rs.242,600,000.  The 
United  Kingdom  headed  the  list  of  suppliers  of  Ceylon's  requirements  of  imported 
goods  with  a  total  of  Rs. 53,807,000,  closely  followed  by  India  and  succeeded 
in  order  of  importance  by  Burma,  Japan,  Sumatra,  Iran,  Java,  Australia,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Siam.  South  Africa,  Siam,  and  Iran  have  lost 
considerable  trade  in  the  Ceylon  market  during  the  past  two  years,  while  notable 
increases  have  been  credited  to  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

EXPORTS 

Tea  is  Ceylon's  principal  export  commodity.  As  noted  above,  the  volume 
of  this  trade  fell  off  slightly  during  1937,  but  an  increase  in  price  resulted  in  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  year's  shipments  from  Rs.  153,391, 000  in  1936  to 
Rs.170,1 19,000.  An  even  larger  improvement  was  recorded  in  the  case  of  rubber, 
tonnage  having  increased  from  50,000  to  70,000  and  value  from  Rs.46,840,000  to 
Rs.77,010,000.  The  coconut  trade,  comprising  copra,  oil,  desiccated  coconuts 
and  fresh  nuts,  also  showed  a  substantial  appreciation  in  export  values, 
Rs.48,466,000  in  1937  as  compared  with  Rs.33,558,000  in  1936. 
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The  value  of  shipments  of  these  three  commodities  make  up  Rs. 295 ,595 ,000 
out  of  a  total  value  for  all  domestic  exports  of  Rs.309,730,000.  Export  sale? 
of  other  domestic  products  of  minor  importance,  such  as  cocoa,  cardamoms, 
cinnamon,  plumbago,  and  citronella  oil,  showed  improvement  over  the  two 
previous  years. 

Ceylon  is  even  more  dependent  on  Empire  markets  for  exports  than  for 
imports.  Purchases  by  British  countries  amounted  to  practically  Rs  .209 ,000,000 
out  of  the  total  value  of  domestic  exports  of  Rs.309,729,774,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  is  credited  with  Rs.  143,000,000  of  this  amount.  Much  of  this 
total,  however,  represents  the  value  of  transhipments  at  United  Kingdom  ports. 
The  United  States  ranks  second  as  an  export  market,  purchasing'  approximately 
half  of  Ceylon's  production  of  raw  rubber.  Canada  takes  third  place,  followed 
by  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Germany,  and  New  Zealand.  The  value  of 
exports  to  all  principal  countries  showed  improvement  over  1936  except  in  the 
case  of  India  and  Mexico. 

Trade  With  Canada 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  Canadian  trade  with  Ceylon  during  the 
past  year.  Official  Canadian  returns  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1936 
and  1937,  show  imports  from  Ceylon  to  have  increased  from  $2,917,879  to 
$3,962,468  and  exports  to  have  fallen  off  from  $223,086  to  $136,558.  Ceylon 
statistics,  however,  show  that  exports  to  Canada  had  appreciated  from 
Rs.10,009,168  in  1936  to  Rs.16,261,711  in  1937,  and  that  imports  of  Canadian 
goods  had  increased  in  value  from  Rs.427,760  to  Rs.720,930.  The  latter  figure 
represents  a  larger  value  of  imports  of  Canadian  products  to  the  Ceylon  market 
than  had  been  recorded  for  many  years  before. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  individual  products  from  Ceylon  to  Canada  are  confined  largely 
to  black  tea,  coconut  oil,  and  rubber,  the  values  for  these  commodities  for  the 
past  twelve  months  having  been  Rs.6,125,039,  Rs.4,978,217,  and  Rs.4,829,586 
respectively.  The  value  of  tea  exports  showed  a  slight  decrease  from  that  for 
the  previous  year,  but  shipments  of  coconut  oil  and  rubber  increased  to  more 
than  four  and  three  times  the  1936  values  respectively.  Raw  cocoa  exports 
were  valued  at  Rs.291,845,  and  those  of  desiccated  coconuts  at  Rs.83,325. 
Other  items  in  this  trade  were  of  only  minor  importance. 

IMPORTS 

The  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  Canadian  commodities  into  Ceylon 
was  principally  in  motor  cars,  commercial  vehicles,  and  spare  parts.  There  was 
also  a  fair  increase  in  Canadian  sales  of  toilet  soap.  Details  of  imports  from 
Canada  are  shown  below: — 

Imports  into  Ceylon  from  Canada  in  1937 


Value 

Motor  cars   Rs.145,546 

Motor  trucks  and  buses   114,161 

Toilet  soap   87,715 

Parts  for  motor  vehicles   55,999 

Rubber  tires   49,232 

Belting,  other  than  leather   34,870 

Typewriters   30,451 

Photographic  materials   28,924 

Clocks     28,808 

Cereal  foods   26,798 

Evaporated  milk   19,965 

Lumber  . .   13,096 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs  . .  . .   12,351 

Silk  hosiery   12,153 

Canned  fish   11,695 

Other  commodities   49,166 


Total   Rs.720,930 
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Canadian  trade  to  the  Ceylon  market  is  believed  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  is  warranted  by  current  market  conditions.  The  Ceylon  tariff  provides 
for  substantial  preferences  in  favour  of  a  wide  range  of  typical  Canadian  exports. 
Many  of  the  larger  import  firms  of  Ceylon  state  that  they  are  interested  in 
developing  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  who  are  prepared  to  give  close 
consideration  to  the  requirements  of  their  market  and  that,  given  such  co-opera- 
tion, they  are  optimistic  regarding  the  development  of  business.  Canadian  firms 
interested  in  this  territory  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Calcutta,  India. 

TRADE  OF  ADEN,  1936-37 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  equals  $0-377  Canadian) 

Calcutta,  January  27,  1938. — Aden  has  been  a  Crown  Colony  since  April  1, 
1937.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  particularly  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  The  colony 
has  been  British  territory  since  1839  and,  as  compared  with  its  original  area 
of  some  15  square  miles,  has  now,  following  the  addition  of  several  adjacent 
islands  and  parts  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  a  total  area  of  80  square  miles. 
Aden  is  a  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia. 

The  colony  has  a  total  population  of  approximately  50,000,  mostly  Arabs. 
Their  principal  occupations  are  the  cultivation  of  various  crops,  fishing,  boat 
building,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  cigarettes.  Agricultural  production 
is  varied  and  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

The  port  of  Aden  is  undergoing  continual  development,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  eventually  be  suitable  for  vessels  of  large  size.  A  board  of  trustees 
has  had  charge  of  port  administration  since  1888.  Aden  is  a  free  port  and  is  on 
the  route  of  many  shipping  lines  calling  at  Bombay  and  Persian  gulf  ports. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Aden  during  recent  years  has  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rs.100,000,000  ($40,000,000).  During  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1937,  imports  were  valued  at  Rs.68,717,900  and  exports  at 
Rs.41, 457,358,  these  figures  being  slightly  less  than  for  <he  previous  year  but 
considerably  in  excess  of  all  previous  totals. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  have  invariably  been  greater  than  exports,  as  is  natural  in  the  case 
of  a  free  port  such  as  Aden  where  there  is  practically  no  agricultural  or  industrial 
production  beyond  that  required  to  meet  local  demands.  Among  the  principal 
articles  imported,  oils  and  cotton  piece-goods  are  of  prime  importance,  making 
up,  between  them,  over  40  per  cent  of  an  average  year's  purchases  from  abroad. 
These  are  succeeded  by  grain,  raw  skins,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  coal,  wearing 
apparel,  and  spices.  It  is  significant  that,  with  the  exception  of  oil  and  coal 
required  for  vessels  calling  at  the  port,  all  these  principal  imports  are  for  every- 
day human  consumption. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Aden  show  considerably  less  variety  than  do  imports.  Cotton 
manufactures  head  the  list,  followed  by  raw  skins,  salt,  coffee,  grain,  tobacco, 
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oils,  spices,  and  provisions,  all  other  export  values  being  of  comparatively  minor 
importance.  The  two  principal  items  in  this  trade,  cotton  manufactures  and 
raw  skins,  make  up  over  40  per  cent  of  total  export  values. 

There  is  a  general  similarity  between  Aden's  import  and  export  returns 
which  is,  of  course,  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  commodities  involved 
are  imported  into  Aden  for  direct  transhipment  to  the  Arabian  hinterland  and 
adjacent  markets  or  for  sale  as  ship  stores. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  bulk  of  Aden's  imports  are  drawn  from  Iraq,  Japan,  India,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Japan's  importance  in  this  trade  is  increasing — based  prin- 
cipally on  sales  of  cotton  textile  materials — and  is  illustrative  of  that  country's 
penetration  of  various  markets  in  the  Near  East.  Imports  from  Iraq  are  largely 
of  fuel  oils.  Those  from  India  comprise  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods,  tobacco, 
and  a  substantial  part  of  all  general  imports,  while  the  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  a  share  in  practically  all  branches  of  this  trade. 

Aden's  export  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  numerous  ports  of  Muscat,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Shipments  to  these  destinations  account  for  prac- 
tically one-third  of  an  average  year's  export  business.  Second  in  importance 
as  an  export  market  are  the  ports  of  Djibouti  and  Obokh  on  the  African  main- 
land, followed  by  the  British  Somali  coast.  France  is  the  fourth  in  importance 
among  Aden's  export  markets.  This  is  a  result  of  the  despatch  of  numerous 
cargoes  from  French  Somaliland  to  Aden  by  small  craft  for  transhipment  to 
steamers  on  the  European  run;  coffee  is  one  of  the  chief  commodities  making 
up  this  trade.  India  is  next  in  importance,  closely  followed  by  the  United  States, 
shipments  to  which  are  composed  largely  of  hides  and  skins. 

Canadian  trade  with  Aden  is  limited  and  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  11,  1937,  amounted  to  only  0-06  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  colony.  The 
value  of  this  trade  was  Rs.57,380  (about  $22,000),  made  up  largely  by  sales  of 
motor  spirit  and  kerosene  and  of  motor  cars  and  accessories.  Exports  from  Aden 
to  the  Canadian  market  were  negligible  during  the  year  under  review. 

Shipping 

Owing  partly  to  the  development  of  its  port  facilities,  but  also  to  the  growth 
of  import  and  export  trade  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Arabia,  Aden  has  become  increasingly  important  among  shipping  centres 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Far  East.  Between  the  years  1932-33  and 
1936-37  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  increased  from  1,461  with  a 
tonnage  of  6,092,187  to  1,911  with  a  tonnage  of  7,598,074. 

Aden's  Development  as  a  Trading  Centre 

The  volume  of  trade  at  present  handled  by  business  firms  located  in  Aden  is 
comparatively  small.  The  improvement  in  living  conditions  in  the  colony, 
however,  together  with  increased  use  of  the  port,  will  undoubtedly  encourage 
the  establishment  there  of  import  and  export  firms  who  will  be  able  to  cater  mors 
efficiently  to  adjacent  markets  than  others  now  situated  at  greater  distances 
from  them  with  the  result  that  Aden  will  probably  be  of  considerably  more 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters  than  at  present. 
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MARKET   CONDITIONS   FOR   MILK   PRODUCTS   IN  MALTA 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Condensed  Milk 

Milan,  February  5,  1938. — There  is  a  considerable  importation  of  milk 
products  into  Malta  owing  to  the  lack  of  local  herds;  the  chief  domestic  supply 
is  goat's  milk. 

Imports  are  chiefly  from  the  Netherlands  and  comprise  large  quantities  of 
condensed  milk  and  cream,  as  well  as  evaporated,  sterilized,  and  powdered 
milk.  The  type  of  condensed  milk  chiefly  imported  is  sweetened  and  must 
contain  9  per  cent  butter  fat.  Sweetened  whole  condensed  milk  is  imported  in 
14-ounce  tins,  forty-eight  to  the  wooden  case.  Sweetened  condensed  skim  milk 
comes  in  12-  or  14-ounce  tins,  also  packed  forty -eight  to  the  case.  Importation 
of  the  latter  type  is  more  limited.  The  labels  on  the  tins  should  be  attractive, 
but  no  particular  colours  are  preferred.  Condensed  milk  is  used  in  Malta 
chiefly  as  infants'  food.   The  Canadian  product  enters  duty  free. 


prices 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Malta,  and  although  the  majority  of  Maltese 
firms  prefer  to  buy  on  a  commission  basis,  it  is  assumed  that  most  Canadian 
firms  are  chiefly  interested  in  outright  sales.  At  the  present  time  the  price  of 
sweetened  whole  condensed  milk  per  case  c.i.f.  Malta  is  about  15s.,  while  that 
of  sweetened  condensed  skim  milk  is  about  7s. 


IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  condensed  milk  into  Malta  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1937,  according  to  the  Maltese  Customs 
statistics.  These  imports  are  fairly  steady  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  in  so 
far  as  whole  condensed  milk  is  concerned;  the  importation  of  condensed  skim 
milk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  during  the  spring: — 

Imports  of  Condensed  Milk  and  Cream,  July  to  September,  1937 

Condensed  milk —                                                                Cases  £ 

United  Kingdom                                                                727  512 

Canada                                                                              30  22 

Irish  Free  State                                                                 50  27 

Denmark                                                                             110  61 

Netherlands                                                                  12,815  9,605 

Norway                                                                            6,100  4,972 

Switzerland                                                                      215  182 

20,047  15,381 

Dried  or  condensed  (containing  sugar  or  starch  or  a 
mixture) — 

United  Kingdom                                                                 60  267 

Evaporated — 

United  Kingdom                                                                 85  75 

Belgium                                                                             52  34 

Denmark                                                                          127  71 

Netherlands                                                                   3,270  1,879 

3,534  2,059 

Sterilized — 

United  Kingdom                                                                     5  6 

Irish  Free  State                                                                 25  14 

Norway                                                                                50  36 

80  56 

Cream — 

United  Kingdom                                                               253  225 

Denmark                                                                          180  89 


433 
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Milk  Powder 

The  type  of  skim  milk  powder  imported  into  Malta  is  spray  skimmed, 
97-5  per  cent  total  solids.  Imported  whole  milk  powder  is  also  of  the  spray 
type.  Skim  milk  powder  is  imported  in  56-pound  sealed  tins,  two  tins  to  a 
case.  Importation  of  this  product  began  in  1937,  and  only  about  5  tons  have 
been  imported,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  ice  cream  vendors. 

Spray  whole  milk  powder  is  imported  in  1-pound  tins,  three  dozen  tins 
to  the  case;  this  importation  also  has  only  recently  begun.  There  have  been 
no  imports  into  Malta  of  roller  skim  milk  powder,  so  that,  no  information  is 
available  with  respect  to  size  and  type  of  container  or  packing.  Whole  milk 
powder  is  used  chiefly  in  Malta  as  full  cream  for  household  use;  skim  milk 
powder  is  sold  to  ice  cream  vendors  and  bakers. 

Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Malta.  The  approximate  price  for  spray 
skim  milk  powder,  c.i.f.  Malta,  is  from  £35  to  £40  per  ton,  while  whole  milk 
powder  averages  about  18s.  per  dozen  1 -pound  tins. 

According  to  the  Maltese  Customs  statistics,  imports  of  milk  powder  into 
Malta  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1937,  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Milk  Powder,  July  to  September,  1937 

Cases 

United  Kingdom   333 

Australia   160 

Canada   17 

New  Zealand   45 

Switzerland   60 

615  1,585 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO,   OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER, 

1937 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  February  11,  1938. — During  the  last  quarter  of  1937  business 
in  Mexico  was  adversely  affected  due  to  a  continued  tightening  of  credit,  which 
tended  to  reduce  turnover,  contrary  to  the  usual  trend  at  that  season,  and  collec- 
tions were  slow. 

The  shortage  of  crops  in  certain  districts  and  curtailment  of  government 
expenditures  also  affected  sales,  while  a  3  per  cent  advance  income  tax  resulted 
in  higher  prices  both  for  imported  goods  and  those  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Unsettled  conditions  in  the  petroleum  industry  also  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
business  generally.  However,  certain  concessions  granted  one  of  the  principal 
producing  companies  in  November  helped  to  improve  the  situation  slightly. 
According  to  recent  estimates  the  strike  in  the  Poza  Rica  oil  fields,  which  has 
now  extended  over  many  months,  has  caused  a  loss  of  between  eleven  and 
twelve  million  pesos,  and  the  resulting  uncertain  situation  is  reflected  in  the  hesi- 
tancy of  capital  to  invest  in  new  enterprises. 

Industrial  Trend 

While  private  construction  in  the  period  under  review  did  not  show  much 
reduction  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter,  work  on  government  projects 
was  curtailed.  In  December  the  power  company  supplying  the  Federal  District 
announced  that  no  new  light  or  power  contracts  would  be  accepted  after  January 
1,  1938,  which  would  further  tend  to  reduce  construction  activities. 

Cotton  textile  prices  remained  steady,  while  cold  spells  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  resulted  in  woollen  goods  moving  briskly  with  moderate  stocks 
on  hand. 
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Unsatisfactory  conditions  continued  in  the  rayon  industry,  and  the  weaker 
organizations  are  being  gradually  eliminated.  Several  plants  discontinued  opera- 
tions during  December,  due  to  severe  competition  and  restricted  credit. 

Manufactured  foodstuffs  showed  a  falling  off  in  sale©  because  of  strict 
credits,  but  where  credits  were  satisfactory  improvement  was  noted,  with  an 
upward  price  tendency.  In  electrical  goods,  movement  was  slow,  particularly 
in  radios,  and  this  situation  will  be  accentuated  in  view  of  the  power  company's 
decision,  particularly  where  household  electrical  goods  such  as  ranges,  washing 
machines,  etc.,  are  involved. 

Sales  of  auto  tires  and  tubes  were  good  during  November,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  leaving  stocks  in  December  about  normal. 

Agricultural  machinery  sales  were  at  a  low  ebb  during  the  quarter  as  were 
also  those  of  industrial  machinery,  but  distributors  look  forward  to  brighter 
prospects  in  the  current  year. 

Agriculture 

A  large  percentage  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  Laguna  district  is  reported 
to  be  in  government  warehouses  awaiting  future  sales  contracts  with  domestic 
consumers.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Government  to  reduce  cotton  planting  in  1938 
and  encourage  wheat  planting  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  shortage  of  the 
latter  product  such  as  has  been  experienced  in  the  past. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  carry  over  a  large  part  of  the  cotton  crop  by 
keeping  exports  at  a  minimum,  the  exportable  surplus  amounting  to  from  75,000 
to  90,000  bales.  The  1937  cotton  crop  approximated  300,000  bales,  with  an 
estimated  domestic  consumption  of  250,000  bales. 

In  order  to  secure  a  better  distribution  of  crop  planting  in  the  Laguna 
district  the  following  distribution  of  crops  has  been  planned  by  the  Govern- 
ment: cotton,  60,500  hectares;  wheat,  35,000;  alfalfa,  6,700;  and  soya,  1,800 
hectares. 

CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES,  OCTOBER  TO 

DECEMBER,  1937 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Honduras 

Mexico  City,  February  11,  1938.— The  last  quarter  of  1937  showed  no 
improvement  in  general  conditions  throughout  the  Republic  of  Honduras  over 
the  preceding  three  months.  Merchants  continued  to  feel  the  effect  of  slow  sales, 
with  a  consequent  over-stocking  of  merchandise  and  difficulty  in  meeting  obliga- 
tions on  due  date.  The  international  boundary  dispute  with  the  neighbouring 
Republic  of  Nicaragua;  was  also  a  cause  of  uncertainty. 

While  banana  shipments  from  the  northern  coast  region  showed  a  decline 
in  October  as  compared  with  September  of  about  100,000  stems,  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  391,811  stems  were  exported  as  compared  with  399,014  in 
the  same  two  months  of  1936.  AH  bananas  exported  during  1937  went,  to  the 
United  States  and  amounted  to  2,476,917  stems  as  compared  with  2,4.01,840  in 
1936.  The  new  banana  disease  "  leaf  spart ■ "  has  seriously  affected  banana  pro- 
duction, upon  which  the  entire  prosperity  of  the  northern  coast  depends. 

The  entire  production  of  coconuts  for  the  year,  amounting  to  2,644,700  as 
compared  to  1,618,000  in  1936,  went  to  the  United  States. 
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Citrus  fruit  shipments  in  1937  totalled  721,243  cases  as  against  75,978 
cases  in  1936.  With  the  exception  of  3,200  cases  destined  for  Panama,  all  the 
exports  in  1937  were  consigned  to  Canada. 

El  Salvador 

Declines  in  coffee  prices  towards  the  close  of  1937  adversely  affected  com- 
merce in  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  but  the  Government  announced  that  all 
possible  efforts  would  be  made  to  assist  the  local  industry.  The  export  tax  on 
all  coffee  sold  after  November  2  was  reduced  by  67  per  cent; 

In  order  to  offset  the  loss  of  income  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  coffee  export 
tax^  a  temporary  suspension  as  from  January  1,  1938,  of  payments  under  the 
Foreign  Loan  Readjustment  Agreement  of  1936  was  decreed,  although  quotas 
for  November  and  December  have  been  paid. 

The  1936-37  export  of  coffee  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country 
and  the  prices  generally  favourable.  Shipments  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
October  31,  1937,  totalled  961,462  bags  (the  latest  figures  available),  with 
stocks  in  ports  of  2,342  bags.  The  United  States,  principally  through  San  Fran- 
cisco, took  65-8  per  cent  of  all  coffee  exports. 

Exchange  rates  continued  to  remain  steady  at  2-50  eolones  to  the  United 
States  dollar.  Although  reserves  of  the  Central  Bank  have  been  maintained 
above  legal  requirements,  they  showed  a  decline  towards  the  end  of  December, 
due  to  heavy  demands  throughout  November  to  take  care  of  the  coffee  situa- 
tion. 

Guatemala 

(One  quetzal  equals  $1  Canadian;  one  quintal  equals  220  pounds) 

The  general  situation  in  Guatemala,  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee, 
the  country's  main  source  of  revenue,  has  for  several  months  been  one  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  Government  of  Guatemala  does  not  appear  to  be  prepared  to  take 
any  action  to  reduce  the  export  tax  on  coffee  of  \\  quetzal  ($1.50  United  States 
currency)  per  quintal.  Many  planters  are  in  financial  difficulties  as  the  result 
of  having  heavily  mortgaged  their  properties  with  the  Banco  Central.  Producers 
of  maize,  the  next  most  important  crop,  are  apparently  in  a  better  position. 

Trade  prospects  are  naturally  governed  by  the  coffee  situation,  and  imports 
will  tend  to  show  a  marked  decrease  with  an  anticipated  decline  in  purchasing 
power  in  the  current  year. 

Imports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1937  were  nearly  25  per  cent  more  in 
volume  and  47  per  cent  greater  in  value  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1936. 

Exports  showed  a  small  increase  over  1936,  but  not  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
excess  over  imports.  Statistics  for  the  period  January  to  November  show  an 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  approximately  250,000  quetzales  as  compared 
with  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  same  period  of  1936  of  about 
3,250,000  quetzales. 

Coffee  exports  for  the  first  eleven  weeks  of  the  current  crop  year  were 
valued  at  78,975  quetzales  as  against  28,169  quetzales  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1936-37.   Shipments  went  principally  to  the  United  States. 

Banana  exports,  principally  from  Pacific  ports,  tended  to  show  gains,  being 
about  13  per  cent  more  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1937  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  the  previous  year. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand 

TARIFF  INCREASES 

Increased  duties  on  several  items  of  the  New  Zealand  tariff  became  effective 
on  March  1.  This  upward  revision  of  rates  is  a  safeguarding  measure  in  con- 
sequence of  increased  manufacturing  costs  in  New  Zealand,  resulting  from  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours. 

The  appended  table,  based  on  information  cabled  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  sets  forth  new  rates  applicable  to 
Canada  and  to  countries  under  the  general  tariff.  In  each  case  the  former  rates 
also  are  given.  The  former  rates  are  shown  inclusive  of  a  surtax  of  nine- 
fortieths  of  the  duty.  In  the  new  tariff  measure  this  surtax  is  removed  as  regards 
Canada,  except  on  the  footwear  items.  It  remains  on  the  general  tariff  but  is 
included  in  the  rates  quoted  below. 

The  abbrevation  n.e.i.  means  "  not  elsewhere  included  "  in  the  complete 
tariff. 

Rate  to  Canada        General  Tariff 
Commodities  Former     New       Former  New- 

Soap,  cleansing,  all  kinds;  soap-powder,  extract  of 
soap,  dry  soap,  soft-soap,  liquid  soap,  soap  solu- 
tions;   washing    or    cleansing    powders,  crystals, 

pastes  or  liquids,  n.e.i  ad  val.       24J%       30%         6U%  67f% 

Shirts,  pyjamas,  and  nightdresses,  not  being  knitted 
or  made-up  from  knitted  materials;   collars  and 

cuffs  for  shirts  ad  val.       242%       40%         6U%       79f  % 

Braces,    suspenders,    garters,    belts,    and  similar 

articles  ad  val.       24^%       40%         611%       79f  % 

Gloves,    and   mittens,    other   than    those  composed 

wholly  or  principally  of  rubber  or  asbestos,  .ad  val.       24|%       40%         61|%  61£% 

Neckties  *  ad  val.       24£%       40%         61£%  79|% 

Men's  and  boys'  overcoats,  n.e.i.,  suits,  coats,  trousers, 

waistcoats,  and  similar  articles  ad  val.       30f  %       45%         61|%  79|% 

Apparel,  clothing,  and  hosiery,  n.e.i  ad  val.       30f%       45%         6U%  79|% 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  ad  val.       39|%       55%         6U%  79|% 

Hats  and  caps,  in  any  stage  of  manufacture,  including 

hat-hoods  n.e.i  ad  val.       24i%       40%         61£%  79|% 

Millinery  of  all  kinds,  including  trimmed  hats,  caps, 

and  bonnets  ad  val.       24^%       40%         61|%  79|% 

Boots,     shoes,     clogs,     pattens,     shoettes,  sandals, 

goloshes,    overshoes,    and    other    footwear,  n.e.i. 

(except  rubber)  ad  val.       24J%       30|%       6U%       67f % 

or,  if  higher,  per  pair    3s.  9d.    7s.  4^d. 

Slippers  ad  val.       24|%       30|%       61£%  67|% 

Leather,  japanned,  or  enamelled;  also  such  other 
leather  specially  suited  for  furniture  and  uphols- 
tery work,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Minister, 
and  under  conditions  prescribed  by  him  (ex- 
cept patent  leather)   '..  ..ad  val.        3%         20%  3%  36f% 

Leather  n.e.i.;  belts  (not  being  apparel),  and  belt- 
ing, wholly  or  partly  composed  of  leather  .  .  'ad  val.       18|%       20%         30f  %  36|% 

or,  if  higher,  per  lb.        S27Ao        3d.         6^d.  6|d. 

Cardboard  boxes,  and  paper  boxes,  complete;  paper, 
and  cardboard,  cut  or  shaped  for  wrappers,  boxes 

or  other  receptacles  ad  val.       24&%       30%       6U%  67|% 

Paper,  celluloid,  or  similar  materials,  and  wrappers 
made  from  such  materials,  printed,  lithographed, 

or  ruled,  n.e.i   ad  val.       24|%       30%         67|%  73i% 

Show-cards,  and  calendars,  all  kinds,  including  glacier 

stickers  suited  for  exhibition  on  windows  ..ad  val.       24|%       30%         61j%  67|% 

Stationery,  and  paper,  manufactured — viz.,  account- 
books,  scribbling-books,  letter-books,  copying  letter- 
books,  counter  books,  guard  books,  copy-books  with 
headlines  on  each  page,  drawing-books,  sketch-books, 
diaries,  birthday-books,  scribbling,  and  letter 
blocks;  book-covers;  book-markers;  billhead,  in- 
voice, and  statement  forms;  cheque,  and  draft 
forms;  tags;  labels,  all  kinds;  printed  window- 
tickets;  blotting-pads;  Christmas,  New  Year,  birth- 
day, Easter,  and  other  booklets  and  cards,  n.e.i.; 
printed,  lithographed,  ruled,  or  embossed  stationery, 

n.e.i.:  albums,  all  kinds  ad  val.       24|%       30%         614%  671% 
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Rate  to  Canada       General  Tariff 
Commodities  Former     New       Former  New 

Stationery  n.e.i.;  cards,  printers'  menu,  program,  cal- 
endar, Christmas,  and  similar,  of  cardboard,  cellu- 
loid, or  similar  material,  edged,  or  having  embossed 
or  printed  thereon  such  words  as  "Menu",  "Calen- 
dar", "Christmas  Greetings",  but  otherwise  un- 
printed,  and  suited  to  be  completed  in  New  Zealand 

ad  val.       24i%       30%         554%  61£% 
Carbons  or  electrodes  for  arc  lamps,  for  electric  fur- 
naces, or  for  electric  welding  ad  val.        Free       10%        30|%  42|% 

Wireless  broadcast  receiving  sets,  built  up,  but  not 

mounted  in  cabinets  ad  val.        3%        20%        42|%  614% 

Wireless  broadcast  receiving  sets,  mounted  in  cabinets 

ad  val.        3%         30%         554%       79f  % 
Stone  crushing  machines,  viz.,  jaw  crushers  ..ad  val.       124%       30%        42|%  614% 

Concrete  mixers  ad  val.       18|%       30%         49%  614% 

Other  kinds  of  machinery,  machines,  engines,  and 
appliances,  n.e.i.  (excluding  vacuum  pumps  for  use 

of  milking  machines)  ad  val.       244%       30%         554%  614% 

Hardware,  hollowware,  and  ironmongery,  n.e.i.; 
manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  articles  of 
metal,  and  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured 
articles  of  metal  in  combination  with  any  other 
material,  n.e.i.  (excluding  petrol  pumps  and  parts) 

ad  val.       244%       30%    •    554%  614% 
Paints,  and  colours,  ground  in  liquid,  n.e.i.;  paints 
mixed  ready  for  use;  enamel  paints;  ships'  anti- 
•  fouling  composition;   paint-thinners,  n.e.i.;  driers, 

n.e.i  ad  val.       18f%       25%         42f%  554% 

Varnishes;  lacquers;  Brunswick  black;  japans;  litho- 
graphic varnishes;  printers'  ink  reducer;  terebine; 
gold-size;  liquid  stains  for  wood;  metallic  paints, 
and  liquid  medium  for  mixing  with  the  same; 
petrifying-liquids  n.e.i.  suited  for  waterproofing  con- 
crete, plaster,  and  similar  surfaces,  or  for  use  as 
paint;  fused  gums  for  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes  ad  val.       18|%       25%         42£%  554% 

Preparations  for  removing  paint  and  varnish.. ad  val.       18|%       25%         42|%  554% 

Doors,  wooden,  plain  or  glazed  ad  val.       264%       35%         57|%  681% 

or,  if  higher,  per  door      4s.  2§d.       6s.     7s.  lOJd.     9s.  ll7/iod. 
Woodenware,     and     turnery,     n.e.i.;  saddletrees; 
wooden  tackle-blocks  (except  veneers  and  plywood) 

ad  val.       244%       30%         554%  614% 
Knitted  or  lock  stitched  piece-goods  of  silk,  arti- 
ficial silk,   and  in  combination  with  other  ma- 
terials except  wool  or  hair  ad  val.        3%         10%         18f%  30|% 

Rubber  hose,  tubing,  piping,  n.e.i  ad  val.        3%         15%         30|%  42|% 

Hide  leather,  crust  or  rough  tanned,  but  undressed 

ad  val.        64%       20%         12*%  36|% 

or,  if  higher,  per  lb   3d.    64d. 

Rubber  washers  ad  val.        3%         15%        244%  36|% 

Hand  roller  lawn-mowers  ad  val.       244%       30%        554%  67|% 

Rubber  milking  machine  parts  ad  val.        3%         15%  3%  30|% 

Storage  batteries  including  parts  ad  val.        Free       20%         30|%  49% 

Electric  irons  ad  val.       24J%       30%         554%  614% 

Rubber,  excluding  sponge  rubber  in  sheets,  strips, 
cords  or  channels,  also  all  articles  n.e.i.  wholly 

rubber  ad  val.        3%        15%  3%  30|% 

Rates  to  Australia  on  the  above-listed  articles  are  the  same  as  the  rates  to 
Canada  except  as  regards  five  items  on  which  rates  to  Australia  are:  soap,  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  men's  and  boys'  overcoats,  etc.,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
apparel  n.e.i.,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  boots  and  shoes,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
or,  if  higher,  4s.  per  pair;  slippers,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Many  new  rates  have  been  introduced  as  applicable  to  Australia  only  which 
are,  in  general,  higher  than  the  former  rates  to  Australia. 
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Australia 

TARIFF  DECISIONS 

Recent  Australian  customs  decisions,  as  to  the  classification  and  rates  of 
duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised,  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Boring  plant,  oil,  rotary,  complete,  and  tools  therefor,  capable  of  drilling  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  3,000  feet,  including  replacement  parts  imported  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
servicing  such  plant,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  general  tariff  (by-law  under  Item  174Y). 

House  lighting  sets,  consisting  of  a  200-watt  D.C.  generator,  petrol  engine,  petrol  tank, 
and  instrument  board,  built  as  one  unit  with  the  generator  and  engine  having  a  common 
shaft,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  50  per  cent  when  from  "most 
favoured  "  countries,  65  per  cent  under  general  tariff,  rates  to  increase  as  present  Australian 
exchange  depreciation  may  be  lessened  (Item  179Dlc4a). 

High-tension  wires,  with  terminals  attached,  for  transmitting  current  from  the  distributor 
or  magneto  to  the  spark  plugs,  imported  separately,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British 
preferential  tariff,  65  per  cent  under  general  tariff  (Item  178E). 

Synthetic  resins  in  dry  form,  or  in  viscous  or  plastic  form  which  are  non-fluid  at  25 
degrees  C,  or  concentrated  solutions  in  a  volatile  solvent  the  quantity  of  synthetic  resin 
therein  being  not  less  than  50  per  cent  by  weight,  provided  that  security  be  given  that  such 
synthetic  resins  will  be  used  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  enamels,  or  varnishes,  are 
free  of  duty  under  all  tariffs  (by-law  under  Item  232E1). 

Timber  for  making  boxes,  printed  or  imprinted,  being  cut  to  size  and  dressed,  partly 
dressed,  or  undressed,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  packing  eggs,  canned  dried 
or  fresh  fruits,  for  export,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  general  tariff  (by-law  under  Item  404). 

The  ruling  regarding  timber  for  making  boxes,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1776  (February  12,  1938),  page  218,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "  Where 
provision  is  made  for  admission  under  customs  by-law  of  timber  for  making  boxes,  the 
dyeing  or  staining  in  one  colour  of  such  timber  does  not  preclude  admission  thereof  under 
the  by-law  item  concerned,  but  the  timber  must  not  bear  lettering  or  designs  except  where 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  relative  by-law." 

Pilchards  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  pastes,  free  under  British  preferential  tariff, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (by-law  under  Item  404). 

Ring  watches,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  general  tariff  (Item  318A4b). 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of 
Canadian  and/or  Australian  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance 
with  Australian  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates.  Goods 
from  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 

Mexico 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  REGULATIONS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  February  21,  1938,  that  the  Mexican  weights  and  measures  regula- 
tions (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1768:  December  18,  1937,  page 
1039)  set  forth  that  the  use  of  the  metric  system  would  be  enforced  strictly  as 
from  January  1.  1938.  for  designating  the  weight  or  measurement  of  merchan- 
dise entering  this  country;  but,  according  to  the  latest  official  information,  the 
aforesaid  regulations  have  been  slightly  modified  in  so  far  that  in  designating 
such  weights  and  measurements  of  merchandise  in  catalogues  and  advertising 
matter  they  will  not  be  applied  when  such  material  is  sent  directly  from  the 
exporter  to  prospective  customers  in  Mexico. 

Where  such  advertising  matter  is  distributed  within  Mexico  by  the  ex- 
porters' representative,  agent,  or  branch  office,  or  by  the  Mexican  importer,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  the  metric  system  exclusively  in  indicating  the  measure 
or  weight  of  the  merchandise  advertised,  deleting  all  reference  to  units  of  other 
systems  of  weight  or  measure. 

SURTAXES  CONTINUED  IN  FORCE 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes  that 
under  a  Mexican  decree  published  December  31,  1937,  the  surtax  of  3  per  cent 
of  the  duty  on  shipments  by  freight  and  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  parcel 
post  shipments  is  continued  in  force  for  the  year  1938. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  28,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 

ending  Monday,  February  28,  1038,  and  for  the  week  ending  'Monday,,  February  21,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate:— 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Feb.  21 

Feb.  28 ' 

• 

Schilling 

.1407 

<fc      1  8Q  ^ 

$     1 8Q4 

3f 

"2 

Belga 

.1001 

1  RQ  8 

1  fiQ8 

2 

Lev 

.0072 

oi  9Q 

oi  9Q 

6 

Krone 

.0296 

03,^1 

.  U  GO  1 

03^9 
.  V  o  o  z 

3 

Krone 

.  2680 

9937 
.  ZZo  / 

9941 

4 

TV/Turk  Ira 

.0252 

0991 

.0222 

4 

Franc 

.0392 

0398 

.  UOZO 

0397 

3 

Ti  £>i  cli  «m  n  r*k 

.2382 

403Q 

4.047 

4 

Pound 

4 . 8666 

^  019^ 
O  .  U 1  z  o 

%  0900 

2 

Drachma 

!oi30 

nno9 

00  OA 

6 

Guilder 

.4020 

5590 

.  5598 

2 

.1749 

.  /you 

9Q7^ 

4 

Unofficial 

1982 

1985 

.0526 

Afro  x 
.  UOZO 

.  UOZU 

4* 

.0176 

0933 

A>9  3i4 

5~ 

 Krone 

.  2680 

.  Z  O  l'o 

9^99 
.  ZOZZ 

"  2 

 Zloty 

!ll22 

.  1896 

.  1897 

44 

.0442 

04^3 

0,4.^4 
.U"±0'± 

4-4i 

!o060 

0074 

0073 

4i 

^2 

.1930 

.  UDUo 

.  UO'U'O 

5 

noon 
.  zOoU 

9^89 
.  ZOoZ 

9^8R 
.  ZOoO 

91 

.1930 

9391 

9391 

1* 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

OQQfi 
.  yyyu 

1   AO  00 

1 

.4985 

.  Z  /  /  4 

977^ 
.  Z  /  /  0 

3 

i'oooo 

QQ8Q 
.  yyoy 

QQQ9 

.  yyyz 

.0392 

0398 

0397 

4.8666 

K  099<^ 
O  .  UZZO 

?\  A3AA 

.0392 

0398 
.  Wo  AO 

0397 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1 .0138 

1  0443 

1  OlfiO 

Peso  (Paper) 

^4245 

.  ooi'Lr 

334R 

u  2 

XJnoffici  al 

.  2944 

.2625 

.1196 

.0584 

.0590 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0443 

1.0460 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

Unofficial 

.  0400 

.0400 

.9733 

.5463 

.5465 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2399 

.2400 

6 

.1930 

.2999 

.3025 

1.0342 

.6596 

.6605 

4.8666 

5.0050 

5.0137 

~3J 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1325 

5.1400 

China  (Shanghai)  , 

 Dollar 

.2957 

.2963 

 Dollar 

.3135 

.3138 

3 

.3650 

.3785 

.3790 

3.29 

.4985 

.2900 

.2902 

.4020 

.5590 

.  5598 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.  4590 

.4600 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.5867 

.5881 

Australia  

4.8666 

4.0100 

4.0160 

3 

4.8666 

4.0425 

4.0480 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

New  York  funds  returned  to  par  at  Montreal  on  February  24  and  remained  at  that  level 
for  the  balance  of  the  month.  Prospects  of  any  immediate  gold  outflow  appeared  to  have 
ended,  and  foreign  capital  was  reliably  reported  to  be  again  entering  United  States  financial 
markets.  Sterling  also  has  been  firm,  rising  nearly  a  cent  to  $5.02  in  the  final  days  of  the 
month.  French  franc  rates  have  moved  in  erratic  fashion,  dropping  to  3-25  cents  on  the 
24th,  then  advancing  to  3-37  cents  before  closing  at  3-27  cents.  Argentine  pesos  have  recently 
been  more  stable,  with  official  rates  around  33-45  cents  and  free  market  quotations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  26-25  cents. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Brantford,  Ont.  <  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  submit  a  copy  of  any  report 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

Miscellaneous — 

Hosiery,  Ladies'  

Hosiery,  Cotton,  for  Men  and 

Women  

Ladies'  Underwear,  Silk  and  Art 

Silk  

Underwear,  Ladies'  and  Men's.  . 
Gloves,  Industrial  (Chrome 

Splits)  

Safety  Boots  

Sheepskins  

Hockey  Sticks  made  from  Rock 
Elm  


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


94 

95 

96 
97 

98 

99 

100 

101 


Leicester,  England  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad .  .  . 
Leicester,  England  

Bridgend,  Glamorganshire 
Wales  

Bridgend,  Glamorganshire 
Wales  

Bristol,  England  

Horbury,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land  


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  March  11  and  April  8;  Montrose,  March  18  and  April 
15;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  25;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  March  10  and  April  7;  Beaverdale,  March  17;  Beaverbrae, 
March  24;  Beaverford,  March  31;  Beaverburn,  April  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  10 ;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  17 ;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  March  24;  Manchester  Port,  March  31;  Manchester  Producer,  April  6; 
Manchester  Division,  April  14 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  26;  Dorelian, 
April  9 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  9;  Athenia,  March  25;  Delilian,  April  7 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  8;  Cairnmona,  March  15;  Cairnross  (also 
calls  at  Dundee),  March  22;  Cairnesk,  April  5 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  20  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp,  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  March  9;  Hada  County,  April  7 — 
both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  March  17;  Beaverburn,  April  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Olmo,  March  17; 
Capo  Lena,  April  21 — both  Capo  Line*  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  16;  Lady  Hawkins,  March 
30;  Lady  Drake,  April  13 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  15  and  29,  April  12  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Metapan,  March  18;  a  steamer,  April  1  and  15 — 
all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports  with 
transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaimata,  March  18;  Kaikoura,  April  8 
— both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Montreal,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  March  19. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Rangoon,  March  14;  City  of  Auckland,  March  30 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Hadiotis,  March  12;  Lang- 
leebrook  (also  calls  at  Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  March  27 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  Kattegat,  Cosmopolitan  Navigation  Co.,  March  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  March  12  and  April  9;  Montrose,  March  19;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  March  26;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria, 
March  20;  Antonia,  April  11 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8;  New- 
foundland, March  29 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  March  12. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  March  11  and  April  8;  Beaverdale,  March  18;  Beaverbrae, 
March  25;  Beaverford,  April  1;  Beaverburn,  April  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  March 
12;  Andania,  March  26;  Malancha,  April  2;  Ausonia,  April  9 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line; 
Liberty,  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  17. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  12;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  19;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  March  26;  Manchester  Port,  April  2;  Manchester  Producer,  April  8; 
Manchester  Division,  April  16 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  11;  Athenia,  March  26;  Delilian,  April  9 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  10;  Cairnmona,  March  17;  Cairnross  (also 
calls  at  Dundee),  March  24;  Cairnesk,  April  7 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Kelso,  March  8; 
Bassano,  March  23;  Consuelo,  April  5 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Liberty,  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  17  (calls  at  Dundee 
but  not  at  Aberdeen);  Kelso,  March  8;  Bassano,  March  23;  Consuelo,  April  5— all  Eller- 
man's Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  March  8; 
Norwegian,  March  28;  Dorelian.  April  11— all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines; 
New  York  City,  March  16;  Boston  City,  March  30;  Bristol  City,  April  19— all  Bristol  City 
and  Dominion  Lines. 
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To  Hamburg .— Beaverdale,  March  18;  Beaverburn,  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Liberty,  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  17  (also  calls  at  Bremen). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia-America  Line,  March  18  and  April  20. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  March  21;  Svaneholm,  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line,  March  28  (also  calls  at  Scandinavian  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  March  7  and  21,  April  4;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8;  Newfoundland,  March  29 — both 
Furness  Line;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  March  14  and  28,  April  11;  Northern 
Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  16  and  30;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port 
Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre 
as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  March  18,  April  1  and  15. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March 
10;  Lady  Rodney,  March  17;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March  24;  Lady  Somers, 
March  31 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  10  and  April  21 ;  Lady 
Nelson,  March  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  7 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  March  19,  April  2  and  16  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  suffi- 
cient cargo  offered,  but  do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  April  2;  Colborne,  April 
16 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  March  9  and  April  6;  Lille- 
mor,  March  23 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Ravnaas,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  22. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaimata,  March  30;  Kaikoura,  April 
30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will«also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Yokohama,  March  21;  Port 
Montreal,  April  21 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  March 
8;  Silverteak,  April  6 — both  Silver  Line;  Cingalese  Prince,  March  24;  Malayan  Prince, 
April  21 — both  Furness-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  March  19;  Heian  Maru,  April  9;  Hikawa 
Maru,  April  23 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki,  April  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  April  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Talthybius,  March  8;  Tyndareus,  April  5 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at 
Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  March  15;  Aorangi,  April  12 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Tosari,  April  1;  Hoegh  Silver- 
light,  May  2— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Clydebank  (does  not  call  at  Papeete),  March  29;  Tolten,  April — both  Canadian-Australasian 
Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 
April  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2;  Lochgoil, 
April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls  Glasgow),  April  30 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Vancouver,  March  16;  Oakland,  April  15 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Schwaben,  March  8;  Elbe,  March  24;  Weser,  April  19 — all  North 
German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Francisco,  March  13; 
Wyoming,  March  22;  San  Antonio,  April  13 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  March  15;  Cel- 
lina,  April  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  April. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
and  Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  April  5;  Modjokerto,  May  7 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line 
(will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 
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Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1937 

G.  R.  Heasman  and  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 

Cape  Town,  February  7,  1938. — The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  most  pros- 
perous one  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  despite  an  unfavourable  stock  exchange 
situation  and  drought  conditions. 

There  were  two  noteworthy  slumps  in  the  Johannesburg  Stock  Exchange; 
the  first  occurred  in  April  and  the  second  one,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  October. 
Speculation  had  reached  a  point  comparable  only  with  that  of  1929,  and  the 
break  in  the  market  has  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the  speculative  community 
without  endangering  in  any  way  the  country's  basic  prosperity. 

The  drought  occurred  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  seriously  damaging 
both  the  maize  and  the  wheat  crop  and  adversely  affecting  the  sheep-ranching 
industry.  It  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
maize,  and  importations  of  wheat  will  be  required  within  the  next  three  or  four 
months.  But  the  drought  has  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  pros- 
perity experienced  by  the  Union,  resulting  almost  entirely  from  the  country's 
production  of  gold,  all  records  having  been  broken  both  for  output  and  value. 

Imports  also  attained  a  new  high  value,  amounting  to  £103,189,598  as  com- 
pared with  £86,050,285  in  1936.  Exports  increased  considerably,  amounting  to 
£125,161,525  as  compared  with  £114,012,322  in  1936.  Canada's  share  of  both 
the  imports  and  exports  will  show  an  improvement  over  1936  when  the  final 
trade  figures  are  made  available.  The  increase  in  imports  from  Canada  into 
South  Africa  will  probably  amount  to  £500,000,  and  the  Dominion  has  possibly 
displaced  Japan  as  fourth  in  importance  as  a  source  of  supply  for  this  country's 
imports. 

Government  revenue  and  railway  surpluses  continued  to  increase  and  there 
was  no  reduction  in  building  activity  throughout  the  country  generally. 

The  number  of  new  companies  registered  during  1937  exceeds  that  for  1936, 
which  in  turn  was  a  large  increase  over  the  1935  figure. 

A  record  number  of  new  motor  cars  were  licensed  during  1937.  On  the 
basis  1928  (a  very  prosperous  year)  equals  1,000,  the  index  figure  for  the  month 
of  October  stood  at  2032,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  figure  for  the  whole  of 
1937  will  be  approximately  the  same.  The  year  1938  will  probably  mark  a 
turning  point  in  so  far  as  the  continuous  rise  in  the  imports  of  motor  cars  is  con- 
cerned. 

Government  Finances 

Government  revenue  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  31  amounted 
to  £29,388,982,  and  as  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  is  a  period  in 
which  government  collections  are  always  heavy,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  estimate  of  £41,228,000  will  be  exceeded. 

Government  expenditure  during  the  year  has  been  kept  fairly  well  within 
the  estimates,  which  indicates  another  substantial  surplus  for  the  financial  year 
ending  March  31,  1938,  of  from  £2,500,000  to  £3,000,000. 
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Government  revenue  derived  from  taxation  has  increased  steadily  from 
£7,344,000  at  time  of  Union  (1910-11)  to  £32,827,000  in  1936-37.  However,  the 
public  debt  liability  has  also  continued  to  increase,  and  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1937,  stood  at  £254,936,000,  a  slight  increase  over  the  figure  of  £251,- 
086,000  for  the  previous  year.  Public  debt  liability  was  highest  in  1933-34, 
when  it  stood  at  £274,311,000. 

The  actual  amount  of  debt  repaid  or  converted  by  the  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1937,  was  £32,477,000 — the  highest  amount  recorded, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1933-34,  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  Debt  redemp- 
tion and  charges,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  country's  revenue,  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1937,  were  12-929  per  cent,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  and 
in  fact  the  lowest  since  1922. 

Banking 

The  Reserve  Bank  showed  a,  profit  for  the  year  ending  March  31  of  £198,969; 
after  payment  of  a  dividend  to  stockholders  of  10  per  cent,  which  is  the  maximum 
allowed,  the  Government  was  credited  with  £98,969.  The  holders  of  the 
capital  stock  number  less  than  1,000,  of  whom  49  per  cent  hold  less  than  £500 
of  stock  each.  Notes  in  circulation  of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank  at  the 
end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £18,093,292  as  compared  with  notes  in  circulation 
at  the  end  of  December,  1936,  of  £16,416,043.  The  ratio  of  cash  reserves  to 
liabilities  to  the  public  increased  from  52-9  per  cent  at  the  end  of  December, 
1936,  to  59-2  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1937. 

Commercial  banks'  deposits,  which  declined  from  £95,000,000  as  at  Decem- 
ber 31,  1936,  to  £90,000,000  as  at  August  31,  1937,  stood  at  approximately  £92,- 
500,000  by  the  end  of  November. 

Bank  deposits,  free  of  interest,  held  by  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank 
amounted  to  £33,000,000  early  in  1936  but  declined  to  £17,000,000  by  the  end 
of  November,  1937.  This  indicates  a  substantial  decrease  in  idle  funds,  which 
resulted  in  the  banks  announcing  an  increase  in  interest  rates  on  fixed  deposits. 
The  decreased  value  for  currency  and  bank  credit  is  also  reflected  in  the  large 
increase  in  the  bank  reserve  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  as  mentioned 
above. 

Demand  deposits  at  the  banks  on  October  31, 1937,  amounted  to  £73,620,000, 
a  slight  decrease  from  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1936  when  demand 
deposits  stood  at  £75,249,000,  probably  attributable  to  the  heavy  imports  during 
the  year.  Time  deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  to  £18,602,000  in  1937 
from  £14,901,000  in  1936. 

The  percentage  of  cash  reserves  to  liabilities  of  all  the  banks  reflects  little 
change,  being  21-09  in  1937  as  compared  with  21-69  in  1936. 

Gold-mining  Industry 

The  results  of  the  Transvaal  gold-mining  industry's  operations  for  the  past 
twelve  months  have  just  been  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  reveal 
that  five  important  new  records  were  established  during  1937.  Last  year's  pro- 
duction, 11,740,891  fine  ounces,  was  405,800  ounces  more  than  the  1936  output 
and  exceeded  by  nearly  200,000  ounces  the  record  output  of  1932.  The  new 
figure  is  the  more  noteworthy  since  it  was  established  in  the  face  of  a  record 
low-grade  ore  and  a  declining  native  labour  force. 

When  South  Africa  left  the  gold  standard  in  1932  the  average  grade  of  ore 
milled  by  the  mines  was  considerably  reduced.  Although  the  quantity  milled  was 
considerably  increased,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  counteract  an  appreciable  drop 
in  the  yield  until  1935,  when  it  reached  43,746,000  tons,  sufficient  to  reverse  the 
downward  trend.  Since  1935  both  tonnage  and  yield  have  increased  each  year, 
and  the  total  tonnage  milled  during  the  year  just  ended,  51,129,650  (or  2,519,030 
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tons  more  than  in  1936)  exceeded  for  the  first  time  50,000,000  and  established  a 
new  record  for  the  industry.  'Continuing  their  policy  of  milling  a  lower  average 
grade  of  ore,  the  average  gold  yield  per  ton  milled  by  the  mines  during  1937 
was  4,406  dwts.  (a  record  low  level)  as  compared  with  4,568  dwts.  in  1936,  and 
with  slightly  less  than  6-5  dwts.  in*  1932. 

Total  revenue  figures  for  last  year,  at  £80,177,687,  exceeded  the  £80,000,000 
mark  for  the  first  time,  showing  an  increase  over  1936  of  £2,347,772.  The 
amount  paid  out  in  working  costs  during  1937,  £48,477,927,  was  also  a  new 
record,  being  some  £2,700,000  greater  than  in  1936  when  working  costs  stood  at 
£45,775,622.  Although  average  working  costs  per  ton  at  18s.  lid.  were  Id.  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year,  they  were  still  considerably  below  the  level  of  1932, 
when  the  cost  of  milling  one  ton  of  gold-bearing  rock  was  19s.  3d. 

Profits  and  dividends  for  1937  were  slightly  below  previous  record  figures, 
chiefly  due  to  the  lower  average  grade  policy.  The  mines  of  the  Transvaal 
earned  £31,699,760  in  profits  last  year  as  against  £32,054,293  in  the  previous 
year  and  £32,581,766  in  1935.  Dividends  paid  to  shareholders  during  1937 
totalled  £17,070,714  as  compared  with  £17,296,439  in  1936. 

For  the  current  year  the  outlook  is  promising.  The  industry  is  enjoying  a 
period  of  rapid  expansion  and  notable  technical  achievement.  At  least  three 
new  mines  will  start  producing  this  year,  and  their  output  should  help  to  pass 
eventually  the  1,000,000-ounce  per  month  level.  In  addition,  others  are  extend- 
ing their  plants  and  increasing  their  outputs. 

Diamond  Mining 

Diamond  mining  has  been  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1936. 
The  market  for  diamonds  has,  of  course,  been  seriously  affected  by  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  and  several  small  diamond-cutting  factories  have  had  to 
close  down  temporarily.  So  far  as  production  is  concerned,  however,  the  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Limited  at  Kimberley  are  proceeding  with  what  is 
described  as  normal  production  with  no  curtailment  under  consideration. 

Agriculture 

The  past  year  was  a  good  one  for  agriculture  in  South  Africa.  Wool  exports 
increased  by  £2,816,698;  the  value  of  maize  exported  amounted  to  £3,194,055 
as  compared  with  £55,668  in  1936;  fruit  exports  amounted  to  £3,641,981,  an 
increase  of  £448,691  over  1936;  hides  and  skins  exports  at  £2,395,139  showed 
an  increase  of  £492,128;  and  wattle  bark  at  £100,901  an  increase  of  £223,916. 

The  wheat  crop  for  the  1937-38  season  is  estimated  at  3,053,000  bags  of  200 
pounds  each,  which  means  that  South  Africa  will  have  to  import  wheat  to  meet 
normal  requirements. 

Last  season  wheat  sold  for  17s.  per  bag,  a  price  maintained  with  govern^ 
ment  assistance.  In  December,  due  to  anticipated  shortage,  24s,,  and  in  some 
quarters  26s.,  per  bag  was  demanded.  The  minimum  price  at  which  wheat  can 
be  imported  under  permit  is  22s.  6d,  per  bag,  and  the  minimum  price  at  which 
flour  can  be  imported  under  restrictions  is  37s.  per  bag  of  200  pounds.  The 
present  price  of  flour  is  39s.  per  bag  or  roughly  9s.  above  the  normal  level.  No 
permits  are  available,  however,  for  the  import  of  either  wheat  or  flour  apart 
from  the  few  that  are  regularly  granted  for  special  purposes. 

South  Africa  has  approximately  30,000,000  sheep,  so  that  the  wool  industry 
is  a  valuable  one.  Active  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  inaugurate  a  nation- 
wide wool  publicity  campaign  costing  £10,000,  the  money  having  been  raised  by 
a  levy  on  all  wool  exported. 

In  December  the  Government  prohibited  the  exportation  from  the  Union 
of  sugar  except  by  special  permit,  and  later  the  exportation  of  maize  was  also 
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prohibited.  These  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure  that  there  would  not  be  a 
shortage  during  1938  as  was  the  case  during  1937  in  connection  with  butter. 

Schemes  for  the  control,  in  accordance  with  the  Marketing  Act  passed  in 
1937,  have  been  formulated  with  regard  to  the  corn,  dairy,  dried  fruit,  and 
tobacco  industries,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  details  will  be  published  early 
in  1938. 

After  being  in  operation  for  six  years,  during  which  time  nearly  £11,000,000 
was  distributed,  the  Union's  export  subsidy  system  was  terminated  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1937.  This  system  was  first  introduced  by  the  Union  Government  in 
an  effort  to  retain  overseas  markets  for  South  African  exports  of  primary 
produce  prior  to  the  Union  leaving  the  gold  standard. 

Transportation 

Records  were  repeatedly  broken  during  1937  in  the  amount  of  traffic  car- 
ried by  the  South  African  Railways.  At  one  time  the  railways  were  actually 
unable  to  cope  with  the  traffic  offered. 

Revenue  for  the  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1937-38  amounted  to 
£21,590,000  as  compared  with  £20,280,000  for  the  same  period  in  1936-37. 
Expenditure  at  the  end  of  October  amounted  to  £17,516,000  as  compared  with 
£16,328,000  for  the  same  period  in  1936,  leaving  a  net  surplus  for  the  seven 
months  of  £4,074,000  as  compared  with  £3,952,000  for  the  previous  year.  Large 
appropriations,  however,  are  made  to  a  number  of  funds,  amounting  in  all  to 
£3,547,000,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  £909,000  for  the  seven  months'  operation. 

Government  harbours  also  show  a  surplus  of  £431,000  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  Airways,  however,  continue  to  show  a  heavy 
deficit,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  improved  and  extended  service  started  during 
1937.  The  deficit  for  the  seven  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  £52,350  as 
compared  with  £40,537  for  the  same  period  in  1936. 

Large  government  orders  have  been  placed  during  the  year  for  railway 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  Due  to  general  rearmament  programs,  the  railways 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  prompt  deliveries  of  their  purchases,  which  in 
turn  has  probably  restricted  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  heavy  traffic. 

Last  year  stands  out  as  a  record  period  in  harbours  and  shipping  activity. 
Total  oversea  trade  was  valued  at  £220,000,000,  and  more  than  12,000  ships 
visited  the  various  South  African  ports.  Many  new  ships  have  been  added  to 
the  South  African  run,  and  a  number  of  companies  have  placed  orders  for 
additional  vessels  to  be  placed  in  the  South  African  service.  A  £6,000,000  har- 
bour scheme  was  approved  for  Cape  Town,  operations  to  begin  at  once  with 
an  outlay  of  £2,250,000.  Large  improvements  are  also  contemplated  for 
Durban,  while  improvements  were  completed  during  the  year  at  both 
Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London. 

South  African  Airways  are  still  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Government. 
There  is  now  a  daily  service  (Monday  excepted)  betweeen  Cape  Town  and 
Johannesburg  and  a  frequent  service  to  other  cities.  In  addition  there  is  a 
regular  service  to  East  Africa  and  other  adjacent  territories.  An  airmail  rate 
of  Id.  per  half-ounce  within  the  Union  was  inaugurated  during  1937,  and  Id. 
per  ounce  for  surface  mail,  to  go  by  air  unless  otherwise  specified.  Overseas 
letters  to  England  are  carried  at  l-|d.  per  half-ounce,  and  to  Canada  at  6d. 
per  half-ounce.  Imperial  Airways  now  turn  their  flying  boats  at  Durban, 
where  connections  are  made  with  South  African  Airways. 

The  five-year  national  road  plan  has  been  extended  to  six  years,  with 
an  increase  in  the  total  contemplated  expenditure  of  from  £12,000,000  to 
£18,000,000.  This  extension  and  increased  amount  is  the  result  of  a  decision 
to  tar  all  national  roads,  totalling  5,336  miles. 
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Manufacturing 

A  manufacturers'  trade  journal  submitted  a  questionnaire  to  its  members 
throughout  the  Union  with  regard  to  their  business  during  1937  and  their 
plans  for  1938.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  replies  received  indicated  an  improve- 
ment in  manufacturing  during  the  year  just  closed,  although  in  many  cases 
the  improvement  was  slight.  A  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent 
reported  no  increase  of  business.  The  majority  of.  the  firms,  furthermore,  stated 
that  they  were  not  planning  any  increase  in  production  by  means  of  enlarging 
or  remodelling  their  plants.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  .present  plant 
would  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  the  demand  throughout  the  coming  year. 

One  of  the  country's  leading  industrial  undertakings  is  the  South  African 
Iron  and  Steel  Industrial  Corporation  Limited  at  Pretoria,  known  as  "  Iscor." 
The  establishment  of  this  steel  industry  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  South 
Africa,  especially  at  present  when  overseas  countries  are  fully  occupied  with 
rearmament  programs.  The  chairman  of  this  steel  company  has  stated  that 
Iscor  is  saving  the  Union  of  South  Africa  more  than  £1,000,000  a  year  by 
maintaining  lower  price  levels. 

Of  interest  to  Canada  was  the  incorporation  of  several  companies  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  It  will  probably  be  several  years  before  they  are  in 
operation. 

Secondary  industries  are  now  well  established  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
number  of  manufacturing  industries  may  be  counted  upon  to  increase  so  long 
as  the  present  prosperous  conditions  continue,  notwithstanding  the  tendency 
toward  lower  duties. 

Building 

The  total  value  of  building  plans  passed  in  the  Union  during  1937  was 
greater  than  for  any  previous  year;  in  Johannesburg  the  £11,000,000  mark 
has  been  passed  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  various  city  and  town  engineers, 
shows  the  comparative  values  of  plans  passed  in  the  chief  centres  for  the 
years  1934  to  1937:— 

1937  1936  1935  1934 

Johannesburg   £11,003,956    £  9,775,180    £  6,717,146    £  5,920,929 

Cape  Town   2,606.648       2,498,739       2,607,525  2,075,917 

Durban   2,010,126       1,899,418       1,123.685  972,276 

Pretoria   . .  .  .       1,443,354       1,776,105         826,649  694,418 

Port  Elizabeth   1,025,902         977,791         560.804  526,107 

Springs   863,939       1,113,870         925,357  832,219 

Germiston   829,556         698,933         775,024  401,593 

Roodepoort-Maraisburg   488.545         335,552         297,949  249,158 

Brakpan   412,766         576,386         446.912  273,436 

Krugersdorp   394,498  406.893         486,904  329,423 

Benoni   378.130         289,949         254,997  365,550 

Nigel   288,33-8         345,272         179,855  191,402 

Boksburg   263,563         275,338         217,816  170,498 

East  London   245,102         326,941         239,174  210,036 

Vereeniging   238,645         120,000         186,174  117,260 

Randfontein   229,347         256,376         263,085  108.692 

Bloomfontein   192,002  132,838  19,450  85,885 

Pietermaritzburg   174,990         140,113  94,288  88,265 

£23,089,407    £22,001,544    £16,222,794  £13,613,064 

During  1938  several  large  building  contracts  will  be  undertaken  in  Johan- 
nesburg to  a  value  of  over  £2,000,000.  Office  requirements  for  the  present 
appear  to  be  fully  met,  although  there  is  still  scope  for  the  provision  of  new  shops 
and  motor  car  showrooms.  The  demand  for  residential  accommodation  is  not 
as  great  as  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  although  private  residences  are  still 
being  built  in  large  numbers  in  practically  all  the  new  suburbs. 

The  sharp  decline  in  prices  on  the  Johannesburg  Stock  Exchange  early  m 
1937  and  the  comparative  inactivity  of  the  share  market  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year  resulted  in  the  holding  up  of  many  building  schemes  which 
were  about  to  be  launched  and  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  speculative  build- 
ing market.  Many  contractors  were  unable  to  secure  payment  of  their  certifi- 
cates on  due  date,  and  in  consequence  payments  to  sub-contractors  and  build- 
ing material  merchants  were  also  delayed. 

Labour  Conditions 

There  has  been  little  unemployment  in  South  Africa  during  the  year;  in 
fact,  in  so  far  as  native  labour  is  concerned  a  shortage  was  often  experienced. 
A  considerable  amount  of  industrial  legislation  was  passed,  including  the  Indus- 
trial Consolidation  Act,  the  Wage  Act,  and  the  Unemployment  Benefit  Act. 
The  first  two  of  these  amended  previous  legislation.  There  has  as  yet  been  no 
general  increase  in  wages  throughout  the  Union,  railways  excepted,  but  an 
upward  trend  may  be  expected  during  1938,  as  the  cost  of  living  index  shows 
a  tendency  to  advance. 

During  the  year  the  Minister  of  Railways  granted  what  was  known  as  a 
"  responsibility  allowance."  This  was  a  temporary  measure,  but  from  Novem- 
ber 15  it  has  practically  been  confirmed  as  a  permanent  increase,  at  an  annual 
cost  to  the  railways  of  about  £800,000.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to 
enable  railwaymen  to  purchase  their  own  homes  at  low  cost. 

The  general  index  of  employment  for  European  labour  throughout  the 
Union  for  the  month  of  October,  the  latest  figures  available,  stood  at  1,481,  the 
basic  index  figure  at  July,  1925,  being  1,000.  This  represents  a  steady  increase 
since  1932.  The  above  figure  is  based  on  selected  industrial  establishments,  such 
as  working  in  wood,  stone,  clay,  metal,  engineering,  food  manufacturing, 
textile,  printing,  vehicles,  light  power,  leather,  and  building. 

Index  of  Wholesale  Prices 

Wholesale  prices  from  the  latest  figures  available  in  1937,  when  compared 
with  those  of  1936,  showed  increases  in  all  but  two  groups:  for  grains,  meals, 
etc.;  and  fuel  and  light.  Grain  prices,  however,  rose  sharply  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  drought  conditions  prevailed,  and  when  complete  figures  for  1937 
are  available  they  will  show  an  increase.  Dairy  produce  will  also  show  an 
even  greater  increase  than  that  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Index  of  Wholesale  Prices 
(Basis,  1910=  1,000) 

1934  1935 

Metals   1,056  1,052 

Jute,  leather,  hides  and  skins  .  .  1,013  1,042 

Grains,  meals,  etc   1,218  1,023 

Dairy  produce   1,087  898 

Groceries   1,021  1,001 

Meat   1,221  1,158 

Building  materials   1,126  1,132 

Chemicals                                          738  729 

Fuel  and  light                                     902  932 

Soft  goods   1,398  1,392 

Miscellaneous   1,517  1,519 

All  groups   1,143  1,066 

Prospects  for  1938 

So  long  as  gold  remains  at  its  present  value,  even  though  world  prices  for 
the  country's  agricultural  products  decline,  the  Union's  prosperity  during  1938 
is  assured.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  heavy  increase  in 
imports  last  year  as  compared  with  1936,  caution  would  seem  advisable  in 
estimating  sales  in  South  Africa  for  1938. 
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Imports  of  motor  cars  and  accessories  have  been  so  heavy  in  recent  years 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  volume  can  be  maintained.  Several  confirming  houses 
and  forwarding  companies  report  requests  from  clients  for  extension  of  terms, 
or  alternatively,  for  increased  storage  space,  indicating  heavy  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  largest  motor  car 
companies  financing  sales  has  stated  that  they  expect  1938  returns  to  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  the  past  year. 

Building  activity  shows  no  signs  of  slackening.  No  new  records  are 
anticipated,  but  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, Johannesburg,  anticipates  that  1938  will  equal  the  average  for  the  past 
three  years.  This  means  continued  high  imports  of  building  materials.  Cape 
Town  has  adopted  a  comprehensive  housing  scheme  involving  an  expenditure 
of  no  less  than  £6,000,000  over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

The  fruit  industry  continues  to  thrive,  with  production  increasing  steadily. 
Maize  and  wheat  farmers  will  feel  the  effect  of  last  year's  drought  during  the 
first  half  of  1938.  Wool  prices  are,  however,  being  well  maintained,  and  the 
agricultural  community  generally  is  in  a  sound  position. 

While  imports  in  1938  are  not  expected  to  reach  1937  figures,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  high  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  a  desirable  market  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  South  Africa. 

SOUTH  WALES  COAL  TRADE,  1937 

L.  H.  Axjsman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  22,  1938. — The  annual  review  of  the  South  Wales  Coal 
Trade  for  1936,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1728,  March 
13,  1937) ,  included  a  brief  survey  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  current  report 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  trade  conditions  during  1937  and,  in  particular, 
with  such  outstanding  developments  as  have  taken  place. 

General  Improvement  in  the  Industry 

The  British  coal  mining  industry  underwent  a  considerable  improvement 
during  1937.  There  was  a  better  demand  both  for  inland  and  export  consump- 
tion; there  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  production  and  prices;  and  wages 
and  profits  were  higher  than  for  any  other  period  for  the  past  fourteen 
years.  General  conditions  in  the  industry  at  present  are  in  sharp  contrast  in 
many  respects  with  those  of  recent  years. 

Several  factors  were  responsible  for  the  remarkable  change  which  took  place 
in  1937.  In  the  first  place,  industrial  demand  was  stimulated  not  only  by  the 
economic  revival  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  nation,  but  also  by  the 
Government's  huge  rearmament  program.  The  output  of  steel  and  many  of  its 
products  was  greater  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Secondly,  there  was  a  shortage  of  supply  and  therefore  a  general  relaxation  of 
import  restrictions  in  Continental  Europe,  due  partly  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Germany,  Italy  and  other  countries  engaged  in 
rearmament  and  in  the  development  of  new  industries  under  the  pressure  of 
policies  of  economic  nationalism,  and  partly  to  the  restrictive  effects  on  pro- 
duction of  the  shorter  working  weeks  in  France,  Belgium  and  Poland.  Finally, 
the  expansion  in  world  trade,  which  had  been  a  feature  of  international  eco- 
nomic progress  during  1936,  continued,  and  in  the  June  quarter  it  almost 
equalled  in  volume  that  of  1929. 

In  the  past  year,  also,  the  sale  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  for 
the  first  time  brought  under  statutory  regional  control,  and  the  operation  of  the 
central  selling  schemes  undoubtedly  contributed  to  an  increase  of  about 
£20,000,000  in  the  pit-head  revenue  of  the  industry. 
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Production  and  Supply  in  South  Wales 

In  volume,  production,  and  sale,  South  Wales  not  only  shared  in  this 
welcome  revival  but  was  actually  favoured  with  a  larger  proportionate  increase 
in  output  and  inland  and  export  disposals  than  any  other  coalfield  in  the 
country.  The  December  returns  show  an  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  in 
South  Wales  of  13-2  per  cent  over  that  of  1936  as  compared  with  an  increase 
in  the  national  output  of  5-2  per  cent;  in  inland  supply  the  South  Wales  in- 
crease was  7-9  per  cent  as  against  one  of  3-7  per  cent  in  the  quantity  supplied 
for  inland  consumption  by  all  the  coalfields  of  the  country;  in  export  supply 
the  official  returns  for  South  Wales  show  an  increase  of  21-8  per  cent  as 
against  one  of  12-9  per  cent  for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  effect  of  this 
greater  relative  expansion  in  the  trade  of  South  Wales  was  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  this  district  was  credited  with  16-33  per  cent  of  the  national  out- 
put as  compared  with  15-27  per  cent  in  1936;  of  the  national  export  supply 
with  38-62  per  cent  as  compared  with  35-79  per  cent;  and  of  the  inland  supply 
with  9-42  per  cent  as  compared  with  9-08  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quarterly  statistics  of  actual  production  and 
supply  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  for  1936  and  the  first  nine  months 
of  1937,  and  the  final  allocations  of  the  Central  Council  for  the  December 
quarter  of  1937: — 

Output 

1936  1937 
Tons  Tons 

March  quarter   9,336,990  9,663,509 

June  quarter   8,168,592  9,947,769 

September  quarter   8,587,326  10,231,977 

December  quarter   9,597,001  10,701,230 

35,689,909  40,544,485 

Inland 

March  quarter                                                              4,127,367  4,193,090 

June  quarter                                                                 3,474,324  4,035,501 

September  quarter                                                        3,571,821  3,862,775 

December  quarter                                                         4,045,407  4,345,407 


15,218,919  16,436,773 

Export 

March  quarter                                                              3,797,625  4,248,031 

June  quarter                                                                   3,612,902  4,819,305 

September  quarter                                                           3,953,985  5,080,691 

December  quarter                                                            4,464,231  5,150,000 


15,828,743  19,298,027 

Operation  of  Output  Regulations 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the  Central  Selling  Scheme  adopted 
on  August  1,  1936,  the  Central  Council  decided  to  approximate  the  quotas 
originally  set  to  actual  performance  in  1936,  subject  to  the  right  of  districts  to 
claim  additional  quotas  if  justified  by  current  demand.  In  1937  the  supplement- 
ary allocations  for  South  Wales  totalled  3,100,000  tons  for  output,  1,500,000 
tons  for  inland  supply,  and  1,780,000  tons  for  export  supply. 

Although,  as  has  been  shown,  both  production  and  supplies  in  South  Wales 
were  substantially  in  excess  of  those  in  1936,  the  official  returns  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  indicate  that  the  output  in  this  district  was  2-2  per  cent  less 
than  the  production  authorized  by  the  Central  Council,  the  inland  supply  3-6 
per  cent  less,  and  the  export  supply  3-7  per  cent  less.  The  increase  in  produc- 
tion noted  in  the  foregoing  table  was  confined  to  the  steam  and  bituminous 
coals,  for  in  the  anthracite  trade,  production  up  to  December  25  was  114,000 
tons  or  2  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  The  actual 
volume  of  trade  in  anthracite  coal,  however,  was  higher  than  in  1936  due  to  a 
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carry-over  of  supplies  at  the  collieries,  particularly  of  duff — for  which  a  heavy 
export  demand  was  experienced  in  1937. 

Export  Trade 

Although  the  world  coal  export  trade  last  year  was  the  greatest  in  volume 
for  many  years,  the  relative  position  of  Great  Britain  showed  a  decline.  This 
is  qualified,  however,  by  the  fact  that  shipments  from  the  South  Wales  ports 
expanded  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  eleven  months  ended  November,  1937,  the  cargo  and  bunker  exports 
from  Bristol  Channel  ports,  excluding  patent  fuel,  coke  and  coal,  supplied  to 
trawlers  totalled  17,657,343  tons,  as  compared  with  14,379,055  tons  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1936.  The  quantities  supplied  to  various  destinations  were 
as  follows: — 

January  to  November 
1936  1937 
Tons  Tons 

Irish  Free  State   501,427  487,903 

Canada   940,222  845,951 

Sweden   101,701  118,198 

Norway   61,017  84,707 

Denmark  \   67,790  128,498 

Germany   72,271  178,653 

Netherlands   159,018  153,166 

Belgium   11,994  95,478 

France   4,209,040  5,590,751 

Algeria   306,083  295,332 

Tunis   121,337  131,702 

Spain   437,367  366,869 

Portugal   835,731  790,701 

Italy   13,769  873,185 

Egypt   821,261  963,757 

Brazil   465,488  441,041 

Uruguay   140,665  198,189 

Argentina   1,611,919  1,876,093 

A  further  quantity,  amounting  to  nearly  1,500,000  tons  sent  to  British  coal- 
ing depots  abroad,  about  an  equal  amount  as  bunker  coal  and  small  amounts  to 
other  destinations,  make  up  the  total  for  the  1937  period. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  markets,  France  and  Italy,  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  total  increase  in  export  shipments.  Important  gains  were  also 
recorded  for  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  Egypt,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina, 
while  substantial  decreases  are  to  be  noted  in  shipments  to  Canada,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

France  again  proved  to  be  the  trade's  largest  customer,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1937  there  were  strong  hopes  that  the  quantity  to  be  supplied  to  that  country 
would  exceed  that  for  some  years  past.  Exchange  difficulties  arose  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  however,  and  when  the  value  of  the  franc  fell,  French  importers 
were  compelled  to  advance  their  prices,  with  the  result  that  shipments  were  ham- 
pered. As  France  normally  is  a  large  consumer  of  South  Wales  coal,  the  reduced 
demand  has  had  repercussions  on  the  whole  market,  with  consequent  disturbing 
influences  in  other  directions.  Some  collieries  supplying  the  French  market  found 
their  credits  frozen  in  France,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  produc- 
tion in  certain  districts,  due  to  temporary  financial  restrictions. 

An  important  feature  of  the  year  was  the  resumption  of  shipments  to  Italy 
following  the  clearing  away  of  difficulties  which  arose  when  sanctions  were  im- 
posed in  connection  with  the  Abyssinian  war.  Trade  with  other  markets  pro- 
ceeded on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  recent  years,  though  the  factor  of  subsidized 
foreign  competition  has  been  much  to  the  fore.  An  exception,  of  course,  has 
been  Spain,  where  the  civil  war  has  continued  to  minimize  trade  in  Welsh  anthra- 
cite as  in  other  classes  of  British  coal. 
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Competition  from  German  Coal 

The  extent  to  which  South  Wales  coal,  particularly  anthracite,  is  being 
affected  by  subsidized  foreign  competition  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many. The  expansion  of  the  German  export  trade  is  no  doubt  due  primarily  to 
the  direct  and  indirect  assistance  given  by  the  German  Government,  even  though 
it  is  said  to  involve  the  supply  of  coal  to  foreign  consumers  at  a  German  frontier 
price  less  than  the  average  pithead  price  of  all  German  coals. 

Unofficial  statistics  show  that  in  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1937, 
the  exports  from  South  Wales  to  the  principal  foreign  destinations  were  over 
400,000  tons  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  but  that  those  of  Ger- 
many over  the  same  period  and  to  the  same  destinations  were  about  10,000,000 
tons  greater. 

Shipments  to  Canada 

The  contraction  in  trade  with  Canada  from  nearly  1,200,000  tons  in  1933 
to  less  than  850,000  tons  last  year  is  due  to  several  factors,  such  as  extensive 
competition  of  American,  German,  and  Russian  anthracite,  increases  in  North 
Atlantic  freight  rates,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  the  altered  character 
of  the  Canadian  demand  owing  to  greatly  increased  requirements  of  the  smaller 
•sizes  of  anthracite  suitable  for  "blower"  furnaces  and  reduced  requirements  for 
the  larger  sizes  of  certain  anthracite  classes. 

Prices 

The  measures  taken  by  the  colliery  owners  in  1936  to  regulate  the  industry 
and  improve  revenue,  wages,  and  profits  took  the  form  of  production  control 
combined  with  central  selling.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Control  Board, 
by  which  the  scheme  is  administered,  that  it  was  inaugurated  under  conditions 
of  a  rising  market. 

The  year  opened  with  current  market  quotations  for  practically  all  classes 
of  steam  and  bituminous  coals  substantially  above  the  old  minimum  schedule, 
and  under  the  comparative  scarcity  conditions  ruling  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  day-to-day  quotations  for  best  Admiralty  large  improved  from 
19s.  6d.  to  27s.  6d.,  best  dry  large  from  18s.  6d.  to  25s.,  Eastern  Valley  large 
from  17s.  to  26s.,  coking  smalls  from  15s.  to  22s.  6d.,  best  bunker  smalls  from 
15s.  to  20s.,  and  cargo  smalls  from  14s.  to  19s.  6d.  These  enhanced  current 
values,  however,  were  realized  on  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  output. 

When  the  control  scheme  was  brought  into  operation  in  August,  1936,  all 
contracts  already  concluded  were  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  operations  of 
the  Control  Board,  and  the  number  of  new  contracts  for  1937  deliveries  arranged 
with  the  authority  of  the  board  represented  too  small  a  percentage  of  the  output 
to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  average  pithead  proceeds  as  ascertained 
by  the  independent  joint  accountants  under  the  South  Wales  Coal  Trade  Con- 
ciliation Board  Agreement  till  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Between  January 
and  November  the  general  average  f.o.b.  price  for  all  sales  of  large  coals  im- 
proved from  19s.  Id.  to  21s,  7|d.,  of  through  coals  from  16s,  9d.  to  19s.  8-Jd., 
of  sized  coals  from  19s.  9jd.  to  23s.  8d.,  of  small  coals  from  13s.  l^d.  to  16s.  4d., 
and  of  all  steam  and  bituminous  coals  from  17s.  4f  d.  to  20s.  If  d.  Values  receded 
slightly  in  the  autumn. 

With  regard  to  anthracite  coal,  while  the  volume  of  trade  was  greater  than 
in  1936,  prices  were  appreciably  lower  except  for  the  small  sizes,  which  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  demand.  For  some  years  the  tendency  has  been 
for  consumers  to  install  furnaces  and  other  heating  equipment  which  are  almost 
entirely  self-operated  and  thermostatically  controlled.  For  this  purpose  small 
sizes  of  the  various  classes  of  coal  are  required,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  of 
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raising  the  prices  of  all  small  coals  with  a  general  tendency  towards  a  decrease 
in  the  prices  of  the  larger  sizes.  In  1937  the  declared  average  f.o.b.  price  of  the 
large  anthracite  from  South  Wales  was  31s.  9d.  as  compared  with  32s.  7jd.  in 
1936;  of  sized  coals,  30s.  3Jd.  as  against  30s.  7d.;  and  of  smalls,  9s.  ll^d.  as 
opposed  to  8s.  2d.  The  average  for  all  anthracite  coals  last  year  was  24s.  Id., 
while  the  corresponding  figure  for  1936  stood  at  26s.  10|d. 


Quarter  Ended 

January 

April 

July 

October 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

9,000,946 

9,247,80.8 

9,398,447 

9,341,689 

432,957 

445,975 

437.641 

426,359 

150,484 

157,754 

125,936 

130,204 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

14s.  1.02d. 

14s.  1.85d. 

14s.  11.02d. 

15s.2.32d. 

8s.  6.58d. 

8s.  9.85d. 

9s.  7.85d. 

9s.  8.31d. 

4s.  ll.OOd. 

5s.  0.48d. 

5  s.    1 . 17d. 

5s.  3.46d. 

276,825 

135,886 

78,298 

99.389 

7.38d. 

3.52d. 

2.00d. 

2.55d. 

125,000 

129,600 

134,300 

135,400 

9s.  8.62d. 

9s.  10.71d. 

10s.  5.95d. 

10s.  5.95d. 

Cost  of  Production,  Output,  and  Wages 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  official  cost  of  production  and  output 
returns  for  South  Wales  for  the  four  quarterly  periods  ended  October,  1937: — 


Tonnage  raised  

Mine  consumption  

Miners'  coal  

Proceeds  at  pit-head  

Total  wages  . .   

Other  costs  

Balance — 

Profit  (f)  

Per  ton  .  .  

Persons  employed  (number)  

Average  wage  per  man  shift  worked 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  the  realized 
pithead  proceeds  per  ton,  and  that  these  higher  proceeds  were  obtained  on  an 
increasing  production.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  October,  1937,  the 
proceeds  averaged  14s.  7-05d.,  as  compared  with  13s.  9-42d.  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1936;  the  wages  cost,  9s.  2-15d.  as  compared  with  8s.  9-70d.;  other 
costs,  5s.  l-04d.  as  against  5s.  0-69d.;  while  the  total  costs  of  14s.  3*19d.  left  a 
credit  balance  of  3-86d.,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  the  total  costs  of  13s. 
10-39d.  left  the  industry  with  a  debit  balance  of  0*61d.  The  total  pithead 
revenue  of  the  coalfield  during  the  twelve  months  ended  October  amounted  to 
£26,990,618,  an  increase  of  £3,942,862  over  that  for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
The  wages  bill  increased  from  £14,703,292  to  £16,989,779,  or  by  £2,286,487;  other 
costs  from  £8,429,508  to  £9,410,441,  or  by  £980,933;  while  a  debit  balance  of 
£85,044  was  converted  into  a  credit  balance  of  £590,398. 

Thus,  the  first  year's  operation  of  central  selling  was  accompanied  by  a 
substantial  improvement,  both  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and  in  the  earnings 
of  capital,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  extent  to  which  this  improve- 
ment was  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  centralized  selling  methods,  and  on  the  other 
to  more  active  trade  relations.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  principal 
gainers  from  the  improved  financial  condition  of  the  industry  have  been  the 
miners,  whose  average  earnings  of  10s.  6d.  per  man  shift  worked  were  not  only 
the  highest  since  the  March  quarter  of  1927,  but  were  paid  to  approximately 
13.000  more  workmen  than  in  1936. 


Mechanization  of  Collieries 

The  extent  to  which  mechanization  has  been  carried,  even  within  the  last 
seven  years,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  coal  mechanically 
produced  by  coal-cutting  machines  (in  mines  where  these  appliances  have  been 
installed)  increased  between  1929  and  1936  from  42,600  tons  to  70,100  tons  per 
mine;  the  quantity  of  coal  mechanically  conveyed  from  91,400  tons  to  111,500 
tons  per  mine;  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  the  coalfield  mechanically 
cleaned,  from  19-9  to  36-1. 
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Although  the  use  of  electricity  at  the  coal  face  in  South  Wales  is  not  so 
great  as  in  other  districts,  nevertheless  the  average  horse-power  of  electrical 
equipment  per  person  used  there  in  1936  was  3-6  as  compared  with  2-68  at  the 
other  coalfields  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  addition  to  marketing  in  terms  of  the  absolute  chemical  properties  of 
the  coal,  modern  practice  gives  serious  attention  to  other  factors,  two  of  the 
most  important  being  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  ash  and  the  size  of  the 
coal  marketed.  The  first  of  these  is  being  attended  to  in  South  Wales  by  the 
increased  attention  that  is  given  to  the  efficiency  and  design  of  washeries.  In 
this  coalfield  new  washeries  and  cleaning  plants  are  every  year  being  installed, 
and  these  are  being  selected  for  their  flexibility  and  efficiency.  The  trade  has 
to  meet  stringent  specifications,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  conform  to  them. 

The  second  point,  that  of  size,  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  Breaking 
and  screening  plants  are  in  operation  in  many  areas,  and  a  wide  range  of 
accurately  sized  products  from  cobbles  to  grains  is  made  available  for  all  types 
of  appliances. 

These  increased  demands  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  much  capital  and 
considerable  reorganization  of  surface  lay-out,  and  also  an  increased  cost  of 
production,  but  a  more  valuable  product  is  marketed,  which  by  nature  of  its 
superior  quality  is  entitled  to  an  increased  price. 

Demand  for  Duff 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph,  there  was  a  good  demand  for 
anthracite  duff  throughout  1937.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  scarcity  of 
coke  and  small  coal  on  account  of  world  activity  in  the  manufacture  of  arma- 
ments. In  fact,  a  feature  of  the  anthracite  trade  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
development  in  the  demand  for  this  class  of  fuel,  once  regarded  as  almost  waste 
product. 

Oil  from  Coal 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  quantity  of  South  Wales  coal  suitable  for  oil 
production,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  research  work  is  being  carried  out  in 
investigating  the  most  suitable  methods  of  obtaining  it. 

Oil  from  coal  is  already  being  produced  in  South  Wales  in  conjunction  with 
high  and  low  temperature  carbonization  processes.  In  the  former  the  chief 
product  is,  of  course,  coke,  the  production  of  oil  being  relatively  small.  The  low 
temperature  carbonization  process  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  South 
Wales,  and  one  important  plant  now  being  erected  will  use  this  process.  The 
yield  from  a  ton  of  good  washed  bituminous  coal  is  about  three  gallons  of 
gasolene  and  about  18  gallons  of  crude  coal  oil.  The  coal  oil  is  suitable  for 
hydrogenation  and  is  being  supplied  to  the  producers  for  this  purpose. 

Coal  Legislation 

Legislation  affecting  the  mining  industry  of  Great  Britain  has  been  very 
much  to  the  fore  in  recent  years  and  has  already  affected  industrial  relations, 
production,  export,  and  selling  policies  of  the  collieries.  Arising  out  of  the  Coal 
Mines  Act,  1930,  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Coal  Mines  Reorganization  Com- 
mission towards  further  regulation  of  the  industry,  and  in  July  last  royal  assent 
was  given  to  a  bill  providing  for  the  voluntary  registration  of  ownership  of 
property,  a  preliminary  step  to  the  more  or  less  complete  unification  of  coal 
royalities  under  public  control,  a  measure  which  has  been  agreed  to  in  principle. 
The  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  royalty  owners  was  assessed  by  a 
tribunal  and  approved  by  the  Government  at  £66,450,000. 

The  proposed  new  coal  bill  consists  of  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  deals 
with  the  unification  of  royalties,  the  second  with  compulsory  amalgamation,  the 
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third  with  the  extension  and  unification  of  selling  schemes,  and,  finally,  the 
rounding  off  of  the  whole  plan  by  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
all  the  sections  workable. 

On  the  whole,  the  improved  prospects  with  which  the  past  year  opened  were 
substantially  fulfilled.  It  is  difficult  however,  to  anticipate  the  probable  trend 
of  future  trade.  According  to  some  competent  observers  present  indications 
are  not  so  favourable  as  they  were  twelve  months  ago,  for  there  have  been 
symptoms  of  reactionary  tendencies  both  in  the  inland  and  export  trades.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  colliery  companies  are  heavily  contracted  at  substantially 
higher  average  prices  for  supplies  during  1938,  and  industrial  relations  in  the 
coalfield  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  terms  of  the  new  Conciliation  Board 
Agreement  which  was  negotiated  early  in  1936  and  is  operative  for  the  next 
three  years.  Moreover,  the  industry  in  South  Wales  has  never  been  so  efficient 
on  its  productive  side  or  so  well  organized  to  cope  with  fluctuating  trade  con- 
ditions as  it  is  to-day. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  1937 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 
Timber 

The  Scottish  timber  market  was  active  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
1937,  but  during  the  latter  months  there  was  a  tendency  towards  recession. 
Advance  purchases  for  1937  began  in  September  and  October,  1936,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  buying  for  the  year  was  completed  by  February,  1937;  from 
March  onwards  comparatively  few  contracts  of  any  importance  were  arranged. 
Merchants  bought  freely  in  this  period,  while  the  larger  consumers  accumulated 
stocks  in  excess  of  their  normal  requirements.  By  the  end  of  June  prices  had 
advanced  to  an  extent  which  did  not  appear  to  be  justified,  even  by  the  advance 
in  freights.  This  applied  especially  to  the  softwood  market — for  all  classes  of 
white-  and  redwood  stocks.  Prices  continued  to  rise  until  August,  when  an  easier 
tendency  was  apparent.  Subsequently  there  were  some  low  quotations  from 
British  Columbia,  due  possibly  to  the  virtual  closing  of  the  Japan  and  China 
markets. 

British  Columbia  shippers  were  favoured  with  the  bulk  of  the  orders  from 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  such  business  as  decking, 
which  went  to  a  large  extent  to  United  States  Pacific  coast  mills. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by  the  rapid  fluctuation  in  prices  of 
British  Columbia  supplies.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  timber  industry  in 
British  Columbia  if  prices  were  more  stable,  so  that  buyers  in  Scotland  could 
be  assured  of  obtaining  steady  supplies  at  prices  less  subject  to  sudden  change. 
This  applies  particularly  to  merchantable  stocks  which  within  the  last  year  or 
so  have  been  imported  in  competition  with  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  Russian  pro- 
ducts, the  prices  of  which  are  less  subject  to  sharp  fluctuation. 

building  construction 

Housing  in  Scotland  has  fallen  behind  owing  to  a  shortage  of  such  building 
materials  as  bricks,  but  there  are  excellent  prospects  for  the  construction  of  a 
considerable  number  of  timber  houses  in  various  districts,  following  the  erection 
recently  of  some  experimental  houses  of  this  material.  Furthermore,  the  demand 
from  shipyards  and  for  standard  housing  is  considerable,  and  there  is  no  reason 
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to  anticipate  that  1938  will  be  a  slack  year,  although  possibly  not  so  busy  as 
1937  or  1936.  There  were  full  stocks  of  timber  in  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  but  they  were  apparently  not  so  heavy  as  in  England. 

During  1937  Canadian  shippers,  both  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  obtained  more  than  their  usual  share  of  orders  from  Scotland.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  was  contracted  for  and 
imported  in  fairly  substantial  quantities,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  unusual 
increase  in  Baltic  whitewood  prices.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
f.o.b.  prices  in  Russia,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Latvia  fell  considerably, 
and  buyers'  interest  in  those  markets  was  resumed,  as  Canadian  prices  remained 
relatively  firm. 

Almost  all  the  constructional  timber  used  for  the  Empire  Exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow  from  May  to  October  next  is  of  Canadian  origin,  with  the  result 
that  many  architects  who  are  still  inclined  to  specify  Baltic  whitewood  or  red- 
wood for  such  purposes  and  builders  who  are  accustomed  to  use  these  woods 
are  now  becoming  familiar  with  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  and  Eastern 
Canadian  spruce.   All  the  hardwood  flooring  used  is  of  Canadian  maple  or  birch. 


Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have,  on  the  whole,  improved  their 
position  on  the  Scottish  market  during  1937,  as  shown  by  the  appended  figures 
of  imports  of  canned  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  loganberries.  The  trade  in 
tinned  soups  continues  to  increase,  Canadian  shippers  being  active  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade.  Tomatoes  have  had  a  good  sale  and,  while  Italian  supplies  are 
plentiful,  Canada  has  not  had  to  meet  much  competition  from  the  Spanish 
product. 

Possibilities  for  a  continued  increase  in  the  sale  of  Canadian  tinned  apples, 
peaches,  and  pears  are  apparently  good;  other  canned  goods  will  meet  with 
greater  competition  from  British  and  foreign  suppliers,  but  in  such  lines  as  peas 
and  baked  beans  business  should  be  satisfactory  provided  price  and  quality  are 
sufficiently  attractive.  The  best  opportunity  for  Canadian  packers  of  these 
articles  will  probably  be  found  in  the  quality  market  rather  than  in  the  much 
larger  price  market. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  the  more  important  items  of  canned 
fruits: — 

Imports  of  Canned  Fruits  into  Scotland 

Canada  United  States  Australia 

1937  1936  1937  1936  1937  1936 

Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

Apples                                  53,409  43,634  89,986  54,859  10   

Loganberries                             365  279  202  444   

Peaches                                  3,603  1,000  79,137  57.916  24.216  14,515 

Pears                                   38,088  27,145  122,292  100;018  41,794  17,180 


Canned  Salmon 

The  Scottish  market  for  canned  salmon  was  the  subject  of  a  report  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1773  (January  22,  1938),  page 
103. 

Fish  Oil 

Trade  in  fish  oils  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1937  has  been  restricted 
owing  to  the  poor  domestic  demand  and  to  the  fact  that  refiners  in  Glasgow 
were  unable  to  export,  since  continental  markets  were  closed  to  them. 

The  market  opened  in  January  with  Japanese  fish  oil  at  £18  17s.  6d.  and 
sardine  oil  at  £20  per  ton,  in  drums,  c.i.f.  Glasgow;  prices  advanced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  by  from  £1  to  £2  per  ton.    From  February  until  August 
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there  was  little  change  in  prices  but,  with  the  continued  lack  of  demand,  there 
was  an  almost  steady  decline  until  December,  when  fish  oil  was  offered  at  £14 
10s.  and  sardine  oil  at  £15  5s. 

The  business  done  in  Glasgow  in  British  Columbian  oils  also  was  much  less 
than  usual  for  reasons  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  Small  sales  of  dogfish 
(greyfish)  oil  were  made  at  £23,  and  in  September-October  both  salmon  oil 
and  pilchard  oil  were  quoted  at  £21  10s.,  and  dogfish  oil  at  £22,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  do  additional  business,  as  the  market  became  further  depressed 
and  better  prices  were  obtainable  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS   IN  1937 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  February  14,  1937. — Resulting  in  large  measure  from 
the  pregressive  policy  initiated  and  being  carried  out  by  the  present  admin- 
istration in  British  Honduras,  the  year  1937  in  that  colony  showed  great  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  few  years  in  the  matter  of  production,  foreign  trade  and 
other  measures  affecting  prosperity.  Total  foreign  trade  figures  increased  by 
nearly  20  per  cent  over  those  for  1936,  which  in  turn  showed  an  even  greater 
increase  over  1935.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
advanced  by  about  30,  20  and  21  per  cent  respectively,  but  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom  remained  practically  stationary. 

Agriculture  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  population.  Banana  production  broke  all  previous  records,  reaching 
second  place  in  value  of  exported  commodities,  exceeded  only  by  mahogany 
logs.  Citrus  production,  however,  fell  off  to  some  extent  as  a  result,  it  is 
stated,  of  weather  conditions  in  1935,  but  planting  of  new  trees  continued  on 
a  large  scale.  The  new  sugar  factory  completed  its  first  year  of  operation 
with  satisfactory  results,  Coconut  and  copra  production  showed  little  change 
as  compared  with  previous  years. 

There  was  an  increase  in  revenue  during  the  year  from  practically  all 
sources;  customs  duties  were  just  short  of  the  half  million  dollar  mark,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  half  the  colony's  total  revenue. 


Foreign  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  total  imports  and  exports  during  the  past  three 
years: — 

1937  1936  1935 

Total  imports  .  .  . .                                  $3,981,249  $3,272,833  $2,676,795 

Total  exports                                            2.602,600  2,413,851  1,699,043 

Total  trade                                               6,583,849  5,686,684  4,375,838 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  shows  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1935. 

The  import  trade  during  the  past  three  years  was  divided  as  follows:— 

From  1937  1936  1935 

United  States   $1,236,603  $  950,397  $  746,257 

Mexico   900,176  734,273  528,529 

United  Kingdom   873,759  872,252  731,396 

Canada   325,993  268,679  263.719 

Other  countries   644,718  447,232  406,894 

Total   $3,981,249       $3,272,833  $2,676,795 

The  proportion  of  imports  from  Empire  sources  declined  from  38-81  per 
cent  in  1936  and  41-11  per  cent  in  1935  to  34-66  in  1937.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  colony's  close  proximity  to  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  of  the  fact  that  her  currency  is  based  on  the  United  States  dollar. 
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EXPORTS 


Total  exports  are  shown  above.  The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce 
during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows: — 


To 

1937 

1936 

1935 

....       $  958,514 

$  861.834 

$541,616 

....  413,696 

404,484 

316,460 

....  32,680 

47,840 

50,450 

....  11,197 

10,686 

452 

....  6,533 

18,759 

20,119 

Total  

....  $1,422,620 

$1,343,603 

$929,097 

From  a  comparison  of  these  tables  it  is  apparent  how  important  a  part 
re-exports  play  in  the  trade  of  the  colony,  amounting  in  1937  to  $1,179,980, 
in  1936  to  $1,070,248,  and  in  1935  to  $769,946.  Of  the  1937  total,  56-69  per 
cent  went  to  the  United  States  and  consisted  chiefly  of  mahogany  logs  and 
chicle  from  Mexico,  and  30-51  per  cent  to  Mexico,  consisting  principally  of 
manufactured  articles  reshipped  from  the  colony. 

Mahogany  logs  continued  to  be  the  most  important  single  item  of  export 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  weather  conditions,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  sufficient  mahogany  out  to  complete  all  contracts  for  the  year.  Mahog- 
any logs,  however,  accounted  for  27-62  per  cent  of  total  domestic  exports. 
Bananas  advanced  to  second  place  with  23-23  per  cent;  mahogany  lumber  came 
third  with  21-48  per  cent,  and  chicle  next  with  13-30  per  cent.  Coconuts  and 
grapefruit  accounted  for  5-43  per  cent  and  2-21  per  cent  respectively. 

The  distribution  of  import  and  export  trade  during  the  year  with  principal 
countries,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Percentage  Percentage  of 

of  Imports  Domestic  Exports 
Therefrom  Thereto 
British  Empire—                                        1937         1936        1937  1936 

United  Kingdom   21.94       26.65  29 . 08       30 . 10 

Canada   8.19        8.21        2.29  3.56 

Hongkong   1.43  1.11   

British  India   1.25  1.43     

British  Burmah   0.79  0.44   

Other  Empire   1.06        0.97        0.28  0.59 


34.66  38.81  31.65  34.25 

Foreign — 

United  States   31.06  29.03  67. 3S  64.14 

Mexico   22.61  21.82  0.79  0.79 

Holland..   3.71  3.02  0.03  0.24 

Japan   1.85  1.49    0.07 

Germany   1.73  1.29    0.14 

Argentina   1.01  0.76   

Chile   0.60  0.61   

All  other   2.77  3.17  0.15  0.37 


65.34       61.19       68.35  65.75 


Production 

For  many  years  past  this  colony  has  been  largely  dependent  on  mahogany 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  chicle  for  its  economic  well-being.  With  the  decline 
in  world  markets  for  mahogany,  it  became  imperative  to  provide  the  popu- 
lation with  other  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood;  several  schemes  fostered  by 
the  Government  were  initiated  to  this  end.  As  a  result,  banana  production 
reached  second  place  in  value  in  1937,  and  the  production  of  citrus  fruit  has 
become  important.  With  the  extension  of  an  all-weather  highway  for  some 
40  miles  out  of  Belize  and  other  stretches  for  some  distance  out  of  Orange 
Walk  and  Corozal,  the  development  of  market  gardening  has  been  encouraged, 
and  fresh  vegetables  are  brought  daily  into  these  and  other  centres. 
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Bananas. — Banana  growing  has  come  to  be  the  colony's  second  most  im- 
portant industry,  and  now  occupies  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  planters 
all  over  the  country.  The  incidence  of  both  Panama  and  leaf  spot  diseases  in 
some  areas  has  curtailed  production  considerably;  however,  shipments  for  the 
year  reached  the  record  total  of  almost  a  million  bunches.  Exports  for  the  past 
three  years  were  as  follows: — 

1937  1936  1935 

Bunches   938,985        696,127  356,056 

Value   $330,491       $244,238  $125,274 

Coconuts  and  Copra. — Little  change  took  place  in  the'  export  of  coconuts 
and  copra  during  1937  as  compared  with  previous  years,  although  production 
was  actually  higher.  Foreign  demand  fell  off  during  the  last  quarter,  resulting 
in  softening  prices  and  curtailment  of  exports.  The  figures  for  past  three  years 
follow: — 


Coconuts—                                                     1937             1936  1935 

Number   4,938,980  4,310,110  6,589,320 

Value                                                      $76,907         $63,930  $96,515 

Copra — 

Pounds                                                    357,708         425,996  5,230 

Value                                                      $10,975         $10,456  $52 


Citrus. — The  citrus  industry  had  a  poor  year  on  the  whole.  The  quantity 
of  fruit  available  for  export  was  below  that  of  previous  years,  due,  it  is  stated, 
to  the  drought  which  was  experienced  in  1935.  Prices  of  grapefruit  were  quite 
good,  but  oranges  shipped  to  Canada  brought  poor  returns.  Considerable 
numbers  of  new  trees  were  planted  during  the  year.  Exports  during  past  three 
years  follow: — 


Grapefruit — 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Cwt  

  14,280 

18,781 

15,450 

  $31,430 

$41,177 

$32,280 

Oranges — 

Cwt  

  315 

291 

1,632 

  $  587 

$  537 

$  1,895 

Grapefruit  (canned)  — 

Cwt  

  804 

1,416 

352 

  $  4,663 

$  8,381 

$  2,014 

Grapefruit  juice — 

Cwt  

  26 

612 

42 

  $  140 

$  2,703 

$  156 

Cigarettes. — Cigarettes  have  been  manufactured  in  the  colony  for  about 
five  years.  Cigarettes  are  made  largely  of  imported  leaf  bought  from  the  United 
States.  Production  during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows  :  1935,  15,450,800; 
1936,  12,831,600;  1937,  13,527,200. 

Sugar. — The  Corozal  sugar  factory,  which  is  the  only  modern  one  in  the 
colony,  began  operations  in  1937.  The  amount  of  cane  ground  was  5,561  tons, 
yielding  approximately  416  tons  of  sugar.  Of  this  amount,  321  tons  were  planta- 
tion white  and  the  balance  96°  vacuum  pan  brown.  The  Sugar  Aid  Ordinance 
(No.  15  of  1933)  was  brought  into  force  by  proclamation  on  January  30,  1937. 
Sugar  imports  have  since  been  prohibited  except  under  licence  issued  by  the 
Sugar  Control  Board.  Licences  are  restricted  to  imports  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  such  as  production  of  aerated  water. 

The  increasing  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  colony  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table: — 

Average  Value,  1924  to  1936  1937 


Export  Value 

Produce                           Total          Per  Cent        Total  Per  Cent 

Forest                                        $1,082,458          81.6  $953,197  67.21 

Agriculture                                    228,527          17.2           458,879  32.36 

Marine,  etc                                      15,653            1.2              6,147  0.43 

52925—3 
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TRADE   OF   BRITISH   GUIANA  IN  1937 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  February  19,  1938. — Preliminary  returns  show  that 
1937  was  the  best  trade  year  enjoyed  by  British  Guiana  since  1929.  Total  trade 
was  valued  at  $24,625,270  as  compared  with  $20,070,069  in  1936,  exports  increas- 
ing from  $11,687,732  to  $13,128,774,  and  imports  from  $9,382,337  to  $11,496,- 
496.  The  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  British  Guiana,  for  1937  was  $1,632,278 
as  compared  with  $2,305,395  in  1936. 

Exports 

Canada  superseded  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  main  market  for  British 
Guiana  products  in  1937,  due  to  a  heavy  increase  in  exports  of  bauxite  and 
sugar  to  the  Dominion.  Shipments  of  rum,  molasses  and  sugar  to  the  United 
Kingdom  showed  a  decrease.  Exports  to  Canada  in  1937  were  valued  at  $5,881,- 
714  ($4,643,621  in  1936) ;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $4,907,841  ($4,839,736) ;  to 
other  Empire  countries,  $895,185  ($792,850)  ;  to  the  United  States,  $802,318 
($672,184)  ;  and  to  other  foreign  countries,  $641,716  ($739,341). 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

The  principal  exports  of  British  Guiana  to  Canada,  together  with  total 
exports  for  1937  and  1936  were  as  follows: — 


Total  To  Canada 

1937  1936  1937  1936 

Bauxite                               $1,719,984  $1,019,656  $  937.347  $  375,709 

Sugar                                   7,607,680  6,852,872  4,724,311  3,964,023 

Rum                                       520,515  636,212  44,168  34,556 

Molasses                                  297,226  419,712  126,115  224,935 

Timber                                   234,953  135,248  672  500 

Rice                                        773,412  808,539  6,091  7,696 

Lumber                                    40,655  36,072  198  494 


Imports 

The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  main  supplier  of  commodities 
imported  into  the  colony,  being  credited  with  $6,165,166  in  1937  as  compared 
with  $4,840,184  in  1936.  Canada's  share  was  $1,690,101  ($1,314,055  in  1936) ; 
that  of  other  Empire  countries,  $1,247,867  ($1,135,296) ;  and  of  all  foreign 
countries,  $2,393,362  ($1,757,266).  Total  imports  increased  by  $2,114,159  in 
1937  as  compared  with  1936,  and  of  this  increase  the  United  Kingdom  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  $1,324,382. 

The  outstanding  gains  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows: 
machinery,  $304,443;  metals,  $139,362;  flour,  $98,385;  ammonia  sulphate,  $74,- 
633;  cement,  $35,896;  paints,  $23,993;  manufactured  tobacco,  cigarettes,  etc., 
$21,168;  stout,  $20,149;  and  margarine,  $17,897.  Other  products  that  showed 
increases  were  motor  cars,  medicines  and  drugs,  boots  and  shoes,  butter,  wool 
manufactures,  bicycles,  chemicals,  coals,  glassware,  hams  and  bacons,  oil  and 
soap. 

A  decrease  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  reported  in  beef, 
bricks,  cotton  piece-goods,  scale  fish  and  beer. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  into  British  Guiana,  together  with 
total  imports,  during  1937  and  1936  were  as  follows: — 
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Totals  From  Canada 


1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Machinery  and  parts 

$1,389,743 

$937,823 

$  49,523 

$  97  788 

Flour  

1,09 1,764 

806 '804 

640,615 

458  709 

Cotton  goods  

'844,472 

826.019 

7,044 

4,275 

Metals         .  . . 

621,431 

421,376 

67,953 

41^529 

Apparel  . . 

395,445 

283,006 

21,715 

19^805 

Ammonia     .   . . 

367'636 

334'351 

40^618 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  manufactures.. 

314^380 

231,968 

12,969 

13/)  50 

Motor  cars  

221,015 

140,227 

51,218 

34J57 

Boots  and  shoes                 .  .  .... 

284,813 

241,521 

29,746 

15^138 

Electrical  apparatus      . . 

157,935 

135,267 

7,330 

5^887 

174,680 

155,106 

1*04,350 

78,'762 

Medicines  and  drugs 

156,513 

124,045 

24,351 

19,776 

142,930 

118,908 

114,697 

76,903 

Butter  

137,827 

128,277 

407 

3,550 

Wool  and  wool  manufactures  

135,156 

120,743 

162 

131,114 

114,132 

185 

61 

124,929 

90,950 

1,773 

505 

111,648 

67,641 

111,646 

67,543 

113,733 

87,542 

11,987 

11,721 

103,097 

92,804 

2,168 

2,913 

Most  of  the  standard  products 

imported  from  Canada  increased  in  total 

value  as  compared  to  1936  imports.  Flour  rose  by  $181,913;  white  pine  lumber, 
$44,103;  potatoes,  $37,794;  dry  scale  fish  (pollock),  $25,588;  boots  and  shoes, 
$14,608;  sardines  (tinned),  $7,349;  motor  cars,  $16,461;  leaf  tobacco,  $12,934; 
cheese,  $6,715;  cotton  piece-goods,  $2,769;  cement,  $3,570;  barrelled  beef,  $2,167; 
electrical  apparatus,  $1,443;  chemicals,  $1,640;  and  wearing  apparel,  $1,910. 

Decreases  were  noted  in  ammonia  sulphate,  oats,  butter,  mackerel,  hams 
and  bacons,  hardware,  and  implements  and  tools. 

British  Guiana's  Sugar  Quota 

The  International  sugar  agreement  came  into  force  on  September  1.  This 
agreement,  in  the  interest  of  stabilizing  sugar  prices,  required  a  7  per  cent  reduc- 
tion below  peak  year  export  figures,  with  the  result  that  British  Guiana  received 
a  quota  of  164,145  tons.  This  was  later  increased  by  6,000  tons  to  a  total  of 
170,145  tons  for  1937-38  in  anticipation  of  increased  sugar  consumption  in  the 
British  Empire.  This  figure  is  considerably  below  the  exports  of  the  past  three 
years  which  were  as  follows:  1935,  174,156  tons;  1936,  176,503  tons;  and  1937, 
181,569  tons. 

Gold  Production 

Gold  dredging  operations  were  started  in  British  Guiana  in  1937.  These 
activities  were  reflected  by  a  moderate  upturn  in  exports  of  gold  during  the  year 
and  it  is  expected  that  results  will  be  more  pronounced  in  1938.  The  export  of 
gold  from  the  colony  has  been  increasing  steadily  as  will  be  observed  from  the 
following  figures  of  annual  exports:  1932,  19,988  ounces;  1933,  27,075  ounces; 
1934,  28,797  ounces;  1935,  33,313  ounces;  1936,  35,857  ounces;  and  1937,  39,047 
ounces. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA  ' 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Accra,  Gold  Coast,  February  12,  1938. — Business  conditions  in  practically 
all  parts  of  British  West  Africa  are  depressed  with  little  prospect  of  immediate 
improvement.  The  most  important  source  of  income  in  all  the  colonies  is  agri- 
culture, which  is  now  suffering  a  setback,  due  mainly  to  unremunerative  prices 
for  crops.  The  Colonies  of  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  are  enjoying 
a  fair  measure  of  prosperity  from  the  mining  industry,  but  the  distribution  of 
purchasing  power  from  this  source  is  limited. 

The  only  crop  exported  by  Gambia  is  groundnuts  (peanuts) ,  and  the  prices 
offered  for  this  product  are  far  lower  than  those  paid  last  year.    On  the  other 
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hand,  prices  offering  in  French  West  Africa,  due  to  quota  arrangements  with 
France,  are  somewhat  more  attractive  and  are  undoubtedly  resulting  in  some 
movement  over  the  border. 

Sierra  Leone  is  the  least  affected  of  the  four  colonies  and,  were  world  prices 
for  palm  kernel,  ginger,  piassava  and  other  products  more  satisfactory  and  busi- 
ness more  brisk,  conditions  would  be  very  satisfactory.  At  present  the  turnover 
of  the  trading  companies  is  fairly  good. 

Boycott  by  Cocoa  Producers 

Since  last  October  a  boycott  by  the  cocoa  producers  has  been  in  force  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  following  the  announcement  by  the  trading  companies  that  they 
had  formed  a  pool  for  the  purchase  of  cocoa  and  were  offering  £20  per  ton  as 
compared  with  upwards  of  £50  paid  in  the  1936  season.  The  producers  have 
since  refused  to  sell  to  the  trading  companies  or  to  purchase  imported  goods. 
The  resulting  tie-up  has  been  almost  complete,  and  the  situation  has  become 
so  serious  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  recently  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  situation.  Meanwhile  the  pro- 
ducers insist  on  continuing  their  boycott  and  are  burning  their  cocoa  in  protest 
against  the  pooling  arrangement. 

Although  the  boycott  has  affected  Nigeria  to  only  a  minor  extent,  the 
colony  has  suffered  some  recession  in  business,  particularly  in  the  Northern 
Territory,  as  a  result  of  a  poor  crop  of  groundnuts  last  season. 

Suggestions  for  Exporters 

Canadian  exporters  should  exercise  due  caution  before  making  shipments 
to  any  of  these  colonies  except  where  payment  is  assured.  The  customs  ware- 
houses in  the  Gold  Coast  are  so  blocked  with  merchandise  that  the  authorities 
do  not  permit  more  than  thirty  days'  storage,  after  which  period  the  goods  are 
sold  if  not  cleared.  Many  small  importers,  even  though  ordering  with  the  best 
intentions,  find  it  difficult  to  clear  goods,  since  the  boycott  has  so  restricted  their 
turnover  as  to  make  payment  impossible.  The  banks  also  report  that  their 
warehouses  are  filled  to  capacity. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  BELGIUM  IN  1937 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  February  7,  1938. — Economic  conditions  in  Belgium  during  1937 
were  influenced  by  the  trend  on  international  markets.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment in  conditions  early  in  the  year  but  this  did  not  continue,  and  the  twelve 
months  ended  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty. 

Recovery  had  proceeded  too  fast  under  the  stimulus  of  rising  commodity 
prices.  Purchases  on  a  large  scale  of  war  materials  in  certain  countries,  the 
accumulation  of  stocks  by  the  manufacturing  industries  and  particular  speculation 
forced  the  price  of  raw  materials,  especially  metals,  to  artificially  high  levels 
which  were  bound  to  bring  about  a  reaction.  The  rise  in  commodity  prices  was 
halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  but  during  this  period  there  was  almost 
feverish  activity  in  production  in  Belgium,  especially  in  the  heavy  industries, 
which  were  inundated  with  orders. 

In  the  second  quarter  commodity  prices  were  deflated;  raw  cotton  and 
rubber  joined  base  metals  to  increase  the  ill-effects  upon  trade  of  decreasing 
prices  and  buyers  held  off  in  the  expectancy  of  further  reductions.  Political 
events  abroad,  including  the  war  in  China,  added  to  the  general  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty and  the  crisis  which  had  begun  with  the  weakness  in  commodity  prices 
was  communicated  to  industry. 
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Reduced  industrial  activity  brought  about  renewed  unemployment,  and  the 
third  quarter  was  marked  by  a  reversal  in  the  position  in  this  respect,  as  unem- 
ployment, which  had  been  improving  regularly  since  1935,  now  began  to  increase. 
Market  conditions  remained  undecided;  there  was  a  minor  upturn  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August  and  then  renewed  weakness. 

The  fourth  quarter  was  marked  in  Belgium  by  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  govern- 
ment bonds,  which  until  then  had  been  well  maintained.  There  was  little 
activity  on  the  Brussels  stock  market  ;  the  volume  of  business  remained  low,  but 
signs  of  firmness  were  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  heavy  industries 
activity  continued  at  a  satisfactory  level,  although  there  was  -a  scarcity  of  new 
orders.  In  other  branches  of  industry,  however,  conditions  became  distinctly 
less  favourable.  During  this  period  there  was  an  internal  political  crisis  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  on  October  25,  and  over  a  month  elapsed 
before  another  cabinet  could  be  formed. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  setback  in  business  is  only  temporary 
and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  prolonged  economic  depression.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  this  connection  that  many  of  the  unfavourable  factors  which  brought  about 
the  major  crisis  of  1929  are  absent. 

The  position  as  regards  both  public  and  private  finance  is  sound.  Financial 
establishments  have  maintained  liquidity,  industrial  and  other  concerns  have 
placed  their  finances  on  a  sounder  basis  and,  on  the  whole,  Belgium  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvement  in  international  con- 
ditions. The  Belgian  currency  remains  firm,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  has 
fluctuated  only  within  narrow  limits.  Foreign  trade,  though  showing  signs  ot 
reduction,  is  still  on  a  higher  level  than  a  year  ago. 

Finance 

In  1937,  as  in  1936,  the  international  political  situation  remained  unfavour- 
able to  long-term  investment.  State  intervention  in  the  economic  and  financial 
domains  have  frightened  capital  and  there  is  an  absence  of  new  private  invest- 
ments except  in  gold  metal. 

New  social  measures  being  considered  in  Belgium  and  the  probability  of 
increased  fiscal  charges  are  factors  which  are  likely  to  further  discourage  capital 
during  1938. 

Private  issues  in  Belgium  during  1937  were  in  the  main  utilized  for  the 
repayment  of  old  loans  and  for  conversions,  the  latter  having  substantially 
reduced  industrial  charges.  Far  from  increasing  their  capital  and  indebtedness,, 
companies  have  endeavoured  to  place  themselves  in  a  sound  financial  position. 

From  July  onwards,  following  improved  conditions  in  France,  considerable 
French  capital  which  had  flowed  into  Belgium  since  April,  1935,  returned  to 
France.  The  banks  had  been  careful,  however,  to  preserve  a  liquid  position  by 
hoarding  most  of  this  gold  in  current  accounts  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbance 
usually  caused  by  such  movements. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  statements  of  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium. 
In  January  and  July  the  gold  assets  of  the  National  Bank  amounted  to  more 
than  18,440  million  francs;  in  October  they  had  fallen  to  17,275  millions  and  on 
December  22  stood  at  17,486-5  million  francs.  The  influx  of  capital,  and  there- 
fore of  gold,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  middle  of  November  is  of  seasonal 
character  and  is  expected  to  cease  within  a  short  time.  Advances  on  public  funds 
decreased  from  267-1  million  francs  in  January  to  169-5  millions  in  July,  rising: 
to  197  millions  in  September  and  falling  to  176-8  million  francs  on  December  22. 

MONEY  MARKET 

The  economic  regression  which  was  manifest  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year  exerted  an  unfavourable  influence  on  money  rates.   The  rate  for  sales 
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of  Treasury  bonds,  which  fluctuated  between  0-50  and  0-75  per  cent  up  to  the 
middle  of  August,  rose  to  1-07  per  cent  at  the  end  of  October,  1-69  per  cent 
on  December  15  and  1-79  on  December  24.  However,  the  situation  as  regards 
short  loan  rates  is  not  viewed  with  alarm  and  is  not  expected  to  last  long. 

Up  to  September,  the  rate  for  commercial  paper  was  1  per  cent;  it  rose 
to  If  in  October  and  at  the  beginning  of  November  fluctuated  from  if  to  If. 
During  the  first  week  of  December  the  rate  varied  from  If  to  If  per  cent. 

During  1937  the  bank  rate  of  discount  remained  at  2  per  cent  for  accepted 
bills,  2J  per  cent  for  promissory  notes  and  3  per  cent  for  advances  on  public 
funds.  Call  money,  which  had  remained  at  1  -249  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  1937, 
fell  to  0-875  in  October. 

NOTE  CIRCULATION 

Notes  in  circulation  during  January  totalled  22,507-5  million  francs.  May 
registered  a  reduction  to  22,001  •  1  millions,  and  in  July  there  was  a  rise  to 
22,417-7  millions  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  fall  to  21,557  millions  in 
November.  On  December  22  the  total  was  21,375  million  francs.  The  gold 
coverage  has  been  more  than  ample  throughout  the  year. 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Towards  the  end  of  summer  money  tended  to  become  dearer,  as  indicated  by 
the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  for  Treasury  certificates.  In  many  other  countries 
the  price  of  bonds  had  already  fallen  considerably,  but  in  Belgium  this  tendency 
was  resisted  through  government  action  on  the  market. 

Liquidation  of  bonds,  mostly  by  foreign  speculators  began  to  depress  the 
Belgian  bond  markets  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  large  lots  of  securities 
were  offered.  The  Government,  in  the  face  of  this  development,  decided  to 
limit  its  purchases  of  bonds  and  to  allow  levels  to  adjust  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  supply  and  demand,  until  equilibrium  was  re-established. 

In  August  and  September  the  4  per  cent  unified  debt  touched  a  high  of 
102-90;  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  price  began  to  fall,  and  at  the  end  of 
December  it  had  lost  five  points  to  97-35  with  other  bonds  also  down. 

Stock  Exchange 

Fluctuations  in  common  stock  quotations  in  Belgium  during  1937  broadly 
reflected  the  change  in  conditions  in  international  finance  and  trade.  Activity 
prevailing  in  the  fall  of  1936  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  during  the  first  few  months 
of  1937  to  give  way  to  a  period  of  stagnation  followed  'by  a  recession  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Brussels  stock  market  index  for  iron  and  steel  ishares  rose  from  83  at 
the  beginning  of  January  to  112  on  April  1,  falling  to  101  during  the  early  summer 
and  then  rising  sharply  to  112  at  the  beginning  of  August,  afterwards  sinking 
gradually  to  78  at  the  beginning  of  December.  The  index  for  coal  shares,  which 
stood  at  134  on  January  3,  rose  after  a  slight  recession  to  161  on  August  1,  then 
fell  to  122  by  the  beginning  of  December.  Zinc  shares  moved  upward  from  36 
on  January  3  to  51  on  April  1,  declining  to  29  on  December  1.  Textiles  moved 
up  from  41  at  the  beginning  of  January  to  46  at  the  beginning  of  February,  then 
fluctuating  to  38  on  September  1  and  dropping  to  29  on  December  1.  For  gas 
and  electricity,  the  index  rose  from  56  on  January  3  to  61  in  March,  falling 
steadily  afterwards  to  52  on  December  1. 

The  year  ended  with  quiet  trading,  but  with  underlying  firmness  in  prices. 
The  widespread  nervousness  which  was  manifest  during  the  past  few  months 
showed  signs  of  abatement,  and  the  general  feeling  is  more  settled.  Prices  have 
been  forced  down  to  levels  which,  in  many  cases,  appear  low. 
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Budget 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1936  returned  a  total  revenue  of  9,039  million 
francs,  exceeding  the  estimates  by  127  million  francs.  The  1937  estimates  were 
based  on  a  total  revenue  of  10,736  million  francs,  in  expectation  of  continued 
improvement  in  industry  and  trade.  This  figure  included  9,013  million  francs 
from  direct  taxes,  customs  and  excise,  and  sales  and  other  stamp  taxes.  For  the 
eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1937,  total  receipts  under  these  various 
headings  amounted  to  8,808  million  francs  and  were  478  million  francs  in  excess 
of  the  estimates  for  this  period.  The  estimates  for  the  whole  year  provided 
for  a  surplus  of  171  million  francs,  which  appears  to  be  assured. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1938  has  been  voted  as  being  balanced,  but  fears 
are  expressed  that  expenditures  will  be  increased  in  the  course  of  the  year  owing 
to  the  rise  in  unemployment  and  the  cost  of  new  social  legislation,  while  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  State  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  some  of  the  larger 
towns.  Some  rearrangements  may  be  effected  to  take  care  of  these  charges  in 
both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budgets. 

The  extraordinary  budget  for  1937,  financed  mainly  by  means  of  loans 
secured  by  part  of  the  gold  reserve  specially  earmarked  for  this  purpose  and 
reconstituted,  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  about  2,600  million  francs,  largely 
for  public  works  intended  to  relieve  unemployment.  About  the  same  expendi- 
tures will  be  provided  for  during  1938. 

Company  Earnings 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1937,  according  to  returns  from  6,399  companies, 
4,986  have  shown  profits  totalling  4,152-9  million  francs  (3,403  million  francs 
for  4,690  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936),  while  1,413  companies  have 
shown  losses  totalling  416-7  million  francs  (944  millions  for  1,669  companies). 
Net  working  capital  was  about  the  same  in  1937  as  in  1936,  while  reserves 
increased  by  about  800  million  francs.  Gross  dividends  distributed  rose  from 
2,326  million  francs  in  1936  to  2,940  million  francs  in  1937. 

Industry 

There  was  a  marked  recovery  in  industry  during  the  first  quarter  of  1937, 
activity  being  almost  feverish  in  certain  branches.  Activity  in  the  heavy 
industries  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  at  a  high  level,  although  it 
slackened  in  sympathy  with  the  general  downward  trend  in  other  fields. 

In  other  industries,  such  as  the  textile  branch,  glass-making  and  construction, 
conditions  have  on  the  whole  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  situation  is  now 
very  unsettled  with  unemployment  on  the  increase.  Costs  have  been  rising  owing 
to  increased  wages,  holidays  with  pay,  and  dearer  coal.  It  is  expected  that 
early  in  1938  railway  freight  and  passenger  rates  will  be  raised  by  5  per  cent. 

Coal  Mining 

Local  production  of  coal  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  insufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Belgian  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  increased 
foreign  purchases  were  necessary.  On  July  1  the  Government  withdrew  the 
special  tax  on  imports  of  coal  in  order  to  ease  the  situation  and  also  to  check 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel.  Stocks  at  the  pit-head  fell  from  a  total  of  1,062,000 
metric  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  488,000  tons  in  September,  less  than 
a  week's  output.  The  situation  as  regards  coal,  however,  remains  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Imports  'have  been  on  a  considerably  higher  scale  than  in  1936, 
while  exports  have  decreased. 
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Output  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  rose  to  27,100,000  metric  tons 
from  25,357,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1936.  The  number  of  miners 
has  increased,  but  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  output  per  worker  from  820 
kilos  per  day  in  December,  1936,  to  768  last  September. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  metallurgical  industries  were  active  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
both  for  home  and  export  demand,  and  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
coal  and  coke,  was  noticeably  felt.  New  high  levels  were  reached  in  June  in 
the  production  of  pig  iron  and  raw  steel,  with  341,450  metric  tons  and  340,531 
tons  respectively,  as  compared  with  174,284  and  148,379  tons  in  June,  1936  when 
production  was  adversely  affected  by  strikes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  Steel  Cartel  decided  to  lower  monthly 
production  in  order  to  improve  its  position  in  the  face  of  scarcity  in  new  orders. 
Severe  competition  was  encountered  in  the  export  market  as  a  result  of  American 
producers'  efforts  to  increase  sales  abroad  following  a  fall  in  the  demand  at 
home. 

During  November  last  there  were  50  blast  furnaces  in  operation  as  compared 
with  42  in  November  1936.  Production  of  pig  iron  and  raw  steel  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1937  totalled  3,559,750  and  3,519,000  metric  tons  respectively 
as  compared  with  2,912,760  and  2,815,924  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1936. 

Other  Industries 

In  the  constructional  engineering  branch  business  remained  active  through- 
out the  year  owing  to  good  demand  from  abroad  for  iron  and  steel  frames, 
railway  rolling  stock,  and  other  materials  and  equipment.  The  home  demand 
has  also  been  excellent.  The  position  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  been 
very  favourable. 

The  building  industry  had  been  adversely  affected  by  a  decrease  in  the 
construction  of  private  dwellings.  Brickworks  were  inactive,  while  cement  plants 
were  kept  fairly  busy  with  public  works  and  road  construction.  There  was  a 
slowing  up  in  the  glass  industry. 

There  was  an  improvement  in  the  textile  industry  during  the  first,  half  of 
1937,  but  progress  was  not  maintained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  owing  to 
reduced  orders.  There  was  also  a  reduction  of  output  in  the  wool,  flax,  jute, 
and  artificial  silk  industries. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  conditions  have  been  particularly  bad  and 
customs  duties  on  footwear  have  been  considerably  increased. 

Labour 

The  decrease  in  unemployment  which  had  been  taking  place  for  some  time 
previous  to  1937  was  brought  to  a  halt  about  the  middle  of  the  year;  there  has 
since  been  an  increase  owing  to  the  setback  in  industry.  The  number  of  wholly 
unemployed,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  decreased  to  131,643,  was 
further  reduced  to  84;367  last  July.  During  the  week  ending  December  25, 
1937,  the  average  daily  number  of  wholly  and  partly  unemployed  was  176,633 
as  compared  with  157,858  for  the  same  period  in  1936  and  205,000  in  1935. 

Cost  of  Living 

Under  the  direct  influence  of  the  world  rise  in  prices,  the  wholesale  price 
index  in  Belgium  rose  rapidly  during  the  first  quarter  of  1937,  raw  materials 
and  especially  metals  leading  the  upward  movement.  During  the  second  quarter, 
the  rise  having  been  temporarily  checked,  there  was  little  change  in  the  index. 
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However,  there  was  a  new  high  in  July,  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  fall  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  On  January  15  the  index  stood  at  658;  it  rose 
sharply  to  693  in  March.  In  June  it  was  a  little  higher  at  697  and  in  July  it 
rose  to  702.   On  November  15  it  had  fallen  to  663. 

The  retail  price  index  did  not  follow  the  wholesale  price  trend  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rose  regularly  during  1937,  even  the  seasonal  reduction  having  failed 
to  materialize  last  December  when  the  index  remained  at  758  as  in  November, 
to  which  level  it  had  risen  from  708  in  January.  As  fluctuations  in  the  retail 
price  index  determine  the  level  of  wages  in  a  number  of  industries  in  Belgium, 
its  rise  brings  about  increased  costs  of  production,  which  in#  turn  cause  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  commodities. 

The  cost  of  living  index  is  also  a  fair  indication  of  the  price  situation  in 
Belgium,  as  it  is  intended  to  show  the  expenditure  of  the  average  family.  From 
January  to  April  this  index  remained  at  51;  it  was  52  in  May  and  June,  55  in 
July  and  August,  58  in  September,  and  60  in  October. 

Agriculture 

Following  upon  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cereals  on  the  world  markets,  the 
special  import  tax  on  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  was  removed  on  February  25,  1937. 
During  the  year  the  Government  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  dairy 
industry,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  more  remunerative  prices  for 
the  farmers  as  regards  milk  and  butter,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  quality  of 
these  products. 

The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  1937  was  an  average  one.  The  yield  was 
satisfactory  for  barley,  fair  for  rye,  and  poor  for  oats.  There  was  a  good  tobacco 
crop ;  for  hops  the  conditions  were  normal,  while  harvest  conditions  were  favour- 
able for  hay.  Fruit  crops  were  rather  poor,  particularly  as  regards  apples  and 
pears. 

There  was  a  serious  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  losses  in  live- 
stock were  very  heavy,  estimates  placing  these  losses  at  over  ten  million  dollars. 
Over  one-quarter  of  the  cattle  in  Belgium  were  affected.  While  the  epidemic 
has  abated,  it  is  not  yet  entirely  under  control. 

Foreign  Trade 

There  was  marked  improvement  in  Belgium's  foreign  trade  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  both  in  volume  and  value.  The  trade  returns  for 
January  to  November,  1937,  show  an  expansion  of  imports  to  a  total  of  25,259 
million  francs  as  compared  with  19,212  million  francs  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1936,  an  increase  of  over  31  per  cent.  Exports  rose  to  a  total  of 
23,577  million  francs  as  against  17,685  million  francs  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1936,  an  advance  of  33  per  cent. 

The  rise  in  imports  is  due  chiefly  to  larger  purchases  of  raw  materials  to 
meet  the  increased  requirements  of  Belgian  industry  both  for  home  and  export 
markets.  On  the  export  side  there  was  a  considerable  expansion  in  exports  of 
manufactured  goods;  exports  of  semi-manufactures  and  raw  materials  also 
increased. 

Although  Belgium's  balance  of  trade  is  unfavourable,  the  adverse  balance 
is  entirely  offset  by  the  value  of  Belgium's  trade  with  its  colony  in  Africa. 

Trade  with  Canada 

The  figures  of  imports  into  Belgium  from  Canada  during  1937  will  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  1936  owing  to  decreased  Belgian  purchases  of  Canadian 
wheat.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1937  these  imports  totalled  260,476 
metric  tons  as  compared  with  the  exceptionally  high  total  of  521,207  tons  during 
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the  corresponding  period  in  1936.  Belgian  imports  of  Argentine  wheat  exceeded 
imports  from  Canada  in  October,  1937,  while  in  November  imports  from  Russia, 
the  Danubian  countries,  and  the  United  States  were  considerably  in  excess  of 
imports  from  the  Dominion,  price  being  the  leading  factor  in  this  connection. 

Total  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1937  were 
valued  at  478-6  million  francs  as  compared  with  627-1  million  francs  for  the 
same  period  in  1936.  The  decrease  in  imports  of  wheat  was  partly  offset  by 
higher  purchases  of  other  Canadian  products,  including  minerals  and  metals, 
pulpwood  and  wood-pulp,  rubber  goods,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Belgian  exports  to  Canada  during  the  period  under- consideration  rose  from 
160-8  million  francs  in  1936  to  216-6  million  francs  in  1937,  thereby  further 
reducing  Canada's  highly  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  this  country. 

Shipping 

The  port  of  Antwerp  made  further  progress  during  1937,  the  total  number 
of  vessels  entered  being  12,386  with  a  register  of  25,118,002  net  tons  ;  this  is  an 
increase  of  2,074,861  tons  over  the  1936  figures.  The  lead  was  held  by  vessels 
of  British  nationality  (3,323  vessels),  followed,  in  the  order  mentioned,  by 
German  (2,445  vessels) ,  Dutch  (1,675) ,  Norwegian  (842) ,  Swedish  (756),  French 
(704),  and  Danish  (510). 


UNITED   STATES   SHINGLE  QUOTA 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York,  writes 
under  date  March  4,  1938,  that  by  an  executive  order  dated  February  25,  1938, 
the  quota  of  red  cedar  shingles  permitted  entry  from  Canada  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  is  set  at  916,246  squares.  This  figure  is  established 
under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement,  whereby  a  quota 
may  be  established  by  half  yearly  periods  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  combined 
imports  and  domestic  shipments  for  the  preceding  half  year. 

Imports  for  the  period  June  30  to  December  31,  1937,  amounted  to  892,373 
squares  and  domestic  shipments  to  2,772,613  squares,  a  combined  total  of 
3.664,986  squares.  The  first  quota,  for  the  period  January  to  June,  1937,  was 
set  at  1,048,262  squares;  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  it  was  892,373  squares. 
These  quotas  were  both  virtually  completed. 

CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  28,  1938. — Lumber  production  in  the  United  States 
in  1937  amounted  to  24,650  M  ft.  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Lumber  Survey  Committee,  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  total  is  1  per  cent  over  1936  production,  while  corresponding  production 
figures  in  1935  were  19,539  M  ft.  and  in  1930  26,051  M  ft.  Industrial  depression 
in  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  1937  is  reflected  in  production  figures 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1937,  which  show  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  third  quarter;  shipments  declined  by  27  per  cent. 

Domestic  Stocks 

Lumber  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retailers  and  industrial  users  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced  in  the  current  period,  and  marked  hesitancy  in  replenishment 
is  apparent  in  many  quarters.    This  is  mainly  due  to  the  price  situation  and 
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general  apathy  on  the  part  of  consumers  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  revival 
in  the  building  trades. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States,  stocks  are  considerably  smaller  than  last 
summer,  and  in  the  Midwestern  yards  lumber  stocks  are  reported  to  be  about 
22  per  cent  below  the  spring  peak  of  1937.  Light  buying  of  raw  materials  is 
anticipated  during  the  next  three  to  four  months  unless  there  is  a  substantial 
increase  in  consumer  demand.  Sales  to  the  furniture  manufacturers  are  appreci- 
ably below  those  of  the  last  two  years,  automobile  plants  have  not  been  in  the 
market  for  much  lumber  this  winter,  while  the  flooring  business  is  dull,  operations 
to  30  per  cent  of  capacity  only  being  reported  in  the  latter  industry. 

Lumber  Prices 

Following  a  decline  which  extended  over  several  months,  prices  are  about 
at  a  level  of  18  months  ago  but  are  firming  gradually  in  1938. 

The  Southern  Pine  Lumber  Exchange  report  an  average  for  all  grades  and 
dimensions  of  .$23.77  in  December,  1937,  as  compared  with  $25.82  in  December, 

1936.  The  average  West  Coast  lumber  price  received  for  December  shipments 
was  $20.09  as  against  $20.75  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  1937  average  was 
$22.19  as  compared  with  $19.50  in  1936. 

Current  trends  in  Western  pine  indicate  that  the  bottom  of  the  price  decline 
has  been  reached.  The  average  price  reduction  has  been  between  10  and  15 
per  cent,  the  chief  contributing  factors  having  been  decreased  consumption 
and  over-production  through  the  latter  months  of  1937.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  hardwood  prices,  the  average  selling  price  of  37  principal  hardwood 
items  during  the  latter  part  of  January  being  $33.60  as  compared  with  $34  in 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.  Northern  hemlock  prices  have  declined 
about  $1  since  October  last.    The  prevailing  price  trend  is  quite  steady. 

Building  Situation 

Residential  building  in  the  last  quarter  of  1937,  although  30  per  cent  below 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1936,  was  higher  than  in  any  other  similar  period  since  1930. 
Residential  building  during  the  past  year  accounted  for  235,540,000  square  feet, 
which  is  less  than  one-half  the  1927-28-29  average,  even  though  it  exceeds  all 
years  from  1930  to  date.  The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  reports  of  building 
permits  in  about  1,500  cities  in  the  United  States  in  1937  show  total  construction 
valued  at  $1,650,901,000,  a  gain  of  11-3  per  cent  over  1936. 

Lumber  Exports  and  Imports 

In  1937,  imports  of  Canadian  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock  into  the 
United  States,  which  are  subject  to  a  quota  of  250,000  M  ft.,  were  139,902  M  ft., 
or  approximately  56  per  cent  of  the  annual  allotment.  Of  this  total,  66  per  cent 
was  fir,  14  per  cent  hemlock  and  20  per  cent  mixed  fir  and  hemlock.  Correspond- 
ing imports  from  Canada  in  1936  were  149,600  M  ft.  or  59-8  per  cent  of  the 
quota. 

Softwood  lumber  imports  in  the  last  quarter  of  1937  were  the  lowest  for 
any  quarter  of  the  year,  amounting  to  115,287  M  ft.  or  31  per  cent  below 
figures  for  the  third  quarter  of  1937.  Total  softwood  lumber  imports  in  1937 
were  approximately  546,000  M  ft.,  or  3  per  cent  above  those  for  1936.  Imports 
from  Russia  totalled  36,090  M  ft.  in  1937,  compared  with  37,820  M  ft.  in  1936. 

Exports  of  softwood  lumber  and  sawn  timber  likewise  showed  a  decline  in 

1937.  In  the  fourth  quarter  these  amounted  to  182,907  M  ft.  compared  with 
298,751  M  ft.  in  the  third  quarter. 
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Lumber  Consumption  in  Wood-Using  Industries 

In  spite  of  marked  recession  in  the  last  quarter  of  1937,  furniture  shipments 
in  the  past  year  were  10  to  12  per  cent  in  excess  of  1936  figures,  while  factory 
sales  of  automobiles  in  the  past  year  were  8  per  cent  greater  than  in  1936.  It  is 
believed  the  railroads  have  spent  about  a  billion  dollars  less  in  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures,  and  substantial  increases  in  railroad  lumber  purchases  are 
not  expected.  The  enlarged  national  naval  program  should  bring  an  increased 
consumption  in  the  ship  building  industry. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  report  that  the  Small 
Homes  Building  Promotion  Campaign  is  resulting  in  nation-wide  interest  in 
low-priced  housing  and  consider  that  this  should  stimulate  the  demand  for 
both  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  especially  for  interiors,  flooring  and  furniture. 
Likewise,  the  new  Federal  Housing  Act  is  expected  over  a  period  of  time  to 
promote  building  expansion.  The  Lumber  Survey  Committee  expect  certain 
benefits  in  1938  from  pending  trade  agreement  with  a  number  of  countries. 

EXCHANGE   CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Peru 

Lima,  February  3,  1938. — Peru  has  not  been  subject  to  exchange  control 
of  any  kind  and  as  a  result  there  are  no  difficulties  involved  in  purchasing, 
selling,  or  remitting  foreign  exchange. 

Ecuador 

Exchange  control  in  Ecuador  was  suspended  under  date  of  July  31,  1937. 
A  system  of  import  control  exists,  which  is  in  reality  a  licensing  system  with 
a  long  list  of  articles  exempt  from  such  control.  With  the  exception  of  the 
exemptions,  import  permits  must  first  be  obtained  from  the  Import  Control 
Commission. 

Bolivia 

Under  date  of  January  4,  1938,  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Finance  fixed 
the  rate  of  exchange  at  100  bolivianos  per  pound  sterling,  this  rate  to  apply 
on  commercial  transactions  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  the  Government.  Con- 
trol of  the  issuance  of  exchange  is  through  a  board  known  as  the  Exchange 
Control  Commission.  All  export  is  under  licence,  and  it  is  required  that  a 
proportion  of  all  foreign  currency  proceeds  of  exports  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  Banco  Central  de  Bolivia.  With  the  exception  of  certain  commodities 
the  exchange  control  of  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Exchange  Control 
Board,  all  other  exchange  transactions  are  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Bank,  the  National  Bank,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank.  Authorizations 
of  requests  for  exchange  are  to  be  made  by  the  banks  themselves,  which  are 
instructed  to  bear  in  mind  the  urgency  of  the  imports.  Requests  for  permis- 
sion to  import  are  to  be  made  prior  to  the  placing  of  orders  for  goods,  and 
exchange  will  only  be  made  effective  by  the  banks  against  the  importation  of 
merchandise  into  the  county. 

Regulations 

A  special  form  has  been  drawn  up  for  requests  for  exchange  in  payment 
for  importations.  This  form  must  give  the  name  of  the  firm  proposing  to 
make  a  purchase;  the  address;  the  number  of  the  firm  as  inscribed  in  the 
registry  of  the  Tax  Office;  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  involved;  the  mer- 
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chandise  to  be  imported,  with  a  copy  or  complete  report  of  the  order  attached; 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  supplier;  the  market  of  origin  and  the  market 
of  destination.  A  further  regulation  states  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  exchange 
sales  which  the  banks  may  effect  will  unfailingly  be  made  by  cheque  or  draft 
to  the  order  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  or  suppliers,  and  in  no  case  to  the 
order  of  the  solicitant  or  persons  resident  in  the  country.  In  addition,  the  respec- 
tive bank  is  to  establish  the  margin  of  sales  of  exchange  for  import  purposes  in 
accordance  with  its  own  judgment,  in  each  case  depending  upon  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  order  and  upon  the  disposables  available  as  well  as  any 
other  concurrent  circumstances. 

In  exceptional  cases,  and  as  long  as  the  bank's  disposables  permit,  requests 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  importations  already  effected  will  be  attended  to 
against  the  presentation  of  the  respective  entries  and  on  condition  that  they 
correspond  to  customs  despatches  made  after  July  1,  1936. 

The  banks  are  permitted  to  utilize  the  services  of  brokers  and  inter- 
mediaries in  the  capacity  of  agents,  who  will  operate  under  the  bank's  responsi- 
bility when  authorization  for  such  purposes  has  been  obtained  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance.  The  banks  are  under  orders  to  supply  the  Control  Board  with 
full  details  of  all  exchange  operations  that  they  may  effect. 

Order  of  Preference 

The  order  of  preference  for  the  granting  of  exchange  has  been  established 
as  follows:  raw  materials,  repairs  for  national  industries,  necessary  articles 
for  personal  use,  construction  materials,  and  books  other  than  text  or  students'. 
Requisitions  for  articles  of  the  second  or  third  emergency,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  will  be  attended  to  when  those  of  first  requirement  have  been  served. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  entire  amount  of  such  requisitions  will 
be  covered,  the  commission  being  instructed  to  examine  each  case,  taking  into 
consideration  consumption  necessities  and  previous  concessions. 

Monthly  Quotas 

In  the  case  of  many  articles,  rationing  has  been  introduced  through  the 
fixing  of  monthly  quotas  for  the  granting  of  exchange  concessions  for  each 
category,  article,  or  service.  Should  it  not  be  possible  to  entirely  attend  to  any 
one  category  or  service,  the  balance  is  to  be  charged  up  to  the  following  month. 
The  Exchange  Control  Board  must  be  in  complete  agreement  regarding  the 
granting  or  distribution  of  any  exchange,  the  decision  being  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  case  the  members  of  the  board  cannot  agree. 
Before  exchange  will  be  granted  for  any  contract  for  the  acquirement  of 
machinery  or  industrial  installations,  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Exchange  for  Importation  of  Wheat 

Milling  concerns  alone  will  be  granted  exchange  for  the  importation  of 
wheat.  In  addition,  exchange  will  only  be  granted  to  duly  established  indus- 
trial and  commercial  concerns  whose  taxes  are  paid  up  to  date. 

Chile 

A  system  of  exchange  control  operates  in  Chile,  and  such  control  is  exer- 
cised through  the  medium  of  the  Commission  for  International  Exchanges. 
Exporters  are  required  to  turn  over  a  certain  proportion  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rency obtained  from  their  exports,  and  the  balance,  known  as  "  export  "  or 
"  barter  "  exchange,  can  be  used  in  payment  for  approved  imports  or  sold  to 
third  parties  for  that  purpose.    The  Commission  for  International  Exchanges 
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always  gives  preference  in  granting  of  permits  when  such  exchange  is  in 
payment  for  raw  materials  for  Chilean  industry,  goods  of  prime  necessity, 
drugs  and  medicines.  Importers  must  obtain  permission  from  the  commission 
to  purchase  foreign  exchange. 

In  the  case  of  imports  from  countries  whose  purchases  of  Chilean  goods 
have  been  such  as  to  restrict  or  lessen  the  amount  of  exchange  available,  such 
imports  are  subject  to  import  licence,  the  issue  of  which  is  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  Chilean  products  taken  in  exchange.  With 
the  object  of  curtailing  illicit  exchange  operations,  the  customs  authorities 
have  been  instructed  not  to  clear  imports  unless  the  documents  presented  carry 
the  endorsement  either  of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  or  of  a  com- 
mercial bank  testifying  to  the  origin  of  the  foreign  exchange  used  in  payment 
or  showing  that  the  commission  has  authorized  a  barter  transaction. 

Regarding  those  countries  with  which  Chile  has  compensation  agreements 
or  treaties,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  March  28,  1936,  a  decree  was  issued  stating 
that,  until  further  notice,  from  funds  available  in  foreign  money  intended  for 
the  import  of  merchandise  into  Chile  and  retained  in  virtue  of  treaties  or  com- 
pensation agreements,  in  which  it  is  established  that  the  Chilean  Government 
shall  fix  the  type  of  exchange,  payment  will  be  made  in  Chilean  currency  at 
the  rate  of  135  per  cent  of  the  official  rate  of  exchange  fixed  by  the  Central 
Bank  of  Chile  on  the  date  of  payment. 

Change  in  Situation:  Luxury  Articles 

In  October,  1936,  a  new  aspect  of  the  exchange  situation  appeared  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  institution  of  a  new  "  rate,"  imposed  by  the  Government 
for  the  purchase  of  gold  which  was  to  be  sold  at  30  pesos  to  the  dollar.  The 
Chilean  authorities  decided  that  such  gold  as  was  produced  from  the  gold 
washings  was  to  be  used  only  for  the  importation  of  "  luxury  "  articles.  Whereas 
from  May  to  October,  1936,  automobiles,  radios,  and  certain  other  luxury 
goods,  including  silk  hosiery,  had  been  prohibited  import,  since  exchange 
would  not  be  granted  in  payment  for  them,  this  has  been  changed,  a  quota 
having  been  assigned  to  automobiles  amounting  to  1,800  per  year,  this  quota 
being  as  follows:  United  States,  85  per  cent;  Germany,  10  per  cent;  France, 
3|  per  cent;  Italy,  §  of  1  per  cent,  Exchange  in  payment  of  these,  and  the  fol- 
lowing declared  list  of  luxury  articles,  is  to  be  paid  for  from  the  gold  washings. 
The  rates  obtainable,  however,  vary. 

The  following  articles  were  taken  care  of  by  this  new  rate  of  exchange:  — 

Automobiles,  trucks,  parts,  and  tires.  Articles  of  fine  crystal. 

Radios  and  parts.  Furniture. 

Gramophones,  phonographs,  and  parts.  Articles  of  leather. 

Liquors  in  general.  Articles  of  sport. 

Articles  of  silk.  Travelling  bags  and  handbags. 

Furs  of  fine  hair.  Gems,  jewellery  of  all  kinds,  imitation 

Candies,  biscuits,  chocolates,  etc.  jewellery. 

Shoes,  hats,  gloves.  Pictures,  paintings,  and  carvings. 

Ready-made  clothing.  Toys. 

Carpets,  rugs. 

There  was  an  improvement  in  the  exchange  situation  in  Chile  in  1937.  The 
"Visto  Buenos,"  bearing  the  signature  of  one  of  the  members  authorized  to  sign 
on  behalf  of  the  Control  Commission,  is  compulsory  before  any  goods  can  be 
removed  from  the  Customs  House,  which  has  strict  instructions  to  refuse  to 
release  any  merchandise  until  such  requisite  is  strictly  complied  with.  Goods 
of  Canadian  origin  can  be  freely  imported  into  Chile,  payable  on  the  basis  of 
25  Chilean  pesos  to  the  United  States  dollar.  This  rate  came  into  force  on 
August  13,  1937. 
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Under  date  of  January  5,  1938,  it  was  learned  that,  although  a  decree  had 
not  been  issued,  the  Control  Commission  had  confirmed  the  abolition  of  the  sur- 
charge on  luxury  imports,  and  the  removal  of  quota  restrictions  on  motor  car 
imports  as  from  January  1,  1938.  It  was  verbally  learned  that  the  present  posi- 
tion is  as  follows: — 

All  imports  are  now  authorized  at  ordinary  commercial  rates  of  exchange, 
based  on  25  pesos  to  the  United  States  dollar,  whether  the  exchange  granted 
proceeds  from  gold  production  or  from  other  sources.  In  so  far  as  luxury  goods 
are  concerned,  this  applies  only  to  imports  that  reached  Chile  on  or  after 
January  1,  1938.  Luxury  goods  held  in  customs  from  1937  are  to  be  cleared  at 
the  old  rates  (subject  to  surcharge)  but  "  special  allowances  will  be  made  in 
special  cases/'  and  each  transaction  is  to  be  handled  on  its  merits  in  order  that 
undue  loss  to  importers  may  be  avoided. 

Until  further  notice  all  "luxury"  imports  from  all  countries  will  be  subject 
to  licence.  Permission  from  the  Control  Commission  must  be  obtained  before 
orders  are  sent  abroad.  It  is  reported  that  this  permission  will  be  given  freely 
as  long  as  there  continues  to  be  exchange  available  for  all  purposes.  Motor 
car  imports  are  no  longer  to  be  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  quota  restrictions, 
but  since  they  are  on  the  list  of  luxury  goods,  their  importation  is  subject  to 
licence  as  above.    The  list  of  luxury  goods  remains  unchanged. 


TRADE  OF  PERU  IN  1936 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  sol  equals  $0.25  approximately) 

Lima,  February  12,  1938.— In  reviewing  the  trade  of  Peru  for  the  calendar 
year  1936  a  certain  difficulty  arises  in  providing  actual  comparative  returns, 
since  these  returns  were  compiled  separately  for  the  first  two  months  as  apart 
from  the  remainder  of  the  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  imports  were  assessed  duties 
under  two  customs  tariffs,  the  new  tariff  having  been  applied  to  the  statistical 
returns  and  items  from  March  1,  1936.  The  result  is  that  in  the  details  that 
follow  the  returns  are  only  shown  for  the  last  ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  total  trade  of  Peru  in  1936  amounted  to  S/536,312,815  as  compared 
with  S/489,988,972  in  1935.  During  the  same  year  imports  amounted  to  S/200,- 
500,404  as  against  S/181,065,523  during  the  preceding  year.  Exports  were  valued 
at  S/335?812,411  as  compared  with  S/308,923,449. 

Canada's  position  in  the  Peruvian  import  trade  rose  from  tenth  to  seventh, 
total  imports  having  amounted  to  S/4,768,151  as  compared  with  S/3,704,995  in 
1935.  As  was  the  case  in  1935,  Canada  occupied  fifth  position  in  the  Peruvian 
export  trade,  exports  to  Canada  having  amounted  to  S/30,763,045  as  compared 
with  S/25,345,612  in  1935. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  and  percentages  of  Peruvian  imports 
and  exports  by  principal  countries: — 


Per  Cent 

Imports  Exports  of  Trade 

United  States                                               63:901,121  64,801,808  23.998 

Germany                                                        38,982,976  40,700,570  14.858 

United  Kingdom                                           26,906,952  75,829,458  19.156 

Argentina                                                     17,202,937  2,361,504  3.648 

Japan                                                           7,874,121  14,060,244  4.090 

Chile                                                             4,917,916  17,464,363  4.173 

Canada                                                         4,768,151  30,763,045  6.625 

British  India                                                 4,673,682  1,044,201  1.066 

Belgium                                                        4,157,120  8,902,510  2.435 

France                                                          4,000,762  34,509.66-8  7.181 
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Imports  by  Groups 

An  analysis  of  the  import  trade  of  Peru  in  1936  shows  that  the  largest 
import  group  is  machinery  and  vehicles,  tools  and  instruments,  and  naval 
articles,  which  amounted  to  S/45,936,983.  This  in  turn  was  followed  by  food- 
stuffs and  specialties  with  a  total  of  S/33,588,233.  Other  principal  groups  were 
those  including  metals  to  the  value  of  S/21,708,662;  cottons,  S/17,283,465; 
paints,  colourings,  oils,  gums,  etc.,  S/10,849,982;  and  electrical  articles  and 
apparatus,  S/9,730,148.  Chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  biological  products  were 
imported  to  the  amount  of  S/9,560,682;  paper,  cardboard,  and  stationery  articles, 
S/8,259,650;  lumber,  cane,  vegetable  fibre,  and  straw,  S/7,328,987. 

Principal  Commodities  Imported 

In  the  following  list  are  tabulated  the  thirty-five  principal  commodities, 
according  to  statistical  returns  and  values,  imported  into  Peru  in  1936: — 

M.  Tons  Soles 


Wheat   119,350  16,565,705 

Machinery  for  industry,  arts  and  sciences   2,755  6,253,157 

Passenger  automobiles   3,114  6,593,880 

Automobile  trucks   2,942  4,968,601 

Machinery  for  agriculture,  dairying  and  mining  . .  .  .  2,635  4,298,464 

Repairs  for  machinery  of  all  kinds   2,400  4.253,559 

Lumber,  etc   130,694  4,198,995 

Jute  bags  for  packaging   7,369  3,163,515 

Dyed  cotton  goods  up  to  forty  threads  and  two-hun- 
dred grams  per  sq.  metre   651  2,841,992 

Piping  and  tubing  and  connections   8,211  2,797,849 

Pice,  unhulled   20,599  2,429,674 

Pice,  hulled   12,810  2,320,884 

Fertilizers  for  agricultural  use   20,32$  2,244,493 

Iron  and  steel,  drawn,  in  sheets,  plates,  etc   13,449  2,189,356 

Tin  plate  not  painted  or  varnished   4,976  2,157,524 

Dynamite  and  other  explosives   1,808  1,949,753 

Telegraphic,  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  .  .  257  1,851,592 

Milk,  whole,  evaporated  and  condensed   3,088  1,812,182 

Newsprint   9,847  1,514,813 

Switchboard  connections  for  dynamos  and  telephones  173  1,507,499 

Mercerized  dyed  fabrics  up  to  200  grams  per  sq.  metre  235  1,501,937 

Repairs  for  automobiles,  trucks,  etc   724  1,464,716 

Tools  for  agricultural  and  mining  industry   284  1,405,402 

Tires  for  bicj^cles,  automobiles  and  trucks   522  1,380,066 

Cotton  thread  on  spools,  tubes,  etc   243  1,375,224 

Silk  thread   431  1,365,450 

Stamped  fabrics  up  to  200  grams  per  sq.  metre  .  .  . :  314  1,305,931 

Platform  scales   500  1,289,593 

Hosiery,  mercerized  more  than  15  per  cent   82  1,282,065 

Rails  and  their  parts   6,016  1,210,014 

Industrial  paraffin   3,541  1,207,742 

Box  shooks   9,456  1,200,797 

Lubricating  oil  in  packages  over  15  kilograms  .  .   . .  2,564  1,173,544 

Sewing  machines  and  parts   324  1,133,041 

Articles  of  forged  iron   1,080,806 


COTTON  GOODS 

In  the  ten-month  period  March  to  December,  1936,  the  total  imports  in  this 
group  amounted  to  S/17,283,465  as  compared  with  S/15,099,611  in  1935.  Fabrics 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  S/10,950,686,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  S/5,216,011,  Japan  with  S/1,483,958  and  Germany  with  S/1,265,- 
925.  In  manufactured  cotton  goods,  total  imports  of  which  amounted  to 
S/4,107,089,  Japan  is  credited  with  S/l ,531,510;  Germany,  S/1,285,162;  and 
the  United  States  S/337,922.  Total  imports  of  threads  were  valued  at  S/2,123,- 
713,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  S/l. 068,055; 
Germany,  S/278,757;  and  France,  S/226,656.  Supplies  from  Canada  under 
this  heading  amounted  to  S/18,322  and  were  made  up  of  cotton,  elastic  web- 
bing, bleached  fabrics,  dyed  goods,  knitted  wear,  cushions,  cotton  bathing  shoes 
with  rubber  soles,  men's  shirts,  hammocks,  corsets,  gloves,  and  knitted  clothing. 
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WOOLS,  HAIRS  AND  FEATHERS 

In  the  ten-month  period  March  to  December  1936,  total  imports  were 
valued  at  S/6,178,243  as  compared  with  S/5,489,649  in  1935.  The  United  King- 
dom was  the  principal  supplier  with  S/2,676,427,  followed  by  Germany, 
(S/1,521,909) ;  Japan,  (S/337,593) ;  United  States,  (S/246,200) ;  and  France, 
(S/148,425).  Canada  was  credited  with  S/1,511.  The  bulk  of  the  importation 
is  made  up  of  fabrics  to  the  amount  of  S/4,232,471;  United  Kingdom,  S/2,279,- 
486;  Germany,  S/872,410;  and  Japan,  S/235,331.  Threads  comprised  the  next 
largest  section,  amounting  to  S/857,957,  principally  supplied  by  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Japan.  Manufactures  amounted  to  S/820,018,  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  being  the  principal  suppliers.  Imports 
from  Canada  under  this  section  are  almost  negligible,  consisting  of  knitted  goods. 

HEMP,  LINEN,  RAMIE  AND  JUTE 

A  slight  decline  of  imports  of  items  in  this  section  occurred  in  1936  when 
they  amounted  to  S/5,465,180  in  the  ten-month  period  March  to  December 
in  comparison  with  S/6,628,089  in  the  year  1935.  The  principal  source  of 
supply  was  British  India  (jute  bags)  with  a  value  of  S/3,224,055,  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  S/564,931;  Germany,  S/185,090;  and  Belgium,  S/175,626. 
Manufactured  goods  of  the  above  type  comprised  the  principal  section  and 
amounted  to  S/3,852,688,  British  India  being  credited  with  S/2,684,020,  the 
United  Kingdom  with  S/302,243,  and  the  United  States  with  S/128,752.  Fabrics 
and  cloths  were  valued  at  S/l, 234,785  and  were  principally  supplied  by  British 
India  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

Total  imports  are  shown  at  S/3 ,414,1 15  in  the  ten  months  March  to  Decem- 
ber, 1936,  as  compared  with  S/3,476,048  in  1935.  Germany  was  the  principal 
supplier  with  S/914,836,  followed  by  Italy,  S/568,104;  the  United  States,  S/369,- 
320;  and  France,  S/358,539.  The  principal  items  under  this  heading  are  threads 
and  manufactures  along  with  fabrics.  In  the  case  of  threads,  Italy  was  the 
principal  supplier,  S/472,892,  followed  by  Germany,  S/388,072;  and  the  Nether- 
lands. S/254,229.  The  United  States  lead  in  manufactures  with  S/329,613, 
followed  by  Germany,  S/283,646;  Germany  leads  in  fabrics  with  S/243,118, 
followed  by  Italy  with  S/l  17,359.  Canada  is  credited  with  small  imports  of 
silk  on  spools,  knitted  silk  goods,  corsets,  and  pure  silk  stockings. 

LEATHER 

Imports  of  leathers  and  leather  goods  during  the  ten  months'  period  were 
valued  at  S/1,585,220  as  compared  with  S/l, 336,641  in  the  year  1935.  Leathers 
and  skins  imports  were  valued  at  S/l, 067,884,  and  manufactures  at  S/517,336. 
The  principal  suppliers  of  leathers  and  skins  were  Germany,  S/534,266;  United 
States,  S/197,810;  France,  S/155,266;  and  Canada,  S/29,265.  Germany  also 
lead  in  manufactured  leather  goods  with  S/l 70,274,  followed  by  the  United 
States,  S/69,733;  France,  S/60,197;  United  Kingdom,  S/40,348;  and  Chile, 
S/45,322.  Imports  from  Canada  are  shown  under  dressed  leathers,  tanned 
skins,  unspecified  manufactured  leather  goods,  and  workmen's  gloves. 

FURNITURE 

Imports  of  furniture  of  all  kinds  increased  from  S/344,441  in  1935  to 
S/429,004.  In  the  ten  months'  period  March  to  December,  1936,  imports  of 
metal  furniture  amounted  to  S/317,936.  The  United  States  was  the  principal 
supplier  with  S/237,151.  Imports  "of  metal  furniture  from  Canada  amounted 
only  to  S/891. 
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METALS  AND  JEWELRY 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  amounted  to  S/2 1,708,662  in  the  ten 
months'  period  of  1936  in  comparison  with  S/20,71 1,717  in  the  year  1935. 
Imports  under  this  heading  were  principally  comprised  of  iron,  steel  and  alu- 
minium goods  and  raw  and  prepared  metallic  products,  which  made  up  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  value.  Drawn  iron  and  steel  sheets,  plates,  angles,  bars,  etc., 
including  corrugated  iron,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  S/2,008,702.  Forged 
and  enamelled  articles  of  iron  had  an  import  value  of  S/l, 080,806.  Piping 
and  tubing  of  iron  and  steel,  including  connections  and  unions,  were  valued  at 
S/2,497,936.  Rails  and  parts  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  S/l, 020,300. 
The  foregoing  are  the  principal  items  appearing  in  this  section.  The  greater 
portion  of  the.  import  trade  in  these  products  was  shared  by  the  following 
countries:  Germany,  S/8,044,696;  United  States,  S/5,801,959;  United  Kingdom, 
S/1,760,077;  Belgium,  S/748,487;  Czechoslovakia,  S/650,333;  Canada,  S/501,583. 

Other  items  whose  import  value  was  greater  than  S/100,000  in  this  section 
included  octagonal  bars ;  copper,  bronze  and  brass  in  bars  and  sheets ;  tin  in  bars 
and  sheets;  galvanized  iron  sheets;  iron  prepared  for  acetylene  welding;  wire  of 
steel  or  iron  over  ^  mm.  in  diameter;  barbed  wire;  enamelled  ware;  forged  iron 
articles;  wire  cables;  locks  and  padlocks;  water  piping  and  tubing;  milk  cans; 
nails;  kerosene  stoves;  knives  and  forks;  bolts  and  nuts;  iron  bridges;  watches; 
clocks ;  industrial  tubing. 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  this  section  are  shows  as  follows:  iron 
bars  and  rods  (S/l, 697) ;  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  angles,  not  perforated 
(S/3,844)  ;  ferro-molybdenum  and  ferro-chromium  alloys,  etc.  (S/5,862) ;  alu- 
minium and  magnesium  in  wire  and  bars  (S/l, 435)  ;  aluminium  in  sheets 
(S/8,954)  ;  aluminium  in  sheets,  thin  (S/5,042) ;  copper,  bronze,  and  tin  plate 
in  bars  or  sheets  (S/2, 726)  ;  copper  in  solder  (S/1,481) ;  iron  prepared  for 
acetylene  welding  (S/4.958)  ;  pins  of  all  kinds  including  hairpins  (S/l, 398) ; 
aluminium  wire  (S/8.282) ;  piping  and  tubing  (S/25,143)  :  wire  brushes 
(S/1,599);  milk  cans  '(S/3,759)  ;  nails  over  25  mm.  (S/41,285) ;  razor  blades 
(S/1,429);  bolts  and  nuts  (S/l, 948) ;  steel  rails  (S/361,529) ;  wire  cloth  over 
5  cms.  mesh  (S/1,234)  ;  wire  cloth  (S/1,850)  ;  metallic  cloth  for  sanitary  use 
(S/5,526);  industrial  tubing  (S/3,153). 

EARTHS,  CERAMICS  AND  CRYSTALS 

The  value  of  imports  under  this  section  increased  slightly,  having  amounted 
to  S/5,719,960  in  1936  in  comparison  with  S/5,346,100  in  1935.  In  the  ten 
months  March  to  December,  1936,  Germany  was  the  chief  supplier  (S/2, 159,- 
142),  followed  by  the  United  States  (S/814,306) ;  Japan  (S/611,243),  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (S/547,030).  The  principal  items  of  import  were  hygienic 
apparatus  S/417,729;  tiles  and  mosaics  (S/144,165) ;  vases  of  porcelain,  crystal, 
etc.  (S/l  18,882) ;  coal  (S/300,214) ;  Portland  cement  (S/585,927) ;  crystal  ware 
(S/385,793)  ;  glass  bottles,  etc.  (S/109,064) ;  refractory  brick  for  industrial  use 
(S/139,764) ;  chinaware  (S/912,802) ;  Fuller's  earth  (S/104,989)  ;  window  glass 
(S/161,283). 

Imports  from  Canada  under  this  section  included  Portland  cement  and 
clinker  (S/41,431) ;  grindstones  (S/2,528)  and  lamp  chimneys  (S/13,519). 

LUMBER,  CANE  VEGETABLE  FIBRES  AND  STRAW 

A  notable  increase  took  place  in  imports  under  this  section,  which  were 
valued  at  S/7,328,987  in  comparison  with  S/5,550,340  in  1935. 

The  greater  part  of  the  value  involved  in  the  foregoing  is  composed  of  lum- 
ber and  its  manufactures,  which  in  the  ten. months  March  to  December,  1936, 
amounted  to  S/6, 716,777.    Of  the  amount  indicated,  ordinary  lumber  such  as 
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Douglas  fir  and  Oregon  pine  made  up  S/3,919,245,  the  greater  part  (S/3,193,- 
233)  originating  in  the  United  States.  Canada  is  credited  with  S/455,008. 
Sleepers  of  all  kinds  for  rails  were  valued  at  S/535,678,  principally  from  the 
United  States,  Chile,  and  Canada.  Imports  of  box  shooks  amounted  to  S/991,- 
996,  of  which  Canada  supplied  the  major  part  valued  at  S/566,164,  Chile  and 
United  States  were  credited  with  smaller  amounts.  Crown  corks  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  S/166,185,  the  majority  being  imported  from  Portugal  and  Spain. 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  under  this  group,  with  chief  sources  of 
competition  within  parentheses,  were:  lumber,  S/455,008  (United  States,  Chile)  ; 
lumber,  tongued  and  grooved,  S/13,875  (United  States)  ;  >  railway  sleepers, 
S/8,163  (United  States,  Chile)  ;  box  shooks,  S/568,164  (Chile,  United  States, 
United  Kingdom)  ;  pegwood  and  crossed  boards,  S/4,743  (Germany,  United 
States,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway) ;  and  tools,  S/1,636  (United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  Germany) . 

BARKS,  COLOURING,  INEDIBLE  OILS,  BITUMENS  AND  GUMS 

Imports  remained  substantially  the  same  as  in  1935,  being  valued  at  S/10,- 
849,982  in  the  ten  months'  period  March  to  December,  1936,  as  compared  with 
S/10,704,266  in  the  year  1935.  Imports  of  oils,  varnishes  and  polishes  amounted 
to  S/5,202,586,  and  of  industrial  gums  to  S/2,343,750,  both  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  and  colouring  materials  and  paints  to  S/3, 303,646  chiefly  from 
Germany.  Colouring  derived  from  a  coal  tar  base,  valued  at  S/883,101,  was 
chiefly  derived  from  Germany;  barks  for  tanning,  valued  at  S/284,259,  prin- 
cipally from  Argentina;  and  enamel  paints,  valued  at  S/100,787,  principally 
from  the  United  States.  Imports  of  paints  prepared  with  oil,  including  floor 
paints,  amounted  to  S/529,224,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  to  a  value  of 
S/223,764  and  the  United  States  to  S/196,061.  Petroleum  oils  for  lubricating 
purposes  were  valued  at  S/l, 087,389,  and  industrial  paraffin  oil  at  S/l, 023,789, 
both  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Unrefined  vegetable  oil  imports  amounted 
to  S/l 72 ,844  and  were  principally  supplied  by  Ceylon  and  the  United  States; 
those  of  linseed  oil  were  valued  at  S/177,632,  the  United  Kingdom  being  the 
principal  supplier.  Automobile  tires  were  valued  at  S/l, 380,066,  the  principal 
suppliers  being  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports 
of  automobile  tubes  were  valued  at  S/132,109,  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading,  with  chief  compet- 
ing countries  within  parentheses,  were:  aluminium  paint,  liquor  or  powder, 
S/7,896  (United  States,  Germany) ;  enamel  paints,  S/4,476  (United  States, 
Japan,  Germany)  ;  paints  prepared  with  oil,  including  floor  paint,  S/59,105 
(United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium) ;  anti-corrosive  paints, 
S/2,770  (United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany)  ;  petroleum  oils,  lubricants, 
S/20,033  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany) ;  varnishes  with  tur- 
pentine base,  S/2,826  (United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany) ;  tallow, 
S/3,092  (Australia,  Brazil,  United  States)  ;  inner  tubes  for  automobiles,  bicycles 
and  trucks,  S/22,781  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France)  ;  rub- 
ber for  tire  repairs,  S/l ,415  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany) ; 
moulded  rubber  goods,  S/3,442  (Germany,  United  States,  Japan) ;  rubber  hose, 
not  wired,  up  to  8  centimetres  diameter,  S/l, 624  (United  States,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom). 

STATIONERY,  PAPERS,  AND  CARDBOARDS 

An  increase  is  noted  in  total  imports  under  this  section  from  S/6,560,863 
in  1935  to  S/8,259,650  for  the  ten-month  period  March  to  December,  1936.  The 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Canada  principally  participated,  Germany  and 
Canada  in  the  papers,  cardboards  and  their  manufactures,  and  the  United 
States  and  Germany  in  stationery  goods. 
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Items  showing  an  import  value  of  over  S/100,000  were  as  follows:  pencils, 
S/102,075  (Germany  S/70,735,  United  States  S/18,166) ;  typewriters  and  parts, 
S/706,990  (United  States  S/586,779,  Germany  S/81,922) ;  calculating  machines, 
S/282,845  (United  States,  S/221,761) ;  catalogues,  prospectuses,  etc.,  S/194,434 
(United  States  S/125,807,  Germany  S/23,393) ;  printed  books,  S/156.892 
(United  States  S/61,605,  Germany  S/24,068) ;  paper,  albuminized,  S/109,604 
(Germany  S/49,039,  Belgium  S/31,894,  United  States  S/16,965) ;  ordinary  paper 
non-satinated,  goudron  or  kraft,  etc.,  S/l  77,078  (Sweden  S/60,479,  Germany 
S/54,388,  Esthonia  S/24,534) ;  paper  in  rolls,  S/467,492  (Sweden  232,379,  Canada 
S/100,541) ;  book  paper,  satinated  or  not,  or  chromo,'  S/628,103  (Germany 
S/424,487,  Finland  S/56,179,  Norwav  S/51,236) ;  boxed  stationery,  S/139,518 
(United  Kingdom  S/112,836) ;  newsprint,  S/1,450,068  (Canada  S/l  ,194,388, 
Germany  S/175,447)  ;  wallpaper,  S/134,884  (Germany  S/43,058,  Belgium  S/35,- 
197)  ;  reinforced  bags,  S/l 39,800  (Germany  S/124,872). 

Imports  from  Canada  to  a  value  of  over  S/l, 000  were  as  follows,  principal 
competing  sources  being  shown  within  parentheses:  calendars,  S/1,651  (United 
States,  Germany,  Japan) ;  portfolios,  S/2,280  (Germany,  United  States) ;  type- 
writer ribbons,  S/l,  153  (United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom) ;  paper 
bags,  S/l ,496  (United  States,  Germany) ;  roofing  paper,  S/3,597  (United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Germany) ;  building  board,  S/5,344  (United  States,  Norway, 
Sweden) ;  chromos,  photographs,  etc.,  S/l, 246  (Germany,  United  States) ;  printed 
books,  S/4,030  (United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom)  ;  paper,  one-coloured, 
unspecified,  S/7,435  (Germany,  United  States,  Norway)  ;  paper  in  rolls,  S/100,- 
541  (Sweden,  Norway,  Germany) ;  carbon  paper,  S/2,068  (United  States,  Ger- 
many, United  Kingdom) ;  boxed  stationery,  S/l, 029  (United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, United  States)  ;  newsprint,  S/l,  194,398  (Germany,  Finland,  Norway) ; 
blotting  paper,  S/2,070  (United  States,  Germany)  ;  wallpaper,  S/21,759  (Ger- 
many, Belgium,  United  Kingdom) ;  invoices,  receipts,  etc.,  S/l, 080  (United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Germany)  ;  paper  for  meters  and  registering  apparatus,  S/4,125 
(United  States,  Germany,  Italy) ;  paper  twine  for  furniture,  S/l,  132  (United 
States,  Japan) . 

NAVAL  STORES,  TOOLS,  MACHINERY,  AND  VEHICLES 

The  increase  recorded  in  this  section  in  1935  as  compared  with  1934  was 
maintained  and  slightly  increased,  the  total  having  amounted  to  S/45 ,936,983 
in  the  ten-month  period  March  to  December,  1936,  in  comparison  with  S/43,- 
562,584  in  1935. 

The  greatest  share  is  composed  of  machinery  and  vehicles,  import  of 
which  amounted  to  S/40,577,912,  while  importations  of  tools  and  instruments 
were  valued  at  S/4,582,008,  and  of  naval  stores  at  S/777,063.  The  United  States 
was  the  principal  supplier  of  these  goods  with  S/24,900,512,  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  with  S/6,245,331  and  Germany  with  S/6,096,249. 

The  principal  items  shown  with  values  greater  than  S/200,000  include:  rope 
over  9  mm.,  valued  at  S/430,027  (Philippines,  United  Kingdom)  ;  ploughs  and 
plough  parts,  S/520.599  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany) ;  packings 
of  all  kinds,  S/274,988  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Canada) ;  tools,  S/875,- 
211  (United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom) ;  tools  for  agriculture,  dairy- 
ing, and  mining,  S/l, 405,402  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany) ;  aero- 
planes, accessories  and  repairs,  S/l, 062,341  (United  States,  France) ;  railway 
cars,  locomotives,  auto  trucks,  S/l, 279,395  (United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Ger- 
many) ;  trucks,  chassis,  trailers,  S/4.577,163  (United  States,  Germany,  United 
Kingdom,  Switzerland) ;  omnibuses  and  ambulances,  S/468,997  (United  States, 
Germany)  ;  passenger  automobiles  under  2,000  kilos,  S/5,246,456  (United  States, 
Germany,  France,  Italy);  cable  cars  and  parts,  S/331,325  (Germany,  United 
States)  ;  railway  freight  cars  and  parts,  S/982,211  (United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Belgium,  Germany)  ;  railway  coaches,  S/556,890  (United  States,  United 
Kingdom) ;   transmission  belting,  S/569.325  (United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
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Germany,  Japan)  ;  agricultural  machinery,  S/4,298,464  (United  States,  Ger- 
many, United  Kingdom)  ;  machinery  for  industries  directly  derivative  of  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  naval  stores,  S/83 1,951  (United  States,  Germany,  United 
Kingdom)  ;  machinery  for  other  industries  in  general,  S/6,253,157  (Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States)  ;  sewing  machines,  S/1,015,136  (United  States, 
Germany,  Switzerland)  ;  printing  machinery  and  parts,  S/588,397  (United  States, 
Italy,  Germany) ;  cranes  and  derricks,  S/322,027  (United  States,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom) ;  repairs  for  automobiles,  omnibuses,  trucks,  S/l, 325,721 
(United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  United  Kingdom)  ;  repairs  for  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  S/4,253,559  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany) ;  valves  of 
all  kinds,  up  to  7  cm.,  S/219,290  (United  States,  Germany,  Canada). 

Imports  from  Canada  valued  at  more  than  S/2,000  include  the  following 
items:  rope  over  9  mm.,  S/l 8,005;  ploughs  and  parts,  S/19,390;  brushes  of 
animal  and  vegetable  fibre,  S/15,466;  packings  of  all  kinds,  S/20,074;  tools, 
S/6,882;  tools  for  agriculture  and  mining,  S/14,711;  passenger  coaches,  S/43,- 
817;  transmission  belting,  S/2,902;  machinery  for  agriculture,  dairying,  etc., 
S/32,407;  machinery  for  other  industries,  S/2,057;  repairs  for  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  S/34,715;  valves  of  all  kinds  up  to  7  cm.,  S/25,481. 

ARMS,  MUNITIONS  AND  EXPLOSIVES 

A  decline  took  place  in  imports  under  this  section,  wmich  amounted  to 
S/2,734,450  in  the  ten  months'  period  March  to  December,  1936,  in  comparison 
with  S/4,293,481  in  1935.  The  United  States  and  Germany  were  the  principal 
suppliers,  The  principal  commodities  included  dynamite  'and  other  explosives 
to  the  value  of  S/l, 736,588;  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Norway  were  the 
only  suppliers.  Fulminants  for  mines  were  imported  to  the  value  of  S/167,478; 
other  importations  of  all  kinds  for  mines  were  valued  at  S/259,190;  in  both 
cases  the  trade  was  shared  by  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

ELECTRICAL  ARTICLES  AND  APPARATUS 

A  sharp  increase  took  place  in  imports  of  electrical  articles  and  appliances, 
which  amounted  to  S/9,730,148  in  the  ten  months'  period  in  comparison  with 
S/6,642,122  in  the  year  1935.  The  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  followed  by  Canada,  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Importations  of  accessories,  circuit-breakers,  interceptors,  sockets,  etc., 
amounted  to  S/393,790  (Germany,  United  States)  ;  storage  batteries,  S/280,840 
(United  States,  Germany,  Japan) ;  electrical  wire  and  cable  imports,  S/286,360 
(United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  Canada) ;  copper  wire  over  3  mm.  in  diameter, 
S/220,222  (United  States,  Germany) ;  wires,  insulated  or  not,  S/437,560  (Ger- 
many, United  States,  Netherlands) ;  telephone  wire,  S/496,912  (Germany,  Can- 
ada, United  Kingdom) ;  telegraphic  and  telephonic  transmission  and  receiving 
apparatus,  S/l, 716,205  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany) ;  telephonic 
apparatus  and  repairs  not  specified,  S/284,418  (Belgium,  United  States,  United 
Kingdom) ;  incandescent  lamps,  S/208,138  (United  States,  Germany,  Japan) ; 
central  power  plant  equipment,  S/763,220  (Belgium,  Germany,  United  States, 
United  Kingdom) ;  transformers,  S/405,948  (United  States,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land). 

Imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  to  the  value  of  over  S/2,000  were: 
electrical  accessories,  circuit-breakers,  interceptors,  etc.,  S/4,352;  storage  bat- 
teries, S/6,110;  wire  and  cable  up  to  3  mm.  in  diameter,  S/19,192;  copper  wire 
over  3  mm.  in  diameter,  S/2,870;  telephone  wire,  S/149,152;  telephone  apparatus 
and  repairs,  S/l  1,141;  electrical  meters,  S/44,587. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

Imports  of  sporting  goods  increased  from  S/l, 345,816  in  the  year  1935  to 
S/1,683,475  in  the  ten  months'  period  March  to  December,  1936.  The  principal 
suppliers  were  the  United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Toys  were  imported  to  the  value  of  S/31 1,005;  Japan,  S/139,263;  Germany, 
S/127,294;  and  the  United  States,  S/33,922.  Moving  picture  apparatus  imports 
amounted  to  S/147,854,  the  United  States  being  the  principal  supplier  with 
S/133,399.  Children's  vehicles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  S/102,425  (United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States).  Dolls  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  S/ 96,022  (Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  States).  Motion  picture  films 
had  a  total  import  value  of  S/505,787  (United  States,  Germany,  Argentina,  and 
France) . 

BEVERAGES  AND  LIQUORS 

An  increase  is  noted  in  the  import  of  beverages  and  liquors  from  S/973,998 
in  1935  to  S/l, 117,642  in  the  ten  months'  period  March  to  December,  1936:  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  S/556,905;  France,  S/246,854;  Ger- 
many, S/48,803;  and  Canada,  S/12,113.  Imports  of  whisky  in  bottles  were 
valued  at  S/486,033,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  S/470,036, 
Canada  with  S/9,836,  and  the  United  States  with  S/4,892.  Imports  of  champagne 
were  valued  at  S/151,714,  almost  entirely  from  France;  of  beer  and  cider  at 
S/67,273,  divided  among  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  of  brandy, 
at  S/49,782,  principally  from  France;  of  gin  at  S/49,374,  principally  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  of  cocktails,  bitters  and  similar  drinks  at  S/18,257,  principally 
from  Trinidad,  France,  and  Italy  (Canada,  S/2,277). 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  SPICES 

Foodstuffs  imports  increased  to  S/33,588,233  in  the  ten  months'  period  March 
to  December,  1936,  from  S/27,437,581  in  1935.  Of  the  1936  totals  Argentina  is 
credited  with  S/15,406,346  (almost  entirely  wheat) ;  Chile  with  S/2,367,676;  the 
United  States  with  S/2,124.864;  Ecuador  with  S/1,571,808;  and  Siam  with 
S/1,510,683.    Canada  supplied  to  the  value  of  S/207,600. 

Chocolates  and  sweets  imports  were  valued  at  S/444,506  (United  States 
S/223,274,  United  Kingdom  S/133,712,  and  Italy  S/33,637)  ;  fresh  fruit  and  nuts, 
S/104,388  (Chile,  United  States,  and  Hongkong);  canned  fruits,  S/215,597 
(Chile  S/132,038,  United  States  S/64,124) ;  biscuits,  S/121,272  (United  States, 
United  Kingdom  S/37,770  and  Ireland)  ;  flour,  almost  entirely  to  the  port  of 
Iquitos,  which  is  reached  through  Para,  Brazil,  S/316,900  (United  States 
S/312,552)  ;  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  and  milk  in  powder,  S/l, 648.491 
(Netherlands  S/589,491,  United  States  S/377,408,  Chile  S/263,280,  and  Canada 
S/134,565) ;  hops,  S/109,564  (Germany  and  Czechoslovakia)  ;  hog  lard,  S/176,- 
306  (Argentina)  ;  butter,  S/242,209  (Argentina,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Can- 
ada) ;  dried  or  smoked  fish,  S/l 39,468  (Norway  S/71,749,  Japan  S/31,864,  and 
Brazil  S/21,293)  ;  cheese,  S/364,587  (United  Kingdom  S/116,145,  Argentina 
S/100,700,  and  the  Netherlands  S/45,829) ;  salmon,  S/91,342  (Japan  S/58,801, 
United  States  S/26,308,  and  Canada  S/3,873) ;  sardines,  S/296,555,  (United 
States  S/l  10,709,  Spain  S/96,214,  Japan  S/45,755,  and  Portugal  S/38,526) ; 
packed  tea,  S/720,735  (British  India,  China,  Hongkong,  and  Java)  ;  wheat, 
S/15,488,922  (Argentina  S/14,763,274,  and  Chile  S/725,627). 

Canadian  imports  with  a  value  of  over  S/2,000  include:  fresh  or  dried  meats, 
S/12,234;  canned  vegetables,  S/3,340;  canned  and  prepared  meats,  S/16,453; 
chocolates,  sweets,  etc.,  S/1,889;  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  S/134,565; 
children's  milk,  S/6,448;  butter,  S/21,264;  salmon,  S/3,873;  tea  S/4,096. 

CHEMICAL,  PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 

The  total  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  in  the  ten  months'  period 
March  to  December,  1936,  amounted  to  S/9,560,682  in  comparison  with  S/8,869,- 
588  in  the  year  1935. 

The  major  portion  of  the  foregoing  included  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  valued  at  S/5,934,885,  followed  by  pharmaceutical  specialties  at 
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S/2,083,313,  and  drugstore  articles  at  S/1,227,193.  Imports  of  biological  products 
were  valued  at  S/315,291.  The  United  States  with  S/2,896,728,  Germany  with 
S/2,802,056;  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  S/1,018,498,  were  the  principal  sup- 
pliers. These  were  followed  by  France,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Japan,  and 
Italy.   Canada  was  credited  with  S/29,980. 

Items  whose  value  amounted  to  more  than  S/100,000  included  calcium 
oxide  (S/117,191) ;  essences  for  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  gaseous  waters  and 
those  for  medicinal  use  (S/162,738) ;  other  essences  not  specified  (S/137,271). 
Insecticides  and  fungicides,  such  as  calcium  arsenate,  arsenate  of  lead,  nicotine 
sulphate  and  others,  in  either  liquid,  powder  or  paste  form,  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  S/549,286,  the  United  States  being  the  principal  supplier.  Quinine 
salts  and  prepared  quinine  imports  were  valued  at  S/438,230;  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  were  large  contributors.  Pure  and  impure  sodium  carbonate 
imports  were  valued  at  S/187,170,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
appearing  as  chief  suppliers.  Imports  of  sodium  cyanide  for  the  mining  indus- 
try were  valued  at  S/406,689,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  the 
major  portion.  Caustic  soda  to  the  value  of  S/300,346  was  imported  principally 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Magnesium  citrate,  granular 
or  in  powder,  amounted  to  S/139,696,  the  United  States  being  the  chief  source 
of  supply. 

The  principal  items  in  which  imports  from  Canada  are  shown  were  calcium 
oxide  (S/16,222)  ;  calcium  carbide  for  industry,  etc.  (S/6,852)  ;  and  rubber  gloves 
(S/2,856). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Miscellaneous  imports  into  Peru  recorded  during  the  ten  months'  period 
March  to  December,  1936,  were  valued  at  S/6,495,079  in  comparison  with 
S/5, 193,370  in  1935.  Chief  among  these  were  agricultural  fertilizers  and  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  potassium  and  other  mineral  fertilizers,  the  total  value  of 
which  amounted  to  S/2 ,059,470  ;  the  chief  suppliers  were  Germany  with  S/1,080,- 
943  and  Chile  with  S/790,261.  Imports  of  rubber,  celluloid,  gallalith  or  com- 
position articles  were  valued  at  S/190,382,  principally  from  Japan  and  Ger- 
many; buttons  of  all  kinds,  S/182,426,  principally  from  Germany  and  Japan; 
matches,  S/351,904  (Sweden)  ;  table  oilcloth,  S/141,347  (United  States,  Ger- 
many, United  Kingdom) ;  scientific  instruments  and  parts,  S/355,106  (United 
States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom) ;  toothpastes,  powder  and  soaps,  S/340,690 
(United  States,  Germany,  Japan)  ;  perfumes,  elixirs,  face  powders,  etc.,  S/198,- 
829  (United  States,  Japan,  Germany,  France)  ;  perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc.,  S/125,- 
151  (United  States,  France,  Japan,  Germany) ;  photographic  films  S/191,260 
(Germany,  United  States,  Belgium)  ;  cigarettes  and  tobacco  of  all  kinds,  S/229,- 
852  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Cuba). 

Imports  from  Canada  included:  shaving  brushes,  toilet  brushes,  soaps,  face 
creams,  printing  ink,  perfumery,  paint  brushes,  and  manufactured  tobacco. 

JAPAN'S  CANNED  SALMON  PACK  FOR  1937 

C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  February  4,  1938. — According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Japan 
Canned  Salmon  Packers  and  Exporters  Association,  the  total  pack  of  various 
kinds  of  canned  salmon  for  the  1937  season  amounted  to  2,500,000  cases,  an 
increase  of  more  than  150,000  cases  over  that  of  the  previous  season.  This  is 
the  largest  pack  in  the  history  of  the  association.  The  increase  as  compared 
with  last  year  was  due  chiefly  to  favourable  climatic  conditions  during  the  fishing 
season  in  Kamchatka  and  North  Kurile  Islands,  resulting  in  a  heavier  pack  in 
these  waters,  particularly  by  the  floaters  operating  in  the  high  seas  of  Kamchatka. 

The  pack  of  reds  and  pinks  increased  by  26-6  per  cent  and  8  per  cent 
respectively,  while  kings,  silvers,  and  chums  decreased  by  75  per  cent,  63-3  per 
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cent,  and  about  93  per  cent  respectively.  The  total  pack  of  pinks,  amounting 
to  1,337,000  cases  for  1937,  corresponds  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  pack  of 
the  similar  species  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  same  year. 

The  total  pack  of  reds  for  the  period  under  review,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  1,000,000  cases,  is  said  to  be  roughly  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  total 
pack  of  the  same  species  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  Japanese 
packers,  in  order  to  maintain  better  market  prices  abroad,  have  retained  350,000 
cases  in  stock.  The  reduction  in  the  pack  of  silvers  is  entirely  due  to  the  curtail- 
ment agreed  upon  by  the  Japanese  packers  at  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season, 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the '1936  pack  sold  on  the 
London  market  at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted  for  the  reds,  which  naturally 
affected  sales  of  the  latter.  The  decline  of  the  pack  of  kings  and  chums  is  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  quantity  of  these  species  has  been 
absorbed  in  Japanese  salters. 

Exports 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  association,  shipments  of  canned  pink 
salmon  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year,  showed  an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent 
and  amounted  to  860,000  cases.  The  foreign  trade  returns  of  Japan  show  exports 
of  canned  salmon  and  trout  for  the  whole  of  1937  as  826,634  cwts.  valued  at 
27,491,626  yen  as  against  708,955  cwts.  valued  at  26,938,256  yen  for  1936,  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent  in  quantity  and  2  per  cent  in  value.  These  figures  repre- 
sent 1,471,489  cases  (of  48  pounds  each)  for  1936  and  1,722,154  cases  for  1937. 

Based  on  government  trade  figures,  shipments  of  tinned  salmon  for  1937 
amounted  to  755,485  cases  valued  at  18,626,226  yen,  and  those  of  tinned  trout 
to  966,669  cases  valued  at  8,865,400  yen.  As  the  returns  for  1936  do  not  classify 
separately  canned  salmon  and  canned  trout  shipments,  no  comparison  with 
exports  in  1937  can  be  made.  Shipments  for  1937  by  countries  of  destination  are 
not  available  but,  according  to  a  report  of  the  association,  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  open  the  markets  abroad,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Africa.  Of  the  total  shipments  of  canned  pink  salmon  for  1937 
from  Japan,  those  to  France  amounted  to  31,250  quintals  (220  pounds),  this 
being  the  quota  fixed  for  1937  for  Japanese  canned  pink  salmon  under  the 
Franco-Japanese  agreement  effective  December  16,  1937. 

The  majority  of  the  containers  used  for  shipments  to  France  in  1937  were 
of  strong  cardboard,  replacing  wooden  boxes  in  order  to  facilitate  shipment  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  fish,  estimated  at  about  7  per  cent  in  the  case  of  canned  pink 
salmon  as  compared  with  shipments  during  1936. 

Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 

On  account  of  unsatisfactory  negotiations  conducted  between  Japanese 
packers  and  British  merchants,  no  contract  for  the  pack  of  1937  has  been  con- 
cluded. Japanese  packers,  therefore,  shipped  some  600,000  cases  of  canned  red 
salmon  to  London  for  spot  sale.  Owing  to  a  larger  pack  of  Japanese  reds,  British 
purchasers  are  expecting  lower  quotations,  while  Japanese  packers  are  anticipat- 
ing better  offers,  owing  to  normal  pack  of  this  type  by  United  States  and 
Canadian  firms. 

Canning  Materials 

Owing  to  import  restrictions  now  in  force,  imports  of  canning  supplies  for 
the  pack  of  canned  foods  have  been  curtailed.  There  will  be  a  resultant  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  in  Japan  unless  these  restrictions  are  removed. 

Domestic  consumption  of  canned  salmon  is  increasing  yearly  and  amounted 
in  1937  to  430,000  cases.  It  is  estimated  that  sales  in  1938  will  be  around  500,000 
cases. 

The  Soviet-Japanese  Fishery  Treaty  has  been  signed  for  1938,  thus  disposing 
of  the  question  of  Japanese  operations  in  Kamchatka  waters  for  another  year. 
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EXPORTS  OF  JAPANESE  TEA 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  February  25,  1938. — According  to  the  Central  organization  of  the 
Japanese  Tea  Association,  Japan's  exports  of  green  and  black  tea  in  1937 
amounted  to  54,832,625  pounds,  an  increase  of  19,552,756  pounds  over  those 
for  the  previous  year.  Of  total  exports,  39,750,000  pounds  were  green  and 
15,000,000  pounds  were  black  tea,  an  increase  for  the  former  of  45;  4  per  cent 
and  for  the  latter  of  90  per  cent  as  compared  with  1936  figures. 

Separate  figures  for  exports  to  Canada  are  not  available;  shipments  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  totalled  18,313,314  pounds  of  green  and 
1,863,724  pounds  of  black  tea,  representing  increases  of  2,420,276  and  13,156 
pounds  respectively  as  compared  with  figures  for  1936. 

WAREHOUSED  GOODS  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  February  12,  1938. — Stocks  of  various  commodities  held  in  store  by 
the  members  of  the  Japan  Warehouse  Association  at  the  end  of  1937  numbered 
33,550,151  units  valued  at  722,408,000  yen.  These  stocks  showed  an  increase  of 
4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  in  value  since  November,  but 
as  compared  with  stocks  at  the  end  of  1936  there  was  an  increase  of  about  29  per 
cent  in  volume  and  nearly  34  per  cent  in  value. 

Stocks  held  at  the  end  of  June,  1937,  had  accumulated  on  account  of  large 
imports  of  cotton  and  wool  and  other  commodities  in  anticipation  of  restrictions 
and  control  of  trade.  As  a  result  of  these  restrictions,  stocks  have  diminished 
gradually  since  that  time.  In  October  values  decreased  by  80,000,000  yen 
and  in  November  by  50,000,000  yen,  while  in  December  stocks  showed  a  further 
decline  of  15,000,000  yen.  This  decline  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  on 
account  of  import  restrictions,  spinning  and  weaving  industries  were  obliged  to 
consume  cotton  in  stock  without  being  able  to  secure  further  foreign  supplies. 

Although  stocks  of  major  articles  such  as  sugar,  miscellaneous  foodstuffs, 
cotton  tissues,  wool  and  woollen  yarns,  papers  and  metals,  were  lower  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  a  month  previous,  they  were  considerably  larger  than  at 
the  end  of  1936. 

This  advance  is  said  to  be  due  to  increased  production  of  sugar,  rice  (in 
Korea) ,  marine  products  and  canned  foods,  and  to  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the 
imports  of  metals,  machineries,  pulp,  wool,  etc.  Larger  stocks  of  textiles  and 
yarns,  papers,  etc.,  may  be  attributed  to  a  slump  in  exports  and  to  a  decline  in 
domestic  consumption. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications: — 

Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  150,  Waitaki:  four  oil  circuit  breakers, 
complete  with  accessories  (tenders  close  June  7,  1938) . 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand 

TARIFF  ON  UNITED  KINGDOM  GOODS 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  New  Zealand  tariff  increases  that  appeared 
in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  pages  328-9,  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland  has  cabled  that  rates  on  United 
Kingdom  goods  are  not  changed  except  duties  on  footwear,  other  than  rubber, 
under  Item  196,  The  rates  on  slippers  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  increased 
from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  other  footwear  from  20  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  3s.  per  pair,  whichever  is  higher.  The  rates 
to  the  United  Kingdom  on  other  goods,  which  remain  unchanged,  are  those  of 
the  British  preferential  tariff,  without  surtax. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CHEESE 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1766 
(December  4,  1937),  page  973,  regarding  the  suspension  of  duty  payable  on 
cheese  from  British  Empire  sources,  a  Southern  Rhodesian  Government  Notice 
of  February  4,  1938,  withdraws  wholly  the  suspension  of  the  duties  on  cheese. 
The  duties  which  have  been  reimposed  are  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  3J  pence 
per  pound,  whichever  is  greater,  on  cheese  from  United  Kingdom  and  British 
Colonies,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  4  pence  per  pound  from  Canada,  other 
British  Dominions  and  India.  The  rate  to  Canada  and  British  Dominions  also 
applies  to  foreign  countries. 

Jamaica 

PREPARATION  OF  CUSTOMS  FORMS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1756 
(September  25,  1937),  page  576,  respecting  Jamaican  Customs  forms,  no  new 
Customs  form  has  yet  been  prescribed  to  replace  that  given  in  Notice  No.  736 
of  September  12,  1933.  Although  the  invoice  form  then  prescribed  contains  a 
column  "  Market  Value  in  Currency  of-  Exporting  Country,"  now  obsolete,  the 
form  may  still  be  used.  If  the  goods  are  sold  c.i.f.  the  amount  can  be  stated  in 
the  other  column,  which  is  headed  "  C.I.F.  Value."  The  footnotes  to  the  invoice, 
therefore,  when  filled  in  are  to  refer  to  the  c.i.f.  column.  This  means  that  the 
words  "  Current  Domestic  "  in  the  heading  of  these  footnotes  are  to  be  cancelled. 
Where  goods  are  sold  on  any  other  basis,  such  basis  is  to  be  stated  on  the  invoice, 
the  letters  c.i.f.  in  the  value  column  being  deleted  and  all  possible  information 
given  as  to  what  charges  have  been  included  and  what  charges  remain  to  be 
ascertained  at  the  importing  end. 

El  Salvador 

DUTIES  REDUCED  ON  RAYON  THREADS  AND  PIECE-GOODS 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  that  under 
a  Salvadorean  decree  published  December  17,  1937,  and  effective  on  imports 
for  which  the  bill  of  lading  is  dated  after  February  28,  1938,  the  import  duties 
on  threads  and  piece-goods  of  rayon  and  rayon  mixtures  have  been  reduced. 

The  decree  reduced  the  import  duty  on  specified  rayon  threads  from  $3 
to  $1.50  per  gross  kilogram,  and  on  piece-goods  of  rayon  mixed  with  other  fibres 
(except  silk)  from  $3  to  $1.88  per  gross  kilogram. 

Reductions  have  also  been  provided  for  specified  classifications  of  wool 
and  rayon  and  silk  and  rayon  mixtures. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  7,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  March  7,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  28,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

'  Bank  Rate 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  7 

.1407 

V 

.1894 

$  .1893 

34 

 Belga 

.1001 

.1698 

.  1693 

2 

.0072 

.0129 

.0129 

6 

.0296 

.0352 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.2241 

.  2236 

4 

.0252 

.0222 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

.0327 

.0323 

3 

.2382 

.4047 

.4039 

4 

4.8666 

5 

.0200 

.5.0100 

2 

.0130 

.0090 

.0092 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.5598 

.5587 

2 

.1749 

.2975 

.2976 

4 

Unofficial 

.  1985 

.  1985 

— 

Italy  

.0526 

.  0526 

.0526 

44 

.0176 

.0234 

.0233 

5 

.2680 

.2522 

.2517 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1897 

.  1897 

44 

.0442 

.0454 

.0453 

4-44 

.0060 

.0073 

.0074 

44 

.1930 

.0606 

.0575 

5 

.2680 

.2586 

.  2580 

24 

.  1930 

.2324 

.2319 

14 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1 

.0000 

1.0003 

l 

.4985 

.2775 

.2776 

3 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9992 

.9995 

— 

.0392 

.0327 

.0323 

— 

4.8666 

5.0300 

5 . 0200 

— 

.0392 

.0327 

.0323 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0460 

1.0438 

— 

Argentina  

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3346 

.  3340 

34 

Unofficial 

.2625 

.2611 

.1196 

.0590 

.0586 

— 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1 

.0460 

1.0438 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

— 

Unofficial 

.0400 

.0400 

■ — 

.9733 

.  5465 

.5467 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2400 

.2401 

6 

.1930 

.3025 

.3051 

1.0342 

.6605 

.6591 

4.8666 

5 

.0137 

5.0025 

34 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5 

.1400 

5.1300 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.  2963 

.2957 

 Dollar 

.3138 

.3135 

.3650 

.3790 

.3780 

.4985 

.2902 

.2898 

3.29 

.4020 

.  5598 

.  5586 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4600 

.4590 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.5881 

.  5847 

4.8666 

4 

.0160 

4.0075 

3 

4.8666 

4.0480 

4.0400' 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  United  States  dollar  moved  to  a  premium  of  ^  of  1  per  cent  on  March  7,  after 
remaining  at  par  for  almost  a  fortnight.  There  was  little  movement  in  sterling  during 
the  first  week  of  March,  with  rates  holding  close  to  $5-015.  French  francs,  however,  were 
weaker  and  dropped  from  3-27  cents  to  3  23  cents,  as  financial  problems  continued  appar- 
ently no  nearer  to  satisfactory  solution.  Other  European  currencies,  including  the  belga 
and  the  guilder  also  displayed  an  easier  tendency.  The  Japanese  yen  was  supported  by  a 
further  shipment  of  $4,358*000  in  gold  to  the  United  States.  Yen  rates  have  been  steady 
around  29  cents  since  the  beginning  of  February. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria.  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  submit  a  copy  of  any  report 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Cheese  

Canned  Salmon,  Sardines  and 
Pilchards  

Miscellaneous — 

Bathrobes  for  Beachwear  (Ladies' 
and  Men's)  

Silk  Linings  for  Men's  Hats  

Imitation  Jewellery  

Fountain  Pens  

Short  Hairs  for  the  manufacture 
of  Brushes  

Fruit  Wrappers,  Plain  

Leather  (Chrome  Splits)  

Box  Shooks  for  Apples  

Broom-handle  Squares  of  Birch  or 

Suitable  Softwood  

Ladders  of  Spruce  or  other  Woods 

for  Orchards  

Camping  Stoves  (Petrol-burning) 

Safety  Razor  Blades  

Electric  Shaving  Apparatus  

Photographic  Apparatus  

Lighting  Apparatus,  Motorized 

for  Farms  and  Country  Houses 


102 
103 


104 
105 
106 
107 

108 
109 
110 

111 

112 

113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

118 


Senglea,  Malta  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . . 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  

Auckland,  New  Zealand . ., . 

Perth,  Australia  

Santiago,  Chile  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Harcourt,  Australia  

Bridgend,  Glamorganshire 

Wales  

Harcourt,  Australia  

Dublin,  Ireland.  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa  . 

Brisbane,  Australia  

Santiago,  Chile  

Santiago,  Chile  

Santiago,  Chile  

Santiago,  Chile  


Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  March  18  and  April  15;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  25; 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  1 ;  Duchess  of  York,  April  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  March  17;  Beaverbrae,  March  24;  Beaverford,  March  31; 
Beaverhill,  April  7 ;  Beaverburn,  April  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  March  17;  Manchester  Commerce,  March  24; 
Manchester  Port,  March  31;  Manchester  Producer,  April  6;  Manchester  Division,  April  14; 
Manchester  Exporter,  April  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  26;  Dorelian, 
April  9 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  March  25;  Delilian,  April  7 — both  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Neivcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona;  March  15;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee), 
March  22;  Cairnesk,  April  5 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  ' Dublin.— Melmore  Head,  March  20;  Dunaff  Head,  March  27;  Torr 
Head,  April  10 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp,  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  7. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  March  17;  Beaverburn,  April  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Olmo,  March  17; 
Capo  Lena,  April  21— both  Capo  Line  (call  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  16;  Lady  Hawkins,  March 
30;  Lady  Drake,  April  13 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  15  and  29,  April  12  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Metapan,  March  18;  a  steamer,  April  1  and  15 — 
all  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports  with 
transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Soloy  (also  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo),  Gardiaz  Line, 
March  19;  a  steamer  (also  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  if  sufficient  cargo  offered), 
International  Freighting  Corp.,  April  7. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaimata,  March  18;  Kaikoura,  April  8 
— both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Montreal,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  March  19. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Rangoon,  March  14;  City  of  Auckland,  March  30;  City 
of  Worcester,  April  14 — all  Canada-India  Service. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Langleebrook  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  March  27;  a  steamer, 
Cosmopolitan  Navigation  Co.,  April  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  March  19  and  April  16;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  26; 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  2;  Duchess  of  York,  April  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria, 
March  20;  Antonia,  April  11— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Newfoundland,  March  29; 
Nova  Scotia,  April  19 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  March  18;  Beaverbrae,  March  25;  Beaverford.  April  1; 
Beaverhill,  April  8;  Beaverburn,  April  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  March  26; 
Malancha,  April  2;  Ausonia,  April  9 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Liberty,  March  17; 
Quaker  City,  March  31 ;  McKeesport,  April  18 — all  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  March  19;  Manchester  Commerce,  March  26; 
Manchester  Port,  April  2;  Manchester  Producer,  April  8;  Manchester  Division,  April  16; 
Manchester  Exporter,  April  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  March  26;  Delilian,  April  9 — both  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona.  March  17;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee), 
March  24;  Cairnesk,  April  7— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Bassano,  March  23;  Consuelo, 
April  5;  Kelso,  April  27 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull— Liberty,  March  17;  Quaker  City,  March  31;  McKeesport, 
April  18— all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee  but  not  at  Aberdeen) ;  Bassano, 
March  23;  Consuelo,  April  5;    Kelso,  April  27 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Norwegian,  March  28; 
Dorelian,  April  11 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  New  York  City,  March 
16;  Boston  City,  March  30;  Bristol  City,  April  19— all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 
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To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  March  18;  Beaverburn,  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Liberty,  March  17;  Quaker  City,  March  31;  McKeesport,  April  18 — all  American  Hampton 
Roads  (also  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia-America  Line,  March  18  and  April  20. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  March  21;  Svaneholm,  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line,  March  28  (also  calls  at  Scandinavian  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  March  14  and  28,  April  11; 
Northern  Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  16  and  30,  April  13;  Magnhild 
(also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand  Bank,  For- 
tune and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  March  18,  April  1  and  15; 
Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  March  21, 
April  4;  Newfoundland,  March  29;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  March  17;  Cavelier  (calls 
at  Kingston  only),  March  24;  Lady  Somers,  March  31;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only), 
April  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
7;  Lady  Drake,  April  21 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  19.  April  2  and  16  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered,  but 
do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  April  2;  Colborne,  April 
16 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  March  23;  Kirsten  B.,  April  6 
— both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Ravnaas,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  22. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaimata,  March  30;  Kaikoura,  April 
30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Yokohama,  March  21;  Port 
Montreal,  April  21 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Silverteak,  Silver  Line,  April  6;  Cingalese  Prince,  March  24; 
Malayan  Prince,  April  21 — both  Furness-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  March  19;  Heian  Maru,  April  9;  Hikawa 
Maru,  April  23 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  April  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  April  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Tyndareus,  April  5;  Ixion,  May  3 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  March  15;  Aorangi,  April  12— 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Tosari,  April  1;  Hoegh  Silver- 
light,  May  2 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Clydebank  (does  not  call  at  Papeete),  March  29;  Tolten,  April — both  Canadian-Australasian 
Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  April  19;  Auten,  May  15 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2;  Lochgoil, 
April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls  Glasgow),  April  30;  Drechtdyk,  May  14 — all  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Vancouver,  March  16;  Oakland,  April  16 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Elbe,  March  24;  Weser,  April  20 — both  North  German  Lloyd 
Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Francisco,  March  7;  Wyom- 
ing, March  22;  San  Antonio,  April  13;  Wisconsin,  April  24 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  March  15;  Cel- 
lina,  April  10;  Chisone,  May  16 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) . — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  April. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
and  Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  April  5;  Modjokerto,  May  7 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line 
(will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers) . 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Hardanger,  March  25;  Hoyanger,  April  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office — City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9) .  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  {cable  address,  Canadian)', 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN   ARGENTINA,  1937 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  February  4,  1938. — Argentina  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  out- 
standing prosperity.  Excellent  grain  crops  and  good  prices  for  all  agricultural 
products  raised  exports  to  almost  a  record  level.  The  Government  has  been 
spending  large  sums  on  public  works  as  a  result  of  increasing  tax  returns  and 
new  issues.  The  heavy  surplus  of  exports  has  permitted  the  redemption  of 
over  $110  million  of  the  external  public  debt  in  the  United  States.  A  tax 
unification  law  had  permitted  the  transfer  to  June  30  last  of  $75  million  of  the 
consolidated  and  floating  debts  of  the  provinces  to  the  National  Government, 
with  a  material  reduction  in  the  financial  services. 

The  outlook  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  less  promising.  Frost  did  serious 
damage  to  the  wheat  and  flaxseed  crops,  and  drought  will  reduce  corn  produc- 
tion drastically  as  compared  with  yields  for  the  past  three  years.  The  drought 
has  also  affected  the  potato  crop. 

Argentina  still  controls  exchange  operations.  The  preferential  exchange 
treatment  accorded  the  countries  which  are  the  principal  consumers  of  Argen- 
tine agricultural  products  effectively  restricts  purchases  of  many  commodities 
from  other  sources. 

Foreign  Trade 

Argentina  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  on  merchandise  account  of 
750  million  pesos  (approximately  $330  million  Canadian  at  par)  in  1937  as 
compared  with  539  million  pesos  the  previous  year  and  394  million  in  1935.  The 
favourable  balance  last  year  was  much  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  net 
balance  of  financial  services  payable  abroad  and  permitted  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  redeem  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  outstanding  abroad. 

Exports  from  Argentina  were  valued  at  2,308  million  pesos  ($1,000  million 
at  par),  an  increase  of  39-4  per  cent  in  value  and  24-7  per  cent  in  volume  over 
1936.  The  increase  was  due  to  heavier  shipments  of  corn  and  wheat  and  gener- 
ally higher  prices.  Imports  were  valued  at  1,557  million  pesos  ($680  million), 
an  increase  of  39-5  per  cent  in  value  from  1936. 

Export  Trade 

Argentine  meat  exports  amounted  to  645,808  metric  tons,  including  347,877 
tons  of  chilled  and  92,063  tons  of  frozen  beef,  in  1937,  an  increase  of  10-2  per 
cent  in  volume  and  16  per  cent  in  value  over  1936.  Hide  shipments  at  165,134  # 
tons  increased  only  0-1  per  cent  in  volume  and  31-6  per  cent  in  value.  Wool* 
shipments  of  115,889  tons  were  down  17  per  cent  in  volume  but  increased  12-9 
per  cent  in  value.  Exports  of  dairy  products  fell  18-1  per  cent  last  year  to  only 
25,815  tons.  Exports  of  all  animal  products  increased  7  per  cent  in  volume  and 
18-2  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  1936. 
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Shipments  of  all  cereals  showed  an  increase  of  26-1  per  cent,  but  the  aggre- 
gate value  was  54-6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1936.  Wheat  exports  increased  by 
15,083,471  bushels  and  corn  by  81,993,655  bushels  as  compared  with  the  last 
five-year  averages. 

Import  Trade 

Argentine  imports  showed  an  increase  of  39-5  per  cent  in  value  and  24-6 
per  cent  in  volume  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936.  Imports  increased  sharply 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  due  to  greatly  increased  purchasing  power 
from  the  excellent  grain  crops. 

A  high  tariff  policy  together  with  the  added  protection  afforded  by  the 
system  of  exchange  control  which  has  been  in  effect  during  the  past  five  years 
has  encouraged  the  growth  of  new  secondary  industries  in  Argentina  and  has 
materially  changed  the  character  of  the  import  trade.  The  former  importation 
of  commodities  that  go  into  immediate  consumption,  such  as  goods  for  household 
use,  wearing  apparel,  pharmaceutical  products  and  rubber  goods,  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Imports  are  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  to  raw 
materials  and  semi-manufactured  products,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  specialized 
types  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  which  the  demand  does  not  warrant  their 
local  manufacture,  on  the  other.  Argentina  has  never  offered  an  extensive 
market  for  luxury  goods. 

The  growth  of  secondary  manufacturing  industries  has  been  fostered  despite 
the  lack  of  basic  raw  materials  of  domestic  origin.  Argentina  possesses  no 
economic  coal  or  iron  deposits.  There  are  no  hydro-electric  developments,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  petroleum  requirements  are  imported.  Lumber  must  be 
imported  from  abroad. 

The  population  is  around  12,000,000,  but  the  physical  distribution  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  a  heavy  concentration  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  which  gives  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  an  income  at  around 
the  same  comparatively  low  level,  facilitates  the  economical  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  consumers'  goods  in  Argentina.  Factory  labour  is  intelligent  and 
efficient,  but  money  wages  of  workers  are  low,  although  real  wages  are  improved 
due  to  the  low  price  of  beef,  which  is  the  staple  article  in  the  diet;  a  moderate 
climate  makes  for  less  stress  on  housing  and  fuel  than  in  most  countries.  Taxes 
are  not  influenced  by  war  debts  or  social  legislation  such  as  old-age  pensions 
and  unemployment  relief.  Consequently  Argentina  offers  inducements  to  foreign 
manufacturers  to  establish  branch  plants  in  this  country. 

COMMODITIES  IMPORTED 

Argentina  is  nevertheless  a  large  importer  of  many  important  commodities. 
The  general  group  of  foodstuffs  includes  codfish,  sardines,  edible  oils,  bananas, 
coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  spices,  etc.,  and  currently  potatoes,  although  the  country 
can  produce  almost  any  food  product  grown  in  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
climates.  Virginia-type  tobacco  is  imported  for  blending  with  local  tobaccos. 
The  local  textile  industry  produces  most  of  the' staple  lines  but  also  imports  a 
large  quantity  of  piece-goods.  Newsprint,  wallboard,  and  many  types  of  card- 
board are  imported,  although  the  local  industry  produces  most  of  the  wrapping 
paper  except  the  heavy  quality  such  as  is  used  for  cement  bags.  All  the  lumber 
for  building  purposes  is  imported,  including  Douglas  fir,  southern  pitch  pine,  and 
European  softwoods. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  groups 
of  commodities  imported  into  Argentina: — 
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Increase 

1937  1936     PerCent  1935 
Millions  of  Pesos — Tariff  Values 

Foodstuffs                                                 113.9  95.3       19.5  85.7 

Tobaccos                                                    12.7  10.7       18.0  12.7 

Beverages                                                      4.3  3.0       41.9  3.2 

Textiles                                                      322.2  272.7       18.1  276.2 

Chemicals,  paints,  etc                                  97.8  81.0       20.7  78.7 

Paper  and  manufactures                               79.5  64.3       23.7  59.5 

Lumber  and  manufactures                           59.8  44.2       35.3  47.1 

Iron  and  manufactures                               181.7  126.7       43.4  122.5 

Machinery  and  vehicles                                173.6  103.9       67.0  89.3 

Metals  and  manufactures                              71.8  58.3       23.1  48.9 

Stone,  glass,  etc                                            46.1  34.0       35.5  33.9 

Fuel  oil,  coal,  etc                                       220.1  183.2       20.1  179.3 

Rubber  and  manufactures                             44.5  29.1       52.7  27.9 

Sundry  articles                                            86.5  61.0       41.7  56.0 

Total   1,515.1       1,168.2       29.7  1,121.4 

Current  Canadian  values   $505.0        $389.4  $373.8 

The  above  figures  are  shown  on  the  basis  of  fixed  tariff  valuations  and  reflect 
the  volume  of  imports.  The  actual  values  showed  an  increase  of  39-5  per  cent 
last  year. 

Direction  of  Argentine  Trade 

The  United  Kingdom  consumes  more  than  one-third  of  all  exports  from 
Argentina.  A  total  of  89  per  cent  of  all  meat  exports  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1936,  so  that  the  local  livestock  industry  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  British  market  as  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  production.  The  United  King- 
dom supplied  onlv  18-9  per  cent  of  Argentine  imports  in  1937  as  compared 
with  20-4  per  cent  in  1936  and  21-2  per  cent  in  1935.  In  1936  textiles,  coal, 
tinplate,  and  animal  dips  together  accounted  for  60-8  per  cent  of  all  imports 
into  Argentina  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Purchases  by  the  British-owned  rail- 
ways are  an  important  item  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  to  Argentina. 

British  investments  in  Argentina  are  estimated  at  £441  million,  including 
£215  million  in  railways  and  £81  million  in  local  government  bonds.  The  rail- 
way investments  are  estimated  to  have  earned  a  2-3  per  cent  return,  govern- 
ment bonds  3-9  per  cent,  and  sundry  investments  3-7  per  cent  in  1937.  It  is 
to  permit  the  remittance  of  interest  and  dividends  on  these  capital  investments 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  maintain  her  purchases  from  Argentina  at  the 
present  high  level  as  compared  with  her  exports. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  supplied  an  average  of  24-4  per  cent  of  all  Argentine 
imports  as  compared  with  19  -1  per  cent  for  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  five- 
year  period  1926-30.  During  the  depression  the  United  States'  share  fell  to 
13-7  per  cent  but  had  recovered  to  14-6  per  cent  in  1936,  and  a  further  pro- 
portionate increase  was  shown  last  year  to  16-4  per  cent.  Under  equal  trading 
conditions,  the  United  Staies  would  probably  recover  her  former  share  of  the 
Argentine  import  trade  in  competition  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  European 
countries,  but  for  the  present  nearly  50  per  cent  of  United  States  exports  to 
Argentina,  including  automobiles,  are  at  a  disadvantage,  formerly  20  per  cent 
and  now  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  most  direct  competitors 
except  Canada. 

United  States  purchases  from  Argentina  increased  sharply  in  1935  and 
1936,  and  last  year  amounted  to  $97  million  as  against  only  $26  million  in  1934, 
due  to  abnormally  heavy  purchases  of  corn.  Corn,  flaxseed,  hides,  and  wool 
together  accounted  for  81-1  per  cent  of  all  United  States  purchases  from 
Argentina  in  1936.  Argentine  canned  meat  shipments  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  19,032  tons  in  1937  as  compared  with  9,906  tons  in  1934.  Argentina 
would  like  to  find  an  alternative  outlet  for  meats,  in  order  to  lessen  the  present 
almost  absolute  dependence  on  the  British  market,  thereby  strengthening  her 
bargaining  position. 
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Trade  Distribution  by  Countries 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  by  countries  of  Argentina's 
exports  and  imports: — 

Argentine  Exports  and  Imports  by  Countries 


Exports  to  Imports  from 

1937  1936  1937  1936  1937  1936  1937  1936 

Millions  of  Pesos  %  %  Millions  of  Pesos       %  % 

United  Kingdom.  .  ..       640.9  581.6  27.8  35.1  285.6  238.6  18.9  20.4 

United  States                   292.2  201.5  12.7  12.2  248.1  170.0  16.4  14.6 

Germany                           146.4  96.6        6.4  5.8  157.5  10.8.0  10.3  9.3 

Belgium                            201.9  129.5        8.8  7.8  92.1  74.4       6.1  6.4 

Italy                                141.6  40.7        6.1  2.5  82.9  61.0'       5.5  5.2 

France                               92.7  88.5        4.0  5.4  57.5  49.4       3.8  4.3 

Holland                            194.5  140.6        8.4  8.5  48.5  32.5       3.2  2.8 

Japan                                23.9  25.6        1.0  1.6  49.5  41.8       3.3  3.6 

Norway                              27.3  13.9        1.2  0.9  13.8  14.9       0.9  1.3 

Sweden                              28.5  18.1        1.2  1.1  26.7  18.3       1.8  1.6 

Finland                              11.0  8.0  0.5  0.5  13.4  9.9       0.9  0.9 

To  order                            100.3  0.2  4.3   

Other                              407.0  310.9  17.6  18.6  439.5  349.4  28.9  29.6 


Total   2,308.2    1,655.7     100.0    100.0    1,515.1    1,168.2    100.0    106. 0 


Canada's  Position 

The  Argentine  system  of  exchange  control  makes  imports  from  a  particular 
country  which  requires  exchange  in  excess  of  the  amount  provided  by  that 
country  through  its  purchases  from  Argentina  (after  a  deduction  has  been  made 
to  cover  a  due  proportion  of  the  service  charges  on  the  external  public  debt) 
subject  to  a  surcharge  that  currently  amounts  to  approximately  13  per  cent. 
Newsprint,  farm  implements,  and  seed  potatoes  from  Canada  are  admitted  with- 
out the  surcharge  applying,  but  as  these  three  commodities  are  considered  to 
absorb  all  the  exchange  that  Canada  provides  through  her  purchases  of  corn, 
flaxseed,  hides,  tinned  beef,  quebracho  extract,  and  some  other  minor  items  from 
Argentina,  all  other  exports  from  Canada  must  pay  the  13  per  cent  surcharge. 

The  exchange  surcharge  was  20  per  cent  until  a  week  ago,  when  the  regula- 
tions were  changed  to  make  the  surcharge  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent.  Whereas 
the  disadvantage  was  formerly  a  fixed  20  per  cent,  it  now  varies  with  the 
exchange  market  rate  and  is  currently  13  per  cent,  but,  as  indicated,  cannot  be 
less  than  10  per  cent.1 

The  following  table  will  indicate  to  some  extent  the  effect  that  the  sur- 
charge has  had  on  exports  from  Canada  to  Argentina  of  commodities  other  than 
newsprint,  farm  implements,  and  seed  potatoes.  Much  of  the  reduction  from 
the  1930  level  was  due,  of  course,  to  other  causes.  The  increases  in  Canada's 
imports  from  Argentina  shown  for  1936  and  1937  were  due  to  heavy  purchases 
of  corn  from  Argentina. 

Canadian  Trade  with  Argentina 

Exports  of 


Farm 

Balance 

News- 

Imple- 

Seed 

Other 

Total 

Total 

to 

print 

ments 

Potatoes 

Items 

Exports 

Imports 

Canada 

Figures  in 

1,006  Canadian  Dollars 

1929  .  . 

2,619 

3,322 

8,552 

14,493 

7,427 

+  7,666 

1936   

2,950 

5,985 

0.05 

10,271 

19,206 

10,232 

+  8,974 

1931  

3,535 

2.090 

4,384 

10,069 

6,739 

+  3,270 

1932   

2,130 

176 

2,643 

4,349 

2,608 

+  1,741 

1933  

1,301 

184 

0.03 

1,025 

2,510 

895 

+  1,615 

1934   

1.419 

191 

0.01 

1,184 

2,794 

2,049 

+  745 

1935   

1,898 

665 

0.07 

1,484 

4,043 

2,791 

+  1,252 

19341  

2,222 

608 

0.28 

1,402 

4,231 

3,083 

+  1,148 

19351  

1,727 

1,089 

0.67 

1,151 

3,968 

3,287 

+  681 

19361  

1,758 

912 

158.62 

756 

3,426 

10,787 

-7,361 

19371  

2,676 

2,450 

1,358.01 

816 

7,294 

6,242 

+  1,052 

1  Calendar  years. 

The  peso  has  since  weakened  to  bring  the  surcharge  up  to  19  per  cent. 
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Seed  Potatoes 

Argentina  was  exporting  an  average  of  1,787,440  bushels  of  seed  and  table 
potatoes  annually  from  her  surplus  production  during  the  ten  years  prior  to 
1936.  Although  the  local  crop  suffered  from  virus  disease  which  kept  average 
yields  relatively  low,  even  in  1935  exports  were  1,378,400  bushels  with  imports 
amounting  to  only  626  tons  of  table  stock.  A  drought  combined  with  the  exist- 
ing virus  disease  destroyed  the  1936  crop. 

Argentina  experimented  with  Canadian  seed  potatoes  as  early  as  1924,  but 
the  fairly  good  yields  being  obtained  from  local  seed  and  the  low  prices  obtain- 
ing for  table  potatoes  year  after  year  did  not  make  the  use  of  relatively  expen- 
sive imported  seed  profitable  for  the  growers.  In  1929  a  trial  lot  of  36  bushels 
of  Canadian  seed  came  to  Argentina  and  the  following  year  708  bushels.  These 
experimental  shipments  were  continued  each  succeeding  year  despite  the  absence 
of  any  commercial  demand.  There  were  beneficial  results  from  this  experi- 
mental work,  however  when,  after  the  drought  of  1935-36  had  ruined  the  potato 
crop,  the  Argentine  Government,  having  had  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
quality  of  Canadian  seed,  turned  to  Canada  for  new  seed  in  1936. 

Argentina  imported  6,872  tons  of  certified  seed  potatoes  in  1936  and  43,083 
tons  in  1937.  Canada  was  credited  with  3,371  tons  and  Denmark  with  1,328 
tons  in  1936;  their  respective  shares  in  1937  were  20,892  tons  and  15,644  tons. 
Total  arrivals  of  Canadian  seed  last  season  amounted  to  approximately  1,000,000 
bushels.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  certified  seed  was  supplied  by  Canada  and 
Denmark  in  1937. 

Imports  of  table  potatoes  amounted  to  211,688  tons  in  1937  as  compared 
with  128,310  tons  in  1936  and  626  tons  in  1935.  Holland  supplied  60  per  cent 
of  the  table  potatoes.   Argentina  is  experiencing  another  drought  this  year. 

Newsprint 

Argentina  imported  169,069  metric  tons  of  newsprint  in  1937  as  compared 
with  148,584  tons  in  1936  and  140,402  tons  in  1935.  Arrivals  from  Canada 
amounted  to  64,769  tons  as  against  55,284  tons  in  1936  and  55,262  tons  in  1935. 
Shipments  from  other  sources  during  1937  (with  1936  figures  within  parentheses) 
were  as  follows:  Finland,  42,254  tons  (27,279  tons) ;  Norway,  32,415  tons  (39,109 
tons) ;  Sweden,  26,665  tons  (25,120  tons) ;  and  all  others,  2,966  tons  (1,790 
tons) . 

Grain  Trade 

A  large  exportable  surplus  of  all  classes  of  grain  for  shipment  during  1937 
at  the  relatively  high  prices  ruling  greatly  improved  the  financial  position  of 
the  grain  farmer  in  Argentina.  The  Government  had  guaranteed  minimum  prices 
to  producers  in  1933  and  continued  this  policy  with  higher  guaranteed  prices 
through  1936,  following  the  drought  of  1935.  The  guaranteed  minimum  price 
policy  was  suspended  before  the  1936-37  crops  came  on  the  market. 

The  Argentine  production  of  wheat  from  the  1936-37  crop  was  254,899,400 
bushels,  and  148,657,818  bushels  were  exported  during  1937.  Corn  production 
was  358,994,889  bushels,  following  a  crop  of  396,930,000  bushels  in  1936. 
Exports  of  corn  in  1937  reached  a  total  of  357,042,740  bushels,  with  United 
States  and  Canadian  consumption  important  factors  in  the  trade,  as  compared 
with  328,824,082  bushels  exported  in  1936.  Corn  is  the  most  important  single 
commodity  exported,  and  represented  25-9  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports 
during  1937  as  compared  with  20-6  per  cent  for  wheat.  Grain  comprised  63-4 
per  cent  of  the  Argentine  exports  as  against  31  •  4  per  cent  for  animal  products 
and  5-2  per  cent  for  all  other  exports. 
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GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

Argentina  is  not  making  rapid  progress  with  the  elevator  program  which  is 
intended  to  cover  the  construction  of  fifteen  new  terminal  elevators,  Tenders 
have  been  received  in  respect  of  all  fifteen  of  the  elevators,  and  contracts  have 
been  awarded  for  the  first  group.  The  Government  has  provided  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Wheat  Flour 

Argentina  exported  1,066,139  barrels  of  wheat  flour  in  1937,  an  increase  of 
172,569  barrels  from  1936.  Exports  were  distributed  as  follows:  (1936  figures 
within  parentheses) :  Brazil,  345,822  barrels  (331,598) ;  United  Kingdom,  217,- 
212  barrels  (161,436) ;  Paraguay,  198,811  barrels  (136,987) ;  Italy,  46,457  bar- 
rels (41,148);  and  Ecuador,  26,510  barrels  (14,492).  Exports  of  bran  and  shorts 
amounted  to  264,653  tons  in  1937,  a  decrease  from  302,498  tons  in  1936.  The 
United  Kingdom  takes  the  bulk  of  the  bran  and  shorts.  The  United  States 
took  15,721  tons  in  1937. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  based  on  volume  and  value  of 
grain  exports  from  Argentina  for  the  years  1935,  1936,  1937,  and  the  last  five- 
year  average,  and  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  grain  crops  in 
export  trade.  Corn  accounted  for  40-9  per  cent  and  wheat  32-5  per  cent  of  all 
grain  exports  in  1937. 

Volume  of  Argentine  Grain  Exports 


1937  1936  1935     5-Year  Average 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

Wheat                                    148,657,i818  58,517,342  141,563,578  133,574,347 

Corn                                      357,042,740  328,824,082  277,122,378  275,049,082 

Flaxseed                                  70,790,343  58,454,820  69,860,937  61,568,047 

Oats                                        26,140,125  11,389,248  24,398,561  24,501,761 

Barley                                     11,672,370  11,337,024  19,271,666  17,502,486 

Rye                                           3,628,647  5,288,954  9,407,852  5,995,203 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Birdseed                                       12,647  7,357  26,185  20,159 

Other  grain                                   32,233  71,612  23,324   

Wheat  flour                                  95,191  79,729  88,552  94,564 

Mill.  sub.  pro                    . .         370,356  419,519  392,578   

Other                                          163,940  183,024  188,620   

Value  of  Argentine  Grain  Exports 

In  Millions  of  Pesos 

1937  1936  1935  5-Year  Average 

Wheat                                           475.5  168.3  273.7  285.8 

Corn                                              598.2  444.4  321.6  372.5 

Flaxseed                                         275.1  211.2  215.9  203.2 

Oats                                                24.6  9.9  20.4  19.0 

Barley                                            21.2  14.6  23.5  20.7 

Eye                                                 11.0  7.8  11.9  8.8 

Birdseed                                           3.0  1.9  4.0  2.8 

Other  grain                                       1.9  3.3  1.1   

Wheat  flour                                     16.6  11.6  9.0  11.4 

Mill.  sub.  pro                                   23.9  22.3  19.0   

Other                                              12.8  14.9  15.8   


Total   1,463.8  910.2  915.9 

Total  in  Canadian  $  ..   ..  $487.9  $303.4  $305.3 

Percentage  of  all  exports  . .  63.4  55.0  60.0 


Livestock  Industry 

The  situation  in  the  Argentine  livestock  industry  has  been  quite  favourable 
to  producers  during  the  past  year.  While  under  the  new  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom  of  December,  1936,  Argentina  continues  on  a  quota  basis 
for  her  exports  of  chilled  beef,  and  a  duty  applies  for  the  first  time  of  \\  cent 
per  pound,  the  industry  is  at  least  assured  of  a  steady  outlet,  subject  only  to 
a  relatively  small  annual  deduction,  to  the  end  of  1939.  The  chilled  beef  trade 
to  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  important  factor  in  the  livestock  industry  here. 
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In  addition,  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  in  exports  of  frozen  beef  to 
Continental  Europe  and  particularly  to  Germany.  This  demand  has  had  a 
favourable  effect  on  prices  for  second-quality  steers.  There  was  an  increase  of 
31-9  per  cent  in  the  unit  value  of  frozen  beef  exports  last  year  as  compared 
with  1938. 

CATTLE  PRICES 

During  the  latter  months  of  1936,  when  the  British  import  duties  on  beef 
were  being  discussed,  cattle  prices  were  weak,  and  subsequently  the  Argentine 
Government  granted  a  subsidy  to  offset  in  part  the  loss  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  the  duties.  This  subsidy  has  since  been  withdrawn,  due  to' a  steady  recovery 
in  prices  throughout  last  year,  except  for  a  slight  reaction  this  month.  The 
current  contract  prices  being  paid  by  the  packers  are  5-3  cents  for  "baby"  beef, 
4-5  cents  for  prime  export  chiller  steers  as  against  4  cents  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  and  3-9  cents  for  "freezers"  for  the  continental,  trade.  These  prices 
are  in  Canadian  cents  per  pound  live  weight  at  the  packing  plants  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS'  ORGANIZATION 

The  livestock  producers'  organization,  which  was  formed  in  1935,  has  been 
active  during  the  past  year.  It  is  becoming  an  important  factor  both  in  the 
domestic  and  export  trade  in  meats  and  competes  directly  with  the  private 
packers.  The  Argentine  Government  have  promised  funds  for  the  construction 
or  purchase  of  a  packing  plant  for  the  producers'  organization.  A  second  pro- 
ducers' organization  has  been  established  during  the  past  year,  empowered  to 
own  and  operate  cold  storage  plants  and  stockyards.  It  will  derive  its  capital 
from  the  present  1  per  cent  tax  on  all  livestock  sales. 


EXPORTS  OF  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Argentine  exports  derived  from  the  livestock  industry  were  valued  at  the 
equivalent  of  $241,800,000  Canadian  in  1937  and  comprised  31-4  per  cent  of  all 
exports  for  the  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  only  7  per  cent  in  volume  but 
18-9  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  1936.  The  following  table  shows 
exports  of  the  principal  animal  products  in  volume  and  value  for  the  years  1935, 
1936,  and  1937:— 

Argentine  Exports  of  Animal  Products 


1937 

1936 

1935 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Millions  of  Pesos 

Beef,  chilled  

347,877 

357,473 

348,531 

169 . 6 

169.4 

161.1 

92,063 

39,651 

30,651 

28.6 

9.3 

7.4 

Mutton,  refrigerated 

51,329 

50,035 

49,881 

35.8 

34.2 

31.4 

Pork,  refrigerated  . 

9,595 

8,911 

9,179 

5.4 

5.0 

5.1 

9,732 

5,658 

4,001 

8.1 

4.2 

2.8 

76,205 

72,508 

67,122 

33.9 

22.0 

20.1 

13,582 

13,075 

13,641 

5.8 

6.6 

5.5 

4,391 

4,014 

3,507 

6.9 

6.0 

5.5 

Offals  

28,838 

25,047 

23,369 

10.2 

5.6 

6.1 

Animal  by-products  . 

254,099 

202,670 

205,349 

58.5 

44.7 

49.4 

1,974 

1,605 

1,299 

1.9 

1.5 

1.2 

141,571 

138,538 

137,238 

126.5 

90.9 

80.2 

Colt  skins  

3,753 

4,709 

3,094 

2.5 

2.5 

1.4 

16,904 

18,168 

19,780 

17.4 

16.7 

12.6 

Goat  and  kid  skins  . 

2,586 

2,857 

2,716 

5.6 

2.8 

2.7 

Wool  

175,927 

139,536 

136,461 

170.9 

151.3 

115.3 

Butter  

8,781 

10,269 

6,780 

9.3 

11.1 

7.2 

1,482 

1,276 

1,490 

1.5 

1.5 

0.8 

15.474 

19,933 

17,064 

9.3 

11.0 

7.1 

No. 

69,799 

72,081 

64,379 

5.4 

5.5 

4.0 

No. 

719,763 

679,894 

650,323 

5.1 

3.7 

2.9 

No. 

7,128 

5,837 

4,623 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

No. 

3,746 

3,152 

4,539 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

Other   

6.1 

7.0 

18.2 

Percentage  of  all  exports  . 

725.6 
$241.8 
31.4 

613.3 
$204.4 
37.7 

535.9 
$178.6 
34.1 

52927— 2| 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  ARGENTINE  MEATS 

Chilled  Beef.— -The  United  Kingdom  took  347,103  tons  (2,205  pounds)  of  the 
total  of  347,878  tons  of  chilled  beef  exported  from  Argentina  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  357,163  tons  out  of  total  exports  of  357,473  tons  in  1936. 

Frozen  Beef. — Argentine  shipments  of  frozen  beef  amounted  to  92,063  tons 
in  1937,  of  which  Germany  took  46,444  tons;  Italy,  12,927  tons;  the  United 
Kingdom,  8,722  tons;  France,  5,958  tons;  Belgium,  4,757  tons;  Holland,  2,347 
tons;  Spain,  1,559  tons;  Japan,  1,588  tons;  and  all  others,  7,761  tons.  Exports 
of  frozen  beef  showed  a  marked  improvement  last  year  from  39,651  tons  in  1936, 
of  which  Germany  was  credited  with  19,731  tons;  the  United  Kingdom,  8,700 
tons ;  and  Italy,  2,420  tons. 

Frozen  and  Chilled  Lamb  and  Mutton. — Total  exports  amounted  to  51,329 
tons,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  45,538  tons  and  France  3,616  tons. 
There  was  only  a  small  increase  shown  from  the  50,035  tons  exported  in  1936. 
Apart  from  the  small  quantity  taken  by  France  there  is  no  other  export  market 
except  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tinned  Meats. — Total  exports  of  tinned  meats  amounted  to  76,205  tons  as 
compared  with  72,508  tons  in  1936  and  67,122  tons  in  1935.  The  principal  out- 
lets in  1937,  with  the  1936  figures  within  parentheses,  were  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  39,316  tons  (36,792  tons) ;  United  States,  19,032  tons  (21,779  tons) ; 
Canada,  3,605  tons  (3,970  tons) ;  Holland,  1,222  tons  (1,396  tons) ;  British 
Colonies,  1,066  tons  (1,404  tons) ;  South  Africa,  917  tons  (1,279  tons) ;  Germany, 
427  tons  (1,235  tons) ;  and  Japan,  222  tons  (319  tons).  Some  fifty-eight  different 
countries  took  tinned  meats  from  Argentina  in  1936.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  only  outlet  for  preserved  tongues,  taking  2,561  tons  of  the  total  shipments 
of  2,600  tons. 

Pickled  Meats. — Total  exports  of  pickled  meats  amounted  to  8,895  tons. 
In  1936  exports  of  pickled  pork  alone  amounted  to  3,293  tons,  of  which  Holland 
took  1,106  tons;  the  United  Kingdom,  503  tons;  and  the  United  States,  483 
tons.  Exports  of  pickled  beef  amounted  to  3,831  tons,  of  which  1,098  tons  went 
to  British  Honduras,  363  to  British  Guiana,  and  298  tons  to  Newfoundland. 

Frozen  Pork. — Exports  of  frozen  pork  amounted  to  9,595  tons  as  compared 
with  8,911  tons  in  1936  and  15,059  tons  in  1934.  The  United  Kingdom  took 
6,950  tons  and  Italy  1,345  tons  of  the  total  exports  in  1937. 

Exports  of  chilled  pork  amounted  to  only  18  tons  in  1937  as  compared 
with  28  tons  in  1936.  Exports  of  hams  amounted  to  3,733  tons  in  1936  and 
those  of  bacon  to  1,924  tons.  Argentina  is  not  a  factor  in  the  United  Kingdom 
bacon  and  hams  trade,  due  in  part  to  the  import  duties. 

Frozen  Offals. — Total  exports  amounted  to  28,838  tons  in  1937,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  took  25,312  tons,  Italy  1,398  tons,  and  France  1,302  tons. 

Tripe,  Dry  and  Salted. — Total  exports  were  9,424  tons  in  1937,  Germany 
taking  3,355  tons  and  the  United  States  1,900  tons. 

Meat  Meal. — Exports  of  meat  meal  amounted  to  11,038  tons  in  1937,  of 
which  Holland  took  4,087  tons;  the  United  States,  1,591  tons;  Germany,  1,069 
tons;  the  United  Kingdom,  295  tons;  and  Norway,  295  tons. 

Frozen  Poadtry. — Exports  of  frozen  poultry  amounted  to  1,974  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1,604  tons  in  1936  and  1,395  tons  in  1935.  These  figures  include 
frozen  chickens,  turkeys,  and  ducks.  The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
899  tons  and  the  United  States  with  390  tons  in  1936. 

Live  Animals. — Argentine  exports  of  live  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules  go 
to  border  countries  such  as  Chile,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  Shipments 
of  horses  to  other  countries,  including  mostly  polo  ponies  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  totalled  428.  Mules  were  exported  to  India,  Italy,  and 
South  Africa. 
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Dairy  Products 

Butter. — Exports  of  butter  amounted  to  8,782  tons  as  compared  with  10,269 
tons  in  1936.  The  United  Kingdom  took  4,917  tons  and  France  1,001  tons  in 
1937. 

Casein. — Exports  of  casein  were  lower  last  year  at  15,475  tons  as  compared 
with  19,934  tons  in  1936.  Germany  was  the  best  customer,  taking  4,063  tons; 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  3,295  tons;  Japan,  1,879  tons;  and  the 
United  States,  1,355  tons  in  1937. 

Cheese. — Argentina  exports  very  little  cheese,  shipments  last  year  amount- 
ing to  1,482  tons.  The  United  States  took  505  tons;  Italy,  254  tons;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  only  8  tons. 

Eggs. — Total  exports  of  eggs  amounted  to  2,474  tons  in  1937  as  compared 
with  3,510  tons  in  1936.  The  United  Kingdom  took  1,893  tons  and  Germany  436 
tons.  Argentina  is  a  small  seasonal  importer  of  eggs  from  neighbouring  countries, 
although  118  tons  were  imported  from  Ireland  in  1934. 

GERMANY'S   FOREIGN  TRADE   IN  1937 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(R.M.I  equals  $0-2382  at  par;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds) 

Hamburg,  February  21,  1938. — Since  the  beginning  of  1935,  by  virtue  of  the 
Schacht  New  Plan,  the  value  of  German  exports,  which  is  in  itself  influenced 
and  determined  by  various  government  measures,  has  been  used  as  the  basis 
for  fixing  the  volume  of  imports  which  are  permitted  to  enter  the  country.  The 
New  Plan  operates  on  the  basis  that  imports  are  allowed  only  when  sufficient 
funds  have  accrued  from  exports  to  pay  for  them  and  thus  the  contracting  of 
foreign  indebtedness  is  avoided.  In  each  individual  import  transaction  a  per- 
mit, which  includes  a  specified  covering  of  foreign  exchange,  must  be  secured 
before  a  binding  order  is  placed  and  before  the  goods  in  question  can  be  passed 
through  the  Customs.  As  long  as  exports  continue  to  increase  there  will  there- 
fore, theoretically,  be  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  imports,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  present  insufficiency  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  continues. 

Before  the  depression  German  imports  reached  their  highest  point  in  1927, 
when  they  were  valued  at  R.M.  14,228,000,000,  while  the  highest  export  figure 
was  R.M. 13.483,000,000  in  1929.  A  heavy  slump  began  in  1930  which  was 
not  checked  until  1935,  when  the  upward  swing  restarted,  and  since  that  year 
there  has  been  a  progressive  and  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  both  imports 
and  exports. 

Imports  and  Exports 

The  total  worth  of  Germany's  imports  and  exports  during  the  past  five 
years,  which  illustrates  their  general  trend,  can  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

Millions  of  Marks 

Imports   4,203.6       4,451.0       4,158.7       4,217.9  5,468.4 

Exports   4,871.4       4,166.9       4,269.7       4,768.2  5,911.0 

In  making  a  comparison  covering  the  situation  during  the  past  ten  years  it 
must  be  appreciated  that  the  pre-depression  trade  figures  were  recorded  on  the 
basis  of  much  higher  prices  than  those  now  ruling,  the  official  German  index  figure 
for  values  having  declined  sharply  from  1928  to  1935,  in  which  period  its  first 
increase  was  registered.  As  an  indication  of  the  increase  in  prices  the  same 
index  shows  that  in  1937  import  prices  were  6*1  per  cent  and  export  prices  4-3 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1936,  which  were  the  highest  recorded  values  since  1931. 
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When  1937  is  compared  with  1936,  the  actual  value  of  imports  increased  by 
some  30  per  cent,  roughly  a  third  of  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  rise  in 
prices  which  took  place  during  the  period.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  importation  of  foodstuffs,  which  advanced  by  36  per  cent  in  value  and  27 
per  cent  in  volume.  Raw  material  imports  increased  concurrently  by  27  per  cent 
in  value  and  15  per  cent  in  quantity. 

As  regards  exports,  the  value  increased  by  R.M.I, 142,800,000  or  about  25 
per  cent,  and  the  export  surplus  for  the  year  stood  at  R.M. 442, 600,000  as  against 
R.M.550,300,000  in  1936  and  R.M. 111,000,000  in  1935.  - 

Import  Trade 

The  bulk  of  Germany's  imports  consists  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 
In  1937,  35-4  per  cent  of  the  total  fell  within  the  former  category  and  35  per 
cent  belonged  to  the  latter.  As  regards  the  balance,  close  to  18  per  cent  was 
classified  as  semi-manufactured  goods,  while  roughly  12  per  cent  consisted  of 
fully  finished  articles. 

Among  the  foodstuffs  the  more  important  individual  items  were  oil  seeds, 
corn,  wheat,  and  tropical  fruits.  In  the  raw  stuff  group  wool  headed  the  list, 
followed  by  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  iron  ore  and  non-specified  ores,  including 
bauxite,  and  rubber.  In  the  semi-manufactured  class  the  leading  articles  were 
copper,  gasolene  and  lubricating  oil,  non-enumerated  metals,  and  sawn  lumber. 

The  weight  and  value  of  the  principal  groups  of  import  commodities  and 
individual  articles  in  1937,  with  comparative  figures  for  1936,  were  as  sub- 
joined:— 

1936  1937  ' 


Metric 

Millions 

Metric 

Millions 

Tons 

of  Marks 

Tons 

of  Marks 

93.3 

183,360 

107.0 

816,200 

443.1 

831,406 

479.7 

128.5 

144,106 

156.7 

123.4 

139,700 

110.0 

75.8 

101,466 

94.0 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin 

.   ..  3,748,600 

670.2 

3,530,306 

1,135.2 

Wheat  

.   ,  74,100 

7.0 

1,219,060 

156.2 

10.0 

2,158,906 

178.0 

Pulse  

25.9 

260,300 

38.3 

402,600 

52.4 

506.800 

55.8 

Fruit  

96.6 

331,600 

97.5 

145 . 4 

396,000 

120.5 

.    .  ,  1,429,200 

193,9 

1,371,366 

229.6 

358,860 

289.3 

397,006 

332.7 

38,174,300 

1,571.1 

42,486,816 

1,996.2 

Wool  

.   ,  125,100 

229.4 

128,206 

285.2 

325,000 

257.7 

349,600 

275.1 

197,800 

81.1 

265,600 

112.6 

136,706 

176.8 

157,700 

235.6 

2,244.500 

49.7 

1,663,200 

45.9 

1,358,006 

64.8 

1.274,300 

69.1 

82,760 

66.2 

123,200 

117.5 

Coal  

5,104,000 

73.1 

6,656,560 

78.8 

.  .  .  .  18,469,360 

168.3 

20,620,966 

221.9 

2,946,260 

116.4 

3,963,600 

186.9 

7,467,806 

756.0 

7,941,200 

980.3 

21,800 

45.2 

20,200 

48.1 

1,215,400 

91.6 

1,349,406 

124.8 

532.200 

30.6 

835,100 

59.6 

..  ..  195,100 

87.7 

262,500 

174.6 

2,660 

21.9 

20,700 

164.2 

196,700 

53,7 

203,866 

60.8 

Gasolene  and  lubricating  oils  . 

.     . .  3,235,200 

169.2 

3,109,460 

190.2 

566,466 

397.4 

538,900 

396.6 

.   .  .  51,248,306 

4,217.9 

59,926,900 

5,468.4 

Export  Trade 

While  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  constitute  the  bulk  of  Germany's  im 
ports,  the  situation  is  reversed  as  far  as  export  trade  is  concerned,  with  approxi- 
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Metric 

Millions 

Metric 

Millions 

Tons 

of  Marks 

Tons 

of  Marks 

400 

2.6 

40i0 

2.9 

19,500 

9.7 

21,000 

9.6 

238,700 

45.4 

150,900 

45.7 

52,500 

29.9 

66,600 

30.7 

36,323,000 

419.2 

47,327,400 

577.6 

29,492,700 

277.5 

39,658,600 

440.5 

10,495,400 

459.1 

12,528,100 

543.2 

7,183,600 

93.1 

8,792,800 

145.3 

5,706,000 

3,802.3 

6,506,800 

4,699.9 

52,835,000 

4,768.2 

66,601,700 

5,910.9 

mately  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  consisting  of  fully  manufactured 
goods.  Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  coal  and  coke,  which 
leaves  only  a  small  balance  to  cover  other  raw  products  and  semi-manufactured 
goods. 

The  official  statistics  list  exports  according  to  the  same  groups  of  commodi- 
ties as  are  shown  under  imports.  The  weight  and  value  of  these  groups  of  exports 
were  in  1936  and  1937  as  appended: — 

1936  1937 

Metric 
Tons 

Living  animals  

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  , 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  . . 

Beverages  and  tobacco  

Raw  products,  including  coal  , 

Coal  , 

Half-finished  goods,  including  coke. 

Coke  

Manufactured  goods  

Total  of  all  products  

The  most  important  classes  of  manufactured  goods  exported  during  the 
same  period,  with  the  weight  and  value  of  each,  were  as  follows: — 

1936  1937 

Metric  Millions  Metric  Millions 

Tons  of  Marks  Tons  of  Marks 

Textile  products                                          96,140  488.5  91,800  531.5 

Chemicals                                                 1,410,940  628.0  1,818,450  626.4 

Ironware                                                  3,207,850  851.4  3,400,970  996.4 

Machinery                                                   321,430  520.2  487,530  765.1 

Vehicles                                                      596,100  147.8  170,310  352.9 

Paper  and  paper  products                             458,200  168.4  521,360  182.0 

Glass  and  glassware                                     125,120  137.2  143,300  86.4 

Copper  products                                            92,860  129.1  9,369  153.2 

Electro-technical  products                             77,670  198  .2  157,080  312.3 

Other  leading  export  products  include  leather,  furs  and  fur  products,  wooden- 
ware,  earthenware,  musical  instruments,  rubber  goods,  and  toys. 

Regional  Distribution  of  Trade 

The  expansion  of  Germany's  external  trade  has  been  reflected  in  a  general 
increase  in  both  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  nearly  all  countries.  In 
Europe,  in  comparison  with  1936,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  to 
only  the  Soviet  Union  and  Spain,  while,  with  the  exception  of  Danzig,  Switzer- 
land, Turkey,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  imports  were  in  all  instances  above  their 
1936  level. 

The  relative  preponderant  importance  of  trade  with  European  countries 
continued,  with  roughly  70  per  cent  of  all  exports  going  to  continental  countries 
in  both  1937  and  1936.  The  increase  in  purchases  of  overseas  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  is  on  the  other  hand  reflected  in  a  slight  contraction  in  the  value 
of  imports  from  European  sources  from  approximately  59  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  1936  to  55  per  cent  in  1937. 

The  value  of  trade  with  the  more  important  countries  of  Europe  in  1937, 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  is  indicated  in  the  subjoined 
table:— 

Imports  Exports 
1936  1937  1936  1937 

Thousands  of  Marks 

Belgium   138,595       197,455       211,544  287,757 

Denmark   154,340       157,655       182,284  212,682 

France   98,873       155,688       245,513  313,435 

United  Kingdom   263,692       308,523       405,794  432,162 

Italy  , .       208,544       221,041       240,596  311,285 

Yugoslavia   75,175       132,153        77,172  134,429 
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Value  of  Trade  with  Europe — Concluded 


Imports  Exports 

1938           1937           1936  1937 

Thousands  of  Marks 

Netherlands                                        168.533       215,688  395,509  467,970 

Norway                                                87)851        91,260        91,273  139,647 

Austria                                                76,639        93,373  108,512  122,684 

Roumania                                            92,326       179,507  103,561  129,548 

Sweden                                               191,658       231,941  230,392  277,281 

Czechoslovakia                                    118,884       141,434  139,002  150,972 

Soviet  Union                                        93,161        65,136  ,126,124  117,405 


The  value  of  imports  from  the  Continent  of  Africa  rose  from  R.M.290,- 
525,000  in  1936  to  R.M.412,227,000  in  1937,  and  exports  increased  similarly  from 
R.M.156,764,000  to  R.M.215,077,000.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  the  most 
important  individual  trading  partner,  with  the  balance  spread  irregularly  among 
the  various  colonies  and  mandates  of  European  powers. 

In  Asia,  exports  to  China,  despite  the  disturbed  conditions  in  that  country, 
increased  from  R.M. 132,541 ,000  to  R.M. 180,616,000,  while  imports  from  China 
expanded  from  R.M. 113,496,000  to  R.M. 158,640,000.  Exports  to  Japan  stood 
at  R.M. 117,248,000  as  against  imports  amounting  to  only  R.M.25,678,000.  The 
value  of  trade  with  British  India  registered  an  upward  movement  as  regards 
both  exports  and  imports,  the  former  having  been  R.M. 147, 584,000  and  the  latter 
R.M.168,585,000.  The  comparative  figures  for  1936  were  R.M. 12 1,638,000  and 
R.M.142,061,000  respectively. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  value  of  exports  to  the  American  Con- 
tinent, both  North  and  South,  was  15  per  cent  of  all  exports  or  R.M.905,628,000. 
The  relative  position  was  the  same  the  year  before.  On  the  other  hand  the 
proportional  value  of  imports  from  American  countries  was  23  per  cent  of  all 
imports  or  R.M.1,261,375,000  as  against  19  per  cent  or  R.M.839,443,000  in  1936. 

Among  purchasing  countries  the  United  States  ranked  first  with  R.M. 208,- 
822,000.  Brazil  was  in  second  place  with  R.M. 176,991, 000  and  Argentina  third 
with  R.M.147,060,000.  The  value  of  exports  to  Canada  is  shown  as  R.M.33,- 
400,000  in  comparison  with  R.M.35,069,000  for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

As  regards  imports,  Argentina  supplied  goods  having  a  value  of  R.M.295,- 
110,000;  the  United  States  followed  with  R.M.281, 977,000,  while  Brazil  was  in 
third  position  with  R.M. 186,351, 000.  The  value  of  imports  from  Canada  showed 
a  sharp  increase,  having  risen  to  R.M.48,725,000  from  R.M. 18,757,000  in  1936. 

Foreign  Trade  Methods 

The  introduction  and  intensification  of  exchange  restrictions  in  Germany 
have  brought  about  the  development  of  a  network  of  bilateral  compensation, 
clearing  and  payments  agreements,  as  a  result  of  which  only  about  one-fifth  of 
German's  total  exports  are  now  being  paid  for  in  free  foreign  exchange.  The 
cumbersome  compensation  system,  which  in  effect  means  the  exchange  of  Ger- 
man merchandise  for  a  given  volume  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  which  reached 
its  peak  in  1935,  has  for  obvious  reasons  been  relegated  to  an  unimportant  posi- 
tion. In  its  place  a  series  of  clearings  have  been  developed,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  the  replacement  of  these  by  the  more  elastic  arrangement 
known  as  payments  agreements. 

At  the  close  of  1937  Germany  had  clearings  in  operation  with  twenty-five 
different  countries.  These  were  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Colombia. 

Payments  agreements  were  in  effect  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Eire,  Japan,  Canada,  Manchuria,  Syria-Lebanon,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
France  and  her  colonies,  and  New  Zealand. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  1937 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 
Cattle 

Improved  purchasing  power  in  Great  Britain,  together  with  a  recently 
imposed  tariff  on  foreign  chilled  and  frozen  beef  and  some  regulation  of  imports, 
had  the  anticipated  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  live  cattlfe  in  Scotland.  The 
increase  was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  encourage  large  Canadian  shipments, 
as  the  volume  of  business  in  Canadian  cattle  for  immediate  slaughter  or  for 
further  fattening  on  Scottish  pastures  was  below  the  average  of  the  preceding 
four  years.  The  comparative  figures  are  as  follows:  1937,  6195  head;  1936, 
10,241;  1935,1,958;  1934,13,592;  1933,11,238. 


PRICES 

As  in  1936,  the  class  of  beef  cattle  shipped  from  Canada  was,  on  the  whole, 
well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  local  buyers.  Average  prices  ranged  from 
41s.  9d.  to  50s.  per  live  cwt.  as  compared  with  average  ranges  of  33s.  6d.  to  39s. 
in  1936. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the  best  beef  cattle  of  suitable  age  and 
weight  fetch  5s.  or  6s.  per  cwt.  more  than  the  average.  Canadian  steers  and 
bulls  sell  at  top  market  prices  in  the  auction  rings  in  Scotland.  Their  worth 
is  determined  by  the  farmer  or  butcher  according  to  his  estimate  of  current  beef 
values,  and  competition  almost  always  ensures  a  full  and  fair  valuation  on 
that  basis. 

Imports1  of  Canadian  dairy  cattle  in  1937  totalled  809  head  as  against  546 
in  1936. 

Agricultural  Produce 


BACON  AND  HAMS 

Although,  as  the  appended  tables  show,  shipments  of  Canadian  bacon  to 
Scotland  in  1937  were  substantially  greater  than  in  1936,  total  imports  were 
also  greater,  with  the  result  that  in  1937,  as  in  1936,  Canada  supplied  only  a 
little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  Scottish  imports.  In  the  case  of  hams  total  imports 
are  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1936,  but  Canadian  supplies  were  reduced  by  20 
per  cent. 

The  following  tables  compare  the  present  position  with  those  of  1936  and 
1935:— 

Imports  of  Bacon  into  Scotland 

1937  1936  1935 

From  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

All  sources   160,673  136,382  169,507 

Denmark   104,627  91,135  113,530 

Netherlands   Ii8,270  16,530  16,393 

Canada   8,741  7,357  11,575 

Ireland   26,514  17,341  24,935 

Sweden   2,491  2,110  2,391 


Imports  of  Hams  into  Scotland 


From 

All  sources  

United  States  

Canada   

Ireland  

52927-3 


1937 
Cwts. 
43,122 
40,055 
1,606 
1,441 


1936 
Cwts. 
48,097 
43,079 
2,036 
2,982 


1935 
Cwts. 
64,883 
57,357 
4,847 
2,667 
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The  Scottish  market  for  Canadian  hams  and  bacon  remains  undeveloped, 
not  from  lack  of  appreciation  of  -their  quality  nor  inadequate  publicity,  but 
because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Wiltshires  of  suitable  type  and 
quality  imported  from  Canada  to  permit  of  proper  cultivation  of  the  potential 
market  that  undoubtedly  exists. 


As  the  appended  table  shows,  the  imports  of  Canadian  cheese  into  Scot- 
land during  1937  were  much  greater  than  those  for  the  previous  year.  One 
important  firm: — the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited — reports 
that  their  sales  of  the  Canadian  product  were  the  largest  in  several  years,  and 
better  than  for  1936  by  almost  50  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  New  Zealand  cheese  available  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  was  smaller  than  usual  but  high  in  price;  this  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  sales  of  Canadian  cheese,  which  was  considered  better  value.  Domestic 
production  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  prices  were  higher 
than  those  of  Canadian.  The  demand  for  packet  cheese  is  steadily  increasing, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  Co-operative  Society's  sales  for  1937,  which  show  an 
increase  of  32^  per  cent  over  those  for  1936.  Packet  sales  make  up  about  20 
per  cent  of  their  total  cheese  sales. 

With  imports  of  the  Canadian  product  higher,  the  market  was  well  supplied 
with  cheese  of  a  better  average  quality  than  usual,  and  to  this  is  attributed  the 
increased  consumption  of  straight  cheddar  cheese. 

Early  in  the  year  1937  the  speculative  demand  was  somewhat  slow,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  opening  prices  for  Canadian  were  too  high,  and 
with  the  New  Zealand  Government  making  bulk  purchases,  it  was  not  possible 
for  local  merchants  to  buy  on  either  an  f.o.b.  or  c.i.f.  basis.  Prices,  however, 
were  well  maintained.  Buyers  of  May,  June,  and  July  makes  had  quite  a  fair 
market  on  which  to  operate;  the  bulk  of  the  June  purchases  were  made  at 
probably  68s.  to  70s.  c.i.f.  Septembers  generally  were  ia  trifle  dearer,  ranging 
from  70s.  to  73s.,  but  they  did  not  meet  with  such  a  ready  or  profitable  sale  as 
the  earlier  makes. 

June  cheese  was  of  excellent  quality.  The  September  makes  were  well  up 
to  previous  standards,  but  a  considerable  difference  was  reported  for  Octobers, 
the  quality  of  which  was  much  better  than  that  usually  associated  with  the 
October  make  in  this  market. 

Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  <a  good  cheese  season,  with  prices  on  a 
considerably  higher  basis  than  in  previous  years  and  the  quality  throughout 
quite  satisfactory.  There  has  been  no  great  accumulation  of  stocks  at  any  time, 
and  the  carry-over  of  the  best  types  are  apparently  light. 

The  exceptional  inquiry  for  twins,  triplets,  etc.,  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
reduction  in  domestic  production  and  the  consequent  shortage  of  Dunlops, 
Wilts,  and  others. 

Imports  of  cheese  into  Scotland  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  during 
the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: — 


CHEESE 


Imports  of  Cheese  into  Scotland 


1937 
Cwts. 
179,560 
90,992 
19,408 


1936 


1935 


From 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


All  sources  . . 
New  Zealand  . . 
Netherlands  . .  . 
Australia  . . 

Canada   

Denmark  

Irish  Free  State 
Switzerland  . .  . 
Italy  


64,175 
2,046 
1,642 
979 
117 


146,282 
76,588 
19,859 


46,435 
1,479 
1,395 


705 
34 


53 


144,151 
81,893 
16,662 
6,761 
36,847 


579 
1,032 
43 
51 
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As  the  foregoing  table  shows,  New  Zealand  still  retains  the  lead  in  cheese 
exports  to  Scotland,  a  position  that  Canada  held  for  many  years  previous.  New 
Zealand,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  is  a  better  all-year  dairy  produce  country 
than  Canada,  and  costs  of  production  are  lower.  Furthermore,  New  Zealand 
currency  has  for  many  years  been  kept  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  as  against 
sterling,  with  consequent  benefit  to  shippers  from  that  country.  The  best  makes 
of  Canadian  cheese,  when  fully  matured,  are  in,  or  closely  approach,'  the  luxury 
class  in  quality,  but  are  unable  to  make  luxury  prices.  They  always  sell  at  a 
premium  over  New  Zealand  cheese,  but  when  the  premium  is  too  high  the  mass 
of  buyers  turn  to  the  New  Zealand  product. 

EGGS 

In  general  the  quality  and  packing  of  Canadian  eggs  have  been  beyond 
criticism.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  in  the  packing  of  Canadian  eggs 
the  Mapes  type  of  filler-flats  be  used  exclusively. 

Scotland  imports  nearly  3,000,000  great  hundreds  (120)  of  eggs  yearly, 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1937  being,  in  order. of  importance,  as  follows: 
Denmark,  Ireland,  Poland,  Holland,  Australia,  Finland,  Belgium,  China,  Sweden, 
Canada,  Germany,  and  Roumania.  Canada  improved  her  position  in  this  market 
in  1937,  having  supplied  44,179  great  hundreds  (1-52  per  cent  of  total  imports) 
ias  against  32,062  great  hundreds  (1-14  per  cent)  in  1936. 

The  high  quality  of  Canadian  eggs  is  well  known  in  the  Scottish  market; 
the  demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  and  with  a  continuance  of  careful  grad- 
ing and  packing  there  are  excellent  possibilities  for  sales  expansion  provided 
production  can  be  increased. 

Imports  at  Glasgow,  Leith,  and  Grangemouth  of  Miscellaneous  Canadian 

Products 

1937  1936  1935 

Apples  cwts.  of  112  lbs.       377,055       275,750  351,859 

Rubber  footwear  doz.  pairs         49,255         54,718  28,436 

Manufactures  of  paper,  such  as  paperboard 
wallboard.  but  excluding  newsprint,  adver- 
tising material,  and  crepe  paper  ..  ..cwts.  88,712  54,139  43,751 
Small  articles  of  woodenware,  such  as  dowels, 
beehive  parts,  tool  handles,  domestic  wood- 
enware and  cooperage  stock  £  6,153         10,187  4,733 

Dowels  pieces  675,400     

Veneers  and  plywood  loads  1,447  1.380  534 

Doors  only        80,485        51,750  12,709 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  GRAIN,  FLOUR,  AND  HAY  TRADE  IN  1937 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  28,  1938. — Although  the  imports  of  grain  into  the  port 
of  Bristol  in  1937  fell  slightly  short  of  the  million-ton  mark  set  up  in  the 
previous  year,  they  still  remain  at  the  second  highest  figure  on  record.  The 
decline  of  59,000  tons  was  the  net  result  of  increases  and  decreases  in  imports 
from  various  sources,  A  further  substantial  increase  in  shipments  of  barley 
and  wheat  from  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  heavier  shipments  of  wheat 
from  the  southern  hemisphere  were  favourable  features  of  the  trade. 

Imports  of  grain  from  Northern  and  Southern  Europe  were  down  con- 
siderably, but  greatly  reduced  shipments  from  Canada,  particularly  from  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  accounted  for  most  of  the  decline  as  compared  with  1936,  although 
the  Canadian  total  last  year  was  almost  equal  to  the  1935  figure.  A  decrease 
in  shipments  of  grain  from  United  States  Pacific  ports  was  offset  by  an  increase 
of  a  similar  amount  from  Atlantic  ports,  which  reached  the  highest  level  since 
1931. 
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The  volume  of  grain  entering  the  port  of  Bristol  during  the  past  three 
calendar  years,  together  with  the  sources  of  supply,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 

Imports  of  Grain  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 

1935  1936  1937 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Southern  Europe   131,828  92,323  66,157 

Northern  Europe   45,530  33,981  16,473 

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean     1,448  2,946 

India  and  Persian  Gulf   62,339  100,215  149,901 

Northern  Africa   106  '    1,505  144 

South  Africa       250 

South  America   440,549  417,800  447,795 

Australasia   54,870  55,128  69,361 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports     5  5,588 

Pacific  ports   13,154  17,231  11,450 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports   113,549  202,776  173,884 

Pacific  ports   76,013  93,243  12,371 

Total   937,938       1,015,655  956,320 

Canada's  share  of  the  total  imports  of  grain  last  year  amounted  to  19*5 
per  cent  as  compared  with  29-1  per  cent  in  1936  and  22  per  cent  in  1935.  The 
decline  in  the  trade  with  Canada  was  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  unfavourable  crop  conditions,  labour  difficulties  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  restriction  of  liner  freights  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

Stocks  of  grain,  flour,  and  feeds  held  by  the  Port  of  Bristol  Authority  and 
in  other  public  storage  (excluding  mills)  on  January  1,  1938,  were:  wheat, 
88,380  quarters;  malting  barley,  25,566;  grinding  barley,  60,664;  oats,  1,743; 
maize,  101,421;  millet,  427;  and  peas,  41  quarters;  together  with  7,029  sacks 
of  flour,  798  tons  of  meal  and  offals,  and  734  tons  of  cakes. 

Wheat 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  rise  in  price  towards  the  middle  of  the  year, 
due  to  reported  reduction  in  the  Canadian  crop,  the  trade  in  wheat  in  the  West 
of  England  during  1937  was  quiet,  and  prices  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits. 
Although  European  harvests  were  generally  rather  disappointing,  supplies  from 
Russia  were  offered  freely,  thus  affecting  Canada's  dominant  position  in  the 
world  market  for  strong  wheat.  The  United  States  and  India  shipped  fair  quan- 
tities and,  with  supplies  of  Plate  and  Australian  wheat  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  more  nearly  approaching  normal  quantities  than  last  season,  buyers  antici- 
pated ample  supplies  ahead. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  imports  of  wheat  into  Bristol  for  the  past 
three  years  and,  in  particular,  the  decline  of  101,000  tons  in  shipments  from 
Canada: — 

Imports  of  Wheat  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 

1935  1936  1937 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Northern  Europe                                                  39,024  20,853  5,926 

Southern  Europe                                                  29,265  27,321  38,165 

India  and  Persian  Gulf   6,001  17,971 

South  America                                                     80,845  2,315  60,284 

Australasia                                                          53,793  54,412  68,882 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports       5,156 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports  ,                                  87,939  174,746  148,987 

Pacific  ports                                                   65,374  87,128  11,860 

Total   356,240       372,776  357,231 

The  higher  grades  of  Canadian  wheat  were  relatively  scarce  last  year,  and 
the  lower  grades  were  used  sparingly,  on  account  of  their  high  price,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cheaper  wheats  from  other  exporting  countries.    The  moderate 
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crops  in  Canada,  due  largely  to  drought  conditions,  forced  importers  to  seek 
other  sources  of  supply.  The  result  was  a  decline  of  the  percentage  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  arriving  in  Bristol  from  70-2  in  1936  to  45  in  1937,  a  figure  slightly 
higher  than  in  1935,  however. 

Canadian  wheat  offals  have  been  sparingly  offered,  owing  to  comparatively 
high  prices,  and  were  only  occasionally  in  line. 

Barley 

The  year  1937  opened  with  barley  prices  at  a  fairly  high  level  but  with 
trade  rather  slack  on  this  account.  The  demand  was  small  and  readily  filled 
by  shipments  from  Iran,  which  contributed  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
arrivals  from  the  Persian  Gulf  ports.  In  July,  with  the  expectation  of  large  offers 
from  Russia,  prices  eased  until  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  when  the  prospect 
of  limited  supplies  caused  a  slight  rise.  Argentine  maize,  owing  to  its  relative 
cheapness,  was  a  considerable  factor  in  competition  with  barley. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  of  barley  into  Bristol  from  the 
various  districts  during  the  past  three  years: — 

Imports  of  Barley  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 

1935  1936  1937 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Northern  Europe                                                   4,671  1,688  8,536 

Southern  Europe                                                  99,135  63,465  21,986 

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean     1,413  2,718 

India  and  Persian  Gulf                                         59,819  93,017  130,861 

Northern  Africa   1,008   

South  America                                                     32,067            747  7,717 

Australasia   102  151   

United  States — 

Pacific  ports                                                   13,152  17,231  11,450 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports                                                11,805  19,235  20,846 


Pacific  ports   2,976  200 


Total   223,727       198,155  204,114 

The  trade  in  Canadian  barley  was  materially  affected  by  the  drought  in 
Canada  and  the  resulting  shortage  of  offers.  For  some  time  quotations  were 
not  in  line  with  offers  from  Persia  and  Russia,  and  by  the  time  they  were  the 
local  demand  was  largely  satisfied  and  buying  on  a  large  scale  had  ceased. 

Oats 

Imports  of  oats  into  the  port  of  Bristol  last  year  were  much  less  than  during 
any  recent  previous  year;  Canada  supplied  almost  all  of  this  restricted  volume, 
as  the  appended  table  shows.  The  year  opened  with  prices  firm,  but  later  on, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  supply  of  English  and  Scotch  oats  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  values  declined.  In  view  of  the  recent  serious  decline  in 
imports  of  Canadian  oats,  prices  ruling  for  oats  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year  may  be  of  interest.  No.  2  Canada  Western  were  32s.  to  32s.  6d.;  No.  1 
feed,  28s.;  and  mixed  feed,  24s.  6d.  to  25s.  per  quarter  of  320  pounds  ex  store 
Bristol,  Scotch  No.  1  were  26s.  6d.  to  27s,,  and  low-grade,  24s.  to  25s.  3d.  per 
quarter  of  336  pounds.  It  was  reported  at  the  same  time  that  Plate  oats  then 
on  the  way  were  being  offered  at  17s.  plus  9s.  duty  and  Is.  6d.  landing  charges, 
making  a  total  of  27s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  just  under  the  comparative  Canadian 
•price. 

Imports  of  Oats  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 

1935  1936  1937 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

South  America       345 

Australasia   382     

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports                                                  13,689  8,744  2,980 

Pacific  ports                                                     7,663  5,915  511 

Total   21,734       14,659  3,836 
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Maize 

Argentina  is  the  largest  supplier  of  maize  to  the  West  of  England,  but 
imports  in  1937  at  387,308  tons  showed  a  considerable  decline  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  when  the  total  amounted  to  419,457  tons.  Prices 
throughout  the  year  were  steady,  as  shipments  from  the  Plate  continued  to  be 
absorbed  by  Europe  and  North  America.  Supplies  reaching  Bristol  went  into 
consumption,  and  stocks  during  most  of  the  year  were  light. 

In  addition  to  Argentina,  which  supplied  98  per  cent  of  the  total,  small 
amounts  of  maize  were  received  from  Europe,  South  Africa,  the  United  States 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  from  Canada,  the  latter  supplying 
1,071  tons. 

Flour 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Bristol  during  1937  were  slightly  smaller  in 
volume  than  in  the  preceding  year,  although  higher  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1933.  As  usual,  Canada  supplied  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
and  half  of  the  decline  of  2,192  tons  was  accounted  for  by  reduced  Canadian 
shipments,  as  the  following  table  indicates: — 

Imports  of  Wheat  Flour  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 

1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

From—                                      Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

All  sources                           22,655  18,695  17,80-0  22,168  19,976 

Canadian  ports                     10,948  9,807  9,310  12,011  10,952 

Trade  in  Canadian  flours  was  fairly  steady  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  prices  on  this  market  being  about  the  usual  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  sack  over 
the  price  for  English  milled  flour.  Owing,  however,  to  the  scarcity  of  the  better 
grade  Canadian  wheats  after  the  harvest,  the  difference  in  price  in  Bristol  began 
to  show  a  much  wider  spread  than  the  usual  2s,  average.  Price  being  an  impor- 
tant factor  with  the  country  bakers,  the  use  of  the  best  Manitobas  fell  off,  and  the 
percentage  used  was  reduced  or  entirely  eliminated,  with  a  consequent  lessening 
of  demand  by  Bristol  importers.  The  need  for  flour  of  high  quality  however, 
was  responsible  for  small  quantities  being  imported  throughout  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year. 

Another  feature  of  the  trade  has  been  the  increasing  use  of  Australian  flour 
by  the  smaller  bakers.  This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  price  factor  and 
bakers  whose  requirements  necessitated  the  use  of  Canadian  flours  for  strength 
and  quality  bought  a  certain  amount  of  Australian  for  mixing  purposes  in  order 
to  reduce  the  average  cost.  A  good  loaf  has  been  produced  from  this  mixture, 
and  this  policy  has  been  the  means  of  holding  some  trade  for  Canadian  flour 
importers  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

PRICE  MOVEMENTS 

The  spread  between  the  highest  and  lowest  levels  of  flour  prices  in  Bristol 
during  1937  was  9s.  per  sack  (280  pounds)  as  compared  with  15s.  for  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  variation  between  44s.  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  April  and 
35s.  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  English  milled  flour  was  not  steady,  but  consisted 
of  a  series  of  sharp  rises  and  falls  which  alternated  almost  continuously.  Open- 
ing the  year  at  39s.  6d.,  prices  rose  quickly,  due  to  a  shortage  of  any  real  sur- 
plus in  wheat  stocks,  but  after  the  peak  was  reached  in  April,  prices  came  back 
sharply  to  36s.  6d.  in  June  in  anticipation  of  the  English  and  Canadian  harvests. 
Reported  damage  to  the  Canadian  crops  then  began  to  have  effect  and  was 
responsible  for  a  rise  in  July  which  was  followed  by  an  easier  tendency  when  the 
English  wheat  began  to  move  into  consumption.  After  another  slight  rise  in 
September  the  prospects  of  good  harvests  in  Argentina  and  Australia,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  latter  country,  resulted  in  a  steady  decline  to  lower  levels  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Hay 

At  the  close  of  last  year  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  classes  of  hay 
in  the  west  of  England  and  South  Wales.  Prices  were  very  low,  demand  having 
fallen  off,  as  many  of  the  larger  consumers  are  adopting  mechanical  transport. 
Furthermore  the  weather  has  been  mild  and  farmers  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  use  much  of  their  stock  of  hay  for  feeding  purposes,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  carry-over  of  the  domestic  product.  Many  farmers 
will,  wherever  possible,  use  this  hay  for  their  own  stock,  in  'view  of  its  relative 
cheapness  as  compared  with  other  feeding  stuffs. 

Prices  have  been  ruling  at  about  27s.  6d.  to  32s.  6d.  per  ton,  including  deliv- 
ery to  rail,  for  good  meadow  hay,  and  45s.  to  50s.  on  rail  for  best  clover  mixtures. 
At  these  prices  the  prospects  for  sales  of  Canadian  hay  within  the  next  few 
months  are  poor  especially  with  freights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  45s.  per  ton  and 
dock  charges  and  carriage  to  destinations  about  12s.  per  ton.  These  costs  are 
more  than  the  price  at  which  English  meadow  hay  has  been  sold,  in  some  cases 
delivered,  to  the  collieries  in  South  Wales,  who  are  the  largest  purchasers. 


TINPLATE  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  WALES  IN  1937 1 

L.  H.  Axjsman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  19,  1938. — Although  the  Welsh  tinplate  industry  is 
closely  allied  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  is  influenced  by  the  latter,  the 
present  demand  for  tinplates  is  not  due  to  temporary  conditions  but  is  the 
result  of  the  steady  expansion  in  industry  and  trade  which  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years. 

Supply  and  Demand 

The  year  1937  was  one  of  unusual  activity  in  the  tinplate  trade,  production 
rising  from  less  than  70  per  cent  of  capacity  in  January  to  80  per  cent  by 
October  and  only  slightly  less  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  average  for  the 
twelve  months  was  73  per  cent  of  capacity  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  in 
1936. 

The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  rather  uncertain,  but  soon, 
owing  to  a  threatened  shortage  of  steel  and  coal,  there  was  a  strong  demand 
from  tinplate  consumers  who,  anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  tin- 
plate,  made  heavy  purchases  to  cover  their  requirements.  Soon  the  supply  of 
plates,  limited  by  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  was  insufficient  to  meet  demands, 
and  by  March  an  acute  situation  had  arisen. 

Where  steel  and  coal  were  procurable,  idle  plants  were  restarted.  Restric- 
tions on  output  previously  imposed  by  the  Tinplate  Conference,  limiting  pro- 
duction to  75  per  cent  of  capacity,  were  abandoned,  and  30,000  tons  of  foreign 
steel  were  imported. 

Following  the  industrial  depression  which  occurred  in  mid-year,  tinplate 
producers  found  themselves  in  an  unfavourable  position,  and  the  repercussion 
was  soon  felt  in  South  Wales.  The  heavy  buying  of  previous  months  dropped 
off  by  October. 

During  the  last  quarter  conditions  in  the  steel  industry,  which  had  been 
very  acute,  eased  to  a  great  extent.  The  price  of  steel,  which  had  advanced 
from  £6  2s.  6d.  to  £7  15s.  per  ton  in  the  month  of  April,  was  fixed  at  the  latter 
figure  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  also  confirmed  for  the  first  half  of  1938. 
This  should  have  the  effect  of  stabilizing  prices  of  tinplate. 


1  A  brief  review  of  the  South  Wales  tinplate  industry  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1729  (March  20,  1937),  page  424. 
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Production 

In  spite  of  the  falling  off  in  demand  during  the  last  quarter  of  1937,  pro- 
duction figures  for  the  year  constitute  a  record.  The  total  output  of  tinplate, 
terneplate  and  blackplate  for  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows:  1937,  955,- 
034  tons;  1936,  824,795  tons;  1935,  708,234  tons. 

The  previous  high  record  production  was  in  1928  when  the  South  Wales 
output  was  884,841  tons.  Of  the  1937  totals  tinplates  alone  accounted  for 
843,083  tons. 

Exports 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  iron  and  steel  products  valued  at  approxi- 
mately £49,000,000  which  entered  into  Britain's  export  trade  in  1937,  some 
£18,000,000  was  accounted  for  by  sheet  steel  and  tinplate,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  manufactured  in  South  Wales.  In  value  this  was  nearly  50  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Latterly  some  signs  of  satiety  have  appeared  in  the  export  markets,  but 
as  these  are  normally  more  subject  to  fluctuation  than  the  domestic  market, 
undue  importance  is  not  attached  to  those  movements.  The  International 
Comptoirs,  which  control  the  export  of  sheets  and  of  tinplate,  have  by  now 
gained  considerable  experience  in  the  matter  of  adjusting  prices  and  deliveries, 
with  a  view  to  safeguarding  conditions  in  the  various  markets,  and  have 
successfully  eliminated  wasteful  competition  between  the  producing  coun- 
tries. It  is  generally  conceded  in  South  Wales  that  the  export  trade  is  thus 
firmly  organized  to  take  advantage  of  that  improvement  which  is  probably 
being  delayed  only  by  uncertain  conditions  in  the  Far  East  and  the  United 
States. 

Total  exports  of  tinplate,  terneplate  and  blackplate,  most  of  which  were 
shipped  through  Swansea,  amounted  last  year  to  478,867  tons,  an  increase  over 
1936  of  92,129  tons.   This  total  exceeds  that  for  any  year  since  -1929. 

Once  again  Canada  proved  to  be  by  far  the  largest  single  purchaser  of 
Welsh  tinplate,  taking  approximately  80,000  tons,  or  practically  the  same 
amount  as  in  1936.  South  American  countries  were  next  in  importance  with 
57,000  tons  as  against  39,320  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Spain  bought  10,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  9,000  tons  over  1936.  Persian  Gulf  ports,  France,  and  the 
Far  East  showed  increases  of  roughly  6,000  tons  each,  while  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Japan  purchased  substantially  greater  quan- 
tities than  in  1936. 

Foreign  Competition 

Before  the  War  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were  the  only 
large  manufacturers  of  tinplate,  and  the  South  Wales  product  at  one  time  held 
a  position  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  world's  markets.  To-day,  however, 
countries  which  were  formerly  her  large  purchasers  are  active  competitors. 
Japan,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  other  countries  are  now  extensive  pro- 
ducers and  in  some  markets  have  displaced  South  Wales. 

Between  1929  and  1934  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  production 
abroad,  which  resulted  in  keen  competition  and  a  definite  price  slump  that 
seriously  affected  manufacturers.  In  the  latter  year  an  international  agreement, 
which  included  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  was  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  export  trade.  Formerly 
Wales  and  the  United  States  dominated  the  world  trade,  with  respective  shares 
of  about  70  and  30  per  cent,  and  there  was  an  agreement  between  them  regulat- 
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ing  export  trade  to  limited  markets.  Under  the  1934  pact  South  Wales  was 
•given  a  share  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  export  trade,  which  for  some  time 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  conditions  in  the  industry,  although  it  resulted  in 
better  prices  following  the  elimination  of  destructive  competition.  Increasing 
overseas  demand  in  the  past  two  years  has  enabled  South  Wales  to  extend  its 
export  trade,  but  in  spite  of  this  revival  there  is  little  prospect  at  present  of  a 
return  to  the  position  of  1929,  when  South  Wales  exported  roughly  70  per  cent 
of  its  production. 

Domestic  Market 

Due  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  British  canning  industry,  the  domestic 
market  for  tinplate  has  more  than  made  up  for  the  decrease  in  export  volume 
during  the  past  eight  years.  New  lines  are  being  continually  added  to  the  list 
of  canned  foods  and  other  commodities  produced  locally;  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  trend  will  continue  under  the  stimulus  of  the  National  Food 
Canning  Council.  In  addition,  however,  the  development  of  the  motor  car 
industry  and  the  use  of  tinplate  for  many  other  purposes  have  combined  to 
bring  about  a  steady  expansion  in  domestic  consumption. 

The  change  in  the  direction  of  demand  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  1929  out  of  a  production  of  879,000  tons  over  600,000  tons  were 
exported  and  only  about  270,000  tons  retained  for  home  consumption,  in  1937 
out  of  a  total  of  955,034  tons  478,867  tons  were  exported,  leaving  476,167  tons 
or  approximately  50  per  cent  for  home  consumption.  In  1936  the  home  con- 
sumption figure  of  438,057  tons  was  actually  higher  than  exports  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  excluding  the  abnormal  war  years. 

Price  of  Tinplate 

The  minimum  price  for  tinplate  throughout  1937  was  22s.  6d.  per  basis 
box  (approximately  21^  basis  boxes  equal  one  ton),  and  that  price  has  been 
confirmed  for  the  immediate  future.  This  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Tinplate 
Conference  is  in  line  with  the  general  policy  adopted  by  the  steel  trade  of  the 
country.  Since  buyers  are  offered  no  inducement  to  remain  out  of  the  market 
in  the  hope  of  lower  prices  at  a  later  date,  the  policy  of  fixing  a  minimum  price 
tends  to  create  confidence  in  the  trade.  The  so-called  "  fall  clause,"  which  is 
now  omitted  from  contracts,  had  an  unsteadying  effect,  since  it  permitted  of 
sales  of  tinplate  on  condition  that  should  the  minimum  price  be  reduced  before 
delivery  under  the  contract  had  been  completed  there  would  be  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  price.  Every  sale  made  now,  however,  is  confirmed  at  or  above 
the  minimum  of  22s.  6d.,  and  this  minimum  is  enforceable  until  delivery  under 
the  contract  is  completed. 

Strip  Tinplate 

It  is  expected  that  1938  will  be  an  important  year  for  the  British  tinplate 
industry,  as  the  large  strip  mill  now  being  erected  at  Ebbw  Vale  will  shortly 
begin  operations.  Strip  has  been  worked  in  the  United  States  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  recognized  as  having  certain  merits.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  effect 
of  its  production  on  the  industry  in  South  Wales.  At  least  one  important 
producer  has  been  strongly  urging  the  need  for  amalgamations  within  the  indus- 
try in  order  that  the  change  from  old  to  new  methods  may  be  as  orderly  but 
as  rapid  as  possible.  Considerable  co-operation  and  unification  has  been 
actively  pursued  for  the  past  few  years  and,  while  the  number  of  individual 
producers  is  still  large,  one  organization  controls  more  than  half  the  output. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  IN  1937 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  January  29,  1938. — Preliminary  figures  for  1937  show  that 
the  total  trade  of  Southern  Rhodesia  was  valued  at  £20,219,000,  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  £16,877,000  recorded  for  1936.  This  increase  was  shared 
equally  by  both  exports  and  imports. 

Production  in  the  mining  industry,  on  which  the  present  prosperity  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  is  largely  dependent,  attained  a  new  record  value  of  £7,482,- 
855  in  1937  as  against  the  previous  record  of  £7,136,291  in  1936.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  increased  production  for  1937  is  the  fact  that  gold  is  responsible 
for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  increase,  base  minerals,  notably  asbestos, 
chrome  and  coal  being  mainly  responsible  for  the  increased  output.  Agricul- 
ture was  also  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  the  high  level  of  Southern 
Rhodesia's  prosperity.  The  value  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  in  1937 
was  43  per  cent  greater  than  for  1936.  Exports  of  maize  in  the  grain,  fresh, 
frozen  and  chilled  meats,  and  cattle  hides  also  increased  substantially  as  com- 
pared with  the  1936  figures.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  improvement  in  this 
basic  industry,  which  until  1936  had  not  shared  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
mining  and  other  industries  in  the  general  advancement  since  the  price  of  gold 
increased. 

Domestic  trade  conditions  throughout  the  year  were  highly  satisfactory 
and  show  a  considerable  improvement  over  1936.  Activity  in  the  building 
industry  continued,  and  the  value  of  building  permits  issued  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1937  amounted  to  £534,354,  an  increase  of  more  than  £34,000  over 
the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  Railway  earnings  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1937  amounted  to  £4,462,000  as  compared  with  £3,345,000 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  confidence  of  overseas  investors  in  the  future  of  Southern  Rhodesia  was 
demonstrated  in  a  practical  manner  when  a  loan  of  £2,250,000  raised  in  London 
by  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in  December  was  subscribed  in  a 
short  time. 

Exports 

The  value  of  exports  of  private  merchandise,  not  including  government 
stores  and  specie,  was  £11,920,000  in  1937  as  compared  with  £10,128,000  in 
1936,  an  increase  of  17-7  per  cent. 

The  principal  items  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  annual 
exports  showed  increases  in  value  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936.  Raw  gold 
exports  were  valued  at  £5,629,000  (£5,632,000  in  1936) ;  raw  asbestos,  £1,230,000 
(£959,000) ;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  £934,000  (£652,000)  ;  chrome  ore,  £673,000 
(£465,000) ;  maize  in  the  grain,  £506,000  (£313,000) ;  coal,  £248,000  (£186,000)  ; 
fresh,  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  £226,000  (£158,000) ;  and  cattle  hides,  £213,000 
(£145,000). 

The  United  Kingdom  was  Southern  Rhodesia's  best  customer  during  1937, 
69-7  per  cent  of  total  exports  being  consigned  to  that  market.*  The  United 
States  was  next  in  importance,  purchasing  6-1  per  cent  of  total  exports. 

Imports 

Imports  of  private  merchandise,  exclusive  of  government  stores  and  specie, 
were  valued  at  £8,299,000  in  1937  as  against  £6,749,000  in  1936,  an  increase 
of  23  per  cent.  The  largest  gains  were  recorded  by  the  following  items: 
metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles,  textiles  and  apparel,  wood  and 
wooden  manufactures,  and  foodstuffs. 
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Imports  from  Empire  sources  during  1937  increased  by  over  £1,000,000, 
being  snared  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Canada,  India, 
and  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  value  of  imports  from  foreign  sources  for  1937 
showed  an  increase  in  value  but  a  percentage  decrease  from  the  1936  total. 

Mining 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  mineral  pro- 
duction for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  compared  with  that  for  the  corre- 
sponding periods  in  1936  and  1935: — 

Jan.-Sept.,         Jan.^Sept.,  Jan.nSept., 


1937  1936  '  1935 

Total                                                £5,586,000  £5,303,000  £4,604,000 

Gold                                               4,242,000  4,211,000  3,747,000 

Asbestos                                            626,000  616,000  460,000 

Coal                                                  370,000  257,000  258,000 

Chrome                                              265,000  180,000  114,000 


The  largest  increases  in  mineral  production  occurred  in  coal  and  chrome, 
gold  and  asbestos  being  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  1936  figures.  The  value 
of  minerals  other  than  these  and  iron  pyrites,  produced  during  this  period,  was 
£71,558  as  compared  with  £31,184  in  the  same  months  of  1936.  This  increase 
was  due  mainly  to  the  development  of  tungsten  and  tin  mining. 

There  was  an  average  of  3,101  Europeans  and  88,877  natives  employed 
in  the  mines  in  the  period  January  to  September,  1937,  as  compared  with  3,059 
and  83,303  respectively  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Agriculture 

The  tobacco  crop  for  the  1936-37  season  amounted  to  22,048,804 
pounds  from  40,789  acres  planted.  The  quality  was  superior  to.  that  of  the 
previous  year's  crop  but  was  below  normal  standard.  Prices,  however,  were 
the  highest  received  by  growers  during  the  past  ten  ye&rs.  Prospects  for  the 
forthcoming  tobacco  crop  are  favourable.  Good  rains  fell  at  the  outset  of  the 
planting  season,  and  although  followed  by  a  dry  spell,  little  loss  was  incurred. 

The  maize  crop  amounted  to  2,390,000  bags  of  good  quality  grain  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  rains. 

Butter  production  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  amounted  to  1,003,945 
pounds  as  compared  with  989,023  pounds  for  the  same  period  in  1936.  Cheese 
manufactures  declined  from  394,655  pounds  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936 
to  268,092  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1937.  There  was  a  good 
demand  for  slaughter  cattle  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  prices  were  well  main- 
tained.   Chilled  meat  shipments  continued  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Transportation  and  Building 

Railway  earnings  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1937,  amounting  to 
£4,462,000,  were  considerably  higher  than  for  the  same  periods  in  the  preceding 
four  years.  New  registrations  of  motor  vehicles  for  the  nine  months  January 
to  September,  1937,  increased  over  those  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
year.  New  registrations  of  private  motor  vehicles  and  commercial  vehicles 
numbered  1,958  and  793  respectively  as  compared  with  1,798  and  789  in  the 
same  period  of  1936. 

Building  and  construction  reached  the  highest  point  for  the  past  five  years. 
As  previously  mentioned,  building  permits  issued  during  January-September, 
1937,  were  valued  at  £534,354;  this  compares  with  £500,261  and  £234,085  respec- 
tively for  the  same  periods  in  1936  and  1935.  The  increase  in  building  activities 
was  mainly  in  Bulawayo. 
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Future  Prospects 

The  continuance  of  present  economic  and  trade  conditions  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  as  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  is  of  necessity  based  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  price  of  gold  at  or  approximating  present  levels.  The  gold  mining 
industry  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  innumerable  small  com- 
panies in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where  it  is 
controlled  by  a  few  large  groups.  The  benefits  derived  therefrom  are,  therefore, 
distributed  among  a  large  percentage  of  the  population,  and  any  decline  in  the 
price  of  gold  or,  conversely,  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  price  of  mining 
machinery  or  equipment  would  seriously  affect  Southern  Rhodesia's  prosperity. 

Agricultural  prospects  appear  more  favourable  than  for  the  past  five  years, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  satisfactory  climatic  conditions  during  the  planting 
of  tobacco  and  maize.  Increased  values  covering  the  main  agricultural  exports 
should  materialize  in  the  forthcoming  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA,  APRIL-DECEMBER,  1937 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  rupee  equals  $0-377  Canadian) 

Calcutta,  February  3,  1938. — The  following  is  a  general  review  of  India's 
foreign  trade  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Indian 
trade  returns  are  not  compiled  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  and  it  is  accordingly 
impossible  to  provide  a  statement  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31 
last.  This  report  refers  only  to  principal  imports  and  exports;  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  trade  with  particular  countries  is  not  at  present  available. 

Total  Trade 

During  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  India's  foreign  trade  was  characterized  by 
a  decline  in  imports  and  a  heavy  increase  in  export  values;  there  has  been  a 
marked  alteration  in  this  trend  during  the  past  nine  months,  imports  having 
already  exceeded  the  total  for  the  previous  year.  The  1936-37  aggregate  value 
was  Rs. 1,252,401 ,006,  while  for  the  April-December  period  of  1937  it  was 
Rs.  1,296,928,351.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fallen  off  from  the  high 
levels  reached  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  and  in  October,  November, 
and  December  were  below  the  totals  for  the  same  months  of  1936.  The  April- 
December  aggregate  is  still  slightly  larger  than  during  the  similar  preceding 
period,  but  the  results  for  the  complete  fiscal  year  will  probably  show  a  sub- 
stantial decline. 

Trade  by  Provinces  and  Ports 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  Bombay  handled 
over  42  per  cent  of  all  sea-borne  imports  into  this  market.  Calcutta  was  in 
second  place  with  a  percentage  of  29,  Madras  third  with  slightly  over  16,  and 
Karachi  fourth  with  a  percentage  of  13. 

Calcutta  is  credited  with  almost  half  of  the  export  trade,  followed  by  Bom- 
bay with  some  29  per  cent,  Madras  with  19  per  cent,  and  Karachi  with  13 
per  cent. 

Over  the  past  two  years  Bombay  and  Madras  have  gained  considerably 
in  importance  as  import  centres,  while  Calcutta  has  strengthened  its  position  as 
the  premier  port  through  which  India's  exports  pass  to  foreign  markets. 

Imports 

The  increase  in  import  values  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 
as  compared  with  1936  amounted  to  Rs.395,214,351.    This  has  resulted  from 
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a  well- distributed  improvement  in  practically  every  branch  of  India's  com- 
modity purchases  from  abroad.  The  outstanding  items  are  rice  and  mineral  oils, 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  large  increase  in  import 
values  (amounting  to  over  Rs.85,000,000)  is  due  to  the  recent  segregation  of 
Burma  and  the  inclusion  in  the  returns  for  the  current  year  of  statistics  of  trade 
with  this  country  as  of  foreign  origin,  whereas  in  the  past  these  have  be'en  classi- 
fied as  domestic.  This  has  also  occurred  in  the  case  of  wood  and  timber.  There 
have  also  been  marked  increases  in  India's  imports  of  raw  and  waste  cotton, 
machinery,  metals,  motor  vehicles,  artificial  silk  yarn  and  fabrics,  paper  pro- 
ducts, dyes,  hardware,  and  tools.  Lower  values  have  been  recorded  than  during 
the  previous  nine-month  period  for  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  miscel- 
laneous foodstuffs,  and  seeds. 

India's  principal  imports,  by  commodity  groups,  during  the  period  under 
review  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Principal  Imports  into  India 

Apr.-Dec.,  1930  Apr  .-Dec,  1937 

Rs.  Rs. 

Oils                                                                                 50,101,309  137,466,163 

Machinery   110,381,098  126,739,694 

Cotton  yarn  and  manufactures   132,444,264  115,177,778  ' 

Grain,  pulse  and  flour                                                         6,596,165  91,741,385 

Raw  and  waste  cotton                                                       36,829,533  79,200,259 

Vehicles                                                                           45,784,632  66,536,828 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures                                        40,727,154  64,557,560 

Miscellaneous  yarns  and  fabrics                                        40,481,979  52,539,955 

Hardware,  tools,  etc                                                          41,347,824  51,480,967 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc                                                         35,783,448  44,806,370 

Metals  and  manufactures  not  iron  or  steel                          26,357,511  40,460,211 

Dyes  and  colours                                                               27,007.741  39,802,499 

Paper  and  manufactures                                                    25,800,153  38,556,436 

Woollen  yarn  and  manufactures                                        20,539,105  30,132,958 

Electric  apparatus                                                             21,842,971  25,443,465 

Other   239,689,113  292,285,833 


Total   901,714,000  1,296,928,351 

Exports 

The  total  values  of  exports  for  April-December,  1936  and  1937,  were 
Rs.1,354,098,731  and  Rs.1,413,892,922  respectively.  In  the  cotton  and  tea 
trades  increases  in  foreign  demand  and  higher  world  prices  led  to  marked 
improvements  over  the  corresponding  nine-month  period  in  1936,  while  smaller 
progress  was  also  recorded  in  the  case  of  jute  and  its  products,  hides  and  skins, 
and  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  wheat  exports — 
Rs.42,163,133  as  compared  with  less  than  Rs.20,000,000  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  notable  declines 
in  the  value  of  exports  of  raw  cotton,  grain,  pulse  and  flour,  groundnuts,  metals 
other  than  iron  and  steel,  and  timber.  Details  by  principal  commodity  groups 
are  shown  below: — 

Principal  Exports  from  India 

Apr.-Dec.,  1936       Apr.-Dec,  1937 
Rs,  Rs. 

Raw  and  waste  cotton   277,128,231  228,742,829 

Jute  manufactures  , .  . .  211,859,970  228,657,037 

Tea   171,244,157  209,320,525 

Raw  jute   102,581,139  117,202,909 

Oil  seeds  '  119,609,083  99,164,414 

Grain,  pulse  and  flour   103,670,873  78,327,870 

Cotton  yarn  and  manufactures   24,932,206  69,414,708 

Dressed  hides  and  skins   52,884,358  57,981,570 

Raw  hides  and  skins   28,108,772  41,713,711 

Other   262,079,942  283,366,349 


Total 


1,354,098,731 


1,413,892,922 
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Trade  by  Countries 

Returns  of  India's  foreign  trade  by  principal  countries  include  figures  show- 
ing imports  from  and  exports  to  Burma  since  April  1,  1937,  whereas  no  such 
data  are  available  for  the  previous  year.  The  total  of  such  imports  is  shown  as 
Rsl94,464,597  and  that  of  exports  as  Rs.72,969,207.  No  trade  returns  for  Burma 
being  available,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy  the  effect  on  India's 
foreign  trade  volume  or  value  of  the  loss  of  Burma  as  a  part  of  its  trading 
community,  but  it  appears  probable  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  influences  on 
the  recent,  decline  in  the  favourable  trade  balance.  Apart  from  this  temporary 
feature,  there  has  been  a  fairly  general  increase  in  imports  from  all:  the  more 
important  sources  of  supply,  and  this  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Italy.  With 
regard  to  exports,  the  opposite  situation  prevailed,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  exports  to  individual  markets,  and  particularly  to 
Japan,  were  generally  less-  than  during  1936.  Details  of  India's  recent  trade 
with  principal  countries  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Foreign  Trade  of  India  by  Principal  Countries,  April-December,  1936  and  1937 


Imports  from  Exports  to 

1936  1937  1936  1937 
Values  in  Thousands  of  Rupees 

United  Kingdom                                       348,28®  386,855  486,772  474,978 

Burma   194,465    72,969 

Japan                                                      157,676  175,180  193,298  142,580 

Germany                                                     85,682  116,132  64,877  62,464 

United  'States                                            60,817  84,783  125,317  148,513 

Kenya                                                       20,756  30,311  3,258  3,749 

Straits  Settlements                                     28,392  27,914  29,637  18,414 

Belgium                                                    19,833  24,693  44,795  41,334 

Italy                                                             7,524  21,107  24,103  39,523 

Other                                                      172,746  235,488  400,042  409,369 


Total   901,714       1,296,928       1,354,099  1,413,892 


Trade  with  Canada 

The  details  so  far  available  regarding  India's  trade  with  Canada  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1937  indicate  a  satisfactory  increase  in  imports  from 
Rs.4,670,778  to  Rs.7,971,179  and  in  exports  from  Rs.16,529,794  to  Rs,18,064,515. 
The  balance  is  still  much  in  India's  favour  despite  some  adjustment  in  ratios 
from  over  3^  to  1  to  less  than  2^  to  1. 

The  increase  in  Indian  imports  of  Canadian  products  is  to  a  large  extent 
accounted  for  by  increased  values  of  zinc  and  spelter,  motor  cars,  commercial 
motor  vehicles,  and  newsprint  paper.  Zinc  and  spelter  have  been  imported  into 
Calcutta  alone  in  quantities  which  are  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  annual 
totals  for  all  Indian  ports.  The  trade  in  motor  cars  and  trucks,  which  had  shown 
such  a  heavy  falling  off  in  1936,  has  now  recovered  to  a  point  where  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  1935  figures  being  equalled  or  exceeded  in  the  early  future. 
There  has  also  been  a  marked  advancement  in  the  sale  of  newsprint,  which  if 
maintained  will  place  Canada  for  the  first  time  among  India's  principal  sources 
of  supply  of  this  material. 

As  regards  exports,  Canada  has  continued  to  increase  her  purchases  of 
Indian  tea  until  the  value  of  this  trade  during  April-December,  1937  (Rs.8,012,- 
231)  made  up  almost  half  of  the  total  value  of  India's  exports  to  the  Canadian 
market.  There  was  also  a  small  increase  in  shipments  of  gunny  cloth  to  Cana- 
dian ports,  while  the  trade  in  carpets  and  rugs  appreciated  considerably.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  heavy  decline  in  exports  of  rice  and  paraffin  wax.  Lin^ 
seed  exports  to  Canada  ceased  entirely  during  the  April-December  period  of 
1937.  The  general  tendency  has  been  for  this  trade  to  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  tea  and  jute  manufactures,  and  when  restricted  to  such  a  narrow 
range  of  commodities  it  must  inevitably  be  subject  to  heavy  fluctuations  in 
future. 
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EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  VICTORIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS, 

AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  writes 
under  date  January  19,  1938,  that  the  Secretary  for  Railways  of  the  State  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  has  issued  a  call  for  tenders  for  the  manufacture,  supply,  erection 
and  putting  into  service  of  one  turbo- alternator  and  accessories  for  the  Victorian 
State  Coal  Mine  Power  Station  at  Wonthaggi,  Victoria.  The  turbo-alternator 
plant  comprises  turbine,  alternator,  condenser,  regenerative  feed  heating  equip- 
ment, switchgear,  voltage  regulator  and  other  auxiliaries  and  accessories. 

The  plant  will  be  required  to  supply  electrical  energy  at '3  phase,  50  cycles, 
5,300  volts,  direct  to  the  bus  bars;  generation  at  a  lower  voltage  is  not  desired. 
All  electrically-driven  or  controlled  auxiliaries  shall  be  suitable  for  operation 
from  the  existing  415-volt,  3-phase,  50-cycle  auxiliary  supply. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  for  Canadian  firms  to  submit  tenders  for  the 
entire  installation  required,  manufacturers  of  certain  accessories  may  be  inter- 
ested in  parts  of  the  tender.  The  tender  forms  call  for  offers  on  such  items  as: 
alternator  rotor  forging;  turbine  spindle  forging;  exciter;  condenser;  condenser 
tubes;  atmospheric  exhaust  value;  circulating  pump;  air  extraction  apparatus; 
condensate  pump;  steam  pipes;  steam  separator;  electric  motors,  starters  and 
switchgear;  air  cooler;  instruments;  drain  trap;  valves;  feed  heater;  oil  cooler; 
ventilating  fans. 

Specifications  and  drawings  are  available  for  inspection  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
quoting  file  No.  29077. 

The  tenders  for  this  contract  (No.  49758)  will  close  in  Melbourne  on  June 
29,  1938. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  HONGKONG  FLOUR  MARKET 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  February  8,  1938. — Recent  statistics  covering  imports  of  flour 
into  Hongkong  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1937,  show  that  this  trade  increased 
considerably  as  compared  with  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  the  respective 
figures  being  26,490  tons  (U.S.$1,331,706)  and  16,262  tons  (U.S.$845,517). 

During  the  period  under  review  the  United  States  replaced  Australia  as 
principal  supplier  to  this  market;  this  is  attributable  principally  to  the  low 
level  of  prices,  which  has  enabled  United  States  suppliers  to  re-enter  the  market 
with  "  Club  Straight "  in  competition  with  Australian  mills. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  totalled  11,814  tons  (U.S.$585,395)  as 
against  1,213  tons  (U.S. $73,906)  for  the  previous  quarter.  Imports  from  Aus- 
tralia amounted  to  11,554  tons  (U.S.$572,020)  as  against  12,191  tons  (U.SJ613,- 
526) .  Canada's  contribution  was  3,088  tons  (U.S. $172,837)  as  compared  with 
2,132  tons  (U.S.$164,929) . 

Factors  Affecting  the  Market 

Towards  the  end  of  1937  the  market  suffered  a  severe  setback  on  account 
of  the  arrival  of  large  shipments  and  the  slow  absorption  by  local  dealers  due 
to  the  disturbed  conditions  and  disorganization  of  business  in  Canton  and 
the  coast  ports.  As  a  result  the  market  has  been  weak  and  heavily  over- 
stocked since  the  submission  of  the  last  report  from  this  office. 

Prices  of  Australian  flour  have  been  low,  the  current  quotation  being 
£8  17s.  6d.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Hongkong,  while  Canadian  First  Clear,  which  was 
being  quoted  at  U.S.$6.60  per  barrel  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  being 
offered  at  approximately  U.S.$6,  although  sales  have  been  recorded  at  prices 
ranging  from  U.S. $5.25  to  U.S.$5.75.    Canadian  Baker's  Patent  has  remained 
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steady  at  around  U.S.$6.75.  American  Club  Straight  is  priced  at  from  U.S. 
$4.35  to  U.S.$4.50,  Cut-Off  at  U.S.$4.85  to  U.S.$4.95,  and  Patent  at  U.S.$5.30. 

Present  stocks  on  hand  are  estimated  at  741,000  bags,  which  includes 
280,000  bags  Club  Straight,  20,000  bags  Cut-Off,  4,000  American  Patent,  370,000 
Australian  flour,  62,000  Canadian  First  Clear,  and  5,000  bags  Canadian  Patent. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MANCHUKUO 

CM.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  February  8,  1938. — In  a  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1769  (December  25,  1937),  page  1072,  reference  was  made  to  the 
five-year  industrial  plan  in  operation  in  Manchukuo.  This  plan  provides  for 
the  expenditure  of  upwards  of  3,000  million  yuan,  over  a  period  of  five  years 
beginning  with  1937,  for  the  development  of  the  iron,  coal,  liquid  fuel,  wood- 
pulp,  power,  and  other  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  and  for  either  the 
extension  or  the  reorganization  of  the  equipment  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
production.  Reports  from  Manchukuo  indicate  that  developments  in  the  first 
year  have  been  satisfactory  along  the  general  lines  proposed.  Adverse  factors 
have  been  encountered  during  the  year,  the  two  principal  ones  being  the  lack  of 
adequate  Japanese  investments  and  the  reduced  supply  of  certain  raw  materials 
as  a  result  of  increased  demand  in  Japan  following  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities 
in  China. 

The  Government  of  Manchukuo  is  apparently  considering  a  revision  of 
the  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  results  achieved  during  1937.  An  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  improve  the  technical  standard  and  the  situation  as  regards  the  supply 
of  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Progress  during  1937 

The  results  of  the  first  year  of  the  five-year  plan  may  be  outlined  roughly 
as  follows: — 

Mining  and  Manufacturing 

The  developments  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  are  the 
basis  of  the  production  expansion  plan.  The  Showa  Steel  Works  and  the 
Penhsifu  Iron  Works  are  reported  to  have  successfully  carried  out  the  expan- 
sion scheduled  for  the  first  year,  largely  because  of  the  completion  of  their 
basic  facilities.  The  Showa  Steel  Works  was  so  successful  that  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  complete  the  whole  of  the  expansion  proposed  for  it  by  1940. 

The  scheme  for  the  production  increase  of  the  Manchurian  Coal  Mining 
Company  has  been  progressing  favourably,  although  production  during  1937 
is  reported  to  be  3,000,000  tons  as  against  the  original  schedule  of  4,000,000 
tons  for  the  first  year  of  the  plan.  The  activities  of  this  firm  have  been  directed 
toward  the  development  of  their  resources  and  the  expansion  of  production 
facilities,  which  accounts  for  their  failure  to  produce  the  amount  which  had 
been  proposed. 

The  automobile  and  aircraft  manufacturing  industries  devoted  the  year 
to  making  preparations  for  the  future,  while  the  soda  industry  succeeded  in 
increasing  production  by  120  per  cent.  The  original  plan  provided  for  a  gold 
production  for  1937  to  the  value  of  14,000,000  yen,  whereas  the  actual  value 
of  production  last  year  was  about  12,000,000  yen;  however,  promising  dis- 
coveries of  gold  are  reported  from  North  Manchuria  and  the  future  appears 
bright  if  adequate  production  facilities  are  provided. 

Agricultural  and  Livestock 

It  is  reported  that  the  increase  in  production  of  various  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  the  extension  of  cultivated  lands  had  progressed  in  quite  a  satis- 
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factory  manner,  but  that  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  bring  local 
government  trade  organizations  and  agricultural  control  associations  into 
closer  contact  with  the  farmers  had  not  been  altogether  successful. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

The  program  in  connection  with  rail  transportation  was  carried  out  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company.  The  freight  rates 
policy  of  the  company  evidently  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  agricultural 
and  general  industrial  policies  of  the  Government.  Reconsideration  in  this 
direction  is  expected  to  be  made  by  the  Government  in  the  near  future.  As  a 
whole,  communications  developments  progressed  favourably,  while  roads  and 
ports  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  original  scheme. 

Industrial  Funds 

The  amount  required  for  the  activities  in  the  first  year  of  the  five-year 
plan  was  460,000,000  yen,  including  investments  by  the  State  Government 
and  various  companies  as  well  as  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company. 
It  was  planned  that  80  per  cent  should  come  from  Japan  and  20  per  cent  from 
Manchuria.  The  actual  result  for  the  year  is  said  to  be  a  total  fund  accom- 
modation of  between  340  and  350  million  yen,  of  which  60  per  cent  came  from 
Japan  and  40  per  cent  from  Manchuria. 

The  supply  of  funds  is  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory  when  the  inter- 
national situation  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  expected,  however,  that 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Manchukuo  is  reportedly  planning  to  increase  the  production  of  gold 
and  also  to  promote  the  exports  of  such  commodities  as  soya  beans  and  cocoons. 
At  the  same  time  a  policy  of  unification  of  control  over  both  Japanese  and 
Manchurian  funds  will  be  pursued  in  an  endeavour  to  adjust  effectively  the 
management  of  funds  in  Manchukuo. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

NEW  FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  119  COMPULSORY  FROM  APRIL  1 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1765 
(November  27,  1937),  page  945,  respecting  effective  dates  for  the  use  of  the 
revised  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  Decem- 
ber, 1936,  the  attention  of  exporters  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  (1936)  form 
of  Certificate  119  becomes  compulsory  for  shipments  arriving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  and  after  April  1,  1938.  Certificate  119  is  the  appropriate  form 
for  goods  requiring  to  qualify  as  the  "  growth  or  produce  "  of  Canada,  for 
example  apples,  wheat,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  rough  lumber,  etc. 

The  new  (1936)  text  of  Form  120,  which  is  the  certificate  required  for 
manufactured  goods,  is  now  obligatory,  but  the  Customs  have  not  so  far 
advised  when  the  old  texts  of  Form  121  (a  special  certificate  for  manufactured 
sugars  and  tobaccos)  or  Form  122  (a  supporting  certificate  used  when  pref- 
erence is  claimed  in  respect  of  an  ingredient  or  component  part  of  an  imported 
article)  will  be  no  longer  acceptable. 

Australia 

CONTENT  FOR  PREFERENCE  IN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FENDERS 

The  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  from  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  Australian  Customs: 
"  Fenders  being  original  equipment  motor  vehicle  chassis  added  list  of  goods 
deemed  for  preference  purposes  of  class  not  manufactured  in  Australia." 
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Goods  so  listed  may  qualify  for  admission  into  Australia  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  by  having  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  factory  or  works 
cost  of  the  finished  article  made  up  of  material  and/or  labour  of  the  country 
entitled  to  preference  (e.g.  Canada)  and  material  and/or  labour  of  Australia. 

Australian  customs  regulations  provide  than  when  a  complete  motor  car  is 
imported  from  Canada  the  value  of  the  fenders  is  included  in  the  total  body 
value.  (The  Australian  general  tariff  rate  applies  to  motor  vehicle  bodies  from 
Canada.) 

When  a  chassis  only  is  imported,  the  accompanying  fenders  (original  equip- 
ment) are  dealt  with  separately,  being  dutiable  under  tariff  Item  359F1 — vehicle 
parts  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff — 40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff.  In  this  case  the  fenders  may  not  qualify  for  preference 
as  prescribed  in  the  cablegram  above  quoted. 

When  fenders  are  imported  separately  (not  as  part  of  the  body  of  a  com- 
plete car,  nor  as  original  equipment  with  a  chassis)  they  would  also  be  classifi- 
able under  Item  359F1,  at  the  rates  stated,  but  in  order  to  be  admissible  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  would  require  to  have  a  Canadian  and/or  Aus- 
tralian content  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  their  cost. 

Fenders  are  under  no  circumstances  classified  as  parts  of  chassis  under 
Item  359D. 

Sweden 

FLOUR-MILLING  REGULATIONS 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1773 
(January  22,  1938),  page  122,  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Oslo,  advises  under  date  February. 28  that  in  accordance  with  a  Swedish 
royal  resolution  of  February  11,  1938,  the  percentages  of  Swedish  wheat  which 
must  be  mixed  with  the  imported  product  during  the  milling  period  March  1 
to  April  30,  1938,  will  remain  unchanged  at  90  in  the  case  of  the  total  milling 
percentage  and  at  80  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  minimum  percentage  permitted 
for  the  individual  lots  milled. 

Netherlands 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  HOSIERY 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1755 
(September  18,  1937),  page  535,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Rotterdam,  advises  that  according  to  a  royal  decree  of  February  22, 
1938,  during  the  period  from  March  1,  1938,  to  December  31,  1938,  inclusive, 
not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  of  socks  and  hosiery  imported 
from  each  exporting  country  per  ton  months  during  the  years  1936  and  1937 
may  enter  the  Netherlands.  The  previous  quota  was  40  per  cent  of  the  average 
quantity  imported  per  six  months  during  the  years  1930  and  1931.  Special 
quotas  may  be  granted  to  countries  designated  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs.   A  certificate  of  origin  is  required  for  entry  of  these  commodities. 

Netherlands  India 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CLOTHING 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1726 
(February  27,  1937) ,  page  314,  Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Singapore,  advises  that  a  Netherlands  India  Import  Ordinance 
(Staatsblad  No.  637,  1937)  establishes  import  quotas  for  the  period  December 
9,  1937,  to  December  8,  1938,  on  the  following  manufactured  textiles:  outer 
clothing;  cotton  shirt  blouses;  unspecified  underclothing;  unenumerated  wear- 
ing apparel  and  articles  of  dress,  including  shawls,  scarves,  veils  and  the  like; 
caps  and  other  head  gear;  and  mattress  covers.  Shipments  of  these  goods  must 
be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin,  signed  by  an  official  of  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  14,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  tine'  nominal  closing  quotations  far  all  the  principal  exchanges1  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  March  14,  1038,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  7,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Umcial 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

±>ank  Kai 

March  7 

March  14 

.1407 

$  .1893 

3i 

.1001 

.1693 

'.  1684 

2 

.0072 

.0129 

.0125 

6 

.0296 

.0351 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.2236 

.2228 

4 

.0252 

.0221 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

.0323 

.0305 

3 

.2382 

.4039 

.4026 

4 

4.8666 

5.0100 

4.9925 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

.0091 

6 

.4020 

.5587 

.5565 

2 

.1749 

.2976 

.2977 

4 

Unofficial 

.  1985 

.  1987 

— 

Italy   

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

41 

.0176 

.0233 

.0234 

5 

.2680 

.2517 

.2508 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1897 

.  1898 

4i 

.0442 

.0453 

.0452 

4-4^ 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

4£ 

.1930 

.0575 

.0574 

5 

.2680 

.2580 

.2571 

2i 

.1930 

.2319 

.2306 

14 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0009 

l 

.4985 

.2776 

.2777 

3 

1.0000 

.9995 

1.0001 

— 

.0392 

.0323 

.0305 

— 

4.8666 

5.0200 

5.0028 

— 

.0392 

.0323 

.0305 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0438 

1.0401 

— 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3340 

.3329 

Unofficial 

.2611 

.2577 

— 

.1196 

.0586 

.0587 

— 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0438 

1.0401 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

— 

Unofficial 

.0400 

.0400 

— 

.9733 

.5467 

.5470 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2401 

.2402 

6 

.  1930 

.3051 

.  3003 

1.0342 

.6591 

.6572 

4.8666 

5.0025 

4.9862 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1300 

5.1150 

China  (Shanghai)  , 

.2957 

.2928 

 Dollar 

.3135 

.3114 

.'3650 

.3780 

.3770 

3.2! 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2898 

.2881 

.4020 

.5586 

.5559 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4590 

.4577 

Straits  Settlements 

.5678 

.5847 

.5820 

Australia  

4.8666 

4.0075 

3.9940 

3 

4.8666 

4.0400 

4.0260 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  second  week  of  March  witnessed  noteworthy  changes  in  foreign  exchange  posi- 
tions. The  French  franc  moved  to  a  new  low  in  terms  of  gold  on  March  10  as  the 
Chautemps  Ministry  resigned.  It  was  quoted  at  3-15  cents  at  Montreal  on  that  day  as 
compared  with  3-26  cents  a  week  earlier.  Temporary  recovery  was  followed  by  a  further 
break  to  3-05  cents  on  the  14th.  The  European  political  situation  was  believed  to  have 
precipitated  a  further  movement  of  capital  to  the  United  States,  as  the  United  States  dollar 
moved  against  all  other  leading  exchanges.  The  Montreal  premium  on  New  York  funds 
advanced  to  y&  of  1  per  cent  on  March  14,  while  sterling  dropped  more  than  2  cents  during 
the  week  to  $4-9928. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Peas. 


Miscellaneous — 

Hay  


Sales  Registers  (for  Use  with 
Continuous  Stationery)  

Continuous  Form  Writer  (Type- 
writer Attachment)..  

Leathers,  Calf  and  Side  

Leathers,  Buck  and  Elk  

Leather,  Sole  


119 


120 


121 

122 
123 
124 
125 


Bristol,  England 


Bootle, 
land. 


Lancashire,  Eng- 


Bristol,  England 

Bristol,  England 
Bristol,  England 
Bristol,  England 
Bristol,  England 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  29 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  22. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  April  22;  Ascania,  April  29 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  April  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  5;  Manchester 
Regiment,  May  12 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  April  22;  Montclair,  May  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  April  29;  Norwegian, 
May  17 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  29;  Sulairia,  May  6;  Letitia,  May  14 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 
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To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  April  27;  Cairnglen, 
May  4 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Montcalm,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May 

6 —  all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Brant  County,  County  Line,  May  4. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  4;  Grey  County,  May  15;  Flint  2, 
May  25 — alT  County  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena,  May  5;  Capo  Olmo,  May  25 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  if 
sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  April  28;  Chomedy, 
May  12 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  April  27;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  May  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  May  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Halifax,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  25 ;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  1 ;  Duchess 
of  York.  April  8;  Montrose,  April  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  24;  Beaverford,  March  31;  Beaverhill,  April  7;  Beaver- 
burn,  April  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  March  24;  Manchester  Port,  March  31;  Man- 
chester Producer,  April  6;  Manchester  Division,  April  14;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  20 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  26;  Dorelian, 
April  9 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  March  25;  Delilian,  April  7 — both  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  22;  Cairnesk,  April  5 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  March  27;  Torr  Head,  April  10 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp,  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  7. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line, 
April  21  (calls  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  30;  Lady  Drake,  April 
13;  Lady  Nelson,  April  27 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  29,  April  12  (does  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  calls  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Co..  April  1,  15  and  29 
(cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports  with  transhipment  at 
Kingston) . 

To  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer  (also  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  April  7. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaikoura,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  April  8  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Newcastle,  March  29;  City  of  Worcester,  April  14 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Langleebrook  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  March  27;  a  steamer, 
Cosmopolitan  Navigation  Co.,  April  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  26;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  2;  Duchess 
of  York,  April  9;  Montrose,  April  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria,  March  20;  Antonia, 
April  11 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Newfoundland,  March  29;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19 
— both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  25;  Beaverford,  April  1;  Beaverhill,  April  8;  Beaver- 
burn, April  15— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  March  26;  Malancha,  April  2;  Ausonia, 
April  9— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line ;  Quaker  City,  March  31 ;  McKeesport,  April  18 ;  City 
of  Flint.  May  5 — all  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Commerce,  March  26;  Manchester  Port,  April  2;  Man- 
chester Producer,  April  8;  Manchester  Division,  April  16;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  22 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  March  26,  Delilian,  April  9— both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  24;  Cairnesk,  April 

7—  both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;   Bassano,  March  23;   Consuelo.  April  5;   Kelso,  April  27— 
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all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (call  at  Aberdeen  and  Hull  but  do  not  call  at  Leith) ;  Quaker 
City,  March  31;  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5 — all  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Dundee  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle). 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  28; 
Dorelian,  April  11 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Boston  City,  March  30; 
Bristol  City,  April  19 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15;  Quaker  City,  March  31;  McKees- 
port, April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  20. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  March  21;  Svaneholm,  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line,  March  28  (also  calls  at  Scandinavian  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  March  21.  April  4  and  25;  Fort  Amherst,  March  28  and  April  11;  Fort  Townshend, 
April  18 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  March  29;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Northern  Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  30,  April  13; 
Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand 
Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  April  1,  15  and  29. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March 
24;  Lady  Somers.  March  31;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  7;  Lady  Rodney, 
April  14 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
7;  Lady  Drake,  April  21 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  2  and  16  (calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered,  but  does  not 
call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  April  2;  Colborne,  April 
16 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor.  March  23;  Kirsten  B.,  April  6; 
Lutz,  April  20 — all  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Ravnaas,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  25. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaimata,  March  30;  Kaikoura,  April 
30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Yokohama,  March  21;  Port 
Montreal.  April  21 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Cingalese  Prince,  March  24;  Malayan  Prince,  April  21 — both  Fur- 
ness-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  April  9;  Hikawa  Maru,  April  23;  Hiye 
Maru,  May  7 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  April  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  April  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  14: — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Tyndareus,  April  5;  Ixion,  May  3 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  12;  Niagara,  May  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Tosari,  April  1;  Hoegh  Silver- 
light,  May  2 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Clydebank  (does  not  call  at  Papeete),  March  29;  Tolten,  April — both  Canadian-Australasian 
Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  April  19;  Auten,  May  15 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2;  Lochgoil, 
April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls  Glasgow),  April  30;  Drechtdyk,  May  14 — all  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  April  16;  Seattle,  May  5 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Elbe.  March  24;  Weser,  April  20 — both  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  March  22;  San 
Antonio.  April  13;  Wisconsin,  April  24 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  10;  Chisone, 
May  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados).— A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co..  early  April. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
and  Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  April  5;  Modjokerto,  May  7 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line 
(will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Hardanger,  March  25;  Hoyanger,  April  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome, 
Akasakaku,  Tokyo.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  oi 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1937 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(R.M.I  equals  $0-2382  at  par;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals 

2,204  pounds) 

Hamburg,  February  23,  1938. — Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  Germany  was 
one  of  the  leading  foreign  purchasers  of  Canadian  products,  taking  a  volume  of 
export  merchandise  which  was  only  exceeded  to  any  extent  by  shipments  to  such 
countries  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  depression  and  the  subsequent  currency  transfer  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
German  Government,  the  importance  of  this  country  as  a  market  for  Canadian 
goods  underwent  a  rapid  eclipse,  and  by  1935  the  value  of  imports  of  goods  from 
Canada  had  contracted  to  less  than  14  per  cent  of  their  1931  value.  On  the 
other  hand  the  volume  of  German  exports  to  Canada  had  been  maintained,  at  a 
comparatively  high  level,  which  indicated  that  the  trade  balance  for  an  indefinite 
period  would  continuously  be  adverse  to  Canada. 

To  prevent  the  prolongation  of  this  unfavourable  situation  and  to  reopen 
the  former  market,  the  Canadian  Government  at  this  juncture  effected  a  pro- 
visional Trade  and  Payments  Agreement  with  Germany,  which  was  signed  in 
Ottawa  on  October  22,  1936,  and  became  effective  on  November  15,  1936  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1709:  October  31,  1936,  page  801). 

By  virtue  of  this  agreement,  apart  from  securing  for  Canadian  products 
the  benefits  of  the  conventional  tariff  rates,  the  German  Government  under- 
took to  make  available  for  the  purchase  of  imports  from  Canada  all  foreign 
exchange  accruing  from  German  exports  to  Canada.  In  other  words,  Germany 
agreed  to  spend  every  dollar  secured  from  sales  of  German  goods  to  Canada 
for  the  purchase  of  merchandise  from  Canada. 

Of  the  total  sum  slightly  more  than  63  per  cent  is,  in  a  prescribed  ratio, 
earmarked  for  twenty-two  enumerated  commodities.  In  the  case  of  fifteen  of 
these  an  annual  maximum  is  specified,  while  this  stipulation  does  not  apply  to 
the  remaining  seven. 

These  enumerated  commodities,  which  are  listed  in  the  schedule  of  the  Pay- 
ments Agreement,  together  with  the  percentage  allotted  to  each  and  the  maxi- 
mum where  applicable,  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat  

Apples,  fresh  

Apples,  dried  

Cheese  

Honey  

Sausage  casings: 

Beef  casings  (of  which  not  more  than  one-third  to 
be  beef  middles)  

Hog  casings  

Seeds   

Salmon,  salted  

Salmon,  frozen  


Annual  Maximum 

Percentage 

Value 

35.0 

(*) 

5.0 

$600,000 

0.6 

60,000 

0.2 

20,000 

0.2 

20,000 

0.5 

60,000 

0.25 

(*) 

1.25 

160,000 

2.5 

275,000 

0.25 

25,000 
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Commodities  Listed  in  the  Payments  Agreement — Concluded 

Annual  Maximum 
Percentage  Value 


Salmon  caviar   0.15  15,000 

Eels,  frozen   0.5  75.000 

Lobsters,  canned   0.2  20,000 

Fish  meal   1.4  (*) 

Fish  oil   2.0  (*) 

Black  and  silver  fox  skins,  undressed   1.5  (*) 

Lumber,  sawn   2.0  (*) 

Pegwood   0.2  20,000 

Wood-pulp   1.0  100,000 

Asbestos                                                                                8.0  (*) 

Parts  of  agricultural  machines  <   0.2  20,000 

Ice  hockey  equipment  (skates  with  and  without  boots, 

sticks,  etc.)   0.2  20,000 

*  No  maximum. 


As  regards  the  balance,  which  amounts  to  roughly  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
receipts  from  sales  to  Canada,  it  is  stipulated  that  this  too  must  be  utilized  for 
the  purchase  of  Canadian  merchandise.  The  choice,  however,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  German  authorities,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  all  imports,  allow  transactions 
only  under  permit. 

The  highly  beneficial  effects  of  the  payments  agreement  have  become 
evident  during  1937  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  value  of  Canadian  exports 
to  Germany  may  be  said  to  have  been  treble  the  1935  figure  and  double  that 
of  1936.  The  Reich  has  therefore  again  become  one  of  Canada's  leading  foreign 
customers. 

Extent  of  the  German  Market 

From  the  foregoing,  despite  the  large  volume  of  total  trade,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  are  limitations  to  the  number  of  commodities  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  value  of  products  which  Canada  can  export  to  the  German  market.  In 
practice  the  German  Government  uses  that  proportion  of  the  foreign  exchange 
receipts  which  it  has  at  its  free  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  metals,  min-erals, 
wool,  and  other  raw  products  which  are  essential  to  German  industry  and 
national  economy,  and  there  is  no  opening  for  manufactured  goods  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  listed  in  the  schedule.  The  prospects  of  intro- 
ducing new  lines  of  merchandise  are  also  remote,  unless  these  be  raw  materials 
needed  by  German  industry,  which  can  be  purchased  in  Canada  under  advan- 
tageous circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  prices  are  reasonably  competitive,  Canadian 
export  trade  is  guaranteed  a  fixed  and  assured  market  for  a  reasonably  wide 
range  of  products,  some  of  which  had  in  1937  a  heavier  turnover  in  sales  to 
Germany  than  ever  before. 

The  scheduled  products  are  in  general  representative  of  all  parts  of  Canada, 
and  the  volume  of  business  which  can  be  done  is  in  the  main  determined  only 
by  the  quantity  of  German  merchandise  which  Canada  can  absorb. 

Volume  of  Trade 

The  value  and  volume  of  German-^Canadian  trade  shows  some  variation, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  viewed  through  the  medium  of  the  German  or  Cana- 
dian statistics.  This  can  be  partially  accounted  for  by  merchandise  passing 
indirectly  through  third  countries.  In  the  case  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany, 
a  certain  volume  moves  through  the  Netherlands  and  is  erroneously  shown  as 
being  consigned  to  that  country.  Also  some  merchandise  shipped  by  Canada 
to  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  and  shown  as  an  export  to  Germany  is  actually 
not  consumed  in  that  country  but  transhipped  to  Northern  or  Central  Europe. 
Other  classes  of  goods  are  imported  via  the  United  States  or  the  United  King- 
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dom,  while  German  goods  imported  into  Canada  may  also  be  incorrectly 
described  through  having  entered  via  other  countries. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  both  sets  of  figures  follow  in  a  general 
way  the  same  common  trend,  with  the  German  compilation  of  the  value  of  both 
exports  and  imports  somewhat  greater  than  the  Canadian. 

According  to  the  Canadian  statistics  the  value  of  trade  with  Germany 
during  the  past  seven  years  has  been  as  follows: — 

Imports  from      Exports  to 
Germany  Germany 


1931    12,031,397        '  11,503,720 

1932    9,780,339  7,798,100 

1933    9,270,516  9,941,020 

1934    10,279,482  6,171,872 

1935    9,769,159  3,600,105 

1936    11,188,646  6,759,820 

1937    11,982,695  11,771,565 


The  official  German  statistics  show  the  trade  position  with  Canada  during 
the  period  from  1931  to  1937  as  given  below: — 

Imports  from      Exports  to 


Canada  Canada 
R.M.  R.M. 

1931    99,100,000  47,200,000 

1932    64,900,000  33,300,000 

1933  . .  .'  .   79,200,000  28,000,000 

1934    62,800,000  21,700,000 

1935    13,300,000  22,900,000 

1936    18,757,000  35,069,000 

1937    48,725,000  33,400,000 


No  accurate  long-range  comparison  of  the  above  table  can  be  made  with 
the  statistics  published  in  Canada  owing,  first,  to  the  chaotic  currency  situation 
and,  later,  to  the  incidence  of  compensation  transactions  and  the  use  of  Aski 
and  other  forms  of  blocked  marks  in  the  compilation  of  the  German  returns. 
The  employment  of  these  blocked  marks  ceased  with  the  inception  of  the  pay- 
ments agreement,  and  the  continuance  of  compensation  trade  was  permitted  only 
during  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation. 

Notwithstanding,  imports  from  Canada  in  1937  were  shown  as  having  a 
value  of  R.M.48,725,000,  while  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  the  value  of 
Canadian  exports  to  Germany  is  the  equivalent  of  only  about  R.M.29,428,912 
($11,771,565).  The  wide  margin  between  these  two  sets  of  figures  can  only  be 
explained,  as  already  noted,  by  extensive  German  purchases  of  Canadian  goods 
from  and  through  intermediary  countries. 

The  value  of  German  exports  to  Canada  during  the  period  under  review 
is  given  as  R.M. 33,400,000.  Thus,  according  to  the  German  recording,  there 
was  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounting  to  R.M. 15,325,000.  Owing  to 
this  margin  the  proportion  of  individual  commodities  imported  cannot  agree 
with  the  percentages  laid  down  in  the  schedule  of  the  payments  agreement.  In 
any  case  wheat  was  the  most  important  item  with  22-3  per  cent  of  the  total; 
followed  by  nickel  with  20-4  per  cent;  copper,  10  per  cent;  asbestos,  7-5  per 
cent;  wool,  6-7  per  cent;  rye,  6-6  per  cent;  pulpwood,  3-4  per  cent;  and  fresh 
apples,  2-5  per  cent.  The  funds  to  pay  for  the  metals,  wool,  and  other  non- 
scheduled  commodities  have,  however,  been  to  a  large  extent  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  exports  to  Canada.  The  eight  above-mentioned  commodi- 
ties collectively  account  for  some  69  per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  leaving  the 
balance  distributed  among  approximately  seventy-nine  other  products  or  groups 
of  products. 
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Particulars  of  these,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  1936,  are  sub- 
joined:— 

German  Imports  from  Canada 


Rye  

Wheat  

Grass  seed  

Fresh  apples  

Dried  apples  

Medicinal  herbs  

Oak  logs  

Walnut  logs  

Beech  and  other  hardwood  logs  . . 

Deciduous  softwood  logs  

Pine  and  fir  logs  

Beech  and  other  hardwood  lumber 

Pine  and  fir  lumber  

Pulpwood  

Resin  

Raw  and  reclaimed  rubber  

Frozen  eels  

Fish,  salted,  etc  

Lobster,  langousten  

Crabs,  lobster,  etc.,  prepared..  .. 

Lard  

Premier  jus  

Fish  oil  

Cheese  

Honey  

Merino  wool,  greasy  

Merino  wool,  washed  

Crossbred  wool,  greasy  

Crossbred  wool,  washed  on  animal 

Crossbred  wool,  washed  

Cattle  and  hog  hair  

Horse  hair  

Calf  skins,  raw  

Cattle  hides,  raw  

Horse  hides,  raw  

Sheep  skins,  raw  

Glue  leather   

Raw  furs  and  fur  products  

Animal  raw  products,  horns,  etc. . . 
Animal  casings,  etc  


Animal  glands,  castoreum,  etc. 

Animal  meal,  fish  meal,  etc.  . . 

Wheat  flour  

Spirits,  potable  

Bran,  etc.,  non-edible  . .  . . 
Chemically  prepared  nutritives 

Asbestos  

Feldspar  


1936  1937 
M.  Tons    R.M.  1,000  M.  Tons  R.M.  1,000 


Precious  and  semi-precious  stones   . . 

Lead  ore   

Gold  ore  

Copper  ore  

Nickel  ore  

Slack  and  metallic  ash  containing  iron, 

etc  

Slack    and    metallic    ash  containing 

lead,  etc  

Ferro  silicon  

Barite  with  lead,  barium,  nickel,  etc. 

Carbon  black,  etc  

Copper  colours,  pigments,  etc  

Essential  oils  

Cotton  offal  and  linters  


Leather  shoes   

Gloves,  partially  of  leather, 


Furs,  semi-  and  fully-finished 
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German  Imports  from  Canada — Concluded 


1936  1937 
Pieces    R.M.  1.000    Pieces    R.M.  1.000 


Rubber  automobile  covers  

182 
Tons 

8 

571 
Tons 

5 

Soft  rubber  composite  woven  goods  . . 

84 

8 

Building  and  utility  wood,  planed  and 

joined: 

H 

5 

1 1 

A 

4 

Of  soft  wood  

14 

5 

65 

26 

Cooperage  stock,  unfinished  

356 

50 

404 

69 

Cooperage    stock,    raw    and  finished, 

33 

6 

50 

10 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Window  frames,  doors,  etc  

3 

9 

Film  offal,  etc.,   for  manufacture  of 

3 

3 

2 

2 

836 
Kilos 

183 

778 
Kilos 

182 

M.  Tons 

54.7 
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machines  etc 

3 

6 

2 

4 

Finished   parts   for   agricultural  ma- 

4 

6 

15 

20 

Parts  of  stoves,  furnaces,  etc  

2 

3 

Ice  and  roller  skates 

5 

20 

1 

8 

Scrap  iron  etc  . . 

214 

136 

151 

187 

'  '28 

'  26 

19 

22 

122 

87 

712 

238 

88 

19 

1,598 

491 

Zinc,  combined  with  other  metals  . . 

25 

5 

51 

13 

Nickel  and  nickel  scrap  

50 

113 

130 

146 

1,524 

745 

6,414 

4,924 

853 

387 

253 

178 

75 

22 

324 

159 

643 

253 

403 

248 

Chromium,  cadmium,  wolframite,  etc. 

30 

215 

German  Exports  to  Canada 

As  previously  mentioned  in  this  summary,  the  flow  of  German  exports  to 
Canada  has  not  been  subject  to  the  same  heavy  fluctuations  as  has  been  the 
case  with  imports  from,  Canada,  the  total  value  of  the  former,  which  stood  at 
R.M.33,400,000  in  1937,  having  registered  only  a  slight  drop  from  the  1936 
figure  of  R.M.35,069,000. 

German  exports  to  Canada  are  characterized  by  their  great  diversity,  and 
consist  for  the  greater  part  of  an  extensive  range  of  all  types  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  only  item  of  importance  not  belonging  to  this  category  is  coal,  which 
for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  30,256  metric  tons  and  had  a  value 
of  R.M.4,051,000,  or  roughly  12  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  other  leading  export 
commodities,  with  their  values  in  thousands  of  marks,  included  two  seagoing 
ships  (4,370)  ;  coal  tar  dyes  (2,003)  ;  sulphuric  acid  potash  (1,271)  ;  toys  (782) ; 
knives,  scissors,  razor  blades  (698)  ;  cotton  tricot  and  netted  ware  (547) ;  brass- 
ware  (522)  ;  wire  (497) ;  acids,  salts,  etc.  (403)  ;  clocks  (370)  ;  photographic 
lenses  (360)  ;  coke  (311) ;  vacuum  bottles,  etc.  (309) ;  weaving  machines  (303) ; 
machines  for  book-binding  (285)  ;  stoves  and  furnaces,  etc.  (278)  ;  accordions 
and  parts  thereof  (267)  ;  combs,  buttons,  and  brushes  (251) ;  zinc  sulphide 
(250)  ;  gloves  of  silk  (240) ;  apparatuses  and  instruments  of  glass  for  chemical 
and  medical  use  (239)  ;  axes,  hatchets,  and  choppers  (234)  ;  tissues  of  artificial 
silk  (227)  ;  dishes  and  other  earthenware  products  (215)  ;  artificial  flowers  (213) ; 
potassium  (198)  ;  nitric  acid  potash  (195)  ;  looking-glass,  etc.  (173)  ;  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  (168)  ;  non-specified  optical  goods  (163). 
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GREAT  BRITAIN'S  CATTLE  IMPORT  TRADE 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  28,  1938. — The  special  feature  pertaining  to  live  stock  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1937  was  the  passing  of  the  Live  Stock  Industry  Act 
which  set  out  the  Government's  long-term  policy  relating  to  the  industry.  The 
Act  provided  for  subsidy  payments  on  fat  cattle  and  a  price  premium  on  home- 
bred animals  and  quality  beef.  Prior  to  August  1,  1937,  the  subsidy  on  fat 
cattle,  both  home-bred  and  imported,  was  the  same  (5s.  per  live  cwt.  and  9s.  4d. 
per  dead  cwt.),  with  the  provision  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  they  had  to  be 
fed  on  British  farms  for  at  least  ninety  days  after  being  imported. 

Since  the  Act  went  into  force  on  August  1  last,  the  subsidy  payment  on 
super-quality  home-bred  cattle  with  a  dressing  weight  of  not  less  than  57  per 
cent  has  been  7s.  6d.  per  live  cwt.  or  l^d.  per  pound  in  the  dead  meat  market. 
On  imported  cattle  of  corresponding  quality,  fed  on  home  farms  for  ninety  days 
or  more,  the  subsidy  is  5s.  per  cwt.  For  ordinary-quality  home-bred  cattle  with 
a  dressing  weight  of  under  57  per  cent  but  not  less  than  54  per  cent  the  subsidy 
is  5s.  per  live  cwt.  or  Id.  per  dead  pound,  while  for  corresponding  quality  in 
imported  cattle  the  rate  is  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Compared  with  1936,  the  price  of  good  fat  cattle  in  1937  was  consistently 
higher  by  from  6s.  to  14s.  per  live  cwt.   Feed  was  proportionately  higher. 

Imports  from  Ireland 

The  combined  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land for  1936  and  1937  were  as  follows: — 


1936  1937 

Fat  cattle   208,813  174,991 

Store  cattle   572,617  588,118 

Milch  cows   53,378  54.533 

Springers   17,352  16,817 

Calves   24,864  13,442 


Total  :   877,024  847,901 


Canadian  Cattle 

Imports  of  Canadian  cattle  in  1937  numbered  9,744  head  as  compared  with 
38,401  in  1936  and  5,304  in  1935.  Of  the  1937  imports,  Glasgow  received  6,712 
head,  Cardiff  1,979,  and  Birkenhead  867.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  practically  60  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  cattle  were  purchased  for  feeder 
purposes,  and  during  the  July-to-December  period  over  90  per  cent.  The  best 
trade,  taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  was  in  Scotland,  where  stores  were  in  strong 
demand,  and  all  animals  except  the  bulls  and  the  she-stock  which  were  officially 
marked  for  slaughter,  were  sold  as  such.  Shipments  from  July  onwards  con- 
sisted mainly  of  long-keep  animals  requiring  from  four  to  six  months'  feeding  to 
finish  them  properly.  Their  lean  fleshing  suited  certain  buyers  because  the 
gain  in  weight  during  the  feeding  process  would  be  substantial.  Many  of  them, 
however,  were  not  of  the  beefy  type  that  makes  a  good  feeder. 

prices 

Keen  bidding  lifted  the  prices  of  Canadian  feeder  cattle  out  of  line  with  the 
prices  at  most  of  the  English  markets,  and  for  a  brief  period  the  selling  price 
was  around  50s.  per  live  cwt.  This  was  disproportionate  to  the  ruling  and 
prospective  prices  of  fat  cattle,  but  the  limited  supplies  on  offer  and  in  sight 
justified  the  firmness. 
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TYPES  REQUIRED 

The  interest  in  Canadian  cattle  has  been  developed  considerably  beyond 
the  Dominion's  ability  to  furnish  supplies,  Canadian  cattle  are  remarkably 
healthy  and  respond  so  well  to  feeding  that  British  customers,  although  dis- 
appointed when  shipments  stop,  return  to  the  sales  willingly  as  fresh  imports 
arrive. 

Animals  of  the  beefy  type  weighing  around  9  cwt.  were  at  one  time  the 
best  sellers,  but  those  weighing  10  to  10^  cwt.  or  even  11  cwt.,  reasonably  well 
fleshed,  are  now  generally  wanted.  The  government  subsidy  is  paid  on  the 
weight,  and  the  heavier  animals  can  be  finished  for  the  "  quality  "  payment  in 
the  90-day  minimum  feeding  period  on  British  farms.  There  'is  still  a  demand 
from  some  buyers  for  the  lighter  cattle. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1937,  in  order  to  enrich  the 
soil  and  promote  greater  production,  the  British  Government  has  authority 
to  reimburse  the  farmers  for  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  lime  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  basic  slag  fertilizers  applied  to  their  lands.  The  benefits  in.  the  form 
of  better  feed  for  livestock  should  be  more  pronounced,  which  in  turn  should 
increase  the  demand  for  store  cattle. 

Dairy  Cows 

The  demand  for  tuberculin  tested  dairy  cows  in  Great  Britain  is  increasing, 
and  the  amendment  to  the  Tuberculosis  (Attested  Herds)  Act,  which  went  into 
force  on  June  1  last,  authorized  increased  financial  assistance  to  dairymen  who 
were  desirous  of  removing  tuberculous  cows  from  their  herds. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  MILCH  COWS 

The  annual  importations  of  Canadian  dairy  cows  since  the  trade  was 
initiated  in  1933  were  as  follows:  1933,  513;  1934,  2,143;  1935,  293;  1936, 
654;  and  1937,  810.  Of  the  number  received  last  year,  704  were  Friesians 
and  106  Ayrshires.   Landings  at  Glasgow  numbered  603  and  at  Cardiff,  207. 

On  account  of  their  milk  yield,  their  good  health,  and  the  way  they  thrive 
on  British  pasture  and  stable  feeding,  Canadian  cows  have  each  year 
increased  in  favour.  The  demand  for  these  cows  from  British  dairymen 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  especially  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
when  the  milk  yields  are  short  and  the  prices  high. 

IMPORTS  OF  MILCH  COWS  FROM  IRELAND 

Imports  of  dairy  cows  in  1937  from  Ireland  numbered  39,286  head,  but 
these  are  not  subject  to  official  inspection  and  are  not  tuberculin  or  blood  tested. 
The  demand  for  non-reactors  will  undoubtedly  increase,  and  with  it  the  price 
will  improve. 

Horses 

Imports  of  horses  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  in  1937  num- 
bered 287  head  as  compared  with  279  in  1936.  Of  this  number,  40  were  hunters, 
selected  and  bought  in  Canada  by  the  importers.  The  effort  was  purely  experi- 
mental, as  Canadian  hunting  horses  are  unknown  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  prospects  of  business  being  developed  for  such  types  of  horses  are  still 
only  problematical.  The  remainder  were  work  horses.  Some  of  these  were 
brought  over  by  Canadian  dealers,  but  one  lot  was  imported  by  a  buyer  who 
went  to  Canada  to  make  his  own  selections. 

The  selection  in  all  cases  was  particularly  good,  mostly  heavy  horses 
around  16  to  17  hands,  sound  and  well  broken,  from  four  to  five  years  of 
age.  If  broken  to  cart  work,  it  was  an  additional  selling  advantage,  The  best, 
sellers  in  Canada  are  also  favoured  in  Great  Britain. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL  IN  1937 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  25,  1938. — The  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  again  shows 
an  advance  in  both  imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
In  the  case  of  imports  an  increase  of  136,000  tons  was  due  to  heavier  receipts  of 
petroleum,  which  were  165,000  tons  above  the  1936  figure  and  more  than  made 
up  for  the  decline  of  59,000  tons  in  the  grain  trade.  On  the  export  side  an 
increase  of  24,000  tons  was  made  up  by  a  variety  of  products,  including  zinc 
concentrates  which  accounted  for  a  rise  of  14,000  tons,  and  oil  which  increased 
from  651  tons  in  1936  to  3.319  tons  last  year. 

Trade  with  Canada 

Trade  with  Canada  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  general  development,  imports 
dropping  from  402,234  tons  (14-1  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  1936  to  289,424  tons 
(9-7  per  cent)  in  1937.  This  was  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  a  decline 
of  110,000  tons  in  grain  imports.  Flour,  cereals,  and  animal  feedstuff's  were 
also  down  by  4,000  tons,  although  this  was  balanced  by  an  increase  of  a  like 
amount  in  timber.  Exports  to  Canada  in  1937  were  better  with  4,290  tons  as 
compared  with  only  1,746  tons  in  the  previous  year  and  2,087  tons  in  1935.  An 
increase  of  2,300  tons  in  oil  shipments  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment last  year. 

New  Developments 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  handling  the  growing  volume  of 
traffic  passing  through  the  port,  the  Corporation  of  Bristol,  owners  and  operators 
of  the  docks,  have  planned  development  schemes  which  at  Avonmouth  alone 
will  cost  £821,850.  The  fact  that  this  expenditure  has  been  approved  indicates 
to  what  extent  the  general  prosperity  of  Bristol  is  bound  up  with  her  sea-borne 
trade. 

Traffic  of  the  Port 

During  1937  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  using  the  facilities  of  the  docks 
at  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  were  prominent,  and  the  number  showed  an  increase 
over  the  1936  figure  as  compared  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  as  the  following  tabulation  shows: — 

Inward  Outward 
1936        1937        1936  1937 
Vessels    Vessels    Vessels  Vessels 


Total   8,089  8,233  8,032  8,243 

Coastwise  trade   6.976  7,131  7,572  7,781 

Foreign  trade1   1,113  1,102  460  462 

Canadian  trade   98  75  27  30 


1  Including  Canadian  trade. 

Included  in  the  total  number  of  ships  engaged  in  Canadian  trade  inward 
are  26  in  1936  and  11  in  1937  which  called  at  both  Canadian  and  United  States 
ports.    The  balance  came  direct  from  Canadian  ports  only. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  the  ships  referred  to,  indicating  the  relatively 
smaller  size  of  the  coastal  trading  ships,  was  as  follows: — 


Inward  Outward 

1936  1937  1930  1937 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total                                         3.726,412  3,771,042  3,586,582  3,594,298 

Coastwise  trade                        891.758  975,567  2,754,432  2,773,319 

Foreign  trade1                         2.834,654  2,795,475  832.150  820.979 

Canadian  trade                          303,354  229.231  79,717  93,778 


1  Including  Canadian  trade. 
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The  tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  Canadian  trade,  but  calling  as  well  at 
United  States  ports  on  the  inward  journey,  was  81,133  in  1936  and  27,519  in 
1937. 

The  figures  of  vessels  and  tonnages  given  in  the  above  tables  refer  to  ships 
arriving  at  and  departing  from  Bristol  both  with  cargoes  and  light  or  in  ballast. 
With  respect  to  foreign  trade,  including  Canadian,  the  following  tabulation 
shows  the  number  of  vessels  and  net  registered  tonnage  with  cargo  only: — 

Inward  Outward 

1936             1937  1936  1937 

dumber  of  vessels  .  .                             1.087             1,071  303  344 

Registered  tonnage                           2.797,789       2,762,001  410,078  476,043 

Imports 

Another  record  total  of  2,987,413  tons  was  set  up  in  1937  for  imports  into 
the  Bristol  docks.  This  compares  with  2,851,869  tons  in  1936,  the  individual 
items  making  up  these  amounts  being  briefly  reviewed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

GRAIN,  FLOUR,  AND  FEED 

Grain  still  accounts  for  the  largest  single  group  of  commodities  entering 
Bristol  from  abroad;  last  year's  imports  totalled  956,320  tons  as  compared 
with  1,015,655  tons  in  1936.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  various 
types  of  grain  from  all  sources,  as  well  as  flour,  breakfast  cereals  and  feed,  for 
the  past  two  years: — 

1936  1937 
Tons  Tons 

Maize   419,457  387,308 

Wheat   372,776  357,231 

Barley   198.155  204,114 

Oats   14,659  3,836 

Other  grain  ,   10,608  3.831 

Wheat  flour   22.168  19.976 

Cereals  and  other  flour  *   7,888  7,234 

Feeding  stuffs   178.058  150.644 


FRUIT 

Bristol  is  an  important  port  of  entry  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  bananas, 
of  which  regular  shipments  are  received  from  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indies 
sources.  Last  year  the  imports  amounted  to  6,129,000  bunches — an  increase  of 
375,000  bunches  over  the  figure  for  1936.  In  addition,  considerable  quantities 
of  apples,  as  well  as  citrus,  dried,  and  canned  fruits,  are  received.  The  war  in 
Spain  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  a  falling  off  of  55,000  packages  of  oranges 
and  lemons  to  a  total  of  209,000  packages. 


OTHER  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  provision  trade  of  Bristol  is  now  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
it  was  before  the  Great  War,  but  slight  increases  over  1936  were  recorded  for 
butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  frozen  meat,  The  following  are  the  imports  during 
the  past  two  years  of  food  products  separately  shown  in  the  port  statistics: — 


1936 

1937 

Tons 

Tons 

Butter  

  9,981 

12,058 

  9.326 

10,692 

  2.121 

1,739 

  473 

671 

Frozen  meat  

  11,761 

12.965 

  519 

455 

  731 

329 

  1,872 

2.354 

Milk  

  3.340 

2.599 

  11.673 

12.628 

Cider   

  135 

34 
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The  amounts  shown  under  pickles  and  preserves  consist  principally  of  such 
items  as  tomato  catsup,  sauce,  puree,  etc.,  from  Canada.  Milk  refers  to  the  con- 
densed or  evaporated  variety  only  and  does  not  include  powdered  milk  which 
amounted  to  451  tons  in  1936  and  550  tons  in  1937.  The  cider  item  relates  to 
concentrated  apple  juice  imported  from  Canada. 


WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  importation  of  timber,  wood-pulp,  and  paper  into  Bristol  amounts  to 
a  considerable  volume,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  following  figures: — 

1936  1937 

Tons  Tons 

Wood  and  timber   168,023  167,047 

Wood-pulp   8-0,458  102,742 

Paper   52,753  62,247 


MINERALS 

From  a  study  of  the  Port  of  Bristol  trade  figures  it  is  evident  that  petroleum 
will  soon  compete  with  grain  as  the  port's  foremost  import.  In  1937  an  increase 
of  165,530  tons  in  receipts  of  the  former  product,  or  22  per  cent,  was  recorded 
over  the  previous  year's  figure.  Of  the  other  minerals,  zinc  ore  for  smelting, 
copper,  and  iron,  head  the  list,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1936 

1937 

Tons 

Tons 

  741,301 

906,831 

  67.170 

89,493 

  35,932 

35,066 

  16,037 

22,002 

 ,   4,305 

4,290 

  2,466 

2,271 

 •  851 

830 

  790 

667 

 *   668 

247 

TOBACCO 

Bristol  is  an  important  consuming  centre  for  tobacco,  and  considerable 
amounts  are  shipped  each  year  to  bonded  warehouses  at  the  port  from  various 
sources,  such  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  Rhodesia,  and  India.  Although 
imports  in  1937  were  slightly  less  than  in  the  year  before,  they  were  higher  than 
for  a  number  of  years  previously,  as  the  following  table  shows: — 

1932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

From—                                    Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

All  sources                         21,057  26,367  26,214  31,498  39,457  36,847 

Canadian  ports                      472  3,156  479  60  45  46 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 

The  following  miscellaneous  products  have  been  imported  through  the  port 
of  Bristol  during  the  past  two  years: — 

1936  1937 

Tons  Tons 

Leather                                                                                    110  140 

Oilseeds                                                                               74,500  77,172 

Manures                                                                              28,734  35,277 

Other  goods                                                                        158,152  149,454 

Imports  from  Canada 

The  following  table  indicates  the  volume  of  imports  into  Bristol  from 
Canada  during  1936  and  1937,  together  with  the  percentage  each  commodity 
represents  of  the  total  from  all  sources: — 
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1936  1937 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Tons 

of  Total 

Tons 

of  Total 

1,071 

0.3 

Wheat  

70.2 

160,847 

45.0 

Barley  . 

19  435 

9  8 

20  846 

10.2 

....  14,659 

100  !o 

3,491 

9i!o 

51 

0.5 

12,011 

54.2 

10,952 

54.8 

7,484 

94.9 

6,948 

96.0 

5,721 

3.2 

2,976 

2.0 

1,818 

75.9 

1,293 

85.0 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

238 

3.8 

228 

4.7 

2,640 

28.3 

3,290 

30.8 

545 

25.7 

'453 

26.0 

2 

0.4 

2 

0.3 

83 

16.0 

110 

24.2 

Canned,  fish. 

319 

43  6 

37 

11  2 

1,841 

98.3 

2,320 

98^6 

Milk  

..  ..  35 

1.0 

29 

1.1 

Cider   

135 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

23,513 

14.0 

27,381 

16.4 

222 

0.3 

632 

0.6 

3,262 

6.2 

4,398 

7.1 

210 

247 

34,000 

94.6 

32,199 

91.8 

2,458 

15.3 

2,687 

12.2 

T  „  „  A 

/  .U' 

OK 
ZD 

U  .  0 

2,214 

89.8 

2,205 

97.1 

841 

98.8 

806 

97.1 

432 

64.7 

72 

29.1 

45 

0.1 

46 

0.1 

2 

1.8 

3' 

2.1 

. .  5.837 

3.7 

3,791 

2.5 

402,234 

14.1 

289,424 

9.7 

Canada's  share  of  the  grain  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  declined  from  296,019 
tons  of  all  classes,  or  29-1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1936,  to  186,255  tons, 
or  19-5  per  cent,  in  the  year  under  review.  A  number  of  causes  were  responsible 
for  this  result,  including  poor  crops  in  Canada,  labour  disturbances  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  difficulty,  at  times,  of  securing  freights  to  Bristol  Channel. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  greatest  drop  was  in  the  shipments  of  wheat.  It  is 
also  of  interest  to  note  that  Canadian  maize  was  shipped  to  Bristol  for  the  first 
time  in  a  number  of  years. 

Despite  a  slight  decline  in  Canadian  shipments  of  flour  and  cereaib  to 
Bristol,  the  relative  position  shows  a  slight  improvement.  Canadian  apples 
arrived  in  somewhat  smaller  volume,  but  in  1937  they  accounted  for  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  imports.  A  serious  decline  in  both  quantity  and 
percentage  of  imports  from  Canada  occurred  in  the  case  of  canned  fish,  con- 
sisting principally  of  salmon.  In  addition  to  the  quantities  shown  for  milk, 
Canada  supplied  10  tons  of  powdered  milk  last  year  as  against  68  tons  in  1936. 
The  cider,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  concentrated  apple  juice,  all  from  Canada. 

Canada  is  a  large  supplier  of  both  nickel  and  spelter,  the  volumes  of  which 
were  only  slightly  less  in  1937  than  in  1936. 

The  foregoing  statistics  refer  only  to  arrivals  by  direct  steamer  from  abroad. 
Many  commodities  which  do  not  appear  in  these  figures  reach  Bristol  for  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  West  of  England  by  truck,  train,  and  coastal  steamer 
from  other  United  Kingdom  ports. 

Exports 

The  port  of  Bristol  is  chiefly  an  importing  and  distributing  centre.  The 
volume  of  exports,  though  not  large,  rose  sharply  from  48,785  tons  in  1936  to 
72,591  tons  in  1937.  The  principal  items  included  in  the  shipments  last  year 
were  chemicals  (4,428  tons),  oil  (3,319  tons),  iron  (2,439  tons),  earths  (2,017 
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tons),  tinplate  (1,929  tons),  and  clay  (1,814  tons).  Other  exports  consisted  of 
lead,  zinc  concentrates,  rags;  paper,  wines  and  spirits,  flour,  fruit,  glue,  and  a 
variety  of  other  commodities  in  small  volume. 

Canada's  principal  purchase  was  oil,  of  which  2,850  tons,  or  85-9  per  cent 
of  the  total,  were  shipped  last  year.  Other  items  included  tinplates,  chemicals, 
clay,  iron,  paper,  and  earths,  in  that  order. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Melbourne,  February  15,  1938. — Wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australia 
since  the  beginning  of  the  season  (December  1,  1937)  to  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1938,  totalled  24,035,346  bushels  as  compared  with  21,631,033  bushels 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Oversea  buyers  of  Australian  wheat  are  not  operating  freely,  as  they  are 
awaiting  offers  of  Argentine  wheat.  The  oversea  market  continues  to  be  dull 
despite  the  fact  that  Australian  wheat  is  at  present  the  cheapest  in  the  world. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  large  buyer.  British  millers  are  buying  cargoes 
in  transit,  particularly  in  near  positions,  and  at  present  are  not  exhibiting  any 
interest  in  supplies  for  future  shipment.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  entered  the 
Australian  market  and  have  purchased  several  cargoes,  but  no  broad  continental 
demand  has  been  apparent.  Although  there  was  an  inquiry  for  shipment  to 
Chinese  ports,  no  business  has  resulted  as  yet,  and  in  any  case  the  requirements 
would  not  be  large. 

The  price  of  wheat  to  growers  at  country  sidings  is  now  only  3s.  lOd.  per 
bushel  (Australian  currency),  equivalent  to  77  cents  Canadian,  which  is  about 
2d.  per  bushel  below  the  price  at  which  farmers  are  willing  to  sell  freely.  The 
price  f .o.b.  steamer  is  about  4s.  5d.  per  bushel  (Australian  currency) ,  equivalent 
to  88  cents  Canadian. 

The  total  exports  of  wheat  from  Australia  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
December,  1936  and  1937,  are  as  follows: — 

1936  1937 
Bushels  of  60  Pounds 

United  Kingdom   34,429,713  24.389,357 

Irish  Free  State   3,129,325  3,140,319 

Other  British  countries   1,427,457  2,738,129 

China   3,055,133  1,233,565 

Italy   1,965,436  5,115,289 

Japan   5,869,673  4,163,481 

Other  foreign  countries   3,687,819  5.612,383 

For  orders1   17,485,541  28,011,791 

Total   71,050,097  74,404,314 

1  Particulars  of  final  destinations  are  not  available. 


ESTIMATED  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

The  Commonwealth  Statistician  estimates  that  13,748,000  acres  of  wheat 
were  sown  in  1937.  This  is  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  on  acreage  sown  in  the 
previous  season.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  returns  will  exceed  expecta- 
tions, and  a  final  estimate  of  some  170,000,000  bushels  has  now  been  made, 
but  the  considered  opinion  of  the  trade  is  that  this  will  be  exceeded  by  at  least 
5,000,000  bushels. 

F.a.q.  standards  of  Australian  wheat  have  been  fixed  for  the  various  states 
as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  64  pounds;  Western  Australia,  63 J  pounds;  Vic- 
toria, 634  pounds;  and  South  Australia,  604  pounds. 
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The  quality  of  the  wheat  in  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and 
Victoria  is  of  a  higher  standard  than  for  some  considerable  time,  but  the  South 
Australian  quality  is  the  lowest  for  some  years,  due  of  course  to  the  heavy  rains 
prior  to  and  during  the  harvesting. 

Flour 

Business  in  flour  is  very  quiet  at  present.  Although  North  China  recently 
purchased  3,000  tons  for  early  February  loading,  that  country  is  not  showing 
any  interest  in  supplies  for  later  shipments,   The  local  market  is  steady. 

Export  quotations  of  flour  are  A£9  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent 
to  $36  Canadian,  and  A£9  7s.  6d.  per  ton  packed  in  49-pound  calico  bags, 
equivalent  to  $37.50  Canadian.  The  local  price  of  flour  delivered  Melbourne 
and  suburbs  is  £11  (Australian  currency)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  equivalent 
to  $44  Canadian. 

The  total  exports  of  flour  to  principal  countries  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
December,  1936  and  1937,  are  as  follows: — 

1936  1937 
Tons  of  2,000  Pounds 

Total  ' ...  .  ,   559,121  568,225 

United  Kingdom   149,020  182,927 

Hongkong   38,094  45,011 

British  Malaya   60,111  66,813 

Other  British  countries   63,237  70,557 

China   1,146  1,841 

Netherlands  East  Indies   71,933  78,643 

Philippine  Islands   35,680  33,690 

Other  foreign  countries   44,349  41.617 

Chartering 

Freight  rates  have  fallen  very  sharply,  and  tonnage  is  charterable  at  the 
minimum  rates  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  from  April  onwards  as  follows:  New 
South  Wales,  31s.  6d. ;  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  32s.;  Western  Australia, 
31s. 

Parcel  rates  for  February  remain  unchanged  at  40s.,  but  for  March,  April, 
and  May  they  have  been  reduced  to  36s.  3d.  All  freights  are  payable  in  English 
currency  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton. 


CANADIAN  TRADE   WITH  INDIA 
Notes  on  Important  Commodities 

(Rs.l  equals  Can.$0-377) 
Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  February  9,  1938. — Canadian  exports  to  India  are  lacking  in 
variety.  When  compared  with  exports  to  other  more  or  less  similar  markets 
the  range  of  commodities  is  too  restricted  to  permit  of  rapid  or  permanent 
expansion  or  to  prevent  undesirable  fluctuations.  For  many  years  past  Cana- 
dian trade  to  India  has  been  dependent  mainly  on  exports  of  motor  cars  and 
parts,  which  have  made  up  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  its  total  value. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1935-36  this  percentage  reached  a  maximum  of  slightly 
over  80.  In  the  meantime  trade  in  other  commodities  has  fluctuated  from 
Rs.1,900,000  in  1931-32  to  Rs.2,700,000  in  1934-35,  Rs.1,800,000  in  1935-36, 
and  Rs.2,150,000  in  1936-37. 

There  have  been  some  developments  in  trade  in  commodities  other  than 
motor  vehicles,  which  indicate  a  desirable  extension  in  the  value  of  such  exports, 
but  it  will  apparently  be  some  time  before  permanent  and  substantial  business 
in  a  more  extended  range  of  goods  is  obtained  and  a  footing  thus  secured  for 
more  satisfactory  exports  to  this  market. 

52929—3 
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During  the  past  year  there  has  been  not  only  a  substantial  increase  in 
India's  imports  froim  Canada  but  also  a  marked  improvement  in  the  trade  in 
zinc  and  spelter  and  in  newsprint,  which  have  contributed  largely  towards 
this  result.  It  is  only  in  these  two  products,  apart  from  the  motor  vehicle 
trade,  that  values  are  large  enough  to  merit  particular  attention.  At  time  of 
writing  complete  data  for  the  past  year  have  not  been  received,  and  the  notes 
below  are  on  this  account  neither  as  detailed  nor  as  accurate  as  will  be  given 
in  reports  which  will  appear  later  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Exports  of  Motor  Vehicles  to  Inpia 

Export  business  in  motor  vehicles  to  the  Indian  market  is  carried  on  under 
various  adverse  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  market  is  not  of  great  extent, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  expanding.  Secondly,  there  is  a  serious  obstacle 
provided  not  only  by  a  preferential  tariff  (30  per  cent)  in  favour  of  motor 
vehicles  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture,  but  also  by  the  high  rate  applicable 
to  Canadian  and  all  other  products  not  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  of 
37J>  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  rate  of  duty,  in  addition  to  heavy  freight  and 
distributing  charges,  results  in  abnormal  retail  prices  and  limits  an  already 
restricted  demand.  There  is,  furthermore,  the  keen  competition  of  United  States 
manufacturers  and  of  subsidized  exports  from  at  least  one  European  country. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Canada  has 
retained  a  leading  position  among  all  suppliers  of  motor  vehicles  to  the  Indian 
market.  With  respect  to  passenger  vehicles,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  most 
important  country  of  origin  of  such  imports,  followed  by  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Canada,  while  in  the  case  of  commercial  vehicles  Canada  has 
recently  stood  in  third  position.  The  number  of  passenger  vehicles  recorded 
as  having  been  imported  from  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1937  was  1,844 
out  of  a  total  of  16,036,  while  in  the  case  of  buses  and  trucks  the  respective  totals 
were  2,425  and  13,046. 

Canada's  position  in  the  passenger  vehicle  trade  has  deteriorated  appreci- 
ably in  comparison  with  1935  figures,  but  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  during 
1936.  German  and  United  States  competition  have  exercised  a  definite  restric- 
tion on  this  latter  trend.  In  the  commercial  vehicle  trade  Canada  ranked 
second  in  importance  during  1935  but  took  third  place  in  1936,  being  preceded 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1937,  despite  a  partial 
recovery  to  the  values  reached  during  1935,  large  increases  were  recorded  by 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  dropped  to  third 
position  with  slightly  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  this  trade. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Canada  will  regain  all  of  her  former  import- 
ance as  a  supplier  of  India's  requirements  of  motor  vehicles,  but  it  is  reported 
that  sales  are  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Dominion's 
present  position  will  be  maintained  with  possibly  some  improvement  during 
the  coming  year. 

Trade  in  Zinc  and  Spelter 

Canadian  exports  of  zinc  and  spelter  to  the  Indian  market  have  fluctuated 
widely  during  the  past  six  years.  From  a  small  total  value  of  Rs.37,000  in 
1931-32  the  trade  expanded  to  a  value  of  Rs.549,000  in  the  following  year,  falling 
off  to  Rs.l 69,000  in  1933-34,  Rs.84,000  in  1934-35,  and  Rs.48,000  in  1935-36. 
Detailed  statistics  for  1936-37  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  trade  during  this  period  has  expanded  considerably,  while  during  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31  last  it  has  reached  higher  figures  than  ever 
before  recorded,  imports  into  the  port  of  Calcutta  alone  being  valued  at 
Rs.954,532. 

Wide  variations  in  values  are  to  be  expected  in  this  trade  from  one  year 
to  another,  and  estimates  of  future  trends  cannot  be  made  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 
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Newsprint  Paper 

It  is  only  within  the  last  four  years  that  Canada  has  participated  to  any 
extent  in  India's  import  trade  in  newsprint  paper.  The  market  for  this  product 
has  been  expanding  considerably,  but  the  location  of  most  Canadian  mills 
has  militated  against  their  taking  any  active  interest  in  local  demand.  It  is 
nevertheless  of  interest  to  note  the  comparison  between  the  imports  of  Cana- 
dian newsprint  paper  into  India  in  the  .fiscal  year  1935-36  and  the  calendar 
year  recently  ended.  During  the  former  period  the  business  was  valued  at 
Rs.  101, 000,  while  during  the  latter  imports  into  the  port  of  Calcutta  alone 
reached  a  total  of  Rs.557,761. 

There  is  every  expectation  that  newsprint  imports  into  India  will  continue 
to  show  considerable  expansion.  Competition  from  local  mills  in  this  grade 
of  paper  is  not  expected  for  several  years  to  come.  Provided,  therefore,  that 
Canadian  prices  are  reasonably  in  line  with  those  of  Scandinavian  mills,  the 
outlook  for  a  continuance  of  this  trade  is  promising. 

Calcium  Carbide 

Canada  continues  to  supply  over  one-half  of  India's  requirements  of  cal- 
cium carbide  and,  with  continued  development  in  the  local  mining  industry, 
where  this  product  is  used  in  large  amounts,  it  is  hoped  that  this  trade  will 
show  further  expansion. 

Copper 

Large  amounts  of  Canadian  copper  have  been  imported  into  India  during 
recent  years  as  government  stores.  Indian  trade  returns  show  values  of  imports 
for  the  years  1933-34,  1934-35,  and  1935-36  as  Rs.72,652,  Rs.70,255,  and 
Rs. 187,411;  Canadian  returns  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1937,  show  the 
large  total  of  $416,887,  approximately  Rs.1,000,000. 

Aluminium 

Canada  is  credited  in  Indian  trade  returns  with  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  this  country's  extensive  trade  in  aluminium  in  wrought  and  unwrought 
form.  The  principal  suppliers  are  shown  to  be  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Japan,  but  in  addition  to  direct  sales  from  Canada  of  limited  quantities  of 
circles,  a  large  proportion  of  the  aluminium  imported  into  India  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  several  other  countries  is  of  Canadian  origin, 
fabricated  in  plants  in  these  countries  which  are  subsidiary  to  or  in  association 
with  the  principal  Canadian  producers  of  this  metal. 

Lumber 

Lumber  imports  show  abnormal  appreciation  owing  to  the  recent  separa- 
tion of  Burma  from  the  Indian  Empire  in  the  statistics.  Even  in  the  case  of 
"deal"  and  pine  wood,  in  which  classification  Canadian  imports  will  normally 
be  placed,  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  over  50  per  cent  as  between  figures 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1936  and  1937.  Canadian  lumber  shipments  to 
the  Indian  market  remain,  however,  at  modest  levels,  adversely  affected  by 
the  25  per  cent  tariff  against  such  products  and  keen  competition,  aided  by 
superior  shipping  facilities,  offered  by  the  United  States. 

Automobile  Tires 

Automobile  tires  were  five  years  ago  one  of  Canada's  principal  exports  to 
this  market,  but  the  trade  has  now  fallen  away  to  a  very  small  value.  Whereas 
in  1931-32  such  exports  were  valued  at  approximately  $300,000  and  at  almost 
as  high  a  figure  in  1933-34,  an  official  report  of  the  Indian  Government  now 
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states  that  "  the  participation  of  other  countries  such  as  France,  Italy,  and 
Canada  is  no  longer  important."  The  Canadian  business  unfortunately  shows 
no  signs  of  revival,  nor  is  this  probable  except  as  a  result  of  its  acquiring  rights 
to  preferential  tariff  treatment. 

Foodstuffs 

The  principal  items  of  foodstuffs  imported  from  Canada  into  India  are 
pickles  and  sauces,  rolled  oats,  canned  salmon,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
macaroni,  sardines,  frozen  fish,  and  evaporated  milk.  In  the  case  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  of  evaporated  milk  there  appear  to  be  opportunities 
for  increasing  the  values  which  have  recently  applied  to  trade  in  these  com- 
modities. There  is  also  a  valuable  although  competitive  market  in  India  for 
processed  cheese,  confectionery,  packing  house  products,  and  various  other  lines 
which  are  already  exported  from  Canada  to  numerous  foreign  markets  but 
which  have  not  to  date  been  sold  to  this  country  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

Introduction  of  New  Lines 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  recent  introduction  to  the  Indian  market  of 
several  commodities  which  have  not  previously  been  supplied  to  this  country 
by  Canadian  firms.  A  promising  beginning  has,  for  example,  been  made  in  the 
sale  of  automotive  wire  and  cables,  for  which,  with  a  growing  demand  for 
motor  cars,  there  is  an  increasing  market.  Canadian  flour,  absent  from  the 
market  for  many  years  on  account  of  high  prices,  is  again  being  sold  to  dis- 
criminating bakers  for  blending  purposes,  A  range  of  sports  equipment  has 
only  lately  been  successfully  introduced  and,  in  a  country  where  games  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular,  there  appears  to  be  prospects  for  increased 
sales.  Another  commodity  is  canned  meats,  for  which  the  European  popula- 
tion in  India  provides  a  regular  demand.  There  is  apparently  a  market  for 
ladies'  dresses  of  Canadian  manufacture  in  parts  of  India,  while  business  has 
been  begun  also  in  the  sale  of  raw  fur  skins,  various  moulded  rubber  goods, 
bacon  and  ham.  and  shoe  leather. 

An  expansion  in  the  variety  of  Canadian  exports  to  this  territory,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  will  be  satisfactorily  brought  about  only 
through  the  selection  of  suitable  buyers  or  sales  representatives  and  the  main- 
tenance of  regular  contact  with  these  concerns.  This  aspect  of  the  distribution 
problem  is  not  believed,  in  the  case  of  India,  to  have  received  as  close  attention 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters  as  it  might  have  been  accorded.  This  is  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  size  of  this  country  and  its  division  into  distinct  and 
widely  separated  trading  areas  as  well  as  to  its  great  distance  from  Canada. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  sale  of  their 
products  in  India  should  take  action  to  effect  possible  improvement, 

NETHERLANDS  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  cubic  metre  equals  35-3  cu.  ft.; 
one  florin  (fl.)  or  guilder  equals  $0.55  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  All  trade 
totals  are  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  in  coins  or  bullion.] 

I 

Rotterdam,  March  4,  1937. — During  the  year  just  closed  there  has  been  a 
much  greater  movement  of  goods  to  and  from  Holland  than  has  been  the 
case,  for  a  considerable  period.  Both  imports  and  exports  are  valued  at  figures 
in  excess  of  the  respective  totals  recorded  since  1931.  A  certain  proportion  of 
these  value  advances  must  be  attributed  to  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  and 
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rising  world  prices,  but  as  the  quantity  returns  also  reveal  substantial  gains  in 
the  volume  of  goods  handled,  a  real  increase  in  traffic  cannot  be  denied. 

The  official  Netherlands  trade  statistics  place  a  value  of  fl. 2, 698,000 ,000  on 
external  trade  during  1937  in  comparison  with  fl.  1,763,000,000  in  193$.  There 
was  thus  an  advance  of  fl. 935, 000 ,000,  or  roughly  53  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
Holland's  foreign  commerce  during  the  period  under  review.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  goods  handled  rose  from  the  1936  total  of  33,896,000  metric  tons  to 
39,536,000  in  1937.  This  increase  of  5,640,000  tons  during  the  last  twelve 
months  represents  a  gain  of  over  16  per  cent. 

Thus  1937  as  a  whole  reveals  a  decidedly  upward  movement  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  year.  The  beginning  of  this  swing  was  evident  in  the  latter 
part  of  1936  and  continued  until  the  middle  of  1937.  At  that  time,  however, 
a  reaction  set  in,  so  that  the  outlook  for  1938  is  not  as  favourable  as  at  the 
beginning  of  1937. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  Holland's  foreign  trade  during 
the  last  ten  years: — 

Netherlands  Foreign  Trade,  1928  to  1937 

1928     1929     1930     1931     1932     1933     1934     1935  1936  1937 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Guilders 

Imports                    2.684    2,752    2,418    1,893    1.299    1,209    1,038      936  1,017  1,550 

Exports                     1,986    1,989    1,719    1,312      746      726      712      675  745  1,148 

Total  trade..  ..    4,670    4,741    4,137    3,205    2,145    1,935    1,750    1,611    1,762  2,698 

As  shown  above,  1937  totals  are  the  highest  for  the  past  six  years,  though 
they  are  still  far  below  the  values  reached  in  the  pre-depression  period.  The 
past  decade  has  been  marked,  however,  by  an  ever-increasing  series  of  regula- 
tions intended  to  curb  the  free  flow  of  goods  or  to  restrict  them  to  specialized — 
and  often  artificial — channels.  This  policy  continues  to  affect  the  volume  of 
Holland's  overseas  commerce. 

An  attempt  by  the  Netherlands  to  initiate  a  freer  basis  for  international 
trade  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  so-called  "  Oslo  Agreements  "  between 
Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  These 
agreements  included  mutual  provision  against  unnecessary  increases  in  tariff 
charges  on  each  other's  goods,  wider  allocation  of  quotas,  and  more  general 
co-operation  between  the  signatory  States.  Holland  later  voluntarily  extended 
the  same  benefits  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

Import  Trade 

According  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  total  imports  into  the  Nether- 
lands during  1937  were  valued  at  fl.  1,550 ,000,000  as  compared  with  fl.1,017,- 
000,000  in  1936.  There  was,  therefore,  a  gain  of  fl. 533, 000 ,000  or  approximately 
52  per  cent.  The  devaluation  of  the  guilder  in  relation  to  the  dollar  has  been 
around  19  to  20  per  cent,  and  this  factor,  plus  increased  world  prices,  has  natur- 
ally been  responsible  for  a  considerable  share  of  this  advance.  Nevertheless, 
purchases  from  abroad  were  definitely  on  a  higher  level,  and  the  demands  of 
Netherlands  industry  were  undoubtedly  greater.  A  considerable  amount  of 
cover  purchasing  against  further  anticipated  world  price  increases  was  made 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1937,  and  part  of  the  buying  decline  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  may  be  considered  as  a  resultant  reaction  to  this. 

The  quantity  of  imports  in  1937  also  rose  above  former  totals,  amounting 
to  23,513,000  tons.  In  1936  only  20,358,000  tons  of  goods  were  brought  into  the 
Netherlands  ;  thus  the  period  under  review  reflects  an  advance  of  3,155,000  tons, 
or  a  traffic  gain  of  approximately  15  per  cent.  Arrivals  of  raw  materials,  semi- 
processed  goods,  and  finished  products  all  reflected  the  same  upward  tendency. 
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Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  this  country  to  the  development  of 
a  more  favourable  balance  of  trade.  Ever  since  1932  a  gradually  extending 
series  of  crisis  measures  have  been  in  effect  with  the  object  of  correcting  the 
unfavourable  import  balance,  both  through  more  restricted  foreign  purchasing 
and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  a 
definite  increase  in  the  percentage  of  imports  covered  by  exports,  which  in  1933 
stood  at  60,  in  1934  at  68-6,  in  1935  at  72-1,  in  1936  at  73  -4,  and  in  1937  had 
reached  74  per  cent. 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

A  resume  by  groups  of  the  main  products  imported  indicates  the  fairly 
wide  distribution  of  the  gains  in  1937  trade  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  In 
animal  products,  imports  of  frozen  meats,  rendered  animal  fats,  and  meat,  fish, 
and  animal  meals  all  decreased.  The  vegetable  products  group  showed  advances 
in  value,  although  in  certain  cases  quantity  totals  declined.  Wheat  imports 
increased  in  value  from  the  1936  total  of  fl. 26,000,000  to  fl. 50,000 ,000  in  1937 
(469,000  to  568,000  tons).  Maize  imports  rose  from  fl.30,000,000  to  fl.49,000,- 
000  (911,000  to  962,000  tons)  ;  unhusked  rice  from  fl.8,000,000  to  fl.13,000,000 
(140,000  to  171,000  tons) ;  linseed  arrivals  advanced  from  fl.26,600,000  to  fl.34,- 
100,000,  although  in  quantity  they  declined  from  330,000  to  320,000  tons.  Other 
oil  seeds  such  as  soya  beans,  peanuts,  and  palm  kernels  were  imported  in  greater 
quantities  than  during  the  previous  year,  but  copra  arrivals  declined  from 
76,000  to  46,000  tons.  Cocoa  beans  also  fell  off  from  70,000  to  56,000  tons, 
Net  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  increased  considerably  during  1937, 
the  quantities  brought  in  during  the  years  1933  to  1937  being  respectively 
39,800,  42,200,  39,900,  50,000,  and  62,800. 

MINERALS  AND  METALS 

Increases  of  considerable  importance  are  observable  in  the  minerals  and 
metals  division.  The  ore-working  industries  imported  larger  quantities  of  their 
necessary  raw  materials,  iron  ore  arrivals  increasing  from  489,000  to  610,000 
tons,  iron  pyrites  for  sulphuric  acid  manufacturing  from  290,000  to  362,000  tons, 
and  tin  ores  from  33,000  to  40,000  tons.  Coal  and  coke  imports  rose  from 
5,700,000  to  6,300,000  tons.  Quick  lime  arrivals  advanced  from  156,000  to  188,- 
000  tons,  cement  from  346,000  to  417,000  tons,  and  fertilizers  from  950,000  to 
1,000,000  tons.  The  increased  activity  in  the  metal  and  metal-working  plants 
was  evidenced  in  the  larger  quantities  of  sheet,  bar,  angle,  and  beam  iron 
brought  into  the  country.  In  1933  combined  imports  of  these  irons  amounted 
to  407,000  tons,  in  1934  to  442,000,  in  1935  to  367,000,  in  1936  to  488,000,  while 
in  1937  they  totalled  681,000  tons. 

CHEMICALS 

In  the  chemical  group,  imports  of  sulphuric  acid  advanced  considerably, 
and  in  the  oils  division,  fuel,  lubricating,  and  train  oils  all  gained.  On  the  other 
hand,  gasolene  imports  were  much  lower;  in  the  period  1935  to  1937  inclusive 
arrivals  were  respectively  369,000,  336,000,  and  242,000  tons.  This  falling  off 
does  not  indicate  a  lowered  gasolene  consumption,  as  there  is  an  increasing 
domestic  production;  imports  of  crude  petroleum  for  refining  increased  greatly 
during  the  last  three  years,  amounting  to  201,000,  337,000,  and  482,000  tons 
respectively. 

WOOD  AND  WOODEN  PRODUCTS 

Arrivals  in  the  wood  and  wooden  articles  division  reflected  the  increased 
activity  in  the  building  trades  and  in  wood-using  industries  such  as  ship- 
building. Imports  of  pitprops  advanced  from  163,000  to  184,000  tons,  while 
pulpwood  arrivals  increased  from  372,000  to  599,000  cubic  metres. 
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HIDES  AND  LEATHER 

In  the  hides,  leather,  and  leather  articles  group,  imports  of  hides  are  of  most 
importance.  These  advanced  from  39,000  to  53,000  tons.  Shoe  imports,  on  the 
other  hand,  due  to  the  quota  restrictions,  are  declining  steadily — from  4,200,000 
pairs  in  1933  to  25  per  cent  of  this  quantity  in  1937. 

PAPER 

In  the  paper  group,  newsprint  imports  advanced  from  13,000  to  15,000 
tons  and  the  value  doubled,  increasing  from  fl.800,000  to  fl.  1,600,000.  Printing 
and  writing  paper  arrivals  advanced  from  17,600  to  23,80,0  tons,  and  wrap- 
ping paper  from  22,300  to  29,400  tons. 

FOODSTUFFS 

As  for  foodstuffs,  coffee  imports  increased  from  32,400  tons  to  38,500  tons, 
salt  from  115,000  to  121,000  tons,  unrefined  cane  sugar  from  104,000  to  122,000, 
and  molasses  from  10,000  to  23,000  tons.  Tobacco  arrivals  rose  from  28,000  to 
30,700  tons. 

VEHICLES 

In  the  vehicles  division,  which  includes  transport  means  of  all  sorts,  imports 
of  automobiles,  chassis,  and  parts  are  of  the  most  importance.  During  the  past 
five  years  the  number  of  automobiles  and  chassis  brought  into  Holland  were 
as  follows:  1933,  17,000;  1934,  16,200;  1935,  13,600;  1936,  14,200;  and  1937, 
16,800.  Automobiles  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  there  is  but 
one  complete  assembly  plant,  so  the  variation  in  imports  reflects  the  actual 
demand. 

In  the  miscellaneous  group  increased  industrial  activity  is  recorded  by 
the  advanced  import  of  producers'  goods.  Electric  generators,  dynamos,  and 
motors  all  showed  substantial  gains,  as  did  raising,  hoisting,  and  working 
machinery. 

Export  Trade 

Exports  of  Netherlands  merchandise  during  1937  were  likewise  much  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year.  According  to  the  official  trade  returns,  the  total 
value  of  exports  was  fl. 1,1 48, 000, 000  for  the  period  under,  review  as  compared 
with  the  1936  total,  of  fl.746,000,000,  a  gain  of  fl.402,000,000  or  approximately 
54  per  cent.  The  quarterly  figures  reveal  a  steady  advance  from  the  first  three 
months  of  1936  until  the  third  quarter  of  1937,  folilowed  by  a  decline  in  the 
October-December  period.  When  these  totals  are  subjected  to  seasonal  correc- 
tions, however,  values  for  the  last  two  quarters  of  1937  are  equal,  though  com- 
mercial opinion  recognized  a  reaction  and  anticipates  a  recession  in  1938. 

When  considering  these  values  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  incidence 
of  both  devaluation  in  the  guilder  and  the  rise  in  world  prices.  Nevertheless, 
Holland's  export  trade  reached  a  higher  level  in  1937  than  it  has  for  some  years. 
The  weight  of  goods  sent  abroad  is  estimated  at  16,023,000  tons  as  compared 
with  13,538,000  tons  in  1936  and  12,449,000  tons  in  1935.  During  the  period 
under  review,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  quantity  advance  of  2,485,000  tons, 
or  roughly  18  per  cent  over  the  previous  year's  figures. 

There  were  larger  exports  of  agricultural  products  such  as  margarine,  eggs, 
apples,  and  potatoes,  and  value  increases  in  shipments  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed  mdlk.  Netherlands  salt  herrings  and  mussels  were  sold  in  greater 
quantities.  Exports  of  bulbs  decreased  slightly  in  quantity  but  advanced  by 
almost  20  per  cent  in  value.,  Coal  and  coke  exports  increased  from  6,000,000 
to  7,000,000,  of  which  4,200,000  tons -were  destined  for  Belgium  and  France. 
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Larger  quantities  of  superphosphates,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
quinine  were  sent  abroad.  Scrap  iron  exports  increased,  as  well  as  those  of  tin, 
of  which  Russia  bought  considerable  quantities.  Husked  rice,  refined  salt,  white 
sugar,  and  potato  flour  exports  were  larger,  the  last  named  increasing  from 
102,000  tens  in  1936  to  130,000  tons  in  1937.  Vegetable  oil  shipments  advanced 
by  25  per  cent,  and  train  oil  exports  also  rose  appreciably.  Less  cocoa  butter 
was  shipped  abroad,  though  higher  prices  gave  a  better  return  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.   Exports  of  shoes  increased  considerably. 

Netherlands  textile  industries  did  a  much  greater  volume  of  foreign  trade 
during  the  period  under  review  as  compared  to  1936.  The  export  value  of 
cotton  drygoods  doubled,  that  of  woollen  drygoods  advanced  by  roughly  50  per 
cent,  and  that  of  artificial  silk  yarns  by  30  per  cent.  Paper  products,  machinery, 
and  producers'  goods  also  showed  notable  increases,  as  did  radio  articles,  electric 
light  bulbs,  and  fertilizers.  The  increase  in  Netherlands  exports  was  spread, 
therefore,  over  most  of  the  main  branches  of  national  industry. 


FOREIGN   TRADE   OF   BELGIUM   IN  1937 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  in  1937  was  29-63  Belgian  francs  as  against 

39-56  francs  in  1936) 

Brussels,  March  5,  1938. — Imports  into  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic 
Union1  during  1937  totalled  27,662,335,000  francs  (about  $933,600,000)  as  com- 
pared with  21,707,531,000  francs  ($734,000,000)  in  1936. 

The  value  of  exports  during  1937  rose  to  25,689,428,000  francs  (about 
$867,000,000)  as  against  a  total  of  19,745,228,000  francs  ($668,000,000)  in  1936. 

The  balance  of  trade  was,  as  usual,  unfavourable  and  amounted  to  1,972,- 
905,000  francs  (about  $66,600,000) ,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  benefits 
derived  by  Belgium  from  its  trade  with  the  Belgian  Congo  and  returns  from 
Belgian  investments  abroad. 

As  compared  with  1936,  the  figures  for  1937  show  an  increase  of  27-4  per 
cent  in  imports  and  of  30  per  cent  in  respect  to  exports.  This  improvement  was 
brought  about  through  increased  industrial  activity  in  Belgium  with  a  view  to 
supplying  heavier  foreign  demand,  mostly  for  iron  and  steel  products;  the 
expansion  in  Belgium's  exports  was  accompanied  by  heavier  imports  of  raw 
materials. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  main  trend  of  Belgium's  foreign  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years: — 

Imports  Exports 
1936  1937  1936  1937 

Thousands  of  Francs 

Live  animals   46.295  35,989  67.118  67,445 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages   4.585,153         5.346,688       1,083,395  1,365.352 

Raw  materials   11,620.527       15,677,330       8,884,647  11,426,310 

Manufactured  goods   5,347,345         6.196,810       9,490,384  12,534,748 

Trade  by  Commodity  Groups 

Belgium  is  a  small  country  with  a  large  population  and  has  practically  no 
natural  resources  with  the  exception  of  coal.  It  is  poor  in  iron  ore,  which  it 
obtains  mostly  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  from  France. 

The  economic  position  of  Belgium  is  such  that  it  is  forced  to  import  a  large 
part  of  its  requirements  in  foodstuffs,  and  it  must  pay  for  these  imports  (as 
well  as  for  raw  materials  required  by  its  industries)  by  exporting  manufactured 
goods. 

1  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  form  a  single  unit  for  customs  purposes; 
the  populations  are  respectively  about  8,300,000  and  360,000. 
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As  the  following  table  shows,  the  main  imports  into  Belgium  are  foodstuffs 
(chiefly  cereals,  fruits,  fish,  and  cheese),  mineral  products  (mainly  rough 
diamonds,  ores  of  iron  and  other  common  metals,  petroleum  and  products, 
coal),  metals  (chiefly  non-ferrous),  lumber,  and  raw  textile  products.  Exports, 
on  the  other  hand,  consist  chiefly  of  manufactures  (principally  cut  diamonds, 
textile  products,  metals  and  their  products,  glass,  fertilizers  and  other  chemical 
products,  arms  and  ammunition). 


Imports  into  Belgium  in  1937  by  Main  Groups 

Imports  Exports  Balance 
Values  in  Thousands  of  Francs 

Living  animals  and  products  of  the  animal  kingdom  3,574,136  2,435,045  —1,139,091 

Products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom   7,139,256  2,024,7>62  —5,114,494 

Mineral  products   5,616,457  2,792,205  -2,824,252 

Products  of  the  food-preparing  industries,  beverages 

and  tobacco   1,145,594  454,597  -  690,997 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  fertilizers,  etc.  908,506  1,601,762  +  693,256 

Wax,  encaustics,  soap   23,973  14,973  —  9,000 

Skins,  hides  and  leather,  furs  and  articles  thereof  .  .  219,394  463,662  +  244,268 

Textile  materials  and  fabrics  .  .   848,967  2,834,239  +1,985,272 

Clothing,  lingerie,  hosiery,  etc   208,429  262,849  +  54,420 

Wood,  cork  and  articles  thereof   916,910  167,808  -  749,102 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof   90,652  138,066  +  47,414 

Paper  and  products   695,325  400,132  -  295,193 

Precious  stones,  stoneware,  pottery   340,917  1,571,336  +1,230,419 

Glass  and  glassware   64,350  623,870  +  559,520 

Metals  and  manufactures  thereof   3,203,193  7,757,901  +4,554,708 

Machinery  and  apparatus,  and  electrical  material.  .  .  1,338,933  1,173,476  —  165,457 

Vehicles  other  than  for  railways   857,364  439,595  -  417,769 

Clockware,  scientific  and  precision  instruments  .  .   . .  127,907  11,172  —  116,735 

Musical  instruments   17,382  1,890  -  15,492 

Arms  and  ammunition                                               .  25,731  160,228  +  134,497 

Miscellaneous  products   298,956  359,860  +  60,904 

Totals   27,662,332  25,689,428 

As  regards  imports,  the  main  increases,  with  the  amount  in  each  case,  in 
1937  were  in  the  following  groups:  mineral,  products  (1,702,036,000  francs), 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (1,263,115,000  francs) ,  metals  and  manufac- 
tures thereof  (1,119,988,000  francs),  living  animals  and  products  of  the  animal 
kingdom  (553,990,000  francs),  vehicles  other  than  for  railways  (300,527,000 
francs),  and  machinery  (273,563,000  francs). 

The  chief  increases  in  the  export  groups  affected  the  following  categories: 
metals  and  manufactures  thereof  (2,774,651,000  francs),  textile  materials  and 
fabrics  (502,445,000  francs),  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (493,639,000 
francs),  mineral  products  (446,141,000  francs),  live  animals  and  products  of  the 
animal  kingdom  (406,252,000  francs) ,  machinery  (356,514,000  francs) ,  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  fertilizers,  etc.  (313,992,000  francs) ,  vehicles  other 
than  for  railways  (137,608,000  francs),  and  skins,  hides  and  leather,  furs  and 
articles  thereof  (103,526,000  francs). 


Trade  in  Principal  Products 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  items  in  Belgium's  foreign  trade  in 
1937,  together  with  the  value  in  thousands  of  francs  of  imports  and  exports, 
figures  for  the  latter  being  shown  within  parentheses: — 

Live  Animals.— Horses,  7,407  (57,910);  bovines,  22,350  (385);  poultry,  1,589  (5,400). 

Foodstuffs  and  Beverages. — Cereals,  including  rice,  total  3.189,629  (294,138) :  wheat, 
1.722,836  (199,950);  maize,  755,818  (16,327);  barley.  480,286  (33,621);  rye,  52,284  (3,615); 
oats,  39,675  (240);  rice,  91,374  (37,112).  Cereal  flour.  7.072  (18,254);  other  milling  products, 
7,089  (1.871);   malt,  34.387  (118,907);   macaroni  and  similar  products,  9,978  (6,027). 

Vegetables,  fresh,  55,813  (74,631);  potatoes,  76.984  (52.865);  dry  pulse,  107,296  (54.569). 

Fruits,  fresh  or  dried,  280.377  (46.312). 
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Meats,  fresh,  80,166  (46,716);  meats,  prepared,  15,835  (26,026);  edible  fats,  37,275 
(16,756);  milk  and  butter,  50,136  (4.288);  cheese,  175,580  (1,745);  fish  and  crustaceans, 
172,489  (55,496);  poultry  eggs,  9,156  (111,473). 

Coffee.  296.465  (12,483) ;  cocoa,  raw,  114,148  (646) ;  cocoa,  prepared,  including  chocolate, 
34,322  (26.628) ;  sugar,  raw  or  refined,  118.208  (118.245) ;  vegetable  oils,  111,913  (90,227) ; 
wine,  177,861  (3,802)  ;  spirits  and  liqueurs,  20,312  (8,537). 

Materials,  Raw  or  Simply  Prepared. — Metallic  minerals,  total  1,716.297  (263,819):  iron 
ore.  527,026  (76,928);  zinc  ore,  331,901  (46,504);  lead  ore,  249,393  (1,273);  copper  ore,  97,710 
(21);  tin  ore,  194,480  (13,089);  manganese  ore,  89,515  (620). 

Common  metals,  total  2,019,281  (2,750,090) :  copper,  1,296,506  (1,045,901) ;  iron  and 
steel,  365,672  (608,247) ;  lead,  80,854  (243.908) ;  zinc,  84,480  (470,613) ;  tin,  116,109  (295.242) ; 
aluminium,  52,915  (23,935);  nickel,  16,164  (2,976). 

Minerals,  non-metallic :  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  simply  worked, 
unset,  1,287.452  (1,783,697);  coal,  coke,  and  agglomerates,  1,418,754  (1,240,352);  mineral  oils 
and  products,  834,262  (339.274);  lime  and  cement,  3,263  (244,126);  asbestos,  47,754  (2,978). 

Textiles:  wool,  1,961,200  (1.389,626):  cotton,  1,004.429  (280,641);  flax  and  hemp,  331,971 
(531.252);  jute,  173,131  (16,922);  silk,  1.830  (1,710). 

Hides  and  furs,  raw  or  simply  tanned,  764,884  (328,829);  hair  and  feathers,,  46,780 
(242.526):    bones,  155,136  (53,462);  fertilizers,  chemical  and  other,  352.267  (864.532). 

Oilcake.  351.446  (55,175);  bran.  113.407  (15,024);  seeds,  402,110  (24,322);  rubber,  194,644 
(27.480);  tobacco,  135.365  (207). 

Wood,  including  sawn  lumber,  855,576  (60,121);  wood-pulp,  185,512  (18,578). 

Manufactured  Goods. — Iron  and  steel,  simply  beaten,  drawn  or  rolled,  260,333  (3,499,853) ; 
other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  250.391  (770.532). 

Automobiles,  708.4S1  (333,686) ;  bicycles  and  motor  cycles,  43,047  (37,995) ;  locomotives 
and  tenders,  5,456  (21,526) :  railway  and  tramway  cars,  6,336  (180,626) ;  locomobiles,  9,625 
(925);  all  other  vehicles,  83,643  (18,162). 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus.  388,144  (419,737) ;  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  97,043 
(46.125) ;  machine  tools,  51,139  (51.110) ;  tools,  39,552  (16,271) ;  agricultural  machinery, 
42,280  (21,393);  other  machinery  and  parts,  735,238  (417,222). 

Scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,  69,723  (8,404) ;  musical  instruments,  11,898  (1,804) ; 
clockware,  50,779  (2,593). 

Arms  and  ammunition,  33.221  (206.620);  explosives,  18,126  (19.261);  matches,  9  (40,563). 

Manufactures  of  copper,  80.587  (182,674);  of  aluminium,  33,063  (22,987);  tin,  5,060 
(6,111);  nickel,  11,491  (49,307);  lead,  1.709  (30.252);  zinc,  4.603  (159.517). 

Plate  glass,  2,273  (235,382);  window  glass,  3,585  (248,571);  other  glassware,  60,982 
(128.517). 

Earthenware  products.  48,243  (55,112) ;  faience  and  porcelainware,  58,019  (28,582) ;  other 
pottery,  22,908  (16,464);  marble,  stone,  plaster,  and  cement  wares,  20,291  (121,168). 

Yarns,  woollen,  94,469  (441.496);  cotton,  113.669  (207,721);  flax,  hemp,  jute,  76,565 
(223,792);  silk.  56,550  (96,928);  cordage.  1,076  (81,838). 

Fabrics:  woollen,  100,069  (185.828);  cotton,  84,694  (997.862);  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc., 
3,256  (311.905);  silk,  115,327  (29,732);  embroidery,  22,298  (13,193);  hosiery,  74,979  (78,253); 
lingerie,  13,213  (11,862);  women's  dresses,  21,447  (9,166);  men's  clothing,  8,352  (45,460); 
other  ready-made  goods,  68,512  (92,970). 

Wallpaper,  5,514  (22,634);  other  paper  and  board,  287,163  (209,860). 

Rubber  goods,  118,591  (142,009). 

Furs,  prepared,  50,631  (55,797) ;  prepared  skins  and  leather,  116,115  (267,796) ;  leather 
boots  and  shoes,  33,276  (19,041);  leather  gloves,  20,152  (51,123). 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics,  45,154  (9,952) ;  colours,  paints,  and  varnishes,  217,421  (160,936)  ; 
chemicals,  351,754  (489,446)  ;  pharmaceutical  preparations,  71.488  (16,496);  starch, '  9,605 
(36,689). 

Distribution  of  Trade  by  Countries 

The  Belgian  trade  statistics  pertain  essentially  to  international  exchanges 
of  goods;  the  country  indicated  is  not  the  country  of  origin  or  production  of 
the  goods,  but  that  in  which  shipment  to  Belgium  originated.  Goods  which 
are  transhipped  in  a  foreign  port  are  likely  to  lose  their  identity  in  the  statistics 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  shipping  document  may  not  mention  the  initial 
country  of  shipment  but  only  the  port  where  the  goods  were  transhipped. 

As  regards  exports,  the  country  of  destination  is  that  to  which  the  goods 
must  be  delivered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Belgium's  foreign  trade  in 
1936  and  1937,  by  countries,  these  being  given  in  order  of  importance  with 
respect  to  last  year's  imports: — 
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Imports  Exports 


1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Values  in  Thousands  of  Francs 

France  . 

O  807  RQO 

3  440  QR9 

3  ^90  993 

A  490  7R8 

"ij^Z'U ,  /  Do 

Germany       .  . 

9  A7K  KOI 

3  11Q  870 

«3,i  iy,o  /  u 

9  OR4.  AKA 

9  81  0  048 
Z,o  lU,U4o 

United  States 

i  aik  9 1  o 

9  38^  i834 

1  p>79  *i49 
1,0/  Z, <J4:Z 

1  Q40>  1  F»3 

United  Kingdom 

1  O^Q  4.70 

9  304  378 

9  887  778 

3  409  RQ8 

o,^:yz,oyo 

Belgian  Con^o 

1  51  4  888 

9  973  1  33 
Z,Z  i  0,100 

933  473 

380  flQ^J 

ooy  ,uyo 

Holland 

1  Q3ifi  Oi^vfi 

9  9fifi  4.79 

9  3R0  9  5  fi 

9  831  *vR9 

Z  yO  d  1  yd'O  Z 

Argentina 

1  1  8Q 

1  794  888 
i .  /  zyt,ooo 

5QR  577 

047  1  4fi, 

Australia 

874  ,oi  1 

089  740 

»'o/,  /  <±y 

85  33^ 

1 1  R  p;4  3 

British  India 

iR3iR  8d.li 

Ofi^  fidiO 

aoo,ow 

300  p;qq 

4.48  384 

Hussia 

R31  Q78 

74R  810 

907  Kf)(K 
zy  /  ,i).6U 

449  1  R7 

Canada 

891  4,4 3 

fil  8  489 
UlOj^OZ 

903  379 

959  303, 

(Sweden 

34.7  038 

488  '000 
l±oo,uuu 

4.70  R83 

RR5  R49 

Houmania  . 

918  4-4.9 

4.0:8  491 

4.3  1  34. 

19^  398 

Brazil  

318  f)93 

357  084 

OO  1  jUO't 

1  70  3i80 

398  fil  3 

Poland  (Danzig) 

481  R59 

355  900 

945  4.RO 

3i08  333 

Norway  

990'  RR7 

31  5  377 

948  1  74. 

331  040 
ooi,yiy 

Switzerland 

939  5fll 

308  12Q 

48 a  P53f5 

61)6  009 

U  1'U  ,UUi 

Finland  

989  Q7R 

9jQ1 

lifiQ  977 

9i85  398 

^100,0^0 

South  Africa  .  .  . 

180  544 

185  603 

206  912 

347  674 

Czechoslovakia 

21  5  665 

256  648 

.Zv  »_/  U  ,      \T  (J 

113,273 

1  5Q1 63 
±ov  ,iuo 

  127,236 

236,169 

57^892 

65,377 

Mexico                .  . 

  149,856 

207,670 

31,642 

50,694 

  70,181 

204,152 

243,065 

313,296 

Dutch  East  Indies 

  154,892 

167,455 

141,514 

220,686 

  102,961 

155,912 

112,085 

122,812 

  110,681 

141,988 

177,239 

295,423 

  68,298 

67,626 

265,497 

361,016 

  61,669 

107,489 

239,257 

270,125 

  169,098 

114,783 

131.317 

259,203 

Irish  Free  State 

  23,649 

21,139 

146,405 

167,054 

In  1937,  as  in 

1936,  France  and  Germany  were  respectively  first  and  second 

among  the  chief  importing  countries.  The  United  States  moved  up  from  sixth 
place  in  1936  to  third  place  last  year  owing  to  increased  imports  of  wheat,  motor 
cars,  petroleum  and  products,  and  machinery  from  that  country.  Holland 
dropped  from  fourth  to  sixth  place,  while  Canada,  as  a  result  of  decreased  ship- 
ments of  wheat,  fell  from  ninth  to  eleventh  place,  Russia  and  British  India  mov- 
ing up.  Roumania,  which  sold  more  wheat  to  Belgium  in  1937  than  in  1936, 
advanced  from  eighteenth  to  thirteenth  place  among  the  importing  countries. 
Imports  from  Italy  showed  a  notable  improvement. 

As  regards  exports,  the  positions  of  the  five  most  important  purchasers  of 
Belgian  goods  remained  unchanged  last  year,  these  being,  in  order  of  importance, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  United  States;  these  coun- 
tries are  followed  by  Argentina.  Although  exports  to  Canada  increased  by  24 
per  cent  in  1937,  the  Dominion  dropped  back  to  twenty-second  place  from 
eighteenth  in  1936,  the  expansion  in  exports  to  several  other  countries,  such  as 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Brazil,  Japan,  Finland,  and  Spain  having  been  greater 
than  the  improvement  in  shipments  to  the  Dominion. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  Belgian  trade  statistics,  Canada  is  credited  with  imports  hav- 
ing a  total  value  of  618,482,000  francs  (about  $20,870,000)  in  1937  as  compared 
with  821,443,000  francs  ($27,780,000)  in  1936.  Reduced  shipments  of  Canadian 
wheat  are  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  total.  The  reduction  in  wheat 
imports  was  partly  offset  by  increased  imports  of  minerals,  metals,  chemical 
products,  wood-pulp,  and  rubber  goods,  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  wheat 
imports  alone  amounted  to  260,825,000  francs,  while  the  total  imports  decreased 
by  202,961,000  francs,  showing  a  gain  of  57,864,000  francs  (about  $1,950,000) 
in  imports  of  Canadian  products  other  than  wheat, 

Exports  of  Belgian  goods  to  Canada,  on  the  basis  of  their  value  f.o.b.  Bel- 
gian port  or  frontier,  totalled  252,303,000  francs  (about  $8,510,000)  as  against 
203,372,000  francs  ($6,880,000)  in  1936. 
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Canada's  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  Belgium,  which  amounted  to 
$20,900,000  in  1936,  decreased  to  $12,360,000  in  1937.  In  1935  the  balance  of 
trade  was  favourable  to  Canada  by  $4,360,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Belgium's  imports  from  and  exports 
to  Canada  during  1936  and  1937,  by  main  groups: — 


Belgium's  Trade  with  Canada,  by  Main  Classes 

Imports  Exports 

1936  1937  1936  1937 
Values  in  Thousands  of  Francs 

Animal  and  animal  products                                 2,745  4,281  22,447  22  697 

Vegetable  products                                          744,832  516,764  6,748  1©157 

Minerals                                                             54,572  ©0,©03  8,106  2,669 

Foodstuffs,  beverages                                          2.693  1,969  717  757 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  .  .             389  4,499  12,365  28,06© 

Hides,  leather,  furs                                                 107  501  3,190  5,371 

Textile  products                                                       11  149  31,389  41,447 

Clothing,  hosiery,  etc                                            1,062  1,136  1,581  1,156 

Wood  and  wood  products                                    6,990  6,619  2,004  2  953 

Rubber  goods                                                       1,759  2,554  231  273 

Wood-pulp  and  paper                                          2,279  4,040  6,205  7,987 

Precious  stones,  earthenware,  etc                                1    37,115  44,126 

Glass  products                                                           2  13  37,122  42,659 

Metals  and  products                                           2,940  13,634  27,852  32,086 

Machinery                                                              816  1,062  748  1,129 

Vehicles                                                                     1  26  53  106 

Arms   4  3,071  4,392 

Miscellaneous                                                       244  638  2,428  4,078 

Total                                                        821,443  618,482  203,372  252,303 


SECOND    OFFICIAL   ESTIMATE    OF   ARGENTINE  GRAIN 
PRODUCTION,  1937-38 

On  February  25,  1938,  a  statement  was  issued  by  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  giving  the  second  official  estimate  of  grain  production  for  the 
1937-38  crop.  There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  all  the  crops  as  compared  with 
the  first  estimate  issued  on  December  15  last,  due  to  unfavourable  weather 
conditions  which  began  during  the  early  period  of  growth  and  continued  on 
into  the  later  period.  Below  are  given  the  figures  of  production  for  the  different 
crops  as  estimated  on  December  15  and  February  25  respectively,  as  well  as 
comparative  figures  for  previous  years.  The  estimate  for  barley  includes 
14,842,683  bushels  of  malting  type  barley. 

Estimate  of  Grain  Production  in  Argentina,  1937-38 

1937-381  5-Year 
Dec.  15      Feb.  25       1936-37       1935-36  Average 
Figures  in  1,000  Bushels 


Wheat   191,757  183,830  248,899  141,295  231,393 

Flaxseed   62,29©  59,158  76,069  50,343  67,876 

Oats   46,008  44,705  51,321  33,696  52,569 

Barley   24,786  23,680  29,835  21,114  30,361 

Rye    4,519  3,572  7,467  4,991  9,782 

Birdseed2    27  24  29  24  33 


1  Estimated.   2  Metric  tons. 

The  exportable  surplus  of  wheat,  flaxseed,  and  corn  from  the  1936-37 
crop,  as  at  February  26,  1938,  is  as  follows:  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  51,545,569 
bushels;  flaxseed,  33,603,858  bushels;  corn,  11,806,623  bushels. 
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SEED   POTATO   SITUATION   IN  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  March  3,  1938. — Argentina  has  planted  approximately 
135,000  acres  with  the  certified  seed  potatoes  imported  from  fifteen  different 
countries  last  fall.  The  seed  supplied  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  used 
to  plant  68,000  acres,  or  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  in 
imported  seed.  Danish  certified  seed  was  planted  to  43,760  acres.  The 
remainder  was  planted  with  certified  seed  from  various  countries;  Estonian 
seed  was  used  to  plant  7,800  acres;  Polish,  6,450  acres;  German,  3,850  acres; 
United  States,  2,420  acres;  Dutch,  1,830  acres;  Austrian,  1,870  acres;  Lithu- 
anian, 410  acres;  Irish,  380  acres;  Czechoslovakian,  82  acres;  United  Kingdom, 
37  acres;  Hungarian,  27  acres;  Yugoslavian,  27  acres;  and  Swedish  seed,  5 
acres. 

Potatoes  are  grown  commercially  in  three  different  localities  in  Argentina. 
Small  quantities  are  grown  in  other  areas  in  a  small  way,  but  mainly  for  con- 
sumption in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Potatoes  are  not  grown  throughout  the 
country  as  in  Canada.  Few  potatoes  are  consumed  by  the  farmers  or  in  the 
country  towns  outside  the  potato-producing  districts.  The  average  Argentine 
eats  plenty  of  beef  and  few  vegetables,  so  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
potatoes  is  much  lower  than  in  Canada. 

Spring  Planting  in  Argentina 

The  main  potato-growing  locality  in  Argentina  is  the  Balearce-Mar  del  Plata 
district,  which  comprises  a  group  of  five  counties  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  These  counties 
have  an  aggregate  area  of  7,413,300  acres.  The  land  is  used  primarily  for  graz- 
ing, and  in  the  five  counties  there  are  1,288,142  head  of  cattle,  1,781,796  sheep, 
and  200,477  horses  which  graze  outdoors  the  year  round.  There  is  no  mixed 
farming.  The  cattlemen  operate  on  a  large  scale,  own  the  land  and  for  rotation 
rent  parts  of  their  holdings  each  year  to  grain  and  potato  farmers.  Last  year 
in  these  particular  counties  1,077,600  acres  were  in  wheat,  336,500  acres  in  flax, 
321,000  acres  in  oats,  181,000  acres  in  barley,  and  8,200  acres  in  rye.  The  rota- 
tion is  anywhere  from  seven  to  twelve  years  in  pasture,  one  crop  of  potatoes 
followed  by  two  grain  crops,  and  then  back  to  grass.  The  grain  farmers  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  tenant  potato  growers.  There  is  practically  no 
waste  land  in  this  district  and  no  forest.  It  is  a  flat  plain,  only  small  sections 
being  slightly  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  among  the  best  in  Argentina.  No 
fertilizer  is  used  for  potatoes  and  big  yields  are  obtained  with  good  seed. 

Potatoes  were  formerly  planted  in  this  district  in  October,  which  cor- 
responds fairly  closely  to  late  April  and  early  May  in  Canada;  there  is  seldom 
any  snow.  This  made  it  difficult  for  Northern  countries,  such  as  Canada,  to 
ship  certified  seed  from  the  current  season's  crop  in  time  for  planting.  However, 
when  the  1935-36  drought  combined  with  virus  diseases  to  destroy  almost  the 
entire  Argentine  potato  crop,  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  take  new  seed  from 
abroad  and  had  no  choice  but  to  delay  planting  until  it  was  available.  This 
season  the  imported  seed  from  Canada,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  arrived 
from  late  October  to  the  end  of  November  and  was  planted  in  this  district  from 
November  15  to  as  late  as  Christmas.  The  farmers  are  now  doubtful  as  to 
whether  potatoes  should  really  be  planted  in  October. 

Arrivals  of  certified  seed  up  to  November  30  last  amounted  to  34,975  metric 
tons  (2,205  pounds).  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  this  seed  was  planted  in 
the  Balearce-Mar  del  Plata  district.  The  remaining  15  per  cent  went  to  the 
Mendoza  district,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  and  some  to  Rio  Negro.  Pota- 
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toes  are  grown  under  irrigation  in  both  these  latter  districts.  The  Balcarce- 
Mar  del  Plata  district,  therefore,  has  planted  some  75,000  acres  with  imported 
certified  seed  in  this  crop.  The  Green  Mountain  variety  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces  accounted  for  approximately  34,700  acres  of  this  area  and  the  Up- 
to-Date  variety  from  Denmark  for  another  17,800  acres.  Katahdins  from 
Canada  accounted  for  2,850  acres,  and  two  other  varieties  from  Denmark,  Alma 
and  King  Edward,  were  planted  on  2,600  acres  each.    Acreages  of  from  90  to 

I,  200  each  were  planted  with  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose,  Chippewa,  Red 
Bliss,  and  White  Rose  from  Canada,  and  Royal  Kidney,  Majestic,  and  Svalof 
Birgitta  from  Denmark.  The  United  States  supplied  some  Green  Mountains, 
Katahdins,  Spaulding  Rose,  Early  Rose,  and  Russets.  '  Estonia  furnished  seed 
for  4,300  acres  in  Majesties,  and  the  remaining  5,950  acres  were  planted  with  a 
wide  range  of  varieties  from  other  European  countries. 

Summer  Planting 

Potatoes  are  planted  in  Argentina  in  February  in  the  Rosario  district,  which 
is  the  second  most  important  producing  zone.  It  has  a  warmer  climate  than 
that  of  Balcarce-Mar  del  Plata,  where  conditions  are  more  like  those  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Rosario  is  purely  a  district  for  growing  table  potatoes.  Two 
crops  are  produced  annually,  the  main  one  being  planted  in  August  and  a  smaller 
acreage  in  February,  or  midsummer  in  this  country.  Until  two  years  ago  new 
seed  for  this  district  was  obtained  each  year  from  Balcarce-Mar  del  Plata.  The 
farmers  in  the  Rosario  district  are  planting  this  month,  and  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 45,000  acres  sown  with  imported  certified  seed.  This  acreage  will  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  varieties  approximately  as  follows:  19,500  acres  Green 
Mountains,  1,800  acres  Irish  Cobblers,  380  acres  Katahdins,  375  acres  Bliss 
Triumphs.  350  acres  Red  Bliss,  and  105  acres  Spaulding  Rose,  or  a  total  of  22,510 
acres  with  Canadian  seed.  Denmark  has  supplied  certified  seed  sufficient  to 
plant  13,800  acres,  of  which  6,480  acres  will  be  in  Up-to-Date,  3,140  acres  in 
Svalof  Birgitta,  and  3,000  acres  in  the  Brondersler  variety.    The  remaining 

II,  700  acres  will  be  planted  with  Polish,  Estonian,  German,  United  States,  and 
Dutch  varieties.   Estonia  and  Poland  together  will  account  for  over  7,000  acres. 

Condition  of  the  Argentine  Crop 

Argentina  is  having  a  rather  dry  summer.  Late  frosts  and  lack  of  sufficient 
rain  during  the  spring  damaged  the  early  plantings  with  seed  reproduced  from 
the  1936  imports  of  certified  seed  and  will  reduce  yields  from  this  acreage,  but 
the  135,000  acres  planted  later  with  imported  certified  seed  have  stood  up  well. 
The  Green  Mountains  and  Katahdins  are  being  mentioned  most  frequently, 
although  the  Irish  Cobblers  and  other  varieties  are  also  doing  well.  One  grower 
expects  400  bushels  per  acre  from  a  field  of  Bliss  Triumphs  from  Canada,  and 
with  good  rains,  possibly  500  bushels.  Useful  comparisons  with  European 
varieties  cannot  very  well  be  made  at  this  stage  of  growth.  Practically  all  the 
farmers  are  of  continental  origin  and  some  of  them  have  a  predilection  for 
varieties  they  formerly  grew  in  Europe.  It  will  be  a  question  of  trial  and  error 
over  a  period  of  years  with  different  varieties  before  all  the  farmers  decide  to 
plant  one  variety  exclusively.  Fortunately  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  farmers  in 
Argentina  have  already  either  planted  Canadian  varieties  themselves  or  have 
profited  by  the  experience  of  neighbours  who  have  grown  them  during  the  past 
two  seasons,  and  Canadian  seed  has  been  selling  exclusively  on  the  results 
obtained. 

Future  Possibilities  for  Sales 

With  good  seed  Argentina  can  readily  produce  all  of  her  requirements  for 
table  consumption  and  seed  on  250,000  acres.    It  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
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the  growers  themselves'  to  plant  only  200,000  acres,  in  order  to  ensure  reason- 
able prices.  This  year  135,000  acres  have  been  planted  with  imported  certified 
seed,  and  a  large  additional  acreage  with  Argentine  certified  seed  and  selected 
table  stock.  Consequently  a  normal  crop  should  produce  enough  potatoes  to 
supply  local  requirements  for  this  year,  whereas  8,000,000  bushels  of  table 
stock  had  to  be  imported  in  1937. 

Last  fall  90  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  certified  seed  to  Argentina  were  to 
meet  the  actual  shortage  in  potatoes  for  planting  following  destruction  of  the 
previous  year's  crop  by  disease  and  drought.  There  was  no  choice  for  the 
farmer  as  between  fair  or  even  poor  local,  seed  and  Canadian  or  other  certified 
seed.  It  was  a  question  of  buying  imported  seed  or  not  being  able  to  plant, 
and  high  table  stock  prices  made  planting  a  most  attractive  proposition. 

The  remaining  10  per  cent — sufficient  for  100,000  acres — of  the  million 
crates  of  seed  imported  into  Argentina  last  fall  from  all  countries  was  pur- 
chased as  foundation  stock  by  a  few  large  growers  who  represent  a  new  class 
of  seed  specialists  among  the  potato  farmers  in  this  country.  The  Argentine 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  reorganized  their  seed  potato  certification  service, 
and  these  large  growers  have  entered  their  fields  for  certification.  One  of  them 
has  entered  500  acres  which  has  been  planted  with  Canadian  seed.  He  is  roguing 
and  looking  after  it  as  is  done  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  policy  of  the 
Argentine  Government  is  to  inspect  and  certify  only  for  a  selected  group  of 
these  large  growers,  who  will  reproduce  imported  certified  seed  under  the  best 
conditions  possible  for  sale  to  the  small  farmers  as  Argentine  certified  seed.  It 
is  not  their  intention  to  certify  for  the  smaller  individual  farmers  as  is  done  in 
Canada. 

Last  fall  the  Canadian  certified  seed  cost  the  smaller  farmers,  who  are 
'Credited  with  90  per  cent  of  the  purchases,  from  $5  to  $7  per  crate  of  112 
pounds;  high  table  prices  appear  to  justify  these  prices.  The  large  growers, 
who  bought  Canadian  seed  direct  for  foundation  stock,  paid  only  $2.75  per 
crate  at  their  farms;  the  difference  represents  the  dealers'  profit.  The  policy 
for  the  future  is  for  these  large  growers  to  buy  foundation  stock — it  is  to  be 
hoped  largely  from  Canada  as  last  fall — reproduce  it  here  under  government 
inspection  and  offer  comparatively  disease-free  seed  to  the  small  Argentine 
farmers  at  a  fraction  of  what  new  imported  seed  would  cost  them.  In  this  way 
Argentina  will  only  have  to  buy  each  year  a  quantity  of  imported  certified  seed 
which,  when  reproduced  locally,  will  furnish  sufficient  seed  to  plant  the  250,000 
acres  required.  A  total  of  100,000  crates  of  Canadian  seed  each  year  would  be 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  this  purpose.  There  is  little  prospect  of  convincing 
all  the  potato  farmers  in  Argentina  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  buy 
new  Canadian  seed  each  year.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  solution  as  out- 
lined is  the  logical  one  and  is  altogether  practical  for  Argentina. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  increase  in  annual 
sales  of  Canadian  seed  potatoes  to  Argentina  from  the  figure  of  1,000,000 
bushels  established  last  fall  under  altogether  abnormal  conditions.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  potential  figure  for  annual  imports  of  foundation  stock  from  all 
countries  more  nearly  approximates  200,000  bushels.  All  things  considered,  this 
figure  may  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  one  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the 
long-term  possibilities  for  sales  to  this  country.  Only  a  major  crop  disaster 
between  now  and  harvest  time  could  make  possible  sales  this  year  on  the  large 
scale  attained  last  fall.  A  heavy  crop  on  the  acreage  planted  might  well  have 
meant  only  a  negligible  demand  this  year.  The  Argentine  crop  will  not  be  as 
large  as  was  expected  two  months  ago  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  rain,  but  the 
situation  is  not  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  poor  prospects  at  this  time  last 
year,  which  eventually  led  to  the  heavy  purchases  in  the  fall  of  1937. 
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TRADE  OF  NETHERLANDS  INDIA  IN  1936 

K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(As  the  guilder  until  September  was  at  the  rate  of  fl.l  equals  Can.$0.68 
and  for  the  last  quarter  at  the  rate  of  fl.l  equals  Can.$0.55,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  quote  all  values  in  guilders  except  in  certain  cases  where 
conversion  is  at  the  latter  rate.  One  metric  ton  equals  1,000  kilograms  or  2,204 
pounds.) 

Singapore,  February  15,  1938. — Trade  statistics  for  that  portion  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  known  as  the  Outer  Provinces  being  now  available,  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  1936  is  now 
possible. 

The  Netherlands  Indies,  with  a  population  of  60,000,000,  is  for  statistical 
purposes  divided  into  the  two  territories  "  Java  and  Madura  "  and  "  Outer 
Provinces."  The  former  has  a  population  of  40,000,000  and  is  not  self- 
supporting;  the  Outer  Provinces,  comprising  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes, 
account  for  the  bulk  of  domestic  exports. 

In  general  the  trade  of  Java  and  Madura  is  marked  by  a  surplus  of  imports 
which  include  cargo  f  or  rerouting  to  the  Outer  Provinces,  while  that  of  the  latter 
territory  shows  a  surplus  of  exports.  For  purposes  of  this  report  imports  and 
exports  of  both  sections  have  been  consolidated,  but  the  position  of  Java  and 
Madura  in  respect  to  imports  and  of  the  Outer  Provinces  in  respect  to  exports 
must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Total  Trade 

During  1936  the  value  of  total  trade  increased  by  14  per  cent  to  fl.826,- 
101.000,  3-7  per  cent  being  credited  to  imports,  which  reached  a  total  of  fl.286,- 
855,000,  and  20  per  cent  to  exports  valued  at  fl.539,246,000.  Of  the  import  value 
fl.183,518,000  represented  purchases  by  Java  and  Madura  and  n.103,337,000 
those  of  the  Outer  Provinces.  Exports  were  divided  fl.l 93,896,000  and  fl.345,- 
350,000  respectively  between  the  two  territories. 

The  following  table  shows  revised  import  and  export  totals  by  weights 
and  values  for  the  last  three  years  and  1929  for  comparison: — 


Favourable 

Imports  Exports  Balance 

Year                            1,000  M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000  1,000  M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000  Fl.  1,000 

1929                                    3,461          1,108,216  10,185          1,446,420  338,204 

1934                                    1,590            290,978  9,004            489,420  198,442 

1935                                    1,638            270,497  9,370            447,445  170,948 

1936                                    1,607            286,855  9,789            539,246  252,391 


The  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  is  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1930, 
but  less  than  the  favourable  balance  in  previous  years. 

IMPORTS 

Asiatic  countries  continue  as  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  imports  into 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  during  1936  were  credited  with  42  per  cent  as 
against  45-8  per  cent  in  1935  and  46-7  per  cent  in  1934. 

The  decline  in  imports  from  Asia  in  1936  has  been  offset  by  increases  in 
those  from  Continental  Europe,  which  supplied  39-6  per  cent  during  1936,  34-5 
per  cent  in  1935.  and  32-17  per  cent  in  1934. 

Japan  continues  to  rank  first  among  countries  of  origin,  having  supplied 
26-6  per  cent  of  imports  (29-5  per  cent  in  1935),  followed  by  Holland,  16-8 
(13-4);  Singapore,  10-1  (10-8);  Germany,  8  (8-2);  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
7-8  (8) ;  United  States,  7-7  (6-9) ;  and  Australia,  3  per  cent  (3-3).  Canada's 
share  of  imports  amounted  to  0-8  per  cent  for  1936  and  0-56  for  1935. 
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Following  are  the  values  of  imports  other  than  by  parcel  post  from  the 
principal  countries  of  origin  during  the  past  three  years: — 

Imports  into  Netherlands  India  from  Principal  Countries 


Total  

Japan   

Holland  

Singapore   

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

British  India  

Australia  

Belgium  and  Luxembourg- 
China   

Hongkong  

France  

Penang   

Canada   

Sweden  

Czechoslovakia  

British  East  Africa  

Switzerland  


1934 

1935 

1936 

Values 

in  1,000  Guilders 

286,163 

272,445 

281,792 

91,423 

81,156 

75,010 

37,951 

36,443 

47,117 

32,406 

29,301 

28,251 

21,258 

22,404 

22,532 

23,573 

21,822  * 

22,117 

1  1 ,07U' 

18,871 

21,721 

7,835 

9,272 

8,804 

9,571 

9,021 

8,320 

3,954 

5,948 

7,049 

6,679 

5,046 

5,976 

4,863 

3,457 

4,546 

2,683 

3,152 

3,678 

4,196 

3,697 

3,334 

1,473 

1,542 

2,289 

1,804 

1,981 

2,192 

761 

1,625 

2,094 

1,638 

1,243 

1,950 

1,623 

1,586 

1,698 

EXPORTS 

The  improved  trade  position  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  1936  is  the  result 
of  increased  exports  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  prevailing  high  level  of 
prices.  Though  exports  increased  in  volume  by  4-3  per  cent  to  9,798,103  metric 
tons,  the  increase  in  value  was  17  per  cent  to  fl.539,246,000. 

In  the  value  of  exports,  Holland  continues  to  be  the  principal  market, 
having  absorbed  23-5  per  cent  (22-4  per  cent  in  1935).  Percentage  distribution 
to  other  important  markets  in  order  of  importance  is  as  follows:  United  States, 
17-7  (14-2);  Singapore,  12  (14-9);  Japan,  5-6  (5-3);  United  Kingdom,  5 
(6-8);  Australia,  4-8  (4-8);  France,  2-4  (3-2);  Germany,  2-4  (2);  Hong- 
kong, 2-3  (1-9);  and  Egypt,  2-3  (2-1). 

Of  the  domestic  products  contributing  to  the  export  total  of  fl.539,246,000, 
petroleum  products  accounted  for  18  per  cent  (19-4  per  cent  in  1935),  followed 
by  rubber,  16-3  (15-7);  tea,  8  (8-2);  copra,  7-7  (5-8);  tobacco,  7-1  (6-6); 
sugar,  6-3  (7-9);  coffee,  2-9  (4-2);  and  tapioca  products,  2-2  per  cent  (1-6). 

Trade  with  Canada 

Exports  to  Canada  from  Netherlands  India  during  1936  were  valued  at 
fi.952,000,  an  increase  of  fl.257,000  from  the  1935  total  of  fl.695,000.  Con- 
tributing to  this  total  were  the  following  products  in  order  of  value:  hard 
fibres,  fl.314,000  (fl.197,000  in  1935) ;  white  and  black  pepper,  fl.192,000  (fl.93,- 
000);  tapioca  products,  fl.131,000  (fl.64,000)  ;  rubber,  fl.92,000  (fl.211,000) ; 
tea,  fl.64,000  (fl.15,000) ;  groundnuts,  fl.52,000  (fl.22,000)  ;  kapok,  fl.44,000 
(fl.36,000) ;  tanning  materials,  fl.  13,000  (fl.  10,000) ;  coffee,  fl.12,000  (fl.14,000) ; 
bamboo  and  straw  hats,  fl.8,000  ( fl. 6,000) ;  cinnamon,  fl.6,000  (fl.10,000). 

Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl.2,289,000  (Canadian  $1,258,950 
at  the  rate  of  fl.l  equals  $0.55)  as  against  fl.l, 542,000  (approximately  Cana- 
dian $1,048,560  at  the  rate  fl.l  equals  $0.68)  during  1935.   The  principal  items 
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contributing  to  the  1935  and  1936  totals  with  their  quantities  and  values  are 
given  herewith: — 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Netherlands  India 

1935  1936 


Value  in 

Value  in 

Quantity 

Guilders 

Quantity 

Guilders 

8,852,000 

1,542,000 

15,201,000 

2,289,000 

No. 

448 

593,903 

662 

865,560 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  

.  .Kg. 

4,011,240 

206,693 

9,037,737 

467,866 

No. 

222 

251,519 

290 

334,493 

..Kg. 

1,768,015 

153,836 

1,826,501 

151,117 

Trucks   

No. 

36 

47,092 

76 

98,664 

Wheat  flour  

Kg. 

1,313,340 

71,622 

1,381,495 

76,544 

Tires  for  automobiles  

No. 

5.448 

73,251 

5,233 

63,919 

Miscellaneous  fertilizers  

..Kg. 

45,857 

2,491 

796,930 

43,113 

..Kg. 

29,677 

33,501 

35,790 

35,403 

Automobile  engines  and  parts.  .   .  . 

..Kg. 

7.075 

7,383 

26,829 

32.531 

Pulp  for  paper  manufacture  .  . 

•gg- 

447,812 

31,623 

336,620 

28,883 

Tires  for  motorcycles  

No. 

1,218 

6,451 

Miscellaneous  packing  paper  .  . 

Kg. 

53,253 

5,385 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  

Kg. 

6,063 

1,672 

17,600 

4,663 

Miscellaneous  building  boards  . . 

.Kg. 

9,794 

1   1 A  K 

1,  (Mo 

OR  OOfl 

ZO.OOO 

A   A  R1 

4,4o/ 

..Kg. 

40,053 

10,427 

15.398 

4,334 

•  •Kg. 

9,614 

2,574 

14,811 

4,016 

•  -Kg. 

1,143 

3,917 

Street  tractors   

.  .No. 

3 

3,819 

Kg. 

5,546 

'3,567 

5,818 

3,175 

..Kg. 

12,218 

3,057 

..Kg. 

3.475 

2,980 

..Kg. 

12,063 

2,936 

13,241 

2,842 

No. 

3,891 

7,893 

1,054 

2,482 

.  Kg. 

804 

2,337 

Aluminium  and  aluminium  alloys 

..Kg. 

5,722 

2,281 

Other  items  of  Canadian  origin  recorded  in  the  Netherlands  Indies 
statistics  with  values  in  excess  of  fl.  1,000  (Canadian  $550)  include  shellfish; 
sauces;  canned  salmon;  motor  car  chassis;  canned  fruit;  miscellaneous  milk, 
including  powdered  milk,  etc.;  miscellaneous  writing  paper;  cigarettes; 
pickles;  glues  packed  for  retail;  lead  and  lead  alloys;  linen-drapers'  wares; 
tacks  and  nails  in  cases  and  belting. 

Notes  on  Imported  Commodities 

Biscuits.— Total :  1936,  fl.970,122;  1935,  fl.855,362.  Sources:  Singapore,  fl.314.696;  Holland, 
fl.263,590;  Australia,  fl.195,101;  United  Kingdom,  fl.130,169. 

Chocolates,  Bonbons  and  Similar  Confectionery.— Total:  1938.  fl.573.878;  1935,  fl.553,530. 
Sources:  Holland,  fl.323,506;  United  Kingdom,  fl.145,985;  Japan,  fl.29,226;  Singapore,  fl.20,985; 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  fl. 19,466;  Switzerland,  fl.7,548. 

Miscellaneous  Tinned  Vegetables.— -Total:  1936,  fl.486,352;  1935,  fl.488,073.  Sources: 
Singapore,  fl.117,943;  Holland,  fl.104,630;  Hongkong,  fl.93.147;  Japan,  fl.49,753;  United  States, 
fl.46,439;  China,  fl.27,332;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  fl.26,330. 

Honey.— Total :  1936,  fl.39,694;  1935.  fl.40,927.  Sources:  Australia,  fl.11,999;  United  States, 
fl.6,796;  Holland,  fl.5,393;  Arabia,  fl.3,356. 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli.— -Total:  1936.  fl.947 .441 ;  1935,  fl. 957 ,305.  Sources:  Hongkong, 
fl.366,776;  Singapore,  fl  .255,192;  China,  fl.170,840;  France,  fl.33,766;  Penang,  fl.33,282;  Holland, 
fl.28,319;  Japan,  fl.12,934;  Canada,  17,600  kilograms  at  fl.4,663  (1935;  fl.1,672). 

Wheatflour.— Total :  1936,  fl.4,031.000 ;  1935.  fl.4.457.911.  Sources:  Australia,  fl .3 .629 ,972; 
Singapore,  fl.149,829;  Canada,  fl.76.544  (1935;  fl.71,622) ;  Japan,  fl .70.860;  China,  fl.41,576; 
Penang,  fl.36,215. 

Canned  Milk:  (a)  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk.— Total :  1936,  fl.1.298.550;  1935,  fl.l ,393,641. 
Sources:  Holland,  fl.956,628;  Singapore,  fl.217,723;  Denmark,  fl. 75,492;  Switzerland,  fl.11,257; 
France,  fl.10,268. 

(b)  Unsweetened  Condensed  Milk.— Total:  1936,  fl.459,674;  1935.  fl.472,819.  Sources: 
Holland,  fl .278,43 1 ;  United  States,  fl.127,118;  Japan,  fl.27,271;  Denmark,  fl.9,776;  Singapore, 
fl.7,033.   Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl.2,842  (1935,  fl.2,936). 

(c)  Sweetened  Condensed  Cream,.— -Total:  1936,  fl.1,036,845;  1935,  fl .986,929.  Sources: 
Holland,  fl.912,109;  Japan,  fl.72,460;  .Denmark,  fl.57,140;  Singapore,  fl.13,072. 

(d)  Sterilized  Natural  Milk.— Total:  1936,  fl. 34 1.423;  1935,  fl.417.462.  Sources:  Norway, 
fl.135,598;  Switzerland,  fl.110,712;  Holland,  fl. 64.863;  Singapore,  fl.16,365. 

(e)  Miscellaneous,  Including  Powdered,  Etc.— Total:  1936,  fl.187,035;  1935,  fl.165,501. 
Sources:  Holland,  fl.64,921;  United  Kingdom,  fl.44,861;  Australia,  fl.18,818;  United  States, 
fl.18,541;  Singapore,  fl.16,019;  Switzerland,  fl.4,439;  Norway,  fl 5,722.  Imports  from  Canada 
were  valued  at  fl.1,326  (1935,  not  mentioned) 
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/Sauces.— Total:  1936,  fl.412,857;  1935,  fl.293,946.  Sources:  Switzerland,  fl.92,342;  Hong- 
kong, fl. 80.183;  Singapore,  fl. 42,050;  United  States,  fl.31,093;  China,  fl.24,396;  United  Kingdom, 
fl.14,083;  British  India,  fl.6,341;  Holland,  fl.4,487;  Canada,  fl.1,574  (1935,  fl.4,799). 

Edible  Shellfish.— Total:  1936,  fl.80,495;  1935,  fl.102,473.  Sources:  Singapore,  fl.35,062; 
Japan,  fl.15,784;  United  States,  fl. 10,343;  United  Kingdom,  fl.6,866;  Hongkong,  fl.3,797; 
Canada,  fl.1,731  (1935,  not  mentioned). 

Pickles.— Total:  1936,  fl.56,859;  1935,  fl.53,696.  Sources:  Holland,  fl.25,614;  United  States, 
fl. 10,759;  Hongkong,  fl.8.224;  United  Kingdom,  fl. 4,891.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued 
at  fl.1,148  (1935,  not  mentioned). 

Fish,  Fresh,  Frozen,  Etc.— Total :  1936,  fl.111,675;  1935,  fl.117,718.  Sources:  Holland, 
fl.99,138;  Singapore,  fl. 5,060.   Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl.3,175  (1935,  fl.3,567). 

Canned  Salmon.— Total :  1936,  fl.71,809;  1935,  fl.53,641.  Sources:  United  States,  fl.33.235; 
United  Kingdom,  fl.24,549;  Japan,  fl.7,617;  Singapore,  fl.2,305;  Canada,  fl.1',500  (1935,  fl.2,858). 

Canned  Sardines.— Total :  1936,  fl.1,503;  1935,,  fl.1,470,078.  Sources:  Japan,  fl.1,148,294; 
Singapore,  fl.191,856;  Penang,  fl.78,690;  France,  fl.34,511;  United  States,  fl.19,315;  Portugal, 
fl.4,931;  Canada,  fl.4,334  (1935,  fl.10,427). 

Hams.— Total  1936,  fl.391.357;  1935,  fl.462,640.  Sources:  Australia,,  fl.229,247;  Holland, 
fl.134,809;  Denmark,  fl.13,761 ;  United  Kingdom,  fl. 3,790. 

Fresh  Apples.— Total :  1936,  fl.263,928;  1935,  fl.251,967.  Sources:  United  States,  fl.129,234; 
Australia,  fl. 115,743;  Singapore,  fl.9,475;  Japan,  fl. 6,697.  Small  lots  of  Canadian  apples  reached 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  being  included  in  shipments  from  Singapore. 

Canned  Fruit.— Total:  1936,  fl.340.520;  1935,  fl.277,184.  Sources:  United  States,  fl.171,627; 
Singapore,  fl.45,016;  Australia,  fl.36,792;  Hongkong,  fl.28,423;  Japan,  fl.25,142;  China,,  fl.12,853; 
Penang,  fl.6,885;  Holland,  fl. 5,509.  Canada  supplied  6,715  kilograms  valued  at  fl.1,447  (1935, 
not  mentioned). 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalade.— Total:  1936,  fl.174,164;  1935,  fl. 172,715.  Sources:  Holland, 
fl.65,251;  Australia  fl.46,660;  Switzerland,  fl.21,408;  Japan,  fl.16,490;  United  States,  fl.10,767; 
United  Kingdom,  fl.6,938. 

Whisky.— Total :  1936,  fl. 445,659;  1935,  fl.442,687.  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  fl.426,768; 
Singapore,  fl.15,305;  Holland,  fl.2,935. 

Cigarettes.— Total  1936,  fl.756,695;  1935,  fl.747,903.  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  fl.354,532; 
Singapore,  fl.259,251 ;  Egypt,  fl. 72,856;  United  States,  fl.61,078.  Canada  supplied  989  kilograms 
valued  at  fl.l, 188  (1935,  not  mentioned). 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.— -Total:  1936.  fl.3,560,708;  1935,  fl.2,114,447.  Sources:  Germany, 
fl.1,279,087;  Holland,  fl.1.243,943 ;  Canada,  fl.467,866  (1935,  fl .206,693 ) ;  Dairen,  fl.233,160; 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  fl.203,352;  Poland,  fl. 87,176. 

Fertilizers,  Miscellaneous.— -Total,  1936,  fl.l, 233,780;  1935,  fl. 914,720.  Sources:  Holland, 
fl.597,192;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  fl.174,383;  United  States,  fl.172,883;  Germany,  fl.137,457; 
Cocos  and  Christmas  Islands,  fl.73,305.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl.43,113  (1935, 
not  mentioned). 

Glues  Packed  for  Retail  Sales.— -Total:  1936,  fl.48,089;  1935,  fl.66,184.  Sources:  United 
Kingdom,  fl. 20,280;  Japan,  fl.12,384;  Germany,  fl.7,004;  United  States,  fl. 2,646;  Holland, 
fl.2,339;  Canada,  fl.l, 093  (1935,  not  mentioned). 

Patent  Leather.— -Total :  1936,  fl.179,314 ;  1935,  fl.109,390.  Sources :  United  States,  fl.145,803  ; 
Singapore,  fl.3,784.   Canada's  share  was  804  kilograms  valued  at  fl.2,337  (1935,  not  mentioned). 

Linen-drapers'  Wares,  Miscellaneous.— Total:  1936,  fl.1,677.573;  1935,  fl.1.702,336.  Sources: 
Holland,  fl. 530 ,543;  United  States,,  fl.286,317;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  fl.257,016;  United 
Kingdom,  fl. 119,773;  Japan,  fl. 116,165.  Other  suppliers  included  Germany,  Singapore,  British 
India,  and  Canada,  which  is  credited  with  fl.l ,039. 

Outer  Clothing  for  Men  and  Boys.— Total:  1936,  fl.314,331;  1935,  fl.269,289.  Sources: 
Singapore,  fl.105,706;  Holland,  fl.86,390;  Japan,  fl.55,280;  United  Kingdom,  fl.30,148;  United 
States,  fl.9,710;  Germany,  fl.8,864.  Canada  supplied  1,143  kilograms  valued  at  fl.3,917  (1935, 
not  mentioned). 

Hosiery.— Total :  1936,  fl.355,938;  1935,  fl.387,221.  Sources:  Japan,  fl.163,399;  United 
States,  fl.66,566;  Germany,,  fl.40,991;  United  Kingdom,  fl.21,782;  Czechoslovakia,  fl.17,333; 
China,  fl.17,175;  Singapore,  fl.9,392. 

Pulp  for  Paper  Making.— -Total:  1936,  fl.57.263;  1935,  fl.39,303.  Canada  was  the  principal 
supplier,  being  credited  with  336,620  kilograms  valued  at  fl.28,883  (1935,  447,812  kilograms 
valued  at  fl. 31,623).   Other  sources  included  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  United  States. 

Writing  Paper,  Miscellaneous.— -Total:  1936,  fl.94,393;  1935,  fl.99,439.  Norway  (fl.33,654) 
and  Holland  (fl.20,708)  were  the  principal  suppliers.  Other  sources  included  Japan,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl.1,269  (1935, 
not  mentioned). 

Newsprint.— Total:  1936,  fl.534,984;  1935,  fl.420,646.  Canada  was  the  principal  supplier 
(fl.151.117),  followed  by  Norway  (fl.114,213),  Sweden  (fl.69,160),  Finland  (fl.67,002),  Holland 
(fl.39,950),  Japan  (fl.32,613),  and  Germany  (fl.27,537). 
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Packing  Paper,  Miscellaneous.— -Total:  1936,  fl.1,502,853 ;  1935,  fl.2.300.383.  Sources: 
Holland,  fl.668,084;  Sweden,  fl.261,461 ;  Czechoslovakia,  fl.206,744;  Germany,  fl.115,321;  Nor- 
way, fl.96,514.  Other  suppliers  included  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada,  which  is  credited  with  53,253  kilograms  valued  at  fl.5,385. 

Paper,  Miscellaneous.— -Total:  1936,  fl. 622,280;  1935,  fl.577,330.  Sources:  Japan,  fl.115,618; 
Germany,  fl.102,447;  Holland,  fl. 89,718;  United  Kingdom,  fl.54,044;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 
fl.52,761 ;  Sweden,  fl.45.641 ;  Norway,  fl.44,861 ;  Austria,  fl.28,714.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  fl.4,016  (1935,  fl.2,574). 

Aluminium  and  Aluminium  Alloys. — Total:  1936,  fl .3,775;  1935,  fl. 1.238.  The  only  sup- 
pliers in  1936  were  Canada,  5,722  kilograms  valued  at  fl.2.281  (1935,  not  mentioned)  and  the 
United  States,  fl.1,454. 

Tacks  and  Nails  in  Cases.— -Total:  1936,  fl.190,641 ;  1935,  ,fl.l71,437.  Sources:  Czecho- 
slovakia, fl.45.308;  Sweden,  fl.42,033;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  fl.32,018;  Japan,  fl.27,698; 
Germany,  fl.22.598;  United  States,  fl .2 1,296.  Though  not  recorded  in  1936,  Canada's  share  in 
1935  was  fl.1,185. 

Lead  and  Lead  Alloys.— -Total:  1936.  fl.34,357:  1935,  fl.50,376.  Sources:  British  India, 
fl.7,868;  Singapore,  fl.6,591 ;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  fl.3,415.  Other  suppliers  included  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Holland,  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  which  is  credited 
with  7,463  kilograms  valued  at  fl.1,046  (1935,  not  mentioned). 

Street  Tractors,  Etc.— Total :  1936.  41  units  (fl.164,350) ;  1935,  37  units  (fl.163,356) .  Sources: 
United  States,  14  units  (fl.92,229) ;  United  Kingdom,  8  units  (fl.24,317) ;  Germany,  4  units 
(fl.20,569) ;  Singapore,  11  units  (fl.16,179).  Canada  supplied  3  units  valued  at  fl.3,519  (1935, 
not  mentioned). 

Passenger  Cars.— Total:  1936,,  4,215  units  (fl.4,733,464) ;  1935,  3,380  units  ( fl. 3 ,776,045 ) . 
Sources:  United  States  1,931  units  (fl .2 ,259. 946) ;  Canada,  662  units  valued  at  fl.885,560  (1935. 
448  units  valued  at  fl.593.903) ;  United  Kingdom,  730  units  (fl.745.629) ;  Germany,  315 
units  (fl.329,855);  France,  207  units  (fl.223,055) ;  Italy,  152  units  (fl.135.890) ;  Holland,  116 
units  (fl.91,932);  Singapore,  66  units  (fl.52,804). 

Chassis  for  Passenger  Cars.— Total:  1936,  211  units  (fl.123.471)  ;  1935,  450  units  (fl.235- 
465).  Sources:  United  Kingdom :  107  units  ( fl .55,774 ) ;  United  States,  49  units  (fl.32,549). 
Other  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  were  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Canada  with 
2  units  valued  at  fl. 1,487  (1935,  10  units  valued  at  fl. 7,488). 

Trucks.— Total:  1936,  147  units  (fl.162,955) ;  1935,  84  units  (fl.112,804) .  Sources: 
Canada,  76  units  valued  at  fl.98.664  (1935,  36  units  valued  at  fl .47,092 ) ;  United  States,  28 
units  (fl.23.843)  ;  Italy,  16  units  (fl.12.921) ;  United  Kingdom,  10  units  (fl.10,292) ;  Singa- 
pore, 6  units  (fl. 8,581). 

Chassis  for  Trucks.— -Total:  1936.  1.279  units  ( fl. 1.898, 720 ) ;  1935.  1,087  units  (fl.943,- 
997).  Sources:  United  States,  929  units  ( fl. 1.439. 247 ) ;  Canada.  290  units  valued  at  fl.334,493 
(1935,  222  units  valued  at  fl.251.519):  United  Kingdom,  41  units  (fl.38,994) ;  Singapore,  6 
units  (fl.6,858). 

Automobile  Accessories.— -Total:  1936,  fl.846,247;  1935,  fl.601,946.  Sources:  United 
States,  fl.321,542;  Japan,  fl.88,310;  Germany,  fl.71,533;  Singapore,  fl.53.383;  United  King- 
dom, fl.38,696;   Canada,  fl.35,403  (1935,  fl.33.501) ;   Australia,  fl.13,801 ;   Italy,  fl.7,997. 

Automobile  Engines  and  Parts.— -Total:  1936.  fl.389,702;  1935,  fl.351,926.  Sources: 
United  States,  fl.280,000;  Germany,  fl.61,097;  United  Kingdom,  fl.39,309;  Singapore,  fl.37.- 
112;  Canada,  fl.32,531  (1935,  fl.7,333) ;  Japan,  fl.30,425. 

Automobile  Batteries.— Total:  1936.  fl.228,153;  1935,  fl.350.891.  Sources:  Japan. 
fl.59.869;  United  States,  fl.52,828;  Holland,  fl.47.474;  Germany,  fl.41.749;  United  Kingdom. 
fl.13,947;   Singapore,  fl.4,823;   Canada,  fl .3.057  (1935,,  not  mentioned). 

Tires  for  Automobiles.— -Total:  1936.  61,801  units  (fl.815,931) ;  1935,  113,980  units 
(fl. 1.590, 333).  Sources:  United  Kingdom.  20,052  units  (fl.256.778) ;  United  States,  10.260 
units  (fl.142.580);  France,  9,043  units  (fl.137.979);  Japan,  10,780  units  (fl.113,447) ;  Germany. 
3.643  units  (fl.102.674) .  Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  5,233  units  valued  at  fl.63,919 
(1935,  5,448  units  valued  at  fl.73,251). 

Tubes  for  Automobiles.— -Total:  1936,  26.551  units  (fl.53.784)  ;  1935,  82,203  units 
(fl.177.063).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  10,753  units  (fl.18,314)  ;  United  States,  4.932  units 
(fl.10.652);  France,  3,967  units  ( fl .9,584)  ;  Germany,  3,024  units  (fl.7,637).  Canada's  share 
was  1,054  units  valued  .at  fl.2,482  (1935,  3.891  units  valued  at  fl.7.893). 

Tires  for  Motor  Cycles.— Total:  1936.  4.097  units  (fl.20.265) ;  1935.  1,422  units  (fl.8.736). 
Sources:  United  Kingdom,  2,052  units  (fl.10,188) ;  Canada.  1,218  units  valued  at  fl .6,451 
(1935,  not  mentioned);  United  States.  294  units  (fl.1,481) ;   Japan,  233  units  (fl.1,047). 

Manufactured  Rubber  Goods.— -Total:  1936,  fl.203.034;  1935.  fl.175.241.  Sources- 
Germany,  fl.66,138;  Japan,  fl.48,418;  Singapore,  fl.29,468;  United  States,  fl.27,461;  Holland, 
fl.11,051;  United  Kingdom,  fl.9,402;  Canada,  3.475  kilograms  valued  at  fl.2,980  (1935,  not 
mentioned). 

Belting.— Total :  1936,  fl.228,527;  1935,  fl.201,721.  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  fl.82,703; 
Germany,  fl.36,302;  United  States,  fl.33,457;  Holland,  fl.27.759;  Japan,  fl.20,960;  Singa- 
pore, fl.16,477. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  ROLLED  OATS 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
advises  that  under  a  recent  order  United  Kingdom  Customs  officers  will  accept 
certificate  of  origin  Form  120  (Sale)  for  imported  rolled  oats  under  claim  to 
imperial  preference.  At  the  same  time  he  advises  that  certificate  of  origin  119 
(Sale)  is  equally  acceptable,  if  not  preferable.  Form  120  is  that  prescribed  for 
manufactured  goods  and  Form  119  for  growth  or  produce.  In  the  event  of 
Form  120  being  used,  a  declaration  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent  Empire  content 
is  required,  and  this  percentage  is  to  be  computed  in  accordance  with  United 
Kingdom  regulations.  Form  119  is  to  be  used  only  when  the  shipment  is  wholly 
the  product  of  Canada. 

United  States 

AMENDED  COLOURING  REGULATIONS  FOR  RED  CLOVER  SEEDS 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  No.  49438  of  February  26,  1938,  amends 
regulations  respecting  the  colouring  of  red  clover  seeds  imported  from  Canada. 
Article  592  of  United  States  Customs  Regulations  1937  prescribes  certain  colour- 
ing of  a  percentage  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover  seeds  in  order  to  indicate  the  country 
of  origin.  Except  where  provision  is  otherwise  made,  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  seeds  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover  or  any  mixture  containing  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  them  is  prohibited  unless  at  least  1  per  cent  of  the  seeds  in  each 
container  is  stained.  The  colour  prescribed  as  regards  imports  from  Canada  is 
iridescent  violet,  and  from  any  other  country  or  region  green.  Article  595  of 
the  1937  United  States  Customs  Regulations  requires  a  certificate  as  to  the 
country  in  which  the  alfalfa  or  red  clover  seed  was  grown.  The  new  regulation 
published  on  February  26,  1938,  states  that:  "(e)  No  red  clover  seed  will  be 
designated  for  1  per  cent  iridescent  violet  colouring  unless  the  shipment  is  accom- 
panied by  a  Canadian  Government  official  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  seed 
in  question  was  produced  in  Canada." 

Sweden 

INCREASED  WHEAT  TAX 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that  a 
Swedish  resolution  effective  February  14  to  August  31,  1938,  provides  for  a 
reduction  in  the  tax  levied  on  Swedish  wheat  as  well  as  on  imported  wheat 
intended  for  the  production  of  flour  or  groats  from  1-5  kronor  to  0-5  kronor 
per  100  kilos  or,  at  current  exchange,  from  10*5  cents  per  bushel  to  3-5  cents 
per  bushel  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1757:  October  2,  1937, 
page  610). 

The  customs  duty  on  wheat  imported  into  Sweden  is  3-7  kronor  per  100 
kilos  (at  current  exchange  26  cents  per  bushel). 

Brazil 

NEW  TAX  ON  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes 
that  under  a  Brazilian  decree-law  of  February  24,  1938,  a  tax  of  0-300  milreis 
per  kilogram  (about  80  cents  per  100  pounds)  has  been  imposed  on  the  imports 
of  all  fish  and  fish  products.  This  tax  is  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
customs  duties. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  21,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 

statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges1  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  IM  arch  21,  1038,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March.  14,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ratp 

March  14 

jyiarcn  ii 

c« 

1  ±C\7 
.  14U  / 

2. 

i  nm 
.  1UU1 

.  1684 

.1691 

.0125 

.0126 

6 

none 

.  0351 

.0352 

3 

ocon 

.2228 

.2226 

4 

noco 

.0221 

.0220 

4 

.  030  5 

.0305 

3 

noon 
.  Idol 

.4026 

.4037 

4 

^.O'OOO 

4.9925 

4.9875 

2 

s\ ~\  on 
.VIOV 

.0091 

.0091 

6 

Anon 

.  5565 

.  5558 

o 

"1  "7/1  O 

.2977 

.2992 

4 

Unofficial 

.  1987 

.1993 

Italy  

.UOzO 

.0526 

.  0528 

Jugoslavia  . . 

 Dinar 

.Ui  10 

.0234 

.0233 

5 

.2680 

.  2508 

.2506 

3i 

 Zloty 

. 

.  1898 

.1894 

A  1 

44 

.0452 

.0452 

4-4J 

.0060 

.0074 

.0073 

4J 

.  1930 

.0574 

.0579 

5 

.2680 

.2571 

.  2569 

2J 

.  1930 

.  2306 

.2305 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0009 

1.0056 

1 

^nCK 
.4yo0 

.2777 

3 

1 . 0000 

1.0001 

1.0048 

■ 

.0305 

.0305 

— ' 

4.8666 

5.0028 

4.9975 

■ — 

.0305 

.0305 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1 .0138 

1 .0401 

1.0390 

Peso  (Paper) 

.  3329 

.  3329 

o  1 

3t 

TT_  -  flc    •  „1 

Unofficial 

.loll 

.  3600 

line 

.0587 

.0589 

 Dollar 

1 .  UlOO 

1.0401 

1.0390 

.  1217 

.0517 

.0520 

■ 

.0400 

.0402 

.9733 

.5470 

.5495 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2402 

.2414 

6 

.  1930 

.3003 

.3017 

1.0342 

.6572 

.6570 

4.8666 

4.9862 

4.9809 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1150 

5.1086 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2928 

.2829 

 Dollar 

.3114 

.3106 

.*3650 

.3770 

.3768 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2881 

.2891 

3.29 

.4020 

.5559 

.5562 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4577 

.4565 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.5820 

.  5809 

4.8666 

3.9940 

3.9900 

3 

4.8666 

4 . 0260 

4.0165 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  flight  of  European  capital  to  the  United  States  advanced  dollar  premiums  in  the 
third  week  of  March  to  |  of  1  per  cent.  Sterling  dropped  to  $4-9783  on  the  16th,  for  a  loss 
of  nearly  4  cents  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  but  subsequently  registered  an  unsteady  rise  to 
$4-9871.  The  French  franc  made  a  moderate  recovery  from  its  extreme  low  of  3-05  cents 
on  March  14  to  3-10  cents,  but  failed  to  hold  all  of  this  increase.  It  has  been  announced 
that  the  German  mark  will  be  made  legal  tender  in  Austria  at  the  rate  of  1-50  schilling  to 
the  mark.    German  blocked  marks  declined  sharply  on  March  18. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary.  Board  of  Trade 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  submit  a  copy  of  any  report 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Peas. 


Miscellaneous — 

Ladies'  Hats  (Straw  and  Felt) . . . 

Dress  Materials,  Ladies'  

Silk,  Artificial  or  Pure,  for  Ties  or 
Scarves  

Gloves,  Leather  

Gloves,  Leather  

Toys  

Toys,  Rubber  

Picture  Frames  

Vulcanized  Fibre  Board  Sheeting 

Iron  Bedsteads;  Mattresses  

Copper  Wire  

Copper  Wire  

Tinned  Copper  Wire  

Potassium  Ethyl  Xanthate  

Combustion  Engines  for  Pump- 
ing Purposes  


126 


127 

128 

129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137-139 
140 
141 
142 

143 


London,  England, 


Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


Melbourne,  Australia  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Perth,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Hongkong  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

New  York  City,  New  York 

Santiago,  Chile  


Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

A_gency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  29 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  22. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  April  22;  Ascania,  April  29 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  April  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  5;  Manchester 
Regiment,  May  12 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  April  22;   Montclare,  May  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  April  29;  Norwegian, 
May  17 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow .— Athenia,  April  29;  Sulairia.  May  6;  Letitia,  May  14 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  April  27;  Cairnglen, 
May  4 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Montcalm,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May 
6 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Brant  County,  County  Line,  May  4. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  4;  Grey  County,  May  15;  Flint  2, 
May  25 — aU  County  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena,  May  5;  Capo  Olmo,  May  25 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  if 
sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  April  28;  Chomedy, 
May  12 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  April  27;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  May  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  May  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Halifax,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira).  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  1. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  April  30;  Empress  of  Britain,  May  17 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  2;  Duchess  of  York,  April  9;  Montrose, 
April  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  April  11;  Newfound- 
land, March  29;   Nova  Scotia,  April  19 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  1;  Beaverhill,  April  8;  Beaverburn,  April  15 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Malancha,  April  2;  Ausonia,  April  9 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Quaker 
City,  March  31;  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5 — all  American  Hampton 
Roads. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  April  2;    Manchester  Producer,  April  8;  Man- 
chester Division,  April  16;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 
To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  April  9. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  7;  Consuelo,  April  5; 
Kelso,  April  27 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (call  at  Aberdeen  and  Hull  but  not  at 
Leith);  Quaker  City,  March  31;  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5 — all 
American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle). 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  28; 
Dorelian,  April  11 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Boston  City,  March  30; 
Bristol  City,  April  19 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15;  Quaker  City,  March  31;  McKees- 
port, April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  20. 

To  Gothenburg. — Svaneholm,  Swedish-America-JMexico  Line,  March  28  (also  calls  at 
Scandinavian  ports)  . 

To  St.  John's,  N fid.— Fort  Amherst,  March  28  and  April  11 ;  Fort  Townshend,  April  18 
— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  March  29;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19 — both 
Furness  Line;  Northern  Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  30,  April  13; 
Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand 
Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  Steamships  Co.  Ltd.,  April  1,  15  and  29; 
Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  April  4 
and  25. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  March  31;  Cathcart  (calls 
at  Kingston  only),  April  7;  Lady  Rodney,  April  14;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only), 
April  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  7;  Lady  Drake,  April 
21;  Lady  Nelson,  May  5 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  2  and  16  (calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered,  but  not  at 
Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  April  2;  Colborne,  April 
16;  Cornwallis,  May  2 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  April  6  and  May  4;  Lutz, 
April  20 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaimata,  March  30;  Kaikoura,  April 
30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Montreal,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  April  21. 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Malayan  Prince,  Furness-Prince  Line,  April  21. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  1;  Duchess  of  York,  April  8;  Montrose, 
April  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  March  31;  Beaverhill,  April  7;  Beaverburn,  April  14 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  March  31;  Manchester  Producer,  April  6;  Man- 
chester Division,  April  14;   Manchester  Exporter,  April  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  Cunard-Donaldson 
and  Dominion  Lines,  April  9. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Donaldson- At! antic  Line,  April  7. 
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To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairaesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  5. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  March  27;  Torr  Head,  April  10 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp,  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  7. 
To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Noli,  Capo  Line, 
April  21  (calls  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  30;  Lady  Drake,  April 
13;  Lady  Nelson,  April  27 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  29,  April  12  (does  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  calls  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Co.,  April  1,  15  and  29 
(cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports  with  transhipment  at 
Kingston) . 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Eastern  Glade,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  April  5. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaikoura,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  April  8  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Newcastle,  March  29;  City  of  Worcester,  April  14 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Langleebrook  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  March  27;  Biafra,  April  17 — both  Elder  Demp- 
ster Lines  Ltd. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  April  9;  Hikawa  Maru,  April  23;  Hiye 
Maru,  May  7 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  April  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  April  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Tyndareus,  April  5;  Ixion,  May  3 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  12;  Niagara,  May  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Tosari,  April  1;  Hoegh  Silver- 
light,  May  2 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Clydebank  (does  not  call  at  Papeete),  March  29;  Tolten,  April — both  Canadian-Australasian 
Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  April  19;  Anten,  May  15 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  April  2;  Lochgoil, 
April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls  Glasgow),  April  30;  Drechtdyk,  May  14 — all  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  April  15;  Seattle,  May  5 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Weser,  April  19;  Este,  May  18— both  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonio,  April  13;  Wis- 
consin, April  24 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  10;  Chisone, 
May  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira, 
and  Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  April  5;  Modjokerto,  May  7 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line 
(will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Hoyanger,  April  25;  Leikanger,  May  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office— Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

R.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  <  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  I3ulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome, 
Akasakaku,  Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  ol 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only— includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  OVERSEAS  TRADE  IN  1937 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  5,  1938. — The  Board  of  Trade  have  just  published  an 
analysis  of  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries  in  1937.  In  considering  the  changes  in  percentage  distribu- 
tion shown  hereunder,  as  compared  with  the  years  1936  and  1929  respectively, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  details  are  based  upon  the  aggregate  values 
of  trade  as  actually  recorded  during  the  several  periods  under  review  and  do  not 
take  into  account  either  the  changes  in  these  aggregate  values  or  variations  in 
volume  of  trade  consequent  upon  alterations  in  the  price  level. 

The  figures  disclose  the  very  decided  increase  which  has  occurred  in  the 
proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  derived  from  British  countries  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Import  Duties  Act  and  the  operation  of  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ments. In  1937  there  was  a  further,  although  small,  expansion  in  this  direction 
as  compared  with  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  1937 
in  the  proportion  of  United  Kingdom  exports  taken  by  British  countries,  This 
is  the  first  check  since  1933. 

The  general  situation  is  illustrated  in  the  appended  table: — 


1929 

1936 

1937 

1929 

1936 

1937 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Imports  from: 

£'ooo 

£'000 

f'000 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

359,004 

332,362 

405,162 

29.41 

39.20 

39.37 

861,761 

515.390 

623,903 

70.59 

60.80 

60.63 

1,220,765 

847,752 

1,029,065 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports  (U.K.  produce)  to: 

48.33 

324.499 

216.858 

252,110 

44.49 

49.22 

404,850 

223,747 

269,484 

55.51 

50.78 

51.67 

729,349 

440,605 

521,594 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports  (imported  merchan- 

dise) to: 

16.24 

23,062 

10,793 

12,206 

21.02 

17.76 

86,640 

49.976 

62,961 

78.98 

82.24 

83.76 

109,702 

60,769 

75,167 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Trade  with  British  Countries 

A  further  examination  of  the  returns  shows  that,  comparing  1937  with  1936, 
a  reduced  proportion  of  Great  Britain's  imports  was  received  from  the  self- 
governing  Dominions,  small  increases  in  respect  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  Newfoundland  being  offset  by  appreciable  declines  for  the  other  Dominions. 
Imports  from  India  were  proportionately  greater  than  a  year  earlier,  while  a 
relatively  large  increase  was  revealed  for  the  Colonies  as  a  whole.  The  net 
result  was  that  the  percentage  of  imports  from  British  countries  showed  a  slight 
improvement.  . 

The  percentage  of  exports  of  British  goods  to  the  Dominions  fell  slightly, 
mainly  due  to  the  smaller  share  absorbed  by  Ireland  and  the  Union  of  South 
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Africa.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Canada  was  the  only  Dominion  in  respect  to 
which  an  increase  was  recorded  in  1937  in  the  proportion  taken  of  British 
exports. 

Imports  by  Countries 

For  several  years  the  percentage  of  United  Kingdom  imports  obtained 
from  the  United  States  has  been  falling.  In  1937,  however,  this  movement  was 
reversed.  Whereas  in  1936  British  purchases  from  the  United  States  represented 
11  per  cent  of  her  total  import  trade,  the  corresponding  figure  last  year  was 
11-11  per  cent.  The  United  States  still  remains  Great  Britain's  most  important 
supplier. 

Canada  ranks  second,  although  the  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
imports  derived  from  the  Dominion  suffered  a  decline  from  8-86  per  cent  in 
1936  to  8-59  per  cent  in  1937.  The  nature  of  the  progress  which  Canadian 
producers  and  manufacturers  have  made  in  this  market  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  in  1929  Canada  supplied  only  3-80  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's 
imports. 

Australia  is  next  in  importance.  The  Commonwealth's  proportion  was  6-98 
per  cent  as  compared  with  7-25  per  cent  in  1936.  India  follows  with  6-30  per 
cent  as  compared  with  6-12  per  cent. 

Argentina's,  share  of  Britain's  import  trade  in  1937  was  5-83  per  cent  as 
against  5-31  per  cent  in  the  previous  year,  and  New  Zealand  occupies  sixth 
place  with  4-85  per  cent — a  slight  reduction  from  the  5-14  per  cent  of  1936. 

European  countries  are  next,  in  order  of  importance,  Denmark  being 
credited  with  3-55  per  cent,  Germany  with  3-52  per  cent,  and  the  Netherlands 
with  3-11  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  Exports 

South  Africa  tops  the  list  of  Britain's  overseas  customers,  although  the 
Union  lost  a  little  ground,  her  proportion  declining  to  7-94  per  cent  from  8-51 
per  cent  in  1936.  India  retains  second  place  with  7-50  per  cent  as  compared 
with  7-75  per  cent  in  1936.  Australia  is  third,  taking  7-20  per  cent  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  exports  as  against  7-32  per  cent  in  1936.  The  United  States 
absorbed  6-02  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  export  sales  as  compared  with 
6-27  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

Canada's  position  remained  practically  unaltered.  The  Dominion  ranked 
fifth  as  a  consumer  of  British  goods,  her  proportion  being  5-28  per  cent  as  against 
5-27  per  cent  in  1936. 

United  Kingdom  Exports  per  Head  of  the  Population  of  Importing 

Countries 

The  Board  of  Trade  analysis  includes  a  tabular  statement  showing  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  United  Kingdom  produce  and  manufactures  consigned 
to  leading  countries  per  head  of  the  population.  In  this  respect  New  Zealand 
is  outstanding.  In  that  Dominion  the  per  capita  consumption  value  of  British 
goods  was  £12  15s.  5d.;  the  corresponding  figure  in  1936  was  £10  19s.  8d. 

Ireland  is  second  with  £7  5s,  9d.  Thereafter,  in  order  of  importance,  come 
Australia  (£5  10s.  Id.),  Denmark  (£4  9s.  5d.),  Union  of  South  Africa  (£4  4s.  7d.), 
Norway  (£3  Is.  9d.),  and  Canada  (£2  10s,).  These  totals  in  all  cases  represent 
increases  and  demonstrate  the  growing  purchasing  power  which  was  a  feature 
of  the  year  in  countries  producing  primary  commodities. 

'  United  Kingdom  Trade  with  Canada 

The  following  statement  shows  the  import,  export,  and  re-export  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  in  1937  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years:  — 
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1935  1936  1937 

Imports                                                £56,010,400  £75,128,150  £88,386,294 

Exports                                                 21,382.663  23.242,807  27,561,603 

Re-exports                                               1,176,671  1,084,653  1,258,976 

The  increases  recorded  are  very  satisfactory.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1937 
were  17  per  cent  higher  than  in  1936,  and  exports  of  British  goods  to  Canada 
expanded  by  18  per  cent. 

The  total  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  other  chief  countries 
of  the  world  is  summarized  in  the  appended  table: — 


trade  of  the  united  kingdom  (imports,  exports,  and  re-exports)  during 

1935,  1936,  and  1937 


British  Empire 


British  India: 

Imports  , 

Exports  , 

Re-exports  

Australia: 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

New  Zealand : 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

British  West  Indies: 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Union  of  South  Africa: 

imports  , 

Exports  

Re-exports  

Irish  Free  State: 

Imports  , 

Exports  

Re-exports  

West  Africa: 

Imports  , 

Exports  

Re-exports  

East  Africa: 

Imports  , 

Exports  , 

Re-exports  

Straits  Settlements: 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  


1935 

1936 

1937 

£41.168,438 
37,849.092 
623,143 

£51,913,214 
34,121,978 
486,225 

£64,820,388 
39,103,728 
529,238 

54,285.846 
29,338.126 
699,557 

61.434,551 
32.255,842 
'723,493 

71,805,371 
37,530,725 
754,858 

38,122,742 
13.359,259 
272,641 

43.553,463 
17,297,278 
347,226 

49,889.879 
20,252,516 
316,603 

7,052,074 
4.907,810 
148,477 

8,007,651 
5,229,865 
130,921 

11,171,911 
6,190^59 
162,992 

13.683.403 
33,600.822 
655,189 

13,555,407 
37,511,021 
702,741 

17.955,947 
41.432,399 
756,086 

18.757,328 
20.239.597 
4,920,328 

20.364,613 
21.071,939 
4,901,900 

21,098,174 
21,596,548 
5,725,900 

8.216,927 
9.300.146 
500,110 

10.335,668 
li;393,120 
557,153 

14,224,110 
14.255.042 
766,300 

3,494.681 
2,920,514 
71,180 

4,837,091 
3,046,293 
79,869 

5.208,120 
3,977.468 
80,319 

7.274.133 
5,874,902 
125,971 

4.214,763 
6,384,076 
97.045 

7.391,986 
8,553.862 
135,527 

Foreign  Countries 

United  States  1935  1936  1937 

Imports   £87,521.579  £93,226,920  £114,248,943 

Exports   22,893.722  27,625.642  31.424,519 

Re-exports   7,225,179  9,148,032  10,926,874 

France: 

Imports   21,613.978  25,623.465  25,666,006 

Exports   16,701.595  17.751,953  21,404.515 

Re-exports   6,805,505  8,034,377  8,646,107 

Germany: 

Imports   30,076.170  33.002,134  30.188.372 

Exports   18,939,981  18,980.431  21,623,971 

Re-exports   7,445,742  6,815,702  7,300,913 

Italy: 

Imports   7,901,850  2.231,181  7.821,904 

Exports   6,799,275  533.114  4.940,941 

Re-exports   1,356,453  407,586  635,413 

Belgium: 

Imports   15,491,174  18,644,892  22.825,648 

Exports   8.680.479  9,466,433  11.160,757 

Re-exports   4,442,926  4,693,165  5,906,304 
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Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom — Concluded 


1935  1936  1937 

Netherlands: 

Imports   23,065,817  25,088,588  32,016,380 

Exports   11.657,839  12,343,033  15,031,919 

Re-exports   2,303,064  1,959,402  2,056,905 

Denmark: 

Imports   32.037,872  33,235,907  36,551,904 

Exports   13,759,198  14,943,471  16,881,929 

Re-exports   776,791  642,167  668,485 

Norway: 

Imports   8,213,347  8,940.273  11,577,165 

Exports   6.619,246  7,146,708  8,936,673 

Re-exports   386,614  252,164  375,015 

Sweden: 

Imports   17,009,544  20,628,767  26,231,647 

Exports   9.723,022  10,386,970  13,019,026 

Re-exports   818,574  909,738  955,973 

Soviet  Union: 

Imports   21,763,984  18,903,385  29,096,536 

Exports   3,482,510  3.507,300  3,083,023 

Re-exports   6,243,547  9,838,441  16,432,557 

Spain: 

Imports   11,119,060  10,515,485  8,627,931 

Exports   5.344,039  2,975,218  2,443,905 

Re-exports   414,284  242,195  967,390 

Greece: 

Imports   2,095,213  2,174,932  2,128,964 

Exports  :  2,924,373  3,321,702  2,954,913 

Re-exports   282,287  317,850  223,966 

Egypt: 

Imports  . .  12,725,698  13,542,592  14,360,049 

Exports   7.631,373  7,765,411  7,882,654 

Re-exports   204,466  182,997  146,778 

Argentina: 

Imports   43,966,596  45,059,682  59,927,054 

Exports   15,256,670  15,266,220  20,051,421 

Re-exports   344,076  273,937  348,517 

Brazil ; 

Imports   7,194,266  9,844,380  8,539,132 

Exports   4,757,152  4,758,569  7,055,247 

Re-exports   138,550  107,040  157,937 

China: 

Imports   6,259,494  7,618,426  8,342,168 

Exports   5,021,523  5,780,445  5,822,015 

Re-exports   36,442  55,274  64,165 

Japan,  including  Formosa: 

Imports   8,254,767  9,772,169  11,860,216 

Exports   4,005,680  3,563,789  4,328,140 

Re-exports   131,619  89,880  384,247 


BACON  AND  HAM  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

IN  1937 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  1,  1938. — Operations  of  the  pig  and  bacon  marketing 
schemes  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  temporarily  suspended  in  the  early  part 
of  1937  except  for  the  grading  system.  The  quota  on  foreign  imports  of  bacon, 
however,  continued. 

Bacon 

Imports  of  bacon  from  foreign  countries  in  1937,  amounting  to  5,028,128 
cwts.,  snowed  an  increase  of  57,000  cwtsi.  over  the  1936  figure;  the  Empire  sup- 
plied 1,897,257  cwts.,  an  increase  of  300,000  cwts.  or  10  per  cent.  As  compared 
with  the  peak  year  of  1932  the  total  imports  showed  a  reduction  of  39  per  cent 
or  4,400,000  cwts. 

The  quantity  imported  from  Denmark  amounted  to  3,429,427  cwts.  and 
greatly  exceeded  that  from  all  others.  Canada,  with  a  contribution  of  1,387,000 
"wts.,  was  easily  in  second  place.   Ireland  was  in  third  place  with  509,800  cwts., 
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and  the  Netherlands  and  Poland  followed  with  481,000  and  442,300  cwts.  respec- 
tively. United  States  shipments  were  small,  being  less  than  her  quota  alloca- 
tion. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  imports  of  bacon  during  the  past 
three  years: — 

Imports  of  Bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1935,  1936,  and  1937 

1935 
Cwts. 

Ireland   458,419 

Canada   919,064 

Australia  ; ,  . .  332 

Other  Empire  countries                   . .  . .  317 

Denmark   3,826,386 

Netherlands   508,666 

Poland   430,456 

Sweden   257,409 

Lithuania   165,318 

Estonia   45,521 

Soviet  Russia   46,510 

Latvia   32.810 

Finland   22,292 

Hungary   20,793 

Norway   20,290 

Yugoslavia   21,188 

Roumania   20,911 

Bulgaria   16,944 

Belgium   12,856 

Luxemburg   6,134 

Switzerland   12,273 

Czechoslovakia   3,651 

France   8,744 

Italy   62 

Austria   531 

United  States   20,011 

Argentina   28,414 

Brazil   20,528 

Other  foreign  countries   75 

Total  Empire  countries   1,378,132 

Total  foreign  countries   5,548,773 

Total  all  countries   6,926,905 


1936 

1937 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

505,162 

509,809 

1,092,360 

1,387,006 

414 

127 

7' 

315 

3,373,415 

3,429,427 

484,737 

481,067 

408,432 

442,382 

241,604 

250,046 

193,605 

187,949 

43,175 

40,506 

41,735 

27,161 

36,366 

37,096 

20  912 

91  997 

1L843 

11,683 

li;490 

11,608 

9  ft  8  ft  ^ 

111  A7 

11,656 

12,256 

9,933 

9,778 

9,800 

10,256 

1,646 

1 

652 

2,533 

581 

10 

21 

184 

2 

16,935 

6,969 

26,515 

27,798 

5,905 
2 

7,104 

1,597,943 

1,897,257 

4,971,765 

5,028,128 

6,569,708 

6,925,385 

BRITISH  BACON 

According  to  a  statement  by  the  Bacon  Marketing  Board,  the  amount  of 
bacon  put  into  cure  by  registered  curers  in  Great  Britain  since  the  inception  of 
the  bacon  marketing  scheme  was  as  follows: — 

Output  of 
British  Curers  Inc.  or  Dec. 


Year                                                                             Cwts.  Per  Cent 

1934    1,736,183   

1935    2,376,891  +36.9 

1936    2,756,808  +15.9 

1937    2,448,186  -11.2 


The  pig  population  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  official  census 
in  December  last,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1936  and 
1935,  was  3,914,000,  4,056,000,  and  4,113,000  respectively.  In  Scotland  the  pig 
population  in  December,  1935,  was  272,000  and  in  December,  1936,  257,000. 
Figures  are  not  available  for  December,  1937,  but  according  to  a  special  census 
in  September  there  were  276,000  pigs  in  Scotland. 

Discussions  have  taken  place  between  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  the  Pigs  Control  Board,  and  the  Bacon  Board  with  a  view  to  recon- 
structing the  terms  of  the  bacon  marketing  scheme  and  resuming  operations. 
The  year  closed,  however,  without  an  agreement  being  reached.  The  response 
to  the  official  appeals  for  increased  production  of  pigs  has  been  disappointing, 
contract  offerings  being  314,000  carcasses  short  of  the  minimum  requirements. 
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FLUCTUATING  SUPPLIES  OF  CANADIAN  BACON 

Regularity  of  supply  is  important  and  necessary  in  building  up  a  trade  con- 
nection for  Canadian  bacon  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  and  as  an  aid  to 
keeping  prices  at  a  reasonably  constant  level.  During  1937  there  was  more 
irregularity  in  Canadian  shipments  than  during  1936,  also  a  substantial  spread 
in  quantities.  Bacon  is  a  non-storable  product,  being  handled  in  large  volume; 
an  increase  of  55  per  cent  or  over  in  imports  in  a  few  weeks'  time  makes  it 
impossible  to  place  this  surplus  on  the  market  without  causing  price  fluctuations. 
Canada  is  the  only  overseas  bacon  supplier  out  of  twenty  countries  which  has 
the  freedom  of  the  British  market  so  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  and  her  imports 
are  easily  the  second  largest,  with  Denmark  leading. 

All  foreign  countries  have  import  bacon  quotas,  which  have  been  regularly 
adjusted  downwards  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  to  make  a  place 
in  the  market  for  the  increased  quantities  of  home  and  Canadian  bacon. 

The  problem  of  building  up  a  permanent  regular  distribution  of  Canadian 
bacon  at  more  remunerative  prices  would  be  greatly  simplified  if  weekly  imports 
were  more  nearly  uniform  in  quantity  throughout  the  year.  The  quality  of 
Canadian  bacon  is  much  better  than  in  the  past,  but  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  selection  of  weights.  Sides  weighing  55  to  65  pounds  are  favoured 
rather  than  light  and  heavy  sizes. 

Hams 

Canada  replaced  the  United  States  in  1937  as  the  largest  supplier  of  hams 
to  the  British  market,  the  imports  being  314,606  cwts.  and  311,746  cwts.  respec- 
tively. Imports  from  Empire  countries  increased  by  10  per  cent  in  1937  and 
represented  49  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  45  per  cent  in 
1936.  Shipments  from  Canada  were  13  per  cent  higher,  while  those  from  Ire- 
land declined  31  per  cent.  Canadian  hams  are  appreciated  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  high  quality. 

Imports  of  hams  from  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  1935,  1936,  and  1937 
are  as  follows: — 

1935  1936  1937 

Cwts.         Cwts.  Cwts. 

Canada   190,695       277,578  314,606 

Ireland   20,207        22,522  15,619 

Poland   21,870        12,385  2,751 

United  States   419.231       332,848  311,746 

Argentina   20,159        24,465  29,229 

Brazil   3,489  835  278 

Total  Empire   210,905       300,410  330,225 

Total  foreign   465,862       371,256  344,777 

Total  all  countries   676,767       671,666  675,002 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND,  1937 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  7,  1938. — Business  in  the  North  of  England  and  North 
Midlands  showed  some  signs  of  losing  momentum  in  the  closing  months  of  1937 
but  the  immediate  outlook  for  1938  can  still  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The 
position  is  not  so  much  affected  by  the  amount  of  business  actually  transacted 
as  by  fears  that  the  peak  of  activity  has  been  passed  and  by  the  possibility 
of  some  sort  of  recession.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  commodities  and  the 
change  in  conditions  in  the  United  States  have  been  strong  contributory  causes 
to  this  situation.  Through  their  influence  on  commodities,  economic  conditions 
in  the  United  States  cannot  fail  to  have  repercussions  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  being  carefully  watched. 
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Import  trade  continues  satisfactory  on  the  Mersey  side,  but  the  outlook  for 
export  trade  seems  less  clear.  Manchester,  the  centre  of  the  cotton  industry, 
was  more  active  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  than  for  some  years,  but  a  set- 
back occurred  in  the  closing  months.  Business  in  Sheffield  continues  good  and 
shows  every  prospect  of  being  maintained  for  some  time  in  the  future.  Notting- 
ham, the  centre  of  the  lace  trade  and  the  seat  of  other  important  industries, 
including  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  undergarments,  bicycles,  tobacco,  and 
drugs,  has  enjoyed  a  reasonably  good  year.  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
the  year  closed  with  prospects  less  bright  than  at  the  opening;  the  woollen 
industry,  while  very  active  until  the  autumn,  later  suffered  some  curtailment 
brought  on  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  wool.  In  leather  and  engineering,  of 
which  Leeds  is  the  centre,  trade  has  remained  good.  In  Hull,  dependent  on 
shipping  and  the  importation  of  grain  and  oil  seeds,  trade  still  remains  fair. 
On  the  northeast  coast,  which  includes  the  Tyne  and  Tees  rivers,  conditions  are 
highly  favourable,  although  the  outlook  for  shipbuilding  is  less  assured.  On 
the  northwest  coast  at  Barrow-in-Furness  the  steel  and  iron  plants  are  exceed- 
ingly busy  and  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time,  but  the  prospects  for  ship- 
building are  the  same  as  on  the  northeast  coast. 

The  slackening  in  trade  is  so  far  confined  mostly  to  the  industries  produc- 
ing consumers'  goods.  In  the  capital  goods  industries  orders  are  being  well 
maintained  and  the  supplies  of  raw  material  are  becoming  less  difficult  to  obtain. 
While  activity  in  the  building  industry  is  being  maintained,  there  is  a  down- 
ward tendency  in  the  value  of  the  plans  passed  by  local  authorities. 

Cotton 

That  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry  has  enjoyed  better  conditions  in  the 
past  year  than  for  some  years  is  shown  by  the  trading  results  of  a  number  of 
the  cotton  spinning  mills.  Comparison  with  1931  shows  a  striking  difference. 
In  that  year  mills  recorded  a  loss  of  over  £2,000,000,  while  in  1937  a  profit  of 
approximately  £1,670,000  is  shown.  This  compares  with  a  profit  of  £317,000 
in  1936.  More  than  140  mills  paid  an  average  dividend  of  4-04  per  cent  as 
compared  with  2-06  per  cent  in  1936.  In  spite  of  the  setback  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  industry  appears  to  be  in  a  much  sounder  position  than  it  has  for  some 
time. 

The  total  value  of  yarns  and  cotton  manufactures  exported  during  1937  was 
£68,532,000  as  compared  with  £61,518,000  in  the  previous  year  and  £60,171,000 
in  1935.  In  piece-goods  1,921,918,000  square  yards  were  exported  in  1937,  as 
compared  with  1,916,752,000  in  1936  and  1,948,431,000  in  1935.  In  yarns  the 
exports  for  1937,  1936,  and  1935  were  159,000,000  pounds,  151,000,000  pounds, 
and  142,000,000  pounds  respectively. 

Owing  to  purchases  by  the  Spindles  Board  during  the  past  year  the  Lanca- 
shire spindle  capacity  declined  from  45,875,000  mule  equivalents  to  42,493,000, 
which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  unemployed  spindles  from 
10,600,000  in  September,  1936,  to  3,900,000  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

Wool 

Production  in  the  wool  and  wool  textile  industry  in  the  first  half  of  1937 
reached  a  point  as  high  as  at  any  time  since  the  war,  and  brought  unemployment 
to  a  level  slightly  below  7  per  cent.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  setback 
occurred,  resulting  from  the  drop  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  which  amounted 
to  25  per  cent  for  Australian  and  South  African  and  over  30  per  cent  for  New 
Zealand  wool.  The  price  declined  from  31d.  in  March  to  24d.  in  November. 
While  the  home  market  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  output,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  40  per  cent,  partly  in  fully  manufactured  wool  tex- 
tiles, was  exported. 
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One  feature  that  may  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  woollen  industry 
is  the  possible  effect  of  the  production  of  artificial  wool.  Four  years  ago  Germany 
was  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  Australian  fine  wool,  her  purchases  amounting 
to  about  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  in  German 
imports  of  this  commodity  is  ascribed  to  the  increasing  manufacture  of  artificial 
wool.  In  1933  this  amounted  to  only  5,000  tons,  but  by  1935  it  had  increased 
to  19,000  tons  and  in  1936  to  45,000  tons.  It  is  expected  that  1937  will  show  a 
total  production  of  90,000  tons.  Great  improvements  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  the  artificial  fibre  in  its  wet  and  dry  tensile 
strengths,  elasticity,  and  resistance  to  bending  and  fatigue,  while  even  the  crimp 
of  wool  has  been  imitated. 

Building  Industry 

The  building  and  contracting  industry  now  employs  1,100,000  people,  an 
increase  of  over  200,000  in  the  last  six  years.  The  gross  value  of  building  and 
contracting  has  increased  from  £340,000,000  in  1930  to  about  £400,000,000  in 
1936. 

There  still  remains  a  large  amount  of  building  to  be  done  in  the  North  of 
England,  not  only  in  slum  clearance  and  the  abatement  of  over-crowding,  but 
also  in  commercial  building  to  replace  obsolete  structures.  Building  by  local 
authorities  is  likely  to  continue  at  its  present  rate,  but  most  authorities  appear 
to  agree  that  the  activity  shown  by  private  enterprise  in  the  last  few  years  will 
now  begin  to  decline,  The  value  of  building  plans  approved  by  140  of  146  local 
authorities  during  December,  however,  showed  a  substantial  rise  of  as  much 
as  12-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  December  of  the  previous  year.  The  com- 
parative values  were  £9,764,000  and  £8,776,000.  The  value  of  building  plans 
passed  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  amounted  to  £100,800,000  as  com- 
pared with  £108,000,000  in  the  same  period  in  1936. 

While  the  position  as  to  future  building  is  at  present  somewhat  obscure 
and  the  timber  trade  are  not  able  to  form  an  opinion,  probably  by  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  the  outlook  will  be  clearer.  The  prospects  are  naturally  of 
considerable  importance  to  Canadian  timber  interests,  as  in  view  of  heavy 
inventories,  a  slackening  in  the  building  industry  would  inevitably  have  reper- 
cussions on  the  consumption  of  timber. 

Iron  and  Steel 

All  branches  of  the  steel  trade  in  the  Sheffield  district  are  employed  to 
capacity,  and  production  figures  are  breaking  all  previous  records.  In  spite 
of  this,  some  firms  are  behind  with  deliveries,  and  prosperity  seems  assured  for 
a  considerable  time  ahead.  There  is  a  good  local  supply  of  basic  steel  scrap 
and  further  large  importations  are  anticipated. 

The  lighter  trades'  conditions  in  engineering  remain  good,  and  several  impor- 
tant orders  have  been  placed  during  the  past  month.  All  sections  of  the  Sheffield 
tool  trade  continue  busy  and  conditions  are  satisfactory.  The  export  trade  con- 
tinues to  show  steady  improvement  and  the  1938  statistics  should  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  those  of  1937.  In  cutlery  and  plate  both  the  home  market 
and  the  export  trade  are  showing  improvement  over  last  year  and  the  prospects 
for  the  new  year  are  encouraging. 

According  to  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation,  the  output  of  the  steel 
industry  in  1937  amounted  to  12,900,000  tons  for  steel  ingots  and  castings,  an 
increase  of  3,000,000  tons  over  1935.  The  increased  earnings  of  the  various 
concerns  have  made  it  possible  to  modernize  and  greatly  improve  a  number  of 
plants.  The 'great  activity  in  the  steel  industry  not  only  applies  to  Sheffield  but 
to  the  northeast  and  northwest  coasts  and  to  Lincolnshire.  On  the  northeast 
coast  the  demand  for  pig  iron  exceeded  the  supply  and  deliveries  fell  into 
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arrears.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  past  year  increased  month  by 
month  and  finally  reached  a  production  of  nearly  3,000,000  tons  of  steel  and 
over  2,400,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  a  substantial  increase  over  1936. 

Coal 

In  Northumberland  the  coal  situation  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  although 
German  competition  has  made  itself  felt.  In  Durham  the  position  was  reported 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  be  steady,  with-  the  supply  sold  well  ahead.  In  Shef- 
field the  year  closed  with  the  demand  for  industrial  fuels  continuing  on  a  satis- 
factory basis,  but  export  trade  was  reported  to  be  quiet. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  development  in  the  mechanization  of  collieries.  In 
1913  barely  6  per  cent  of  the  output  of  coal  was  mechanically  cut,  whereas  in 
1936  no  less  than  55  per  cent  represented  the  output  of  machines.  Another  form 
of  mechanization  has  been  the  replacement  of  the  pit  pony  by  the  mechanical 
tractor.  These  changes  have  tended  to  increase  the  per  capita  output  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  from  a  little  under  23  cwt.  per  shift  to  about  30  cwt. 

Shipbuilding 

Activity  in  shipbuilding  has  shown  a  tendency  to  diminish,  with  the  tonnage 
of  ships  under  construction  in  the  last  quarter  of  1937  approximately  60,000 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  three  months.  There  is  still,  however,  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  in  hand. 

A  factor  in  favour  of  the  industry  is  the  large  number  of  vessels,  estimated 
at  19,000,000  gross  tons,  that  are  over  twenty  years  old.  In  addition,  immense 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  design  and  construction  of  ships  in  the 
last  ten  years,  making  for  economy  in  operation. 


CANNED  SALMON  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1937 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  9,  1938. — Retail  sales  of  canned  salmon  in  the  United 
Kingdom  throughout  1937  were  satisfactory  despite  a  tendency  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  to  an  increase  all  round  in  c.i.f.  values.  Owing  to  an  increasing 
demand  and  higher  costs  of  cans,  freights,  labour,  etc.,  the  1937  world  pack  was 
on  the  whole  high.  Latest  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  production  costs  for  the 
1938  pack  may  be  still  higher,  necessitating  a  further  rise  in  retail  prices.  If 
there  is  a  resulting  falling  off  in  the  demand,  imports  will  be  curtailed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  imports  of  canned  salmon  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  seven  years: — ■ 

Imports  of  Canned  Salmon  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1931  to  1937 


Canada  Sfmet  Japan  United  States  Total 

1931   £822,290  £1,861.447  £   196,628  £  885,980  £3,808,158 

1932   617,573  1,551.252  390,794  818.912  3,384,159 

1933   549,458  1,021.795  353,916  713>00  2,645,168 

1934   672,849  1.520.486  1,082.465  1.151,030  4,440,927 

1935   697,711  1.049.304  825,091  1,309.837  3,886,695 

1936   765,504  1,013,901  1,063,799  1,277,832  4,125,312 

1937   786,980  1,074,635  1,592,308  1,065,966  4,522,291 


The  foregoing  table  indicates  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Japan  as  a  sup- 
plier to  this  market  and  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that,  while  imports  from  Russia  have  remained  more  or 
less  stationary  in  recent  years  and  those  from  the  United  States  have  tended 
to  decline,  the  value  credited  to  Canada  has  shown  a  steady  increase  since  1933. 
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Market  Notes  on  the  Various  Packs 
canadian 

There  was  no  carry-over  of  any  appreciable  size  from  1936  of  sockeye 
salmon,  and  prices  throughout  the  year  remained  fairly  steady.  First  quality 
remained  at  the  level  of  about  55s.  c.i.f.  for  ninety-six  4's,  while  slightly  lower 
qualities  ranged  down  to  50s.  The  year  ended  with  the  high  quality  a  little 
easier,  and  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  cases  still  remained  in  packers  hands. 

Canadian  cohoe  halves  opened  at  39s.  to  40s.  per  case,  but  owing  to  the 
pack  being  small,  little  business  was  done.   This  applied  also  to  cohoe  talis. 

Canadian  pinks  have  never  been  well  received  on  this  market,  and  the 
quantity  sold  was  small.  The  price  of  tails  varied  from  17s.  to  17s.  7d.  c.i.f. 
per  case  of  forty-eight,  and  halves  from  21s.  to  23s.  lOd.  In  1937  a  quantity 
of  chum  salmon  appeared  on  the  market;  this  undoubtedly  tended  to  adversely 
affect  the  interest  in  pinks. 

Present  prices  are  approximately  the  same  as  those  given  above. 

ALASKAN 

There  was  only  a  small  carry-over  of  Alaskan  salmon  from  1936.  High 
prices  were  indicated  by  unsatisfactory  first  reports  of  the  1937  pack,  and 
movement  was  slow.  The  pack,  however,  was  greater  than  generally  expected, 
and  the  high  prices  were  not  maintained.  C.i.f.  values  opened  at  36s.  9d.  and 
closed  the  year  at  39s.  6d.  per  case  of  forty-eight  l's,  although  in  July  and 
August  sales  were  made  at  41s.  5d.  Spot  prices  moved  from  39s.  in  January 
to  45s.  in  September  and  October,  closing  the  year  at  42s.  6d.  C.i.f.  values  at 
present  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  37s.  6d. 

Alaska  cohoes  opened  in  1937  at  high  prices  and  business  was  restricted. 
January  quotations  were  around  34s.  and  moved  to  35s.  c.i.f.  for  ninety-six  ^'s 
in  May.  The  demand  for  these  goods,  however,  remained  very  slow,  principally 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  Kamchatka  silver  ^'s. 

SIBERIAN 

The  Kamchatka  red  salmon  pack  was  large  and  costly,  and  prices  were 
uncertain.  Packers  were  inclined  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the  pack  in  the  hope  of 
more  stable  conditions  later  in  the  year.  Duty-paid  prices  of  forty-eight  l's 
ranged  from  37s.  6d.  to  47s.  6d.  in  October,  November,  and  December.  The 
opening  price  for  ^'s  was  45s.  6d.,  moving  up  to  from  51s,  to  52s.  6d.  during  the 
autumn  months.  Quotations  for  throughout  the  year  were  from  32s.  6d.  to 
35s,  6d.  per  case  of  ninety-six.  There  were  no  offers  during  November  and 
December. 

The  1937  pack  of  silver  salmon  constituted  a  record.  They  were  in  good 
supply  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  prices  started  at  25s.  6d.  per  case  of 
forty-eight  l's,  duty  paid,  and  the  stocks  were  rapidly  cleared  as  the  year 
advanced.  The  price  firmed  in  October  to  28s.  6d.  on  reports  that  the  new  pack 
would  be  restricted  in  size.  The  year  closed  with  a  few  good-quality  silvers 
being  offered  at  less  than  30s. 

Since  the  end  of  the  year  the  only  change  in  respect  to  Siberian  has  been  a 
slight  easing  in  the  price  of  reds. 

UNITED  STATES 

Owing  to  an  increased  local  demand,  prices  of  United  States  cohoes  were 
firm  and  active  throughout  most  of  the  year.   During  the  autumn  months  they 
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moved  from  29s.  to  36s.  c.i.f.  per  case  of  forty-eight  l's,  tall,  with  little  business 
being  done  at  the  higher  price.  As  usual,  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
quality  offered.  The  duty-paid  price  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
was  around  35s.  for  finest  quality,  poorer  qualities  being  quoted  at  from  30s. 
upwards.  Sales  of  this  pack,  however,  were  slow  owing  to  the  attractive  prices 
quoted  from  other  sources. 

JAPANESE 

Japanese  pink  salmon  J's  opened  at  18s.  duty  paid  per  case  of  ninety-six, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  sold  freely  at  this  price.  Quotations 
gradually  increased  to  18s.  3d.,  and  at  periods  during  the  summer  touched  19s. 
3d.  The  consumption  of  Japanese  tails  during  the  year  was  good,  prices  hold- 
ing well  during  the  first  half  at  14s.  6d.  duty  paid  per  case  of  forty-eight.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  months  the  price  firmed  to  15s.,  at  which  it  held  until  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Marketing  and  Grading 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Japanese  and  Siberian  (Kamchatka)  packs  destined 
for  this  market  each  year  is  purchased  and  distributed  by  three  or  four  firms 
having  branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  benefit  to  the  trade,  for  the  reason  that  prices  are  kept  reason- 
ably firm  and  supplies  regular.  The  Canadian  pack,  on  the  other  hand,  reaches 
the  market  through  many  channels. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  grading  and  pricing,  importers  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  grades  into  which  the  several  qualities  of  Canadian  salmon 
fall  are  too  broad  in  their  scope,  the  result  being  that  often  the  salmon  placed 
in  a  certain  grade,  though  quoted  at  one  price,  is  not  all  of  uniform  quality. 
Some  of  it  might  be  slightly  under  the  quality  indicated,  but  the  difference  is 
not  sufficient  to  place  it  in  a  lower  grade.  The  suggestion  is  offered  to  Canadian 
packers  that  their  grades  be  increased  in  number  and  thereby  be  more  rigidly 
defined  both  as  to  price  and  quality.  Importers  well  acquainted  with  types  and 
qualities  of  British  Columbia  salmon  and  who  know  the  sources  from  which 
each  is  taken  state  that  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  them  if  packers  would 
make  separate  quotations  for  each  type  of  salmon.  A  quotation,  for  instance, 
on  a  mixture  of  Fraser  and  Rivers  Inlet  does  not  meet  with  favour.  While  both 
may  be  first  grade  according  to  Canadian  regulations,  they  are  two  different 
types  of  fish  to  the  importer  who  puts  them  on  sale  under  his  own  label  and 
wishes  the  quality  to  be  strictly  uniform.  It  is  considered,  furthermore,  that 
the  source  of  Canadian  salmon,  as  well  as  its  grade,  should  be  a  factor  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  price. 

Publicity 

As  in  other  territories,  an  effort  is  being  made  in  the  North  of  England  to 
increase  the  sales  of  Canadian  salmon,  both  chilled  and  canned,  through  a 
publicity  campaign.  Special  window  displays  are  arranged  for  with  the 
important  shops  throughout  the  territory  to  last  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Where 
possible,  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  demonstrations  inside  the  shops. 
Supplies  of  attractive  posters,  specially  designed  showcards,  and  other  material 
for  window  dressing  have  been  distributed  freely,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
managers  of  all  the  leading  chain  store  and  co-operative  societies  as  well  as 
private  shop-owners  has  been  enlisted. 
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APPLE  JUICE  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  10,  1938. — In  a  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1697  (August  8,  1936),  page  261,  reference  was  made  to  the 
development  of  a  new  fruit  juice  industry  in  England  as  a  result  of  research 
work  carried  out  at  the  Fruit  and  Cider  Research  Station  of  the  University  of 
Bristol.  Further  study  has  been  given  recently  to  the  problem  of  manufacturing 
a  pure,  unfermented  apple  juice  direct  from  the  press.  One  of  the  purposes 
behind  this  work  is  the  utilization  of  non-vintage  varieties  of  cider  apples. 
Among  the  many  difficulties  experienced,  it  was  found  that  these  varieties  do 
not  all  mature  at  the  same  time;  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  investigators,  however, 
to  secure  juices  characterized  by  their  uniformity. 


Varieties  of  Apples  Used 


The  apples  which  come  to  maturity  at  various  periods,  and  which  were 
used  in  the  experiments  were  as  follows: — 


Early  Maturing 

Worcester  Pearmain, 
Bismark, 
Grosvenor, 
Early  Victoria. 


Mid-Season 

Lord  Derby, 
Wealthy, 
Annie  Elizabeth, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Laxton's  Superb. 


Late  Varieties 

Bramley's  Seedling 
Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Newton  Wonder. 


The  first  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  was  that  of  storing  the  juices  of 
each  variety  when  extracted  and,  at  a  later  date,  blending  them  as  required. 
This  has  now  been  successfully  achieved,  and  a  product  has  finally  been  developed 
which  has  passed  all  the  tests  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  so  that  it  can  be 
sold  under  the  National  Mark. 


Method  of  Manufacture 

In  the  course  of  manufacture  the  juice  of  the  apples  passes  through  no  less 
than  eight  processes  after  the  initial  milling  and  pressing.  These  include  two 
separate  pasteurizations,  in  each  of  which  the  juice  goes  through  a  metal  con- 
tainer immersed  in  boiling  water,  so  that  its  temperature  is  raised  to  85°  C.  in 
from  25  to  30  seconds. 

The  juice  is  already  manufactured  by  several  firms,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  surpasses  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  pleasant  drink  the  similar 
product  made  in  Germany  and  sold  to  the  extent  of  15,000,000  gallons  last  year. 
It  is  packed  in  half-pint  cans,  the  inside  of  which  are  lacquered  and  coated  with 
wax.  These  containers  are  believed  to  have  many  advantages  over  bottles.  They 
are  non-returnable  and  there  are  no  breakages.  They  save  40  per  cent  in  storage 
space  and  55  per  cent  in  weight.  They  are  easy  to  open  and,  as  they  are  used 
only  once,  are  essentially  hygienic. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  apple  juice  process  now 
in  use  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Copies  are 
available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application. 
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CONDENSED  AND  POWDERED  MILK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  March  4,  1938. — Owing  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  charged  on 
imports  of  condensed  or  powdered  milk,  this  market  offers  practically  no  outlet 
for  producers  abroad,  except  to  those  who  were  firmly  established  when  the 
local  industry  started. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  domestic  industry  supplies  the 
Union's  requirements.  Generally,  however,  owing  to  dry  periods  and  poor  pas- 
tures, there  is  a  decline  in  the  production  of  milk,  and  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber it  is  necessary  to  import  supplies  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  These  imports, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  domestic  producers  who  main- 
tain the  same  price  throughout  the  year,  absorbing  any  temporary  loss  them- 
selves. 

In  1936  Canada  supplied  only  600  pounds  out  of  total  imports  of  25,616 
pounds  of  skimmed  or  separated  condensed  milk,  but  in  desiccated  full  cream 
the  Dominion's  share  amounted  to  51,959  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  218,924 
pounds. 

Milk  Powder 

No  skim-milk  powder  is  imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  only 
whole  milk  powder  or  full  cream. 

The  imports  of  desiccated  full  cream  for  the  years  1934  to  1936  inclusive 
were  as  follows: — 

1934  1935  1936 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Holland   556,911       221,889  142,056 

Canada   30,826        43,240  51,959 

United  States   3,583         13,067  17,756 

Denmark   2,688  1,680  5,820 

United  Kingdom   2,103  1,233 

Australia       100 

Total   594,052       281,979  218,924 

Spray  whole  milk  powder  or  full  cream  is  the  type  principally  imported. 
This  is  packed  in  wooden  crates  in  tins  of  4^  ounces,  1  pound,  2^  pounds,  and 
5  pounds.  It  is  largely  used  for  household  purposes  and  also  by  the  confectionery 
trade.  For  the  latter  it  is  packed  in  50-pound  tins,  two  tins  to  the  case,  and 
usually  sold  in  half-ton  lots. 

The  duty  on  powdered  milk  is  4^d.  per  pound. 

Condensed  Milk 

There  is  no  sweetened  skim  condensed  milk  imported  into  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  only  sweetened  whole  milk  of  9  per  cent  butterfat.  This  is  packed 
in  14-ounce  tins,  forty-eight  to  the  wooden  crate. 

Imports  of  condensed  and  skimmed  or  separated  milk  into  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  for  the  vears  1934  to  1936  inclusive  were  as  follows: — 


Condensed,  full  cream: 

United  Kingdom  . . 

Irish  Free  State  . . 

Denmark  

Holland  

Germany  

Total  

Skimmed  or  separated: 

Holland  

United  Kingdom  . . 

Canada   

United  States  . . 

Australia  

Total  


1934 

1935 

1936 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

19,616 

11,294 

1,322,410 

321,708 

331,362 

365,460 

596.267 

29,795 

32,922 

64,016 

24,736 

6,507 

5,400 

1,926,221 

402,423 

1,736,957 

21,073 

22,967 

19,264 

1,232 
96 

18 

5,040 

600 

528 

300 

570 

142 

22,929 

23,285 

25,616 
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Sweetened  whole  condensed  milk  and  cream  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
household  purposes,  while  the  bakery  and  confectionery  trade  use  the  skimmed 
or  separated  milk. 

The  duty  on  condensed  milk  is  15s.  per  100  pounds. 

Additional  information  respecting  prices,  terms,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  to 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA,  1937 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  February  4,  1938. — Business  conditions  throughout  India  were 
generally  satisfactory  during  1937.  There  was  no  lack  of  evidence  that  India 
shared  in  the  world-wide  recovery  so  noticeable  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
or  that,  in  common  with  various  other  essentially  agricultural  countries,  this 
revival  resulted  in  numerous  material  benefits.  The  year  had  begun  in  an 
atmosphere  of  widespread  optimism,  but  much  of  this  had  been  dissipated  by 
its  close,  following  various  and  important  recessions  in  commodity  prices  and 
the  general  outlook. 

Agriculture  and  Industry 

India's  agricultural  industries  derived  appreciable  encouragement  from 
enhanced  world  prices  for  many  farm  products.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
oil  seeds,  but  also  in  the  case  of  wheat,  foreign  demand  was  keen  and  prices 
firm  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Competition  from  other  producing 
countries  tended,  towards  its  close,  to  cloud  the  outlook  for  overseas  sales  of 
oilseeds  and  groundnuts,  two  of  India's  most  important  crops.  Business  in 
raw  cotton  was  adversely  affected  by  the  political  situation  in  China  and 
Japan,  while  an  unusually  large  crop  in  the  United  States  brought  about  a 
serious  decline  in  prices  of  this  commodity.  In  so  far  as  jute  is  concerned, 
however,  the  situation  was  more  favourable,  both  export  prices  and  the  volume 
of  overseas  shipments  having  been  well  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

Domestic  manufactures  have  also  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  cotton 
manufacturing  industry,  partly  as  a  result  of  diminished  Japanese  competi- 
tion, has  enjoyed  a  boom  period  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  sales.  The  iron 
and  steel  industries  also  experienced  more  favourable  conditions  than  for 
several  previous  seasons,  even  though  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  first  eight 
months  was  not  subsequently  maintained.  Both  the  coal  and  tea  industries 
made  more  limited  but  still  substantial  advancement,  and  of  all  the  important 
industrial  undertakings  only  jute  •manufacturing  showed  disappointing  results; 
the  volume  of  production,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  every  major  industry  except 
oil  refining  and  match  manufacturing,  showed  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
figures  for  the  two  preceding  years. 

Earnings  of  the  state  railways,  a  reliable  index  of  general  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  showed  a  large  increase  over  those  of  the  previous 
year,  tempered  only  by  a  considerable  falling  off  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Extensive  work  is  now  under  way  in  the  mining  industry  with  the 
object  of  increasing  production  from  existing  undertakings  and  opening  up 
several  new  enterprises.  In  the  field  of  communications,  air  transport  facilities 
have  been  greatly  improved,  and  a  basis  has  been  laid  for  still  further  develop- 
ment. The  extension  of  air  services  within  India  and  of  those  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  several  adjacent  countries  is  expected  to  result  in  many  benefits 
to  the  local  business  community. 

Public  Finance 

In  the  field  of  public  finance  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  increase  in 
revenue,  and  it  is  already  anticipated  that  with  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
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in  March,  1938,  a  considerable  excess  over  average  receipts  may  be  recorded. 
Customs,  excise,  and  income  tax  revenues  have  to  date  been  larger  than  fore- 
cast in  the  budget,  while  the  earnings  of  the  railways  (as  noted  above)  have 
also  exceeded  expectations.  Expenditures  have  been  slightly  above  normal 
but  to  only  a  comparatively  small  extent.  This  favourable  aspect  of  present 
conditions  in  India  is  given  added  importance  by  the  current  and  widespread 
policy  of  economy  in  the  central  and  provincial  government  services. 

Trade  Treaties 

India  has  possibly  been  less  active  than  other  countries  in  concluding 
trade  agreements  but  early  in  the  year  came  to  an  understanding  with  Japan 
whereby  the  trade  in  raw  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  between  the  two 
countries  was  to  be  established  on  a  permanent  footing.  Conversations  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  relative  to  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment regulating  trade  and  tariff  matters  have  been  proceeding  for  some  months 
past,  but  will  not,  apparently,  be  finally  concluded  for  some  time  to  come. 

Legislation  affecting  commerce  included  a  revision  of  the  Companies  Act 
to  regulate  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  public  companies,  and  an  Insurance 
Bill  which  has  not  to  date  come  into  force.  The  latter  will  correct  many 
defects  and  anomalies  in  the  hitherto  existing  situation,  but  will  work  some 
hardship  on  non-Indian  companies  (including  Canadian)  through  provisions 
requiring  their  purchase  of  Indian  securities  on  a  rising  and  artificially  inflated 
market. 

The  desirability  of  India's  extending  and  consolidating  her  position  in  over- 
seas markets  is  reflected  in  the  appointment  of  a  trade  commissioner  in  Japan 
and  the  completion  of  arrangements  to  open  similar  offices  in  New  York,  Mom- 
bassa,  and  Alexandria.  Indian  trade  commissioners  are  already  located  in 
London,  Hamburg,  Milan,  Osaka,  and  Kabul. 

Economic  Outlook 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  that  less 
favourable  conditions  might  be  expected  in  1938  than  obtained  during  the 
previous  twelve  months.  To  some  extent  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  continuance  of  the  upward  trend  experienced 
from  January,  1937,  until  September  and  October,  but  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  indications  that  a  general  decline  in  economic  conditions  is  imminent. 
Crop  estimates  available  at  December  31  indicate  satisfactory  returns  and 
improved  incomes  for  agriculturists.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  foreign  trade 
in  oilseeds  and  groundnuts  may  suffer  from  recently  intensified  competition 
from  other  countries.  The  cotton  manufacturing  industry  may  feel  some 
pressure  from  Japan,  but  this  is  as  yet  problematical.  It  may  also  be  affected 
by  legislation  designed  to  improve  the  position  of  mill  workers,  while  the  jute 
industry  also  may  be  similarly  influenced.  The  outlook  for  iron  and  steel 
production  is  uncertain,  but  even  a  partial  maintenance  of  recent  output  could 
be  considered  satisfactory. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION  AT  SHANGHAI 

Information  received  by  cable  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  with  reference  to  the  system  of  exchange  control 
established  at  Shanghai  as  from  March  14,  indicates  that  since  the  control 
became  effective  a  definite  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  for  commercial  transac- 
tions has  been  revealed  and  that  importers  are  now  facing  a  difficult  situation. 
In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to 
the  advisability  of  insisting  upon  payment  by  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  without 
recourse. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA,  1937 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  February  9,  1938. — A  study  of  the  various  commercial'  indices 
available  reveals  that  1937  was  the  best  twelve-month  trading  period  experienced 
in  Hongkong  for  many  years.  Importers  and  exporters,  shipping  companies, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  manufacturers  all  reported  increases  in  the 
volume  of  business.  The  most  important  factor  contributing  towards  this 
improvement  in  the  visible  trade  of  Hongkong  during  1937  was  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  North  China.  This  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Hongkong  as  a 
distributing  centre  to  all  parts  of  China. 

Hongkong  is  in  itself  an  insignificant  producing  and  consuming  area  and 
depends  upon  the  shipping,  importing,  exporting,  banking,  insurance,  and  storage 
arising  out  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Chinese  territory.  This  was  more  particu- 
larly the  case  during  the  last  few  months  of  1937. 

The  absence  of  fluctuation  in  the  Hongkong  dollar  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed largely  towards  better  conditions  in  both  the  import-  and  export  trades 
of  the  colony,  as  has  the  semi-stabilization  of  the  currencies  of  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsai. 

For  many  years  South  China's  trade  balance  has  been  an  unfavourable 
one.  During  1937  this  has  been  accentuated  by  the  considerable  importation  of 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  Government.  This  unfavourable  balance  is 
offset  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  remittances  to  their  families  or  dependants 
from  the  Chinese  living  abroad. 

Domestic  Production 

An  improved  demand  from  world  consuming  centres  for  the  products  of 
South  and  Middle  China  was  reflected  in  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
general  population.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  modernize 
production  methods  and  to  supervise  the  inspection,  grading,  and  sale  of  certain 
China  products  have  also  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  export  markets. 

Hongkong  factories  manufacturing  such  goods  as  cotton,  rayon,  and  silk 
knitted  wear,  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  flashlights,  cement,  rope,  and  cigarettes 
have  all  experienced  a  good  year.  With  the  move  towards  the  establishment 
of  further  industries  in  Hongkong,  which  will  be  inevitable  should  there  be  no- 
immediate  change  in  the  conditions  existing  in  North  and  Central  China,  the 
trade  in  raw  materials  to  the  colony  should  show  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
near  future. 

Shipping 

River  shipping  has  experienced  a  fairly  good  year,  with  the  increased 
exodus  of  refugees  to  Hongkong  as  a  result  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  South 
China.  The  freight  situation,  however,  was  not  as  good  as  expected,  owing  to 
the  monopolization  of  the  sugar  trade  by  the  Chinese  Government;  the  satis- 
factory output  of  cement  by  the  Canton  Government's  works;  the  decreasing 
popularity  of  marine  products  among  the  Cantonese;  and  the  discouraging  by 
the  Government  of  the  importation  of  foreign  rice.  The  total  suspension  of  the 
river  service  for  several  periods  occasioned  by  the  blocking  of  the  Canton  river 
also  had  an  adverse  effect  on  this  trade. 

increased  freight  rates 

In  connection  with  overseas  shipping  the  outstanding  features  were  a 
general  increase  in  freight  rates  from  Hongkong  on  almost  all  routes,  and  the 
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considerable  increases  in  insurance  rates  both  for  ships'  passages  through  the 
Mediterranean  on  their  way  to  the  Far  East,  and  in  Far  Eastern,  waters.  The 
increases  affected  freight  moving  to  and  from  Hongkong,  and  also  passenger 
rates  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  A  further  development  in  passenger  trade 
was  the  formation  of  a  passenger  conference  on  the  Far  East-Europe  route  in 
which  all  the  major  lines  are  now  participating. 

As  a  result  of  the  hostilities  in  North  China,  both  consignees  and  shippers 
have  experienced  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  securing  of  storage  space  in 
Hongkong.  This  situation  is  gradually  returning  to  normal,  after  the  colony 
has  witnessed  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  volume  of  cargo  landed  in  this  port. 
During  the  year  exporters  have  been  well  served  by  a  regular  schedule  of  depart- 
ing steamers. 

Financial  Centre 

Both  European  and  Chinese  banking  institutions  have  felt  the  favourable 
effects  of  the  flight  of  capital  to  Hongkong.  The  increasing  importance  of  the 
colony  as  a  financial  centre  is  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  a  considerable 
number  of  business  houses  and  other  organizations  here  which  were  formerly 
operating  in  Shanghai. 

The  building  trade  received  an  impetus  during  the  year  with  the  abnormal 
demand  for  living  quarters  which  resulted  from  the  influx  of  refugees  into  the 
colony.  Government  projects  have  been  carried  on  apace,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time  to  come.  Commercial  and  private  rents  have  increased 
to  points  which  have  encouraged  the  expansion  of  the  building  programs  of  real 
estate  development  corporations  and  individual  property  owners. 


SHORT-PAID   LETTERS   TO  CHINA 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  again  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  postage  to  China  from  Canada  on  first-class  mail  matter  up  to  one 
ounce  in  weight  is  5  cents,'  Canadian  currency.  An  additional  3  cents  per  ounce 
or  any  fraction  thereof  is  payable  upon  letters  in  excess  of  the  minimum  weight 
of  one  ounce.  Any  deficiency  of  postage  is  chargeable  to  the  recipient  at  double 
rate. 

The  under-stamping  of  mail  matter  to  this  territory  has  for  some  time  been 
a  source  of  annoyance,  as  not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  recipient  to  pay  double 
the  deficiency  in  postage,  but  inconvenience  and  delay  are  occasioned  in  obtain- 
ing such  letters.  Short-paid  mail  is  held  back  until  all  other  letters  are  delivered, 
and  a  notice  is  then  sent  to  the  addressee,  who  must  take  it  to  the  post  office 
before  the  letter  can  be  obtained.  Such  mail  is  therefore  usually  delayed  from 
two  to  four  days.  The  inconvenience  of  sending  to  the  post  office  has  been 
accentuated  during  the  past  few  months  as,  owing  to  the  Sino-Japanese  hostili- 
ties, the  Chinese  General  Post  Office  at  Shanghai  is  no  longer  housed  in  one 
building,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  send  a  messenger  a  distance  of  four  miles 
to  collect  short-paid  mail. 

It  should  be  realized  that  in  the  case  of  letters  sent  by  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  importers  in  this  territory  oversights  of  this  kind  tend  to  create  a  bad 
impression  which  may  militate  against  the  development  of  business  with  firms 
in  the  Dominion. 
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NETHERLANDS  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  cubic  metre  equals  35-3  cu.  ft.; 
one  florin  (fl.)  or  guilder  equals  $0.55  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  All  trade 
totals  are  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  in  coins  or  bullion.] 

II 

Distribution  of  Trade 

Though  Holland  buys  from  and  sells  to  practically  every  country  in  the 
world,  her  commerce  is  shared  principally  with  the  nearby  countries  of  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium,  which  together  account  for  approximately 
44  per  cent  of  the  Netherlands  external  trade.  Individually  Germany  leads 
with  roughly  19  per  cent,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  14  per  cent  and 
Belgium  with  11  per  cent.  In  1936  their  respective  shares  were  20,  14,  and  12 
per  cent.  Over  a  period  of  years,  however,  the  percentage  of  trade  with  Ger- 
many has  fallen  considerably.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  purchaser  of 
Netherlands  products,  with  Germany  second  and  Belgium  third,  while  as  sources 
of  imports,  Germany  ranks  first,  Belgium  second,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
third. 

An  important  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  chief  colony,  Netherlands  India, 
which  in  1937  amounted  to  8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Trade  with  the  United 
States  is  next  in  importance,  accounting  for  7  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by 
that  with  France  at  5  per  cent,  and  with  Argentina  at  4^  per  cent — thus  trade 
with  these  seven  countries  amounts  to  over  two-thirds  of  all  Holland's  external 
traffic . 

The  value  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  countries  mentioned  above, 
together  with  those  from  others  of  interest,  in  1936  and  1937  are  shown  in  the 
appended  table: — 


1936 

1937 

Imports  from  Exports  to  Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Figures 

in  Thousands  of  Guilders 

  237,139 

116,613 

327,412 

176,474 

85,584 

179,596 

125,875 

  94,018 

165,465 

130,077 

247,660 

  42,064 

54,809 

59,868 

75,895 

  18,523 

10,593 

30,506 

14,159 

  22,030 

17,434 

40,434 

22,077 

23,300 

27,803 

32,155 

  16,670 

11,484 

24,953 

19,022 

Italv  

  2,791 

3,615 

12,577 

11,743 

  10,335 

6,803 

8,098 

19,163 

  10,754 

17,873 

16,792 

24,537 

  1,091 

7,069 

5,001 

11,076 

  7,257 

1,244 

9,273 

4,777 

  16,572 

6,656 

34,372 

12,463 

  79,119 

43,577 

126,259 

93,741 

  19,119 

5,351 

20,001 

5,496 

  17,110 

5,288 

22,913 

7,301 

  67,182 

10,280 

104,235 

18,988 

  72,252 

44,575 

136,346 

57,902 

As  shown  in  the  foregoing 

table,  both  imports  of 

Canadian 

goods  into 

Holland  and  exports  of  Netherlands  merchandise  to  the  Dominion  for  the  period 
under  review  gained  in  value  but  were  less  in  quantity  than  in  1936.  A  report 
on  Canadian-Netherlands  trade  in  1937  is  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be 
published  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

An  analysis  of  Holland's  trade  with  principal  suppliers  and  purchasers  is 
appended. 

Trade  with  Germany 

Imports  from  the  Reich  increased  from  7,220,000  tons  (fl.237,000,000)  in 
1936  to  8,385,000  tons  (fl.327,000,000)  during  the  period  under  review.  Exports 
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also  rose  from  2,060,000  tons  (fl. 11 7,000,000)  to  2,327,000  tons  (fl. 1 76,000,000) . 
The  actual  unfavourable  import  balance  thus  increased  from  fl.120,000,000  to 
fl.151, 000,000,  although  the  percentage  of  imports  covered  by  exports  showed  a 
favourable  trend,  increasing  from  49-4  to  53-8. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Germany  must  to  a  certain  extent 
be  attributed  to  the  depreciation  of  the  florin,  both  as  regards  value  totals  and 
the  settlement  of  clearing  arrears.  In  so  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  imports  of 
wheat  dropped  from  39,400  to  1,000  tons,  and  those  of  stone  from  502,000  to 
450,200  tons;  iron,  steel  and  works  thereof,  from  487,500  to  410,000  tons;  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  were  a  number  of  commodities  arrivals  of  which  were 
greater.  These  include:  coal,  from  4,077,000  to  4,758,600  tons;  lime,  chalk, 
and  cement,  from  213,700  to  242,800  tons;  saltpetre  and  fertilizers,  from  237,900 
to  285,300  tons;  minerals  n.o.p.  (chiefly  gravel  and  gravel  sand),  from  1,261,000 
to  1,503,500  tons;  vegetable  products  (chiefly  peat,  peat  briquets  and  peat  moss), 
from  16,200  to  23,700  tons;  tinplate  and  works  thereof,  from  24,700  to  26,700 
tons;  copper  and  works  thereof,  from  12,300  to  15,000  tons;  chemicals,  from 
76,200  to  79,900  tons;  paints,  from  8,700  to  9,900  tons;  crude  petroleum,  from 
11,100  to  18,600  tons;  wood,  from  38,800  to  44,500  tons;  glass  and  glassware, 
from  15,700  to  17,200  tons;  paper  and  paper  products,  from  46,900  to  52,700 
tons;  salt,  from  66,000  to  86,100  tons;  automobiles,  from  11,600  to  15,300  tons; 
implements,  machines,  etc.,  from  41,800  to  52,700  tons.  Imports  of  dry  goods 
and  tiles  were  also>  greater. 

Declines  were  registered  in  the  arrivals  of  rye,  from  1,200  to  600  tons;  raw 
cotton,  from  4,600  to  3,900  tons;  vegetable  oils,  from  2,700  to  300  tons;  coal 
and  woodtar  pitch  and  similar  products,  from  32,100  to  30,700  tons;  bricks, 
from  28,100  to  19,700  tons. 

The  increase  in  exports  to  Germany  is  distributed  among  many  different 
commodities.  Exports  of  coal  rose  from  1,189,800  to  1,255,200  tons;  roasted 
pyrites,  from  240,900  to  270,900  tons;  iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof, 
from  114,100  to  128,500  tons;  cattle,  from  practically  nil  to  3,300  tons;  hogs, 
from  nil  to  3,800  tons;  herrings,  from  18,700  to  26,800  tons;  butter,  from  10,700 
to  14,200  tons;  cheese,  from  13,400  to  20,000  tons;  animal  products  n.o.p.  (meat 
for  the  manufacture  of  glue,  bladders,  and  casings),  from  8,700  to  11,000  tons; 
eggs,  from  23,600  to  31,800  tons;  hides  and  skins,  from  5,300  to  15,800  tons. 
Approximately  one-third  of  increased  exports  was  due  to  heavier  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  such  as  rye,  from  nil  to  34,500  tons;  fresh  fruits  (except 
tropical  fruits),  from  10,500  to" 20,000  tons;  canned  fruits,  from  1,200  to  4,600 
tons;  fresh  vegetables,  from  87,900  to  99,800  tons;  bulbs,  from  6,100  to  7,200 
tons;  flour,  from  29,300  to  39,400  tons;  potatoes,  from  22,800  to  56,500  tons. 
Exports  of  waste  products  of  the  cocoa  and  chocolate  industries  rose  from  2,600 
to  3,600  tons;  chemicals,  from  10,800  to  27,000  tons;  vegetable  oils,  from  21,600 
to  26,509  tons;  bricks,  from  practically  nil  to  13,100  tons;  copper,  from  5,400 
to  8,600  tons.  Dry  goods,  implements  and  machines,  and  stone  also  showed  sub- 
stantial gains. 

Declines  were  noticeable  in  a  small  number  of  products  only,  the  most 
important  being  salt,  from  6,300  to  3,800  tons;  crude  petroleum,  from  26,700  to 
1,500  tons;  tinplate  and  works  thereof,  from  7,200  to  3,700  tons;  zinc  and  pro- 
ducts thereof,  from  4,500  to  3,900  tons. 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands  from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  in  weight 
from  1,479,000  tons  in  1936  to  1,285,000  tons  in  1937,  although  they  increased 
in  value  from  fl.94,000,000  to  fl.  129,000,000.  Exports  advanced  both  in  quantity 
and  value  from  1,289,000  tons  (fl. 165, 000,000)  to  1,500,000  tons  (fl.248,000,000) . 
Holland's  favourable  export  balance  thus  rose  from  fl.  71,000,000  in  1936  to 
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fl. 119,000,000  for  the  period  under  review,  and  the  percentage  of  imports  covered 
by  exports  from  175-5  to  192-2. 

Even  when  taking  into  consideration  the  change  in  currency  values,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  imports  from  Great  Britain,  despite  a  fairly  considerable 
decrease  in  weight,  have  increased  greatly  in  value.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  there  have  been  decreases  in  imports  of  low-priced  commodities,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  following  goods:  coal  arrivals,  from  1,137,900  to  895,800  tons; 
wheat,  from  5,500  to  1,000  tons;  feeding  cakes,  from  5,500  to  1,900  tons;  Thomas 
phosphate,  from  24,900  to  11,200  tons;  crude  petroleum,  from  5,000  to  2,900 
tons.  Arrivals  of  fish,  rendered  animal  fat,  and  unspun  wool  also  recorded 
decreases. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 'of  a  great  many 
products  were  higher  in  1937  than  in  the  preceding  year.  For  instance,  those 
of  iron,  steel  and  works  thereof  rose  from  47,600  to  74,900  tons;  tinplate  and 
products  thereof,  from  24,900  to  32,300  tons;  minerals  n.o.p.,  from  44,800  to 
61,000  tons  (including  46,000  tons  of  porcelain  earth) ;  peanuts,  from  100  to 
5,100  tons;  chemicals,  from  5,100  to  7,300  tons;  paints,  from  2,900  to  3,400 
tons;  fuel  oil,  from  5,500  to  10,700  tons;  yarns,  from  13,300  to  16,200  tons;  dry 
goods,  from  13,000  to  18,800  tons  ;  paper  and  paper  products,  from  4,600  to  6,100 
tons;  implements  and  machinery,  from  10,300  to  12,800  tons;  and  rubber 
articles,  from  2,500  to  3,000  tons. 

As  regards  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  there  were  larger  shipments  of 
iron  and  steel,  from  57,200  to  99,600  tons;  minerals  n.o.p.  (mostly  earth,  clay, 
etc.),  from  85,500  to  106,800  tons;  bran,  from  67,700  to  70,700  tons;  flour  n.o.p., 
from  90,700  to  106,000  tons;  vegetable  oils,  from  26,600  to  39,400  tons;  hardened 
fish  oils,  from  29,900  to  42,300  tons;  coal  tar  products,  from  200  to  5,100  tons; 
bricks,  from  28,200  to  39,700  tons;  paper  and  paper  products,  from  210,900  to 
256,300  tons.  Other  less  important  increases  were  registered  in  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  margarine,  cheese,  eggs,  canned  vegetables,  iron  ore, 
zinc,  tin,  earthenware,  and  rags. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  fresh  vegetables  dropped  from  153,200 
to  148,200  tons;  potatoes,  from  70,700  to  50,700  tons;  milk  products,  from  92,400 
to  86,300  tons;  butter,  from  41,000  to  39,600  tons;  peas  and  beans,  from  28,200 
to  26,600  tons;  canned  fruits,  from  17,000  to  15,600  tons;  hides  and  skins,  from 
4,900  to  2,600  tons. 

Trade  with  Belgium 

Gains  under  both  import  and  export  headings  were  recorded  in  Holland's 
commerce  with  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union.  Imports  increased 
from  3,160,000  tons  (fl. 119,000,000)  in  1936  to  3,778,000  tons  (fl. 180, 000, 000)  in 
1937.  Exports  advanced  from  4,429,000  tons  (fl.86,000,000)  to  5,314,000  tons 
(fl.126,000,000) .  Imports  of  Belgian  goods  are  of  less  bulk  and  greater  value 
than  Netherlands  exports  to  that  country.  The  unfavourable  trade  balance 
rose  from  fl.33,000,000  to  fl.54,000,000,  and  the  percentage  of  imports  covered 
by  exports  in  declining  from  72-3  to  70  in  the  respective  years  also  showed  an 
unfavourable  tendency. 

Imports  from  Belgium  of  the  following  commodities  during  1937  showed 
increases  as  compared  with  1936:  coal,  etc.,  from  373,000  to  388,000  tons;  lime, 
cement,  and  chalk,  from  343,100  to  402,600  tons;  saltpetre  and  fertilizers,  from 
427,400  to  447,700  tons;  natural  stone,  from  692,000  to  822,800  tons;  iron  and 
steel,  from  295,400  to  426,200  tons;  minerals  n.o.p.,  from  289,100  to  496,500 
tons;  chemicals,  from  119,700  to  142.500  tons;  crude  petroleum,  from  57,600  to 
69,600  tons;  fuel  oil,  from  1,500  to  8,700  tons;  gasolene,  from  11,800  to  13,800 
tons;  wood  and  woodwork,  from  116,900  to  145,400  tons;  hides  and  skins,  from 
9,000  to  13,000  tons;  yarns,  from  17,300  to  21,000  tons;  rags,  from  14,500  to 
22,400  tons.  Less  important  increases  were  registered  in  arrivals  of  wheat,  seeds, 
feeding  cakes,  tanning  materials,  copper  and  lead,  glass  and  glassware. 
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Decreases  were  noticeable  in  the  imports  of  tropical  fruits;  fresh  vegetables; 
sugar  beets;  zinc  and  works  thereof,  from  12,700  to  8,800  tons;  earthenware, 
from  11,600  to  7,200  tons;  bricks,  from  90,200  to  71,900  tons;  paper;  salt; 
sugar. 

Exports  of  cheese  to  Belgium  remained  at  approximately  the  same  level — 
roughly  20,000  tons;  those  of  butter,  however,  fell  from  4,400  to  1,600  tons, 
and  of  eggs  and  egg  products  from  5,300  to  700  tons.  Shipments  of  milk  pro- 
ducts, on  the  other  hand,  went  up  from  7,200  to  .11,200  tons;  fish,  from  50,400 
to  55,500  tons;  rye,  from  400  to  9,200  tons;  barley,  from  19,900  to  29,200  tons; 
peas  and  beans,  from  5,100  to  8,800  tons;  seeds,  from  5,200  to  6,100  tons;  fresh 
fruits  (except  tropical  fruits),  from  700  to  12,000  tons  (including  8,500  tons 
of  apples  and  2,900  tons  of  pears);  fresh  vegetables,  from  31,100  to  38,300 
tons;  potatoes,  from  65,100  to  78,200  tons;  fodder,  from  8,600  to  15,100  tons. 

Decreases  were  registered  in  exports  to  Belgium  of  fresh  meat,  from  2,100 
to  1,100  tons  ;  oats,  from  14,600  to  9,800  tons  ;  sugar  beets,  from  70,500  to  62,100 
tons;  flour,  from  82,000  to  74.500  tons;  coal  tar  products,  from  50,600  to  44,500 
tons;  paper,  from  13,800  to  11,900  tons. 

Increases  were  furthermore  noticeable  in  exports  of  the  following  products: 
vegetable  products  n.o.p.  (principally  unprocessed  straw),  from  177,900  to  207,- 
400  tons;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  from  1,563,200  tons  valued  at  fl.9,600,000  to  2,093,000 
tons  valued  at  fl.  19,900,000;  roasted  pyrites,  from  10,300  to  42,600  tons;  iron, 
steel  and  works  thereof,  from  95,700  to  148,200  tons;  minerals  n.o.p.  (chiefly 
earth,  clay,  and  sand,  as  well  as  gravel),  from  1,784,600  to  1,925,600  tons;  zinc 
and  works  thereof,  from  7,900  to  13,500  tons;  chemicals,  from  27,600  to  33,000 
tons;  wood  n.o.p.,  from  1,300  to  13,500  tons;  dry  goods,  from  4,400  to  6,100 
tons;  earthenware,  from  3,900  to  6,200  tons;  bricks,  from  19,500  to  26,800  tons; 
salt,  from  8,300  to  31,100  tons;  sausage  and  canned  meat,  from  900  to  8,800 
tons. 

Trade  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 

Rising  world  prices  of  colonial  products,  coupled  with  the  devaluation  of 
the  guilder,  put  Netherlands  East  Indian  goods  in  a  much  more  competitive 
position.  Trade  with  the  mother  country  advanced  substantially,  and  indus- 
tries processing  colonial  products  in  this  country  were  more  active.  Imports 
advanced  from  305,000  tons  valued  at  fl.79,000,000  for  the  year  previous  to 
402,000  tons  at  fl.  126,000,000  for  1937.  Exports  showed  even  a  higher  gain 
proportionately,  rising  from  137,000  tons  (n.44,000,000)  to  220,000  tons  (fl.94,- 
000,000).  The  unfavourable  balance  of  imports  declined  from  fl.35,000,000  to 
fl. 32,000,000,  and  the  percentage  of  imports  covered  by  exports  rose  from  55*7 
to  74-6,  a  considerable  advance  in  favour  of  the  mother  country. 

The  gain  in  imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1937  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  commodity  which  has  always  been  the  greatest  in  quan- 
tity, viz.,  copra,  since  arrivals  of  this  product  fell  from  70,800  tons  to  39,900 
tons.  This  decrease  was  more  than  compensated  by  a  number  of  increases, 
such  as  maize,  from  33,100  to  37,800  tons;  unhulled  rice,  from  13,880  to  19,900 
tons;  palm  kernels,  from  5,100  to  8,300  tons;  boengkil,  from  24,500  to  29,800 
tons;  tin  ore,  from  28,800  to  32,100  tons;  vegetable  oils,  from  19,900  to  41,400 
tons,  of  which  26,500  tons  were  palm  oil  and  12,800  tons  coconut  oil; 
petroleum,  from  practically  nil  to  2,300  tons;  gasolene,  from  5,700  to  8,200 
tons;  djati  wood,  from  5,200  to  7,000  tons;  coffee,  from  13,600  to  16,600  tons; 
raw  cane  sugar,  from  practically  nil  to  59,600  tons;  refined  sugar,  from  15,900 
to  24,500  tons;  soya  beans,  from  500  to  7,600  tons;  peanuts,  from  700  to  3,700 
tons ;  rubber,  from  2,500  to  3,700  tons ;  manganese  ore,  from  800  to  2,000  tons. 

Imports  of  sisal  dropped  from  11,600  to  4,800  tons. 

Exports  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  continued  to  rise  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  1936.    Shipments  of  milk  products  rose  from  10,500  to  14,700  tons; 
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iron,  steel  and  works  thereof,  from  12,100  to  25,000  tons;  dry  goods,  from 
10,400  tons  valued  at  fl.14,100,000  to  21,500  tons  and  fl.36,500,000 ;  paper  and 
paper  products,  from  fl.8,900,000  to  fl.l  1,700 ,000;  tools  and  implements,  from 
6,600  to  13,100  tons;  manufactured  tobacco,  from  1,500  to  2,500  tons;  chemicals, 
from  2,300  to  4,500  tons;  paints  and  dyes,  from  1,600  to  2,400  tons;  wood  and 
coal  tar  pitch,  etc.,  from  500  to  3,200  tons. 

Trade  with  the  United  States 

Imports  in  1937  from  the  United  States  were  considerably  higher  than  in 
1936,  advancing  from  647,000  to  1,079,000  tons;  the  value  rose  from  fl.72,000,000 
to  fl.  136,000,000.  Exports  of  Netherlands  merchandise  remained  at  about  the 
same  level,  356,000  tons  in  1936  and  352,000  tons  in  1937,  although  the  value 
increased  from  fl.45,000,000  to  fl.58,000,000.  Holland's  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  with  the  United  States  rose  from  fl. 27, ,000, 000  to  fl.78,000,000  and  the 
percentage  of  imports  covered  by  exports  declined  from  62-5  to  42-6. 

Although  imports  of  practically  all  groups  of  commodities  from  the  United 
States  have  increased,  the  increment  was  attributed  chiefly  to  a  few  products. 
Particularly  striking  is  the  rise  in  the  cereal  group.  Arrivals  of  wheat  went  up 
from  48,900  to  135,100  tons;  maize,  from  3,200  to  20,700  tons;  rye,  from  nil  to 
5,100  tons;  barley,  from  7,600  to  26,400  tons;  and  cereals  n.o.p.,  from  100  to 
4,200  tons. 

In  addition  to  cereals  there  were  also  considerable  increases  in  imports  of 
linseed  cakes,  from  48,300  to  76,500  tons;  raw  cotton,  from  17,900  to  28,700  tons; 
sheet  iron,  from  8,000  to  30,300  tons;  offal  products  of  the  cocoa  and  chocolate 
industry,  from  10,500  to  15,500  tons;  fertilizers,  from  5,400  to  9,300  tons;  tin- 
plate  and  works  thereof,  from  12,000  to  15,600  tons;  wheat  flour,  from  25,500 
to  39,100  tons;  minerals,  from  15,500  to  61,200  tons  (these  latter  products  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  raw  phosphate)  ;  petroleum,  from  59,500  to  128,200 
tons;  gasolene,  from  91,300  to  134,300  tons;  crude  petroleum,  from  107,600  to 
165,400  tons. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  did  not  show  many  important  changes.  Ship- 
ments of  iron  and  steel,  however,  dropped  from  63,000  to  29,800  tons  (practically 
all  pig  iron),  whereas  those  of  broken  rice,  etc.,  rose  from  29,300  to  40,300  tons. 

Trade  with  France 

Imports  from  France  rose  from  485,000  tons  (fl.42,000,000)  in  1936  to  603,- 
000  tons  (fl. 60,000,000)  in  1937.  Exports  also  advanced,  the  respective  totals 
being  1,917,000  tons  (fl.55,000,000)  and  2,371,000  tons  (fl.76,000,000) .  The 
favourable  balance  of  trade  increased  from  fl. 13,000,000  to  fl.l 6, 000, 000,  although 
the  percentage  of  imports  covered  by  exports  declined  from  131  to  126-7. 

The  reaction  after  the  upturn  in  the  latter  part  of  1936  and  the  first  half 
of  1937  did  not  affect  the  trade  with  France  to  the  same  extent  as  that  with 
the  majority  of  other  countries.  Both  imports  and  exports  increased  consider- 
ably. 

Arrivals  from  France  of  saltpetre  and  fertilizers  rose  from  126,300  to  144,900 
tons;  chemicals,  from  60,600  to  78,300  tons;  iron,  steel  and  manufactures 
thereof  (raw  iron,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  etc.),  from  42,300  to  70,100  tons; 
petroleum,  from  13,100  to  19,300  tons;  fuel  oil,  from  1,100  to  10,500  tons;  crude 
petroleum,  from  1,000  to  10,400  tons;  coal  tar  products,  from  800  to  2,100  tons; 
timber,  from  6,700  to  14,000  tons;  hides  and  skins,  from  6,400  to  11,300  tons; 
wine,  from  3,700  to  4,400  tons;  peanut  cake  and  similar  fodder,  from  16,600  to 
19,200  tons;  zinc  ore,  from  practically  nil  to  4,000  tons;  and  iron  ore,  from 
79,300  to  109,500  tons. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  were  declines  in  imports  from  France  of  wheat, 
from  2,200  tons  to  practically  nil;  wheat  flour,  from  10,300  to  8,100  tons;  yarns, 
from  3,400  to  2,900  tons;  salt,  from  12,100  to  9,300  tons;  sugar,  from  14,100 
to  600  tons. 

Exports  to  France  of  coal  and  coke  rose  from  1,660,200  tons  (fl. 12, 800,000) 
to  2,113,600  tons  (fl.21, 200,000) ;  fish,  from  19,700  to  25,100  tons;  waste  pro- 
ducts of  the  cocoa  and  chocolate  industry,  from  3,800  to  5,600  tons;  vegetable 
oils,  from  7,200  to  10,300  tons;  coal  tar  products,  from  12,200  to  15,200  tons; 
hides  and  skins,  from  3,900  to  4,500  tons;  rope  and  works  thereof,  from  4,200 
to  6,700  tons;  dry  goods,  from  900  to  2,500  tons;  and  rags,  from  13,300  to  15,400 
tons. 

Declines  were  noticeable  in  shipments  to  France  of  peas  and  beans  from 
7,100  to  1,200  tons;  potatoes,  from  64,200  to  58,500  tons;  iron  and  steel  (prin- 
cipally raw  iron) ,  from  20,800  to  9,300  tons. 

Trade  with  Argentina 

Holland's  external  trade  with  the  Argentine  in  1937  showed  a  considerable 
gain  over  that  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  advanced  from  1,371,000  tons 
(fl.67,000,000)  to  1,418,000  tons  (fl.104,000,000) .  Exports  are  always  of  less 
importance  but  showed  a  considerable  rise,  from  256,000  tons  (fl. 10,000,000)  to 
316,000  tons  (fl. 19, 000,000) .  The  visible  balance  of  trade,  therefore,  is  in  Argen- 
tina's favour,  although  with  the  added  exports  the  percentage  of  imports  covered 
by  exports  advanced  from  14-9  to  18-3. 

Imports  of  wheat  increased  from  46,100  to  161,700  tons,  and  of  oats  from 
5,300  to  37,800  tons.  Arrivals  of  other  cereals  declined,  rye  falling  from  40,700 
to  17,700  tons;  maize,  from  812,100  to  755,100  tons;  and  barley,  from  93,500 
to  75,100  tons.  Linseed  imports  remained  about  the  same,  being  321,100  and 
311,700  tons  in  the  respective  years. 

Imports  of  rendered  animal  fats  increased  from  3,500  to  9,400  tons;  tanning 
materials,  from  2,500  to  3,300  tons;  unspun  cotton  declined  from  4,000  to  800 
tons. 

The  principal  export  product  is  coal,  which  in  1936  amounted  to  153,400 
tons  and  in  1937  to  158,700  tons.  Larger  shipments  of  potatoes,  advancing  from 
81,000  to  123,600  tons,  accounted,  however,  for  most  of  the  rise  in  exports. 
Gains  were  also  registered  for  iron,  steel  and  products  thereof,  from  4,900  to 
7,000  tons;  vegetable  oils,  from  1,000  to  3,400  tons;  yarns,  from  1,300  to  2,000 
tons;  earthenware,  from  1,400  to  2,900  tons;  paper  and  paper  products,  from 
3,600  tons  to  5,100  tons;  and  machinery,  from  1,100  to  1,600  tons. 

Trade  with  Other  Countries 

As  a  result  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Spain,  imports  from  that  country 
fell  off  considerably,  while  exports  increased.  This  was  due  principally  to  added 
exports  of  foodstuffs,  whereas  shipments  of  coal,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  declined. 

Trade  with  Italy  was  of  greater  importance  in  1937,  imports  of  tropical 
fruits  rising  considerably,  as  well  as  those  of  iron  ores. 

Increased  traffic  with  Switzerland  in  1937  was  due  mostly  to  added  arrivals 
of  chemicals,  implements,  and  machines.  In  the  exports  of  Dutch  products  coal 
and  coke  were  of  most  importance. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  Holland's  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia.  The  most  important  item  in  both  1937  and  1936  wTas  wood,  although 
the  gain  last  year  was  due  principally  to  added  arrivals  of  cereals.  Increases 
were  recorded  in  sugar,  tropical  fruits,  raw  cotton,  and  petroleum,  whereas 
imports  of  coal  and  gasolene  decreased. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  1937 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 

(One  metric  ton  equals  approximately  2,205  pounds;  one  Swiss  franc  equals  $0.23; 
one  hectolitre  equals  22  gallons) 

Rotterdam,  March  15,  1938. — The  slowing  down  in  the  economic  recovery 
of  many  countries  of  the  world  was  hardly  felt  in  Switzerland  during  1937.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  exactly  the  opposite  was  the  case  as  was  indicated  by  increasing 
exports,  larger  revenues  from  the  tourist  trade  and  transportation  systems,  and 
by  improvements  in  general  conditions.  The  devaluation  of  the  Swiss  franc 
was  to  some  extent  responsible  by  reducing  the  price  of  commodities  of  the 
industries  catering  to  export  trade  in  line  with  foreign  values  and  making  pos- 
sible keener  competition  in  international  markets.  This  was  reflected  in  exports 
which  showed  an  appreciation  of  45-9  per  cent  in  value  over  that  of  1936. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  market  did  not  respond  to  the  same  extent 
as  foreign  trade,  probably  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  living  in  keeping  with 
the  upward  movement  in  the  incomes  of  workers.  The  result  was  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  workers  showed  little  appreciation  so  that  they  were 
compelled  to  confine  their  consumption  to  only  those  articles  which  were  really 
necessary.  At  the  time  of  the  devaluation  of  the  franc  there  was  a  movement 
by  consumers  to  acquire  stocks  of  various  types  of  merchandise.  The  momentum 
thus  started  was  carried  to  industrial  concerns  who  anticipated  a  larger  demand 
due  to  the  cheaper  franc.  This  did  not  materialize,  however,  and  while  the 
stocks  acquired  at  the  time  of  the  devaluation  have  been  disposed  of,  the  domestic 
markets  have  not  responded  to  the  more  favourable  conditions  created  by  exports 
and  the  increasing  revenues  from  other  sources.  This  is  probably  only  a  tem- 
porary condition.  When  the  anticipated  State  construction  programs  become 
a  reality,  the  domestic  markets  are  expected  to  respond  to  the  increased  demand 
for  consumption  goods. 

Foreign  Trade 

Preliminary  foreign  trade  returns  for  Switzerland  for  1937  show  that  industry 
and  commerce  have  steadily  recovered  from  the  crisis  years.  Imports  reached 
a  value  of  1,807,166,766  francs,  an  increase  of  about  42-7  per  cent  compared 
with  1936,  while  exports  of  Swiss  merchandise  totalled  1,286,050,386  francs,  a 
rise  of  nearly  45-9  per  cent. 

Probably  the  most  striking  features  of  the  trade  of  Switzerland  are  the 
steady  recovery  in  the  exchange  of  merchandise  with  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  new  trade  agreement  which  was  concluded  towards  the  end  of  1936, 
and  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Italy  on  a  larger  and  more  diversified  scale 
than  formerly. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  total  value  of  Swiss  imports  from  Canada  in  1937  was  23,311,000  francs 
compared  with  26,682,000  francs  in  1936.  Shipments  to  the  Dominion  were 
valued  at  15,218,000  francs  as  compared  with  8,377,000  francs  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 

Principal  Imports 

The  principal  items  of  import  into  Switzerland  in  1936  and  1937  are  given 
in  the  following  table: — 

1936  1937 
In  Millions  of  Francs 

Cereals   125.9  197.5 

Fruit  and  vegetables   82.6  77.1 

Colonial  goods   47.1  63.0 
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Principal  Imports  into  Switzerland — Concluded 

1936  1937 
In  Millions  of  Francs 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   47.8  20.2 

Hides  and  skins   42.8  56.2 

Seeds  and  plants   26.7  44.7 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods   73.1  112.4 

Silk  and  silk  goods  . .  . .'   50.3  62.5 

Wool  and  woollen  goods   75.2  90.9 

Mineral  substances                                                    ..  108.4  171.0 

Iron  and  goods  thereof   86.4  165.9 

Copper  and  goods  thereof   17.9  42.1 

Machinery  ,   40 . 5  61.1 

Chemicals   64.8  96.9 

Vehicles   '       29.9  40.9 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  principal  source  of  supply  for  Swiss  import  requirements  was  again 
Germany  with  commodities  valued  at  402-7  million  francs,  followed  by  France 
with  245-3  million  francs;  the  United  States,  126-1  million;  Italy,  117-4  million; 
the  United  Kingdom,  112-6  million;  Argentina,  92-9  million;  Belgium,  76-3 
million;  Czechoslovakia,  75-2  million;  Holland,  62-5  million;  Roumania  44-7 
million;  and  Austria,  44-1  million  francs. 


Principal  Exports 
The  principal  exports  of  Switzerland  in  1936  and  1937  are  as  follows: — 

1936  1937 
In  Millions  of  Francs 


Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   44.8  49.8 

Hides  and  skins   26.0  34.4 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods   87.6  125.4 

Silk  and  silk  goods   74.2  95.7 

Wool  and  woollen  goods   15.6  21.5 

Iron  and  goods  thereof   27.8  52.7 

Copper  and  goods  thereof   18.3  30.2 

Aluminium  and  goods  thereof   36.0  57.5 

Machinery   110.4  168.7 

Watches  and  accessories   151.5  240.3 

Instruments  and  apparatus   32.4  47.2 

Chemists'  and  druggists'  goods   42.7  59.4 

Chemicals   27.3  48.4 

Dyes   75.5  86.2 


PRINCIPAL  CONSUMING  COUNTRIES 

As  to  exports,  the  main  consumers  of  Swiss  products  were:  Germany  with 
199-8  million  francs;  the  United  Kingdom,  143-8  million;  France,  139-5  million; 
the  United  States,  112-3  million;  Italy,  102-1  million;  Czechoslovakia,  52-5 
million;  Holland  45-3  million;  Belgium,  44-6  million. 

Banking  and  Money  Markets 

The  Swiss  money  market  remains  in  a  very  liquid  state,  with  low  rates  of 
interest  prevailing,  but  the  continued  influx  of  foreign  capital  gives  ground  for 
apprehension  and  is  the  basis  of  a  real  economic  problem.  Since  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  franc  in  September,  1936,  Large  amounts  of  foreign  capital  have  been 
finding  their  way  into  Swiss  banks,  not  for  productive  investments  but  merely 
for  a  temporary  refuge.  The  possibility  that  these  might  suddenly  be  withdrawn 
is  a  grave  responsibility  for  the  country,  and  a  possible  danger  to  the  money 
market  and  exchange  situation.  Various  ways  and  means  have  been  considered 
to  combat  the  situation,  but  the  influx  continues,  mainly  from  France. 

Unofficial  obstacles  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  this  movement  of  foreign 
capital  and  the  hoarding  of  bank  notes.    Towards  the  close  of  1937  a  gentle- 
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man's  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  National  Bank  and  other  Swiss 
banks  whereby  no  interest  would  be  paid  on  foreign  sight  deposits  of  Swiss 
francs,  and  that  new  deposits  would  only  be  accepted  at  three  months.  In 
addition  one  month's  notice  is  required  for  the  withdrawal  of  existing  funds  of 
values  greater  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
According  to  the  understanding,  deposits  for  less  than  six  months'  notice  are 
subjected  to  a  commission  of  one  per  cent  per  annum.  The  exceptions  are  only 
in  cases  where  withdrawals  have  relation  to  ordinary  commercial  transactions, 
or  private  accounts  opened  in  connection  with  the  deposit  of  securities. 

Although  all  banks  and  bankers  are  understood  to  have  adhered  to  this 
agreement,  these  regulations  were  not  sufficient  to  stem  the  invasion  of  foreign 
capital.  Reports  indicate  the  deposit  of  over  100  million  francs  in  Swiss  banks 
during  recent  months. 

At  the  close  of  1937,  the  Swiss  National  Bank  held  2,796-9  million  francs 
in  gold  and  492  million  francs  in  foreign  currencies.  Bank  notes  in  circulation 
and  daily  sight  commitments  had  a  gold  coverage  of  83-46  per  cent. 

LOW  INTEREST  RATES 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  market  is  liquid,  money  is  cheap 
and  loans  recently  placed  on  the  market  were  issued  at  interest  rates  ranging 
from  3  to  3^  per  cent.  A  Swiss  Federal  Conversion  Loan  of  150  million  francs 
offered  to  the  public  resulted  in  applications  totalling  715  million  francs.  The 
possibility  of  even  lower  interest  rates  is  seen  as  the  Swiss  Government  has 
given  notice  of  the  redemption  of  railway  loans  amounting  to  around  400  million 
francs  at  3^  per  cent  interest. 

The  total  value  of  Swiss  Government  and  industrial  loans  reached  709-2 
million  francs  in  1937  as  compared  with  665  million  francs  in  1936.  These  were 
mainly  conversions.  Foreign  loans  placed  in  Switzerland  totalled  262-2  million 
francs.   In  1936  there  were  no  foreign  loans. 

GOVERNMENT  REVENUES 

The  revenues  from  Swiss  Federal  customs  administration  amounted  to 
255-6  million  francs  during  1937,  as  compared  with  256-4  million  francs  in  the 
previous  twelve  months.  These  figures  show  a  falling  off  in  revenue  of  800,000 
francs,  but  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  estimated  takings  shown  in  the  budget. 

Reports  issued  by  the  authorities  relating  to  the  postal  cheque  banking 
system,  reveal  a  total  turnover  of  31,880  million  francs,  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  business  of  12-87  per  cent  over  that  of  1936. 

Industry 

The  position  of  the  various  branches  of  Swiss  industry,  particularly  those 
working  on  commodities  for  the  export  markets,  showed  a  decided  improvement 
during  1937  after  several  years  of  severe  depression.  Combined  with  the  re- 
valuation of  the  franc  the  general  improvement  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year  in  world  markets  acted  as  a  stimulating  factor.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
a  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  results  attained  in  the  more  important  producing 
industries. 

Silk  Industry. — This  branch  was  fully  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  both 
for  the  domestic  market  and  for  export.  During  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  a  slowing 
up  in  business  was  noticeable,  however.  Foreign  shipments  of  silk  and  silk  goods  totalled 
95700,000  francs  as  compared  with  74,200,000  francs  in  1936. 

Silk  Ribbon  Industry. — A  revival  was  noticeable  in  this  line.  The  demand  was  stimu- 
lated to  a  certain  extent  by  fashion  requirements.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  foreign 
shipments  of  ribbons  met  with  severe  competition  from  manufacturers  in  France,  when  the 
external  value  of  the  French  franc  was  further  lowered  and  export  premiums  were  granted 
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on  artificial  silk  manufactures.  Exports  of  silk  ribbons  during  1936  and  1937  were  valued  at 
3,800,000  francs  and  5,900,000  francs  respectively. 

Cotton  Industry. — Mills  working  on  cotton  and  cotton  goods  for  export  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  world  recovery  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year.  The  closing  months 
however,  saw  a  decline  in  the  consuming  power  in  overseas  markets  and  the  mills  were  con- 
fronted with  payment  difficulties  in  some  East  European  countries.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  mills  engaged  on  articles  for  the  domestic  market  were  kept  busy,  but 
the  last  three  months  of  1937  were  less  favourable.  Exports  of  cotton  goods  and  yarns 
were  valued  at  125,400,000  francs  as  compared  with  87,600,000  francs  in  1936. 

Artificial  Silk  Industry. — The  artificial  silk  industry  worked  at  full  capacity  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  Purchases  were  made,  however,  in  excess  of  actual  requirements  and, 
after  clearing  the  old  stocks  of  raw  materials,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  selling  price 
of  the  finished  product.  This  resulted  in  a  considerable  falling  off  in  new  orders.  Sales  on 
the  domestic  market  were  affected  by  competition  from  manufacturers  abroad.  Export 
shipments  of  artificial  silk  aggregated  21,900,000  francs  as  compared  with  16,500,000  francs 
in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Woollen  Industry. — The  first  half  of  the  year  saw  a  fair  revival  in  the  woollen  industry, 
but  conditions  later  became  less  favourable,  with  large  stocks  of  high-priced  raw  materials 
on  hand.  Increasing  duties,  quota  and  payment  restrictions  in  a  number  of  foreign  markets 
presented  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  exports.  Nevertheless,  the  value  of  wool  and 
woollen  goods  shipped  abroad  was  much  greater  than  in  1936,  the  respective  figures  being 
21,500,000  francs  and  15,600,000  francs. 

Embroidery  Industry. — The  year  opened  with  hopeful  prospects  for  this  industry.  Owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  franc.  Swiss  embroideries  had  again  become  competitive  in  various 
foreign  markets,  although  sales  continued  to  be  hampered  by  trade  obstacles  imposed  by 
countries  which  in  former  years  were  large  buyers  of  these  articles.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  there  was  a  slowing  up.  A  satisfactory  turnover  was  maintained,,  however,  with 
the  better-class  articles.  The  value  of  embroidery  exports  amounted  to  27,700,000  francs  as 
compared  with  16,300,000  francs  in  1936. 

Tanning  and  Shoe  Industry. — The  Swiss  tanning  industry  enjoyed  a  successful  year. 
The  year-end,  however,  witnessed  a  slowing  up  in  the  requirements  of  shoe  manufacturing 
plants.  The  anticipated  higher  prices  for  footwear  did  not  materialize  to  the  extent  antici- 
pated, nor  did  the  demand  from  the  public,  so  that  stocks  accumulated.  Exports  of  shoes 
had  a  value  of  1,295,100  francs  as  compared  with  1,168,400  francs  in  1936. 

Watchmaking  Industry. — The  position  of  the  watchmaking  industry  showed  a  great 
improvement  during  1937  and  unemployment  in  this  line  decreased  considerably.  The 
introduction  of  legislation  whereby  the  opening  of  new  or  the  extending  of  existing  watch 
factories  was  only  allowed  by  special  permission  of  the  authorities  had  a  favourable  effect. 
Total  exports  of  watches  in  1937  were  valued  at  240,300,000  francs  as  compared  with 
151,500,000  francs  in  1936. 

Machine  Industry. — The  machine  and  electrical  industries  were  satisfactorily  occupied 
throughout  the  year.  Keen  competition  was  met  on  foreign  markets,  especially  from  German 
manufacturers.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  political  conditions  in  Spain  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  electric  locomotives  remained  unfilled.  The  total  value  of  exports  of  machines  and 
apparatus  was  168,700,000  francs  as  compared  with  110,400,000  francs  in  1936. 

Chocolate  Industry. — Owing  to  the  downward  movement  in  the  price  of  cocoa,  consider- 
able losses  were  sustained  by  Swiss  chocolate  manufacturers  who  had  purchased  their  require- 
ments at  or  near  top  prices.  The  selling  price  of  the  finished  product  was  increased,  but 
consumers  confined  their  purchases  to  available  low-priced  qualities.  The  value  of  chocolate 
exports  during  1937  was  1,800,000  francs  as  compared  with  1,500,000  francs  during  1936. 

Chemical-Pharmaceutical  Industries. — Exports  of  aniline  and  indigo  dyes  benefited  by 
the  lower  value  of  the  Swiss  franc,  as  a  result  of  which  their  value  rose  from  75,500,000  francs 
in  1936  to  86,200,000  francs  in  1937.  The  same  applied  to  chemicals  for  industrial  uses,  the 
value  of  foreign  shipments  increasing  from  27,300,000  francs  to  48,400,000  francs. 

The  pharmaceutical  and  cosmetic  branch  met  with  keen  competition  on  most  foreign 
markets.  By  improving  their  products,,  however,  Swiss  manufacturers  succeeded  in  securing 
a  satisfactory  volume  of  business  abroad.  Exports  of  these  lines  were  valued  at  59,400,000 
francs  as  compared  with  48,700,000  francs  in  1936. 

Building  Trade. — Compared  with  1936  the  building  trade  in  1937  showed  a  considerable 
improvement.  In  the  January-to-November  period  of  1937,  5.883  dwellings  were  erected 
and  completed  as  compared  with  2,966  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  Consequently 
there  was  some  revival  in  the  tile  and  brick  industry,  although  activities  in  this  branch  are 
still  much  below  the  level  of  three  or  four  years  ago.  A  fairly  extensive  building  program 
was  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  state,  cantons,  and  municipalities.  The  position  in  the 
cement  industry  was  also  better  than  in  1936,  although  the  factories  worked  only  at  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  capacity. 
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Agriculture 

Prices  of  agrarian  products  in  Switzerland  remained  steady  in  1937  and 
the  harvests  were  favourable,  especially  in  the  output  of  crops  of  wheat  and 
fodders.  These  last  two  items  are  of  particular  importance,  as  during  the  years 
of  small  crops  available  supplies  must  be  supplemented  by  larger  imports,  which 
in  the  case  of  fodders  materially  adds  to  the  living  costs  of  the  farmers.  Due  to 
the  easy  tendency  of  the  money  markets,  farm  mortgage  credits  were  obtainable 
at  lower  rates  of  interest.  These  factors  have  resulted  in  the  incomes  from  this 
branch  of  industry  being  slightly  higher  than  last  year. 

The  total  yield  of  bread  grains  was  estimated  at  224,200  metric  tons  as 
compared  with  184,800  metric  tons  in  1936.  The  quality  was  exceptionally  good. 
The  guaranteed  price  to  the  wheat  growers  for  the  1937  crop  was  set  by  the 
Government  at  36  francs  per  220  pounds,  or  2  francs  more  than  in  1936.  At 
the  present  time  domestic  cereal  production  covers  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  country's  total  bread  requirements. 

The  potato  crop  amounted  to  about  82,500  carloads  as  compared  with 
56,800  carloads  during  1936.  The  yield  of  vegetables  was  also  satisfactory. 

As  regards  fruit  crops,  apples  were  plentiful.  The  pear  crop,  however,  was 
less  favourable,  Preliminary  estimates  place  the  yield  of  wine  at  449,000  hecto- 
litres as  against  488,000  hectolitres  in  1936.  The  honey  crop  has  been  exceed- 
ingly poor  during  the  past  few  years. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  prices  of  cattle  were  satisfactory. 
There  was  a  decline  in  prices  in  October,  while  in  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  the  trade  was  unfavourably  affected  by  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

Transportation 

The  general  improvement  in  Swiss  economic  conditions  is  further  reflected 
in  the  earnings  of  the  various  transport  services,  which  all  recorded  important 
increases  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Receipts  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Railway  in  1937  increased  by  44-5  million  francs,  or  18  per  cent,  to  a  total  of 
336-2  million  francs,  while  on  the  other  hand  expenditures  were  reduced  by 
almost  half  a  million  francs  and  stood  at  212-4  million  francs.  The  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  amounted  to  123-7  million  francs,  which  was  greater 
by  45-3  million  francs  than  in  1936.  The  railways  have  a  debt  of  about  3,300 
million  francs,  and  interest  and  other  obligations  amount  to  146  million  francs 
a  year,  so  that  the  real  deficit  for  1937  will  be  nearly  22  million  francs  as  com- 
pared with  68  million  francs  in  1936. 

During  1937,  113,300,000  persons  were  transported  and  15,800,000  metric 
tons  of  merchandise  carried,  an  increase  of  6,400,000  persons  and  3,000,000  tons 
over  1936. 

The  Swiss  port  of  Basle  handled  2,960,265  tons  of  commodities  during  the 
year,  an  increase  of  669,240  tons  over  the  previous  year,  or  about  29  per  cent. 
Up-river  traffic  totalled  2,741,240  tons  and  down-river  traffic  219,025  tons. 

Tourist  Traffic 

The  foreign  tourist  trade,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  excellent  baro- 
meter of  Swiss  economic  welfare,  involving  as  it  does  large  expenditures  by 
visitors  and  the  consumption  of  domestic  products,  was  very  favourable  in  1937. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  lower  cost  of  travel  in  Switzerland.  The  number 
of  visitors  at  Swiss  hotels  reached  a  total  of  3,508,000  at  the  close  of  the  year 
as  compared  with  2,953,000  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1936. 

Unemployment 

The  usual  seasonal  fluctuations  haye  taken  place  in  the  unemployment 
situation  in  Switzerland  during  the  year  but  the  total  was  considerably  less  than 
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in  1936.  In  many  branches  of  industry  the  year  closed  with  a  shortage  of  trained 
workers  in  establishments  catering  to  export  markets.  In  the  watch  and  acces- 
sories, machinery,  paper,  leather  and  metal  industries  the  level  of  employment 
was  higher,  while  in  the  textile  and  clothing  industries  the  number  employed 
remained  steady.  The  largest  amount  of  unemployment  was  to  be  found  in  the 
building  and  allied  trades.  Statistics  showed  that  87,311  persons  were  unem- 
ployed at  the  close  of  1937,  as  compared  with  104,842  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  1936. 

Wholesale  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 

On  December  31,  1937,  the  general  index  figure  of  wholesale  prices  was 
109-6  compared  with  106-8  at  the  close  of  1936  (base  July,  1934,  equals  100). 
The  highest  figure  was  registered  in  March,  when  the  level  of  113-3  was  reached. 
Prices  of  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  vegetable  products,  and  certain  kinds  of 
textiles  were  higher,  whereas  those  of  foodstuffs  destined  for  further  manufac- 
turing in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  metals,  dropped. 

The  cost  of  living  advanced  from  132  at  the  end  of  December,  1936,  to  138 
on  the  same  date  in  1937.  The  average  general  index  figures  for  1936  and  1937 
were  130  and  137  respectively  (base  June,  1914,  equals  100).  Increases  were 
noticeable  in  all  sections  with  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  rents,  which  showed 
a  slight  drop. 


DRIED   APPLE   MARKET   CONDITIONS   IN  EGYPT 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  March  7,  1938. — The  principal  demand  for  dried  fruits  in  Egypt  is 
for  apricots  and  prunes,  the  former  being  supplied  chiefly  by  British  India  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  latter  mainly  by  the  United  States.  Dried  apples  are 
also  in  demand,  and  are  supplied  mainly  by  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  production  of  dried  apples  in  Egypt.  Annual  imports  into  this 
country,  composed  exclusively  of  evaporated  apples,  are  estimated  to  average 
around  1,000  cases  of  25  pounds  each.  California  extra  choice  and  extra  fancy 
are  the  grades  sold.  The  latest  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  lis.  per  case  for  the  extra  fancy  variety.  Price  being  always  a 
factor  of  prime  importance  in  this  market,  it  would  appear  that  Canadian 
evaporated  apples,  even  if  of  a  slightly  inferior  quality,  could  share  in  the  trade, 
provided  prices  were  a  shade  lower.  Interested  producers  in  the  Dominion  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Cairo,  sending  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria,  together  with  samples. 

Type  in  Demand 

Evaporated  apples,  white  in  colour,  peeled,  and  sour  in  taste,  are  preferred 
in  Egypt  ;  rings  only  are  wanted.  The  25-pound  cases  are  the  only  ones  sold. 
The  peak  of  the  buying  season  is  in  the  autumn  months,  but  purchases  con- 
tinue throughout  the  winter.  Imports  are  effected  through  commission  agents  or 
importers.  It  is  customary  for  agents  to  group  the  orders,  from  ten  to  twenty 
cases  each,  received  from  the  principal  retailers.  Small  stocks  are  also  carried 
to  take  care  of  the  demand  from  small  retailers.  Terms  are  cash  against  docu- 
ments. 

Duties 

The  duty  on  evaporated  apples  entering  into  Egypt  is  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  plus  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  of  the 
c.i.f.  value.  Shipments  must  be  covered  by  the  usual  documents;  no  certificate 
of  origin  is  required. 
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WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  EGYPT 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Egyptian  pound  (approximately  $5.10  Canadian)  equals  100  piastres;   one  piastre 

equals  10  milliemes] 

Cairo.  March  10,  1938. — A  noteworthy  rise  in  prices  of  wheat  took  place  in 
Egypt  recently,  due  to  persistent  rumours  to  the  effect  that  supplies  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  country's  requirements  until  the  coming  crop.  However, 
the  Government's  expressed  intention  to  curb  further  the  bullish  manifestation 
of  the  wheat  market  evoked  a  prompt  reaction  during  the  past  few  days.  Wheat 
prices  fell  by  15  piastres  (about  $0.76)  per  ardeb  (5-444  bushels)  from  their 
previous  peak,  Hindi  Said  declining  from  177  piastres  to  162  piastres  per  ardeb, 
while  a  corresponding  drop  was  recorded  in  flour.  Market  conditions  for  both 
commodities  are  now  easier.  New  business  is  ait  a  standstill,  both  millers  and 
the  large  bakers  carrying  on  with  the  stocks  accumulated  during  the  recent 
boom. 

This  sharp  reversion  of  the  trend  seems  to  bear  out  the  contention  that 
supplies  are  amply  sufficient  to  cover  Egypt's  needs  up  to  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  new  crop  will  be  available.  The  Minister  of  Finance  had  threatened 
to  import  Australian  flour  into  the  country  and  to  resell  to  consumers  at  125 
piastres  per  bag  local  wheat  purchased  from  the  Agricultural  Bank  or  large 
holders.  This,  coupled  with  the  setting  up  of  a  maximum  price  of  18  milliemes 
for  ordinary  quality  bread,  put  an  end  to  all  efforts  to  corner  the  remainder 
of  the  crop.  With  the  prospect  of  unlimited  foreign  supplies  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  passing  on  to  bread  consumers  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
no  inducement  to  buy  was  left  to  speculators,  and  supply  now  exceeds  demand. 

TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1937 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 

(One  peso  equals  SO -2778) 

Mexico  City,  March  12,  1938. — Preliminary  figures  are  now  available  for 
the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  in  the  first  six  months  of  1937.  Final  figures  are 
also  given  for  the  year  1936  and  are  practically  the  same  as  the  preliminary 
ones  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1759  (October  16,  1937), 
page  688. 

Every  year  since  1930,  and  including  the  first  six  months  of  1937,  Mexico 
has  enjoyed  a  favourable  world  trade  balance,  particularly  with  her  best  cus- 
tomer, the  United  States.  Total  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1937  amounted 
to  294,376,427  pesos  and  exports  to  426,694,503,  leaving  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  132,318,076  pesos.  In  1936,  the  favourable  balance  of  trade 
was  311,170,626  pesos,  with  imports  totalling  464,142,705  pesos  and  exports 
775,313,330  pesos.  Indicative  of  the  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States, 
63-2  per  cent  of  the  favourable  balance  of  world  trade  in  1936  represented  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  with  that  country.  This  compared  with  59-8  per 
cent  in  1935  and  42-3  per  cent  in  1934. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports 

Mexico  is  a  large  producer  of  precious  metals,  particularly  gold  and  silver, 
with  the  United  States  taking  most  of  the  quantity  exported.  Total  exports  of 
gold  in  the  first  six  months  of  1937  amounted  to  27,018,844  pesos  of  which 
26,873,575  pesos  was  consigned  to  the  United  States.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  took  51,122,050  pesos  of  the  69,978,510  pesos  of  silver  exported.    In  the 
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calendar  year,  1936,  Mexico  exported  130,240,496  pesos  of  gold  (130,008,201 
pesos  to  the  United  States),  and  114,526,876  pesos  of  silver  (110,524,517  pesos 
to  the  United  States).  Imports  of  gold,  silver  and  platinum  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1937  amounted  to  7,099  pesos  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
only  1,338  pesos. 

Import  Trade 

The  value,  by  classifications,  of  the  principal  imports  into  Mexico  from  all 
countries  for  the  calendar  year,  1936,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1937 
follows: — 

1936  Jan.-June,  1937 

Pesos 


Animal  products   20,386,534  13,087,713 

Vegetable  products   35,471,643  31,759,106 

Mineral  products   88,109,193  60,084,214 

Textiles   27,947.640  13,079,179 

Textile  manufactures   6.166,733  3,382,299 

Chemical  products  .  .  ,   51,372,115  30,464,970 

Manufactured  products   38.387,972  23,487,394 

Machines  and  tools   99,335,014  60,663,270 

Other  machines  and  vehicles   96,845,341  58,249,924 

Commercial  documents   120,520  114,130 

Export  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from  Mexico, 
by  classifications,  for  1936  and  the  first  six  months  of  1937: — 

1936  Jan.-June,  1937 

Pesos  Pesos 

Animal  products   16,013,933  12,946,996 

Vegetable  products   172,615,870  89,170,827 

Mineral  products   578,901,193  251,050,144 

Manufactures   7,467,733  4,763,018 

Commercial  documents   314.601  880,005 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

TARIFF  INCREASE  ON  HANDKERCHIEFS 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  3)  Order,  1938,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
provides  for  a  minimum  specific  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  pound  on  handkerchiefs, 
finished  or  unfinished,  of  which  neither  the  length  nor  the  width  exceeds  24 
inches,  effective  as  from  March  12,  1938.  The  rates  in  force  prior  to  that  date, 
namely  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  handkerchiefs  containing  lace  or  embroidery 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  other  handkerchiefs,  continue  to  operate  where 
they  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty  than  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Handkerchiefs  shown  to  be  Canadian  (or  Empire)  products  are  exempt 
from  duties  under  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

Any  handkerchiefs  containing  silk  or  artificial  silk  are  subject  to  the  silk 
duties  (preferential  rates  for  Empire  products),  which  in  some  cases  might  be 
higher  than  those  above  quoted. 

Ireland 

IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  TIRES  AND  TUBES,  FOOTWEAR,  AND  SPARK  PLUGS 

Mr.  G.  Shera,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Dublin,  advises 
that,  by  orders  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Ireland,  further  import  quotas  and 
quota  periods  have  been  fixed  for  importation  into  Ireland  as  follows: — 

On  certain  pneumatic  motor  car  tires,  2,000  articles,  as  against  4,000  articles 
for  the  preceding  six-month  period;  on  certain  pneumatic  bicycle  tires,  15,000 
articles,  the  same  number  as  for  the  preceding  six-month  period;  on  inner  tubes 
for  motor  car  tires,  3,000  articles,  as  against  3,500  articles  for  the  preceding  six- 
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month  period;  on  inner  tubes  for  bicycle  tires,  10,000  articles,  as  against  11,500 
articles  for  the  preceding  six-month  period;  on  certain  rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
100,000  articles,  the  same  number  as  for  the  preceding  six-month  period;  on 
certain  heeled  rubber  shoes,  10,000  articles,  the  same  number  as  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year;  on  leather  boots  and  shoes,  271,000  articles,  as  against 
400,000  articles  for  the  preceding  six-month  period;  on  spark  plugs  and  com- 
ponent parts  thereof,  6,500  articles,  as  against  5,000  articles  for  the  preceding 
three-month  period. 

The  quota  period  on  spark  plugs  and  component  parts  thereof  is  April  1, 
1938,  to  August  31,  1938,  and  on  the  other  goods  from  April  1,  1938,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1938. 

Cuba 

GENERAL  ( MINIMUM)  TARIFF  ON  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1757 
(October  2,  1937),  page  610,  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Havana,  writes  under  date  March  23  that  Decree  No.  576,  officially  gazetted 
on  March  23,  extends  for  a  further  six  months,  until  October  2,  1938,  the  present 
general  tariff  treatment  to  certain  "  articles  of  prime  necessity,"  whatever  may 
be  the  country  of  origin.  These  articles  are:  codfish;  gasolene;  red,  pink,  and 
white  beans;  rice;  and  chick  peas.  In  the  case  of  rice,  Siam  is  excepted,  being 
charged  with  a  surtax  of  27-027  per  cent  of  the  general  tariff  rate. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  products  are  for  direct  consumption  and  in  the 
present  decree  they  have  been  separated  from  various  other  "  articles  of  prime 
necessity  "  (which  also  were  given  general  tariff  treatment  in  previous  decrees) , 
to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes.  These  latter,  by  Decree  No.  2877,  gazetted 
September  28,  1937,  were  made  dutiable  permanently  under  general  tariff  rates. 
They  are  as  follows:  hops  and  malt  for  beer  manufacture;  jute  sacking;  jute 
sacks  for  rmeking  sugar  and  coffee;  red  palm  and  coconut  oil  for  soap  manu- 
facture; natural  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  for  fuel  and  other  purposes. 

Free  City  of  Danzig 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1742 
(June  19,  1937),  page  1129,  concerning  certificates  attesting  the  character  of 
commercial  travellers  going  to  Poland,  a  Polish  Government  proposal  for  the 
accession  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  to  the  agreement  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  effective  from  March  25,  1938.  Under  Article  19  of 
the  Canada-Poland  Convention  of  Commerce  of  1935,  the  Government  of  Poland 
had  already  declared  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  a  party  to  the  convention  effective 
from  January  1,  1937.  Under  Article  9  of  the  Convention  of  Commerce  between 
Canada  and  Poland,  "  merchants  and  manufacturers,  nationals  of  one  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  as  well  as  merchants  and  manufacturers  domiciled  and 
exercising  their  commerce  and  industries  in  the  territories  of  such  party,  may, 
in  the  territories  of  the  other,  either  personally  or  by  means  of  commercial 
travellers,  make  purchases  or  collect  orders."  While  so  doing,  they  are  to  enjoy 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  and  facilities,  treatment  not  less  favourable  than  that 
accorded  to  nationals  of  any  other  foreign  country  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Samples  and  specimens  imported  for  the  purpose  mentioned  are  to  be  tem- 
porarily admitted  free  of  duty  on  compliance  with  customs  regulations  estab- 
lished to  assure  re-exportation  or  payment  of  the  duties  within  twelve  months. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  28,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 

statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  iMarch  28,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  21,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate:— 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Fvoumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 

Quotations 

Official 

Former 

in  Montreal 

2old  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

March  21 

March  28 

.1407 
.1001 

— 

$  .1691 

$  .1694 

2 

.0072 

.0126 

.0126 

6 

.0296 

.0352 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.2226 

.2226 

4 

.0252 

.  0220 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

.0305 

.0302 

3 

.2382 

.  4037 

.4031 

4 

4.8666 

4.9875 

4.9875 

2 

.0130 

.0091 

.0092 

6 

.4020 

.5558 

.5559 

2 

.1749 

.2992 

.2992 

4 

Unofficial 

.  1993 

.1993 

— 

.0526 

.0528 

.0529 

.0176 

.0233 

.0233 

5 

.2680 

.250i6 

.2506 

3i 

.1122 

.1894 

.  1895 

44 

.0442 

.0452 

.0452 

4-4J 

.0060 

.0073 

.  0073 

4i 

.1930 

.0579 

.0579 

5 

.2680 

.2569 

.2569 

2i 

.1930 

.  2305 

.2302 

11 

1.0000 

1.0056 

1.0056 

1 

.4985 

.2219 

3 

1.0000 

1.0048 

1.0048 

— 

.0392 

.0305 

.0302 

4.8666 

4.9975 

4.9975 

.0392 

.  0305 

.0302 

— 

1.0138 

1 . 0390 

1.0332 

— 

.4245 

.3329 

.3325 

Unofficial 

.  3600 

.2479 

— 

.1.196 

.  0589 

.0591 

— 

1.0138 

1.0390 

1.0332 

— 

.1217 

.0520 

.0520- 

— 

Unofficial 

.0402 

.0402 

— 

.9733 

.5495 

.5495 

4 

.2800 

.2414 

.2414 

6 

.  1930 

.3017 

.3017 

1.0342 

.6570 

.6562 

4.8666 

4.9809 

4.9812 

4.9431 

5.1086 

5.1100 

.2829 

.2382 

.3106 

.3048 

.'3650 

.3768 

.3765 

3 

.4985 

.2891 

.2905 

3.29 

.4020 

.5562 

.  5558 

.4424 

.4565 

.4565 

.5678 

.  5809 

.5807 

4.8666 

3.9900 

3.9900 

3 

4.8666 

4.0165 

4.0225 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

After  a  brief  reaction  from  its  peak  premium  of  f  of  1  per  cent  on  March  18,  the  United 
States  dollar  advanced  again  in  the  fourth  week  to  a  premium  of  ^  of  1  per  cent.  Sterling 
held  firm,  usually  between  $4.98  and  $4.99,  but  the  French  franc  eased  gradually  into  new 
low  territory.  It  was  quoted  on  March  28  at  3-03  cents.  Intimation  that  the  United  States 
would  not  purchase  Mexican  silver  after  April  1  until  further  notice  has  resulted  in  virtual 
control  of  foreign  exchange  trading  in  Mexico.  The  peso  is  currently  quoted  at  just  above 
22  cents,  down  about  h\  cents  from  its  level  prior  to  the  expropriation  of  oil  properties. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 

Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  J ohn,  N.B.  Brantford,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  submit  a  copy  of  any  report 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Foodstuffs  and  Feeds  tuffs — 

Starch  

144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149-152 
153-155 

Dublin,  Ireland  

Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 

Meat  Meal  

Miscellaneous — 

Sausage  Casings  

Millet  Seed  

Crude  Botanical  Drugs  

Prague,  Czechoslovakia .  .  . 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia .  .  . 

Bristol,  England  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Czechoslovakia  
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS— Concluded 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Hides  and  Skins  

Raw  Hides  

156 
157 
158 

Vamberk,  Czechoslovakia. . 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  .  . 
Asch  in  Bohemia,  Czecho- 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Labels,  Printed  and  Lithographed 
Tissue  Papers  

Lumber  for  Veneers  

Handles,  for  Rakes,  Hoes,  Shov- 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 

165 
166 
167 

168 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia .  .  . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. . . 

Birmingham,  England  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  .  . 

White  Gates,  Kirkintilloch, 

Scotland  

Prague,  Czechoslovakia . . . 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  29 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  22. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  April  22;  Ascania,  April  29 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  April  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  5;  Manchester 
Regiment,  May  12 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  April  22;  Montclare,  May  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  April  29;  Norwegian, 
May  17 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  29;  Sulairia,  May  6;  Letitia,  May  14 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  April  27;  Cairnglen, 
May  4 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Montcalm,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May 
6 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Brant  County,  May  10;  August,  May  17 — 
both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  4;  Grey  County,  May  15;  Flint  2 
(also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  25 — all  County  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena.  May  5;  Capo  Olmo,  May  25 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  if 
sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Stillwater,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  May  4. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  April  28;  Chomedy, 
May  12 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  April  27;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  May  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  May  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Halifax,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  1. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  April  30  and  May  28;  Empress  of  Britain, 
June  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liver-pool. — Duchess  of  York,  April  9;  Montrose,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  11;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  April  19. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  April  8 ;  Beaverburn,  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific ;  Ausonia, 
Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  9;  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5— both 
American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  8;  Manchester  Division,  April  16;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  April  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  April  9. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  7;  Consuelo,  April  5; 
Kelso,  April  27 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (call  at  Aberdeen  and  Hull  but  not  at 
Leith);  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of  Flint,,  May  5 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call 
at  Dundee  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle). 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines,  April  11;  Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines 
April  19. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15;  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of 
Flint,  May  5 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  20. 

To  Gothenburg. — Rydboholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  April  25  (also  calls  at 
Scandinavian  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  April  4  and  25;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  April  11  and  25;  Northern 
Ranger,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  April  13;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union, 
Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand  Bank,,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo 
offers),  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  April  15  and  29;  Nova  Scotia,,  Furness  Line,  April  19. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  7; 
Lady  Rodney,  April  14;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  21;  Lady  Somers,  April  27 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  7;  Lady  Drake,  April 
21;  Lady  Nelson,  May  5 — all  Canadian  National;  Torungen,  April  9;  a  steamer,  April  23; 
Heroy,  May  7 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  April  16  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered,  but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  April  16;  Cornwallis, 
May  2;  Chomedy,  May  16 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  April  6  and  May  4;  Lutz, 
April  20 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaikoura,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  April  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Montreal,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  April  21. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  April  8;  Montrose,  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  April  7;  Beaverburn,  April  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  6;  Manchester  Division,  April  14;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  April  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  Cunard-Donaldson 
and  Dominion  Lines,  April  9. 

To  Glasgow— Delilian,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  April  7. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  5. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  April  10  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork) . 

To  Antwerp,  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  7. 
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To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Noli,  Capo  Line, 
April  21  (calls  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  13;  Lady  Nelson,  April  27; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  11 — all  Canadian  National;  Torungen,  April  6;  a  steamer,  April  20; 
Heroy,  May  2 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Co.,  April  4  and  22; 
May  6  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American  ports  with  transhipment 
at  Kingston). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Eastern  Glade,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  April  5. 
To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaikoura,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  April  8  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Worcester,  Canada-India  Service,  April  14. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Langleebrook  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  March  27;  Biafra,  April  17 — both  Elder  Demp- 
ster Lines  Ltd. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  April  9;  Hikawa  Maru,  April  23;  Hiye 
Maru,  May  7 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  April  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  May  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  April  5;  Ixion,  May  3 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  12;  Niagara,  May  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Hoegh  Silverlight,,  May  2;  Silver- 
ash,  June  1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Tolten,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,,  April. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  April  19;  Anten,  May  15 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls  Glas- 
gow), April  30;  Drechtdyk,  May  14;  Lochkatrine  (calls  Glasgow),  May  28 — all  North 
Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  April  15;  Seattle,  May  5;  Tacoma,  May 
30— all  Hamburg-American  Line  ;  Weser.  April  20;  Este,  May  18 — both  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonio,  April  13;  Wis- 
consin, April  24 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  10;  Chisone, 
May  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and,  Lourenco  Marques. — Silverwillow,  April  5; 
Modjokerto,  May  7 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers) ;  King  Edgar,  April 
25;  King  Edwin  (does  not  call  at  Durban  or  Cape  Town),  April  25 — both  North  Pacific  Ship- 
ping Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  oj  Spain. — 
Hoj^anger,  April  25;  Leikanger,  May  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Oflice  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  t  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iiulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracorn. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome, 
Akasakaku,  Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  oi 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghom  &  Hams 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa.  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark.  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette.  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl.  Northcliffe  House.  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  T.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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ECONOMIC   SITUATION  IN  NORWAY 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  one  Norwegian  krone  equals  approximately  $0-25  Canadian) 

Oslo,  March  17,  1938. — -Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  distinct  signs  of 
a  slowing  up  in  economic  activity  in  Norway  at  the  end  of  1937,  the  year  did 
not  close  on  such  an  optimistic  note  as  was  apparent  at  the  beginning.  Never- 
theless, the  country  experienced  the  most  prosperous  period  since  before  the 
depression. 

Industrial  activity  was  never  so  great,  which  naturally  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  unemployed  and  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Returns  from  shipping  have  been  greater  than  for  many 
previous  years,  and  foreign  trade  has  shown  a  large  increase.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  larger  unfavourable  trade  balance,  but  it  will  be  counteracted  by  the  increased 
returns  from  shipping.  The  harvests  in  practically  all  branches  of  agriculture 
were  well  above  average,  with  the  condition  of  the  crops  excellent.  Increased 
prices  brought  larger  incomes  to  the  farmers. 

No  serious  labour  strikes  have  occurred,  although  a  considerable  number 
of  disputes  have  taken  place.  Wage  increases  varying  from  8  to  17  per  cent, 
have  been  granted  in  most  trades.  The  fishing  industry  has  not  shared  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  general  improvement,  and  government  aid  is  still  required. 
Nevertheless,  a  slight  betterment  of  conditions  was  evident  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

Share  Market 

The  Norwegian  share  market  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  international 
stock  exchange  movements  and,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  the  trend  has 
been  similar.  The  upward  movement  was  continuous  to  April  and  was  then 
checked  until  June,  when  it  began  to  rise  again.  During  August,  the  total  index 
had  reached  a  new  record,  being  one  per  cent  higher  than  the  level  reached  in 
April.  From  September  the  decline  was  steady,  but  it  was  not  until  December 
that  the  level  fell  below  the  figure  for  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  most  stock 
exchanges  the  highest  level  was  attained  much  earlier  in  the  year  than  in  Norway, 
and  once  the  decline  set  in  the  downward  tendency  was  much  more  rapid. 

Bank  and  insurance  shares,  on  the  whole,  showed  a  rising  tendency  through- 
out the  entire  year.  On  the  other  hand,  shipping  and  whaling  shares  have  fluc- 
tuated considerably.  The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  monthly 
index  for  these  latter  during  the  twelve-month  period  was  32  per  cent  and  33  per 
cent  respectively.  The  tendency  in  these  groups  of  shares  followed  more  closely 
the  trend  in  the  important  world  stock  exchanges.  The  improvement  in  shipping 
shares  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  11  per  cent, 
whereas  whaling  shares  declined  by  12  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  industrial 
shares  was  also  12  per  cent,  but  snares  in  this  group  did  not  rise  to  the  high 
levels  of  April  and  August,  as  was  the  case  in  the  shipping  and  whaling  group. 
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Considered  as  a  whole,  the  irregular  movement  in  share  quotations  during 
1937  resulted  in  a  small  net  reduction.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1932  that  the 
average  quotation  level  has  been  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all  groups  of  shares. 

The  sale  of  shares  on  the  Oslo  Bourse  was  exceptionally  large  during  1937, 
particularly  during  the  first  four  months.  The  total  sales  of  shares  during  the 
year  under  review  were  valued  at  64  million  kroner  as  compared  to  41  million 
kroner  in  1936,  an  increase  of  23  million  kroner. 

Money  and  Credit  Market 

During  the  last  few  months  of  1936,  an  exceptionally  large  increase  in  note 
circulation,  combined  with  a  decline  in  bank  deposits,  had  occurred.  From  the 
beginning  of  1937,  however,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  by  the  end  of  February  the 
note  circulation  dropped  by  almost  40  million  kroner.  Since  then  the  movement 
has  been  irregular  but  with  a  gradual  upward  tendency  until  as  late  as  November, 
when  there  was  a  strong  increase.  At  its  highest  point,  on  December  22,  1937, 
the  note  circulation  amounted  to  458  million  kroner,  which  was  23  million  kroner 
higher  than  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1936. 

In  1936  the  credit  market  showed  wide  fluctuations,  but  the  net  upward 
tendency  was  weak.  From  the  loans  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Norway,  it  can  be 
seen  that  during  1937  the  credit  market  was  more  liberal.  At  the  beginning  of 
1937,  however,  there  was  a  marked  reduction  in  loans,  amounting  in  two  months 
to  over  50  million  kroner.  By  the  end  of  April  there  was  again  a  rise  which 
brought  the  figure  up  to  200  million.  From  this  date  a  marked  decline  set  in, 
lasting  practically  without  interruption  until  October.  The  total  loans  had  then 
come  down  to  about  120  million  kroner,  around  which  figure  they  remained  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

This  amount  must  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  low,  even  when  considered 
from  an  absolute  and  not  relative  point  of  view.  One  must  go  as  far  back  as 
pre-war  years  to  find  a  correspondingly  low  figure.  Considered  in  relation  to 
the  note  circulation,  however,  it  becomes  abnormally  low.  Other  figures  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  Bank  of  Norway  would  indicate  that  these  conditions 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  large  influx  of  money  earned  abroad. 
The  more  liberal  credit  conditions  which  have  been  the  outcome  of  this  influx 
have  not  only  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  loans  by  the  Bank  of  Norway  but 
they  have  also  in  other  ways  eased  a  considerable  number  of  long-term  invest- 
ments. 

BANK  HOLDINGS 

During  recent  years  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  in  the  Bank  of 
Norway  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  an  upward  tendency.  The  year  1937  has, 
however,  been  exceptional  m  this  regard.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  holdings.  This  development  must  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  unusually  large  increase  in  imports  during  the  spring  months. 
From  the  middle  of  the  year,  however,  the  holdings  rose  in  a  manner  which  has 
never  been  paralleled  since  the  days  of  inflation. 

During  recent  years,  the  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  Norway 
and  the  note  circulation  have  shown  definite  signs  of  inter-variation.  From  the 
middle  of  1937,  however,  the  note  circulation  showed  no  signs  of  following  the 
foreign  exchange  holdings  in  their  remarkable  growth.  The  changed  conditions 
in  this  regard  may  be  explained  to  a  large  extent  by  the  heavy  reduction  in  the 
loans  granted  by  the  banks.  During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stitution of  exchange  for  interest-bearing  loans  documents,  so  that  the  liability 
item  has  mainly  remained  unaffected  by  this  movement. 
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BOND  HOLDINGS 

The  fact  that  the  Bank  of  Norway  has  not  directly  attempted  to  force  down 
the  credit  volume  in  1937  is  shown  by  the  figures  covering  the  holdings  of 
Norwegian  bonds.  Apart  from  some  irregularity  during  the  spring  months,  there 
has  in  this  case  been  an  evenly  rising  tendency.  The  bond  holdings  have  during 
the  last  month  reached  67  million  kroner.  During  the  years  prior  to  1935,  this 
figure  seldom  totalled  more  than  half  this  amount.  In  comparison  with  the  other 
figures  in  the  credit  structure,  however,  the  bond  holdings  still  total  such  a  small 
amount  that  they  cannot  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  credit  policy. 

BANK  DEPOSITS 

It  has  previously  been  mentioned  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  credit 
basis  increased  during  1936,  bank  deposits  were  reduced  by  over  100  million 
kroner  in  all.  In  1937  the  movement  in  deposits  reversed,  the  figures  again 
increasing.  The  calculated  deposits  in  all  banks  rose  from  2,732  million  kroner 
in  January  to  2,791  million  kroner  in  November.  The  increase  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  60  million  kroner  and  can  therefore  be  considered  as  of  little  import- 
ance. Nor  has  an  increase  been  noted  for  all  types  of  deposits.  In  the  savings 
banks,  for  instance,  they  have  continued  to  decrease.  The  net  decrease  during 
1937,  however,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  24  million  kroner.  As  a  result,  the 
increase  shown  by  deposits  is  entirely  due  to  the  deposits  in  private  joint  stock 
banks.  Here  the  increase  is  relatively  largest  in  deposits  on  demand,  which 
from  January  to  November  increased  by  19  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  deposits 
on  time  the  corresponding  increase  has  been  9  per  cent. 

BANK  LOANS 

Loans  have  also  increased  in  1937.  The  total  increase  for  all  banks  amounted 
to  40  million  kroner.  Here  again  it  is  the  private  joint  stock  banks  which 
dominate  the  situation.  The  loans  rose  from  936  million  kroner  in  January, 
1937,  to  1,004  million  in  July,  dropping  to  994  million  in  August,  During  the 
later  months  of  the  year,  the  figures  have  again  shown  a  slightly  rising  tendency. 
In  the  case  of  the  savings  banks  the  loans  in  1937  remained  practically  unchanged, 
showing  a  slight  reduction  during  the  last  few  months. 

Ever  since  1933  the  bank  figures  have  shown  a  tendency  towards  a  reduction 
in  the  holdings  of  securities,  particularly  bonds;  the  downward  movement  was 
quite  marked  in  1936.  In  1937  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  this  movement.  The 
calculated  figure  for  all  banks  shows  an  increase  from  837  million  kroner  in 
January,  .1937,  to  876  million  kroner  in  November.  In  May  the  figure  reached 
883  million  kroner,  but  later  there  was  a  slight  decline.  In  spite  of  the  increase 
in  the  holdings  of  securities  during  1937,  the  figures  are  still  low  when  compared 
with  previous  periods.  The  average  for  1937  will  thus  be  lower  than  for  any 
other  year  since  the  War. 

BOND  MARKET 

The  bond  market  also  developed  differently  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  bond  quotations,  but 
this  stopped  completely  in  March.  In  May  there  was  a  slight  decline,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  autumn  months  that  a  noteworthy  increase  occurred  in  bond 
quotations.  The  index  for  4-J  per  cent  government  bonds,  which  in  May  was 
still  at  par,  in  November  reached  101-7.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  bond 
quotations  continued  to  be  firm.  The  4J  per  cent  series  which  do  not  stand  next 
in  rotation  for  conversion  were  3  per  cent  above  par  in  December,  and  the  4  per 
cent  series  were  rapidly  approaching  par.  At  the  new  year  they  had  passed 
this  point. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

On  the  foreign  exchange  market  1937  was  a  year  of  ample  supplies  and 
stable  rates  of  exchange.  As  in  previous  years  the  Bank  of  Norway  kept  a 
stable  sterling  rate  of  19-90;  the  rates  of  exchange  for  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  sterling  block  have  therefore  been  constant.  These  rates  could  not  be 
maintained,  however,  without  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Banks. 
Had  the  market  been  left  to  itself,  the  large  influx  of  revenue  from  abroad  would 
probably  have  forced  the  rates  down;  the  stable  rates  of  exchange  have  thus 
acted  as  an  extra  stimulus  in  the  upward  trend.  During  the  spring  months, 
therefore,  the  desirability  was  discussed  of  writing  up  the  international  value  of 
the  krone  in  order  to  check  the  rising  trend  of  trade.  This  would  have  become 
particularly  urgent  if  Sweden,  where  the  question  was  originally  raised,  had 
taken  such  action.  Subsequent  developments  have,  however,  proved  that  any 
check  on  the  rising  tendency  at  this  time  was  entirely  unnecessary. 

As  the  most  important  rates  of  exchange  have  been  kept  constant,  the  lack  of 
balance  on  the  foreign  exchange  market  has  resulted  in  variations  in  quantity. 
During  the  whole  year,  the  Bank  of  Norway  has  had  to  purchase  foreign 
exchange.  The  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  in  the  Bank  of  Norway 
have  therefore  increased  from  month  to  month  in  1937.  In  December  the  hold- 
ings of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  was  more  than  400  million  kroner,  which 
means  that  in  the  course  of  1937  the  net  increase  in  these  holdings  amounted 
to  93  million  kroner.  This  rise  is  only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  1936  when 
the  increase  amounted  to  90  million  kroner.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy 
because  on  a  few  points  conditions  were  very  different  in  1937  as  compared 
with  1936. 

First,  the  excess  of  imports  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year 
was  228  million  kroner  larger  in  1937  than  in  1936  as  a  result  of  the  excep- 
tionally large  imports  during  the  spring  months.  Secondly,  securities  were 
purchased  from  abroad  in  1937,  while  the  country,  as  a  whole,  exported 
securities  during  the  three  preceding  years  in  spite  of  the  active  balance  of 
payments.  In  1936  this  export  of  securities  totalled  38  million  kroner.  It  is 
not  possible  to  state  definitely  whether  the  short-term  debts  to  foreign  countries 
have  also  been  reduced  until  the  financial  statistics  are  available,  There  are 
reasons,  however,  for  assuming  that  in  this  case  there  is  also  an  improvement 
in  Norway's  financial  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  balance  as  between  the  private  joint,  stock  banks  and  foreign  banks 
decreased  during  the  first  part  of  the  year.  It  is  reasonable  to  connect  this 
with  the  considerable  demands  made  on  the  banks  for  the  financing  of  the 
exceptionally  large  imports  during  the  spring  months.  Since  May  the  balance 
again  rapidly  increased  up  to  September.  In  October  and  November  there  was 
a  slight  decline,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance  was  still  larger  than  at 
the  same  time  in  1936. 

Price  Level 

The  wholesale  price  level  in  Norway  reached  its  lowest  point  during  the 
last  depression  in  September,  1931.  The  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  was  then  as  low  as  117,  which  was  22  per  cent  lower 
than  in  the  prosperous  year  1929.  During  the  first  four  years  after  the  improve- 
ment set  in,  prices  rose  very  gradually.  On  an  average  the  wholesale  price 
index  for  1931,  1932,  and  1933  was  122;  in  1934  it  rose  to  124  and  in  1935  to 
127.  In  1935  the  increase  was  largest  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  when  the 
index  figure  increased  from  126  to  131.  During  the  first  half  of  1936  there  was 
an  increase  of  only  one  point. 

From  July,  1936,  to  July,  1937,  the  wholesale  price  index  of  the  bureau 
increased  as  much  as  21  per  cent,  from  132  to  160.    The  increase  was  par- 
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ticularly  marked  from  November,  1936,  to  May,  1937,  inclusive,  during  which 
period  the  index  rose  from  three  to  four  points  each  month.  In  June  there  was  a 
temporary  stagnation,  while  the  July  figure  again  increased  by  three  points. 
During  the  last  few  months  the  price  increases  stopped,  and  certain  groups  of 
goods,  such  as  iron  and  metals,  showed  a  declining  tendency  as  early  as  in 
August.  In  November  the  index  figure  dropped  one  point — for  the  first  time 
in  three  years — from  161  to  160,  and  a  further  drop  of  one  point  was  recorded 
in  December. 

The  rise  in  prices  from  November,  1936,  to  November,  1937,  amounted 
to  approximately  17  per  cent.  Since  September,  1931 — when  the  level  was  at 
its  lowest — there  has  been  a  total  increase  in  prices  of  about '37  per  cent.  This 
last  rise  in  prices  more  than  counterbalanced  the  drop  during  the  last  period 
of  depression.  The  wholesale  price  level  is  now  about  7  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  prosperous  year  1929. 

RETAIL  PRICES 

The  retail  price  level  has  shown  less  movement  than  that  of  wholesale 
prices,  during  the  last  period  of  depression  as  well  as  the  last  period  of 
improvement.  While  the  index  figure  for  wholesale  prices,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, was  only  17  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level  when  the  improvement 
started,  the  cost  of  living  index  was  as  much  as  45  per  cent  higher  when  the 
turning  point  was  reached  for  retail  prices.  The  cost  of  living  continued  to 
drop  for  over  two  years  after  the  wholesale  prices  had  begun  to  increase 
(though  slowly),  and  it  reached  its  lowest  level  in  the  months  January  to 
March,  1934.  Most  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  also  took  place  during 
1937,  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  From  November,  1936, 
to  November,  1937,  the  index  figure  rose  from  155  to  171,  or  by  about  10  per 
cent,  as  against  only  1-3  per  cent  during  the  previous  year.  During  the  last 
three  months  the  upward  tendency  ceased.  From  the  lowest  level  in  January 
to  March,  1934,  the  total  increase  amounted  to  about  18  per  cent,  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  now  3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1929. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1937 

J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  guilder  or  florin  equals  approximately  $0.55;  one  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  March  7,  1938. — In  an  effort  to  establish  better  trade  facilities 
with  a  number  of  neighbouring  countries,  the  Netherlands  Government  in  1937 
concluded  two  important  agreements'.  One  of  these  was  the  Oslo  Agreement  of 
May  28,  1937,  between  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  Luxem- 
bourg, Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  which  was  afterwards  extended 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in  its  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  to  Germany.  The  object  of  this  agreement  is  to  develop 
amicable  trade  relations  between  the  countries  involved  and  to  remove  gradu- 
ally hindrances  to  trade  in  such  merchandise  as  is  important  to  the  commercial 
relations  of  each  of  the  signatories.  In  pursuance  of  this  program  the  Govern- 
ments of  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  have  undertaken  to  permit 
the  importation  without  restriction  of  certain  commodities  coming  from  the 
countries  party  to  the  agreement  and  to  grant  all  requests  for  import  licences 
in  so  far  as  such  licences  are  necessary.  They  have  further  undertaken  not  to 
raise  the  import  duties  on  these  commodities.  The  Governments  of  Denmark, 
Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  of  the  Netherlands  on  behalf  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  have  undertaken  neither  to  raise  nor  to  take  steps  towards 
raising  the  import  duties  on  the  commodities  enumerated  in  a  second  list  and, 
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further,  to  introduce  no  new  restrictive  measures  for  the  said  commodities.  The 
agreement  is  for  a  period  of  one  year  with  the  provision  that  it  may  be  amended 
on  renewal  by  mutual  consent  of  the  interested  countries. 

An  agreement  was  also  reached  providing  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
exports  from  Holland  and  her  overseas  territories  to  Germany.  This  was  made 
possible  by  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  clearing  position  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  arrears  in  the  Netherlands- 
Germany  clearing,  which  amounted  at  the  beginning  of  1936  to  about  fl.35,- 
000,000,  have  gradually  been  decreased  to  approximately  fl.8,000,000.  This  is 
a  result  of  increasing  deposits  on  account  of  imports  from  Germany  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  guilder,  which  automatically  raised 
by  about  20  per  cent  the  guilder  value  of  the  German  goods  imported. 

There  has  been  continued  improvement  in  industry  and  trade,  which  justi- 
fied the  hope  that  unemployment  would  continue  to  diminish.  The  favourable 
development  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  also  caused 
satisfaction,  and  increasing  revenue  confirmed  evidence  of  the  revival  in  agri- 
culture, trade,  industry,  and  shipping. 

Budget 

In  the  budget  for  1938  expenditures  are  estimated  at  fl.703, 195,931  (about 
$390,000,000)  as  against  fl.657,794,000  ($362,500,000)  for  1937.  This  leaves  a 
deficit  of  fl.13,245,656  ($7,500,000)  as  against  fl.47,735,000  ($26,665,000)  in  1937. 

Business  Trend 

In  many  ways  business  conditions  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  1937 
showed  evidence  of  satisfactory  progress,  although  developments  in  the  last 
few  months  of  the  year  were  unfavourable.  There  was  a  slowing  up  in  con- 
sumption and  a  decrease  in  exports  during  November  and  December,  although 
the  general  position  of  foreign  trade  at  the  end  of  1937  was  much  better  than 
at  the  same  time  in  1936. 

In  addition  to  these  two  factors,  there  was  the  fear  of  a  serious  business 
recession  abroad,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  which  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  economic  life  of  Holland,  which  is  so  largely  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  raw  materials  and  for  the  sale  of  semi-manufactured  and  manu- 
factured articles,  as  well  as  on  her  agricultural  industry. 

Foreign  Trade 

Although  there  was  a  decline  in  exports  during  the  closing  months  of  1937, 
foreign  trade  as  a  whole  proved  satisfactory.  Imports  increased  by  fl.534,667,000 
in  value  and  by  3,155,551  tons  in  weight  over  the  final  figures  for  1936.  In  the 
value  of  imports  a  substantial  upward  movement  was  shown,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  1936  figures  are  largely  based  on  the  old  gold  value  of 
the  guilder  while  those  for  1937  are  compiled  at  the  depreciated  currency  value, 
a  difference  of  about  18  per  cent.  Higher  raw  material  costs  have  also  tended 
to  increase  the  values  shown,  but  a  gratifying  increase  in  tonnage  has  neverthe- 
less taken  place.  The  value  of  exports  rose  by  fl.401, 986,000  and  the  volume 
by  2,485,123  tons  over  the  1936  figures,  and  the  same  general  remarks  apply  to 
this  branch  of  trade. 

Available  trade  returns  show  that  exports  are  moving  mainly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  amounting  roughly  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total.  The  remainder 
is  pretty  well  divided  between  various  other  trading  nations  of  the  world,  prin- 
cipally Argentina,  Spain,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden. 
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Government  Finance 

The  balance  sheets  of  the  national  treasury  show  that  during  the  latter 
months  of  1937  the  floating  debt  increased  by  some  fl.97,000,000  over  the  figures 
for  the  period  May  to  August.  This  was  apparently  due  to  an  increase  in 
treasury  bills  in  circulation  and  in  other  small  liabilities'. 

While  the  treasury  had  a  credit  balance  of  fl.  150,000,000  on  October  7,  this 
was  replaced  by  a  debit  balance  of  fl. 10,498,000  on  October  23,  and  the  year 
closed  with  a  credit  balance  of  fl.107,464,000. 

Revenues  from  various  sources  during  the  first  eleven  rnonths  of  the  year 
show  substantial  gains  over  those  for  the  same  period  of  1936,  and  outside  of 
some  items  included  in  the  category  of  "  direct  taxation,"  such  as  income  tax 
revenues  and  that  from  property  taxes,  etc.,  are  considerably  higher  than  the 
anticipated  revenue  for  the  year. 

Banking 

The  year-end  statement  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  shows  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted increase  in  the  gold  reserves,  which  are  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
valuation  of  fine  gold.  Reserves  have  risen  from  fl. 669, 800, 000  on  September 
28,  1936,  to  fl.1,365,800,000  on  December  27,  1937.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  reserves  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  period  of  fourteen  months. 

The  bank  note  issue  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  at  fl. 868,300,000,  an 
increase  of  fl.95, 700,000  over  the  amount  held  at  the  time  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  guilder  in  September,  1936.  Coverage,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
bank  note  circulation  and  balances  in  current  account  is  about  85  per  cent  on 
the  basis  of  the  old  price  for  fine  gold. 

Bankruptcies 

Preliminary  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in  the  Nether- 
lands decreased  from  4,496  in  1936  to  3,181  in  1937,  a  drop  of  1,315  or  slightly 
more  than  29  per  cent.  During  the  period  under  review  total  liabilities 
amounted  to  fl.25,279,183  as  against  fl.34,724,642  in  1936. 

Money  Market 

Cheap  money  has  prevailed  throughout  the  year,  as  large  cash  holdings  were 
held  by  the  various  banks,  which  were  unable  to  find  the  usual  outlets  in  new 
industrial  issues.  No  Large-scale  expansion  took  place,  so  the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  required  for  extensions  and  other  industrial  purposes  was  secured 
mainly  from  profits  and  reserves  built  up  during  the  past  years. 

Although  the  regulations  relating  to  the  floating  of  foreign  issues  in  Hol- 
land have  been  somewhat  relaxed,  the  only  foreign  bonds  placed  on  the  market 
during  1937  were  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Belgian  bonds,  totalling  about  fl.95,- 
000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conversion  of  old  issues  into  bonds  bearing 
lower  rates  of  interest  has  been  active.  In  the  beginning  these  new  issues  were 
offered  at  4  per  cent,  but  this  rate  was  gradually  reduced  until  at  the  year-end 
it  had  reached  3  per  cent  for  short-term  bonds  with  attractive  issue  prices. 

Stock  Exchange 

After  a  steady  upward  movement  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  prices 
on  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange  followed  the  course  of  the  New  York  market  ; 
values  depreciated  by  about  30  per  cent  but  showed  a  somewhat  steadier  tone 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Wholesale  Prices 

The  rise  in  wholesale  prices  during  the  greater  part  of  1937  was  reflected 
in  almost  every  branch  of  the  producing  industries.    The  most  pronounced 
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upward  movement  was  in  raw  materials  imported  for  further  manufacture  in 
this  country,  especially  those  required  in  the  paper,  leather,  and  metal  industries. 
The  rise  in  the  prices  of  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs  has  not 
been  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes,  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  commodities  coming  under  the  former  heading  are 
subject  to  domestic  influences,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  mitigate  the  increase 
by  government  measures.  Nevertheless,  substantial  increases  have  taken  place 
which  to  the  ordinary  observer  seem  unjustified  by  the  depreciation  of  the  guilder 
and  by  general  world  prices  of  raw  materials.  To  counteract  slightly  this 
upward  swing  in  prices  of  raw  materials,  the  costs  of  production  have  not  risen 
to  any  considerable  extent,  but  the  higher  prices  of  finished  products  to  con- 
sumers have  caused  a  certain  stagnation  in  demand  which  may  lead  to  a  decline 
in  production. 

Unemployment 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
number  of  unemployed  registered  at  the  various  exchanges  reached  a  total  of 
437,469  in  December,  having  decreased  from  466,200  in  January  to  310,000  in 
June.  Reviewing  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years,  the  situation  is  much  more 
favourable  than  during  1936  and  even  better  than  in  the  last  nine  months  of 
1935,  although  unfavourable  when  compared  with  1934.  In  1929  the  number 
of  unemployed  was  negligible.  If  the  1937  figures  are  broken  down,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  unemployed  are  distributed  over  a  wide  range  of  industries  and 
occupations  but  that  the  principal  trades  affected  are  pottery  manufacture, 
diamond  cutting,  woodworking,  fisheries,  and  building. 

Shipping 

A  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  shipping  industry  is  indicated 
by  preliminary  figures,  which  show  larger  revenue  and  an  increased  movement 
of  cargoes  in  and  out  of  Holland  during  1937.  Competition  from  tramp  steamers 
has  been  a  serious  factor  during  the  year,  but  cargoes  handled  by  regular  lines 
have  been  satisfactory,  with  increased  tonnage  moving  to  British  ports,  West 
Africa,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Germany.  In  the  near  sea  trade  the 
advantages  of  small  motor  ships  have  been  recognized  by  the  Holland  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  has  begun  to  use  smaller  craft  than  formerly. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  only  about  25,000  tons  of  shipping  were  laid  up,  so 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  considerable  profit  will  accrue  from  the 
shipping  industry. 

Traffic  through  the  two  principal  ports  of  the  country  has  increased,  and 
in  the  case  of  shipping  into  the  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  the  tonnage 
and  number  of  vessels  are  materially  greater  than  during  1936.  A  total  of 
15,819  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  26,337,434  entered  the  former  port  in  1937  as 
compared  with  13,895  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  23,124,718  in  the  preceding 
year.  For  the  latter  port  the  respective  figures  were  3,291  vessels  of  7,251,204 
tons  and  3,023  vessels  of  7,168,832  tons. 

The  devaluation  of  the  guilder  towards  the  end  of  1936  had  a  marked 
influence  on  shipbuilding  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  increased  demand  for 
tonnage,  resulted  in  the  various  shipyards  being  exceptionally  busy.  During 
the  year  112  seagoing  vessels  aggregating  183,509  gross  tons  were  launched  as 
compared  with  69  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  93,931  gross  in  1936. 

Industry 

The  improvement  noticeable  in  the  various  branches  of  Netherlands  indus- 
try in  1936  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  1937.  During  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  year  this  developed  more  slowly,  and  in  certain  branches  there 
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was  a  decline  in  activity.  This  must  be  attributed  to  a  downward  movement  on 
different  international  markets  and  also  to  the  fact  that  fairly  large  stocks  of 
various  products  are  still  on  hand.  When  the  guilder  depreciated  in  September, 
1936,  many  orders  were  placed,  as  a  considerable  increase  in  prices  was  expected. 
In  numerous  instances,  however,  stocks  laid  in  have  not  been  moving  as  quickly 
as  had  been  anticipated. 

As  regards  the  cotton  industry,  the  year  1937  was  not  unfavourable.  Exports 
of  cotton  goods  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  showed  a  heavy  increase,  while 
shipments  to  several  other  countries  were  also  greater.  The  position  of  the 
wool  industry  was  on  the  whole  not  unsatisfactory,  but  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year  the  level  of  activity  was  below  that  of'  the  corresponding 
period  of  1936. 

The  position  of  the  shoe  industry  was  unfavourable,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  production  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  few  years  whereas 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers  has  gone  down.  As  a  result  of  import 
restrictions  on  foreign  footwear  and  low  prices  of  home-made  shoes,  Nether- 
lands manufacturers  supply  over  90  per  cent  of  the  domestic  requirements.  Com- 
petition is  exceedingly  keen,  however. 

The  degree  of  activity  in  the  artificial  silk  industry  was  satisfactory  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  sales  began 
to  decrease  as  a  result  of  a  slowing  down  in  the  international  rayon  markets. 
It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  curtail  production. 

Conditions  in  the  diamond  industry  were  fairly  satisfactory  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1937,  after  which  there  was  a  decline.  In  August  there  was 
again  a  slight  improvement,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  this  branch  was  greater  than  at  the  close  of  1936. 

The  position  of  the  radio  and  glowlamp  industry  continued  to  be  favour- 
able, and  the  number  of  employed  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months. 

The  metal  industry  benefited  by  the  general  revival  during  the  first  half 
of  1937.  During  the  last  six  months  a  general  slump  was  noticeable,  although 
the  number  of  orders  on  hand  will  keep  this  industry  occupied  for  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1938. 

MINING 

Coal  is  the  only  mineral  produced  in  Holland.  Production  in  1937  reached 
the  record  .figure  of  14,300,000  tons,  or  approximately  1,500,000  tons  more  than 
was  brought  to  the  surface  in  1936.  Notwithstanding  this  upward  trend  in 
production  figures,  imports  reached  6,294,519  tons  valued  at  fl.53,228,000  as 
compared  with  5,713,936  tons  valued  at  fl.39,938,000  imported  during  1936. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  briquets  increased  by  963,347  tons  over  the  1936 
foreign  sales  to  7,149,038  tons  valued  at  fl. 70,191, 000.  The  greater  part  of  this 
tonnage  went  to  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 

FISHERIES 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  whereby  the  number  of  nets  to  be  carried 
by  fishing  boats  is  limited,  the  1937  herring  catch  was  the  largest  ever  recorded. 
The  total  was  greater  by  150,000  kegs  than  that  for  1936,  which  was  considered 
a  good  season.  During  1937  Netherlands  fishing  boats  made  a  total  of  2,105 
trips  to  the  fishing  grounds  and  caught  the  equivalent  of  954,277  kegs  of  herrings. 
The  figures  for  the  previous  year  were  2,029  trips  and  803.688  kegs,  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  remained  at  267.  As  a  result  of  the  large  catches, 
prices  declined  towards  the  middle  of  July,  'and  the  average  value  per  keg  in 
1937  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1936— fl. 8 -50  as  against  fl.9. 

The  Netherlands  market  was  able  to  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  quan- 
tities available,  but  shipments  were  made  to  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Baltic 
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countries,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  other  destinations.  Exports 
to  Soviet  Russia  were  not  important,  amounting  to  approximately  26,000  kegs. 
Financing  of  foreign  sales  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  concern,  as  considerable 
risk  is  involved  in  the  granting  of  long-term  credits  made  necessary  by  payment 
restrictions  imposed  by  some  of  the  countries  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Dutch  product  is  consigned. 

Total  sales  of  all  species  of  seafish  at  the  Government  Fish  Auction  at 
Ijmuiden  were  valued  at  fl.7,576,438  as  against  fl.6,230,231  during  1936. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  former  years  important  quantities  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy 
products,  as  well  as  live  animals  and  animal  products,  were  shipped  to  a  great 
many  countries,  but  as  a  result  of  the  economic  depression  and  subsequent  pro- 
tective duties,  quotas,  and  payment  restrictions  imposed  by  the  principal 
foreign  consumers,  Netherlands  exports  in  this  field  have  declined  considerably. 
During  the  past  two  years,  particularly  in  1937,  there  has  been  a  general  im- 
provement which  must  be  attributed  to  better  conditions  abroad  and  to  no  small 
extent  to  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  in  September,  1936,  which  brought 
Netherlands  export  prices  more  in  line  with  those  of  their  foreign  competitors. 
The  level  for  1937,  however,  is  still  below  that  of  1929,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table:— 

Values  of  Netherlands  Exports 

Live  Animal       Agricultural  Horticultural 

Animals        Products        Products  Products 
Values  in  Millions  of  Guilders 
1929    14.9  448.1  114.4  138.3 

1936    2.5  141.1  56.5  57.5 

1937    6.1  204.7  75.5  72.1 

The  chief  outlets  for  Netherlands  agrarian  exports  are  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

On  the  whole  the  crops  in  1937  were  good,  although  in  most  cases  they  were 
below  the  average  of  the  last  decade.  This  is  due  to  bad  weather  conditions 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  a  result  of  which  sowing  was  late  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  unsatisfactory.  Harvesting  of  cereals  was  completed  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

The  quality  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  was  fairly  good,  while  that  of  oats 
was  good.  The  yield  and  quality  of  potatoes  were  also  good,  while  the  crops  of 
beans,  peas,  seeds,  sugar  beets,  grass,  and  clover  varied  from  fair  to  good. 

Other  vegetable  crops,  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  turnips,  varied  in 
most  regions  from  moderate  to  good. 

The  apple  crop  was  unsatisfactory  in  most  districts,  both  in  respect  to  yield 
and  quality.   The  condition  of  pears  was  on  the  whole  fairly  good. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 

In  the  1936  report  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  guilder  various  reductions  had  been  made  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  in  the  amount  of  assistance  rendered  to  agriculturists.  During  the 
year  under  review  further  reductions  were  made,  for  example,  in  the  monopoly 
taxes— which  are  the  equivalent  of  import  duties — on  most  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  levies  on  wheat  and  barley  were  reduced  from  $1.10  to  $0.55  per 
220  pounds  and  on  rye  and  oats  from  $0.82^  to  $0.55  per  220  pounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  guaranteed  price  to  domestic  wheat  growers  was  slightly 
increased,  viz.,  from  $1.35  per  bushel  in  1936  to  $1.39  in  1937. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  FRANCE 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Teade  Commissionee. 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   one  quintal  equals  220  pounds;   one  kilo  equals 
2-2  pounds;  one  metre  equals  3-28  feet;  one  hectolitre  equals  22-02  gallons) 

Paris,  March  22,  1938. — While  the  international  situation  during  1937  gave 
rise  to  added  tensity  and  nervousness,  it  was  not  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
development  of  French  national  economy  during  the  year.  Of  greater  conse- 
quence were  the  social  disturbances  within  the  country.  The  accession  to  power 
in  June,  1936,  of  a  strong  leftist  coalition  gave  immediate  outlet  to  long  pent-up 
social  demands.  Most  industries  have  adopted  a  slowing-down  process  to  con- 
form with  the  time  lost  through  strikes  and  shorter  hours.  This  attitude  of  pro- 
ductive caution  was  implemented  by  what  might  be  called  a  "strike  of  capital". 

The  loss  of  momentum  has  been  responsible  in  part  for  an  increase  in  prices 
which  has  been  almost  equal  to  the  percentage  of  devaluation,  with  the  result 
that  the  latter  did  not  afford  the  export  opportunities  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Prices  have  gone  up  by  over  56  per  cent,  while  devaluation  has 
lowered  the  foreign  currency  value  of  French  goods  by  50  per  cent  in  a  year  and 
a  half.   In  1937,  the  wholesale  price  index  rose  by  18  per  cent. 

Iron  and  Steel 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  French  situation  in  this  basic  industry. 
Cast  iron  production  in  1937  amounted  to  7,916,000  metric  tons,  and  steel  pro- 
duction to  7,902,000  tons,  increases  of  27  and  19  per  cent  respectively.  However, 
world  production  of  136,000,000  tons  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year, 
whereas  production  in  France  was  still  20  per  cent  lower  than  in  1929.  In  1931, 
France  produced  8  per  cent  of  total  world  supplies,  but  is  now  producing  only 
6  per  cent,  while  from  second  place  among  European  producers,  France  has  now 
receded  to  fourth  place,  with  Germany  (20,000,000  tons),  Russia  (18,000,000), 
and  Great  Britain  (13,000,000)  all  coming  well  ahead  of  France. 

The  application  of  the  40-hour  week  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  production 
since  there  appears  to  be  a  dearth  of  qualified  miners  and  metallurgical  workers. 
There  should  have  been  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  workers  to 
make  up  the  loss  in  productive  hours  of  labour,  but  extra  help  was  not  available. 

Coal  Production 

For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  production  of  coal  has  decreased,  being 
45,336,000  metric  tons  in  1937,  as  compared  with  46,144,000  tons  the  previous 
year  and  48,528,000  tons  in  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  have  again 
increased  to  30,876,000  tons  in  1937  as  against  22,883,000  tons  in  the  previous 
year  and  20,352,000  in  1934.  After  allowance  for  stocks,  consumption  was 
76,164,000  tons  in  1937  as  compared  to  69,629,000  tons  in  1936  and  71,520,000 
tons  in  1934. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  used  for  industrial  purposes,  this  would  suggest 
a  10  per  cent  increase  in  industrial  activity  throughout  France. 

Electric  Power  Production 

Power  production  of  distributors  representing  71  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
was  12,554  million  kilowatt  hours,  as  compared  with  11,385  million  kilowatt 
hours  in  1936.  This  was  an  increase  of  slightly  over  10  per  cent  for  the  year, 
and  like  coal  production  suggests  an  increase  in  industrial  production  equal  to 
that  percentage.  Total  electric  power  used  in  France  is  about  16,000  million 
kilowatt  hours,  or  about  two-thirds  of  that  used  in  Canada. 
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Mineral  Oil  Consumption 

Mineral  oils  being  a  further  source  of  energy,  they  are  classed  with  the  two 
more  important  indices  above.  Imports  for  1937  were  7,822,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  7,330,000  tons  in  1936,  an  increase  of  about  7  per  cent. 

Automobile  Industry 

During  1937,  155,097  new  passenger  cars  of  French  make  and  6,692  foreign 
cars  were  sold  in  France  as  compared  with  160,256  and  6,007  respectively  in  1936. 

New  trucks  sold  numbered  21,031  in  1937  and  21,739  in  1936.  Of  this 
number,  1,500  were  of  foreign  make  in  each  year. 

Including  buses,  the  total  number  of  French  motor  vehicles  sold  in  France 
was  176,734  as  against  182,958  in  the  previous  year.  Exports,  however,  increased 
considerably,  13,963  vehicles  being  shipped  to  foreign  countries  and  11,151  to 
French  colonies  in  1937  as  compared  with  10,703  and  10,469  respectively  in  1936. 
Total  exports  were  25,114  or  12-5  per  cent  of  the  national  production  of  201,848 
units. 

Cotton  Industry 

Raw  cotton  imports  amounted  to  291,500  metric  tons,  in  1937  as  compared 
with  330,280  tons  in  1936,  a  reduction  of  over  10  per  cent. 

Statistics  relative  to  production  of  yarn  are  given  in  terms  of  monthly  out- 
put per  installed  spindle.  For  1937,  each  spindle  produced  an  average  of  1,817 
kilos  of  yarn  per  month  as  against  1,652  kilos  in  1936  and  1,471  kilos  in  the 
previous  year.  Despite  the  slightly  higher  production,  sales  were  slow,  and 
stocks  on  hand  increased  from  1,300  kilos  on  December  31,  1936,  to  1,938  kilos 
at  the  end  of  1937.  Orders  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  about 
three  months'  production. 

Cotton  piece-goods  were  produced  to  the  extent  of  476  metres  per  month 
per  installed  loom  as  against  529  metres  in  1936  and  440  metres  in  the  previous 
year. 

Even  with  the  slowing  down  of  production,  stocks  of  piece  goods  had 
increased  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  767  metres  per  loom  as  against  450  at  the  end 
of  1936.  Orders  on  hand  amounted  to  only  three  months'  production  as  against 
five  months'  production  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  output  will 
probably  continue  to  be  reduced  in  the  early  part  of  1938.  Exports  of  cotton 
tissues  in  1937  averaged  2,796  tons  per  month  as  against  3,500  tons  in  1936  and 
3,420  tons  in  the  previous  year,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent. 

Wool  Industry 

Apparent  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  1937  was  135,400  metric  tons  as  com- 
pared with  155,400  tons  in  1936  and  179,300  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Imports 
were  drastically  curtailed  from  July  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Only  88,964  tons 
of  wool  were  conditioned  throughout,  the  year,  and  exports  of  woollen  tissues 
were  reduced  to  a  monthly  average  of  342  tons  as  against  400  tons  in  1936  and 
390  tons  in  1935. 

Silk  Industry 

Silk  conditioning  mills  handled  1,895  tons  of  silk  in  1937  as  compared  with 
2,104  tons  in  1936  and  3,150  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Export  figures,  which 
probably  include  mixed  silk  and  rayon  fabrics,  were  6,030  tons  of  tissues  as 
against  6,540  tons  the  previous  year  and  5,460  tons  in  1935.  No  official  figures 
are  given  for  rayon  production. 

Employment 

The  shortening  of  hours  of  labour  in  France  was  done  solely  with  the  object 
of  bettering  working  conditions.    There  are,  nevertheless,  industries,  such  as 
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mining  and  textiles,  which  have  long  since  adopted  a  system  of  hours  of  labour 
proportionate  to  production,  in  order  to  keep  as  many  employees  as  possible  at 
least  partially  employed. 

The  number  of  unemployed  on  relief  at  the  end  of  December,  1937,  was 
404,000  as  against  411,000  for  the  same  date  in  1936.  There  has  necessarily 
been  some  reabsorption  by  those  industries  in  which  production  was  increasing 
despite  the  reduction  in  hours  of  labour.  The  average  number  of  hours  of  labour 
throughout  France  at  the  end  of  December,  1937,  was  39-1  per  week  per  worker 
as  compared  with  45-7  in  December,  1936.  The  index  of  employment  went  up 
from  75-4  to  81-1  during  that  period,  but  this  was  insufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  reduction  in  hours  of  labour. 

Freight  Movements 

Barge  traffic  on  rivers  and  canals  is  the  most  important  form  of  freight 
movement  in  France.  The  total  freight  carried  in  1937  was  about  48  million 
metric  tons  as  against  47-7  million  in  1936  and  49-5  million  in  1935. 

Rail  movements  also>  increased  considerably,  600,500  cars  being  loaded  in 
1937  as  compared  with  489,700  in  1936,  an  increase  of  about  23  per  cent.  A 
partial  reason  for  this  increased  movement  was  the  heavy  importation  of  raw 
materials  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  another  heavy  movement  took 
place  in  the  last  three  months  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  in  freight  rates  which  was 
announced  for  the  beginning  of  1938. 

Maritime  freights  again  showed  an  increase,  port  movements  being 
50,770,000  tons  in  1937  as  compared  with  45,521,000  tons  in  1936  and  43,523,000 
tons  in  1935.  Nearly  all  of  this  movement  was  on  the  import  side,  since  the 
volume  of  exports  increased  by  only  slightly  under  5  per  cent. 

Agriculture 

Crops  were  generally  smaller  in  1937  than  the  average,  although  greater 
than  in  1936,  and  farm  revenue  increased  through  higher  prices. 

The  wheat  crop  amounted  to  approximately  275  million  bushels,  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year  but  below  the  average.  The  price,  however,  was  fixed 
at  180  francs  a  quintal  as  compared  with  140  francs  in  1936,  an  increase  of  28 
per  cent.  The  barley  crop  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year,  with 
increased  prices.   Production  of  oats  decreased. 

Wine  comes  after  wheat  as  a  revenue  crop  with  a  production  of  66  million 
hectolitres  in  France  and  Algeria  as  against  51  million  hectolitres  in  the  previous 
year,  which  was  abnormally  low.  This  30  per  cent  increase  in  production  was 
augmented  by  a  minimum  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  prices,  bringing  an  additional 
50  per  cent  in  income.  There  will  likely  be  further  increases  due  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  year's  output. 

Sugar  beet  production  decreased  from  8,250,000  tons  to  7,650,000  tons,  or 
by  7*5  per  cent,  with  prices  30  per  cent  higher. 

Practically  all  field  crops  were  lower.  Feed  beets  decreased  from  34,000,000 
tons  to  29,000,000  tons,  potatoes  from  15,250,000  tons  to  14,720,000  tons,  turnips 
and  rutabaga  from  6,300,000  tons  to  4,650,000  tons,  and  green  feeds  by  about 
5  per  cent.   Flax  production  also  decreased  by  about  25  per  cent. 

On  the  whole,  farm  incomes  have  increased  considerably,  due  in  large 
measure  to  a  revaluation  of  prices.  Net  farm  incomes  are  estimated  to  have 
increased  by  50  per  cent,  although  increased  wages  of  agricultural  workers 
and  higher  costs  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  machinery  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Prices 

Prices  in  France  in  1935,  prior  to  devaluation,  were  about  30  per  cent  above 
world  prices.    In  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  prices 
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have  increased  by  10-7  per  cent  since  1935,  while  in  France  they  have  increased 
by  86-7  per  cent  in  terms  of  francs  but  are  3-5  per  cent  lower  in  terms  of  dollars. 
They  are  still,  however,  about  13-4  per  cent  above  world  prices. 

A  comparison  of  price  changes  shows  that  the  wholesale  price  index  of 
national  goods  increased  by  84-6  per  cent  from  1935,  while  the  index  of  imported 
goods  gained  70-5  per  cent.  Thus,  despite  devaluation  which  would  normally 
increase  prices  of  imported  goods  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  national 
production,  internal  price  rises  have  more  than  made  up  for  the  differential  due 
to  devaluation. 

The  retail  weighted  index  for  thirty-four  household  articles  in  Paris  has 
increased  by  53-6  per  cent  since  1935,  while  the  index  of  industrial  production 
(on  the  basis  of  1928  equals  100)  was  91  in  December,  1937. 

Although  workers  are  better  off  with  an  average  increase  in  wages  since 
1935  of  about  15  per  cent  and  added  benefits  in  the  form  of  shorter  hours  of 
labour  and  paid  holidays,  the  incomes  of  the  salaried  classes  are  about  the  same 
as  in  pre-devaluation  days,  and  fixed  income  from  bonds,  pensions,  and  rents 
are  the  same.  The  index  of  dividends  paid  by  300  domestic  shares  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  has  increased  from  200  in  1935  to  214  in  December  last,  or  by  7  per  cent 
in  revenue,  but  the  income  from  small,  non-incorporated  commerce  has  decreased 
by  30  per  cent  through  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  public. 

National  Income 

From  national  income  of  198,000  million  francs  (5,000  francs  or  $200  per 
person  at  the  1937  rate  of  exchange)  must  be  deducted  national  taxation.  Direct 
taxation  is  estimated  to  have  increased  from  35,000  million  francs  in  1935  to 
37,000  million  francs  in  1936  and  to  40,000  million  francs  in  1937.  Deduction 
of  this  taxation  indicates  that  the  money  available  for  expenditure  and  saving 
in  1935  was  136,600  million  francs;  in  1936,  152,200  million  francs;  and  in  1937 
157,900  million  francs. 

Finance 

In  January,  1937,  following  a  first  devaluation  in  September  of  the  previous 
year,  the  franc  was  worth  about  5  cents  (7  cents  when  on  the  gold  standard) ,  the 
rate  being  20-34  francs  to  the  dollar.  The  franc  fell  gradually  from  that  level 
to  22-46  francs  to  the  dollar  in  June.  This  in  effect  was  one  of  the  several 
gradual  devaluations  which  have  been  exceptionally  harmful,  since  they  allowed 
French  prices  to  rise  to  a  degree  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  devaluation.  At 
the  end  of  June  there  was  a  further  drop  of  26-25,  which  held  until  the  middle 
of  September  when  it  fell  once  more  to  28-35.  During  the  last  three  months  the 
rate  was  about  29-5  francs  to  the  dollar,  or  about  3-5  cents  per  franc.  The 
present  rate  (March  19,  1938)  is  32-75  francs  to  the  dollar  or  approximately 
3  cents.   The  total  devaluation  to  date  has  therefore  been  about  57  per  cent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gold  reserve  had  fallen  from  a  high  of  80,000  million 
francs  in  1934  to  60,129  million  in  December,  1936.  The  reserve  reached  its  low 
point  in  July,  1937,  at  55,000  million  francs,  but  increased  gradually  to  58,932 
million  francs.  Gold  reserves  have  not  been  revalued,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  devaluated  paper  francs,  the  gold  reserves  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  100,000  million  francs. 

Note  circulation  in  December,  1936,  was  87,460  million  francs,  while  at  the 
same  period  in  1937  it  had  reached  91,716  million  francs,  an  all-time  high.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  this  increase  due  to  inflation  and  that 
due  to  hoarding  of  notes. 

Foreign  exchange  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  decreased  from 
1,446  million  francs  to  918  million  francs  during  the  same  period,  while  advances 
free  of  interest  to  the  State  have  increased  from  15,000  million  (the  nominal 
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maximum  amount)  to  27,914  million  francs.  At  the  same  time  current  accounts, 
which  are  mostly  those  of  the  Government,  have  increased  from  13,205  million 
to  19,637  million  francs.  The  apparent  net  current  debt  of  the  State  to* the  bank 
is  therefore  about  10,000  million  francs.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  current 
borrowings  not  yet  converted  to  treasury  notes  or  other  forms  of  declared 
indebtedness. 

The  rediscount  rate  is  3  per  cent,  which  increased  only  once  during  the  year 
—to  6  per  cent  in  June.  On  the  other  hand  the  average  yield  of  Government 
bonds  is  6-21  per  cent  as  against  5-61  per  cent  in  December,  1936.  The  tax- 
free  perpetual  3  per  cent  "Rente" — equal  to  British  Consols— sold  in  December, 
1937,  to  yield  4-31  per  cent  as  against  3-60  per  cent  in  the  same  month  of  the 
previous  year. 

Stock  exchange  values,  which  averaged  180  during  1936,  averaged  227  in 
1937,  but  from  October  onwards  they  continued  to  depreciate  until  they  stood 
at  204  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  national  budget  for  1938  has  been  fixed  at  a  nearly-balanced  figure  of 
54,750  million  francs  of  revenue  and  expenditures.  However,  extraordinary 
national  defense  budgets  were  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  15,000  million  francs. 


IMPORTS  OF  POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1937 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  14,  1938. — Imports  of  dead  poultry  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1937  amounted  to  506,076  cwts.  as  compared  with  421,724  cwts.  in  1936, 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  Imports  of  chickens  were  up  27  per  cent,  turkeys 
10  per  cent,  ducks  and  geese  28  per  cent,  and  other  kinds,  including  tinned,  67 
per  cent.  Imports  from  Empire  sources  increased  by  11  per  cent  over  1936,  but 
represented  only  29  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  31  per  cent  in  1936. 
Foreign  entries  of  poultry  were  24  per  cent  greater.  Hungary  was  the  chief 
supplier  and  increased  her  shipments  by  72  per  cent,  sending  36  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports.  Ireland  supplied  20  per  cent  and  holds  second  place  in  volume. 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  holding  third  and  fourth  places,  shipped  32  per  cent 
and  34  per  cent  less  respectively.  Entries  of  chickens  from  Canada  increased 
by  73  per  cent,  from  Russia  70  per  cent,  and  from  Argentina  55  per  cent.  The 
tinned  products  came  almost  entirely  from  Japan,  Poland,  and  Canada,  the 
volume  from  each  of  the  two  foreign  countries  being  well  above  Canada's  supply, 
which  amounted  to  only  971  cwts. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1937  of  the  different  classes 
of  dead  poultry  by  principal  supplying  countries  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
together  with  comparative  total  figures  for  1936: — 


1937 

1936 

Ducks 

Total 

Total 

Chickens 

Turkeys 

and  Geese 

Tinned 

Other 

all  Kinds 

all  Kinds 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

'  45,065 

51,545 

6,458 

8 

103,076 

104,218 

7,380 

1,119 

971 

37,596 

21,655 

Australia  

172 

3,638 

47 

3,857 

4,634 

224 

224 

82,791 

75,103 

781 

75 

22,312 

181,062 

105,286 

Yugoslavia  

1.497 

40,523 

459 

84 

2.603 

45,166 

66,809 

Poland  

14,067 

4,470 

54 

1,536 

132 

20,259 

30,811 

29,872 

29,872 

17,544 

9.816 

131 

124 

9 

121 

10,201 

7,720 

2,465 

8.075 

491 

1 

11,032 

10,232 

732 

2,621 

3 

10 

3.366 

5,022 

176 

1,965 

28 

2.169 

3,578 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Dead  Poultry — Concluded 

„    ,    1937  1936 

Ducks  Total  Total 

Chickens     Turkeys    and  Geese  Tinned      Other  all  Kinds  all  Kinds 

Cwts.        Cwts.        Cwts.  Cwts.        Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

France  .  .                              250          6,855            72  3            10  7,190  6  248 

Argentina                           2,219        21,375        2,761    26,355  16;964 

Uruguay                                             10,368             33   10,401  10,318 

Total  Empire  coun- 
tries   73,363  62,787  7,625  971             8       144,754  130,518 

Total  foreign  coun- 
tries   144,700  173,509  15,001  3,620       26,492       361,322  291,206 

Total,  1937   218,063       236,296       20,626        4,591       26,500  506,076   

Total,  1936   171,177       215,739       16,151    18,657    421,724 

In  the  early  part  of  1937  the  price  of  chickens  was  from  Id.  to  2d.  per 
pound  lower  than  in  1936,  but  for  the  June-December  period  the  price  level 
was  higher  by  about  the  same  amount  and  offerings  were  cleared  regularly. 
The  supplies  and  prices  of  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  were  relatively  in  keeping 
with  the  position  of  chickens. 

Chickens 

The  official  census  on  June  4,  1937,  shows  a  smaller  poultry  population  in 
England  and  Wales  by  5,616,000  and  in  Scotland  by  550,000  than  on  June  4, 
1936.  The  heavy  mortality  among  home  poultry  flocks  during  1937  resulted 
in  smaller  receipts  of  English  chickens  for  the  autumn  and  Christmas  demand, 
especially  in  the  heavier  weights. 


CANADIAN  CHICKENS 

Offers  from  Canada  were  welcomed  and  for  the  first  time  a  good  business 
was  done  in  Canadian  frozen  chickens  during  late  November  and  December. 
The  quality  of  the  chickens  received  was  considered  satisfactory.  They  were 
mostly  Milk-fed  B  and  Selected  B  grades,  and  of  various  weights.  More  of  the 
heavy  birds  would  have  fitted  the  particular  conditions  preceding  and  during 
the  Christmas  trade. 

Canadian  chickens  received  during  the  January-to-May  period  in  1937  were 
more  uniformly  graded,  more  neatly  packed,  and  generally  presented  a  more 
attractive  appearance  than  those  which  were  imported  the  previous  season.  The 
improvement  was  noticeable  in  every  grade.  Markings  on  the  boxes,  however, 
were  irregular  in  both  style  and  neatness.  The  season's  business  closed  with 
the  trade  having  a  better  general  impression  of  Canadian  chickens. 


Turkeys 

As  usual,  there  were  good  inquiries  in  1937  for  Canadian  turkeys  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  Both  frozen  and  chilled  turkeys  were  received  last  year  and 
the  quality  proved  satisfactory.  In  both  instances  the  results  to  the  buyer  were 
disappointing.  The  Christmas  demand  for  frozen  turkeys  was  small  and  the 
steamer  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  chilled  shipments  from  Canada  was  delayed 
about  thirty-six  hours  by  fog.  The  temperature  rose  considerably  the  day  before 
the  buyers  received  their  shipments,  so  that  the  birds  did  not  look  their  best  and 
failed  to  secure  top  prices. 

Eggs 

Great  Britain  imported  eggs  from  thirty-one  countries  in  1937.  Imports 
amounted  to  24,731,643  gt.  hds.  (10  doz.),  an  increase  of  122,560  gt.  hds.  over 
1936.  Denmark  increased  her  shipments  by  25  per  cent  and  supplied  nearly 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  32  per  cent  in  1936.  The  increase 
from  Holland  was  13  per  cent,  that  country's  share  exceeding  one-sixth  of  total 
imports.  Of  the  other  foreign  countries,  eleven  of  them  increased  their  ship- 
ments while  twelve  showed  a  decline. 
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Among  the  seven  Empire  sources  of  supply,  Canada  and  Nigeria  were  the 
only  countries  whose  entries  showed  increases. 

Imports  of  eggs  from  the  principal  supplying  countries  in  1937  were  as 
follows:  Denmark,  9,992,919  gt,  hds,;  Netherlands,  4,309,625;  Poland,  2,256,- 
817;  Ireland,  1,949,225;  Australia,  1,263,243;  and  China,  1,090,542  gt.  hds. 
Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  140,262  gt.  hds.  as  compared  with  99,298 
in  1936  and  98,392  in  1935. 

Favourable  reports  were  received  from  every  importer  covering  both  con- 
dition on  arrival  and  quality  of  the  Canadian  eggs.  The  natural  disadvantage 
of  being  a  storage  product  is  a  handicap  to  price,  especially  in  the  original  trans- 
action, but  there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  increasing  the  demand  providing 
the  standard  of  quality  is  maintained. 

The  use  of  the  Mapes  and  Keyes  type  of  fillers  is  becoming  more  general 
and  some  buyers  make  it  a  stipulation. 

The  price  level  for  eggs  was  slightly  higher  in  1937,  but  the  monthly  figures 
showed  a  wider  spread. 

The  premium  paid  for  English  eggs  is  largely  sentimental,  a  feature  that 
is  heavily  capitalized  in  every  section  of  the  trade. 


Total  imports  of  egg  products  in  1937  amounted  to  883,881  cwts.  China 
supplied  859,356  cwts.,  business  being  done  through  British  plants  that  have 
been  operating  there  for  some  years.  Egypt,  Japan,  Denmark,  and  Canada  con- 
tributed in  the  order  mentioned  but  their  aggregate  volume  was  insignificant. 
Canada  supplied  1,805  cwts.  in  1937. 

The  Chinese  product,  because  of  the  highly  standardized  quality  in  great 
volume,  dominated  market  prices  and  the  low  cost  of  production  in  China  made 
it  difficult  for  Western  countries  to  compete.  The  available  stocks  in  storage 
are  ample  for  the  present,  but  the  China-Japanese  war  may  affect  the  supplies 
and  increase  the  price  to  a  level  more  satisfactory  to  Canadian  exporters. 


Canada  and  New  Zealand  together  supplied  2,453,000  cwts.  of  cheese  out  of 
2,938.800  cwts.  imported  in  1937,  the  share  of  foreign  countries  being  only  331,800 
cwts.  The  per  capita  consumption,  of  all  kinds  of  cheese  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  estimated  at  8-6  pounds. 

Imports  of  cheese  into  Great  Britain  in  1937  were  260,508  cwts.,  or  10  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  1937.  Canada,  for  the  second  successive  year,  increased  her 
share,  this  time  by  20  per  cent.  New  Zealand,  however,  supplied  1,000,000  cwts. 
more  than  Canada. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  cheese  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  principal  countries  for  1935,  1936,  and  1937: — 


EGG  PRODUCTS 


Cheese 


1935 
Cwts. 


1936 
Cwts. 


1937 
Cwts. 


New  Zealand  

Canada  

Australia  

Union  of  South  Africa  (including  South- 


west Africa  Territory) 

Ireland  

Netherlands  

Italy  , 

Denmark  

France  

Switzerland  


1,762,015 
470;533 
134,249 


1,681,128 
602.541 
91,008 


1,730,770 
722,277 
119,580 


15,013 
16.561 
217,327 
61.681 
20,274 
10,165 
17,400 


21,580 
8,845 
199,217 
79,893 
10,091 
8,069 
14,707 


12.460 
17,461 
181,614 
14,005 
29,077 
23,243 
17,052 


Total  Empire  countries 
Total  foreign  countries 
Total  all  countries  . .  . 


2,398,153 
316,198 
2,714,351 


2,405,371 
271,000 
2,676,371 


2,605,013 
331,866 
2,936,879 
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CANADIAN  CHEESE 

The  usual  good  quality  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  in  the  great 
bulk  of  Canadian  cheese.  Keen  competition  with  all  good  foodstuffs,  and  with 
other  Cheddar  cheese,  emphasizes  the  need  for  continued  concentration  of  effort 
in  Canada  to  make  the  cheese  even  better.  Satisfactory  prices  were  in  effect 
during  most  of  the  year.  The  weekly  top  prices  of  Canadian  and  New  Zealand 
coloured  and  white  cheese,  as  quoted  by  the  London  Provision  Exchange,  fluctu- 
ated from  69s.  to  80s.  per  cwt.  for  coloured  Canadian  and  69s.  to  90s.  per  cwt* 
for  white  Canadian,  while  New  Zealand  coloured  sold  at  from  50s.  6d.  to  72s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  and  white  from  51s.  to  73s.  per  cwt. 

Increased  Milk  Consumption 

Milk  production  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1937 
showed  a  decline  of  31,000,000  gallons  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
in  1936,  and  in  Scotland,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30,  1937,  over 
3,000,000  gallons. 

The  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  English  and  Scottish  Milk  Market- 
ing Boards  to  increase  the  consumption  of  liquid  milk  are  meeting  with  an 
encouraging  measure  of  success.  The  annual  consumption  of  milk  in  Egland 
and  Wales  is  about  700,000,000  gallons.  Consumption  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  September  showed  an  increase  of  about  19,230,000  gallons  over  that  of 
the  preceding  twelve  months. 

About  2,500,000  children  are  now  drinking  milk  at  schools  as  a  result  of 
the  "Milk-in-Schools  Scheme"  and  among  workers  in  factories,  mines,  and  offices 
the  consumption  of  milk  has  risen  to  over  434,000  gallons  monthly.  Altogether 
1,314,377  employees  in  4,186  factories  are  using  it. 

These  results,  together  with  the  board's  policy  of  diverting  milk  into  the 
most  remunerative  channels  of  manufacture,  have  resulted  in  a  substantial 
decline  of  factory  cheese  production. 

Butter 

Imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1937  amounted  to  9,416,366 
cwts.,  a  decrease  of  approximately  320,000  cwts.  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  and  were  smaller  than  during  any  years  since  1933.  Empire  countries  sup- 
plied 52  per  cent  of  the  butter  imports.  For  the  third  successive  year,  New 
Zealand's  supply  exceeded  that  of  Denmark,  with  Australia  in  third  place. 
Almost  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  originated  in  these  three  countries. 
Canada  contributed  nearly  32,000  cwts.,  or  about  0-3  per  cent.  New  Zealand 
supplied  31  per  cent,  Denmark  24  per  cent,  and  Australia  16  per  cent.  The 
consumption  of  imported  butter  has  been  estimated  at  about  184,000  cwts.  per 
week. 

Milk  available  for  butter  production  in  England  and  Wales  in  1937  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  at  84,002,413  gallons  and  in 
Scotland  at  8,447,050  gallons. 

Canadian  supplies  imported  in  1937  were  mainly  stored  butter,  and  were, 
therefore,  not  as  satisfactory  as  in  1936,  when  they  were  nearly  all  fresh  made. 
The  best  prices  in  1936  on  the  British  market  were  in  July  and  August,  during 
Canada's  period  of  peak  production,  consequently  only  the  fresh  product  was 
available.  In  1937,  however,  the  highest  prices  were  in  October  and  November, 
when  production  in  Canada  was  light  and  only  storage  supplies  could  be  shipped. 

Condensed  Milk  and  Milk  Powder 

The  percentage  reductions  in  imports  (on  the  base  year  June,  1932,  to  May, 
1933)  agreed  upon  with  the  chief  foreign  supplying  countries  from  October,  1936, 
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were  as  follows:  condensed  skimmed  milk  in  the  period  October,  1936,  to  March, 
1937,  was  reduced  by  45  per  cent,  in  April  to  June  by  60  per  cent,  July  to  Sep- 
tember 44  per  cent,  and  October  to  December  26  per  cent  (small  additions,  how- 
ever, were  made  to  the  limits  in  November  and  December) ;  condensed  whole 
milk  was  reduced  by  50  per  cent  throughout  the  year;  milk  powder  was  reduced 
by  50  per  cent  in  the  period  October,  1936,  to  June,  1937,  and  by  40  per  cent 
between  July  and  December.  Arrangements  made  for  1937  provided  that  im- 
ports of  condensed  whole  and  skimmed  milk  from  Ireland  should  be  limited  to 
the  quantities  imported  in  the  base  year  1933. 

This  arrangement  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
expansion  of  the  processed  milk  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  output  of  home-manufactured  milk  has  been  trebled  between  1933  and 
1936  and  now  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  total  supplies.  The  pro- 
visional estimate  of  the  output  in  1937  places  condensed  whole  milk  at  2,500,000 
cwts.  as  compared  with  2,492,000  cwts.  in  1936.  Whole  milk  powder  production 
declined  from  160,000  cwts.  in  1936  to  110,000  cwts.  in  1937;  skimmed  con- 
densed milk  production  is  believed  to  have  exceeded  1,100,000  cwts.  in  both 
years. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1937,  with  1936  figures  within  paren- 
theses, included  114,306  cwts.  (89,471)  of  whole  and  1,241,781  cwts.  (1,363,- 
013)  of  skimmed  sweetened  condensed  milk.  The  Netherlands  was  the  main 
supplying  country  with  84,163  cwts.  (57,427)  and  1,028,488  cwts.  (1,136,154) 
respectively,  followed  by  Denmark  and  Ireland.  Canada  supplied  3,233  cwts. 
(2,760)  of  the  sweetened  whole  variety  only. 

In  the  imports  of  unsweetened  preserved  milk,  condensed  milk  amounted 
to  328,323  cwts.  (232,336),  with  Canada  as  the  main  source  of  supply,  namely, 
155,685  cwts.  (65,070),  followed  by  the  Netherlands  and  New  Zealand.  In 
unsweetened  milk  powder,  292,913  cwts.  (241,809)  were  imported,  consisting  of 
practically  equal  quantities  of  whole  and  skimmed  milk  products.  Of  these 
totals,  New  Zealand  supplied  124,793  cwts.  (137,760),  the  Netherlands  77,978 
cwts.  (67,107),  Belgium  37,695  cwts.  (none),  Australia  18,625  cwts.  (12,524), 
and  Canada  18,165  cwts.  (23,122).  Of  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1937,  15,154 
cwts.  were  in  whole  and  3,011  cwts.  in  skimmed  milk. 

CANADIAN  TIMBER  FOR   SCOTTISH  HOUSING 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  1 

Glasgow,  March  17,  1938. — Important  developments  favourably  affecting 
the  position  of  Canadian  timber  in  the  house-building  trade  of  Scotland  have 
taken  place  since  this  subject  was  previously  reviewed  in  a  report  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1674  (February  20,  1936).  While  timber 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  will  probably  be  somewhat  curtailed  in  the 
current  year  as  compared  with  1937,  shipments  to  Scotland  will  likely  be  main- 
tained or  even  increased.  Furthermore,  Canadian  timber  is  expected  to  account 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  total  Scottish  imports  in  the  next  few  years  than  it  has 
in  the  past. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  brighter  prospects  in  the  Scottish  building 
trades  in  the  immediate  future.  Building,  private  and  State-assisted,  has 
hitherto  made  more  rapid  progress  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  While  there 
are  indications,  however,  of  a  slowing-down  in  the  building  rate  in  the  former 
country,  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  the  latter.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Scotland  that  250,000  houses  will  be  required  before  housing 
conditions  are  up  to  the  standard  laid  down  in  the  Housing  (Scotland)  Act,  1935. 
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The  Minister  of  Health,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  their  officials 
are  constantly  urging  local  authorities  to  accelerate  their  building  programs. 

At  the  present  rate  of  building  it  will  take  about  twelve  years  to  provide 
the  required  number  of  houses,  thus  ensuring  a  large  and  steady  market  for 
timber.  The  Canadian  product,  as  a  result  of  fairly  recent  developments,  at 
present  holds  a  rather  prominent  position  in  the  building  and  timber  trade  in 
Scotland,  and,  if  this  position  can  be  maintained,  should  continue  to  gain  ground 
rapidly. 

Unsatisfactory  Supplies 

For  several  years  past  a  large  number  of  the  public  building  programs  have 
specified  certain  varieties  of  Canadian  timber.  This  has  undoubtedly  fostered 
a  demand  not  only  for  a  timber  such  as  clear  Douglas  fir,  which  for  purposes 
of  interior  trim  has  no  close  competitor,  but  also  for  merchantable  Douglas  fir 
and  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  for  use  as  carcassing  timbers.  Because  of  an 
unsatisfactoroy  supply  situation,  however,  specification  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  use  in  large  quantities  of  these  merchantable  timbers. 

Eastern  Canadian  spruce  has  not  until  now  received  much  consideration 
from  Scottish  builders  on  account  of  a  long-standing  prejudice  against  its  use 
as  a  result  of  unsatisfactory  supplies  received  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  merchantable  Douglas  fir,  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  accustomed  to  timber  cut  in  the  usual  British  Columbia  method,  i.e., 
quarter  scant  or  planed  on  four  sides.  In  Scotland,  however,  architects  have 
until  recently  insisted  that  all  timbers  must  "  hold  their  size."  For  example,  if 
specifications  call  for  floor  joists  in  a  dimension  of  10  inches  by  2  inches,  the 
joists  had  actually  to  be  of  full  dimension.  Planed  Douglas  fir  9|  inches  by  If 
inches  did  not  meet  the  requirements.  This  attitude  prevailed  in  all  construction 
under  purely  Scottish  control,  both  private  building  and  that  carried  on  by  local 
authorities.  Specifications  for  building  under  the  control  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, however,  allowed  for  quarter-scant  Douglas  fir.  Timber  merchants,  there- 
fore, had  to  face  the  problem  of  carrying  stocks  of  Douglas  fir  in  full  size  for 
one  section  of  their  trade  and  in  quarter-scant  for  another;  as  a  result,  the 
majority  refused  to  carry  any  stocks  whatever  of  merchantable  Douglas  fir.  A 
certain  amount  of  business  was  done  in  parcels  of  Douglas  fir  ordered  especially 
from  British  Columbia  for  certain  building  contracts,  but  this  method  was 
unsatisfactory  from  many  aspects. 

,    Developments  Affecting  Canadian  Timber 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  Canadian  timber  could  never  take  a  promin- 
ent place  among  carcassing  timbers  in  Scotland  until  it  became  a  regular  stock 
item  in  the  yards  of  Scottish  timber  merchants.  That  desirable  situation  could 
be  brought  about  only  by  some  combination  of  circumstances  that  would  dis- 
turb the  traditional  apathy  of  the  timber  trade.  Baltic  whitewood  is  the  accepted 
timber  of  Scottish  commerce.  All  timber  merchants  carry  it  in  stock;  its  pur- 
chase is  made  easy  by  long-established  trade  with  the  conveniently  situated 
Baltic  ports;  its  sale  is  a  matter  of  simple  routine.  Canadian  timber,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  regarded  as  upsetting  to  the  smooth  conduct  of  the  timber 
business.  It  is  asked  for  only  by  a  section  of  the  building  trade;  it  has  to  be 
brought  comparatively  long  distances  with  correspondingly  greater  periods  of 
delay  in  transit.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Scottish  timber  merchants 
as  a  whole  should  be  apathetic  to  Canadian  timber — a  commodity,  as  they  see 
it,  which  complicates  their  normal  business  procedure  without  offering  any  com- 
pensating additional  profits. 
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Benefits  Derived  from  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 

As  a  result  of  recent  developments,  there  are  indications  that  the  Scottish 
timber  trade  is  now  keenly  interested  in  Canadian  timber.  The  most  important 
factor  in  effecting  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  timber  merchants  has  been 
the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  Empire  Exhibition  at  Glasgow,  in  which 
large  quantities  of  timber,  95  per  cent  of  it  Canadian,  have  been  used. 

Ample  Supplies  Assured 

It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  by  the  exhibition  authorities  that 
•Canadian,  the  only  suitable  Empire  timber,  should  be  use'd  if  possible  for 
construction  work  in  connection  with  an  Empire  exhibition.  The  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  or  not  Canadian  timber  would  be  available  at  the  time  and 
in  the  quantities  required.  Early  co-operation  was  arranged  between  architects, 
timber  merchants,  and  the  timber  commissioners  for  British  Columbia  and  for 
Eastern  Canada,  and  before  the  first  contract  was  awarded  it  was  assured  that 
supplies  of  Canadian  timber  would  be  on  hand.  With  this  assurance,  the  exhibi- 
tion authorities  made  regulations  that  all  timber  used,  in  their  own  buildings  as 
well  as  in  those  of  private  exhibitors,  should  be  of  Empire  origin. 

During  the  past  year,  therefore,  large  quantities  of  Eastern  Canadian  spruce 
and  merchantable  Douglas  fir  (as  well  as  birch  and  maple  flooring,  clear  Douglas 
fir,  Western  red  cedar,  etc.)  have  been  used  in  construction  work  at  the  site  of 
the  exhibition.  About  £2,000,000  will  be  expended  on  construction,  and  95  per 
cent  of  the  timber  used  is  of  Canadian  origin. 

Indirect  Benefits 

Apart  from  the  sales  made  for  exhibition  purposes,  two  useful  and  perhaps 
more  permanent  results  have  been  obtained.  First,  during  the  past  year  Cana- 
dian timber  of  merchantable  grade  has  become  a  stock  item  with,  at  any  rate, 
the  larger  and  more  important  Scottish  timber  merchants.  Further,  as  most  of 
the  leading  building  contractors  have  been  engaged  on  exhibition  work  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  merits  of  Canadian  timbers  have  become  better  known 
to  them  through  actual  usage  ;  much  has  been  done  in  this  way  to  dispel  long- 
standing prejudices,  especially  against  spruce. 

.  A  recent  development  of  considerable  importance  to  the  British  Columbia 
timber  trade  is  that  the  Glasgow  Corporation  realize  that  quarter-scant  Douglas 
fir  will  serve  their  purpose  as  well  as  the  full  sizes  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
insisted.  Henceforth  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir,  planed  on  four  sides,  will  be 
included  in  the  corporation's  housing  specifications.  They  are  also  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  question  of  using  Eastern  spruce. 

Special  Market  Requirements 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the  Scottish  market  is  now  favourably 
disposed  toward  purchasing  Canadian  timber.  The  following  suggestions  are 
offered  to  exporters  who  are  interested  in  this  market. 

It  is  obvious  that  Canadian  prices  must  be  kept  in  line  with  European  prices. 
One  of  the  commonest  complaints  concerning  Douglas  fir  is  that  prices  fluctuate 
too  violently.  This  may  be  to  a  great  extent  unavoidable,  but  if  quotations 
could  be  kept  reasonably  steady  there  would  be  a  much  better  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Scottish  timber  merchants  to  purchase  Douglas  fir  and  maintain  stocks 
regularly.  In  addition  to  competitive  and  steady  prices,  continuity  of  supply  is 
also  essential. 
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Eastern  spruce  would  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  for  house-building  if 
longer  lengths  were  more  easily  available.  Lengths  up  to  16  feet  have  their  uses, 
but  the  principal  dimensions  for  housing  timbers  in  Scotland  are  17  feet  by  5 
inches  by  2  inches. 

Interest  in  All-Timber  Houses 

Scotland's  great  need  for  new  houses  will  ensure  a  good  demand  for  timber 
for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  important  demand  in  the  immediate  future  is 
likely  to  be  occasioned  by  a  fairly  large  movement  in  the  construction  of  all- 
timber  houses. 

Under  present  conditions,  these  houses  have  certain  marked  advantages 
that  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  public  authorities.  There  has  been 
for  some  time  a  shortage  of  materials  and  labour  that  has  slowed  up  the  building 
of  brick  houses.  The  labour  shortage  has  made  itself  felt  in  a  scarcity  of  brick- 
layers, and  all-timber  construction  will  overcome  that  difficulty. 

Another  advantage  of  the  timber  house  is  the  speed  with  which  it  can 
be  constructed.  This  makes  it  particularly  useful  in  slum  clearance  schemes. 
For  example,  the  City  of  Glasgow  is  planning  at  present  to  build  1,000  timber 
houses  over  a  period  of  a  few  months.  When  those  nouses  are  completed  they  will 
remove  as  many  families  from  a  certain  slum  area,  transfer  them  to  the  new 
timber  houses,  raze  the  condemned  property  and  erect  on  the  site  new  brick 
houses.  A  further  advantage  is  that  timber  houses  are  much  lighter  in  weight 
and  can  more  safely  be  used  in  areas  where  there  is  danger  from  soil  subsidence. 
There  are  many  such  areas  in  the  mining  districts  of  Scotland,  and  there  seems 
every  likelihood  that  a  considerable  number  of  timber  houses  will  be  built  in 
such  districts. 

The  movement  towards  the  building  of  timber  houses  in  Scotland  is  about 
to  emerge  from  the  experimental  stage.  Various  experiments  have  already  been 
made,  and  an  important  one  is  now  nearing  completion.  One  of  the  earliest 
experiments  was  conducted  by  the  Ayshire  County  Council,  who  completed  last 
autumn  two  timber  houses  built  entirely  of  British  Columbia  timbers.  These 
have  been  occupied  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  occupants  are  entirely  satis- 
fied with  them.  Many  government,  civic,  and  county  officials  from  other  parts 
of  Scotland  have  inspected  them  and  have  been  favourably  impressed. 

Another  early  experiment  has  been  the  construction  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment free  of  charge  for  the  Glasgow  Corporation  of  two  houses  of  prefabricated 
Swedish  timber.  These  houses  are  well  built  and  in  every  respect  appear  to  be 
equal  to  those  built  in  Ayrshire,  except  that  the  Western  red  cedar  siding  used  as 
weather-boarding  on  the  latter  presents  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  the 
plain  vertical  weather-boarding  used  on  the  Swedish  houses. 

Two  prefabricated  houses  made  in  England  of  British  Columbia  timber 
were  recently  erected  in  Hull.  These  have  been  inspected  by  officials  from  the 
Scottish  Department  of  Health  and  by  a  delegation  from  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
The  City  of  Glasgow  seems  convinced  of  the  suitability  of  timber  houses,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  shortly  begin  construction  of  their  first 
thousand. 

The  idea  of  all-timber  houses  has  been  readily  adopted  by  many  public 
bodies.  The  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  whose  approval  is  necessary 
for  all  public  housing  schemes,  have  carefully  investigated  the  suitability  of  this 
type.  They  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  such  factors  as  durability  (a  house 
must  be  good  for  at  least  40  years'  service  to  qualify  for  government  subsidy), 
fire  risk,  and  the  danger  of  insect  infestation. 
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FLAX  SEED   SITUATION  IN  IRELAND 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  15,  1938. — According  to  a  recent  announcement,  the  govern- 
ment standard  price  payable  to  growers  in  Eire  under  the  Flax  Act  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1692:  July  4,  1936,  page  12)  for  first-grade 
flax,  officially  valued,  will  be  9s.  6d.  per  stone  of  14  pounds,  the  Government 
paying  the  growers  the  difference  between  that  figure  and  the  market  price 
received.  The  price  last  year  averaged  about  8s.  9d.  per  stone.  The  govern- 
ment guaranteed  prices  are  not  applicable  as  yet  to  the  northern  districts,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  area  sown  to  flax  there  will  likely  be  smaller  than  last  year, 
while  the  acreage  in  the  southern  districts  will  be  correspondingly  greater. 

Flax  seed  is  usually  bought  in  January  or  early  February,  and  sowing 
should  be  about  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  weeks.  It  is  understood 
that  holders  of  stocks  of  flax  seed  in  Northern  Ireland  are  somewhat  anxious  as 
to  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  supplies.  The  outlook  for  Canadian  growers  is 
therefore  unfavourable.  In  the  past  the  Dominion  supplied  nearly  all  the 
pedigree  seed  used,  which,  in  the  South,  is  roughly  half  of  the  requirements  of 
about  5,000  cwts.  per  year,  the  balance  being  mostly  Riga  and  Dutch  seed. 
Another  adverse  factor  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view  is  the  recent  offering 
in  Ireland  of  English-grown  pedigree  seed  of  the  Lira!  Dominion  brand  at  a 
highly  competitive  price,  reported  to  be  from  45s.  to  50s.  as  against  65s.  per  cwt. 
for  Canadian  seed  in  recent  years. 

Purchases  for  next  year  will  therefore  be  made  with  great  caution,  since  it  is 
expected  that  (unlike  in  previous  years)  there  will  be  competition  among 
vendors,  with  supplies  cheaper  and  more  plentiful.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  suggested  scheme  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of  flax 
seed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  local  growers  will  materialize. 

TRADE  OF  MAURITIUS  IN  1936 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner. 
(One  rupee  equals  Is.  6d.) 

Cape  Town,  March  10,  1938.— In  1936  sugar  production  in  Mauritius  was 
the  highest  on  record,  reaching  a  total  of  295,598  long  tons,  but  market  conditions 
were  unsatisfactory,  the  average  price  realized  being  about  Rs.  5-50  per  50  kilos 
as  against  Rs.  5-69  in  1935. 

Conditions  in  the  tobacco  industry  were  more  prosperous  than  in  1935,  and 
the  same  applies  to  cattle  raising  and  to  the  pineapple,  fibre,  tea,  and  alcohol 
industries. 

Aside  from  the  established  industries — sugar,  aloe  fibre,  copra,  rum,  and 
coconut  oil — attempts  to  create  other  secondary  industries  have  met  with  little 
success.  Heavy  protective  duties  have  assisted  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
matches,  and  the  development  of  a  small  market  in  Canada  and  Europe  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  canned  pineapple  industry.  High  duties  have  also  stimulated 
the  local  fishing  industry,  as  they  restrict  the  importation  of  dried  and  salted 
fish;  exports  are  practically  negligible. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony  of  Mauritius  in  1936,  excluding 
the  coastwise  trade  with  the  dependencies  and  excluding  bullion  and  specie, 
amounted  to  Rs.  67,867,395  as  against  Rs.  57,899,775  in  1935  and  Rs.  54,709,156 
in  1934. 
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Imports  of  Merchandise 

Merchandise  imports,  based  on  the  c.i.f.  value,  amounted  to  Rs.  30,218,589 
of  which  British  countries  supplied  Rs.  22,852,528.  This  compares  with  a  total 
of  Rs.  29,891,160  in  1935,  and  Rs.  29,680,346  in  1934. 

The  percentages  of  the  total  imports  credited  to  the  six  main  countries  of 
supply  in  1936,  with  corresponding  figures  for  1935  shown  within  parentheses, 
were  as  follows:  India,  33  (38);  United  Kingdom,  31-7  (30-6);  Australia,  4-3 
(5-2) ;  Japan,  3-9  (3-5) ;  United  States,  3-7  (3-5) ;  and  France,  3-6  (4).  Dur- 
ing the  same  years  the  percentages  credited  to  Canada  were  0-74  and  0-88. 

The  chief  articles  imported  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  were: — 

United  Kingdom. — Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  apparel,  machinery,,  patent  fuel,  hardware, 
soap,  preserved  provisions,  soya  oil,  cigarettes,  cement,  paint,  whisky,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, fertilizers,  motor  vehicles. 

India. — Grain,  gunny  bags,  cotton  piece-goods,  edible  oils,  seeds  and  spices,  ghee,  salt- 
petre, shingles,  salted  fish. 

Australia. — Wheat  flour,  fruits,  butter,  and  bran. 

France. — Apparel  and  haberdashery,  perfumery,  wine,  sulphur,  drugs. 

Japan. — Cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  earthenware,  glassware,  apparel,  sardines. 

United  States. — Machinery,  petroleum  products,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  electrical 
goods. 

Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  Rs.  226,765  as  compared  with  Rs. 
255,685  in  1935,  and  comprised  motor  cars  and  accessories  (Rs.  111,081),  motor 
trucks  and  parts  (Rs.  47,337),  and  preserved  provisions  (Rs.  33,924). 

Exports  of  Merchandise 

Exports  in  1936,  based  on  the  f.o.b.  value,  amounted  to  Rs.  31,842,308  as 
compared  with  Rs.  28,649,255  in  1935,  and  Rs.  26,136,140  in  1934. 

Of  the  total  exports  the  United  Kingdom  absorbed  90  per  cent  valued  at 
Rs.  29,919,903.  Canada  was  the  second  largest  purchaser,  taking  goods  to  the 
value  of  Rs.  1,675,640  or  0-52  per  cent  (almost  entirely  sugar),  and  Reunion 
was  third  with  Rs.  397,150  or  0-12  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  exports,  valued  at  Rs.  31,842,308,  sugar  accounted  for  Rs. 
31,149,370  or  97  per  cent.  Aloe  fibre,  copra,  rum,  coconut  oil,  canned  pineapple, 
and  salted  fish  made  up  the  balance  of  domestic  exports. 


WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN  IN  1937 

A.  K.  Dotjll,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Tokyo,  March  8,  1938. — Wheat  prices  in  Japan  during  1937,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  index  numbers  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  for  the  average 
wholesale  prices  of  home-grown  wheat  in  Tokyo,  showed  a  steady  increase 
when  compared  with  1936  quotations.  A  peak  of  291  was  reached  in  January 
and  a  low  of  253  in  September. 


January  . 
February 
March  . . 
April  . .  , 
May  . .  . 
June  . .  . 


1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

248 

291 

  252 

271 

240 

282 

  276 

256 

235 

280 

....  271 

253 

230 

285 

  272 

278 

230 

278 

  272 

283 

233 

257 

  282 

286 

Base: 

October,  1900  =  100. 

Wheat  quotations  in  Japan  during  1937  showed  a  considerable  increase, 
in  line  with  higher  prices  in  the  foreign  wheat  markets  and  with  a  general 
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advance  in  'commodity  prices.  On  the  whole,  wheat  prices  for  1937  as  com- 
pared with  1936  increased  by  10  to  20  per  cent. 

PRICE  RANGES 

According  to  the  Diamond,  an  economic  and  financial  review  published  in 
Tokyo,  quotations  for  various  kinds  of  wheat  during  1937  and  1936  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: — 

Japanese  Wheat. — Local  No.  3  Improved  reached  a  high  of  10-40  yen  per  100  kin  (132 
pounds  or  2-2  bushels)  in  January  and  a  low  of  8-45  yen  in  August  as  compared  with  a 
high  of  10-30  yen  in  December,  1936,  and  a  low  of  8-10  yen  in  June  of  that  year.  Up  to 
June,  1936,  the  high  was  8-70  yen  and  up  to  November  9-90  yen. 

United  States  Wheat. — American  Western  White  Walla  No.  2  was  quoted  at  a  high 
of  11-65  yen  in  April  and  reached  a  low  of  8-03  yen  in  November  as  against  a  high  of  10-07 
yen  in  December.  1936,  and  a  low  of  6-33  yen  in  June  of  the  same  year.  Up  to  July,  1936, 
the  high  was  7-88  yen  and  up  to  November  9-20  yen. 

Canadian  Wheat. — Canadian  Northern  No.  3  reached  a  high  of  13-16  yen  in  July  and 
a  low  of  9-98  yen  in  November  as  compared  with  a  high  of  10-85  yen  in  December,  1936, 
and  a  low  of  6-13  yen  in  May  of  that  year.  Up  to  June,  1936,  the  high  was  6-93  yen  and 
up  to  November  9-23  yen. 

Australian  Wheat. — Australian  wheat  reached  a  high  of  10-70  yen  in  April  and  a  low 
of  8-15  yen  in  December  as  against  a  high  of  9-60  yen  in  December,  1936,  and  a  low  of 
6-13  yen  in  June  of  that  year.  Up  to  June,  1936,  the  high  was  6-36  yen  and  up  to  Novem- 
ber 8-59  yen. 

Quotations  for  imported  wheat  are  all  c.i.f.  prices. 

CEREAL  PRODUCTION 

Cereal  production  in  Japan  for  1937  showed,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  when 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Yields  of  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  for  the  period 
under  review  amounted  to  34,121,725  bushels,  29,564,730  bushels,  and  49,580,398 
bushels  respectively,  the  increases  being  8-2  per  cent,  2-1  per  cent  and  11-5 
per  cent  respectively  as  against  the  previous  crops. 

The  1937  rice  crop,  although  showing  a  decline  of  1-5  per  cent  when  com- 
pared with  the  final  returns  for  1936,  increased  by  7-7  per  cent  when  compared 
with  the  average  crop  for  the  last  five  years  and  amounted  to  328,945,861 
bushels.  It  is  reported  that  the  rice  crop  in  Korea  for  1937  showed  a  large 
increase  and  amounted  to  132,912,872  bushels.  At  the  end  of  1937  the  Govern- 
ment fixed  the  official  maximum  price  for  rice  for  1938  at  35-40  yen  per  koku 
(4-96  bushels)  and  the  minimum  price  at  27-30  yen,  an  increase  of  1-50  yen  for 
the  former  and  2*40  yen  for  the  latter.  As  the  Government  lowered  the  standard 
for  rice  when  fixing  the  official  maximum  and  minimum  prices  for  1938  from 
second  to  the  third  grade,  the  actual  increase  in  the  officially  fixed  quotations 
will  be  2-10  yen  per  koku  (4-96  bushels)  on  the  maximum  and  3  yen  on  the 
minimum. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Japan  in  1937  declined  by  39-8  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  by  12  per  cent  in  value.  This  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Act  through  which  the  Government  controls  the  importation  of  wheat. 
The  effects  of  this  measure  are  apparent  from  the  appended  table  of  imports  of 
wheat  by  countries  of  origin.  Counterbalancing  a  heavy  decline  in  imports  from 
Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  have  in  the  past  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  this  trade,  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  from  Argentina  and  Man- 
churia, two  countries  with  which  Japan  has  a  favourable  balance  of  trade. 

Shipments  from  Australia  in  1937,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
declined  by  40-2  per  cent,  from  Canada  by  59  per  cent,  from  China  by  92-2  per 
cent  and  from  the  United  States  by  69-4  per  cent,  while  those  from  Argentina 
amounted  to  532,000  bushels  valued  at  2,068,000  yen  as  against  nil  in  1936. 
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Imports  of  wheat  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Manchukuo,  increased  by  31 
per  cent.  On  account  of  the  general  advance  in  commodity  prices  during  the 
period  under  review,  the  value  of  imports  as  compared  with  the  volume  did  not 
show  much  decline.  From  a  value  standpoint  the  imports  from  Australia 
decreased  by  10-2  per  cent,  from  Canada  by  33  per  cent,  from  China  by  91-5 
per  cent  and  from  the  United  States  by  64-3  per  cent,  while  imports  from  other 
countries,  chiefly  Manchukuo,  increased  by  56-4  per  cent. 


Imports 

of  Wheat  by 

Countries 

of  Origin 

1936 

1937 

'1936 

1937 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Yen 

Yen 

6,182,541 

3,695,995 

17,391,722 

15,623,332 

3,521,441 

1,441,392 

10,973,179 

7,355,19,5 

Argentina  

531,982 

2,068,096 

7 08. 2  83 

55,444 

2,103,857 

177,719 

136.013 

41,576 

494,701 

176,681 

Other  

828,096 

1,084,635 

2,687,428 

4,203,428 

Total  

11,376,374 

6,851,024 

33,650,887 

29,604,451 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1938 

The  Japanese  Government  is  contemplating  the  restriction  as  much  as 
possible  of  imports  of  various  articles  except  those  for  the  use  in  the  industries 
supplying  war  material.  Wheat  is  one  of  the  commodities  classified  as  "subject 
to  import  restrictions."  The  Government  considers  that  the  production  of  wheat 
in  Japan  is  sufficient  to  meet  local  requirements,  although  in  this  connection  the 
production  of  a  suitable  grade  of  wheat  and  provision  of  a  surplus  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wheat  flour  for  export  are  problems  yet  to  be  solved. 

Although  Japan  produces  a  small  amount  of  hard  wheat  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  country,  the  entire  production  of  this  type  is  not  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  total  requirements,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  Canadian  hard  wheat  in  the  past  for  blending  purposes.  It  is 
now  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  purchase  such  commodities  as  wheat  from 
countries  with  which  Japan  has  a  favourable  or  even  balance  of  trade.  Owing 
to  closer  trade  and  economic  relations  which  now  exist  between  Japan  and 
Manchukuo,  hard  wheat  from  the  latter  country  is  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  Canadian  hard  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  Argentine  or  Australian  wheat  is 
replacing  American  wheat  because  of  the  Japan-Argentina  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  of  lower  quotations  in  the  latter  case. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  imports  of  wheat  from  Australia,  Argentina 
and  the  United  States  are  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wheat  flour  for 
export.  This  being  the  case,  the  Government  will  give  preference  to  Manchurian 
wheat  as  against  Canadian  wheat  and  to  Argentine  wheat  as  against  Australian 
or  American  wheat.  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  imports  of  wheat  from 
countries  with  which  Japan  has  unfavourable  trade  balances  will  show  further 
decreases  in  the  future. 

Wheat  Flour 

In  line  with  rising  prices  for  wheat,  the  wheat  flour  market  in  1937,  as  com- 
pared with  1936,  showed  considerable  improvement,  although  there  was  a 
decline  midway  in  the  year  owing  to  inactivity  in  exports.  According  to  the 
index  numbers  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  for  average  monthly  wholesale  prices  for 
wheat  flour  in  Tokyo  during  December,  an  advance  of  3  per  cent  was  shown 
over  December,  1936. 

Monthly  quotations  for  wheat  flour  on  the  Tokyo  market  were  as  follows, 
with  comparative  figures  for  1936: — 
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1936            1937  1936  1937 

High    Low  High  Low  High    Low  High  Low 

Yen  per  49-lb.  Sack  Yen  per  49-lb.  Sack 

January                    4.05    3.93    5.13    5.00        July   4.45    3,98    4.93  4.24 

February                  3.95    3.84    5.00    4.75       August   4.65    4.45    4.58  4.18 

March  .'                   3.90    3.75    4.95    4.74       September   4.57    4.50    4.57  4.22 

April                       3.90    3.75    5.20    4.75       October   4.65    4.47    4.76  4.45 

May                         3.90    3.76    4.80    4.42       November   4.63    4.55    4.76  4.60 

June                        4.17    3.77    4.43    4.18       December   5.00    4.60    4.83  4.60 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  for  the  standard  grade  produced  by  the  Nisshin  Wheat  Flour 
Milling  and  Nippon  Wheat  Flour  Milling  Companies. 


PRODUCTION 

Production  figures  of  wheat  flour  in  Japan  for  the  first  ten  months  only  of 
1937  have  so  far  been  released.  Production  from  January  to  October,  1937, 
amounted  to  27,248,000  sacks  (of  49  pounds)  as  against  29,809,000  sacks  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1936,  a  decrease  of  8-6  per  cent.  Production  for  the 
whole  of  1936  was  38,993,000  sacks,  and  it  is  estimated  that  production  for  1937 
may  have  amounted  to  approximately  35,000,000  sacks.  This  decrease  in  pro- 
duction is  due  to  a  decrease  in  exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1937.  On 
the  other  hand,  local  consumption  for  the  period  under  review  is  expected  to 
have  substantially  increased. 

EXPORTS 

Shipments  of  wheat  flour  from  Japan  to  foreign  countries  in  1937  increased 
by  23-9  per  cent  in  volume  and  by  74-5  per  cent  in  value.  This  increase  was,  as 
shown  in  the  appended  table  of  shipments  by  countries  of  destination,  credited 
entirely  to  China  which,  despite  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities,  absorbed  about 
48  per  cent  of  total  exports  from  Japan  in  1937.  The  Kwantung  Leased  Terri- 
tory took  39  per  cent  of  total  exports.  Shipments  to  Manchukuo,  which  formerly 
took  about  50  per  cent  of  total  exports  began  to  decline  during  1936,  and  in  1937 
there  was  a  decrease  of  about  10  to  20  per  cent."  This  large  decrease  in  exports 
to  Manchukuo  is  mainly  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  there  in  pro- 
tecting their  domestic  milling  industry  by  inducing  Japanese  wheat  flour  pro- 
ducers to  establish  their  own  mills  in  Manchoukuo.  The  large  increase  in  exports 
of  wheat  flour  to  China  was  due  to  shipments  to  North  China  where  conditions 
are  becoming  more  settled.  A  large  proportion  is  undoubtedly  for  the  Japanese 
army. 

In  volume,  shipments  to  China  for  the  period  under  review,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  increased  by  1,326-5  per  cent,  while  those  to  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory,  Manchukuo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Straits  Settlements  and  other  countries  decreased  by  1-7,  68-5,  32-4,  49-9,  95-6, 
and  73-6  per  cent  respectively.  The  value  of  shipments  to  China  and  the 
Kwantung  Leased  Territory  increased  by  about  2,360  per  cent  and  32-1  per  cent 
respectively;  that  of  exports  to  Manchukuo  decreased  by  57-4  per  cent,  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  5-7,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  by  30,  the  Straits  Settlements 
by  94-7,  and  other  countries  by  69-2  per  cent. 

Japan's  exports  of  wheat  flour  in  1936  and  1937  were  as  follows: — 

1936  1937  1936  1937 

49-lb.  Sacks  49-lb.Sacks  Yen  Yen 

China                                                   242.905  3,465,137  619,900  15,249,009 

Kwantung  Leased  Territory  . .  . .       2,877,817  2.828,458  8,832,370  11,668,748 

Manchukuo                                          1,988,512  626,130  6,013,075  2,560,118 

Philippine  Islands                                 320.393  216,516  934.195  880,808 

Dutch  East  Indies                                  52,831  26,449  153,615  107,537 

Straits  Settlements                                 65,761  2.870  193,582  10,281 

Other                                                   298,172  78,718  875,072  269,115 


Total   5,846,391       7,244,278       17.621,809  30,745,616 
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IMPORTS 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  in  1937  amounted  to  409,506  sacks  of  49  pounds 
valued  at  1,948,980. yen  as  against  1,012,997  sacks  valued  at  3,471,508  yen  for 
the  previous  year,  a  decline  of  59-6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  43-8  per  cent  in 
value.  This  heavy  decrease  in  imports  is  entirely  due  to  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Act  by  which  the  Government  restricts  as  much  as  possible,  imports  of 
such  commodities  as  are  not  directly  used  in  war  industries,  although  this  com- 
modity is  not  listed  as  one  of  those  subject  to  the  regulations  under  the  Emer- 
gency Import  and  Export  Control  Act.  Imports  by  countries  of  origin  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier, 
followed  by  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1938 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  apparently  impossible  for  importers  of  wheat 
flour  to  secure  the  necessary  import  permits  from  the  Government,  preference 
being  given  to  importers  of  war  and  semi-war  materials.  In  addition,  domestic 
production  in  1938  is  expected  to  increase  considerably  as  a  result  of  recovery 
of  the  market  in  North  China,  resulting  in  increased  exports.  It  is  reported  also 
that  Japanese  wheat  flour  milling  companies,  taking  advantage  of  better  con- 
ditions in  North  China,  have  begun  to  purchase  Chinese  mills  in  order  to  produce 
wheat  flour  in  that  territory. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  1936 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  at  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  February  26,  1938.  The  per- 
centage of  quota  used  by  Canada  up  to  February  27,  1937,  is  likewise  given  for 
comparative  purposes: — 

Used  by  Canada,  January  1 
to  February  27 

Total 
Quota 

Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)   155,799  head 

Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  ....      51,933  head 

Dairy  cows   20,000  head 

Cream   1,500,000  gals. 

Seed  potatoes   750,000  bush. 


Unmanufactured  lumber  (Doug- 
las fir  and  Western  hemlock)  . 


250.000 
M  ft.  b.m. 


Red  cedar  shingles   916,246  sq.2 


1938 

1937 

Reduction 

in  Duty 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

3  to  2  cts. 

5.885 

3.8 

22.8 

per  lb. 

2|  to  1J  cts. 

6,298 

12.1 

19.8 

per  lb. 

3  to  1-J  cts. 

834 

4.2 

4.1 

per  lb. 

56%o  to  35  cts. 

4,242 

0.3 

0.6 

per  gal. 

75  to  60  cts. 

59,022 

7.9 

3.31 

per  100  lbs. 

Dec.  1  to  end 

of  February; 

45  cts.  Mar.  1 

to  Nov.  30 

$1  to  50  cts. 

24.019 

9.61 

3.3 

per  M  ft.  b.m. 

M  ft.  b.m. 

duty 

$3  to  $1.50  tax 

Free 

426,272 

46.52 

squares 


1  Figures  are  for  December  1,  1937,  to  February  26,  1938,  as  the  potato  quota  begins  on 
December  1  each  year,  whereas  all  other  quotas  are  from  the  first  of  the  year. 

2  The  quota  on  Red  Cedar  shingles  is  for  the  first  six  months  of  1938. 
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With  reference  to  shipments  of  calves  weighing  less  than  175  pounds,  109 
head  were  shipped  from  Mexico  in  the  period  under  review. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  shipments  of  cattle  of  700  pounds 
or  more  from  Mexico,  a  total  of  5,743  head,  amounting  to  7-5  per  cent  of  the 
total  quota,  having  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  January  and 
February.  This  compares  with  10,137  head  or  a  total  of  29-3  per  cent  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1937. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL 

A  press  notice  of  March  16,  issued  by  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  period 
for  which  reduced  rates  of  customs  duties  on  certain  iron  and  steel  products 
were  established  as  a  temporary  measure  would  expire  on  March  31,  stated 
that  the  committee  did  not  propose  to  make  any  recommendation  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  reduced  rates  of  duty  on  these  products  after  that  date. 

An  announcement  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1747: 
July  24,  1937,  page  176,  to  the  effect  that  for  the  period  July  7,  1937,  to  March 
31,  1938,  United  Kingdom  import  duties  were  reduced  to  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on:  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs;  girders,  beams,  joists,  and  pillars;  angles, 
shapes,  and  sections;  bars  and  rods;  plates  and  sheets;  hoop  and  strip  (other 
than  hot-rolled  strip  over  10  inches  wide  in  coils  weighing  more  than  3  cwts.) ; 
rails;  forgings  (including  drop  forgings  and  rolls  for  rolling  mills)  in  the  rough 
or  machined;  and  castings  (including  rolls  for  rolling  mills),  stampings,  and 
pressings,  in  the  rough  or  machined,  weighing  7  pounds  or  over,  other  than 
gutters,  domestic  tanks,  and  cisterns.  Prior  to  July  7  these  goods  were  dutiable 
at  20,  25,  or  33-j  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  at  specific  rates  ranging  from  £2  to  £8 
per  ton,  depending  on  the  description  of  material  imported.  During  the  same 
period  the  duties  on  these  goods  (except  forgings  and  castings),  when  accom- 
panied by  a  quota  certificate  and  a  certificate  of  origin,  were  reduced  from  10 
per  cent  to  2 J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rates  mentioned  apply  only  to  non- 
Empire  products.  The  foregoing,  when  British  Empire  products  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations,  are  admissible  duty  free. 

DUTY  EXEMPTION  FOR  CERTAIN  METAL  ALLOYS  AND  MIXTURES 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No,  1)  Order,  1938,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, effective  March  16,  removes  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  chargeable  up 
to  that  date  on  "alloys  or  mixtures  of  metal,  unwrought,  in  blocks,  ingots,  cakes, 
bars,  and  slabs  (whether  broken  or  not) ,  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
by  weight  of  copper  and  more  than  12  per  cent  but  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
by  weight  of  tin." 

Alloys  or  mixtures  of  metal  in  the  above-mentioned  forms  containing  more 
than  20  per  cent  by  weight  of  tin  have  been  exempt  from  duty  since  1934.  The 
present  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  item,  it  is  stated,  is  to  enable  smelting  firms 
to  draw  on  the  lower  grades  of  material  which  are  available  but  which  tend  to 
be  directed  elsewhere  by  reason  of  the  duty. 

(The  above  order  relates  only  to  the  alloys  and  mixtures  in  question  when 
non-Empire  products.  When  British  Empire  products  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Imperial  preference  regulations  these  metals  were  already  duty-free.  The 
exemption  of  the  non-Empire  product,  however,  removes  the  necessity  for  furn- 
ishing proof  of  Empire  origin.) 
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QUOTA  PAYMENTS  ON  FLOUR 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1777 
(February  19,  1938) ,  page  248,  the  Wheat  (Quota  Payments)  No.  2  Order,  1938, 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  effective  March  13,  increases  from  4-8d.  to  7 -2d.  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  the  Wheat  Commission  in  respect  of  each  hundredweight 
of  wheat  flour  imported  into  or  milled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fund  created 
by  these  payments  is  used  to  reimburse  United  Kingdom  wheat  growers  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  ascertained  average  price  of  home-grown 
millable  wheat  in  any  cereal  year  and  the  standard  price  of  10s.  per  hundred- 
weight fixed  by  the  Wheat  Act,  1932. 


Former 

New 

Former 

New 

244% 
244% 

24*% 
301% 

61|% 
6U% 

6H% 
671% 

244% 

30|% 
3s.  9d. 

611% 

671% 
7s.  4Jd. 

New  Zealand 

TARIFF  INCREASES 

Customs  Tariff  Amendment  Orders  have  been  received  from  New  Zealand 
regarding  increases  in  duties  that  became  effective  on  March  1.  The  new  rates 
as  previously  cabled  and  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1779 
(March  5,  1938),  page  328,  are  confirmed.  Where  classification  was  changed 
the  complete  wordings  of  new  tariff  items  that  were  introduced  are  given  below, 
with  rates  to  Canada,  and  general  rates.  The  rates  quoted  include  surtax  or 
primage  duty  where  applicable. 

The  abbreviation  "  n.e.i."  means  "  not  elsewhere  included  "  in  the  complete 
tariff. 

Rate  to  Canada  General  Tariff 

Boots  and  shoes  n.e.i.,  composed  of  canvas 

with  rubber  soles  solutioned  to  the  uppers, 

including  goloshes  and  overshoes  ..ad  val. 

Slippers  n.e.i  ad  val. 

Boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens,  shoettes,  sandals, 

and  other  footwear,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

or,  if  higher,  per  pair 
Knitted  or  lock-stitched  piece-goods  of  silk, 

or  artificial  silk,  or  of  combinations  of 

these  materials  with  one  another,  or  with 

any  other  material  (except  wool  or  hair) 

ad  val.        3>%  10%  18|%  30|% 

Hose,  tubing,  or  piping,  flexible,  wholly  of 

rubber,  n.e.i  ad  val.         3%  15%  30f%  42f% 

Washers  wholly  of  rubber  ad  val.        3%  15%  24^%  36f% 

Rubber    (not  including  sponge  rubber)  in 

sheet,  strip,  cord,  or  channel,  being  com- 
posed wholly  of  compounded  or  vulcanized 

rubber;   also  all  articles  n.e.i.  wholly  of 

rubber  ad  val.        3%  15%  3%  301% 

Rates  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  above  items  are  now  as  follows:  boots 
and  shoes  n.e.i.,  composed  of  canvas  with  rubber  soles,  etc.,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  slippers,  25  per  cent;  boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens,  etc.,  25  per  cent 
or  3s.  per  pair,  whichever  is  higher;  other  items,  3  per  cent  (primage  duty). 

Rates  to  Australia  are:  boots  and  shoes  n.e.i.,  composed  of  canvas  with 
rubber  soles,  etc.,  25  per  cent;  slippers,  40  per  cent;  boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens, 
etc.,  40  per  cent  or  4s.  per  pair,  whichever  is  higher;  knitted  or  lock-stitched 
piece-goods  of  silk,  etc.,  10  per  cent;  hose,  tubing,  etc.,  15  per  cent;  washers 
wholly  of  rubber,  15  per  cent;  rubber  (not  including  sponge  rubber)  in  sheet, 
etc.,  15  per  cent. 

Jamaica 

IMPORT  OF  SECOND-HAND  BOOTS  AND  CLOTHING  PROHIBITED 

The  Jamaican  Gazette  of  March  3,  1938,  contains  a  proclamation  under 
"  Customs  (Importation  Prohibition)  Law  1916  "  stating  that  it  is  expedient  to 
prohibit  the  importation  into  Jamaica  of  second-hand  boots  and  shoes  and 
second-hand  clothing  other  than  those  contained  in  passengers'  personal  effects. 
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Provision  is  made  whereby  the  Governor  may  permit  importation  subject  to 
conditions  and  regulations  if  any  as  may  seem  fit.  The  prohibition  is  stated 
to  be  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Ceylon 

INCREASED  DUTY  ON  TOILET  AND  MEDICATED  SOAP 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  March  4,  1938,  that  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  in  a  notification  dated 
February  14,  advises  that  changes  have  been  made  in  the  import  duty  on  toilet, 
perfumed  and  medicated  soap.  As  from  February  15  the  import  duty  under 
the  Ceylon  preferential  tariff  is  increased  from  12  rupees  per  cwt.  or  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  produces  the  higher  duty,  to  15  rupees  per  cwt.  or 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  is  no  change  in  the  import  duty  on  this  article 
under  the  general  tariff,  the  rate  remaining  at  40  rupees  per  cwt.  or  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  whichever  is  higher.  Since  there  have  been  considerable  exports  of 
toilet  soap  from  Canada  to  Ceylon  during  the  past  year  or  two,  this  alteration 
in  the  Ceylon  customs  tariff  will  be  of  interest  to  some  Canadian  firms.  (One 
rupee  equals  Is.  6d.) 

France 

IMPORT  QUOTAS  FOR  SECOND  QUARTER,  1938 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  quotas  allotted 
to  Canada  by  France  for  the  second  quarter  of  1938,  by  a  decree  published 
April  1,  1938,  are  as  follows,  in  metric  quintals  of  220-4  pounds:  cheese,  400; 
Parley,  50;  sweetened  biscuits,  3-25;  lead,  1,822;  mowers,  20-75;  other  agri- 
cultural machinery,  34-25;  insulating  boards,  125;  positive  cinematograph 
films,  2-90;  patent  leather,  48;  calf  and  other  small  skins,  7-5. 

(Details  of  the  quotas  for  the  first  quarter  of  1938  were  given  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1771:  January  8,  1938,  page  58.) 

QUOTA  ON  CULTIVATORS 

A  French  order  published  March  13,  1938,  reimposes  the  quota  restriction 
on  "  cultivators,  spring  harrows,  horse  rakes,  haymakers'  rakes,  haymaking 
machines,  and  single  share  ploughs,"  which  had  been  removed  by  a  decree 
published  October  3,  1936. 

Under  the  new  order  the  quota  fixed  for  the  foregoing  implements  is  425 
metric  quintals  (93,500  pounds)  per  quarter  for  import  from  all  countries. 
No  allocation  of  the  quota  among  the  various  supplying  countries  is  announced, 
but  importers  will  receive  licences  in  proportion  to  their  imports  in  1937. 
Goods  proved  to  have  been  sent  direct  to  France  before  March  13  will,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  without  licence. 

"Under  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  France,  Canada  is  guaran- 
teed a  quota  equal  to  11-58  per  cent  of  the  total  quota  of  implements  classified 
in  this  category. 

Belgium 

DUTIES  ON  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  INCREASED 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises 
that  under  a  decree  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  March  25,  and  effective 
from  that  date,  the  customs  duties  on  rubber  boots  and  shoes  (item  1155  of  the 
Belgian  tariff)  have  been  increased,  for  goloshes,  from  368  to  700  francs  per 
100  kilograms  ($5.64  to  $10.70  per  100  pounds)  and  for  other  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  including  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  from  460  to  700  francs  per  100 
kilograms  ($7.04  to  $10.70  per  100  pounds) .  The  duty  on  bathing  shoes  remains 
unchanged  at  460  francs  per  100  kilos. 
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Netherlands 

MONOPOLY  TAX  ON  WHEAT  FLOUR 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1774 
(January  29, 1938),  page  152,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Rotterdam,  advises  that  the  Netherlands  Central  Flour  Office  has  fixed  the 
rebate  on  imported  wheat  flour  at  0-10  florin  per  100  kilos  as  from  March  9, 
1938.   The  rebate  formerly  was  0-60  florin  per  100  kilos. 

Technically  the  monopoly  tax  on  wheat  flour  remains  at  4  florins  per  100 
kilos,  but  the  net  fee  payable  is  3-90  florins  per  100,  kilos  (98  cents  per  100 
pounds) . 

TRANSLATION  OF  JAM  AND  LEMONADE  ACT 

A  translation  of  the  new  Netherlands  Jam  and  Lemonade  Act  of  August 
13,  1937,  which  will  become  effective  on  January  1,  1939,  has  been  received  from 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam.  This  Act  covers  regulations 
concerning  the  composition  and  marking  requirements  for  canned  fruit,  jams, 
non-alcoholic  beverages,  etc.,  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  when  sold  in  the 
Netherlands.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  measure  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Italy 

TARIFF  CHANGES  ON  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  cables 
that,  effective  April  2,  1938,  the  Italian  rates  of  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  are 
increased  to  45  lire  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange  65  cents  per  bushel  of 
60  pounds)  for  wheat  and  68-9  lire  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange 
$1.66  per  100  pounds)  for  flour.  Formerly  the  rate  of  duty  on  wheat  was  18 
lire  per  100  kilos  and  on  flour  27-5  lire  per  100  kilos  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1723:  February  6.  1937,  page  184). 

An  Italian  Import  Control  System,  revised  as  of  September  1,  1937,  sub- 
jects the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  into  Italy  to  an  import  licence. 

(The  Italian  lira  at  current  exchange  is  worth  5-29  cents  Canadian;  100 
kilos  equal  220-4  pounds.) 

Poland 

VISE  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN 

With  reference  to  documentation  of  shipments  to  Poland  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1764:  November  20,  1937,  page  878),  Mr.  Jan  Pawlica, 
Consul  General  for  Poland  in  Ottawa,  informs  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  that  the  competent  authorities  in  Poland  have  agreed  to  recognize 
certificates  of  origin  vised  or  issued  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion in  Toronto  for  shipments  of  goods  from  Canada  to  Poland.  It  is  stated 
in  the  report  referred  to  above  that  these  certificates  may  be  issued  either  by 
the  customs  authorities,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  other  similar 
commercial  organizations.  The  certificates  must  also  be  endorsed  by  a  Polish 
consul  except  in  the  case  of  those  issued  by  the  customs  authorities. 

Yugoslavia 

CUSTOMS  PROCEDURE  AND  PAYMENT  FOR  GOODS  IMPORTED  BY  MAIL 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under  date 
March  15,  1938,  that  by  an  order  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  February 
4,  1938,  and  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  February  8,  1938,  the  order  of 
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November  26,  1936,  reported  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  January 
30,  1937,  has  been  annulled  and  replaced  by  the  following: — 

Goods  imported  from  abroad  in  postal  packages  by  mail,  or  by  air  mail, 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  original  invoice;  otherwise  the  receivers  of  such 
goods  shall  themselves  submit  the  original  invoice  to  the  appropriate  customs 
house,  which  shall  certify  it,  regardless  of  whether  the  goods  are  subject  to  cus- 
toms duty  or  are  free  of  such  duty.  Failing  this  the  receivers  of  the  goods  will 
be  unable  to  effect  payment  abroad. 

Invoices  for  goods  arriving  by  post  shall  not  be  certified  by  the  receiver  of 
goods,  but  receivers  of  such  goods  shall  certify  the  invoice  subsequently,  i.e. 
before  submitting  the  invoice  to  an  authorized  bank  for  the  remittance  of  the 
countervalue  abroad.  Similarly,  copies  of  the  invoice  need  not  be  enclosed  with 
such  packages. 

Haiti 

TARIFF  INCREASES 

[One  centime  equals  0-2  cents  Canadian] 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  March  3,  a  Haitian 
decree-law  of  January  11,  1938,  modifies  the  customs  duties  on  a  number  of 
products  entering  Haiti.  The  duty  on  dried  fish  and  shellfish  is  increased  from 
30  to  33  centimes  per  kilogram,  and  on  fish  in  brine,  salted  or  smoked,  from 
15  to  17  centimes  per  kilogram.  In  each  case  there  is  an  alternative  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Increases  have  also  been  made  in  the  duty  on  cement, 
plain  iron  bars,  rods,  plates  and  sheets,  structural  iron,  common  soap,  beer,  tools, 
timber,  furniture  of  fine  wood,  tongues,  hams,  baking  powder,  and  some  other 
products.   A  surtax  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  remains  in  force. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways,  and  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington; 
the  General  Manager,  Railway  Department,  Wellington;  and  the  Director- 
General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications. 

Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  452,  Mangahao  Power  Scheme:  nine  single-phase 
potential  transformers  and  accessories,  110  kv.  (tenders  close  June  28,  1938). 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Workshops  machinery,  including  engine  lathes, 
screwing  machines,  forging  machines,  planing  machine,  milling  machine,  surface  grinder  and 
sand  reconditioning  machine  (tenders  close  June  13,  1938). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — Three  gross  handles,  axe,  hickory,  36-inch;  two  gross 
handles,  hammer,  hickory,  14-inch,  for  adze  eye  carpenters'  claw  hammers;  half  gross  handles, 
hammer,  hickory,  14-inch,  for  oval  eye  engineers'  hammers;  half  gross  handles,  hammer, 
hickory,  36-inch,  for  oval  eye  sledge  hammers;  three  gross  handles,  shovel,  ash,  50-inch,  to 
drawing;  one  gross  handles,  shovel,  ash,  50-inch,  for  strap  socket  shovels,  to  drawing  (tenders 
close  June  2,  1938);  120.000  cells,  telephone,  1-5  volt,  to  specification  (tenders  close  June  3, 
1938). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  4,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 

statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  April  4,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  28,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 
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The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  Canadian  dollar  has  recently  been  weaker  in  terms  of  the  principal  foreign 
exchanges.  Premiums  on  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  have  fluctuated  between  \  and  H 
of  1  per  cent  since  March  25,  while  sterling  rates  have  advanced  approximately  1£  cent, 
tending  to  steady  at  just  under  $5.  Considerable  shipments  of  gold  from  London  to  the 
United  States  have  contributed  appreciably  to  the  strength  in  sterling.  The  outflow  of  gold 
from  Belgium  has  also  been  large,  leading  to  speculation  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the 
belga's  current  gold  value.  Rates  on  the  French  franc  moved  gradually  upward  between 
March  28  and  April  4  from  3-03  cents  to  3-14  cents. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  sir>ce 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  submit  a  copy  of  any  report 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Foodstuffs- 
Cheese  (Pimento,  Cheddar  and 

Cream)  

Eggs  

Turkeys  and  Chickens  (Dressed) . 
Dry  Salted  Codfish  

Miscellaneous — 

Rye  Grass  Seed  

Bedspreads  (Candlewick)  

Cotton  Waste  

Cotton  Waste  

Dolls  

169 
170 
171 
172 
173 

174 
175 
176 
177-178 
179 
180 

181 
182 

183 

Hamilton,  Bermuda  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 

Hamilton,  Bermuda  

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico .... 
Baghdad,  Iraq  

Cairo,  Egypt  

Perth,  Australia  

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Artificial  Flowers  

Novelties  for   Advertising  and 

Commercial  Use  

Pictures  for  Framing  

Fancy  Paper  Board  for  Show 

Tickets,  etc  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency- 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Metal  Foil  Papers  

Unused  Newspapers  

Electrical  Fixtures  (Interior) .... 
Sporting  Goods  (Excluding  Rifles) 
Musical  Instruments  (Excluding 

Pianos)  

Reed  Organ  

Brake  Lining  

Brake  Lining  

Canadian  Spruce  

Ash  and  Basswood  

Hand  Tools  (Small)  

Screening;  Poultry  Wire  

Iron  Oxides  (Green,  Blue,  Black) . 

Hot  Rolled  Mild  Steel  Strip  


184 
185 
186 
187 

188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 

197 


Melbourne,  Australia  

Baghdad,  Iraq  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad .  .  . 
Adelaide,  Australia  

Adelaide,  Australia . '  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Hamilton,  Bermuda  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Birmingham,  England  

Hamilton,  Bermuda  

Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican 

Republic  

Birmingham,  England  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


From  Montreal 

To  Liver-pool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  29;  Duchess  of 
York,  May  6;  Duchess  of  Richmond.  May  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  April  22; 
Antonia,  May  6 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May  6 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  April  22;  Ascania,  April  29;  Ausonia,  May  13 — all  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  April  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  5;  Manchester 
Regiment,  May  12;  Manchester  Division,  May  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  April  22;   Montclare,  May  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  April  29;  Norwegian, 
May  18 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  29;  Sulairia,  May  6;  Letitia,  May  14 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  April  27;  Cairnglen, 
May  4;  Cairnesk,  May  18 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Bassano,  May  4;  Consuelo,  May  18 — 
both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bassano.  May  4;  Consuelo,  May  18 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  April  30  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork 
and  Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  13  (does  not  call  at 
Bremen);  Leipzig,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  May  1. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingors. — Uddeholm,  May  4;  Korsholm,  May  25 — 
both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Montcalm,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May 
6 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Brant  County,  May  10;  August,  May  17 — 
both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  4;  Grey  County,  May  15;  Flint  2 
(also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  25— all  County  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena,  May  5;  Capo  Olmo,  May  25 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  if 
sufficient  cargo  offers). 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Stillwater,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  May  4. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Comwallis,  April  28;  Chomedy, 
May  12;  Colborne,  May  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  April  27;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  May  6;  Lady  Rodney,  May  11;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  May 
20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  May  2. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tureby,  International  Freighting  Corp., 
April  28. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Salisbury,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— Port  Halifax,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  1. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Bath,  Canada-India  Service,  April  30. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  April  30  and  May  28;  Empress  of  Britain, 
June  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  11;  Montrose,  Canadian 
Pacific,  April  16;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19;  Newfoundland,  May  7 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15;  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of 
Flint,  May  5;  Liberty,  May  23 — all  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  April  16;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  22 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  27  (calls  at  Aberdeen 
and  Hull  but  not  at  Leith) ;  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5;  Liberty,  May  23 
— all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle). 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines,  April  11;  Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines 
April  19. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15;  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of 
Flint,  May  5;  Liberty,  May  23 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory.  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  20. 

To  Gothenburg. — Rydboholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  April  25  (also  calls  at 
Scandinavian  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Fort  Amherst,  April  11  and  25;  Fort  Townshend,  May  2; 
Manaqui,  May  2 — all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Car- 
bonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo 
offers),  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  April  15  and  29;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19;  Newfoundland,  May  7 
— both  Furness  Line;  Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  April  25. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  April  14;  Cavelier  (calls 
at  Kingston  only),,  April  21;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  May  9 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara — Lady  Drake,  April  21;  Lady  Nelson,  May  5; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  19 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  April  23;  Heroy,  May  7 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered, 
but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  April  16;  Comwallis, 
May  2;  Chomedy,  May  16 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lutz,  April  20  and  May  18;  Kirsten  B., 
May  4 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaikoura,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  April  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Montreal,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  April  21. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15. 
To  London. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Manchester—  Manchester  Division,  April  14;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  20;  Man- 
chester Brigade  (also  calls  at  Liverpool),  May  4 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  April  10  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo. — Capo  Noli,  Capo  Line, 
April  14  (calls  at  Lisbon  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  13;  Lady  Nelson,  April  27; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  11 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  20  (does  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  April  22,  May  6;  Crawford 
Ellis,  May  13 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South 
American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Guardiaz  Line,  April  15  (also  calls  at  Montevideo). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaikoura,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  April  15  (will  also  call  at  Geelong).^ 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Worcester,  Canada-India  Service,  April  14. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Biafra,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  April  17. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  April  23;  Hiye  Maru,  May  7;  Heian 
Maru,  May  28 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  April  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  May  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
May  3;  Talthybius,  June  4 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  12;  Niagara,  May  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Hoegh  Silverlight,  May  2;  Silver- 
ash,  June  1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Tolten,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  April. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  April  22;  Anten,  May  15 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  April  16;  Loch  Monar  (calls  Glas- 
gow), April  30;  Drechtdyk,  May  14;  Lochkatrine  (calls  Glasgow),  May  28 — all  North 
Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  April  23;  Seattle,  May  10;  Tacoma. 
May  30 — all  Hamburg- American  Line;  Weser,  April  14;  Este,  May  18 — both  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wisconsin,  April  24;  San 
Diego,  May  5;  San  Mateo,  May  27 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Chisone,  May  16;  Fella, 
June  7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  May. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Modjokerto,  May  7; 
Silverpalm,  June  4— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth^  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers) ;  King  Edgar,  April 
25;  King  Edwin  (does  not  call  at  Durban  or  Cape  Town),  April  25 — both  North  Pacific  Ship- 
ping Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Hoyanger,  April  27;  Leikanger,  May  27 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Oflice  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territoiy  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  I3ulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome, 
Akasakaku,  Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  ot 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patbnattdb,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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MR.  SYKES  TO  VISIT  CEYLON 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  India,  will 
leave  on  May  4  for  Ceylon  in  the  interests  of  Canada's  trade  with  that  colony. 

Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested  in  that  market  and  are  desirous 
of  having  investigations  made  on  their  behalf  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
Sykes  as  soon  as  possible.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the 
Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 


AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE,  1936-37 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  fstg.l  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  $5  Canadian,, 
and  £A.l  as  approximately  equal  to  $4  Canadian) 

Sydney,  February  28,  1938. — The  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1937,  have  recently 
been  published  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician. 

In  the  following  review,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  imports  are  recorded 
in  British  currency  values  (sterling) ,  while  exports  are  expressed,  generally,  in 
terms  of  Australian  currency. 

Imports  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1937,  were  valued  at  £stg.92,640,462 
and  exports  at  £stg.l29,013,193  (£A.161,557,013) ,  a  total  of  £stg.221, 653,655. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  total  trade  of  £stg.32  lis.  6d.  per  head  of  population. 
The  volume  of  external  trade  increased  by  £stg.27,493,992  over  the  figure  for  the 
preceding  year  and  was  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  imports  of  £stg.7,388,004 
and  in  exports  of  £stg.20,105,988.  The  per  capita  trade  in  the  preceding  year 
was  £stg.28  15s.  3d. 

Favourable  Visible  Trade  Balance 

The  visible  trade  balance  has  continued  to  show  a  favourable  trend  to  an 
even  more  marked  degree  than  in  the  two  preceding  years,  as  illustrated  below: — 

Excess  of 

Imports         Exports  Exports 
fstg.  fstg.  fstg. 

1934-  35    74,119,496        90,225,168  16,105,672 

1935-  36    85,252,458       108,907,205  23,654,747 

1936-  37    92,640,462       129,013,193  36,372,731 

The  improvement  is  wholly  accounted  for  by  increasing  exports,  and  shows 
in  some  measure  the  benefit  of  the  advance  in  world  prices  for  primary  products 
of  Australia  during  some  years  past. 
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Distribution  of  Trade 

The  countries  with  which  total  trade  in  excess  of  £1,000,000  was  recorded 
in  1935-36  are  shown  below: — 

Excess  of 

Total  Trade    Imports    Exports  Imports  Exports 

British  countries —                     fstg.,  1,000  £stg.,l,000    £A.1.000  f stg.,  1,000  £stg.,  1,000 

United  Kingdom   100,639        38,560        78,827    24,388 

Canada   7,879  6,071  2,264  4,264   

Ceylon   1,752  1,010  928  268   

India                                              3,843          2,975          1,086  2,108  ,...'.! 

Irish  Free  State   1,146  1  1,434    1  144 

British  Malaya   2,233  853  1,727    '525 

New  Zealand   6,082  1,542  5,686    2  997 


Territory  of  New  Guinea ...  .  2,365  1,733  790  1,102 


Total,  British  countries  . .  131,353  55,577  95,980    21,067 

Foreign  countries — 

Belgium   8,307  783  9,423    6,740 

China   1,356  683  842  10   

Czechoslovakia   1,366  467  1,127    432 

France   7,199  865  7,932    5,467 

Germany   6.981  3,596  4,239  212   

Italy   4,666  410  5,331    3,846 

Japan   11,753  4,004  9,705    3,744 

Netherlands   2,262  679  1,983    904 

Netherlands  India   7,290  6,176  1,395  5,062   

Sweden   1,323  1,048  344  773   

United  States   27,951  12,959  18,763    2,033 


Total,  foreign  countries  ..         87,721        35,410        65,504    16,899 


Total,  all  countries   221,653        92,640       161,557    36,372 

The  outstanding  importance  of  Australian  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
illustrated  by  the  above  table.  In  most  cases  where  there  is  a  heavy  preponder- 
ance of  visible  trade  in  either  direction,  trade  agreements  are  in  force  or  in 
process  of  negotiation. 

A  detailed  review  of  Canada's  position  in  Australian  trade  will  be  supplied 
later. 

The  excess  of  exports  to  the  United  States  over  imports  from  that  country 
is  a  new  development.  This  is  accounted  for  by  shipments  of  gold  bullion  from 
Australian  and  New  Guinea  mines,  valued  at  £A.7,828,049,  to  the  United  States 
instead  of  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  in  previous  years. 


Trade  with  Principal  Countries 


The  following  comparative  tables  show  percentages  of  total  imports  from 
and  exports  to  other  countries  for  the  fiscal  years  1935-36  and  1936-37 : — 


1935-36  1936-37 
Imports     Exports    Imports  Exports 
Per  Cent    Per  Cent    Per  Cent    Per  Cent 


  40. 

.68 

50.63 

42.59 

48. 

79 

British  possessions 

  6, 

.46 

0.97 

6.71 

1. 

40 

  1 

,16 

0.71 

1.12 

0. 

57 

  3. 

,28 

0.71 

3.29 

0. 

67 

.  ..  0. 

.59 

0.93 

0.94 

1. 

08 

13 

3.22 

1.70 

3. 

52 

95 

1.32 

3.47 

1. 

25 

34 

0.33 

0.28 

0. 

25 

,87 

1.57 

0.79 

1. 

88 

78 

9.76 

18.30 

10. 

61 

Total,  British  countries   58.46        60.39        60.89  59.40 
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Percentages  of  Imports  and  Exports  by  Countries — Concluded 

1935-36  1936-37 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Foreign  countries 

Belgium  .    0.66  5.32  0.87  5.83 

China  ..."  7.    0.80  0.89  0.76  0.52 

Egypt  .             ..'    '   0-01  0.38  0.01  0.35 

France..'     ..    0.96  4.72  0.96  4.91 

Germany.'.'   3.56  1.74  3.97  2.62 

Italy   0.58  0.51  0.45  3.30 

Japan   5.97  12.95  4.42  8.01 

Netherlands   0.68  0.88  0.75  1.23 

Netherlands  India   5.92  0.94  ,6.82  0.86 

Norway   0.51  0.01  0.49  0.04 

Pacific  Islands   0.04  0.27  0.08  0.27 

Philippine  Islands   0.09  0.41  0.12  0.41 

Spain   0.24  0.13  0.17  0.09 

Sweden                                                                 1.17  0.19  1.16  0.21 

Switzerland   0.72  0.12  0.66  0.11 

United  States   16.72  7.24  14.31  11.61 

Other  foreign  countries   2.94  2.91  3.11  2.23 

Total,  foreign  countries   41.54        39.61        38.11  40.60 

Total,  all  countries   100.00       100.00       100.00  100.00 

As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  United  Kingdom  substantially  improved 
its  position  as  a  supplier  of  goods  to  Australia,  with  an  increase  from  40  •  68  per 
cent  (£stg.33,839,985)  in  1935-36  to  42-59  per  cent  (£stg.38,580,403)  in  1936-37. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  destination  of  50-63  per  cent  (£A.69,012,227)  of 
Australian  exports  in  1935-36,  but  the  percentage  fell  to  48-79  in  1936-37, 
although  the  value  increased  to  £A. 78,827,386. 

Canada  also  increased  her  trade  in  both  directions  with  Australia,  as  she 
supplied  6-71  per  cent  (£stg.6,071,813)  of  Australian  imports  in  1936-37  as 
against  6-46  per  cent  (£stg.5,375,851)  in  the  preceding  year,  while  exports  from 
Australia  to  Canada  in  1936-37  made  up  1-40  per  cent  (£A.2,264,268)  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  0-97  per  cent  (£A. 1,365,298)  in  the  previous  year. 

Canadian  exports  to  Australia  now  occupy  third  place  in  Canada's  total 
exports  to  all  countries.  The  Dominion  also  ranks  third  as  a  supplier  of  goods 
to  Australia,  following  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  latter 
country  supplied  14-31  per  cent  (£stg.l2,959,343)  of  Australian  imports  in 
1936-37  as  compared  with  16-72  per  cent  (£stg.l3,901,857)  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  decrease  of  £stg.942,514,  principally  accounted  for  by  prohibitions  in 
effect  during  the  1936-37  period. 

Exports  from  Australia  to  the  United  States  in  1936-37  comprised  11-61 
per  cent  (£A.18,763,152)  of  the  total  as  compared  with  7-24  per  cent  (£A.9.866,- 
277)  in  the  1935-36  period.  This  heavy  increase,  as  elsewhere  indicated,  resulted 
from  unusually  large  shipments  of  gold  bullion  from  Australia  to  the  United 
States. 

The  greatest  bulk  of  import  and  export  trade  of  Australia  is  centred  in  the 
ports  of  Sydney  iand  Melbourne.  The  other  principal  ports  are  those  from  which 
wool,  meats,  wheat,  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  and  other  primary  products  are 
exported,  although  their  importance  as  importing  and  distributing  centres  cannot 
be  disregarded. 

Principal  Imports  into  Australia  in  1936-37 

Imports  into  Australia  include  many  products  of  interest  to  Canada,  while 
imports  of  other  articles  of  a  kind  not  procurable  in  Canada  give  reliable  indica- 
tions of  market  possibilities  in  other  directions.  The  large  increase  in  imports 
of  mineral  oil  reflects  the  greater  possibilities  for  motor  vehicle  'accessories,  while 
the  decrease  in  liquor  imports  denotes  further  development  of  domestic  produc- 
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tion.  The  increase  in  imports  of  metals  and  machinery  is  a  result  of  greater 
industrialization  of  Australia,  which  provides  an  outlet  for  special  machinery, 
tools,  and  raw  materials  that  in  many  instances  Canada  can  supply. 

IMPORTS  BY  TARIFF  CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  following  table  shows  imports  classified  according  to  divisions  of  the 
Australian  tariff  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1935-36  and  1936-37: — 

Imports 
'   1935-36  1936-37 


fstg.  fstg. 

Ale,  spirits,  beverages                                                                   810.479  775.444 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof                                            1,614,226  1,717.677 

Sugar                                                                                         21,542  28,326 

Agricultural  products  and  groceries                                             5,832,041  6,762,587 

Textiles,  felts  and  furs  and  manufactures  thereof  and 

attire   15,456,564  16,221,963 

Metals  and  machinery   17,659,405  19.260,713 

Oils,  paints  and  varnishes                                                        7,380,167  8,367,745 

Earthenware,  cement,  china,  glass  and  stone                               1.996.432  2,117,595 

Drugs  and  chemicals                                                                3,406,834  3.387.632 

Wood,  wicker  and  cane                                                            1.976,646  1,787,427 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods                                                        1.807,147  1.772,176 

Hides,  leather  and  rubber                                                        1,506,155  2.314,197 

Paper  and  stationery                                                               5.534,365  6,239,326 

Vehicles  '   7.8S5.946  7,988„486 

Musical  instruments                                                                   111,441  150,991 

Miscellaneous                                                                              8.158.740  8.753,533 

Free  goods  not  specially  mentioned  in  tariff                            2,363.201  2,945,752 


Total  merchandise   83,521,331  90,591,580 


Specie  and  bullion   1,731,127  2,048,882 


Grand  total   85,252,458  92,640,462 


In  a  majority  of  the  classifications  shown  in  the  above  table,  as  well  as  in 
the  total,  substantial  increases  over  the  preceding  year's  figures  are  recorded, 
evidence  of  the  prosperous  period  enjoyed  by  Australia  and  the  activity  in  the 
demand  for  imported  goods.  Canada  has  shared  fully  in  the  supply  of  capital 
goods  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  in  a  wide  range  of  consumable  products. 

Australian  Exports,  1936-37 

The  value  of  merchandise  and  specie  exports  from  Australia  for  the  year 
was  £161,557,013,  made  up  as  follows: — 


Australian  Other 

produce  produce  Total 

£A.                 £A.  £A. 

Merchandise                                                       145,103,941  1,872,695  146,976,636 

Specie  and  bullion                                               12,495,809  2,084,568  14,580,377 


Total   157,599,750       3,957,263  161,557,013 


Almost  all  of  the  specie  exports  consisted  of  gold,  comprising  1,341,988  fine 
ounces  of  Australian  produce  and  235,530  ounces  of  the  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries out 'of  a  total  value  of  £A.  13, 705, 405. 

CLASSES  OF  GOODS  EXPORTED 

The  range  of  commodities  exported  from  Australia  is  by  no  means  as  broad 
as  that  of  imports.  A  comparison  of  the  principal  classes  follows,  values  being 
given  in  Australian  currency: — 
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1935-36  1936-37 

£A.  £A. 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   20,584,170  21,381,880 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   26,946,171  33,937,941 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   1,079,964  1,220,456 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof   156,600  193,911 

Live  animals   179,015  227,233 

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs   58,505,775  70,350,089 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   260,143  407,607 

Apparel,  textiles  and  manufactured  fibres   375,088  534,373 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   772,791  970,379 

Paints  and  varnishes   119,681  155,865 

Stones  and  minerals,  including  ores  and  concentrates..  1,807,966  2,486,329 

Metals,  metal  manufactures  and  machinery   6,811,780  8,984,355 

Rubber  and  leather  and  manufactures  thereof   741,296  1,010,781 

Wood  and  wicker,  raw  and  manufactured   963,382  1,052,396 

Earthenware,  cements,  china,  glass,  stoneware   175,360  160,010 

Paper  and  stationery   249,911  247,136 

Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods   91,669  120,327 

Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments   119,168  157,466 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   573,029  773,119 

Miscellaneous   727,202  732,288 

Gold  and  silver   11,700,284  12,495,809 


Total   132,940,445  157,599,750 


Australian  exports  fall  mainly  into  the  categories  of  foodstuffs,  such  as 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  meats,  dried  fruits,  fresh  fruits,  wheat  and  flour,  and  sugar; 
wines;  inedible  products,  including  hides  and  skins,  wool,  and  tallow;  ores  and 
concentrates,  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc;  leather;  timber;  and  gold  and 
silver  bullion. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  destination  of  48-79  per  cent  of  all  exports 
from  Australia  in  1936-37,  being  credited  with  £A.78,827,386  of  the  total  of 
£A. 161,557,013.  That  country  was  outstanding  as  an  individual  market  for  the 
principal  commodities  enumerated,  with  a,  few  exceptions  such  as  copper  con- 
centrates (total  exports  £395,494) ,  which  went  this  year  in  largest  value  to  the 
United  States  (£380,917);  flour  (£5,590,942),  shipped  principally  to  Malaya, 
Java,  Egypt,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  other  oriental  destinations,  although 
£1,760,006  went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  iron  and  steel  (£924,371),  most  of 
which  was  shipped  to  New  Zealand  and  Japan;  sausage  casings  (£403,168),  of 
which  shipments  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £274,071 ;  milk  and  cream, 
dried  (£851,769),  chiefly  to  British  Malaya  (£438,071);  silver,  bar,  etc.  (£587,- 
974),  of  which  £451,666  is  credited  to  Ceylon;  silver  concentrates  (£492,559), 
of  which  Belgium  took  quantities  valued  at  £451,193;  skins,  sheep  (£3,805,909), 
divided  between  France  (£2,159,977),  the  United  Kingdom  (£853,457),  and  the 
United  States  (£520,122);  rabbit  skins  (£1,649,412),  of  which  the  United 
States'  share  was  £1,429,038;  timber  (£622,703),  of  which  New  Zealand  was  the 
destination  for  exports  valued  at  £209,419,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  £182,981; 
zinc  (£1,314,026),  divided  between  Japan  (£533,106),  India  (£384,047),  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (£375,522).  Gold  exports  were  valued  at  £13,887,190,  of  which 
the  United  States  absorbed  £7,828,049,  thus  exceeding  the  value  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom  (£6,033,406)  for  the  first  time  since  1927-28,  when  a  move- 
ment of  much  smaller  volume  occurred. 

GREASY  WOOL  EXPORTS 

The  value  of  wool  exports  is  so  great  that,  although  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  accounted  for  £19,671,378  out  of  the  total  of  £55,155,630  for  greasy 
wool,  mention  is  made  of  the  other  principal  destinations.  Substantial  shipments 
of  greasy  wool  were  exported  to  the  following  countries:  United  Kingdom, 
£19,671,378;  Belgium,  £7,418,714;  Czechoslovakia,  £1,008,781 ;  France,  £4,662,- 
648;  Germany,  £3,110,310;  Italy,  £2,537,409;  Japan,  £7,465,920;  United  States, 
£6,766,616. 

The  value  of  greasy  wool  exported  direct  to  Canada  was  only  £105,620,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  much  greater  quantities  of  this  and  some  other 
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Australian  products  are  received  in  Canada  after  partial  processing  in  other 
countries,  principally  the  United  Kingdom,  whence  supplies  of  wool  tops  are 
largely  drawn  by  Canadian  mills. 

EXPORTS   OF  WOOL  TOPS 

In  recent  years  Australia  has  developed  the  manufacture  of  wool  tops,  and 
Canada  has  become  her  principal  export  market  for  this  commodity.  In  the 
year  under  review  the  Dominion  was  the  destination  of  2,048,954  pounds  valued 
at  £303,482  out  of  total  exports  of  3,749,819  pounds  worth  £532,574. 

These  values  are  included  in  statistics  of  exports  of  wool  scoured  and 
washed,  tops,  noils,  and  waste,  with  a  value  of  £7,348,937,  the  principal  countries 
of  destination  being  the  United  Kingdom,  £3,367,904;  Canada,  £627,448;  Bel- 
gium, £870,912;  France,  £790,233;  Germany,  £403,942;  and  the  United  States, 
£273,155. 

NEW  HIGH  RECORD  FOR  EXPORTS 

Total  exports  from  Australia  for  the  year  1936-37,  at  £A.  16 1,000, 000,  far 
exceed  in  value  those  for  any  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  expressed  in  the  then 
current  Australian  currency  values,  although  when  converted  to  sterling  values 
of  £stg.l29,000,000  for  comparison  with  the  receipts  for  1927-28  and  1928-29 
(both  of  which  years  produced  the  exceptionally  large  exports  of  £stg.l41,- 
000,000) ,  it  might  be  assumed  that  conditions  were  then  more  prosperous.  How- 
ever, volume  of  production  in  those  years  fell  far  short  of  that  in  1936-37,  and 
the  high  values  are  accounted  for  by  unit  prices  much  exceeding  those  of  the 
year  under  review. 

Exports  for  1936-37  give  evidence  of  the  bountiful  production  and  gener- 
ally satisfactory  range  of  prices  for  exportable  products.  Some  of  the  average 
export  values  for  the  year — wool,  greasy,  Is.  5-4d.  per  pound;  wheat,  5s.  2-7d. 
per  bushel;  lead,  pig,  27s.  7-8d.  per  cwt. ;  and  hides  and  skins — have  since 
declined,  which  will  result  in  a  considerable  falling  off  in  future  returns  failing 
a  heavy  increase  in  production.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  average  export 
prices  received  for  various  commodities,  such  as  butter  (10- 6d.  per  pound) , 
for  which  18d.  is  the  current  retail  price;  raw  sugar  (85 -4d.  per  112  pounds), 
which  retails  at  4d.  per  pound;  refined  sugar  (448d.  per  cwt.) ;  and  dried  fruits, 
raisins  and  currants (4d.  per  pound),  which  are  sold  in  Australia  at  8d.  per 
pound  retail.  These  values  indicate  that  the  Australian  consumer  is  in  effect 
penalized  in  order  to  assist  in  disposing  of  surplus  production  of  these  and 
various  other  commodities  in  overseas  markets  at  export  prices  far  below  domes- 
tic prices. 

Comparative  Value  of  Total  Trade 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  exceptionally  high  value  of  total  exports 
(£stg.l29,000,000).  At  the  same  time  imports,  at  £stg.92,000,000,  were  higher 
than  in  any  year  since  1929-30,  when  they  were  valued  at  £stg.  13 1,000 ,000.  In 
1928-29  and  1927-28  the  values  were  respectively  £stg.l43,000,000  and  £stg.l47,- 
000,000. 

It  is  recognized  that  those  earlier  years  were  abnormal,  and  the  heavy 
importations  resulted  in  an  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the  following  years, 
values  being  reduced  of  necessity  to  as  low  as  £stg.44,000,000  in  1931-32.  The 
development  of  domestic  industries  of  an  increasingly  wide  range  in  Australia 
will  probably  bring  about  a  curtailment  of  importations  on  the  scale  of  ten 
years  ago,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  imports  will  be  maintained 
at  close  to  the  present  scale,  with  perhaps  some  falling  off  as  capital  outlays  for 
major  industrial  developments  are  satisfied. 

The  total  trade  of  £stg.22 1,000,000  for  1936-37  far  exceeds  that  for  immedi- 
ately preceding  years,  and  for  reasons  previously  outlined  fell  short  of  the  three 
abnormal  import  and  export  years  between  1927  and  1930. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  23,  1938. — Figures  now  available  show  that  the  total  imports 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  calendar  year  1937 
continued  at  almost  as  high  a  level  as  in  the  preceding  year,  which  established 
a  record.  In  1937  the  imports  from  all  countries  totalled  268,930,798  pounds 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  272,132,202  pounds  in  1936.  The  consumption  of 
tobacco,  however,  was  even  greater  in  1937  than  in  1936.  The  amount  of 
tobacco  cleared  for  home  consumption,  after  allowing  for  drawback,  was  182,- 
395,910  pounds.  This  compares  with  174,296,464  pounds  in  1936  and  163,- 
998.090  pounds  in  1935.  On  the  other  hand,  re-exports  were  less  in  1937  than 
in  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  6,119,769  pounds,  leaving  the  balance  of 
tobacco  in  warehouse  at  the  end  of  the  year  higher  than  usual  at  503,046,000 
pounds. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1937,  those  from  the  United  States  were  some  5  per 
cent  in  volume  less  than  the  year  previous  and  totalled  204,529,454  pounds.  At 
the  same  time  imports  from  other  countries  (mostly  Empire)  increased  during 
the  year  by  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent  to  a  total  of  64,401,344  pounds.  Details 
of  imports  from  Empire  countries  during  the  period  are  shown  in  the  table 
given  below. 

Withdrawals  from  Bond 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  withdrawn  from  bond  for  home  consumption  dur- 
ing 1937,  as  already  mentioned,  was  182,395,910  pounds,  after  allowing  for 
drawback  returns.  The  Empire's  proportion  of  this  amounted  to  51,250,805 
pounds,  which  was  a  substantial  increase  over  the  year  1936,  when  the  corre- 
sponding figure  stood  at  45,588,436  pounds.  The  proportion  of  Empire  tobacco 
to  total  tobacco  used,  therefore,  was  24-34  per  cent;  in  the  previous  year  the 
figure  was  22-66  per  cent.  This  was  the  highest  percentage  for  Empire  tobacco 
recorded  in  any  previous  year. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  imports  in  1937  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  from  Empire  countries,  the  quantities  withdrawn  for  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  number  of  years'  stocks  on  hand: — 


Imports  Consumption      Stocks  on  Hand 

1937  1936  1937  1936  1937 

Country                          Lb.  Lb.  Lb.  Lb.  Years 

British  India                           19,206,886  13,720,881  14,363,168  11,595,602  2  2/12 

Southern  Rhodesia                   14,494,084  14,052,536  14,147,925  11,292,172  1  11/12 

Nyasaland                               13,576,061  13,039,054  12,174.923  12,255,382  2  5/12 

Canada                                     8,649,931  9,463,724  8,860;576  8,788,291  2  2/12 

Northern  Rhodesia                      328,358  418,126  744,518  673,779   

South  Africa                               204,818  359,620  153,797  129,915  5  2/12 

British  North  Borneo. .              250,618  65,394  284,213  377,883  1  6/12 


Total  Empire   57,388,587     52,796,414     51,250,805  45,588,436 

Foreign   211,542,211    219,335,788    131,145,105  128,708,028 


Totals   268,930,798    272,132,202    182,395,910  174,296,464 


In  the  above  table  figures  for  stripped  and  unstripped  leaf  are  combined 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevity. 

The  large  increase  in  the  importations  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from 
British  India  is  particularly  noteworthy;  it  practically  accounts  for  the  total 
rise  in  imports  from  Empire  countries.  Likewise,  withdrawals  for  home  con- 
sumption of  Indian  leaf  were  substantially  increased  from  a  year  ago,  as  were 
also  those  of  the  product  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  consumption  of  leaf  from 
the  latter  country  practically  equalled  the  large  shipments  from  that  source  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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Imports  from  Canada 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  Canadian  leaf  were  down  from  those  for  the 
preceding  year,  which  was  accounted  for  largely  by  the  small  unattractive  crop 
of  1936.  Shipments  of  the  1937  crop  are  not  fully  shown  in  available  returns,  as 
the  major  portion  of  the  1937  crop  would  not  be  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
until  after  the  end  of  1937.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy  that  consumption 
of  Canadian  tobacco  improved  slightly  during  1937  to  a  total  of  8,860,576 
pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  consumption  figures  for  Cana- 
dian tobacco  (leaf  and  stripped) ,  by  months,  during  the  current  crop  year  begin- 
ning August  1,  1937: — 

Imports  Consumption 
1938  1937         1936       1938        1937  1936 

Lb.  Lb.  Lb.        Lb.         Lb.  Lb. 

August  , .        23,687     22,413    752,314  702,261 

September   17,742    554,655    842,636  722,696 

October   97,847    747,266    765,943  707,465 

November   281,641     48,752    860,678  717,364 

December   976,819    527,661    763,210  715,021 


January   4,213,667    1,242,950    714,498  581,828 


These  figures  show  the  heavy  increase  in  shipments  towards'  the  latter  part 
of  1937,  and  especially  for  the  first  month  of  1938,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
With  the  large  and  excellent  crop  in  Canada  in  1937,  which  found  favour  with 
United  Kingdom  dealers  and  manufacturers,  total  importations  from  Canada 
during  the  balance  of  the  current  year  are  likely  to  be  well  above  those  of  a  year 
ago.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  as  yet  the  official  government 
figures  do  not  show  any  substantial  upward  trend  in  the  consumption  of  Cana- 
dian tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Obviously  a  new  crop  does  not  go  immedi- 
ately into  consumption  upon  arrival  but  must  mature  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
result  may  quite  possibly  be  a  large  increase  in  stocks  on  hand  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1938,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  increased 
purchases  made  in  Canada  from  the  1937  crop,  the  tendency  among  manufac- 
turers will  be  to  use  a  larger  percentage  of  'Canadian  leaf  from  existing  stocks, 
which  at  the  close  of  1937  stood  at  nearly  15,500,000  pounds. 

Latest  reports  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  crop,  which  is  now  reaching 
maturity,  indicate  a  possible  production  of  flue-cured  of  between  20,000,000 
and  24,000,000  pounds.  Adverse  weather  conditions  in  certain  sections  will 
probably  affect  quality,  although  a  fair  average  crop  is  at  present  expected. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  March  15,  1938. — In  order  to  protect  the  producer  of  wheat 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Union  Government  several  years  ago  issued 
a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  except  on  permit  from 
the  Government. 

Until  the  crop  year  1936-37  the  Union  did  not  produce  enough  wheat  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  a  certain  quantity  was  always  im- 
ported to  make  up  the  local  deficiency  for  bread  making,  in  addition  to  that 
which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  imported  for  blending.  During  the 
1936-37  crop  year,  however,  the  Union  for  the  first  time  had  a  considerable 
surplus,  and  very  little  wheat  or  flour  was  imported. 

When  the  Government  introduced  regulations  respecting  the  importation 
of  wheat  and  flour,  the  price  of  landed  imported  wheat  was  fixed  at  22s.  6d.  per 
bag  of  200  pounds,  and  that  of  imported  flour  at  37s.  per  bag.    This  had  the 
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effect  of  guaranteeing  a  profitable  price  to  the  South  African  producer  for  his 
wheat,  and  production  was  stimulated  to  the  extent  that  for  the  crop  year 
1936-37,  when  conditions  were  favourable,  the  Union  had  a  surplus  over  require- 
ments. This  situation  caused  considerable  concern  at  the  time,  as  proper  storage 
facilities  were  not  available. 

Prospective  Shortage  of  Supplies 

This  year  the  Union  is  faced  with  a  shortage,  due  to  severe  drought  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  late  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  between  800,000 
and  1,000,000  bags  of  wheat  of  200  pounds  each  will  have  to  be  imported. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Union's  crop  would  not  meet  requirements, 
prices  of  South  African  wheat  began  to  rise  sharply.  By  the  middle  of  January, 
1938,  prices  for  Union  wheat  had  risen  to  24s.  per  bag,  whereas  last  year  it 
sold  for  17s.,  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  further  increase  up  to  27s.  was 
likely  to  occur,  as  wheat  was  being  withheld  in  order  to  secure  higher  prices. 
Millers  and  bakers  stated  that  this  would  result  in  higher  prices  for  bread,  as 
flour  prices  had  increased  over  7s.  per  bag  already. 

It  is  estimated  that  wheat  can  be  landed  in  South  Africa  to-day  for  about 
15s.  6d.  per  bag;  with  duties  and  special  duties  this  price  would  be  increased 
to  the  government  fixed  price  of  22s.  6d.,  which  is  less  than  the  price  of  local 
wheat  at  present. 

Imported  flour,  as  stated  elsewhere,  must  sell  at  37s.  per  bag,  and  the  price 
of  local  flour  is  higher.  At  time  of  writing  there  is  no  actual  shortage  of  wheat 
in  the  country,  as  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,891,000  bags  in  storage.  It 
was  feared,  however,  that  there  would  be  an  acute  shortage  about  next  Septem- 
ber, and  in  January  strong  representation  was  made  to  the  Government  to 
authorize  immediately  the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour.  In  an  effort  to 
counteract  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  Government,  on  February  10,  decided 
to  allow  the  importation  of  both  wheat  and  flour  under  permit  and  to  call;  a 
conference  of  all  interested  parties.  At  this  conference,  held  on  March  8  and  9 
and  at  which  the  different  interests  concerned — producers,  millers,  bakers,  con- 
sumers, and  the  Government — were  fully  represented,  the  question  was  fully 
discussed  and  an  agreement  was  reached. 

The  millers  agreed  to  take  over  from  producers,  co-operative  societies,  and 
merchants  all  stocks  of  wheat  available  for  sale  in  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
24s.  per  bag  for  first-grade  wheat,  f.o.r.  sender's  station,  and  in  turn  to  supply 
flour  at  the  following  prices:  best  bakers'  flour,  37s.  per  200  pounds;  No.  1  sifted 
meal,  33s.  6d.  per  200  pounds;  No.  1  or  best  unsifted  meal,  30s.  per  200  pounds. 

The  bakers  undertook  to  sell  bread  at  fixed  prices  during  the  period  ending 
November  30,  1938.  The  prices  agreed  upon  were:  first-grade  2-pound  loaf, 
unwrapped,  delivered  to  consumer,  7d.;  2-pound  brown  loaf,  unwrapped, 
delivered  to  consumer,  7d.;  second-grade  2-pound  loaf,  over  counter,  6d. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  above  arrangements,  the  Government  under- 
took certain  obligations,  the  principal  ones  being:  (1)  to  allow  the  importation 
of  necessary  quantities  of  wheat  (the  immediate  importation  is  expected  to  be 
250,000  bags) ;  (2)  not  to  allow  the  importation  of  flour  during  the  period  end- 
ing November  30,  1938;  (3)  to  pay,  where  necessary,  compensation  for  railage 
on  wheat,  with  a  maximum  compensation  to  any  one  miller  of  2s.  6d.  per  bag; 
(4)  to  compensate  millers  for  railage  on  flour  and  meal  from  mill  to  buyer's 
station,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  deliver  flour  at  all  centres  in  the  Union  at  the 
agreed  prices,  the  maximum  compensation  not  to  exceed  Is.  6d.  per  bag  and  the 
total  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  on  wheat,  flour,  and  meal 
not  to  exceed  £300,000. 

The  above  agreement  is  only  temporary  and  is  intended  to  tide  the  country 
over  the  present  difficulties.   In  all  probability,  as  the  new  Marketing  Act  pro- 
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vides  for  the  establishment  of  the  necessary  machinery,  a  more  definite  scheme 
may  be  drafted  by  the  Wheat  Control  Board  for  consideration. 

Issue  of  Permits 

The  Government  has  appealed  for  details  as  to  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour 
held  in  the  country,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  this  information  by  March  31.  Those 
wishing  to  import  wheat  are  instructed  to  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
for  permits  not  later  than  April  16. 

Permits  to  import  will  be  issued  on  condition  that  the  wheat  must  be 
shipped  by  steamer  not  later  than  July  31,  1938,  and  no  permits  will  be  issued 
until  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  taken  up  his  quota  of 
locally  produced  wheat  and  the  miller  has  notified  the  Government  of  the 
applicant's  adherence  to  the  agreement  reached  with  the  milling  industry. 

In  effect,  the  maximum  compensation  which  the  Government  is  prepared 
to  pay  out  to  enable  the  present  scheme  to  operate  will  amount  approximately 
to  the  duty  which  will  be  collected  on  the  imported  wheat,  so  that  the  taxpayer 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  toward  the  stabilization  of  bread  prices. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Canada  will  benefit  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  South  African  shortage.  The  Government  intends,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  any  undue  increase  in  the  price  of  bread,  and  therefore  wheat  from 
the  cheapest  source  will  be  favoured.  As  Canadian  prices  are  in  excess-  of  Aus- 
tralian, it  is  more  than  likely  that  supplies  will  be  brought  from  the  latter 
country.  Local  millers  prefer  the  stronger  Canadian  wheat  and  would  under 
some  circumstances  possibly  pay  a  premium  of  as  much  as  10  per  cent;  at  the 
present  quotations  this  would  not  be  high  enough  to  ensure  sales.  While  there 
is  no  discrimination  against  Canadian  wheat,  the  bulk  business  will  not  go  to 
Canada  solely  on  account  of  price. 

IMPROVED  MAIL  SERVICE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  March  11,  1938.— On  July  1,  1937,  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
inaugurated  a  new  mail  service  whereby  all  letters  posted  in  the  Union  for 
delivery  in  the  Union  and  adjacent  countries  to  the  northeast,  and  also  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  were,  where  possible,  to  be  conveyed  by  air.  Under  the 
new  arrangement  changes  were  made  in  the  rates  of  postage. 

The  rate  for  all  letters  to  addresses  in  the  Union,  Southwest  Africa, 
Bechuanaland,  Swaziland,  and  Basutoland,  was  fixed  at  Id.  per  half  ounce 
instead  of  Id.  per  ounce,  as  formerly.  Postage  on  letters  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  Angola,  Nyasaland,  Mozambique, 
Mauritius,  Belgian  Congo,  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  Uganda,  Kenya  Colony  and 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  was  at  the  rate  of  Hd.  per  half-ounce. 

The  rates  to  all  countries  not  mentioned  above  remained  the  same  as 
before  July  1,  1937.  To  Canada  the  rate  by  ordinary  mail  via  steamer  was 
Id.  per  ounce;  letters  marked  "air  mail"  were  carried  to  the  United  Kingdom 
by  air,  and  thence  by  steamer  and  rail  to  their  destinations  in  Canada  for  6d. 
per  half-ounce.  If  the  destination  of  a  letter  was,  say,  Vancouver,  and  occasion 
warrants  transmission  by  air  mail  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  rate 
was  Is.  3d.  per  half  ounce,  the  letter  being  marked  "via  New  York."  It  was 
carried  by  air  to  the  United  Kingdom,  by  steamer  to  New  York,  and  by  air  mail, 
where  possible,  from  New  York  to  its  destination.  Thus  a  letter  would  reach 
Vancouver  in  21  days  as  against  30  odd  days  via  surface  mails. 
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Change  in  Service 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  service,  air  mail  to  the  United  King- 
dom was  provided  by  Imperial  Airways,  using  land  planes  from  Cape  Town, 
via  Johannesburg,  and  thence  up  the  east  coast,  but  from  July  4,  1937,  this 
service  was  changed,  and  the  mail  has  been  carried  by  flying  boats  operating 
from  Durban  as  part  of  the  new  Empire  Airmail  Scheme.  Feeder  services, 
operated  by  South  African  Airways,  carry  the  mail  from  the  interior  to  coastal 
points,  where  it  is  transferred  to  the  flying  boats.  Other  feeder  services  operate 
between  Kisumu  and  Nairobi,  and  between  Beira,  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo, 
with  extensions  to  Blantyre  and  Lusaka,  while  further  north  another  service 
will  operate  between  Khartoum  and  Lagos  via  Fort  Lamy  and  Kano. 

All  letter  mails  are  now  despatched  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  most 
expeditious  delivery  at  destination.  Any  article  may  be  sent  by  air  provided 
postage  is  paid  at  the  letter  rate,  the  minimum  rate  being  Id.  within  the  Union, 
but  air  mail  parcel  services  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  abolished,  and 
those  to  the  Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tankanyika,  Kenya  and  Uganda  have 
been  suspended. 

Two  air  mails  a  week  operate  at  present  from  Durban  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  internal  services  are  being  increased  as  additional  machines  are 
obtained. 

When  the  service  was  first  started  there  were  delays,  as  the  volume  of 
mail  was  more  than  the  available  machines  could  handle.  As  a  result  of 
numerous  representations  the  Government  altered  the  regulations  to  the  extent 
that,  provided  letters  are  marked  "via  surface  conveyance,"  they  are  carried 
by  rail  at  the  former  rate  of  Id.  per  ounce.  This,  however,  applies  only  to 
mail  to  be  delivered  within  the  Union. 

Development  of  Service 

The  service  has  developed  to  the  extent  that  as  many  as  eleven  machines 
are  in  use  on  the  mail  service  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  it  is  estimated  that  South  Africa  will  rank  second  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  fifth  in  the  world  in  mileage  flown,  personnel  employed 
and  number  of  aircraft. 

The  service  was  begun  with  four  J.V.  52's,  seven  Airspeed  Envoys,  two 
Junkers  F.13's  (which  are  single-engined  mail  freighters)  and  one  Junkers  W.34 
(also  only  a  mail  carrier) ,  a  total  of  fourteen.  Since  then  other  machines 
have  been  added,  including  two  Junkers,  J.LL  86's,  providing  a  daily  service 
between  all  important  centres  within  the  Union  and  communication  with  South- 
west Africa  and  northeastern  countries,  flying  altogether  some  20,000  miles 
per  week. 

The  first  flying  boat  to  arrive  in  Durban  carried  over  5,000  pounds  of 
mail  for  distribution  along  the  route.  These  machines  leave  Southampton  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  the  return  trip  leave  Durban  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays.  The  time  required  for  a  one-way  journey  is  six  and  a  quarter 
days  instead  of  nine  days  as  formerly.  In  time,  it  is  hoped  to  introduce 
night  flying,  when  the  time  will  be  reduced  to  four  and  a  half  days. 

Empire  Airmail  Scheme 

On  February  18,  1938,  the  Empire  Airmail  Scheme  was  further  extended, 
and  in  addition  to  the  countries  mentioned  above,  to  which  all  letter  mail 
originating  in  the  Union  is  now  carried  by  air  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  half- 
ounce,  were  added  the  following:   Egypt,  Aden,  Palestine  and  Trans- Jordan, 
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India,  Ceylon,  Seychelles,  Burma,  Malaya,  "Confederated  Malay  States,  Straits 
Settlements,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  this  means  that  all  letters  originating 
in  the  Union  are  carried  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  air  and  thence  by  boat 
to  the  Dominion  at  a  charge  of  l^d.  per  half-ounce;  letters  from  Canada 
are  carried  to  South  Africa  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  air.  This  means 
a  considerable  speeding  up  in  the  mail  service  between  Canada  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  benefits  are  already  being  appreciated  by  the  business 
community. 


TRADE  OF  HONGKONG  IN  1937 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(HK$1  equals  $0.31  Canadian) 

Hongkong,  March  1,  1938. — The  total  value  of  Hongkong's  trade  showed  a 
substantial  increase  during  1937  when  compared  with  1936,  the  figures  being 
HK$1, 084,000,000  and  HK$803,300,000  respectively.  Imports  in  1937  were 
valued  at  HK$617,100,000  as  against  HK$452,400,000;  exports  amounted  to 
HK$467,300,000  as  compared  with  HK$350,900,000. 

With  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  in  China,  as  a  result  of  which  consider- 
able quantities  of  cargo  were  diverted  from  Shanghai  to  Hongkong,  the  above 
figures  do  not  represent  the  normal  volume  of  trade  passing  through  Hongkong. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  imports  of  the  colony  were  transhipment  cargoes  which 
were  subsequently  recorded  as  exports  when  shipped  to  the  interior  of  China. 

In  1937  the  visible  merchandise  trade  balance  of  Hongkong  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  extent  of  HK$149,800,000  as  against  an  unfavourable  balance  in 

1936  of  HK$101 ,500,000. 

Import  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  by  countries  for  the  years 

1937  and  1936:— 


Imports  into  Hongkong  by  Principal  Countries,  1937  and  1936 


China  

Japan   

United  States  

Netherlands  India  . . 
United  Kingdom  .  . 

Indo-China  

Germany  

Siam  

Australia  

Burma  

Macao  

Belgium  

British  Malaya  .  . 
Kwong  Chow  Wan  .  . 

Holland  

India  

Canada   

France  

Philippines  , 

Italy  

British  North  Borneo 


1937 

1936 

,000  HK$ 

1,000  HK$ 

211,321 

152,041 

58,044 

58,039 

51,776 

32,181 

46,915 

38,334 

46,732 

29,008 

40,779 

25,760 

30,898 

23,618 

22,652 

29,780 

13,351 

9,114 

13,203 

551 

11,044 

6,541 

9,991 

6,599 

9,125 

7,352 

7,535 

6,034 

6,713 

2.892 

6,424 

5,755 

6,110 

3,572 

3,577 

1,769 

2,608 

1,276 

2,590 

651 

2,445 

2,044 

The  percentage  of  the  total  imports  into  Hongkong  in  1937  credited  to  each 
of  the  principal  supplying  countries  was  as  follows,  percentages  for  1936  being 
shown  within  parentheses:   China,  34-2  (33-6);  Japan,  12-8  (9-4);  Nether- 


1937 

1936 

000  HK$ 

1,000  HK$ 

192,401 

149,739 

41,129 

28,436 

39,800 

25,767 

24,004 

17,370 

20,874 

13,282 

19,780 

17,955 

17,096 

13,001 

15,559 

9,722 

14,173 

14,506 

13,208 

11,500 

11,889 

3,312 

9,735 

10,586 

6,220 

4,075 

5,360 

4,819 

4.558 

3,273 

4,057 

1,835 

3,467 

2,525 
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lands  India,  7-6  (8-5) ;  United  Kingdom,  7-6  (6-4) ;  United  States,  8-4  (7-1) ; 
French  Indo-China,  6-6  (5-7);  Siam,  3-7  (6-6);  Germany,  5  (5-2);  .British 
Malaya,  1-5  (1-6);  India,  1  (1-3);  Australia,  2-2  (2);  Belgium,  1-6  (1-5); 
Canada,  1  (0-8). 

Export  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  by  countries  for  the  years 
1937  and  1936:— 

Exports  from  Hongkong  by  Principal  Countries,  1937,  and  1936 


China  

United  States  

British  Malaya  

Indo-China  

United  Kingdom  

Japan  

Macao  

Netherlands  India  

Siam  

Philippines  

Germany  

Kwong  Chow  Wan  

West  Indies  

India  

France  

Holland  

Burma  

The  percentage  of  the  total  exports  shipped  to  each  of  the  chief  destinations 
in  1937  was  as  follows,  percentages  for  1936  being  shown  within  parentheses: 
China,  40-7  (42-7);  British  Malaya,  8-5  (7-3);  French  Indo-China,  5-1  (5); 
Japan,  4-2  (5-1);  Macao,  3-7  (3-7);  Siam,  3  (4-1);  United  States,  8-8  (8-1); 
Kwong  Chow  Wan,  2-1  (3);  Netherlands  India,  3-3  (2-8);  Philippines,  2-8 
(3-3);  India,  1-1  (1-4);  Canada,  0-6  (0-6). 

Analysis  of  Hongkong's  Trade  by  Main  Groups 

The  increase  in  the  imports  into  Hongkong  in  1937,  as  compared  with  1936, 
amounting  to  HK$1 64,700,000,  or  36  per  cent,  occurred  in  twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-three  main  groups,  while  the  increase  in  Hongkong's  exports,  amounting 
to  HK$1 16,400,000,  occurred  in  nineteen  of  the  twenty-three  main  groups. 

The  following  comparative  tables  show  the  total  values  of  imports  and 
exports  by  main  groups  for  the  years  1937  and  1936: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Hongkong  by  Main  Groups 

Imports  Exports 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Hongkong  Dollars 

1937  1936  1937  1936 

Live  animals   8,821  8,042  88  134 

Building  materials   8,027  6,635  4,677  3,513 

Chemicals  and  drugs   9,973  5,408  6,536  3,441 

Chinese  medicines   22,118  20,265  17,045  13,761 

Dyeing  materials   8,170  4,736  5,310  3,636 

Foodstuffs   155,343  123,411  118,637  91,912 

Fuels   16,012  11,033  540  396 

Hardware   6,915  3,937  5,217  3,072 

Liquors   4,061  3,379  1,399  894 

Machinery   8,866  9,060  4,861  9,947 

Fertilizers   13,348  8,886  11,807  10,221 

Metals   67,391  41,032  44,570  36,973 

Minerals  and  ores   12,775  2,812  17,503  8,485 

Nuts  and  seeds   9,360  6,566  5,793  4,047 

Oils  and  fats   72,985  39,994  60,992  33,090 

Paints   2,297  1,750  1,769  1,430 
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Imports  into  and  Exports  jrom  Hongkong — Concluded 


Imports  Exports 
Figures  in  Thousands  of  Hongkong  Dollars 


Paper  and  paperware 

Piece-goods  

Railway  materials  . . 
Tobacco  . .  . .  , . 

Vehicles  

Wearing  apparel . . 
Sundries  


1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

16,089 

13,417 

10,443 

7,894 

76,842 

67,675 

46,519 

40,069 

1,068 

84 

873 

1,155 

8,150 

5,891 

7,415 

4,321 

6,224 

6,584 

5,932 

7,970 

4,448 

4,123 

19,684 

12,591 

77,781 

57,631 

69,712 

51,913 

617,100 

452,400 

467,300 

350,900 

Hongkong's  Trade  with  China 

Hongkong's  total  trade  with  China  in  1937  amounted  to  HK$403,722,000, 
or  37  per  cent  of  the  colony's  foreign  trade,  and  was  HK$101, 942,000  more  than 
in  1936.  Imports  from  China  in  1937  amounted  to  HK$21 1,32 1,000,  or  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  Hongkong,  an  increase  of  HK$59,280,000  over 
the  1936  figures.  Hongkong's  total  exports  to  China  in  1937,  amounting  to 
HK$192,401,000  and  representing  41  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  outward  ship- 
ments of  the  colony,  were  valued  at  HK$42,662,000  more  than  in  1936. 

Trade  with  the  British  Empire 

Hongkong's  trade  with  the  British  Empire,  valued  at  HK$ 19 1,589, 000  in 
1937,  represented  18  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  Hongkong  and  was  HK$71,- 
093,000  more  than  in  1936.  Imports,  valued  at  HK$99,648,000,  an  increase  of 
HK$40,729,000  over  the  1936  figures,  represented  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
import  trade.  Exports  to  Empire  countries  totalled  HK$91,941,000  (19  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports)  and  showed  an  increase  of  HK$30,364,000  over  the 
figure  for  1936. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  imports  valued  at  HK$46,732,000 
in  1937  (HK$29,008,000  in  1936) ;  Australia,  HK$13,351,000  (HK$9,1 14,000) ; 
British  Malaya,  HK$9,125,000  (HK$7,352,00O) ;  and  Canada,  HK$6,110,000 
(HK$3,572,000). 

Trade  with  Other  Countries 

Hongkong's  total  trade  with  countries  other  than  China  and  those  within 
the  British  Empire  amounted  to  HK$489 ,076,000  (45  per  cent  of  the  total  trade) 
and  showed  an  increase  of  HK$108, 137,000  as  compared  with  1936.  Imports 
were  valued  at  HK$308,095,000  (49  per  cent  of  total  imports)— HK$64,705, 000 
more  than  in  1936 — while  exports  amounted  to  HK$ 182 ,9 11,000  (40  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports),  the  value  being  HK$43,352,000  more  than  for  the  preceding 
year. 


CANADIAN  TRADE   WITH  THE   NETHERLANDS   IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  or  guilder  equals  approxi- 
mately $0.55  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion  figures.) 

I 

Rotterdam,  March  22,  1938. — The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  an  impor- 
tant market  for  Canadian  products.  The  population  numbers  over  8,500,000 
persons,  the  standard  of  living  is  high,  and  a  consumer  demand  exists  for  a 
considerable  range  of  merchandise.  In  addition,  the  chief  ports  of  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam  provide  adequate  facilities  for  transit  traffic  to^  other  nearby 
countries. 
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The  bulk  of  Canada's  trade  with  Holland  is  in  raw  and  semi-manufactured 
materials  intended  for  further  processing.  Cereals,  metals,  agricultural  and 
forest  products  are  of  first  importance,  although  the  number  of  lines  of  semi- 
and  fully-manufactured  goods  brought  in  from  the  Dominion  is  gradually 
increasing.  Competition.,  however,  is  generally  keen.  There  is  on  the  one  hand 
an  important  domestic  industry,  protected  in  many  cases  by  statutory  limita- 
tions of  imports,  and  on  the  other  the  necessity  of  meeting  offers  from  all 
foreign  producers  on  an  equal  footing.  A  single-column  tariff  of  medium  height 
is  in  force,  under  which  levies  on  goods  from  all  countries  are  collected  at  the 
same  rates.  Thus,  with  the  entire  world  as  a  possible  source  of  supply,  the 
Netherlands  trader  is  accustomed  to  purchasing  from  the  shipper,  domestic  or 
foreign,  who  offers  the  most  advantageous  prices  and  terms. 

In  1937,  according  to  figures  recently  released  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  exports  of  Canadian  goods  to  Holland  were  valued  at  $12,521,000. 
As  compared  with  the  1936  total  of  $11,871,000,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$650,000  or  approximately  5-5  per  cent.  The  Netherlands  retained  her  place 
as  the  Dominion's  eighth  best  customer  in  both  1936  and  1937,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: — 


Canadian  Exports  to  Leading  Countries 

Country  1936  1937 

United  States   $406,665,000  $470,181,000 

United  Kingdom   399,831,000  4'04,606,000 

Australia   26,211,000  30.597.000 

Japan   19,750,000'  25,852,000 

Belgium   23,013,000  17,071,000 

South  Africa   14,674,000  16.600,000 

New  Zealand   12,486,000  14.689,000 

Netherlands   11,871,000  12,521.000 

Germany   6,760,000  11,742,000 

Newfoundland   7,446,000  9,126,0'00 

Imports  of  Netherlands  goods  into  Canada  fell  off  bv  almost  25  per  cent 
in  1937,  being  valued  at  $3,359,000  as  compared  with  $4,464,000  in  1936.  The 
total  trade  passing  between  the  two  countries  was  $15,880,000  during  the  period 
under  review,  a  decline  of  $454,000  or  approximately  2-75  per  cent  from  the 
1936  total  of  $16,335,000.  The  visible  balance  of  trade  is  in  Canada's  favour, 
amounting  in  1937  to  $9,162,000  as  compared  with  $7,408,000  in  1936.  Allow- 
ance, however,  must  be  made  for  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  mer- 
chandise consigned  to  Holland  for  transhipment  to  other  continental  countries. 


Netherlands  Statistics  of  Trade  with  Canada 

The  official  trade  returns  issued  by  the  Netherlands  Central  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics record  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  the  1937  commerce  between  Holland 
and  Canada  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  A  decided  decline  in  volume, 
however,  is  indicated,  due  principally  to  reduced  wheat  arrivals. 

In  1937  total  trade — i.e.  the  combined  value  of  imports  and  exports — was 
fl.25,498,000  as  compared  with  fl. 24,470,000  in  1936;  there  was  a  gain,  therefore, 
of  fl. 1,028,000  or  of  over  4  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  total  volume  of 
merchandise  was  estimated  in  1937  at  256,198  metric  tons,  the  comparative 
1936  figures  being  388,218  tons,  so  that  there  was  a  decline  of  132,020  tons  or  of 
'approximately  34  per  cent  during  the  period  under  review.  These  figures  are 
nevertheless  considerably  in  excess  of  the  1935  trade  totals. 

Imports  from  Canada 

The  Netherlands  statistics  record  as  imports  only  such  merchandise  as  has 
been  cleared  through  the  customs  and  thus  presumably  entered  for  consump- 
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tion  in  this  country.  Credit  as  a  supplier  is  given  to  the  country  of  origin, 
although  in  many  cases  of  transhipped  goods  it  is  not  always  possible  to  allocate 
this  correctly.  The  following  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  Holland  trade 
returns  and  present  a  fairly  close  approximation  of  the  volume  of  Canadian 
merchandise  brought  into  this  country. 

Imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1937  were  valued  at  fl.20,001,366.  There  was 
a  gain  of  fl.822,071  or  approximately  4-6  per  cent  over  the  comparative  1936 
total  of  fl.  19,119,295.  Allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  the  devaluation 
of  the  guilder,  which  in  terms  of  dollars  varied  by  from  18  to  20  per  cent  during 
the  period  under  review.  This  would  automatically  put  a  higher  value  on 
arrivals  and  has  helped  to  make  up  the  loss  in  value  occasioned  by  diminished 
wheat  shipments  in  1937. 

Quantity  figures  reveal  a  sharp  decline  in  imports  from  the  Dominion.  In 
1937  the  weight  of  arriving  Canadian  merchandise  was  estimated  at  215,319 
tons,  whereas  in  1936  total  imports  were  318,281  tons.  The  volume  of  trade 
has  therefore  fallen  off  by  almost  a  third,  and  there  was  a  decline  of  102,962 
tons  in  the  year  just  closed. 

The  totals  of  Canadian  commerce  with  the  Netherlands  have  shown  con- 
siderable variations  during  the  past  decade.  Wheat  being  the  principal  import 
commodity,  the  increases  and  reductions  in  total  imports  are  mainly  traceable 
to  the  difference  in  demand  for  that  cereal  in  the  respective  years. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  trend  of  total  imports  from  Canada  into  Hol- 
land, from  1928,  when  the  highest  point  was  reached,  to  1937: — 


Year  M.  Tons  Guilders 

1928    409,936  49,338,370 

1929    302,842  32,864,066 

1930    94,410  10,624,181 

1931    266,066  18,038,344 

1932    430,721  23,454,119 

1933    285.778  15.414,668 

1934   ,   128,289  7,701,780 

1935    146,830  8,875,0<81 

1936    318,281  19,119,295 

1937    215,319  20,001,366 


WHEAT 

As  mentioned  above,  wheat  is  the  principal  commodity  imported  from 
Canada  into  the  Netherlands,  accounting  in  1937  for  approximately  55  per  cent 
of  all  arrivals  from  the  Dominion  in  both  weight  and  value.  In  1936  wheat 
shipments  were  greater,  representing  over  81  per  cent  in  weight  and  77  per  cent 
in  value  of  the  total  imports.  Imports  of  wheat  from  all  sources  in  1936 
amounted  to  17,232,000  bushels  and  to  20,888,000  bushels  in  1937. 

Canada  has  long  held  an  important  place  among  wheat  suppliers  to  this 
country.  Calculated  on  a  quantity  basis,  over  20  per  cent  of  Netherlands  wheat 
purchases  in  1937  were  from  the  Dominion,  28  per  cent  from  Argentina,  24  per 
cent  from  the  United  States,  14  per  cent  from  Roumania,  and  7  per  cent  from 
Germany.  In  the  previous  year  Canada  held  the  dominant  position,  supplying 
over  50  per  cent  of  all  foreign  wheat  brought  into  this  market.  Percentages 
were:  Canada,  56;  United  States,  11;  Argentina,  10;  and  Germany,  8. 

Holland's  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  in  1937  totalled  approximately 
4,335,000  bushels,  a  decline  of  almost  55  per  cent  as  compared  with  9,564,000 
bushels  in  1936.  In  1933,  1934,  and  1935  the  amount  of  wheat  brought  in  from 
Canada  was  8,500,000,  3,250,000,  and  3,561,000  bushels  respectively. 

The  import  value  of  Canadian  wheat  declined  from  fl. 14,733,000  in  1936  to 
fl.11,073,000  for  the  past  twelve-month  period,  a  fall  of  fl.3,660,000  or  roughly 
25  per  cent. 

Certain  of  the  Netherlands  mills  have  done  well  during  the  past  year,  due 
to  an  increased  export  trade  in  flour  to  Spain.  Prices  realized  have  been  very 
favourable. 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

Following  wheat,  the  products  listed  below  in  approximate  descending  order 
of  importance  were  the  chief  ones  brought  into  Holland  from  Canada  in  1937: 
copper  wire,  oats,  rubber  tires,  toilet  soap,  copper  in  blocks,  pulpwood,  buck- 
wheat, hides,  apples,  wheat  flour,  plywood,  and  wood-pulp.  Values  for  all  of 
the  foregoing  were  in  excess  of  fl.  100,000.  Also  shown  as  from  Canada  are  large 
quantities  of  barley,  rye,  and  soya  beans,  but  trade  sources  state  that  these  are 
principally  of  United  States  origin,  being  shipped  to  Holland  via  Canadian  ports. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  imports  from  Canada  of  the  principal  com- 
modities or  groups  by  quantity  and  value  during  the  past  two  years: — 

Imports  of  Canadian  Products  into  the  Netherlands 


1936 

Commodity  M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000 

Total,  including  goods  not  mentioned   318,281  19,119 

Fish  and  shellfish..  _   95  39 

Fresh  meat  (including  chilled),  slaughter- 
house offal,  unrendered  animal  fats..  ..  ....  .... 

Rendered  animal  fats.  .   190  46 

Oleomargarine  (oleo  oil),  oleo  and  grease, 

stearine   ....  .... 

Cheese      

Honey   215  45 

Animal  products  n.o.p   1,239  106 

Wheat   260,253  14,733 

Maize   2,880  90 

Rye   4,787  154 

Barley   2,392  73 

Oats   2,446  107 

Cereals  n.o.p   2,822  142 

Seeds    (excluding   vegetable    and  flower 

seeds)   15  7 

Soyabeans                                         ..  ..  18,696  1,040 

Fresh  fruit   42  4 

Dried  fruit   19  5 

Canned  fruit   ....  .... 

Cattle  feeds  n.o.p   1,333  60 

Hemp,  jute,  flax  and  other  vegetable  fibres 

for  spinning   ....  .... 

Flowers,  bulbs  and  nursery  stock     .... 

Vegetable  products  n.o.p   117  5 

Ores  (other  than  iron  and  manganese) . .  1,647  57 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof..   ..  38  3 

Copper,  bronze  and  brassware   1,394  443 

Zinc  and  manufactures  thereof      

Non-specified    metals,    metal    alloys  and 

manufactures  thereof   3  2 

Non-specified  minerals   and  manufactures 

thereof   433  32 

Wheat  flour   4,060  314 

Husked,  broken  or  crushed  cereals,  or  malt  0.8  0.3 

Flours  and  manufactures  thereof  n.o.p...  39  6 

Chemical  products   3  13 

Paints,  dyes,  lacquers  and  varnishes..   ..  68  12 

Fish  oils      

Wax,  soap  and  oil  products   227  110 

Lumber   1,226  47 

Wood  n.o.p   3,851  76 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  wood  products  6,052  638 

Hides  and  skins   277  130 

Leather   ....  .... 

Footwear. .   35  32 

Leather  products   0.7  2 

Dry  goods,  fabrics  and  tissues   411  49 

Clothing  and  dressed  furs      

Bricks  and  other  artificial  stone   485  54 

Paper  and  paper  products   11  3 

Leaf  tobacco   5  0.8 

Spirits  and  methylated  spirits     .... 

Foodstuffs  n.o.p   31  13 

Implements   (including  agricultural)  ....  49  27 

Tools   6  2 

Instruments  and  parts   5  9 

Products  of  rubber  and  balata   353  361 

Unspecified  goods   3  19 


1937 

M.Tons      Fl.  1.000 


215,319 
79 

13 
190 

3 
1 

110 

272 
117,968 

11,133 
36,372 
7,115 
2,751 

18 
13,273 
1,770 
103 
4 

1,198 

2 
49 
401 
721 
117 
2.168 
153 

35 

846 
1,156 

**35 
12 
94 
4 

807 
1,473 
11,580 
1,512 
347 
0.4 
30 
8 

156 
2 

631 

7 
53 

0.9 
23 
36 

3 

0.1 
473 
7 


20,001 
43 

4 
48 

1 

1 
28 

37 
11,073 

'870 
2,131 
553 
199 

9 

1,069 
138 
28 
1 
77 

1 

11 
36 
30 
15 
1,243 
38 

28 

89 
131 

"'7 
2 
18 
1 

442 
97 
241 
240 
187 
1 
32 
28 
31 
7 
83 
5 
45 
1 
9 
24 
1 
3 

548 
9 
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NETHERLANDS  CIGAR  INDUSTRY 

J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  guilder  or  florin  equals  approximately  $0.55  Canadian) 

Rotterdam,  March  10,  1938. — The  total  consumption  of  cigars  in  the 
Netherlands  during  1937  amounted  to  1,495,000,000  pieces  valued  at  roughly 
fl. 63,000,000,  an  increase  of  2J  per  cent  in  volume  and  2  per  cent  in  value  over 
the  1936  figures. 

Since  the  year  prior  to  the  depression  in  the  cigar'  industry  (1930),  con- 
sumption has  risen  by  approximately  9  per  cent,  but  the  total  value  has  decreased 
by  33  per  cent.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  same  standard  of 
quality  has  been  maintained,  consumers  have  materially  benefited  by  this 
development,  as  the  increase  in  costs  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  guilder  was  not  maintained,  and  the  1936  average  retail  price  of 
4-2  Dutch  cents  for  cigars  remained  unchanged  during  the  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports, 
although  the  number  of  foreign  outlets  have  been  reduced.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  ten  years  ago  something  over  55,000,000  cigars  valued  at 
fl.3,600,000  were  exported,  while  in  1937  the  total  exports  amounted  to  19,000,000 
valued  at  fl.912,000.  Exports  to  the  Netherlands  overseas  territories  and  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  accounted  for  56  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  and  61  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  foreign  shipments. 

While  the  total  receipts  derived  by  the  Government  from  excise  taxes  on 
tobacco  amounted  to  fl.32,410,000  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  as  com- 
pared with  fl. 31, 281 ,000  during  the  same  period  of  1936,  less  favourable  financial 
results  are  reported  by  the  producers.  As  a  result  of  the  lower  value  of  the 
florin,  prices  of  raw  and  other  materials  used  in  the  industry  have  appreciated, 
with  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  retail  prices. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  NORWAY 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(For  purposes  of  comparison  one  Norwegian  krone  equals  approximately  $0-25  Canadian) 

II 

Foreign  Trade 

While  foreign  trade  in  1936  was  considered  satisfactory,  there  was  a 
remarkable  expansion,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  during  1937  as  compared 
to  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  1936 
and  1937:— 

Imports  Exports    Excess  of  Imports 

Kroner  Kroner  Kroner 

1936    926,982,000       685,169,000  241,813,000 

1937    1,285,899,000       823,319,000  462,580,000 

Increase   358,917,000       138,150,000  221,767,000 

As  a  result  of  the  acute  rise  in  prices  in  the  first  quarter  of  1937,  imports 
were  somewhat  forced  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  A  reaction  set 
in  later  on,  but  as  the  year  came  to  a  close  imports  were  again  on  the  increase. 

imports 

The  table  below  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  groups  of  commodities 
imported  into  Norway  during  1936  and  1937: — 
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Imports  by  Commodities 


1937  1936 
Million  Kroner 

Grains   92.7  59.0 

Fruits,  vegetables,  etc   42.8  35.9 

Colonial  products   47.5  40.9 

Spirits  and  other  fermented  products   14.5  13.7 

Seeds  and  feeding  stuffs   30.2  19.9 

Spun  goods,  yarn,  thread,  rope,  etc   57.3  48.5 

Goods  manufactured  from  spun  goods,  etc   108.5  90.7 

Hair,  feathers,  skins,  bone  and  other  animal  products . .  ..  24.8  17.8 

Minerals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured   144.6  102.5 

Mineral  products  '   46.3  36.2 

Fat,  oil,  tar,  rubber  and  similar  products   91.9  69.8 

Metals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured   83.8  59.2 

Metal  manufactures   96.8  70.7 

Ships   142.1  65.6 

Machinery,  vehicles,  etc   149.4  114.4 

Other  products   112.7  82.2 


Total   1,285.9  927.0 


These  figures  show  increases  in  all  groups,  although  the  amount  of  increase 
varies  with  each  group.  The  most  noteworthy  increases  were  shown  in  the 
groups  comprising  grain,  minerals,  ships,  and  machinery.  As  the  price  increase 
varied  in  the  different  groups,  the  above  table  cannot  give  any  indication  of 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  trade,  the  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1936  and  1937:— 

Imports  by  Countries 

January -November 
1937  1936 
Million  Kroner 


Belgium   52.6  35.3 

Denmark   52.8  34.1 

Finland   17.7  5.3 

France   38.8  26.6 

Iceland   7.1  4.1 

Italy   13.5  3.1 

Netherlands   29.7  21.6 

Poland  and  Danzig   21.6  18.7 

Portugal   5.6  5.1 

Soviet  Russia   12.0  10.9 

Spain   7.4  12.6 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland   220.8  154.2 

Sweden   128.8  97.5 

Czechoslovakia   28.0  17.2 

Germany  . .   196,4  145.4 

British  possessions  in  West  Africa   7.3  4.2 

United  States   99.6  68.5 

Canada   35.6  29.7 

Argentina   47.0  23.2 

Brazil   4.4  4.2 

China   3.5  2.7 

Japan   14.3  9.7 

British  India   11.4  9.1 

Dutch  India   19.3  12.9 

Other  countries   111.2  76.3 


Total   1,186.4  832.2 


COMMODITIES  SHOWING  INCREASES 

The  extremely  strong  and  constant  rise  in  import  values  is  naturally 
reflected  in  the  value  figures  for  most  countries.  The  increases  are  perhaps 
largest  for  the  countries  producing  grain  and  raw  materials,  but  imports  from 
the  important  industrial  countries  have  also  increased  in  value.  The  most 
remarkable  increase  is  probably  noted  for  Argentina,  the  value  rising  from 
23-2  million  kroner  to  47  million  kroner.    This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
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that  imports  of  grain  were  comparatively  small  during  1936  owing  to  a  small 
crop  in  that  country. 

While,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  imports  from  all  principal  countries 
increased  as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
important  country  which  increased  its  share  of  the  import  trade  of  Norway, 
namely  from  8-2  per  cent  to  8-4  per  cent.  The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
remained  unchanged  at  18-6  per  cent,  while  Germany's  share  declined  from 
17-5  per  cent  to  16-5  per  cent.  Imports  from  France  have  advanced  greatly 
in  value.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  a  certain  amount  of  trade 
from  Spain,  shipments  from  that  country  to  Norway  having  declined  consider- 
ably consequent  upon  the  civil  war.  As  a  result,  Norway  has  had  to  obtain  her 
requirements  of  fruit,  olive  oil,  etc.,  in  other  countries.  Apart  from  olive  oil, 
imports  from  France  consist,  to  a  large  extent,  of  raw  materials  such  as  zinc 
ore,  aluminium,  and  semi-manufactured  goods  of  iron  and  steel,  which  show 
a  considerable  advance  in  value. 

The  States  belonging  to  the  Oslo  Convention — Denmark,  Finland,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands — show  a  very  strong  advance  in  import  values. 
In  the  case  of  Finland,  most  of  this  increase  is  due  to  heavier  imports  of  pulp- 
wood.  The  increase  in  imports  from  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  partly  due  to 
the  purchases  of  ships,  but  the  imports  of  a  number  of  other  goods  have  also 
advanced  considerably.  The  large  increase  in  imports  from  Belgium  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  raw  and  unmanufactured  goods  comprise  a  considerable 
part  of  the  total  imports  from  that  country.  Imports  from  Italy  increased 
from  3-1  million  kroner  to  13-5  million  kroner,  but  those  in  1936  were  small 
as  a  result  of  the  sanctions. 

EXPORTS 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  in  1937  was  not  as  large  as  for 
imports,  although  an  increase  was  recorded,  particularly  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  A  noticeable  slackening  took  place  in  the  third  quarter, 
but  a  revival  was  evident  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

The  value  of  exports  for  the  year  1937,  as  compared  to  the  previous  year, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  by  main  groups: — 

Exports  by  Commodities 


1937  1936 

Million  Kroner 

Herring  and  fish   93.4  77.1 

Canned  goods   36 . 7  35.3 

Animal  feeding  stuffs                                                                 8.9  11.8 

Fat,  etc   32.1  24.4 

Animal  fatty  oils   20.3  23.6 

Skins  and  hides   52.5  41.9 

Timber   16.6  12.7 

Wood-pulp   111.6  85.8 

Paper  and  cardboard   88.5  65.6 

Minerals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured   53.8  48.4 

Mineral  products   72.0  71.8 

Metals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured   141.1  111.2 

Ships  '   28.9  19.7 

Other  products   66.9  55.9 


Total   823.3  685.2 


COMMODITIES  SHOWING  INCREASES 

The  movements  are  more  varied  than  in  the  case  of  imports.  The  exports 
of  pulp  and  paper  have  increased  considerably  in  volume  while,  at  the  same 
time,  prices  have  advanced  by  about  15  per  cent.  This  increase  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  exports  to  Great  Britain,  but  other  overseas  countries, 
such  as  China  and  Brazil,  have  also  increased  their  imports  of  paper  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent.  The  value  of  exports  of  paper  pulp  amounted  to  111-6  million 
kroner  in  1937  as  against  85-8  million  kroner  in  1936.  For  paper  and  card- 
board the  corresponding  values  are  88-5  and  65-6  million  kroner  in  1937  and 
1936  respectively.  Raw  and  semi-manufactured  metals  totalled  141-1  million 
kroner  as  against  111-2  million  kroner  in  1936.  The  advance  in  prices  was 
not  so  marked  for  this  group  as  a  whole,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  quantities  of  raw  metals  exported.  There 
was  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  value  of  herring  and  fish  exports — from  77-1 
million  kroner  to  93-4  million  kroner.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  exports  of  stockfish  to  Italy  and  also  to  West  Africa.,  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  the  exports  of  skins  and  hides  have  increased  by  10-6  million  kroner 
— from  41-9  million  kroner  to  52-5  million  kroner — this  being  mainly  due  to 
the  exports  of  silver  fox  skins. 

DECREASED  EXPORT  VALUES 

A  decline  in  export  values  is  noted  in  the  case  of  feeding  stuffs,  herring 
and  fish  meal  having  been  reduced  to  about  half  the  1936  figure  owing  to  the 
poorer  catch;  in  the  case  of  animal  oils,  this  was  due  to  smaller  exports  of 
whale  oil  from  Norway.  This  reduction  is  of  little  importance,  however,  as 
most  of  the  whale  oil  is  not  brought  home  to  Norway  and  is  therefore  not 
included  in  the  statistics.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured minerals  have  declined.  This  is  due  to  the  reduced  exports  of  artificial 
fertilizers.   For  all  other  groups  the  exports  show  increases  in  1937. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  to  principal  countries  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1936  and  1937: — 

Exports  by  Countries 

January-November 


1937  1936 
Million  Kroner 

Belgium   30.3  21.2 

Denmark   27.5  27.9 

Finland   14.7  9.6 

France   37.4  35.7 

Iceland   3.9  2.3 

Italy   18.9  6.1 

Netherlands   25.0  15.6 

Poland  and  Danzig   9.3  8.8 

Portugal..   9.8  9.0 

Soviet  Russia   1.6  1.9 

Spain   4.9  11.4 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland   178.7  138.8 

Sweden   61.3  49.0 

Czechoslovakia   13.1  9.1 

Germany   94.1  82.7 

British  possessions  in  West  Africa   8.4  5.2 

United  States   75.0  74.4 

Canada   2.4  2.5 

Argentina   10.0  8.7 

Brazil   6.3  3.3 

China   7.1  2.6 

Japan   22.9  17.1 

British  India   6.0  5.0 

Netherlands  India  ..   1.7  1.0 

Other  countries   66.7  61.9 


Total   737.0  610.8 


In  considering  exports  to  other  countries,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  fact  that  the  whale  oil  which  is  delivered  direct  from  the  whaling  fields  is 
not  included  in  the  export  statistics.  This  is  of  particular  importance  as  regards 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark. 

The  advance  in  prices  for  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  in 
1936  and  1937  served  to  a  great  extent  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the 
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countries  exporting  these  goods,  with  the  result  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
imports  of  these  countries;  this  applied  also  to  imports  from  Norway.  Thus, 
Norway's  exports  to  a  number  of  non-European  countries  show  a  considerable 
increase  in  value  in  1937,  due  mainly  to  the  shipments  of  paper  or  paper  pulp. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPORTS 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  South  America,  where  practically  all 
countries  show  a  considerable  increase  in  their  imports  of  paper.  The  total  value 
of  exports  to  Brazil  advanced  to  6-3  million  kroner  in  the  January  to  November 
period  of  1937  as  against  3-3  million  kroner  for  the  same  months  of  1936.  Exports 
to  Argentina  increased  from  8-7  million  kroner  to  10  million  kroner,  and  for  the 
other  countries  in  South  America  (not  specified  in  the  table)  the  total  figures 
are  5-1  million  kroner  for  January  to  November,  1937,  as  against  2-5  million 
kroner  for  the  same  period  in  1936. 

The  same  considerable  advance  in  the  exports  of  products  of  the  paper 
industry  are  also  noted  for  several  Asiatic  countries.  Exports  to  China  reached 
a  total  value  of  7-1  million  kroner  in  1937  as  against  only  2-6  million  kroner  in 

1936,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  conflict  between  China  and  Japan  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  set-back  to  Norwegian  exports  during  the  last  few  months  of 

1937.  Exports  to  British  India  and  Netherlands  India  should  also  be  mentioned, 
as  both  these  countries  have  increased  their  imports  of  paper  considerably  in  1937. 

With  respect  to  the  African  countries,  exports  of  the  products  of  the  paper 
industry  are  of  little  importance,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  which  have  advanced  considerably.  The  exports  of  stockfish  to 
West  Africa,  however,  are  important  and  also  showed  a  large  increase  in  1937. 
Total  exports  to  West  Africa  were  valued  at  8-4  million  kroner  in  1937  as  against 
5-2  million  kroner  in  the  previous  year.  However,  the  increase  in  exports  to  all 
African  countries  was  comparatively  small  on  account  of  the  heavy  decline  in 
shipments  of  artificial  fertilizers  to  Egypt.  The  agrarian  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  also  showed  an  increase  in  their  imports  from  Norway  in  1937. 

The  advance  in  exports,  however,  is  not  confined  to  countries  producing  raw 
materials.  Apart  from  the  United  States,  there  were  larger  or  smaller  increases 
in  exports  to  most  industrial  countries.  Exports  to  Japan  show  considerable 
improvement  as  regards  pulp  and  paper,  and  in  the  case  of  nickel,  shipments 
were  more  than  doubled.  As  mentioned  previously,  exports  to  the  United  States 
show  little  improvement  in  1937.  The  total  value  was  75  million  kroner  as 
against  74-4  million  kroner  in  1936.  As  a  result,  the  United  States'  share  of 
the  total  exports  was  reduced  from  12-2  to  10*2  per  cent.  There  were  only  small 
changes  in  the  exported  quantities  of  the  more  important  goods  with  the  excep- 
tion of  canned  goods.  These  decreased  so  much  that  the  effect  of  the  advance  in 
prices  was  eliminated. 

As  stated  above,  the  exports  to  practically  all  European  countries  have 
advanced  in  1937,  although  to  varying  degrees.  The  trend  is  characterized  by  a 
heavy  advance  in  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Oslo  Convention  (with  the  exception  of  Denmark),  as  well  as  to  Iceland  and 
Italy.  A  considerable  improvement  is  also  noted  in  the  exports  to  Czechoslovakia, 
while  shipments  to  Germany  and  France  show  comparatively  small  advances. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  these  countries,  namely  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  France 
and  Great  Britain,  the  exports  of  paper  pulp  and  paper  show  a  large  increase, 
but  this  advance  is  not  of  the  same  importance  as  in  the  case  of  exports  to 
most  non-European  countries.  Besides  this  increase  in  the  exports  of  paper 
industry  products,  there  was  a  very  strong  advance  in  the  exports  of  raw  metals. 

A  reduction  is  noted  in  the  exports  to  Spain,  Denmark  and  Soviet  Russia. 
In  the  case  of  Spain,  this  reduction  is  naturally  explained  by  the  civil  war  and 
primarily  affected  the  exports  of  artificial  fertilizers.  The  decrease  in  the  case 
of  Denmark  particularly  affected  artificial  fertilizers  and  cod  liver  oil. 
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The  large  increase  in  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. For  the  period  January  to  November  the  value  of  these  was  138-8 
million  kroner  in  1936  and  178-7  million  kroner  in  1937,  while  at  the  same  time 
Great  Britain's  share  of  the  total  exports  advanced  from  22-7  per  cent  to  24-2 
per  cent.  This  increase  applied  to  a  number  of  commodities,  but  was  largest  in 
the  case  of  paper  pulp  and  metals. 

Exports  to  Germany  show  a  smaller  advance;  the  value  figures  were  82-7 
million  kroner  in  1936  and  94-1  million  kroner  in  1937.  Germany's  share  of  the 
total  exports  was  reduced  from  13-5  per  cent  to  12-7  per  cent. 

On  considering  the  quantitative  export  figures,  a  large  increase  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  raw  metals  and  raw  minerals.  There  is  also  a  noteworthy  advance  in 
the  exports  of  hides  and  fats.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  strong  declines  are 
noted  in  the  exports  of  herring  and  fish  meal  in  1937. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  balance  of  trade  shows  a  considerably 
larger  surplus  of  imports  in  1937  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  since 
imports  have  advanced  to  a  greater  extent  than  have  exports.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  estimate  the  balance  of  payments,  but  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
shipping  revenue,  whaling  revenue,  etc.,  the  balance  in  Norway's  favour  is  larger 
than  in  1936. 

CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN  IN  1937 

P.  V.  McLane,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  yen  in  1937  and  1936  may  be  taken  as  approximately  29  cents 

Canadian) 

Kobe,  March  18,  1938. — The  economic  situation  in  Japan  has  been  most 
unsettled  during  1937.  Large  speculative  purchases  of  foreign  goods  in  the  fall 
of  1936  put  considerable  pressure  on  the  yen,  and  the  Government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  regulate  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  China  in  July  made  it  necessary  to  place  the  whole  economic  system  on  a 
war-time  basis.  Encouragement  was  given  to  expansion  of  productive  power  in 
order  to  make  the  country  less  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  of  goods  and,  with 
the  increased  demand  for  munitions,  industry  generally  has  been  very  active. 
Trade  expanded,  due  to  the  increased  requests  for  metals  and  war  materials. 

Gold  was  exported  throughout  the  year,  but  only  rigid  control  of  exchange 
enabled  the  Government  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  yen  in  the  face  of  a  large 
adverse  balance  of  trade.  The  money  market  has  been  generally  quiet,  but  the 
flotation  market  was  much  depressed.  Commodity  prices  have  risen,  the  advance 
being  notable  in  the  case  of  foreign  commodities  or  those  in  which  imported 
raw  materials  are  used.  The  Government  has  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by  adjusting  supply  and  demand.  The  most  noteworthy  result  during  the 
year  was  the  increasing  control  exercised  by  the  Government,  with  more  com- 
plete control  envisioned  for  1938. 

Money  and  Banking 

On  December  31,  1937,  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  were  valued  at  2,305,- 
070,000  yen  as  compared  with  totals  of  1,865,703,000  yen  and  1,766,555,000  yen 
on  the  same  date  in  1936  and  1935.  Difficulties  encountered  in  issuing  bonds  led 
to  a  large  increase  in  the  note  issue  during  the  latter  part  of  December.  The 
note  issue  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  amounting 
to  2,155,291,000  yen  on  December  25  out  of  a  total  of  2,797,651,000  yen.  Prin- 
cipal assets  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  at  that  time  consisted  of  828,085,000  yen  in 
coin  and  bullion  (gold  having  been  revalued  during  the  year),  660,290,000  yen 
advances,  and  1,126,373,000  yen  in  government  bonds.   In  view  of  the  fact  that 
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purchases  of  newly  mined  gold  amounted  to  approximately  125,000,000  yen  only 
and  that  upwards  of  700,000,000  yen  in  gold  was  exported,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Bank  of  Japan  bought  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  old  gold  within  the 
country  during  1937. 

Deposits  held  in  the  commercial  and  savings  banks  increased  from  10,932,- 
117,000  yen  in  December,  1936,  to  12,352,408,000  yen  in  December,  1937.  Sav- 
ings banks  deposits  increased  from  1,842,928,000  yen  in  December,  1936,  to 
2,116,840,000  yen  in  1937,  while  postal  savings  deposits  increased  from  3,453,- 
827,000  yen  to  3,813,765,000  yen.  However,  loans  were  increased  by  a  cor- 
responding amount,  and  money  has  been  mobilized  to  liquidate  public  bonds. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

On  December  31,  1937,  the  internal  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  country 
was  18,782,393,000  yen  as  compared  with  16,745,962,000  yen  on  the  same  date 
in  1936.  Government  bonds  were  valued  at  10,585,150,000  yen  (9,072,124,000 
yen  in  1936).  The  balance  consisted  of  government  rice  purchase  notes  422,- 
151,000  yen  (416,467,000  yen),  local  government  bonds  2,334,346,000  yen  (2,262,- 
146,000  yen),  bank  bonds  2,283,267,000  yen  (1,837,512,000  yen),  and  corporation 
bonds  3,157,477,000  yen  (3,157,711,000  yen).  External  government  bonds  were 
listed  at  1,307,797,000  yen  as  compared  with  1,323,081,000  yen  on  December  31, 
1936.  Government  bonds  issued  during  the  calendar  year  1937  amounted  to 
1,513,126,000  yen  as  compared  with  3,095,699,000  yen  during  1936.  Japan  has 
no  bond-buying  class,  the  major  proportion  outstanding  being  held  by  banks, 
insurance  companies  and,  in  increasing  numbers,  by  other  business  organizations. 
Of  the  total  outstanding  on  December  31,  1937,  the  Bank  of  Japan  held  1,387,- 
229,000  yen,  trust  companies  238,252,000  yen,  commercial  banks  2,499,554,000 
yen,  savings  banks  1,145,041,000  yen,  and  the  Deposit  Bureau,  Department  of 
Finance,  2,248,318,000  yen. 

The  yield  on  government  bonds,  which  was  3-974  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
December,  1936,  fell  to  3-937  per  cent  at  the  end  of  December,  1937.  Bank 
and  corporation  bonds  also  had  lower  average  yields  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Money  rates  showed  little  change  during  the  twelve  months.  The  Bank  of 
Japan's  discount  rate  on  commercial  bills  was  constant  at  3  -285  per  cent.  Bank 
discount  rates  also  remained  unchanged,  while  bankers'  call  loans  were  2-56  per 
cent  throughout  the  year.  The  Toyko  open  market  overnight  call  rates  fluctu- 
ated within  narrow  limits,  the  average  rate  falling  from  2-58  per  cent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  2-49  per  cent  at  the  end  of  December. 

STOCK  MARKET 

The  stock  market  was  fairly  active  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  having 
improved  gradually  during  January,  February,  and  March.  Conditions  in  China 
had  a  depressing  effect,  however,  and  prices  of  most  issues  reached  a  low  for 
the  year  in  August.  The  market  continued  to  be  depressed,  although  small 
gains  were  being  made  from  day  to  day.  The  fall  of  Nanking  on  December  13 
stimulated  the  stock  market,  the  gains  being  held  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Foreign  Exchange 

The  Government  has  pegged  the  yen  to  sterling  at  Is.  2d.  This  rate  has 
been  maintained  during  the  year,  but  only  with  difficulty,  and  weakness  appeared 
particularly  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The  yen,  in  terms  of  the  other  principal 
currencies,  was  maintained  within  narrow  margins.  The  Government  takes  a 
serious  view  of  the  exchange  situation  and  feels  that  the  external  value  of  the 
yen  must  be  maintained  at  almost  any  cost.  The  rigid  control  maintained  over 
import  and  export  trade  may  make  this  possible. 
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Business  Promotion 

During  the  year  the  Government  has  given  every  encouragement  to  the 
expansion  of  productive  power  of  industries.  Expansion  has  been  most  marked 
in  the  munition  and  allied  industries.  The  issue  of  corporation  bonds  has  been 
negligible  during  the  last  two  yearsH-135,685,000  yen  in  1937  and  257,228,000 
yen  in  1936.  Stock  issues  were  higher  in  1937  (3,178,829,000  yen)  than  they 
have  been  for  several  years.  New  issues  in  1936  were  valued  at  1,743,180,000 
yen  and  in  1935  at  1,190,462,000  yen.  Capital  payments  for  corporation  bonds 
amounted  to  851,591,000  yen  as  compared  with  1,178,725,000  yen  in  1936. 
Capital  payments  for  stocks  were  up  during  the  year — 1,697,578,000  yen  as 
against  738,097,000  yen.  The  yield  on  corporation  bonds,  which  averaged  4-385 
per  cent  in  December,  1936,  rose  to  4-430  per  cent  in  December,  1937.  The 
average  yield  on  stocks,  bank  and  industrial,  was  5-620  per  cent  in  December, 

1936,  and  5-550  per  cent  in  December,  1937.  The  average  rate  of  dividend 
decreased  slightly  from  9-470  per  cent  to  9-450  per  cent. 

Commodity  Prices 

According  to  the  Oriental  Economist  index,  the  average  wholesale  price 
index  for  all  items  was  223-6  (January,  1913,  equals  100)  for  1937  as  com- 
pared with  186  and  175-4  for  1936  and  1935.  The  index  was  232  at  the  end  of 
December,  1937.    Cereals  rose  from  208-5  in  January  to  214-9  in  December, 

1937.  Other  food  products  increased  from  193-9  to  201-8,  textiles  from  187-4 
to  188-9,  metals  from  247-2  to  278-6,  fuels  from  212-3  to  234-5,  and  building 
materials  from  259-7  to  272-9.  Industrial  materials  fell  from  451-8  to  394*2, 
fertilizers  rose  from  136-1  to  144-8,  and  printing  paper  from  181-5  to  186-8. 
Wholesale  prices  in  Tokyo  as  compared  with  London  and  New  York  quotations, 
when  converted  into  United  States  dollars,  are  as  follows: — 

Tokyo        London    New  York 


1935  Average   10O.5  101.8  98.1 

1936  Average   108.1  109.3  107.4 

1937  Average   129.3  123.8  115.4 

1937  January   125.9  120.2  118.7 

1937  June   124.2  126.1  119.2 

1937  December   135.6  116.9  98.9 


Prices  in  London  and  New  York  fell  during  the  second  half  of  1937;  Tokyo 
prices,  however,  continued  to  increase,  due  to  restrictions  on  trade  and  to  cur- 
rency inflation. 

The  index  of  retail  prices  (July,  1914,  equals  100)  averaged  152  in  1935, 
159  in  1936,  and  174  in  1937.  The  index  for  December,  1937,  was  185.  In  the 
meantime  the  index  of  cost  of  living  averaged  181  in  1935,  185  in  1936,  and  193 
in  1937,  the  index  having  risen  during  December  to  198. 

Employment 

The  Oriental  Economist  gives  the  index  of  total  employment  (monthly 
average  1926  equals  100)  as  91-3  in  1934,  99-9  in  1935,  and  105-5  in  1936.  The 
index  rose  steadily  during  1937,  reaching  122-2  in  October,  the  last  date  for 
which  data  are  available.  The  index  of  wage  rates  during  the  time  was  82-9 
in  1934,  81-3  in  1935,  80-7  in  1936.  The  index  rose  to  83  in  October,  1937. 
Actual  earnings  were  91-2  in  1934,  91-1  in  1935,  and  91-8  in  1936,  and  rose  to 
98-3  in  October,  1937.  Average  daily  wage  rate  for  men  was  1-349  yen  in  1934, 
1-327  yen  in  1935,  1-320  yen  in  1936,  and  1-367  yen  in  October  last.  Wages 
of  females,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged  0-681  yen,  0-672  yen,  0-667  yen,  and 
0-689  yen  respectively.  Actual  earnings  averaged  higher,  being  2-254  yen  for 
males  and  0  •  761  for  females  in  October,  1937. 
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The  Social  Bureau,  Department  of  Home  Affairs,  reported  a  total  of 
1,838,000  salary  earners  as  of  June,  1937.  The  number  has  increased  gradually 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  unemployed  decreased  from  81,000  in  1933  to 
64,000  in  June,  1937".  Day  labourers  totalled  1,783,000  in  June,  1937,  with  a 
total  of  141,000  unemployed,  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  and  in  the  number 
of  unemployed  during  the  last  few  years.  Other  workers  numbered  4,298,000, 
with  unemployed  at  95,000  in  June,  1937.  The  total  of  this  group  has  grown 
more  than  that  of  other  groups  in  recent  years;  the  number  of  unemployed  has 
decreased  to  half  that  of  1933. 

According  to  the  Labour  Bureau  of  the  Home  Affairs' Office,  there  were  2,106 
labour  disputes  during  1937  involving  211,611  individuals  as  compared  with 
1,922  disputes  involving  90,311  individuals  in  1936.  The  increase  was  particu- 
larly marked  during  the  first  half  of  1937,  the  rapid  rise  in  prices  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  1936  being  the  chief  cause.  During  the  Latter  half  of  the  year  the 
disputes  decreased  rapidly,  principally  because  of  a  reconsideration  of  attitude 
by  labourers  in  connection  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  confronting  the 
country  caused  by  the  China  incident.  Prices  have  continued  to  advance,  and 
considerable  readjustment  will  be  necessary  when  the  affair  is  over. 

Industrial  Production 

An  up-to-date  analysis  of  business  activity  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
figures  concerning  coal,  crude  oil,  steel,  minerals,  etc.,  are  no  longer  published. 
The  Oriental  Economist  index  of  business  activity  (normal  equals  100)  gives  a 
total  weighted  average  of  103-4  for  1934,  105-6  for  1935,  and  106-2  for  1936. 
By  July,  1937,  the  index  rose  to  118-3,  but  the  rate  fell  to  116-2  in  October,  and 
the  year  ended  at  113-8.  Railroad  freight  loadings  have  made  a  steady  advance. 
The  index  number  rose  from  an  average  of  100-6  in  1935  to  102-9  in  1936,  and 
in  December,  1937,  it  was  118-1.  On  the  other  hand,  consumption  of  electric 
power  has  decreased,  the  index  having  fallen  consistently  since  1934.  Consump- 
tion was  heaviest  during  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  but  fell  off 
steadily  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  volume  of  industrial  production 
has  made  a  steady  advance  during  the  last  few  years.  The  index,  seasonally 
adjusted  (monthly  average  1928  equals  100),  gives  the  December  average  for 
1934  as  166;  December,  1935,  192;  December,  1936,  212;  and  October,  1937. 
240.  Certain  data  have  not  been  available  since  June,  1937,  so  the  latter  figure 
is  an  estimate.  The  June  index  was  245  and  the  estimated  July  index  246;  since 
then  industrial  production  has  been  decreasing. 

Figures  on  the  production  of  metals,  steel,  and  petroleum  have  not  been 
published  since  July.  Up  to  that  time  production  appeared  to  be  well  main- 
tained.  Steel  in  particular  had  shown  an  advance  in  production. 

Production  in  the  heavy  industries  was  no  doubt  maintained,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  output  of  the  light  industries  fell  off  towards  the  end  of  the 
year. 

STOCKS  ON  HAND 

Warehoused  goods  have  tended  to  pile  up  during  1937.  The  balance  between 
receipts  and  withdrawals  of  parcels  for  the  six  leading  cities  totalled  16,837,000 
in  1935,  15,258.000  in  1936,  and  18,017,000  in  1937.  In  value  the  balance 
amounted  to  429,627,000  yen,  428,335,000  yen,  and  549,835,000  yen  respectively. 
The  value  of  warehoused  commodities  for  the  whole  of  Japan  in  December,  1937, 
was  722,408,000  yen  as  compared  with  539,635,000  yen  in  1936  and  573,810,000 
yen  in  1935.  Unless  these  goods  move  into  the  domestic  or  export  market  at  a 
brisker  rate,  they  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  industrial  production.  As  a 
solution  to  over-production,  the  usual  plan  is  for  producers  to  agree  on  a  certain 
output  curtailment,  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage.   It  is  not  unusual,  how- 
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ever,  for  the  producers  to  increase  their  capacity  even  while  curtailment  is  in 
force. 

Shipping 

In  July,  1937,  the  latest  date  for  which  information  is  available,  Japan  had 
173  vessels  under  construction  with  a  total  of  389,215  gross  tons,  keels  were 
laid  for  25  with  a  total  of  59,570  gross  tons,  29  vessels  were  launched  with  a 
total  of  39,400  gross  tons,  and  19  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  27,504  were 
fitted  out. 

Shipping  made  a  good  start  last  year  and,  due  to  the  increased  cargo  move- 
ment, both  freight  and  charter  rates  improved. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  China  the  shipping  industry  was  placed 
on  a  war  basis.  The  Government  has  introduced  >a  measure  called  the  "  Tem- 
porary Shipping  Control  Bill,"  which  will  make  it  possible  to  place  both  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  under  strict  state  control  at  any  moment, 

According  to  the  Finance  Department,  net  revenue  from  freight,  both 
exports  and  imports,  amounted  to  183,250,000  yen  during  1936.  The  1937  results 
tare  still  unknown,  but  are  estimated  at  250,000,000  yen,  which  may  prove  an 
optimistic  figure  in  view  of  the  number  of  ships  which  were  taken  over  by  the 
military  authorities  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Towards  the  end  of  1937 
complaints  were  heard  of  smaller  cargoes,  both  inward  and  outward,  so  that, 
with  the  continuation  of  import  and  export  trade  control,  the  outlook  for  1938 
is  not  bright. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MEXICO 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

National  Railways 

Mexico  City,  "March  31,  1938. — As  a  result  of  recent  conferences  between 
the  chief  executive  and  the  committee  of  the  Railway  Workers  Syndicate,  it 
has  been  announced  that  terms  have  been  agreed  upon  whereby  the  workers 
are  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  national  railways  of  Mexico,  now 
operated  by  the  Government.  It  is  expected  that  in  April  the  railways  and 
subsidiary  lines  will  be  transferred  to  the  employees. 

Mining 

From  reliable  sources  it  was  announced  that  on  March  15  the  operation 
of  the  Dos  Estrellas  Mining  Company  was  handed  over  to  the  Mexican  Miners 
Syndicate  for  an  experimental  period  of  eight  months.  This  agreement  was 
the  result  of  the  mining  company's  declaration  that  they  were  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  for  various  financial  increases  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  In 
general,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  control  of  all  operations  and 
finances  is  transferred  to  the  workers,  who  must  pay  the  company  25,000  pesos 
each  month,  the  company  in  turn  having  advanced  the  employees  75,000  pesos 
in  cyanide,  to  be  repaid  within  forty-five  days.  By  the  end  of  or  before  eight 
months  the  workers  have  the  privilege  of  turning  the  control  of  the  mine  back 
to  the  company,  should  they  so  desire. 

There  are  unusual  conditions  existing  in  the  Dos  Estrellas  mine  which 
have  always  made  it  difficult  to  operate.  The  fact  that,  with  experienced  tech- 
nical employees,  the  company  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
workers,  has  resulted  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  workers  themselves  will 
be  able  to  operate  the  property  successfully. 
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Foreign  Debt 

It  is  reported  that  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  Mexico's  foreign  debt  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  a  representative  of  the  International  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee and  the  Government  of  Mexico.  It  is  stated  that  the  settlement  will 
be  made  by  exchanging  the  present  certificates  of  dollar  value  for  certificates 
of  an  equal  amount  in  pesos,  and  for  every  dollar  of  the  debt  the  Mexican 
Government  will  pay  one  peso.  The  Government  will  have  forty  years  to  pay 
this  obligation  at  4  per  cent  interest,  eliminating  the  sum  due  on  back  pay- 
ments. When  this  arrangement  has  been  finally  decided,  the  matter  of  the 
National  Railways  debt  is  to  be  taken  up.  This  presents  a  more  complicated 
problem,  particularly  since  the  nationalization  of  these  lines. 

Cotton  Production 

In  the  Laguna  district,  from  the  communally-owned  cotton  lands,  the  past 
season's  production  of  82,000  bales  of  cotton  was  purchased  by  four  concerns. 
In  accordance  with  an  agreement  with  these  organizations  and  the  Bank  of 
Mexico,  which  controls  the  sale  of  the  cotton  produced,  42,000  bales  of  the 
total  amount  may  be  exported  and  20,000  bales  may  be  sold  to  the  Mexican 
textile  industry.  The  remaining  20,000  bales  are  to  be  held  in  reserve  until 
the  result  of  the  next  cotton  crop  is  known,  when  they  may  be  used  to  make 
up  for  a  deficiency  or,  should  the  yield  prove  sufficient  to  meet  the  Mexican 
textile  demands,  be  exported. 

Paper  Production 

The  lack  of  paper,  especially  newsprint,  in  Mexico  has  for  some  time  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Senate.  In  1935,  in  order  to  relieve  this  con- 
dition, the  semi-official,  non-profit  organization  known  as  Campania  Productora, 
Importadora  de  Papel,  S.  A.  (Paper  Producing  and  Importing  Co.),  popularly 
known  as  "  Pipsa,"  was  established.  As  a  result,  the  price  of  newsprint  was 
somewhat  reduced,  but  the  demand  continued  to  be  greater  than  the  supply. 
Therefore,  on  February  5  last,  the  Chief  Executive  ordered  the  Minister  of 
National  Economy  to  have  this  company  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  to  produce  cellulose  and  newsprint  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  entire  country.  According  to  the  Minister  of  National 
Economy,  the  establishment  of  this  mill  by  the  Government  is  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  private  organizations  which  are,  and  have  been, 
working  at  full  capacity,  but  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper  for  carrying 
out  the  Government's  educational  program,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
supply  literature  free  of  charge  to  the  masses. 

Importation  of  Corn 

Following  a  shortage  in  the  corn  crop,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price 
of  this  prime  necessity,  the  Government  has  decreed  that  importations  of  corn 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  import  tax.  Importers,  however,  must  first  obtain 
permission  from  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  to  bring  in  corn.  Only  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  fill  the  immediate  demands  of  the  country  will  be  admitted. 
The  Ministry  of  National  Economy  also  reserves  the  right  to  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  corn. 
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GOLD  CLAUSE  IN  BRAZIL 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  18,  1938. — By  Decree-law  No.  236,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  on  February  2,  1938,  debtors  in  Brazil 
owing  money  abroad  will  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled  their  contract  upon 
the  deposit  of  Brazilian  currency  with  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  the  value  of 
the  debt  calculated,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  ruling  on  the  day  of  the  deposit. 
In  the  case  of  a  protest  of  notes  or  bankruptcy  the  debtor  has  discharged  his 
obligations  by  this  deposit.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  deposit  is  made  in 
national  currency,  and  any  clause  which  appears  in  any  contract  requiring 
payment  to  be  made  in  gold  is  by  this  decree  cancelled  without  recourse,  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  Brazilian  debtors. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil,  after  receipt  of  the  deposit,  is  only  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  the  deposit  to  the  creditor  either  in  national  currency  or  foreign 
drafts,  the  latter  being  issued  as  and  when  the  exchange  resources  of  the  country 
permit  and  at  the  rate  of  exchange  ruling  on  the  day  the  drafts  are  drawn. 
The  creditor  must  indicate  his  choice  of  the  method  of  payment  within  24  months 
of  the  date  of  the  deposit. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 

Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.  Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland, 

1111  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.  Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-905  Bank  of  Hamilton 

Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "Toroncom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Alberta  and  British  Columbia),  850  West 

Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Northwest 

Ontario),  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man.   Telegraphic  address: 

"  Wincom." 

UNITED    KINGDOM    MERCHANDISE    MARKS  ACT 

TEXTILE  S  M  ALL  WARES 

Referring  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  No. 
1775,  dated  February  5,  the  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
writes  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  March  29 
requiring  imported  textile  smallwares  of  the  descriptions  given  to  bear  an 
indication  of  origin  in  the  manner  outlined. 

MARGARINE 

The  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  have  referred  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Standing  Committee 
an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  marking  with  an  indi- 
cation of  origin  of  margarine  when  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS 

Recent  New  Zealand  customs  decisions  as  to  the  classification  and  rates 
of  duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised  include  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Electric  overhead  travelling  cranes,  single  motor,  have  been  approved  for  admission 
under  Item  352,  free  of  ordinary  duty  and  primage  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff*  Electric  motors,  controllers,  wiring,  and 
collectors,  also  wire  ropes,  are  separately  classified. 

"  Hose  supporter  tabs "  composed  of  rubber  and  metal,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
suspenders  are  free  of  duty  (but  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty)  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  (Item  448).  (A  former 
decision  placing  these  goods  under  Item  136(3)  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  is  cancelled.) 

Spiral  ratchet  screwdrivers,  of  "Archimedian"  and  similar  rotating  types,  free  of  ordinary 
duty  and  primage  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff*  (Item  351-10).  (These  were  formerly  classed  with  other  screwdrivers  under 
Item  354,  subject  to  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff, 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.) 

*  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  goods  from  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt,  Finland,  Germany,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain, 
Sweden. 

Canadian  goods  under  any  of  the  items  quoted  above,  accompanied  by 
the  prescribed  certificate  of  origin  and  shipped  in  accordance  with  New  Zealand 
regulations,  are  admitted  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

British  Honduras 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  NEWSPRINT 

The  British  Honduras  Gazette  of  February  19,  1938,  contains  a  notice 
that,  effective  February  15,  1938,  the  British  Honduras  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  allow  a  refund  of  any  duty  paid  on  newsprint  and  paper  used  for 
the  printing  of  newspapers,  on  application  being  made  by  the  importer  and 
supported  by  a  statutory  declaration  by  the  newspaper  firm  that  the  paper 
has  been  wholly  used  in  the  printing  of  newspapers. 

Newsprint  is  dutiable  in  British  Honduras  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
general  tariff  (applicable  to  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire). 

United  States— Czechoslovakia 

NEW  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia  on  March  7,  1938,  signed  a  trade 
agreement  granting  each  other  unconditional  and  unrestricted  most-favoured- 
nation treatment,  to  go  provisionally  into  effect  on  April  16,  1938,  pending 
ratification  by  the  Czechoslovak  President.  It  is  to  continue  in  force  until 
April  15,  1939  (subject  to  provisions  respecting  quantitative  restrictions,  and 
rates  of  exchange)  and  thereafter  until  terminated  upon  six  months'  notice. 
As  Canada  has  most-favoured-nation  agreements  with  both  countries,  the 
reductions  in  duty  in  both  countries  will  apply  to  Canadian  products. 

Concessions  by  the  United  States  consist  of  duty  reductions  on  fifty-four 
items  (one-third  of  which  affect  glass  and  glassware  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
textile  specialties,  footwear,  buttons,  snap  fasteners,  buckles,  china-  and 
porcelain-ware,  kitchen  utensils,  hops,  women's  leather  gloves,  imitation  precious 
stones,  and  handbags)  and  the  continuance  of  existing  rates  on  eight  dutiable 
items  and  of  free  entry  for  mineral  salts. 

Czechoslovakia  reduces  present  duties  on  eighteen  products  or  classes  of 
products.   Among  those  of  interest  to  Canada  are: — 
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Former  Rate  New  Rate 
In  Kronen  per  100  Kilos1 


Fine  table  apples  from  January  1  to  March  31                              80  40' 

Baked  preparations  of  ground  cereals   1,050  525 

Roasted  puffed  grains  of  cereals   1,200  525 

Pilchards  in  oil                                                                        450  360 

Pilchards  in  tomato  sauce                                                            600  200 

Preserved  salmon                                                                        600  360 

Chewing  gum   1,200  720 

Rock  wool                                                                                 40  Free 

Refrigerator  cabinets                                               ....  3,000  1,000 

Complete  passenger  automobiles,  complete  chassis,  weigh- 
ing over  1,000  kilos;  motor  vehicle  parts,  equipment 

and  accessories   2,700  1,700 

Complete  trucks,  complete  chassis,  weighing  not  over 

1,500  kilos   1,900  1,700 

Ploughs  for  attachment  to  motors                                                 432  300 

Typewriters,  calculating  machines,  cash  registers,  book- 
keeping and  addressing  machines   2,550  1,500- 

Dictating  machine  cylinders   4,250  770 

Addressing  machine  frames   1,662^  445 

Record  keeping  equipment   1,320  770' 


1  One  krone  equals  about  3.5  cents  Canadian;  one  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds. 

Czechoslovakia  gives  an  assurance  against  increase  of  duty  as  regards  trans- 
mission belts  of  rubber,  tires  and  tubes,  patent  and  glove  leather,  unexposed 
films,  shaped  asbestos  paper  and  asbestos  cardboard,  abrasive  paper  and  cloth, 
spark  plugs  and  electric  carbons,  tractors,  lamp  black,  silicon  carbide,  fine 
soaps,  and  preserved  tomatoes,  bladders  and  casings,  and  some  other  goods, 
twenty-four  items  in  all,  and  to  continue  free  entry  of  twelve  commodities 
including  copper,  lumber,  animal  hair,  and  dried  apples.  Quotas  are  established 
on  fresh  apples,  prunes,  "  premier  jus,"  lard,  unexposed  films,  sodium  nitrate, 
automobiles,  and  motor  cycles  of  United  States  origin.  Import  permits  will  be 
issued  freely  for  replacement  parts  for  automobiles,  automobile  engines,  and 
various  other  articles.  Provision  is  also  made  whereby  the  Czechoslovak  Grain 
Monopoly  will  issue  import  permits  for  such  flour  as  is  needed  in  such  manner 
that  the  importer  may  purchase  from  whatever  country  he  desires. 

Cuba 

MINIMUM   TARIFF  EXTENDED  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  cables  that  the 
Cuban  minimum  tariff  has  been  granted  to  Canada,  to  take  effect  as  from  April 
11,  1938. 

A  Cuban  law  of  March  15,  1935,  provides  that  the  minimum  tariff  of  Cuba 
shall  apply  only  to  the  products  of  countries  which  purchase  from  Cuba  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  sales  to  Cuba.  Countries  which  purchase 
less  than  50  per  cent  but  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  sales  to  Cuba  are 
subject  to  the  minimum  tariff  plus  a  surcharge  of  25  per  cent.  Countries  pur- 
chasing less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  sales  to  Cuba  are  subject  to  the:  maximum 
tariff,  which  is  double  the  minimum  tariff. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  imports  from  Canada  were  made  subject 
to  the  maximum  tariff  on  March  10,  1936.  Exceptions  have  been  made  as 
regards  codfish,  malt,  and  a  few  other  dutiable  articles  of  prime  necessity  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1783:  April  2,  1938,  page  497),  and  also 
as  regards  duty-free  goods,  such  as  seed  potatoes,  newsprint,  and  certain  classes 
of  lumber. 

According  to  Cuban  trade  statistics  for  the  year  1937,  exports  to  Canada 
from  Cuba  were  more  than  50  per  cent  of  imports  into  Cuba  from  Canada. 
Consequently,  all  Canadian  products  imported  into  Cuba  now  become  entitled 
to  the  minimum  tariff. 

The  application  of  the  minimum  tariff  to  Canada  or  to  any  other  country 
does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  United  States,  which  is  still  entitled  to  prefer- 
ential rates,  lower  than  the  minimum  tariff. 
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Brazil 

EXCISE  TAX  IMPOSED  ON  IMPORTED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes 
under  date  of  March  18,  1938,  that  a  Brazilian  decree-law  of  February  24, 
1938,  effective  as  from  April  1,  1938,  sets  out  a  new  table  of  excise  taxes  applied 
on  goods  consumed  in  Brazil.  For  the  most  part  these  taxes  fall  equally  on 
imported  and  locally  produced  products,  but  in  the  case  of  certain  foodstuffs 
a  discrimination  is  made  in  favour  of  the  Brazilian  products,  which  will  have 
the  tendency  to  further  discourage  imports  of  these  commodities  from  abroad. 

A  tax  of  0-040  milreis  per  100  grams  or  fraction  thereof,  gross  weight, 
must  now  be  paid  on  all  preserved  fish  and  meat  of  whatever  type  and  however 
preserved.  This  tax  works  out  at  0-400  milreis  per  kilo,  whereas  on  the 
nationally  produced  products  the  tax  is  but  0-060  milreis  per  kilo. 

For  the  first  time  a  consumption  tax  is  to  be  collected  on  dried  codfish 
at  the  rate  mentioned  above  of  0-400  milreis  per  kilo.  This,  together  with 
the  special  tax  of  0-300  milreis  per  kilo,  initiated  a  few  weeks  ago  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1782:  March  26,  1938,  page  457)  and  the  regular 
customs  duties,  brings  the  total  imposts  on  codfish  imported  from  abroad  to 
1-184  milreis  per  kilo  (about  $3.20  per  10O  pounds  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange) . 

Fruit  of  any  kind  preserved  in  syrup,  paste,  jelly  or  sugar;  crystallized 
or  dried;  and  jams  of  national  origin  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  0-240  milreis 
per  kilo  as  against  0-400  milreis  per  kilo  when  imported  from  abroad. 

Japan 

TRADE  RESTRICTIONS   AND  PROHIBITIONS 

Mr.  T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tokyo,  writes  under 
date  March  23,  1938,  that  with  reference  to  the  report  on  trade  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  in  Japan  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1765  (November  27,  1937),  page  943,  and  subsequent  amendments  reported 
in  No.  1774  (January  29,  1938),  page  153,  some  further  amendments  to  the 
regulations  under  the  Emergency  Import  and  Export,  Control  Law  have  been 
promulgated  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  March  23,  which  came  into  effect  on  the 
same  day. 

The  amendments  deal  principally  with  the  -addition  of  a  new  schedule,  D, 
to  the  three  schedules  A,  B,  and  C  already  existing.  This  new  schedule  covers 
non-ferrous  metals  and  ores.  Imports  of  these  materials  (over  100  yen  in 
value)  cannot  be  effected  without  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  The  following  sixteen  articles  are  placed  under  schedule  D: 
platinum,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  mercury,  antimony  and  sulphide  of  antimony, 
brass  and  bronze;  also  ores  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  and  antimony. 

The  object  in  adding  this  new  category  is  said  to  be  to  adjust  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  non-ferrous  metals  and  ores,  the  demand  for  which  has  been  increas- 
ing.  Imports  may  be  kept  within  limits  or  increased  according  to  necessity. 

Also  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  distribution  and  supplies,  jute  and  manilla 
hemp  have  been  added  to  schedule  A,  under  which  the  imports  are  to  be  con- 
trolled and  possibly  restricted.  It  may  be  recalled  that  hides  and  skins,  crude 
india-rubber  and  substitutes,  and  cellulose  pulp  are  in  this  category. 

A  revision  of  the  Emergency  Import  and  Export  Control  Law,  under  which 
the  above  regulations  are  issued,  has  recently  been  approved  by  the  Diet.  This 
revision  deals  with  the  organization  of  a  central  body  whose  purpose  would 
be  to  study  and  regulate  the  demand  and  supply  of  commodities  considered  to 
be  essential  imder  present  circumstances.  Appropriations  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  body  are  included  in  the  budget. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  11,  1938 

The  Foreisn  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  P™cipa^ 
ending  Monday,,  April  l!l,  1838,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


the  following 
for  the  week 
4,  imS,  with 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

'Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  VrKr,one 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  • -Lira 

Jugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  ..  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  ..  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Official 

Former 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

April  4 

April  11 

14A7 



.  1001 

2 

!o072 

m  ok 

.  U I  ZO 

6 

.0296 

nOKl 

Aor;n 

.  \JOU\J 

3 

.2680 

.2229 

.2232 

4 

.0252 

noon. 

A99A 

4 

.0392 

n.oi  4 

.  vo  lz 

3 

.2382 

4.AO.Q 
.  t'Uoy 

4 

4 . 0000 

4 .  yyoo 

K  A  0 1  9 

2 

.0130 

nnn  o 

.  uuyz 

AAQ9 
.  W  a  Z 

6 

!4020 

.5571 

P;^ft9 
.  OOoZ 

2 

*  1749 

onn  k 

.  zyyo 

9QQ0 
.  Zvvo 

4 

Unofficial 

1  QQ7 

.  iys  / 

1QQ0 

.0526 

.vOZ\j 

AP»9Q 

.  uozy 

4£ 

!oi76 

no*?** 

A9^^ 

5 

'.  2680 

.2509 

.2513 

3£ 

.1122 

.  1896 

.  1896 

4i 

.0442 

.  VlOZ 

4-44 

0060 

.  U'U  /  6 

AA74. 

44 

.*1930 

.  IK)  /  o 

APi70 
.  V'O  /  o 

5 

.2680 

.  ZD  7 O* 

9p;77 
.  zo  1  i 

2i 

.1930 

90  A  7 
.  ZoV  1 

931 1 

H 

lioooo 

1 .  U'U  O'O 

i .  u'U'oy 

l 

!4985 

91  AA 

.  zzot 

3 

1.0000 

1  AfiAQ 

1  OAf»A 
x  .  UU  O'U 

.0392 

AQ1  A 

.volt 

AO!  o 

.  \J  O  L  Z 

_ 

4.8666 

cr  n  n  o  a 

,K  Ail  1  9 
0,vl LZ 

_ 

.0392 

AO  ^  A 

.  Uol4 

AQ1  9 
.vol/ 



1.0138 

i   no/i  ft 
1 . Uo4D 

1  AOKQ 

.4245 

OQOQ 
.  66ZM 

.  oooo 

Unofficial 

9A7Q 
.  Z'k  l\J 

9^1  £ 
.  ZO  10 

.1196 

.  U  O'V  1 

.0591 

1.0138 

1.0345 

l!0358 

.1217 
Unofficial 
.9733 

.0520 
.0402 
.5495 

.0520 
.0402 
.5497 



4 

.2800 

.2414 

.2414 

6 

.1930 

.3017 

.3018 

1.0342 

.6572 

.6577 

4.8666 

4.9871 

4.9950 

4.9431 

5.1186 

5.1303 

.2586 

.2722 

.3077 

.3091 

.3650 

.3769 

.3773 

3 

.4985 

.2906 

.2909 

3.29 

.4020 

.5570 

.5582 

.4424 

.4575 

.4587 

.5678 

.5807 

.5816 

4.8666 

3.9950 

4.0012 

3 

4.8666 

4.0270 

4.0335 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Sterling  moved  slowly  upward  by  approximately  one  cent  from  April  5  to  11  to  $5-0015, 
breaking  through  the  $5  level  for  the  first  time  since  mid-March.  French  francs  reacted 
moderately  on  the  7th,  following  an  unfavourable  weekly  statement  by  the  Bank  of  France. 
New  York  funds  at  Montreal  have  continued  predominantly  firm,  rising  steadily  from  a 
premium  from  \  to  fi  of  1  per  cent  between  April  2  and  9.  There  was  a  slight  decline  of 
in*-  on  the  11th.  The  Japanese  yen  has  been  supported  recently  by  further  shipments  of  gold 
to  the  United  States.   It  remains  close  to  29  cents  in  Canadian  funds. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont.  # 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg.  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  submit  a  copy  of  any  report 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Pilchards  

Canned  Crab  

Canned  Lobster  

Tomato  Juice  

Whole  Fruit  in  Bulk  (Cherries 

Apricots)  

Fruit  Pulp  

B.C.   Boxed  Apples  (Delicious 

Variety)  

Durum  WTieat  Flour  


Miscellaneous — 

Ladies'  Silk  Stockings  

BathingSuits  

Cotton  Duck  

Fine  Wool  Floks  (Wool  Waste) . . 

Florists'  Supplies  

Grass  Mats  

Tinsel  

Cellulose  Wadding  (for  Hospital 
Use)  


198 
199 
200 
201 

202 
203 

204 
205 


206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 

213 


Birmingham,  England , 
Birmingham,  England , 
Birmingham,  England . 
Bristol,  England  


Bristol,  England 
Bristol,  England. 


Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
Amsterdam,  Holland 


Bagdad,  Iraq  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Melbourne,  Australia. . . 

Dison,  Belgium  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia . . . 
Melbourne,  Australia . . . 


Cairo,  Egypt. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
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Commodity 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Stationery  Sundries  (with  Metal 

and  Paper  Components)  

Paper  Products  (Serviettes,  etc.). 
Box    Covering    Paper;  Fancy 

Paper  

Paper  Towels  

Wrapping  Paper  

Newsprint  

Folding  Boxboard  (for  Cigarette 

Cartons)  

Transparent  Containers  

Refrigerators  (Ice)  

Clothes  Pegs  

Birch  Blades  (cut  to  Ski  Sizes) .  . 
Sea  Line  (Fishing  Tackle) 

Winders  

Elm  Barrel  Staves  

Dowels  

Shop  Fittings  

Rubber  Thread  Bands  

Round  Leather  Belting  

Radiator  Hose  and  Fan  Belting .  . 

Metal  Insulation  in  Sheets  

Nail  Wire  and  Barbing  Wire  

Motor  Tools,  Wrench  Sets,  etc.. 

Nickel  Silver  Strip  

Steatite  


No. 


214 
215-6 

217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Bagdad,  Iraq  

Birmingham,  England  

Dublin,  Ireland  

Oslo,  Norway .  i  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  .  . 

Birmingham,  England  

Le  Havre,  France  

Redditch,  England  

London,  England  

Redditch,  England  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. . 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. . 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Croydon,  South  Australia. 
Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Stourport-on-Severn, 
Worcester,  England  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  29;  Duchess  of 
York,  May  6;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  April  22; 
Antonia,  May  6 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May  6;  Beaver- 
hill,  May  13;  Beaverburn,  May  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  April  22;  Ascania,  April 
29;  Ausonia,  May  13;  Alaunia,  May  20 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  April  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  5;  Manchester 
Regiment,  May  12;  Manchester  Division,  May  19;  Manchester  Port,  May  26— all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  April  22  and  May  20;  Montclare,  May  11 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  April  29; 
Norwegian,  May  18 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  New  York  City,  May 
7;  Boston  City,  May  26 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow—  Athenia,  April  29;  Sulairia,  May  6;  Letitia,  May  14;  Delilian,  May  20— 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  April  27;  Cairnglen, 
May  4;  Cairnesk,  May  18;  Cairnmona,  May  25 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Bassano,  May  4; 
Consuelo,  May  18 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bassano,  May  4;  Consuelo,  May  18 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 
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To  Belfast  and  Dublin—  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  April  30  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork 
and  Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverhill,  May  13;  Beaverbrae,  June  10 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen);  Leipzig,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  May  1;  Bochum, 
Hamburg-American  Line,  June  4. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingors. — Uddeholm,  May  4;  Korsholm,  May  25 — 
both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre.— Montcalm,  April  22;  Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May 
6;  Montclare.  May  11;  Beaverburn,  May  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre); 
Brant  County,  May  10;  August,  May  17;  Hada  County,  June  2— all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam— Lista  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  4;  Grey  County,  May  15;  Flint  2 
(also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  25— all  County  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena,  May  5;  Capo  Olmo,  May  25 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  if 
sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Stillwater,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  May  3. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  April  28;  Chomedy, 
May  12;  Colborne,  May  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  April  27;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  May  6;  Lady  Rodney,  May  11;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  May 
20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  May  2. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires—  Tureby,  International  Freighting  Corp., 
April  28. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Salisbury,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Halifax,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  1. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Bath,  Canada-India  Service,  April  30. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  April  30  and  May  28;  Empress  of  Britain, 
June  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  April  19  and  May  24;  Newfoundland,  May  7 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  London—  McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5;  Liberty,  May  23— all 
American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,,  April  22. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  27  (calls  at  Aberdeen 
and  Hull  but  not  at  Leith) ;  McKeesport,  April  18 ;  City  of  Flint,  May  5 ;  Liberty,  May  23 
— all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle). 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City 
and  Dominion  Lines,  April  19. 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — McKeesport,  April  18;  City  of  Flint,  May  5;  Liberty, 
May  23- — all  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory  .  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  20. 

To  Gothenburg. — Rydboholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  April  25  (also  calls  at 
Scandinavian  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  April  19  and  May  24;  Newfoundland,  May  7 — both 
Furness  Line;  Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
April  25;  Fort  Amherst  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  April  25  and  May  16;  Manaqui,  May,  2; 
Fort  Townshend  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  May  9  and  23 — all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line; 
Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand 
Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  April  29. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  April  21;  Cathcart,  May  9 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara — Lady  Drake,  April  21;  Lady  Nelson,  .May  5; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  19— all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  April  23;  Heroy,  May  7— both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered, 
but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  May  2;  Chomedy, 
May  16;  Colborne,  May  30 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lutz,  April  20  and  May  18;  Kirsten  B., 
May  4 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaikoura,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  April  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Montreal,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  April  21. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  April  20;  Manchester  Brigade  (also  calls  at 
Liverpool),  May  4 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  27;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  11; 
Lady  Drake,  May  25 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  April 
20  (does  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat,  but  calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  April  22,  May  6;  Crawford 
Ellis,  May  13 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South 
American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Biafra,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  April  17. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  April  23;  Hiye  Maru,  May  7;  Heian 
Maru,  May  28 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki)  ,  May  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
May  3;  Talthybius,  June  4 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  10;  Aorangi,  June  7 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gidf  Ports. — Hoegh  Silverlight,  May  2;  Silver- 
ash,  June  1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Tolten,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  April. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  April  22;  Anten,  May  15 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar  (calls  Glasgow),  April  30;  Drecht- 
dyk,  May  14;  Lochkatrine  (calls  Glasgow),  May  28;  Dinteldyk,  June  11 — all  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  April  25;  Seattle,  May  10;  Tacoma, 
May  30— all  Hamburg- American  Line;  Weser,  April  21;  Este,  May  18 — both  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wisconsin,  April  24;  San 
Diego,  May  5;  San  Mateo,  May  27 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Chisone,  May  16;  Fella, 
June  7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  May. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Modjokerto,  May  7; 
Silverpalm,  June  4— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth.  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers) ;  King  Edgar,  April 
25;  King  Edwin  (does  not  call  at  Durban  or  Cape  Town),  April  25— both  North  Pacific  Ship- 
ping Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Hoyanger,  April  27;  Leikanger,  May  27— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
I.  REPORTS  TO  GOVERNMENTS 

Report  No. 

1.    General  (1925)   

3.  Fruit  (1926)  

4.  Dairy  Produce  (1926)   •  

5.  Fish  (1927)  

6.  Poultry  and  Eggs  (1927)  \ 

7.  Honey  (1927)  .j 

8.  Functions  and  Work  of  the  Committee  (1927)  

9.  Tobacco  (1928)   

10.  Timber  (1928)  

11.  Trade  in  Agricultural  Machinery  (Survey)  (1928)  

12.  Pigs  and  Pig  Products  (1929)  

13.  Trade  of  the  British  Empire  (Memorandum)  (1929)  

14.  Trade  in  Rubber  Manufactured  Goods  (Survey)  (1929)   

16.  Hides  and  Skins  (1930)  

17.  Progress  Report  (1930)  

18.  Tea  (1931)  

19.  Coffee  (1931)   

20.  Wheat  Situation,  1931  (Survey)  

21.  Imperial  Industrial  Co-operation  (1932)   

22.  Cocoa  (1932)  

23.  Wine  (1932)     

24.  Hemp  Fibres  (1932)  

26.  Constitution  and  work  of  the  Committee  (1932)  

27.  Grassland  Seeds  (1934)   

28.  Maize  (1934)  

29.  Survey  of  the  Trade  in  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus 

(1936)  

??'   purvey  of  the  Trade  in  Motor  Vehicles  (1936)  

ol.  Tobacco  

The  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  reports  are  confidential  and  have  not  been  published; 
the  second  report  is  out  of  print. 

II.  SURVEYS  OF  WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

Cattle  and  Beef   5s.  Od.  (5s.  6d.) 

Ground  Nut  Products   4s.  Od.  (4s.  6d.) 

Mutton  and  Lamb   4s.  Od.  (4s.  6d.) 

World  Consumption  of  Wool,  1928-1935    4s.  Od.  (4s.  6d.) 

III.  COMMODITY  SERIES 

The  publications  in  this  series,  which  will  be  revised  annually  so  as  to  keep  them 

up-to-date,  give  in  summary  form  the  chief  statistical  data  of  world  production  and  trade 
for  the  commodities  concerned. 

Meat  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s,  8d.) 

Fruit  (1937)    2s.  6d.    (2s.  8d.) 

Grain  Crops  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s.  8d.) 

Industrial  Fibres  (1937)    2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Plantation  Crops  (1937)      2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Vegetable  Oils  and  Oilseeds  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Dairy  Produce  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s.  8d.) 

IV.  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICES  Annual  Subscription, 

1.  Periodicals: —  post  free. 

*Dairy  Produce  Notes  (Weekly)   £2.       0s.  Od. 

*Fruit  Intelligence  Notes  (Weekly)   £2.      0s.  Od. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruit  Notes  (Monthly)  1      £1.       0s.  Od. 

Weekly  Arrivals  of  Canned  Fruits    and    Tomato    Products  \  Inclusive. 

(Weekly)  J 

Wool  Intelligence  Notes  (Monthly)    £1.       0s.  Od. 

*Reduced  rates  are  applicable  to  producers  and  producers'  organizations  within  the 
Empire. 

Intending  subscribers  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  2,  Queen 
Anne's  Gate  Buildings,  Dartmouth  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

2.  Annual  Reviews: — 

These  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  respective  Intelligence  Services.  Non-subscribers 
can  obtain  copies  from  the  addresses  given  below,  at  the  prices  listed. 

Fruit  Supplies   2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Dairy  Produce  Supplies    2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Supplies  of  Canned  and  Dried  Fruit    2s,  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Wool  Production  and  Trade   2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

World  Consumption  of  Wool,  1936    2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

V.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  (1937)   6d.  (7d.) 

An  Index  of  the  Minor  Forest  Products  of  the  British  Empire 

(1936)   5s,  Od.    (5s.  3d.) 

The  Reports,  Surveys,  Commodity  Series,  and  Annual  Reviews,  can  be  obtained  from 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.  2  (and  branches),  or  direct  from 
the  Secretary,  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  2,  Queen  Anne's  Gate  Buildings,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

All  prices  are  net;  those  in  parentheses  include  postage. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)   Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome, 
Akasakaku,  Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langlet,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  ol 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  .(Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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MR.  PALMER  TO  VISIT  BARBADOS,  GRENADA,  AND  ST.  VINCENT 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  will  visit  other  colonies  in  his  territory  from  May  17  to  May  30  in 
the  interest?  of  Canadian  trade. 

His  itinerary  will  include  Barbados,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  some  of 
the  other  islands — St,  Lucia,  Montserrat,  St,  Kitts-Nevis,  and  Dominica — pro- 
vided steamship  connections  are  available. 

Canadian  firms  desirous  of  having  Mr.  Palmer  investigate  any  of  these 
markets  on  their  behalf  should  communicate  with  him  without  delay  at  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad  (P.O.  Box  125). 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1937 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Note. — Except  where  otherwise  stated,  all  dollar  references  are  to  the  Yuan  or  Chinese 
standard  dollar.  Detailed  figures  for  the  value  of  imports  are  given  by  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  in  customs  gold  units  only.  The  1935.  1936,  and  1937  average  equivalents  of  the 
Chinese  gold  unit  and  of  the  Chinese  standard  dollar  were  as  follows: — 

1935  1936  1937 

Yuan  or  C.S.  dollar  equals   US$0.36243  US$0.29712  US$0.29305 

Customs  gold  unit  equals   US$0.67645  US$0.67149  US$0.6655 

Customs  gold  unit  equals   Yuan  $1,866  Yuan  $2,260  Yuan  $2,271 

Shanghai,  March  17,  1938. — The  preliminary  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
China  for  the  year  1937  has  been  received  from  the  Statistical  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  A  survey  reveals  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  during  the  year  was  greater  than  in  1936, 
in  spite  of  the  disturbed  trading  conditions  due  to  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities. 

The  total  net  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 9  per  cent  in  1937.  Imports  showed  an  increase  of  1  -  3  per  cent  as  against 
an  increase  of  2-4  per  cent  in  1936  over  the  1935  figure,  and  exports  increased 
by  18-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  22  per  cent  in 
1936.  The  average  equivalent  of  the  gold  unit  for  the  years  1936  and  1937 
remained  relatively  stable,  and  the  increase  in  the  dollar  valuation  of  imports 
for  1937  over  1936  was  therefore  not  due  to  a  lower  exchange  value  of  the  silver 
standard  dollar  but  may  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  increase  in  the  imports. 
Exports,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  relatively  lower 
dollar. 

Following  is  a  comparative  schedule  showing  the  net  value  of  imports  and 
exports  for  the  past  six  calendar  years;  1931  is  included,  as  it  was  a  peak  year 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  China: — 


1931      1932      1933      1934      1935  1936  1937 
Millions  of  Yuan  dollars 

Imports..                                      2,002     1,524     1,345     1,030        919  942  953 

Exports                                           915        569        612        535        576  706  838 

Total                                         2,917     2,093     1,957     1,565      1,495  1,648  1,790 

Excess  of  imports                        1,087        955        733       495        343  236  115 
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Reference  has  been  made  to  the  stable  currency  conditions  during  1936  and 
1937,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  the  Central  Government's  monetary 
reforms  of  1935  the  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar  was  approximately  20  per  cent 
greater,  and  the  devaluation  of  the  end  of  1935  created  an  artificial  statistical 
increase  of  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  this  artificial  increase, 
due  to  currency  devaluation  in  the  case  of  imports,  would  be  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  offset  by  the  large-scale  smuggling  operations  which  flourished  during 
1936;  as  regards  exports  the  increase  was  to  some  extent  real,  as  export  prices 
lagged  and  did  not  rise  immediately  to  the  full  extent  of  the  devaluation.  The 
recorded  excess  of  imports  over  exports  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  large 
volume  of  goods  smuggled  into  the  country  and  cannot  be  included  in  the  cus- 
toms returns. 

Effect  of  Sino-Japanese  Hostilities 

The  trade  figures  for  the  entire  year  1937  are,  at  first  glance,  satisfactory, 
but  the  record  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  period  from  July  onwards  presents 
an  entirely  different  picture  from  that  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities  in  July,  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  record  figures  established  in  1931  would  have  been 
exceeded.  The  year  under  review  opened  with  trading  conditions  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  an  optimistic  viewpoint  regarding  the  future  appeared  justified.  The 
country  was  on  the  way  to  recovery,  exchange  had  been  stabilized,  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade  was  being  considerably  reduced,  customs  revenue  was  increas- 
ing at  a  highly  satisfactory  rate,  and  plans  were  under  way  for  the  expansion 
of  railways  and  local  industries,  which  would  necessitate  greatly  increased  pur- 
chases of  capital  goods  from  abroad.  The  trend  of  China's  import  trade  is 
noticeably  away  from  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  consumer  goods  and 
towards  an  increase  in  capital  goods,  which  is  indicative  of  the  development  of 
local  industries  and  resources  in  China. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities,  however,  removed  at  one  stroke  all  hopes  of  a 
prosperous  year  and  dealt  a  blow  to  trade,  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  is  impos- 
sible to  forecast  at  present.  Railway  transport  has  been  virtually  at  a  stand- 
still during  the  latter  half  of  1937,  and  the  provinces  of  Hopei,  Shansi,  Suiyan, 
Shantung,  Honan,  and  Kiangsu  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  effects  of  the 
hostilities  and  later  from  raids  by  armed  bands  of  marauding  troops.  Moreover, 
a  disastrous  flood  swept  over  large  areas  of  Hopei  and  Shantung,  ruining  cotton 
and  other  crops  and  adding  further  to  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  great 
destruction  that  occurred  in  the  Shanghai  area  is  well  known  and,  moreover,  the 
port  of  Shanghai  is  suffering  severely  from  the  cessation  of  the  Yangtsze  River 
traffic.  This  main  artery  of  Shanghai's  trade  has  been  severed,  and  business 
cannot  improve  materially  until  conditions  approaching  normal  are  restored. 

Statistical  Position 

In  order  that  a  view  of  China's  foreign  trade  for  1937  may  be  complete,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  figures  at  the  end  of  July  for  the  January-July  period, 
and  also  at  the  close  of  the  August-December  period.  The  disruption  of  trade 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  imports  during  1937,  valued  at 
Standard  $953,386,000,  goods  to  a  value  of  $730,155,000  were  imported  from 
January  up  to  the  end  of  July,  and  only  $223,231,000  represented  the  value  of 
imports  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Exports  did  not  suffer  so  severely, 
but  of  a  total  export  value  of  Standard  $838,256,000,  shipments  worth  $571,- 
641,000  were  exported  by  the  end  of  July,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  value  was  only  $266,615,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  values  of  direct  foreign  imports  into 
China  by  ports  for  the  periods  of  Januarv-July  and  August-December  of  1936 
and  1937:— 
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1936  1937 


Jan.-July  Aug.-Dec.  Total  Jan.- July  Aug.-Dec.  Total 

Gold  Units  Gold  Units  Gold  Units  Gold  Units  Gold  Units  Gold  Units 

Tientsin                       16,709,367  15,408,076  32,117,443  30,327,877  6,645,353  36,973,230 

Shanghai                    141,025,046  104,630^524  245,655,570  193,874,311  30,634,637  224,508,948 

Canton                          8,239,110  5,437,371  13,676,481  9,196,593  10,707,939  19,904,532 

Other  ports                  71,587,208  54,800,437  126,387,645  87,778,923  51,441,766  139,220,689 


Total   237,560,731    180,276,408    417,837,139    321,177,704     99,429,695  420,607,399 


As  compared  with  1936,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  gold  unit  value  of 
imports  in  the  first  period  of  1937  of  83,616,973  gold  units  or  35-2  per  cent, 
whereas  the  value  for  the  second  period  fell  away  from  180,276,408  gold  units 
in  1936  to  99,429,695  gold  units,  a  decline  of  44-8  per  cent.'  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  decline  in  Japan's  percentage  of  the  import  trade  was  from  18*7  during 
the  first  period  to  6-13  during  the  second  period,  and  the  percentage  of  exports  to 
Japan  fell  from  12-52  to  4-79  respectively. 

The  above  trade  figures  are  ample  evidence  of  the  excellent  trading  position 
enjoyed  throughout  Central  China  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

China's  Adverse  Trade  Balance 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  characterized  by  an  adverse  balance,  and 
there  is  no  statistical  record  of  any  year  when  exports  have  equalled  or  exceeded 
imports;  in  most  years  the  adverse  balance  has  been  a  substantial  one.  How- 
ever, since  the  year  1931  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  has  been  reduced  from 
C$1,087  million  to  C$115  million  in  1937,  and  the  percentage  ratio  of  Chinese 
exports  to  imports  has  risen  from  45*70  in  1931  to  87-93  during  the  year  under 
review. 

The  reduction  in  the  adverse  balance  has  been  achieved  rather  by  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  imports  than  by  a  growth  in  the  volume  and  value  of  exports, 
and  thus,  before  the  trade  balance  in  commodities  can  be  reached,  there  must 
be  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  export  trade  of  China.  The  development 
of  native  industries,  which  was  progressing  rapidly,  will  limit  imports  and  add 
to  the  export  volume.  The  efforts  being  made  to  remove  the  artificial  barriers 
to  international  trade  should  react  favourably  on  China,  but  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  current  Sino-Japanese  hostilities  will  postpone,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  China's  advancement,  but  when  peaceful  conditions  are  restored  China's 
well-known  recuperative  powers  may  well  reduce  the  time  required  for  recovery. 

Imports  and  Exports  by  Principal  Ports 

There  are  forty  reports  for  which  trade  is  reported  in  returns  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs,  but  only  a  relatively  few  are  of  importance  in  the  move- 
ment of  imports  and  exports.  Following  is  a  list  of  those  handling  more  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  in  1937,  together  with  comparative  figures  of  imports 
and  exports  for  this  and  the  two  preceding  years.  The  predominant  position  of 
the  port  of  Shanghai  in  both  import  and  export  movement  will  be  noted. 

China's  Imports  by  Principal  Ports,  in  Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars 

1935  1936  1937 

$    Rank      %  $    Rank      %  $    Rank  % 

Total  imports   ....       924      ..100.00  942      ..    100.00  953      ..  100.00 


Shanghai   507  1  54.90  555  1  58.78  511  1  53.57 

Tientsin   85  2  9.24  73  2  7.69  84  2  8.82 

Koowloon   70  3  7.62  58  3  6.09  83  3  8.67 

Tsingtao   51  4  5.53  55  4  5.80  50  4  5.22 

Hankow   33  6  3.55  33  5  3.48  33  7  3.50 

Canton   33  5  3.61  31  6  3.27  45  5  4.74 

Swatow   28  7  3.11  30  7  3.14  36  6  3.81 

Nanking   12  9  1.43  17  8  1.84  9  9  0.91 

Amoy   14  8  1.59  13  9  1.41  13  8  1.36 
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China's  Exports  by  Principal  Ports,  in  Millions  oj  Chinese  Dollars 

1935  1936  1937 

$    Rank      %  $    Rank  %  $  Rank  % 

Total  exports                    576      ..    100.00  706      ..  100.00  838  ..  100.00 

Shanghai                        289      1       50.14  362      1  51.26  405  1  48.27 

Tientsin                          91     2       15.82  118     2  16.67  129  2  15.37 

Tsingtao                          48      3         8.42  52     3  7.29  58  4  6.92 

Canton                             40     4         6.93  42      4  6.01  64  3         7  62 

Swatow                           17      5         2.99  23      5  3.29  33  5         2  99 

Hankow                           13      6         2.19  14      6  1.92  9  7         1  07 

Koowloon                          5      7         0.98  6      7  0.88  16  6         1  98 

Amoy                               3     8        0.64  4     8  0.57  4  8  0.55 


Smuggling 

Smuggling  into  North  China,  which  developed  to  serious  proportions  during 

1935  and  continued  unabated  in  1936,  showed  little  improvement  during  the 
opening  months  of  last  year.  Goods  of  all  kinds  continued  to  arrive  at  Tientsin 
from  various  points  on  the  East  Hopei  coastline  without  coming  under  customs 
control.  The  creation  of  the  "demilitarized  zone  "  in  Eastern  Hopei  Province 
gave  rise  to  smuggling  on  a  Large  scale,  and  as  the  staff  of  the  Preventive  Service 
of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  are  forbidden  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  zone, 
it  is  difficult  to  deal  effectively  with  the  smugglers,  who  usually  operate  under 
the  protection  of  armed  parties.  The  Preventive  Service,  however,  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  curtail  smuggling,  and  had  under  way  plans  to  reduce  this 
"special  trade"  in  the  Tientsin  area.  However,  the  Lukouch'iao  incident  on 
July  7  and  the  subsequent  hostilities  in  the  North  completely  interrupted  the 
activities  of  the  service. 

The  outbreak  in  the  North  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  rail  services, 
and  commandeering  of  the  railways  for  military  purposes  brought  smuggling 
and  the  transportation  of  illicit  goods  from  East  Hopei  to  a  complete  standstill 
for  some  time.  Towards  the  end  of  1937,  however,  when  the  theatre  of  war  had 
moved  farther  south  and  the  Hopei  area  had  become  more  tranquil,  the  smug- 
glers quickly  resumed  their  illicit  trade,  and  considerable  quantities  of  smuggled 
goods  entered  Tientsin  and  vicinity  and  were  transported  westwards  into  the 
interior. 

The  Provisional  Government  at  Peking  introduced  a  new  tariff  schedule  on 
January  23,  1938,  which  drastically  cut  the  high  duties  which  were  levied  for- 
merly on  those  articles  which  made  smuggling  so  lucrative,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  "  special  trade  "  will  cease  to  be  worthwhile.  Nevertheless,  it  is  vital 
that  the  customs  authority  be  restored  in  the  "demilitarized  zone"  of  East  Hopei 
before  it  can  be  assured  that  there  is  no  further  danger  of  a  revival  of  smug- 
gling. 

The  Customs  Preventive  Service  wTas  operating  very  effectively  along  the 
coast  of  China  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities,  at  which 
time  a  blockade  of  the  coast  was  enforced  by  the  Japanese  military  authorities 
and  the  customs  activities  at  sea  ceased.  The  presence  of  military  forces  at 
many  ports  on  the  coast  has  deterred  the  smugglers,  but  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
ventive measures  at  sea  it  is  feared  that  a  substantial  increase  in  smuggling  is 
inevitable. 

China's  Trade  with  Principal  Countries 

The  order  of  importance  of  the  major  countries  trading  with  China  in  1937 
is  as  follows:  United  States,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  with  com- 
bined totals  for  their  imports  and  exports  of  Standard  $420,000,000,  $235,000,000, 
$219,000,000,  and  $192,000,000  respectively.    As  compared  with  the  values  for 

1936  these  figures  represent  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  an  increase  of 
Standard  $49,000,000,  for  Japan  a  decline  of  $20,000,000,  for  Germany  an  increase 
of  $30,000,000,  and  for  Great  Britain  an  increase  of  $17,000,000.  Considering 
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imports  alone,  the  United  States  in  1937  was  credited  with  19-80  per  cent  of 
China's  total  import  trade;  Japan,  15-76  per  cent;  Germany,  15-34  per  cent; 
and  Great  Britain,  11-70  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  exports,  the  United  States 
absorbed  27-61  per  cent  of  China's  total  export  trade  in  1937;  Japan,  10-06  pe~ 
cent;  Great  Britain,  9-59  per  cent;  and  Germany,  8-65  per  cent.  It  is  interest 
ing  to  note  that  Hongkong's  share  of  the  import  trade  of  China  during  1937  wafe 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total,  whereas  this  port's  share  of  the  export  trade 
amounted  to  19-38  per  cent.  Hongkong  is  an  entrepot  port  for  China's  export 
trade,  and  the  hostilities  in  the  North  during  the  latter  part  of  1937  served  to 
increase  its  importance. 

Excluding  Hongkong,  ten  countries  purchased  more  than  they  sold  to 
China,  the  principal  ones  being  the  United  States  and  France.  Countries  having 
the  major  excess  of  exports  to  China  were  Netherlands  India,  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  in  millions  of  Chinese  silver  standard  dollars  the 
total  imports  from  the  twelve  principal  supplying  countries  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  imports  recorded  during  1935  and  1936,  with  the  percentage 
and  rank  of  each  country:  — 


China's  Imports  by  Principal  Supplying  Countries 


1935 

1936 

1937 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

$ 

Rank 

% 

$ 

Rank 

% 

$ 

Rank 

% 

925 

100.00 

944 

100.00 

953 

100.00 

175 

i 

18.93 

186 

i 

19.64 

189 

i 

19.80 

140 

2 

15.03 

154 

2 

16.26 

150 

2 

15.76 

103 

3 

11.09 

150 

3 

15.91 

146 

3 

15.34 

Great  Britain  .  . 

98 

4 

10.48 

110 

4 

11.70 

111 

4 

11.70 

Netherlands  India  . 

58 

6 

6.18 

74 

5 

7.88 

81 

5 

8.47 

French  Indo-China . . 

60 

5 

6.74 

18 

10 

1.91 

30 

6 

3.14 

18.5 

12 

1.98 

26 

6 

2.75 

28 

7 

2.97 

British  India  (incl. 

2.17 

35 

8 

4.02 

25 

>71  :' 

2.62 

21 

8 

20.3 

11 

2.17 

18 

11 

1.88 

17 

9 

1.83 

20.4 

10 

2.18 

20 

8 

2.00 

17 

10 

1.79 

37 

7 

4.12 

16 

12 

1.69 

16 

11 

1.71 

27 

9 

2.97 

19 

9 

2.00 

16 

12 

1.66 

Trade  with  the  United  States 

During  1937  China  continued  to  import  more  from  the  United  States  than 
from  any  other  country,  but  Japan  was  doing  well  up  until  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, and  no  doubt  might  have  surpassed  the  United  States  had  peaceful  con- 
ditions obtained  until  the  end  of  the  year.  However,  a  considerable  falling  off 
in  the  chief  export  items  from  the  United  States  to  China  is  evident,  and  the 
decline  appears  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  Raw  cotton,  kerosene,  and  leaf 
tobacco  were  formerly  the  chief  commodities  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and 
in  1931  an  important  business  was  done,  valued  at  273,000,000  gold  units.  By 
the  end  of  1936  the  total  value  of  imports  had  fallen  to  82,000,000  gold  units, 
and  the  imports  of  raw  cotton,  kerosene,  and  leaf  tobacco  had  fallen  to  modest 
proportions.  The  decrease  in  imports  of  petroleum  products  from  that  country 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  for  the  oil  companies  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  the  chief  source  of  supply.  The  total  imports  of  raw  cotton  and 
tobacco  have  fallen  off  due  to  the  great  increase  in  local  production. 

The  principal  increases  in  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  by 
groups  were  as  follows,  values  being  expressed  in  millions  of  gold  units:  metals 
and  ores,  from  7-4  to  12-7;  machinery  and  tools,  from  3-1  to  4;  vehicles  and 
vessels,  from  5-9  to  7-3;  tobacco,  from  6-9  to  8-6;  chemicals  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, from  1-7  to  2-4;  and  kerosene  oil,  from  4-2  to  7-1. 
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Decreases  occurred  in  the  import  of  raw  cotton,  which  declined  in  value 
from  4-1  to  1-2;  miscellaneous  metal  manufactures,  from  7-7  to  5-3;  dyes,  pig- 
ments, paints,  and  varnishes,  from  3-5  to  2-8;  timber,  from  4-7  to  3-7;  and 
sundries,  from  15-8  to  9-9.  The  latter  item  as  a  matter  of  policy  usually 
includes  purchases  of  military  equipment  and  supplies,  including  aircraft  for 
military  purposes. 

Trade  with  Japan 

The  recorded  import  figures  from  Japan  show  a  slight  increase,  but  if  the 
value  of  the  smuggled  goods  could  be  ascertained  and  added  thereto,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  Japan's  imports  would  result.  The  major  increases  in  recorded 
Japanese  imports  appeared  under  cotton  piece-goods,  which  rose  in  value  (ex- 
pressed in  millions  of  gold  units)  from  3-7  to  5;  machinery  and  tools,  from 
7-4  to  9-8;  and  sugar,  from  2-9  to  3-2. 

Decreases  were  recorded  under  wool  and  manufactures  thereof,  from  4*2 
to  4;  metals  and  ores,  from  9-5  to  7-6;  vehicles  and  vessels,  from  3-2  to  2-4; 
fishery  and  sea  products,  from  5  to  3-2;  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals,  from 
4-8  to  4-1;  books,  maps,  paper,  and  wood-pulp,  from  4-2  to  3-9;  and  sundries, 
from  6-6  to  5-2. 

Japan  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  obtain  a  large  percentage  of  China's 
import  trade  in  normal  times  due  to  the  ability  of  Japanese  firms  to  quote  low 
prices  on  many  manufactured  items  required  by  China,  their  proximity  to  the 
market,  facilities  for  quick  delivery,  etc.,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  China's 
requirements. 

Trade  with  Germany 

Germany's  export  trade  to  China  has  developed  very  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  only  a  slight  decrease  in  imports  occurred  in  1937.  A  good 
deal  of  Germany's  outstanding  success  has  been  due  to  the  policy  of  granting 
more  generous  credit  terms  than  manufacturers  of  other  nations  were  prepared 
to  accord  Chinese  buyers.  In  addition,  Germany  was  prepared  to  assume  extra- 
ordinary credit  risks,  which  may  be  indicative  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
China.  Also,  apart  from  quoting  extremely  competitive  prices,  German  export- 
ing interests  are  actively  represented  throughout  China,  and  the  services  of 
expert  technical  men  are  freely  provided  when  required. 

There  is  no  outstanding  feature  in  the  export  trade  of  Germany  with 
China  for  1937,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Germans.,  have  achieved  a  remark- 
able development  in  their  trade  with  China  during  the  past  few  years,  and  their 
aggressive  policy  has  been  well  rewarded. 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  into  China  in  1937  showed  a  fractional,  increase 
over  those  for  1936,  but  there  was  little  variation  in  the  chief  items.  There  was 
some  increase  in  the  importation  of  wool,  carded  or  combed,  and  waste  wool, 
the  total  rising  from  5*7  million  gold  units  to  6-9  million  gold  units.  Metals 
and  ores  increased  in  value  from  8-7  million  to  10-1  million;  machinery  and 
tools,  from  5-1  million  to  5-8  million;  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  from  1  million 
gold  units  to  2  million  gold  units.  The  import  of  cotton  piece-goods  declined 
from  1-4  million  gold  units  to  1-1  million  gold  units;  vehicles  and  vessels  fell 
from  5-2  million  to  2  million;  paper  and  all  articles  made  of  paper,  not  other- 
wise recorded,  from  3  million  to  2-4  million;  and  sundries,  from  4-3  million 
gold  units  to  3-8  million  gold  units. 

There  are  certain  vital  aspects  of  Great  Britain's  connection  with  China 
that  are  not  closely  reflected  in  the  trade  figures  covering  imports  and  exports. 
For  several  decades  back  British  interests  have  shared  prominently  in  the 
development  of  China.    The  investment  of  British  capital  is  heavy,  and  the 
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protection  of  British  interests  is  a  problem  which  became  acute  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities  and  is  still  a  pressing  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  outcome  of  the  current  hostilities  will  be  favourable  to  a  continuation  of 
the  economic  development  of  China  through  British  enterprise. 

Trade  with  Canada 

Canada's  total  trade  with  China  is  not  of  great  importance,  although  that 
country  provides  a  useful  market  for  several  of  Canada's  principal  export  com- 
modities. During  the  year  under  review  China's  imports  from  'Canada  amounted 
to  only  1-79  per  cent  of  the  total,  whereas  the  exports  to  Canada  were  0*85 
per  cent  of  China's  total  exports. 

Imports  from  Canada  declined  from  Chinese  Standard  $19,782,000  in  1936 
to  $17,093,000  in  1937,  the  decrease  being  readily  accounted  for  by  the  drastic 
curtailment  of  trade  during  the  August-December  period.  Shipments  of  timber, 
railway  sleepers,  and  newsprint  fell  off,  all  of  which  are  important  items  in 
Canada's  export  trade  to  China.  Base  metals,  chiefly  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminium, 
registered  an  increase;  these  commodities  are  of  a  type  that  will  render  trade  in 
them  essential  when  peaceful  conditions  are  restored  and  the  period  of  recon- 
struction begun. 

A  detailed  review  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  China  during  1937  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

China's  Exports  to  Principal  Countries,  1935-37 

In  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  statistics  the  trade  of  China  is  distributed 
among  forty -two  countries;  the  first  twelve,  which  include  Canada,  accounted 
for  88-41  per  cent  of  China's  total  exports  in  1937. 

It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  six  countries  accounted  for  79-18  per 
cent  of  the  trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  these  principal  buy- 
ing countries  as  compared  with  1935  and  1936,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  export  trade  up  until  the  end  of  July  was  in  a  buoyant  and  flourishing 
condition.  The  export  totals  credited  to  Hongkong  are,  of  course,  largely  ficti- 
tious, as  the  bulk  of  China's  produce  exported  to  Hongkong  is  later  re-exported 
to  various  destinations.  In  this  connection,  China's  real  sales  to  Canada  are 
very  much  greater  than  those  shown  in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  returns, 
because  a  large  part  of  Canada's  purchases  from  China  are  routed  via  Hong- 
kong, the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  and  are  therefore  not  recorded  in 
Canada's  favour. 

China's  Exports  to  Chief  Buying  Countries 


1935 

1936 

1937 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

$ 

Rank 

% 

$ 

Rank 

% 

$ 

Rank 

% 

Total  exports    . . 

576 

100.00 

706 

100.00 

838 

100.00 

United  States  . . 

136 

i* 

23.67 

186 

i' 

26.36 

231 

i' 

27.61 

95 

2 

16.47 

107 

2 

15.0>7 

162 

2 

19.38 

82 

3 

14,24 

102 

3 

14.48 

84 

3 

10.06 

Great  Britain  .... 

49 

4 

8.58 

65 

4 

9.18 

80 

4 

9.59 

29 

6 

5.02 

39 

5 

5.54 

72 

5 

8.65 

29 

5 

5.07 

30 

6 

4.30 

32 

6 

3.89 

Straits  Settlements 

and  F.  M.  S.  .. 

13 

9 

2.24 

16 

9 

2.22 

19 

7 

2.29 

British  India  (in- 

cluding Burma) 

20 

7 

3.53 

19 

7 

2.64 

16 

8 

1.94 

Netherlands    . . 

15 

8 

2.65 

17 

8 

2.34 

14 

9 

1.70 

French  Indo-China 

6 

11 

0.98 

10 

10 

1.40 

13 

10 

1.53 

11 

10 

2.01 

10 

11 

1.38 

7 

11 

0.92 

4 

12 

0.73 

5 

12 

0.75 

7 

12 

0.85 
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MARKET  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  SOUTH  WALES  AND  THE 

MIDLANDS 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  1,  1938. — As  a  fair  quantity  of  Canadian  iron  and  steel  goes 
to  the  Midlands,  the  industrial  centre  for  which  is  Birmingham,  and  to  the  West 
of  England,  some  of  it  being  discharged  on  the  way  for  rerolling  at  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  it  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  shippers  in  Canada  to  learn 
that,  following  the  recommendation  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee, 
the  low  rates  of  duty  which  have  been  operating  since  July  last  for  semi- 
manufactured iron  and  steel,  such  as  billets,  blooms,  and  bars,  were  allowed  to 
expire  on  March  31,  1938.  The  rates  which  will  now  be  effective  will  be  those 
which  were  in  force  before  and  up  to  July  7  of  last  year. 

As  semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel  products  of  Empire  origin  enter  the 
United  Kingdom  duty  free,  the  new  tariff  will  not  adversely  affect  Canadian 
shipments.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reassuring  to  learn,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  present  unsettled  conditions  in  many  of  the  world's  markets,  that  the  Cana- 
dian position  will  be  improved  from  the  fact  that  higher  duties  will  be  imposed 
on  these  commodities  originating  in  foreign  countries.  Agents,  representing 
Canadian  interests  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  expect  to  secure  increased 
business  for  their  principals. 

For  licensed  imports  the  new  rates  will  be  from  20  per  cent  to  334  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  instead  of  12J  per  cent  as  formerly,  according  to  the  products  con- 
cerned. Unlicensed  imports  are  those  from  non-cartel  countries  not  accorded 
favoured-nation  treatment  and  quantities  in  excess  of  the  cartel  quota  of 
525,000  tons.  Licensed  imports  from  cartel  countries  or  from  countries  enjoying 
favoured-nation  treatment  will  now  be  assessed  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  2\  per  cent  as  formerly. 

general  position 

The  heavy  demand  last  year  for  raw  and  semi-finished  material  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  prices  to  high  levels.  An  acute  shortage  of  raw  materials 
occurred  when  manufacturers,  finding  that  deliveries  were  lagging  and  fearing 
that  they  might  run  short  of  supplies,  booked  orders  beyond  their  immediate 
needs.  To  ease  the  situation,  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  recom- 
mended a  reduction  in  the  duties  and  a  widening  of  the  quota  restrictions.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  stepping  up  of  iron  and  steel  consumption  on  the  Continent, 
partially  the  result  of  widespread  rearmament,  the  cartel  areas  found  them- 
selves, in  the  main,  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  reduction  in  the  British  tariff,  and  it  was  not  until  the  new  rates  had  been 
in  force  some  time  that  supplies  commensurate  with  requirements  began  to  flow 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

When  the  duties  were  lowered  last  July,  it  was  planned  that  they  would 
be  restored  on  March  31,  1938,  if  conditions  became  easier.  At  that  time  it  was 
fully  realized  that  world  prices,  as  well  as  those  in  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
rising,  and  that  some  action  had  to  be  taken  to  relieve  the  situation  in  order 
that  manufacturers  could  secure  at  least  some  of  their  requirements  on  favour- 
able terms,  so  as  to  maintain  home  prices  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Finally,  however,  when  sufficient  stocks  had  been  accumulated,  the  buying 
of  raw  material  by  manufacturers  eased  off.  This  more  or  less  explains  the 
position  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  situation,  therefore,  has  changed.  The  contraction  of  orders  has  allowed 
deliveries  to  catch  up  with  commitments.  The  recession,  while  considered  tem- 
porary, nevertheless  calls  for  some  curtailment  of  the  indiscriminate  entry  from 
abroad  of  semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel. 
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The  shrinkage  of  trade  in  this  section  of  a  great  industry  is  largely  in  non- 
fabricated  material,  and  is  due  to  the  temporary  removal  of  import  restrictions — 
a  timely  policy  which  has  allowed  manufacturers  to  build  up  reserve  stocks. 

Imports 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof 
for  the  years  ended  December  31, 1935  and  1937,  amounted  to  1,151,929  tons  (of 
2,240  pounds)  and  2,039,463  tons  respectively.  The  largest  proportional  increase 
was  in  the  tonnage  which  arrived  from  the  United  States — from  10,008  tons  for 
1935  to  315,412  tons  for  1937.  Imports  from  Canada  during'the  same  two  years 
increased  from  91,620  tons  to  163,738  tons. 

Analysing  the  figures  for  1937,  the  commodities  which  make  up  the  total 
of  this  group  are  roughly  as  follows:  pig  iron,  31  per  cent;  blooms,  billets,  and 
slabs,  21  per  cent;  bars,  rods,  angles,  and  castings,  24  per  cent;  all  other  sorts, 
24  per  cent. 

The  total  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  imported 
for  the  two  months  ending  February,  1936  and  1938,  are  respectively  243,148 
tons  and  539,117  tons.  Shipments  from  Canada  amounted  to  20,624  tons  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1936  and  30,159  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1938.  The 
largest  proportional  increase  was  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  shipments 
from  this  source  amounting  to  2,727  tons  for  January  and  February,  1936,  and 
117,647  tons  for  January  and  February,  1938. 


BRITISH   INDUSTRIES   FAIR,  1938 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  25,  1938. — The  British  Industries  Fair,  which  recently  con- 
cluded its  24th  annual  exhibition  in  London  and  Birmingham  was  the  largest  so 
far  held.  It  extended  over  a  period  of  eleven  days.  As  formerly,  the  fair  com- 
prised three  distinct  sections,  two  in  London  and  one  in  Birmingham.  The 
London  sections  were  located  at  Olympia,  which  has  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  at  Earl's  Court,  the  new  exhibition  quarters  which  were  used  for  the 
first  time  and  in  which  the  Empire  and  Canadian  sections  were  housed.  The 
total  floor  area  of  the  fair  this  year  was  856,477  square  feet,  made  up  as  follows: 
Oympia,  293,734  square  feet;  Earl's  Court,  358,683  square  feet;  and  Birming- 
ham, 304,060  square  feet. 

The  Canadian  sections  at  Earl's  Court  and  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham, 
occupied  8,672  square  feet  as  compared  with  7,631  square  feet  in  1937.  The 
increase  was  the  result  of  additional  space  being  available  in  the  Earl's  Court 
building,  where  the  Canadian  section  was  located  for  the  first  time. 

Attendance 

The  total  attendance  at  all  sections  of  the  fair  was  greater  this  year  than 
in  1937 — 380,031  as  compared  with  375,386  a  year  ago.  In  the  Olympia  and 
Earl's  Court  sections  in  London  the  attendance  of  home  and  overseas  buyers 
totalled  188,999,  of  which  17,646  were  from  abroad. 

All  sections  of  the  fair  were,  according  to  official  reports,  fully  as  successful 
as  in  years  past,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  an  increased  volume  of  business 
placed. 

Earl's  Court  Section,  London 

The  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  section  at  Earl's  Court  this  year 
totalled  41  as  compared  with  40  last  year.  A  great  variety  of  goods  was  on 
display,  including  several  lines  entirely  new  to  this  market.    The  Canadian 
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Exhibition  Commission  also  supplied  several  exhibits,  while,  in  accordance  with 
the  customary  practice,  a  section  was  suitably  arranged  as  a  shop  where  samples 
of  Canadian  foodstuffs  were  sold.  Canadian  goods  were  also  displayed  at  a 
number  of  other  points  in  Earl's  Court  and  Olympia  by  Canadian  firms  who  for 
special  trade  reasons  wished  to  be  located  in  those  sections  of  the  fair  devoted 
to  their  particular  products.  A  trade  information  bureau  was  also  maintained 
in  the  Canadian  section,  where  inquiries  were  dealt  with  by  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  London. 

Birmingham  Section 

L.  H.  Atjsman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  engineering  and  hardware  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  was 
held  at  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  total  attendance  of  156,445  during  the  eleven  days 
of  the  fair  established  a  record  and  showed  an  increase  of  3,796  over  last  year's 
figures. 

An  analysis  of  the  list  of  overseas  buyers  attending  the  fair  at  Birmingham 
shows  that  the  majority  of  the  European  visitors  came  from  Holland,  Belgium, 
Scandinavia  and  Poland;  those  from  Australia,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand 
were  most  numerous  among  Empire  buyers.  There  were  also  many  visitors  from 
South  America  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Birmingham  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  is  devoted  to  the 
heavy  industries  of  the  country  and  the  Empire.  It  is  in  effect  a  huge  market 
in  which  the  buyer  can  see  and  compare  the  respective  merits  of  a  wide  range  of 
products  without  travelling  long  distances  to  visit  the  various  manufacturing 
plants.  While  the  fair  facilitates  the  task  of  the  buyer,  it  also  stimulates  the 
manufacture  of  new  and  improved  products. 

Business  Results 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  British  Industries  Fair 
in  terms  of  the  actual  volume  of  orders  placed  during  its  duration.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  industries,  where  the  necessity  for 
making  decisions  respecting  specifications  and  other  details  militates  against  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  business  at  the  stands.  Several  engineering  firms, 
however,  reported  inquiries  and  orders  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  year  ago. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  electrical  and  gas  sections,  where  a  prominent 
feature  was  the  display  of  thermostatic  control  equipment  of  all  sorts  for  both 
domestic  and  industrial  use.  Labour-saving  devices,  electric  and  pneumatic 
portable  tools,  heating  and  cooking  appliances,  street  lighting  equipment  (both 
gas  and  electric),  meters,  and  switches  were  among  the  many  lines  in  which 
good  business  was  done. 

In  the  building  and  hardware  sections,  kitchen  and  garden  utensils  of  all 
kinds,  washing  machines,  fireplaces,  and  plumbers  supplies  and  fittings  were  all 
in  keen  demand.  Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  demonstration  of  wood- 
working machinery,  for  which  there  were  many  inquiries  both  from  home  and 
abroad. 

The  success  of  this  year's  fair  at  Castle  Bromwich  can  be  gauged  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  already  many  exhibitors  have  applied  for  space  for  next  year, 
some  having  requested  that  their  display  areas  be  doubled. 

Canadian  Section 

The  Canadian  section  at  Birmingham  once  again  occupied  a  prominent 
position  near  the  main  entrance  and  attracted  a  great  amount  of  interest.  The 
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stand  itself  provided  an  attractive  background  for  the  various  government  and 
commercial  displays.  That  of  the  Government  included  exhibits  of  woods,  veneers 
and  flooring  from  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  and  a  representative  collection 
of  Canadian  minerals. 

The  displays  of  Canadian  products  arranged  by  individual  exhibitors 
included  several  types  of  washing  and  ironing  machines,  red  cedar  shingles, 
sectional  houses  or  huts  made  from  cedar  weatherboarding,  aluminium  kitchen- 
ware,  handles  and  turned  wood  goods,  ice  chests,  ice  cream  freezers,  wrenches, 
rock  wool,  and  mica. 

All  of  the  Canadian  exhibitors  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  inquiries  and 
orders  received  during  the  fair, 

IRELAND'S   EXCHEQUER  RETURNS 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  April  1,  1938. — The  end  of  the  financial  year  discloses  a  small  deficit 
of  £843,958  in  the  Exchequer  Returns  of  the  Government  of  Ireland,  total 
revenue  being  $31,208,583  and  total  expenditure  $32,052,541.  Last  year  the 
deficit  was  £192,978  on  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  similar  revenue.  It  is  probable 
that  the  deficit  will  be  met  by  borrowing,  and  when  the  budget  is  presented  to 
the  Dail  next  month  a  surplus  may  be  shown.  Government  policy  will  then 
decide  whether  there  will  be  reduced  taxation  or  increased  services.  The  latter 
have  steadily  increased  in  past  years. 

Increases  and  decreases  under  the  various  heads  of  tax  revenue  as  com- 
pared with  the  budget  estimate  are  as  follows: — 

Revenue       Estimates      Inc.  or  Dec. 


Customs  .  .  .   £9,683,000  £9,942,000  -£259,000 

Excise   5.920,000  6,204,000  —  284,000 

Motor  tax   1,115,000  1,100,000  +  15,000 

Estate  duty   1,285,000  1,200,000  +  85,000 

Stamps   1,013,000  1,030,000  -  17,000 

Income  tax   5,579,000  5,450,000  -4-  129,000 

Corporation  tax   635,000  634,000  +  1,000 

Excess  profit   97,000  119,000  -  22,000 


The  yield  from  customs  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  revenue,  and  if  the 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  at  present  under  negotiation,  is  consum- 
mated and  adversely  affects  this  income,  it  is  improbable  that  there  will  be  any 
relief  in  direct  taxation  this  year. 

At  present  the  per  capita  taxation  is  roughly  £10,  while  in  Northern  Ireland 
it  is  £9  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  £20.  This  country  has,  however,  no 
rearmament  problem,  but  economists  state  that  the  taxation  figure  is  high  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  of  the  country. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   SEED  POTATO  SITUATION 

J.  0.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  March  21,  1938. — The  production  of  table  potatoes  is  an 
important  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
More  than  sufficient  table  potatoes  for  domestic  requirements  are  grown,  and  in 
fact  quantities  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  territories,  chiefly  Portuguese 
East  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  It  is  estimated  that  the  area  devoted  to 
potato  growing  comprises  more  than  80,000  acres.  Production  is  widespread 
throughout  the  country,  with  concentration  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  Northern 
and  Southern  Transvaal,  and  the  Cape  Province. 
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Experience  has  proven  that  under  ordinary  growing  conditions  applying  in 
this  country  potato  stocks  deteriorate  rapidly,  and  that  after  a  few  years  the 
progeny  of  imported  seed  is  not  profitable  for  further  cultivation.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  considerable  quantities  of  seed  potatoes  are  imported  annually.  By 
far  the  largest  percentage  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Germany,  the 
Irish  Free  State,  and  Holland  obtaining  a  share  of  the  trade.  Growers  realize 
the  advantages  of  and  will  pay  the  higher  prices  prevailing  for  certified  seed  in 
order  to  secure  the  resulting  increased  yield  and  longer  productivity. 

Imports 

Seed  potato  imports  are  not  listed  as  such  in  the  annual  trade  returns. 
Figures  covering  the  imports  of  potatoes  are,  however,  supplied,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  during  the  calendar  years  1936,  1935,  and  1934: — 

Imports  of  Seed  Potatoes  into  South  Africa 


1936  1035  1934 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Country  of  Origin                   Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

United  Kingdom                        3,337,162  18,613  1,875,103  9,643  2,895,838  14,384 

Germany                                     226,281  1,014  217,662  987  329,046  1,071 

Irish  Free  State                          122,894  746  5,000  23  3,360  16 

Holland                                        75,820  336  49,876  205  115,798  590 

Other  countries                             06,207  224  273,198  792  1,027,000  4,443 


Total   3,828,364       20,933       2,420,839       11,650       4,371,042  20,504 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  table  potatoes,  it  will  be  realized  that  practically  the  entire 
total  of  potato  imports,  with  the  exception  of  those  listed  under  "  other  coun- 
tries," is  made  up  of  seed.  The  bulk  of  the  total  under  "other  countries"  is 
imported  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  may  com- 
prise both  table  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Types  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  Demand 

The  seed  potato  requirements  of  this  market  may  be  summarized  briefly 
under  the  following  headings:  (a)  early  seed  potatoes  similar  to  the  Early  Rose; 
(b)  seed  with  a  period  of  ripening  halfway  between  the  Early  and  Up-to-date 
varieties;  and  (c)  Up-to-date  variety. 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  seed  potato  demand  is  for  ordinary  crop 
variety,  which  is  met  at  the  present  time  by  the  Scottish  Up-to-date  seed.  The 
remaining  25  per  cent  is  divided  equally  between  early  and  half-way  seed. 
Egg-size  potatoes  are  the  most  popular  with  South  African  growers,  who  will 
not  buy  the  walnut  size.  Oblong-shaped  seed  between  1^  inch  and  2^  inches, 
with  smooth  clean  skins  and  good  eyes,  are  generally  specified.  The  Scottish 
Up-to-date  variety  possesses  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  South  African 
potato  growers  and  is  firmly  entrenched  on  the  market.  This  type  of  seed  potato 
is  in  such  favour  that  it  has  been  set  as  a  standard  which  must  be  met  by  ex- 
porters desirous  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  business. 

Date  of  Arrival,  Packing,  and  Prices 

Table  potatoes  are  available  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  from  one  or  other  of  the  principal  growing  areas  throughout  prac- 
tically the  entire  year.  Delivery  dates  for  seed  potatoes  vary  according  to  the 
different  growing  seasons.  Early  varieties  must  reach  the  Cape  Province  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  in  August.    Medium  or  half-way 
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varieties  between  the  early  and  main  crops  are  required  in  October.  The  main 
crop  of  Up^to-date  seed  should  arrive,  according  to  districts,  in  November, 
December,  and  January. 

Importers  prefer  100-pound  and  66-pound  cases.  Some  Canadian  shippers 
have  forwarded  seed  in  112-pound  cases,  but  packages  of  this  size  have  been 
criticized  by  dealers  owing  to  the  resulting  extra  duty  and  inland  freight  charges. 

Prices  quoted  for  Scottish  seed,  including  the  Up-to-date  variety,  during 
the  1937-38  season  ranged  from  17s.  to  18s.  per  case  of  100  pounds  c.i.f.  Cape 
Town.  The  lowest  quotation  was  for  orders  of  1,000  cases  and  upwards  and 
applied  only  to  orders  received  by  September  15.  The  price  increased  for  orders 
received  after  that  date,  being  18s,  for  quantities  of  1,000  cases  and  upwards. 
For  orders  of  less  than  1,000  cases  a  slightly  increased  price  was  demanded. 
Scottish  seed  in  66-pound  cases  was  offered  for  lis.  lOd.  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  for 
orders  of  1,000  cases  and  upwards  received  up  to  September  15. 

Possibilities  for  Sales  of  Canadian  Seed  Potatoes 

The  question  of  introducing  Canadian  seed  potatoes  into  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  been  given  considerable  attention  during  the  past  few  years. 
Experiments  conducted  with  sample  shipments  of  Canadian  seed  indicated  that 
at  least  two  of  the  varieties  tested  were  highly  adaptable  to  prevailing  growing 
conditions  in  certain  areas  of  this  country.  The  Canadian  varieties  tested 
included  Katahdin,  Irish  Cobbler,  and  Early  King.  The  average  yield  per  plot 
was:  Katahdin  342  pounds,  Irish  Cobbler  292  pounds,  and  Early  King  75  pounds. 
The  low  yield  of  the  Early  King  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seed 
was  insufficiently  sprouted  when  planting  took  place.  Small  trial  commercial 
shipments  of  Canadian  Warbas  and  Katahdin  were  made  for  the  present  grow- 
ing season.  These  have  been  sold  by  the  importing  seedsmen  to  farmers  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  Results  from  these  shipments  will  not 
be  known  for  some  considerable  time,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  seed  was 
in  excellent  condition  upon  arrival.  The  consignees  commented  favourably 
regarding  the  clear  bright  appearance  of  the  seed  and  the  fact  that  the  potatoes 
were  firm  and  sound  to  the  touch,  with  strong  healthy  shoots.  The  round 
shape  and  the  large  size  of  the  two  varieties  was  criticized,  mainly  due  to  the 
ingrained  preference  of  growers  for  the  Up-to-date  Scottish  variety,  which  is 
oblong  in  shape  and  from  1^  inch  to  2\  inches  in  length. 

The  complaints  regarding  the  size  and  shape  of  Canadian  certified  seed 
need  not  necessarily  restrict  their  sale  in  this  market.  They  arise  from  com- 
parison with  varieties  in  long  use  by  growers.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  fact 
that  Canadian  seed  can  be  shipped  to  arrive  in  excellent  condition  and  produce 
a  very  satisfactory  yield  will  undoubtedly  influence  potato  growers  when  Cana- 
dian varieties  become  known.  Therefore,  if  Canadian  seed  potato  exporters 
will  study  the  market  requirements  carefully  and  endeavour  to  meet  them  as 
far  as  possible,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  secure  a  share  of  the 
trade.  The  initial  business  will  not  reach  large  proportions,  as  the  popularizing 
of  Canadian  varieties,  unknown  to  growers  and  consumers,  must  necessarily  be 
a  gradual  process. 

Duties 

Seed  potatoes  from  all  sources,  including  Canada,  enter  South  Africa  under 
the  intermediate  rate  of  duty,  i.e.  2s.  per  100  pounds.  They  are  subject  to 
examination  at  the  port  of  entry  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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BUILDING  ACTIVITY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  March  19,  1938. — During  the  past  few  years  the  skyline  of 
Cape  Town's  business  section  has  been  steadily  changing,  as  old  buildings  dis- 
appeared and  new  office  buildings,  extending  many  stories  above  the  old  ones, 
have  taken  their  place.  In  1937  all  records  for  the  value  of  building  plans 
passed  in  any  one  year  were  broken  when  the  total  reached  £2,606,648  as  com- 
pared to  £2,498,739  in  1936,  £2,353,469  in  1935,  and  £1,112,260  in  1932. 

Present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  no  slackening  of  building  activity 
during  1938.  While  new  records  are  not  anticipated,  it  is  felt  that  1938  will 
equal  the  average  of  the  past  three  years,  or  a  monthly  expenditure  of  around 
£200,000.  Building  plans  passed  in  Cape  Town  numbered  185  in  January,  1938, 
with  a  value  of  £152,910,  in  February  228  plans  were  passed  with  a  value  of 
£293,235,  and  up  to  March  16  the  number  was  172  with  a  value  of  £85,000,  so 
that  the  estimated  monthly  expenditure  referred  to  above  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able. 

The  new  men's  hostel  to  be  built  at  the  Cape  Town  University,  costing 
£60,000,  is  the  largest  building  for  which  plans  have  been  passed  to  date  for 
1938.  In  value  this  is  followed  by  three  government  buildings,  a  school  to  cost 
£25,000,  an  aquarium  costing  £24,000  and  a  police  station  costing  £9,000. 
Towards  the  end  of  1937  there  was  an  appreciable  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
plans  passed  for  apartment  buildings  in  comparison  with  previous  months.  Since 
January  1,  1938,  however,  plans  have  been  passed  for  nine  new  apartment  build- 
ings costing  from  £4,500  to  £24,000. 

Construction  of  domestic  dwellings  was  well  maintained  throughout  1937 
and  is  continuing  this  year;  one  new  home  is  to  cost  £6,000,  and  a  group  of 
houses  £33,000. 

The  principal  projects,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  for  which 
the  plans  have  also  been  passed,  include  a  synagogue  costing  £7,500,  a  store 
£7,000  and  a  factory  £4,500. 

While  plans  and  details  have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  decided  upon,  it  has 
been  announced  that  the  railway  employees  in  Cape  Town  are  to  have  a  new 
sports  headquarters  costing  £28,000,  of  which  £20,000  will  be  spent  on  buildings. 

Slum  Clearance 

Cape  Town  has  in  hand  an  ambitious  scheme  for  the  total  elimination  of 
slums  and  the  re-housing  of  slum  dwellers  to  cost  £6,000,000.  The  necessary 
money  is  to  be  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  from  government  loans  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1920.  The  houses  are  to  cost  roughly  £350  to  £500  to  build,  and 
a  proposal  at  present  finding  favour  is  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £500,000  over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  12,000  houses  will  have  to  be  built,  which  would  accom- 
modate about  50,000  people.  As  the  tenants  who  would  occupy  these  houses 
could  not  afford  to  pay  rentals  which  would  cover  the  expenditure,  it  will  mean 
an  annual  deficit  of  possibly  £90,000  for  the  municipality,  which  in  turn  will 
mean  an  increase  on  the  rates  of  Id.  in  the  pound. 

In  the  realty  market  there  is  no  lack  of  buyers  for  moderately  priced 
residential  properties,  and  about  150  new  houses  are  required  each  month  to  take 
care  of  Cape  Town's  increasing  population.  The  majority  of  the  new  homes  are 
acquired  through  the  medium  of  housing  concerns,  or  building  societies,  on  the 
instalment  plan. 

Table  Bay  Harbour  Development 

The  Table  Bay  Harbour  expansion  scheme,  approved  last  year,  is  steadily 
progressing.    The  work  will  take  three  and  a  half  years  to  complete  at  a  cost 
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of  £6,000,000.  The  first  stage,  for  which  the  expenditure  is  £1,125,262,  is  well 
under  way,  the  contract  having  been  obtained  by  a  Dutch  firm,  The  Hollandsche 
Aanneming  Maatschappij.  This  stage  calls  for  the  reclamation  and  development 
of  the  foreshore. 

The  completion  of  this  scheme  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  Cape  Town 
as  plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  central  part  of  the 
city  as  well.  This  includes  the  provision  of  a  new  city  hall,  post  office,  railway 
station,  and  other  modern  buildings. 

Property  owners  in  Cape  Town  anticipate  that  the  Table  Bay  development 
scheme  will  stimulate  the  domestic  property  market.  While  a  large  area  of 
foreshore  is  to  be  reclaimed,  it  is  felt  that  this  addition  of, property  sites  will 
not  have  a  depressing  effect  on  locations  in  the  older  portions  of  the  city,  as 
properties  in  these  sections  are  already  changing  hands  at  enhanced  prices. 

Railway  Housing  Scheme 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  the  Minister  of  Railways  of  the  South 
African  Government  announced  details  of  a  new  housing  scheme  for  railway- 
men,  involving  an  expenditure  of  between  £3,000,000  and  £4,000,000.  This  was 
brought  about  through  the  findings  of  a  commission  that  the  rents  at  many 
centres  are  excessive.  It  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  administration  that  no 
employee  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  20  per  cent  of  his  salary  in 
rent. 

The  operation  of  this  scheme  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  from 
which  money  will  be  available  for  the  erection  or  purchase  of  houses  on  a  hire- 
purchase  basis  by  individual  members  of  the  staff;  the  erection  of  departmental 
houses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  staff  at  centres  where  the  scheme  is  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  local  authorities,  utility  companies,  or  private  enterprise; 
and  the  provision  of  suitable  housing  schemes  by  local  authorities  or  utility 
companies. 

The  application  of  this  scheme  presents  certain  difficulties — as  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  is  transferred  after  he  had  purchased  a  house — but  it  is  felt 
that  these  can  be  overcome  satisfactorily.  The  general  opinion  of  the  staff  is 
against  the  building  of  houses  in  the  form  of  railway  camps,  except  in  certain 
instances  where  a  large  piece  of  land  is  available  and  a  "  garden  city  "  is  built. 
As  much  latitude  as  possible  will  be  allowed  the  individual  in  the  selection  of 
sites  on  which  to  build. 

Assistance  to  Police 

In  addition  to  the  above  housing  scheme  for  railwaymen,  the  Government 
will  assist  the  police  to  live  more  cheaply  by  arranging  that  not  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  their  salaries  need  be  paid  out  in  rent.  In  general  this  scheme  pro- 
vides that,  where  possible,  houses  or  apartments  will  be  built  or  bought  for 
policemen,  to  whom  they  will  be  let  at  rentals  laid  down  in  the  police  regulations. 
Buildings  will  be  constructed  or  properties  acquired  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
larger  areas  in  the  Union  where  the  housing  problem  is  most  acute.  It  is 
expected  that  this  scheme  will  cost  £40,000  per  year  and  some  2,000  policemen 
are  to  benefit. 

The  Government  may  decide  also  to  institute  further  schemes  for  other 
government  employees,  as  there  has  been  a  strong  agitation  during  recent  months 
by  civil  servants  throughout  the  Union  against  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  in 
which  rents  have  figured  prominently  in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place. 

Activity  in  Other  Centres 

Increased  building  activity  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  is  also  reported. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  year,  the  value  of  building  plans  passed  in  February 
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1938,  in  Johannesburg  exceeded  £1,000,000,  the  actual  amount  being  £1,013,440. 
Schemes  costing  nearly  £2,500,000  are  under  consideration  for  extensive  develop- 
ment of  Durban  Harbour,  which  includes  £1,750,000  for  new  wharves  and  ware- 
houses. East  London  has  completed  financial  arrangements  for  the  erection  of 
150  houses  at  a  cost  of  £60,977,  as  part  of  a  housing  scheme.  In  1937  Port 
Elizabeth  established  a  building  record,  when  plans  valued  at  £1,025,902  were 
passed,  and  indications  are  that  figures  for  1938  will  approximate  that  amount. 
Tenders  have  been  called  for  a  number  of  additions  to  schools  throughout  the 
Cape  Province,  and  some  of  the  municipalities  have  under  consideration  projects 
for  new  housing  and  civic  buildings.  In  Stellenbosch  plans  for  a  new  town  hall 
to  cost  £50,000  are  nearing  completion.  These  extensive  construction  programs 
will  necessitate  large  imports  of  building  materials. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  BERMUDA 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  the  purpose  of  this  report  sterling  exchange  has  been  calculated  at  parity) 

New  York,  April  7,  1938. — Preliminary  comparative  import  trade  figures 
for  1937  have  been  made  available  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Bermuda,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  1936  and  1937  with  percentages  of  the 
total  trade  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply: — 

Imports  into  Bermuda  by  Countries 

1936  1937 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Increase 

$           of  Total  $  of  Total  Per  Cent 

Canada                                             1.345.418         14.6  1.539,765  14.5  14.1 

United  States                                    3.534.970        38.4  4,208,862  39.7  19.1 

United  Kingdom                                 3.012.772        32.7  3.496,289  32.9  15.9 

British  West  Indies                             154.660          2.4  214.647  2.0  4.7 

Other  countries                                  1,097:125         11.9  1,127,753  10.6  2.6 

Dutiable  packets1    22,803  0.3   


Total   9,193,545       100.0       10,610,119       100.0  15.4 


1  Dutiable  packets  for  1936  were  shown  under  the  respective  countries. 

While  Canada  has  increased  her  export  trade  with  Bermuda  from  $1,345,418 
in  1936  to  $1,539,765  in  1937,  a  gain  of  14-1  per  cent,  her  relative  trade  position 
with  regard  to  Bermuda  remained  at  approximately  the  same  level.  The  high 
percentages  of  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  imports  are  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  demands  of  United  States  tourists  for  their  own  branded  United 
States  manufactured  articles  and  for  English  wearing  material,  particularly 
woollens  and  many  products  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  upon  which  heavy 
import  duties  are  levied  in  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Bermuda 

Details  of  principal  commodities  imported  into  Bermuda  from  Canada  for 
the  calendar  years  1936  and  1937  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  with  the 
percentage  share  of  total  imports  for  each  item: — 

1936  1937 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Agriculture  supplies — 

$ 

of  Total 

$ 

of  Total 

  17,710 

88 

0 

9,083 

63 

2 

  6,425 

34 

5 

23.469 

72 

3 

  14,201 

23 
99 

0 

Hay  

  36.275 

9 

42,705 

98 

5 

  11,640 

47 

9 

54,033 

44 

1 

  101.550 

100 

0 

144.211 

99 

1 

Pollard  

  5,330 

36 

9 

16.077 

71 

6 
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Principal  Imports  into  Bermuda  from  Canada — Concluded 

1936  1937 

Agriculture  supplies — Con. 

Wheat,  whole  

Whisky  

Corn  

Fertilizers  

Building  materials — 

Cement  

Hardware  

Laths  

Lumber  

Paints  

Iron  and  steel  

Sanitary  fixtures  

Miscellaneous  material  

Clothing — 

Boots  and  shoes  

Rubber  goods  

Silk  clothing  

Silk  goods  

Other  

Domestic  animals  

Drugs  

Electrical  supplies  

Transport   

House  furnishings — 

Carpets  

Furniture  

Glassware  

Kitchenware  

Miscellaneous — 

Fancy  goods   

Paper,  wrapping  

Soap  

Stationery  

Food  supplies — 

Bacon  

Beef,  canned  

Beef,  fresh  

Beef,  smoked  or  pickled  

Biscuits  

Butter  

Cheese  

Eggs  

Fish,  canned  

Fish,  fresh  

Fish,  pickled  or  smoked  

Flour   

Fruit,  canned  

Fruit,  fresh  

Groceries  

Hams  

Jams,  jellies,  etc  

Lard  

Milk  and  cream,  canned  

Milk  and  cream,  fresh  

Mutton,  fresh  

Pork,  fresh  

Pork,  pickled  

Potatoes,  Irish  

Potatoes,  seed  

Poultry  and  game  

Salt  

Vegetables,  canned  , 

Vegetables,  fresh  

Yeast  

As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  percentage  of  total  bran  imports  from 
Canada  into  Bermuda  has  increased  from  34-5  to  72-3,  the  approximate  value 
of  Canadian  shipments  for  1937  amounting  to  $23,500.  Canada  likewise  con- 
trols the  entire  trade  in  hay,  as  well  as  in  oats,  the  total  value  of  the  latter 
amounting  to  approximately  $144,000  per  annum.  Mixed  grain  and  pollard 
shipments  have  greatly  increased  in  the  past  calendar  year,  one  possible  explana- 
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tion  being  a  change  in  the  classification  of  imports  whereby  the  general  heading 
"cattle  feeds"  has  been  eliminated. 

Under  the  general  heading  "building  materials"  it  will  be  noted  that,  while 
imports  of  paints  from  Canada  have  increased  in  value  from  approximately 
$20,000  to  $24,500,  the  percentage  of  the  total  imports  supplied  by  the 
Dominion  increased  from  5*9  per  cent  to  31-7  per  cent. 

The  sharp  increase  in  imports  from  Canada  under  the  heading  "  silk  cloth- 
ing "  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  change  in  classification  from  "  other  silk  goods," 
there  having  been  but  minor  changes  in  this  class  of  trade  with  Canada.  One 
of  the  chief  items  included  under  this  heading  is  Canadian  silk  hosiery,  of  which 
the  Dominion  supplies  the  entire  imports  owing  to  a  very  considerable  tariff 
advantage  over  United  States  products. 

Under  the  item  "food  supplies"  Canadian  packers  have  considerably 
increased  their  shipments  to  Bermuda  of  bacon  and  canned  and  fresh  as  well 
as  smoked  and  pickled  beef.  Likewise  Canadian  cheese  has  held  its  prominent 
position,  accounting  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  requirements.  Flour  ship- 
ments have  increased  from  an  approximate  value  of  $121,000  to  $155,000.  Canned 
vegetables  are  another  item  of  considerable  importance  to  Canada,  her  share  of 
the  total  shipments  having  increased  from  60-5  per  cent  to  72-1  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  local  market  conditions,  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in 
potato  imports.  Despite  this,  however,  Canada  supplied  almost  the  entire 
market  requirements. 

Export  Trade 

The  value  of  produce  and  manufactures  of  Bermuda  exported  to  various 
countries  during  the  calendar  years  1936  and  1937  were  as  follows: — 


Bermuda  Exports  by  Countries 

1936  1937 

Total                                                                               $235,296  $157,080 

Canada                                                                          131,433  20,150 

United  Kingdom                                                                  160  77 

United  States                                                                 103,518  128,989 

British  West  Indies                                                             184  7,853 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1937  were  valued  at  $20,159  as  against  $131,433 
in  1936,  a  decrease  of  84-7  per  cent.  Exports  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  $103,518  in  1936  to  $128,989,  a  gain  of  24-4  per  cent.  The  value  of 
total  exports  from  Bermuda  decreased  by  approximately  33-2  per  cent  from  the 
1936  value.  The  principal  commodities  exported  to  Canada  were  cut  flowers, 
lily  bulbs,  onions,  potatoes,  and  vegetables. 

Bermuda  Government  Contracts 

Contracts  for  the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  in  Bermuda  are  largely  placed 
through  responsible  Bermuda  houses  located  in  Hamilton,  particularly  for  the 
supply  of  food  products  such  as  bacon,  cheese,  margarine,  potatoes,  onions,  fresh 
vegetables,  bread,  flour,  and  forage: 

Practically  all  forage  items  come  from  Canada,  Canadian  hay  and  oats 
being  invariably  supplied.  Considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  flour  and  cheese, 
as  well  as  potatoes,  are  also  supplied  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

With  certain  exceptions  contracts  in  connection  with  the  British  dockyard 
and  admiralty  buildings  are  likewise  placed  through  local  contractors,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  preferable  that  Canadian  firms  quoting  on  materials  for  such 
contracts  should  do  so  through  responsible  local  agents. 

Canadian  manufacturers  and  firms  dealing  in  food  products  who  desire 
information  or  assistance  with  respect  to  the  Bermuda  market  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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UNITED  STATES  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP  SITUATION 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  April  11,  1938.— The  United  States  entered  the  1938  maple 
syrup  season  with  supplies  of  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  at  the  lowest  levels 
in  several  years  and  with  a  good  demand  for  the  two  maple  products.  The  early 
crops  throughout  the  country  have  been  very  spotty,  and  in  the  New  England 
section,  where  operations  are  now  in  full  swing,  prospects  are  that  production 
will  be  about  normal,  with  considerable  improvement  in  output  as  compared 
with  1937.  Early  reports  indicate  that  wholesalers  are  quoting  the  producers 
higher  prices  than  last  year. 

Production 

The  following  table  shows  the  United  States  production  of  maple  sugar  and 
maple  syrup  and  the  average  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  the  years  1931  to 
1937,  as  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics: — 

Maple  Sugar  and  Maple  Syrup  Production,  1931  to  1937 


Total  Average  Prices 

Sugar        Syrup  Production  Sugar  Syrup 

made         made  as  Sugar  per  Lb.  per  Gal. 

Year                                              1,000  Lb.  1,000  Lb.  1,000  Lb.  Cents  Dollars 

1931                                                   1,646          2,213  19,350          25.7  1.72 

1932                                                    1,623          2,412  20,919          24.5  1.51 

1933                                                    1,288          2,186  18,776          20.8  1.18 

1934                                                    1,271          2,395  20,431          24.7  1.33 

1935                                                    1,704          3,377  28,720          26.5  1.42 

1936                                                      985          2,403  20,209  26.6  1.44 

1937                                                      990          2,562  21,486     


Figures  for  1937  are  preliminary,  and  prices  are  not  available.  One  United 
States  gallon  of  maple  syrup  is  equivalent  to  8  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 

During  the  period  1931  to  1937  the  average  number  of  trees  tapped  in  the 
United  States  was  about  12,000,000  per  year,  while  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion in  terms  of  sugar  was  approximately  20,000,000  pounds.  The  year  1935 
was  exceptional  in  that  there  was  a  large  increase  in  production,  principally  in 
maple  syrup,  over  previous  years,  the  total  amounting  to  28,720,000  pounds. 
However,  during  1936  production  returned  to  20,209,000  pounds,  about  average, 
and  in  1937  had  increased  to  21,486,000  pounds,  sugar  production  having  fallen 
off  about  50  per  cent,  while  syrup  production  was  about  normal. 

Producing  States 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  maple  sugar  are  the  States  of  Vermont 
and  New  York,  while  the  chief  producing  states  for  maple  syrup  are  Vermont, 
New  York,  and  Ohio. 

During  1935,  1936,  and  1937  Vermont  and  New  York  supplied  1,365,000 
pounds,  788,000  pounds,  and  708,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar  respectively,  as 
compared  with  the  five-year  average  (1928-32)  production  of  1,370,000  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  about  57  per  cent  in  the  past  two  years.  However,  the  production 
of  these  states  accounted  for  75  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  production. 
For  the  years  under  review  the  total  production  of  maple  sugar  in  the  United 
States  was  1,704,000  pounds,  985,000  pounds,  and  990,000  pounds  respectively, 
as  compared  with  the  five-year  average  (1928-32)  of  1,838,000  pounds. 

Production  of  maple  syrup  for  the  years  1935,  1936,  and  1937  in  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio  was  2,792,000  gallons,  2,010,000  gallons,  and 
2,035,000  gallons  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  five-year  average  (1928-32) 
of  2,085,000  gallons,  and  accounted  for  approximately  81  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  production.   Total  United  States  production  for  these  years  was  3,377,000 
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gallons,  2,403,000  gallons,  and  2,562,000  gallons  respectively,  as  against  the  five- 
year  average  (1928-32)  of  2,682,000  gallons. 

Imports 

In  order  to  meet  consumption  demand  for  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  import  large  quantities  of  these  products 
from  Canada.  Canadian  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  do  not  enter  the  retail 
trade  of  the  United  States  to  any  appreciable  extent.  They  are  almost  entirely 
commercial  products,  and  are  sold  wholesale  to  manufacturers  of  various  pro- 
ducts, such  as  tobacco  and  confectionery,  who  use  them  primarily  for  flavouring 
purposes;  to  blenders;  and  to  manufacturers  of  commercial  flavourings.  For 
the  period  1931  to  1937  the  average  annual  United  States  imports  of  these  pro- 
ducts were  approximately  4,154,381  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  United,  States  imports  of  maple  sugar  and 
maple  syrup  from  Canada  for  the  years  1931  to  1937: — 


Maple  Sugar  Maple  Syrup  Total 

Year                                  Lb.              $  Lb.               $              Lb  $ 

1931                                   1,628.781       294,0.87  130.687         14,861  1,760,468  308,948 

1932                                    2,628,124       465.734  60,714          5,283  2,688,838  526,448 

1933                                    2,973.583       524,262  369,855        23,447  3,343,438  547,709 

1934                                   2,976,348       455,212  1,316,079       116,679  4,292,427  571,891 

1935                                    1.919,663       283,496  2,468,233       202,841  4,387,896  486,337 

1936                                   6,206,384       982,691  3i04,850        46,279  6,511,234  1,028,970 

1937    6,136,363  933,406 


Statistics  for  1937  are  preliminary.  Separate  figures  for  maple  sugar  and 
maple  syrup  are  not  available. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  years  1935.  1936, 
and  1937  the  United  States  combined  imports  of  maple  sugar  and  maple 
syrup  amounted  to  4,387,896  pounds,  6.511,234  pounds,  and  6,136,363  pounds 
respectively.  In  1936  there  was  a  decided  decrease  in  imports  of  maple  syrup, 
the  total  being  304,850  pounds  as  against  2,468,233  pounds  in  1935.  On  the 
other  hand,  imports  of  maple  sugar  increased  from  1,919,663  pounds  in  1935  to 
6,206,384  pounds  in  1936.  Although  separate  figures  are  not  available  for  1937, 
estimates  indicate  that  imports  of  syrup  and  sugar  were  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  in  maple  sugar  imports  and  the  decrease  in  maple  syrup  imports 
in  the  past  two  years  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  under  the  Canada-United 
States  Trade  Agreement,  effective  January  1,  1936,  the  duty  on  maple  sugar 
was  reduced  from  6  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound,  while  the  duty  on  syrup  remained 
at  4  cents  per  pound.  As  it  requires  1^  pound  of  maple  syrup  to  make  1  pound 
of  sugar,  the  manufacturers  find  it  advantageous  to  import  the  maple  sugar. 

Prices 

With  the  present  supplies  of  maple  syrup  at  lower  levels  than  usual  and 
with  the  expectation  of  a  fair  crop  this  season,  first  reports  would  indicate 
that  the  wholesalers  are  quoting  the  producers  higher  prices  than  last  year,  with 
advances  ranging  from  .11  cents  to  22  cents  per  gallon  for  the  best  grades.  Whole- 
salers have  posted  the  following  prices  to  producers,  based  on  11  pounds  to  a 
gallon  of  maple  syrup:  fancy  syrup,  13  cents  per  pound;  No.  1  syrup,  12  cents; 
No.  2  syrup,  10  cents,  and  No.  3  syrup,  9  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale  prices  of 
maple  sugar  in  bulk  range  from  16  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound, 

First  arrivals  of  fancy  sugar  in  the  retail  market  have  been  selling  at  an 
average  price  of  75  cents  per  pound,  while  fancy  syrup  has  been  retailing  at  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  gallon. 

Duties 

The  duty  on  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  entering  the  United  States  is 
4  cents  per  pound.  An  imperial  gallon  of  maple  syrup  weighs  13-2  pounds  and 
is  equivalent  to  9-6  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 
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SEED  POTATO  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA  AND  URUGUAY 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  April  5,  1938. — Uruguay  imported  95,024  crates  (of  110 
pounds  net)  or  3,214  metric  tons  of  certified  seed  potatoes  for  the  crop  which 
was  planted  in  January-February  last.  Canada  supplied  13,620  crates,  mostly 
Green  Mountains,  although  some  Katahdins,  Irish  Cobblers,  Chippewas,  and 
Bliss  Triumphs  were  taken  as  well,  Germany  was  the  principal  supplier  with 
25,736  crates,  and  the  other  suppliers  were:  Denmark  21,,352  crates,  Poland 
13,513  crates,  United  Kingdom  10,000  crates,  United  States  7,000  crates  (Green 
Mountains),  Esthonia  3,000  crates,  and  Holland  767  crates. 

Uruguay  plants  two  crops  of  potatoes  annually.  A  small  acreage  is  planted 
in  January-February  and  the  main  crop  in  August. 

Crop  Situation  in  Argentina 

The  condition  of  the  Argentine  crop  now  indicates  that  production  will  meet 
fairly  closely  the  domestic  demand  for  table  stock  in  1937;  there  was  a  short- 
age last  year  which  left  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  some  8,000,000  bushels  from 
abroad  to  fill  local  consumption  requirements.  The  outlook  for  the  sale  of  any 
important  quantity  of  certified  seed  had  been  uncertain,  due  to  low  table  prices 
arid  the  prospect  of  a  large  over-supply  of  locally  grown  potatoes  that  would  be 
available  for  planting. 

The  continued  drought  experienced  this  season  has  kept  production  down 
to  a  nearly  normal  level  and  will  tend  to  encourage  growers  to  invest  in  certified 
seed  again.  Further,  a  disease  has  appeared  in  recent  weeks  which  will  dis- 
courage the  larger  and  more  intelligent  growers  from  planting  the  seed  repro- 
duced in  Argentina  this  year.  It  is  a  type  of  wilt,  apparently  unknown  in  North 
America  or  Europe,  which  appears  in  the  plants  from  imported  seed  of  all  varie- 
ties brought  from  every  country  that  supplied  seed  last  fall. 

In  view  of  these  recent  developments,  it  is  apparent  that  the  situation  as 
regards  the  reproduction  of  the  country's  seed  requirements  locally  from  im- 
ported foundation  stock  is  not  yet  normal.  Although  the  position  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  existing  last  year,  when  there  were  practically  no  potatoes 
for  either  consumption  or  planting,  there  should  be  a  good  demand  for  seed 
again.  Canada  supplied  approximately  half  of  the  2,000,000  bushels  of  certified 
seed  sold  in  Argentina  last  fall.  In  some  quarters  the  opinion  is  ventured  that 
this  country  may  possibly  take  during  the  next  season  half  the  quantity  pur- 
chased at  that  time.  However,  there  are  so  many  uncertain  factors  that  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  seed,  although  the  total 
requirements  should  be  considerably  less  than  was  the  case  last  fall. 

Varieties  in  Demand 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  useful  comparisons  in  respect  of  varieties, 
due  to  the  drought  this  year  and  the  possible  effect  of  the  new  disease  on  the 
growers'  attitude  towards  individual  varieties.  It  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  Katahdins  on  the  whole  have  given  the  best  results  this  season,  and 
some  growers  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  in  order  to  obtain  that  variety 
this  fall.  Uruguay  prefers  the  Katahdin.  This  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  rain 
experienced  this  year,  but  it  is  also  urged  that  the  Katahdin  retains  its  vitality 
when  replanted  in  successive  crops  better  than  other  varieties.  Green  Moun- 
tains will  be  in  demand.  Canadian  varieties  have  not  suffered  by  comparison 
with  European  this  season,  although  lower  prices  still  make  the  latter  attractive 
to  some  growers. 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

INDIES 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(At  present  exchange  fl.l  equals  Canadian  $0.55;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds) 

Singapore,  March  17,  1938. — Netherlands  India  comprises  a  group  of  islands, 
the  more  important  from  a  commercial  standpoint  being  Java  and  Madura, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes.  They  extend  some  3,000  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  1,200  miles  from  north  to  south  and  comprise  an  area  of  over  735,000 
square  miles.  Java,  the  most  highly  developed  and  most  populous  of  the  group, 
has  an  area  of  51,000  square  miles.  The  total  population  of  the  whole  group  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  65,000,000,  of  which  45,000,000  are  in  Java,  under 
10,000,000  in  Sumatra,  and  the  balance  distributed  throughout  the  other  islands. 
The  native  peoples  predominate  in  numbers,  there  being  only  some  250,000 
Europeans  and  1,250,000  Chinese. 

The  devaluation  of  the  guilder  in  September,  1936,  coincident  with  a  general 
world  revival  in  demand  for  raw  materials,  produced  an  immediate  improve- 
ment in  Netherlands  Indies  business  during  the  last  quarter  of  that  year,  and 
this  improvement  continued  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1937,  assuming 
almost  boom  proportions  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Increased  exports  at 
greatly  enhanced  prices  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  imported  goods  as 
the  native  purchasing  power  expanded.  Improved  conditions  in  the  rubber, 
coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  estate  industries  created  a  heavy  demand  for 
native  labour.  The  removal  of  the  special  export  tax  on  rubber  produced  on 
native-owned  estates  and  the  introduction  of  individual  allotments  on  these 
lands  at  the  beginning  of  1937  greatly  increased  the  natives'  income  from  this 
product. 

Food  crops  were  ample  in  most  districts,  permitting  the  natives  to  spend 
their  increased  income  on  imported  goods.  Nevertheless,  a  decline  was  notice- 
able from  May  onward.  From  September  until  the  close  of  the  year  the  decline 
in  business  in  other  parts  of  the  world  resulting  from  the  uncertain  economic 
and  political  situation  in  Europe  and  America  revealed  itself  in  reduced  demand 
and  falling  prices  for  Netherlands  Indies  products,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  activity  in  the  import  business.  A  further  disturbing  factor  was  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  China,  threatening  the  loss  or  at  least  reduction  of  sales  of  Nether- 
lands Indies  products  in  China  and  Japan,  and,  moreover,  upsetting  the  import 
trade,  which  has  become  so  dependent  upon  low-priced  Japanese  products  for 
the  native  consumers.  Despite  this  recession  during  the  last  quarter,  1937  was 
the  best  year  since  1932. 

Finance 

Government  revenues  from  taxes,  produce,  industry,  and  miscellaneous 
sources  increased  bv  27  per  cent  to  fl. 513,360,000  (Canadian  $282,425,000) 
against  fl. 401 ,242,000  in  1936  and  fl. 380,000,000  in  1935.  The  1937  revenues 
exceeded  the  estimates  by  over  fl.l 3 1,000, 000.  The  most  notable  improvement 
occurred  in  the  revenues  from  export  duties,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  a  levy  of 
2  per  cent  on  rubber  exports.  Tin  exports  also  contributed  heavily  to  the 
increase,  although  all  export  commodities  shared  in  the  improvement.  The 
figures  for  government  expenditure  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  the  esti- 
mates called  for  a  balanced  budget.  The  public  debt  increased  by  about  50  per 
cent  during  the  depression  years  and,  although  reduced  slightly  in  the  year 
under  review,  it  stands  at  fl.l, 400,000,000  (Canadian  $770,000,000).  The  esti- 
mates for  1938  indicate  that  with  increased  revenues  and  expenditures  a  balanced 
budget  is  still  expected.  With  retarded  business  activity  during  the  last  quarter 
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and  the  possibility  that  prices  for  export  products  will  continue  low  during  1938, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  revenues  will  not  reach  the  expected  totals. 

After  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  in  September,  1936,  it  quickly  attained 
a  new  fixed  level  and  has  remained  at  about  20  per  cent  below  its  par  value 
ever  since  with  practically  no  fluctuations. 


BANKING 


The  volume  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  rose  in  1937  to  a  maximum  of 
almost  fl.200,000,000  in  August,  falling  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  but  with 
the  average  for  the  year  at  fl.  19 1,000,000  as  against  the  1936  average  of  fl.159,- 
000,000.  Coins  in  circulation  increased  by  over  fl.  18,000,000  as  compared  to 
the  1936  total,  indicating  the  increasing  native  demand  for  cash.  The  monthly 
average  of  foreign  bills  handled  by  the  Java  Bank  totalled  fl.24, 500,000  in  1937 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  fl.23,470,000  for  the  period  1922-36. 

Also  significant  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  native  population  are  the 
returns  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  the  People's  Credit  Banks,  and  the 
village  banks,  all  of  which  show  increased  deposits  and,  by  comparison,  reduced 
withdrawals  and  lower  outstanding  loans.  The  returns  from  the  government 
pawnshops  which,  more  than  any  other  index,  reflect  the  financial  condition  of 
the  native  population,  shows  redemptions  in  excess  of  loans. 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES 


The  following  table  showing  index  figures  of  the  various  groups  of  stocks 
and  government  bonds  at  the  end  of  December,  1936,  August,  1937,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1937,  indicates  the  condition  of  various  commercial  enterprises  during  the 
year  under  review  (1928  equals  100) : — 

December  August  December 

Rubber  shares  

Trading  company  shares  

Tea  shares  

Tobacco  shares  

Sugar  shares  

Agriculture  bank  shares  

Bank  shares  

Railway  shares  

Shipping  shares  

Government  bonds  

The  general  index  of  share  values  at  the  end  of  December,  1937,  was  51  as 
compared  with  52  in  December,  1936,  and  31-3  in  December,  1935. 


1936 

1937 

1937 

77.7 

89 

56 

94.3 

110' 

91 

57.1 

70 

58 

46.8 

56 

45 

29.7 

43 

30 

36.2 

47 

35 

44.4 

51 

43 

33.9 

49 

40 

53.0 

84 

64 

100%6 

100% 

lOOVie 

Credit  Situation 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in  1937,  but  most  of 
these  involved  firms  or  individuals  doing  business  in  a  small  way.  The  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  China  upset  dealings  in  Japanese  goods,  and  the  large  import 
firms  curtailed  credits,  forcing  many  small  firms  out  of  business. 


Price  Indices  and  Cost  of  Living 

The  average  general  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  (1913  equals  100) 
for  imported  goods  was  93  in  January,  rose  to  101  in  July,  and  fell  to  96  in 
December  as  compared  with  87  in  December,  1936.  The  greatest  increases 
occurred  in  metals,  textiles,  and  foodstuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
index  of  export  prices  was  59  in  January,  falling  during  the  year  to  49  in  Decem- 
ber, a  level  below  that  of  October,  1936.  With  September,  1936,  equals  100, 
that  is  against  pre-guilder-devaluation  prices,  the  index  of  export  commodity 
prices  was  147  in  January,  1937,  rose  to  159  in  March,  and  fell  to  113  in  Decern- 
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ber.  Import  prices  on  this  same  basis  tended  upward  from  131  in  January  to  142 
in  April,  falling  to  135  in  December.  In  other  words,  much  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  devaluing  the  guilder  was  lost  by  the  close  of  the  year  under  review. 
The  index  number  for  the  cost  of  living  of  Europeans  rose  steadily,  standing 
at  99  in  December,  1937,  as  compared  to  90  in  December,  1936.  That  for 
natives  showed  a  greater  increase,  standing  at  74  in  December,  1937,  as  com- 
pared with  62  in  December,  1936.  Immediately  following  the  devaluation  of 
the  guilder,  the  Government  had  taken  steps  to  prevent  profiteering  and  the 
legislation  regulating  the  prices  of  essential  goods  was  continued  during  most  of 
1937.  Nevertheless,  living  costs  increased,  and  there  was  not  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  incomes  of  salaried  employees  and  estate  labourers,  although 
the  Government  gave  the  lead  by  increasing  salaries  of  less  than  fl.300  per 
month  by  5  per  cent.  By  permitting  free  importation  of  rice,  the  staple  diet  of 
the  people,  abnormal  increases  in  the  price  of  that  commodity  were  prevented 
during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Govern- 
ment circularized  estates  suggesting  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages  of 
employees,  and  it  is  expected  that  further  action  will  be  taken  if  the  wage  statis- 
tics for  these  and  other  industries  do  not  show  a  satisfactory  improvement. 

Commercial  Policy 

The  policy  followed  by  the  Netherlands  Indies  Government  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  imports  by  means  of  quotas  and  licences  was  continued  along 
the  same  lines.  During  the  depression  years  the  Government  assumed  a  greater 
control  over  the  business  life  of  the  country,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  control 
is  to  be  continued  as  a  permanent  feature. 

A  new  department  of  the  Government  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting the  Netherlands  Indies  in  economic  and  commercial  matters  in  Europe 
through  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Colonies  in  Holland.  Trade  agree- 
ments, most  of  which  contained  concessions  in  favour  of  Netherlands  Indies 
products  in  exchange  for  concessions  to  the  other  countries  for  goods  imported 
into  the  Netherlands  Indies,  were  signed  by  Holland  with  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Germany,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Australia. 

The  establishment  of  local  industries  continues  to  be  encouraged,  and  some 
changes  in  the  tariffs  to  that  end  became  effective.  New  ordinances  or  exten- 
sions of  old  ones  to  restrict  or  place  on  a  quota  basis  affected  such  commodities 
as  textiles,  sanitary  ware,  metal  ware,  soap,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  motor  car 
tires  and  tubes,  formic  acid,  packing  paper  and  a  number  of  other  commodities. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  total  trade  showed  a  remarkable  increase,  amounting  to  62  per  cent  over 
that  for  the  year  1936  and  totalling  Canadian  $795,850,000.  Imports  increased 
in  quantity  by  24  per  cent  and  in  value  by  76  per  cent;  export  quantities  by 
16  per  cent  and  values  by  55  per  cent.  The  volume  of  exports  exceeded  even  that 
for  the  peak  year  1929.  The  following  table  shows  imports  and  exports  by  volume 
and  value  for  the  past  three  years  as  compared  with  1929: — 

Favourable 

Imports  Exports  Balance 

1,000  M.  Tons    Fl.  1,000     1,000  M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000         Fl.  1,000 


1929   3,461  1,145,900  10,185  1,484,000  338,900 

1935   1,638  273,800  9,370  485,600  211,800 

1936   1,607  282,000  9,780  609,000  327,000 

1937   1,992  498,000  11,390  949,000  451,000 


IMPORTS 

Imports  totalling  Canadian  $273,900,000  increased  in  volume  and  value 
under  all  headings,  except  that  of  animals  and  plants.    Java,  with  its  teeming 
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population,  is  the  principal  buyer  of  imported  goods,  taking  53  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  and  65  per  cent  of  the  total  value  in  the  year  under  review,.  The 
principal  suppliers  remained  practically  unchanged,  with  Japan  as  the  main 
source  with  25  per  cent  as  compared  to  26  per  cent  in  1936;  Holland,  20  per 
cent  (16  per  cent) ;  United  States,  10  (under  8) ;  Germany,  8  (9) ;  Great  Britain, 
8  (7) ;  and  Singapore  7  per  cent  as  compared  with  10  per  cent  in  the  previous 
year.  The  decline  in  importation  from  the  transhipment  port  Singapore  is 
significant,  indicating  the  results  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  quota  and  licensing 
system  for  imports,  particularly  textiles. 

No  data  are  yet  available  in  local  statistics  with  regard  to.  Canada-Nether- 
lands Indies  trade;  complete  statistics  will  not  be  available  until  later  in  the 
present  year,  when  a  full  report  on  imports  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  will 
be  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  returns  show  that  Canada's  exports  to  the  Netherlands  Indies  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  November,  1937,  totalled  Canadian  $693,000,  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  over  the  previous  year's  figures. 

EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  exports  was  Canadian  $521,950,000,  and  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  was  greater  even  than  in  1929.  The  volume  exceeded  that 
peak  year  as  a  result  of  the  strong  demand  and  increased  quotas  on  the  export 
of  internationally  regulated  commodities  such  as  rubber,  tin,  sugar  and  tea. 
Values  were  affected  by  the  same  factors  and,  in  addition,  by  guilder  depreciation. 
An  outstanding  increase  occurred  in  the  exports  of  petroleum  products.  The 
Outer  Possessions,  i.e.  excluding  Java  and  Madura,  contributed  the  largest  share 
to  the  export  totals,  75  per  cent  in  volume  and  70  per  cent  in  value.  Holland 
purchased  19  per  cent,  the  United  States  18  per  cent,  Singapore  19  per  cent, 
United  Kingdom  5  per  cent,  Japan  over  4  per  cent,  and  Australia  under  4  per 
cent. 

Canadian  purchases  are  not  yet  shown  in  local  statistics,  but  according 
to  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Netherlands  Indies  exports  to 
Canada  for  the  year  ending  November,  1937,  were  valued  at  Canadian  $1,000,000 
as  compared  with  Canadian  $780,000  in  1936. 

Notes  on  Export  Commodities 

SUGAR 

The  production  of  this  crop  is  confined  to  East  Java,  where  the  greatest 
concentration  of  population  occurs,  and  the  welfare  of  the  industry  is  there- 
fore of  paramount  importance  to  millions  of  the  native  population.  The  fact 
that  sugar  export  has  fallen  from  24  per  cent  of  the  total  export  values  in  1928 
to  just  over  10  per  cent  in  1937  provides  the  explanation  for  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  East  Java.  Nevertheless,  the  position  is  somewhat  improved 
as  compared  with  1936  when  the  export  was  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
volume  of  exports  in  1937  was  1,142,500  tons  valued  at  fl.49 ,832,000  as  compared 
with  891,500  tons  at  fl.33,600,000  in  1936.  Larger  sales  were  made  to  Holland, 
Hongkong,  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  With  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  and 
the  introduction  of  international  sugar  restriction  as  from  May,  1937,  sugar 
prices  increased  and  were  higher  than  in  many  years.  Planting  in  1938  is  on 
the  basis  of  a  production  of  1,550,000  tons  as  compared  with  1,400,000  tons  in 
1937.  It  is  expected  that  the  position  of  the  sugar  industry  in  1938  will  be  much 
improved  and  will  offer  greater  opportunities  for  employment  to  the  natives. 
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RUBBER 

The  export  value  of  rubber  in  1937  was  31  per  cent  of  total  exports  as  com- 
pared with  23  per  cent  in  1936.  Native-grown  rubber  was  exported  to  a  total 
of  214,600  tons  as  compared  with  156,200  tons  in  1936.  Exports  of  rubber  pro- 
duced on  Europe  an- owned  estates  were  230,042  as  against  163,174  tans  in  the 
previous  year.  The  total  value  of  rubber  exports  was  fl.296,700,000  as  compared 
with  only  fl.86,700,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of  fl. 2 10, 000,000.  This  remarkable 
increase  in  the  value  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  heavy  export  duty 
was  charged  on  native  rubber  during  the  previous  year  in  order  to  restrict  produc- 
tion. As  from  January  1,  1937,  restriction  on  the  native  lands  was  on  the  same 
individual  estate  basis  as  on  European-owned  lands,  with  the  result  that  the 
native  growers  enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of  the  increased  returns  during  the 
year  under  review.  For  the  industry  as  a  whole  the  establishment  of  effective 
control  over  native  production,  formerly  an  unpredictable  factor,  has  been  most 
welcome  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  administration  of  the  Netherlands  Indies 
Government. 

With  the  contraction  of  demand  from  the  United  States  and  other  large 
buyers  during  the  closing  months  of  1937  and  the  consequent  drop  in  prices, 
the  outlook  for  1938  is  not  as  encouraging  as  at  the  beginning  of  1937.  Inter- 
national rubber  restriction  has  been  renewed  as  from  January  1, 1938,  and  under 
this  scheme  Netherlands  Indies  production  for  the  current  year  will  be  a  per- 
centage of  a  basic  production  amounting  to  540,000  tons  for  1938  and  631,500 
tons  for  1939. 

PETROLEUM 

This  product  showed  the  largest  increase  in  volume  of  exports,  the  total 
being  6,000,300  tons  valued  at  fl.  165, 223, 000  as  compared  with  5,321,000  tons 
valued  at  fl. 96,231, 000  in  1936.  It  is  Netherlands  Indies  second  largest  export 
commodity,  constituting  17  per  cent  of  the  total  value  and  52  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  exports. 

TEA 

Total  exports  in  1937  were  75,750  tons  valued  at  fl.48,940,000  (5  per  cent  of 
the  total  export  values)  as  compared  with  79,300  tons  valued  at  fl.42,900,000  in 
1936.  The  improvement  in  price  during  1937  is  revealed  in  the  increased  value 
despite  the  reduced  tonnage. 

TIN 

The  international  restriction  on  the  output  of  this  commodity  permitted 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  like  Malaya,  to  export  100  per  cent  of  the  basic  allotment 
during  the  first  quarter  and  1 10  per  cent  during  the  balance  of  1937.  Although 
prices  declined  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  averaged  higher;  with  the  produc- 
tion considerably  increased,  the  year  was  a  good  one  for  the  industry.  Exports 
in  1937  were  50,500  tons  valued  at  fl.77,900,000  as  compared  with  39,500  tons  at 
fl.46,100,000  in- 1936,  the  value  accounting  for  8  per  cent  of  the  country's  total 
exports.  With  the  exportable  quota  reduced  to  70  per  cent  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1938  and  prices  considerably  lower  than  at  this  tme  last  year,  the  outlook  is 
not  as  favourable. 

COPRA 

This  crop  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  producers,  and  upon  it  depends 
to  a  great  extent  the  purchasing  power  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. Exports  in  1937  declined  to  505,200  tons  as  compared  with  516,900  tons 
in  1936,  but  the  value  increased  from  fl.41,500,000  in  that  year  to  fl.62,500,000 
in  the  year  under  review. 
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VEGETABLE  OILS 

Coconut  oil  showed  a  marked  increase,  totalling  28,500  tons  valued  at 
fl.6,100,000  in  1937  as  compared  with  only  6,110  tons  valued  at  fl.800,000  in  1936. 
Palm  oil  exports  also  increased  from  172,700  tons  valued  at  fl.21,400,000  in  1936 
to  197,400  tons  valued  at  fl.26,100,000  in  1937. 

COFFEE 

There  was  a  good  crop  of  estate  coffee  in  1937,  and  average  prices  were 
substantially  higher.  Exports  totalled  99,700  tons  valued  at  fl.25,700,000  as 
compared  with  95,800  tons  at  fl.  15,500,000  in  the  previous  year. 

TOBACCO 

A  voluntary  internal  restriction  on  the  output  of  tobacco  is  still  in  effect, 
and  there  was  very  little  increase  in  the  exports  in  the  year  under  review. 
Exports  totalled  50,539  tons  valued  at  fl.34,941,000  against  49,659  tons  at  fl.32,- 
505,000  in  1936. 

OTHER  CROPS 

Other  export  crops  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  include  pepper,  maize,  tapioca, 
fibres,  kapok,  and  the  products  of  miscellaneous  native  industries.  The  tapioca 
industry  continued  to  improve,  exports  amounting  to  446,700  tons  valued  at 
fl.18,400,000  as  against  293,500  tons  at  fl.11,800,000  in  1936.  Pepper  exports 
again  declined  to  31,653  tons  valued  at  fl. 6,950,000  as  compared  with  79,700 
tons  valued  at  fl. 10,694,000  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  fibres  (sisal,  hemp, 
etc.)  increased  to  87,100  tons  valued  at  fl. 14,900,000  as  against  78,100  tons 
valued  at  fl.8,900,000  in  1936.  All  other  crops  increased  slightly.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  maize  crop,  one  of  the  natives'  important  foodstuffs,  was  satisfactory; 
exports  increased  by  50  per  cent  both  in  volume  and  value  in  the  year  under 
review  and  totalled  216,910  tons  valued  at  fl.6,749,000. 

In  recent  years  Java  has  become  practically  self-sufficient  as  far  as  rice, 
the  principal  foodstuff  of  the  natives,  is  concerned.  With  a  reduction  in  the 
planted  area  in  1937  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  reduced  production,  the 
Government  permitted  free  entry  of  rice  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Further  government  aid  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  distribution  of  phosphate 
fertilizers  is  projected  during  1938. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  native  population  is  likely,  in  time,  to  become  a 
serious  problem.  This  is  especially  true  of  Java,  where  there  was  a  natural 
increase  of  10,000,000  from  1921  to  1936  and  the  present  rate  of  increase  is  about 
1,000,000  annually.  Almost  all  the  available  land  in  Java  is  under  cultivation, 
and  unless  emigration  to  South  Sumatra  or  the  other  islands  is  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale  there  is  a  possibility  that  Java  will  shortly  be  unable  to  produce 
enough  food  for  its  population.  In  the  past  the  Java  natives  have  not  been 
willing  to  emigrate,  but  they  will  possibly  fall  in  line  with  government  policy 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  food  shortage. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  Government  has  been  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
textile  industry  in  the  Netherlands  Indies.  In  1932  the  duties  on  imported 
yarns  were  abolished,  and  since  1934  the  importation  of  sarongs  has  been  sub- 
ject to  restriction.  At  present  the  annual  production  amounts  to  almost  fl.10,- 
000,000  and  over  100,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  industry. 

BAUXITE 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  bauxite  deposits  on  the  island  of  Bintan 
came  into  prominence,  when  a  mining  company  was  formed  to  exploit  the 
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resources.  Production  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  was.  recently  announced 
that  the  company  is  giving  consideration  to  the  establishment  of  a  reduction 
plant  in  Sumatra  near  a  large  source  of  coal.  The  production  of  two  coal  mines 
in  the  area  under  consideration  has  greatly  increased  and  now  totals  some 
830,000  tons.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  was 
1,285,000  tons  in  1937. 

Am  Transportation 

Dutch  air  services  began  operation  several  years  in  advance  of  all  lines  at 
present  functioning  in  the  Far  East,  and  air  connections  with  Europe  have 
become  commonplace  to  residents  of  the  Netherlands  Indies.  In  addition  to 
the  link  with  Europe,  air  connections  with  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands  Indies 
Archipelago  have  been  efficiently  developed  by. a  local  company,  until  to-day 
all  important  cities  in  Java  are  served  by  at  least  daily  connections,  and  regular 
schedules  are  available  to  points  in  Sumatra  and  Celebes  and,  less  frequently, 
to  Borneo.  The  Australian  Government  has  granted  permission  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Java-Australia  service. 

Future  Prospects 

The  outlook  for  1938  is  not  too  favourable  if  the  prices  of  export  products 
during  the  whole  of  this  year  remain  at  the  same  level  as  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1937,  a  level  which  is  only  14  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  September,  1936, 
before  the  depreciation  of  the  guilder.  With  the  cost  of  living  considerably  higher 
than  it  was  in  September,  1936,  there  will  be  some  hardship  if  the  export  price 
level  does  not  rise  to  something  approaching  that  of  the  early  months  of  1937. 
The  revenues  of  the  Government  will  also  be  lower  as  a  result  of  the  reduced 
prices.  However,  the  favourable  factors  pointing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
native  purchasing  power,  at  least  in  certain  districts,  are  the  position  of  the 
native  rubber  producers  and  a  degree  of  stability  in  the  rubber  industry.  The 
prices  of  other  native  products  at  the  close  of  1937  were  considerably  lower  than 
at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  Nevertheless,  the  diversity  of  Netherlands  India's 
production  constitutes  a  firm  basis  for  the  national  economic  life  of  the  country, 
and  while  imports  will  not  likely  be  as  large  as  in  the  year  under  review,  they 
will  probably  be  maintained  at  better  levels  than  in  the  years  just  preceding. 

TRADE  OF  ITALY  IN  1937 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  March  7,  1938. — The  trade  of  Italy  for  1937  shows  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  value  for  both  imports  and  exports  over  1936  and  a  large  adverse 
trade  balance.  The  factors  which  have  influenced  the  trend  of  Italian  trade 
during  the  last  two  years  include  the  imposition  of  sanctions,  devaluation  of 
the  lira,  increased  prices,  and  heavy  shipments  of  military  supplies  to  the  African 
colonies. 

The  price  index  of  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that,  as  compared 
with  1936,  the  volume  of  imports  fell  slightly,  but  their  value  increased  by 
90  per  cent.  Exports  increased  by  25  per  cent  in  volume  but  by  only  37*4  per 
cent  in  value.  Compared  with  1934,  the  last  year  of  normal  trade,  imports  in 
1937  show  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent  in  volume  but  an  increase  of  98  per  cent 
in  value,  while  exports  increased  by  9  per  cent  in  volume  and  42  per  cent  in 
value. 

Sanctions  imposed  against  Italy  from  November  18,  1935,  to  July  15,  1936, 
disrupted  her  trade  with  all  countries.  Their  effect  was  felt  even  after  they  were 
lifted,  as  it  took  some  time  for  Italian  products  to  re-enter  certain  markets,  and 
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imports  from  countries  that  imposed  sanctions  could  not  be  resumed  before 
the  negotiation  of  new  trade  and  payments  agreements. 

The  devaluation  of  the  lira  by  41-6  per  cent  took  place  at  the  time  of  a 
rising  market;  both  import  and  export  prices  reached  new  peaks,  resulting  in  an 
abnormal  increase  in  values. 

The  program  to  make  Italy  self-sufficient,  even  for  raw  materials,  affected 
in  a  large  measure  the  trend  of  trade,  reducing  the  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  and  increasing  the  exports.  The  increased  development  of  national 
resources  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  volume  of  imports  of  certain  raw  materials 
and  increasing  the  exports  of  others. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  alimentary  products  amount  to  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  and  imports  of  raw  materials  and  partly  manu- 
factured goods  for  Italian  industries  account  for  almost  the  same  percentage. 
In  the  value  for  imports  of  alimentary  products,  amounting  to  1,680,000,000  lire 
in  1937,  are  included  1,429,000  tons  of  wheat  valued  at  1,196,523,000  lire,  which 
was  imported  for  consumption  owing  to  the  poor  domestic  crop.  The  correspond- 
ing figure  for  wheat  imports  in  1936  was  225,000  tons  at  143,502,000  lire. 

The  increased  value  of  imports  of  raw  materials  and  of  partly  manufactured 
goods  for  the  Italian  industries  is  due  to  an  advance  in  prices  and  not  to  larger 
volume.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  articles,  the  imports  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  volume,  while  their  value  has  shown  an  increase. 

Imports  by  Commodities 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  principal  commodities  accounting 
for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1937  and  1936  and  also  in  the 
pre-devaluation  year  1934:  — 

Imports  of  Principal  Commodities  into  Italy 

1937  1936  1934 


Quintals 

1.000  Lire 

Quintals 

1,000  Lire 

Quintals 

1,000  Lire 

Raw  jute  

432,295 

84,480 

431,550 

57,545 

565,703 

48,772 

Raw  cotton  .  . 

1,654,003 

1,050,071 

1,014,040 

450,116 

1,862,644 

721,330 

Wool  

392.189 

481.758 

162.675 

117,931 

587,132 

394,836 

Iron  ore   

2.086,070 

33,052 

402.480 

5,311 

4,143,750 

20,000 

Lead  ore  

134,550 

29,513 

215,940 

20,794 

373,660 

12,456 

244,482 

4,004,263 

88,966 

7,317,055 

125,102 

Raw  iron  

221.846 

15,120 

270,946 

8,653 

603,941 

15.549 

Hides  and  skins  .  . 

332.612 

343.521 

159,783 

106,966 

519.681 

239.985 

2.465,491 

340.237 

2.201.978 

169.374 

2,546,419 

148,040 

233,830 

47.378 

187.444 

25.260 

370,173 

34,418 

Palm  oil  

342.011 

73.791 

254.161 

37,304 

604,555 

46,324 

4,036,246 

540.362 

1.967,543 

142.383 

3.111,058 

195.879 

758,058 

409.508 

831,900 

205,178 

629,986 

120,836 

28,223 

47.172 

28,331 

37.419 

15.452 

17,724 

Lead  

104.761 

23.415 

83.835 

9.273 

60.519 

4,034 

Coal  

128.232,730 

1,728,316 

92,636,270 

767,147  127,370,000 

857,108 

94,722 

27.310 

45,151 

11.226 

65,604 

12,317 

242,627 

40,387 

161.530 

12,861 

220,588 

13,976 

240.023 

215.753 

160.257 

73,757 

217,698 

63.614 

Wheat  

16,575,630 

1.392.994 

5,350.220 

310,797 

4.557,950 

172,497 

Trade  Agreements 

New  trade  agreements  were  necessary  with  every  country  desirous  of  re-enter- 
ing the  Italian  market  after  sanctions  had  been  removed.  All  these  agreements 
were  accompanied  by  a  clearing  agreement  as  a  means  of  balancing  the  trade. 
In  some  cases,  for  example  Great  Britain,  a  trade  balance  in  favour  of  Italy 
was  provided  for,  the  margin  to  take  care  of  sums  owing  by  that  country  at 
the  time  of  sanctions,  payment  of  which  was  blocked  by  legislation. 

Importers  in  the  countries  bound  by  such  clearing  agreements  must 
deposit  the  value  of  their  purchases  in  their  own  currency  with  a  banking 
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institution  in  their  own  country,  thus  contributing  to  a  fund  from  which 
exporters  to  Italy  would  be  paid.  There  is  no  transfer  of  money  from  one  country 
to  another,  and  when  there  is  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties, 
the  exporters  must  wait  until  the  trade  is  balanced. 

Trade  with  the  Colonies 

Trade  with  the  colonies  consists  mostly  of  exports  of  supplies  for  the 
military  and  civil  corps  now  operating  in  Oriental  Africa.  These  represent 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  Italy,  and  in  the  case  of  many  articles, 
including  sugar,  wheat  flour,  eggs,  oats,  spirits,  etc.,  represent  practically  the 
total  shipments  of  such  commodities.  These  exports  are  not  only  to  the  new 
but  also  to  the  old  colonies,  as  none  of  them  has  or  can  be  developed  as  to  the 
extent  of  being  self-sustaining,  and  all  must  look  to  Italy  for  necessities. 

The  imports  into  Italy  from  the  colonies  consist  of  raw  hides,  wool  and 
bananas,  and  represent  only  2-5  per  cent  of  all  imports  into  Italy. 


Trade  with  the  World 

The  ten  leading  markets  for  Italian  goods  during  1937,  together  with  the 
values  of  their  purchases  as  compared  with  1936  and  1934,  are  as  follows: — 


1937 

1936 

1934 

1,000  Lire 

1,000  Lire 

1,000  Lire 

1,502,394 

1.085,863 

833,095 

782,856 

549,875 

387,352 

639,541 

156,683 

530,587 

506.914 

345,464 

440,087 

437,732 

194,206 

352,176 

402,477 

160,305 

216,247 

Egypt   

307,774 

96,290 

121,490 

288,903 

193,438 

122,868 

Hungary  

200,529 

116,632 

130,193 

192,475 

45,300 

140,181 

blowing  are  the  ten  leading  countries 

supplying 

goods  to  Italy: — 

1937 

1936 

1934 

1,000  Lire 

1,000  Lire 

1,000  Lire 

2,571,778 

1,616,861 

1,211,445 

1,511,126 

895,139 

956,528 

1,052,965 

178,199 

274,354 

630.679 

370,437 

189,562 

540.894 

52,466 

702,342 

487,557 

127,521 

436,591 

483.387 

138.458 

351,916 

475.745 

58,023 

411,208 

232,208 

292,579 

410.166 

220.308 

98,586 

Trade  with  Canada 

Statistics  of  Italian  trade  with  Canada  for  1934,  1935,  1936,  and  1937  are  as 
follows: — 

Imports  from    Exports  to     Balance  for 
Canada  Canada  Canada 


Lire  Lire  Lire 

1934                                                         45,301,780  21,602,410  23,699,370 

1935                                                         28,430,000  20.062,000  8,368,000 

1936                                                         33,117,000  14,275,000  18,842,000 

1937                                                         62,820,000  47,198.000  15,622,000 

19371..  ..                                                 37,692,000  28,318,800  9,373,200 


1  Converted  into  pre-October  6,  1936,  lire  at  the  legal  rate. 

Canada  occupies  thirty-sixth  place  among  countries  selling  to  Italy,  being 
credited  with  only  0-45  per  cent  of  total  imports  from  foreign  countries.  As  a 
purchasing  country,  Canada  is  thirtieth,  taking  0-6  per  cent  of  Italy's  exports. 
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Entry  into  Italy  of  Canada's  products  is  impeded  by  prohibitive  tariffs, 
exchange  restrictions,  and  quota  restrictions,  while  Italian  products  entering 
Canada  enjoy  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  Despite  these  conditions,  the 
balance  of  trade  is  still  in  favour  of  Canada,  mainly  due  to  shipments  of  wheat, 
which  in  1937  accounted  for  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  from 
Canada  and  were  valued  at  31,708,000  lire. 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT 


With  a  small  crop  in  1936,  Italy  had  to  buy  large  quantities  of  wheat,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  tables: — 


Imports  of  Hard  Wheat  into  Italy 

1937  1936 
M.Tons      1,000  Lire     M.  Tons     1,000  Lire 


Total   13,813  16,586  64,221  51,789 

Turkey   6,248  6,951   

Argentina   3,822  4,209  11,243  8,229 

Canada       13,384  8,843 

Chile       1,534  1,223 

United  States       25,956  17,194 

Libya   3,735  5,426  11,411  15,883 


Imports  of  Soft  Wheat  into  Italy 


1937  1936 

M.Tons  1,000  Lire  M.Tons  1,000  Lire 

Total   1,653,750  1,376,396  470.802  259,079 

Bulgaria   52,308  39,836  16,892  10,548 

Czechoslovakia   48,368  38,167   

France  .  .   I  .      17,283  4,910 

Yugoslavia   34,904  26,791  48,565  33,734 

Rumania   195,629  165,619  100,379  65,435 

Hungary   143  554  108,091  135,931  59,999 

Argentina   797,819  666,256  21,569  8,389 

Canada   34,449  31,708  12,885  10,163 

United  States   64,905  51,657  50,540  36,322 

Australia..   270,888  247,539  59,408  28,718 

Libya   20  27  78  90 


Canada  ranks  last  as  a  supplier  of  wheat  to  Italy,  partly  because  her  prices 
were  the  highest,  although  almost  equalled  by  Australia's,  and  partly  because 
imports  from  European  countries  were  effected  through  clearings,  that  is,  on 
credit.  Argentine  and  Australian  wheat  prices  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  country,  however,  imports  were  lower,  while  the 
reverse  was  the  case  in  the  previous  year  as  regards  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia, 

The  same  conditions  obtain  with  respect  to  all  commodities  imported  from 
Canada,  including  cellulose,  logs,  asbestos,  aluminium,  copper,  and  codfish. 

Of  these  articles,  wheat,  codfish,  and  copper  are  state  controlled,  while  for 
the  others,  the  State  practically  placed  the  order  through  the  issuance  of  import 
licences.  Some  imports  from  Canada  were  possible,  owing  to  the  special  or 
superior  quality  of  the  Canadian  product. 

According  to  Italian  statistics,  Italy's  exports  to  Canada  are  more  diversified, 
being  mostly  manufactured  goods  and  alimentary  products.  Had  it  not  been 
for  purchases  of  wheat  from  the  Dominion  in  1937,  Italy's  balance  of  trade 
with  Canada  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  extent  of  more  than  15,000,000 
lire  instead  of  unfavourable  as  shown. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds;  one  florin  or  guilder  equals  approxi- 
mately SO. 55  at  present  rate  of  exchange.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion  figures.) 

II 

Notes  on  Commodities  Imported 

Fish  and  Shellfish. — Under  this  heading  imports  of  frozen  salmon  are  of 
main  importance,  amounting  to  52  tons  valued  at  fl.39,000  in  1937;  this  is  an 
increase  over  the  1936  figures  of  41  tons  and  fl.24,000.  Halibut  arrivals  will 
probably  account  for  the  remaining  fl.4,000  of  this  division.  Imports  of  all  fresh 
or  frozen  seafish  are  subject  to  quota  restrictions,  although  salmon,  being  con- 
sidered a  river  fish,  does  not  come  under  these  regulations. 

Fresh  Meat,  Unrendered  Fats. — This  is  a  new  item  for  Canada,  and  details 
are  not  yet  available  concerning  the  imports  of  13  tons  valued  at  fl.4,000.  Pre- 
sumably, however,  these  figures  represent  unrendered  animal  fats  entirely. 

Rendered  Animal  Fats. — Practically  the  entire  quantity  recorded  under  this 
heading,  valued  at  fl.48,000,  is  non-edible  rendered  animal  greases  and  tallow. 
Small  shipments  of  lard  compounds  make  up  the  remainder. 

Honey. — Imports  of  honey  from  Canada  fell  off,  due  mainly  to  a  shortage 
in  buckwheat  honey  supplies,  and  orders  placed  by  Netherlands  importers  could 
not  all  be  filled.  Compared  with  the  1936  figures,  arrivals  during  the  period 
under  review  show  a  decline  of  about  50  per  cent,  but  there  is  a  good  market 
in  the  Netherlands  and,  provided  supplies  are  available  at  competitive  prices, 
increased  business  should  be  assured  in  1938. 

Non-specified  Animal  Products. — Under  this  heading  fishmeal  accounted 
for  194  tons  (fl. 18,000).  This  is  a  considerable  decrease  from  the  1936  total  of 
1,085  tons  (fl. 77,000).  The  longshoremen's  strike  on  the  Pacific  coast,  shortage 
of  supplies,  and  better  prices  in  the  United  States  all  discouraged  shipments  to 
the  Continent.  No  details  have  as  yet  been  published  with  respect  to  the  remain- 
ing imports  from  Canada  in  this  group  valued  at  fl.18,000,  but  in  1936  they  were 
principally  casings. 

Cereals. — Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  decreased  wheat  shipments. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  table  above,  rye  and  oats  arrivals 
are  several  times  in  excess  of  the  respective  1936  figures,  and  barley  imports 
have  increased  greatly.  Buckwheat  imports  decreased  slightly  in  quantity  but 
advanced  considerably  in  value.  The  oats  from  Canada  are  mainly  for  govern- 
ment requirements.  The  large  barley  and  rye  shipments  and  the  buckwheat 
arrivals,  according  to  the  trade,  are  actually  of  United  States  origin,  although 
shipped  via  the  Dominion.  The  maize  credited  to  Canada  in  1936  figures  was 
also  transhipped  supplies.  Altogether  cereal  imports  credited  to  Canada  in  1937 
totalled  175,338  tons  valued  at  fl.14,826,000  or  over  $8,154,000. 

Seeds. — The  value  of  imports  of  seeds  increased  to  almost  fl.  10,000.  These 
are  principally  clover  and  grass  seeds. 

Soya  Beans. — Large  quantities  of  soya  beans  were  listed  as  imported  from 
Canada  in  both  1936  and  1937.  Inquiries  in  the  trade,  however,  indicate  that 
these  are  beans  of  United  States  origin  shipped  to  Holland  via  Montreal. 

Fruits,  Fresh  and  Dried. — Increased  apple  shipments,  fresh,  evaporated,  and 
waste,  are  responsible  for  the  advances  under  these  two  headings.  The  1936 
Netherlands  apple  crop  was  a  particularly  poor  one,  and  the  1937  imports  of 
Canadian  apples  are  mainly  those  of  the  previous  year's  harvest,  which  reached 
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this  market  early  in  1937.  Present  prices  for  fresh  apples  are  low,  and  prospects 
for  1938  shipiments  from  Canada  are  not  favourable. 

Non-specified  Cattle  Feed. — Linseed  cakes  are  the  principal  item.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  table  above,  imports  were  considerably  greater  than  during  the 
previous  year. 

Floral  and  Vegetable  Products. — Particulars  are  not  available  as  to  either 
the  bulbs  or  nursery  stock  (fl. 11,000)  or  the  vegetable  products  n.o.p.  (fl. 36,000). 
Imports  of  both  of  these  items  were  greater  in  1936. 

Ores,  other  than  Iron  and  Manganese. — Zinc  ores  make  up  Canada's  con- 
tribution under  this  heading.  Imports  were  less  than  in  1936,  falling  from  1,647 
to  721  tons. 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Manufactures  Thereof. — The  value  of  arrivals  under  this 
miscellaneous  heading  increased  from  fl.3,000  to  fl. 15,000,  but  particulars  are  not 
yet  available. 

Copper,  Copper  and  Bronze  Products. — Imports  in  this  group  increased 
considerably.  The  principal  item  brought  in  during  the  past  year  was  unin- 
sulated copper  wire  and  cables.  Imports  of  these  amounted  to  1,370  tons  (fl.805,- 
000)  as  compared  to  188  tons  (fl. 67,000) .  Arrivals  of  copper  in  blocks  decreased 
in  weight  but  advanced  in  value  from  the  1936  figures  of  1,096  tons  (fl.330,000) 
to  774  tons  (fl.415,000).  The  remainder  is  divided  between  copper  electrodes, 
bronze  in  blocks,  assorted  manufactures  of  copper,  bronze,  and  brass. 

Zinc  and  Works  Thereof. — Imports  were  153  tons  of  zinc  in  blocks  valued  at 
fl.38,000.  No  supplies  were  obtained  from  Canada  in  1936,  but  this  is  not  a  new 
item.  In  previous  years  considerable  quantities  were  purchased  from  the 
Dominion. 

Non-specified  Metals  and  Products  Thereof. — In  1937  aluminium  in  blocks, 
31  tons  valued  at  fl.24,000,  was  responsible  for  the  increase  in  this  item.  Crude 
nickel  and  nickel  waste  will  probably  account  for  the  remaining  fl.4,000  worth 
of  imports  as  in  1936.  Canadian  arrivals  under  this  general  heading,  valued 
at  fl.2,000,  were  of  the  last-named  products. 

Non-specified  Minerals  and  Products  Thereof. — Asbestos  arrivals  from 
Canada,  which  in  1937  amounted  to  826  tons  valued  at  fl.85,000,  exceeded  the 
1936  total  of  imports  of  asbestos  from  all  sources.  Canadian  shipments  of 
asbestos  in  1936  amounted  to  206  tons  valued  at  fl. 16,000. 

Wheat  Flour. — Flour  imports  from  Canada  fell  off  decidedly,  being  only 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  1936  arrivals,  Quota  restrictions  have  tended 
to  limit  the  market  for  foreign  flour  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States 
was  able  to  supply  the  major  portion  of  the  imports,  aided  by  the  favourable 
terms  of  the  1936  trade  treaty  with  this  country.  Of  total  flour  imports,  the 
United  States  was  credited  with  60  per  cent,  France  13,  Australia  7,  the  United 
Kingdom  5,  and  Caada  only  1  •  75  per  cent. 

Non-specified  Flour  Products. — Imports  have  decreased  in  quantity  but 
have  gained  in  value.  No  particulars  are  as  yet  available,  although  in  1936 
arrivals  under  this  heading  were  principally  macaroni  and  similar  products. 

Chemical  Products. — In  1936  imports  under  this  heading  from  Canada 
comprised  unexposed  theatre  films  to  a  value  of  fl. 12,000.  This  year  these 
imports  were  valued  at  only  fl. 1,000. 

Paints,  Dyes,  and  Varnishes. — Imports  from  Canada  in  this  division 
increased  considerably — from  35  tons  in  1935  to  68  tons  in  1936  and  94  tons 
valued  at  fl. 18,000  in  the  year  under  review.  Mineral  pigments,  ochres,  oxides, 
and  similar  ^aw  materials,  for  use  by  paint  manufacturers,  are  the  principal 
items. 
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Wax,  Soap,  Oil  Products,  etc. — Increased  shipments  of  Canadian  toilet 
soap  was  the  main  factor  in  the  expansion  of  the  trade  under  this  heading. 
Arrivals  increased  in  value  from  fl. 110,000  in  1936  to  fl.442,000  during  the  past 

twelve  months. 

Lumber,  Wood  n.o.p.,  and  Wood  Products. — Larger  imports  of  Douglas  fir 
planks  and  boards  are  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  lumber 
brought  into  Holland  from  Canada.  Wood  n.o.p.  arrivals  advanced  to  three 
times  their  1936  quantity  and  value.  This  is  almost  entirely  pulpwood,  com- 
mercial shipments  of  which  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  the  Netherlands 
being  first  made  in  1936.  In  the  past  year  imports  were  valued  at  fl.239,000. 
Future  prospects,  due  to  various  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome,  are  not 
definite,  although  threats  of  unsettled  conditions  in  Europe,  which  might  mean 
the  cutting-off  of  Baltic  supplies,  tend  to  direct  the  attention  of  paper-mill 
owners  to  other  sources  of  supply  for  the  necessary  raw  materials. 

The  sharp  decline  in  the  shipments  of  non-specified  manufactures  of  wood 
is  due  to  the  reduced  shipments  of  sulphite  wood-pulp.  In  1936  a  total  of  5,762 
tons  of  pulp,  valued  at  fl.590,000,  were  brought  in  as  compared  with  708  tons 
valued  at  fi. 100,000  in  1937.  On  the  other  hand,  plywood  arrivals,  which 
are  included  in  this  division,  increased  in  value  from  fl.36,000  in  1936  to  fl. 113,000 
during  1937.  These  are  almost  entirely  Douglas  fir  plywoods.  Imports  of 
skewers,  wooden  spoons,  and  some  miscellaneous  woodenware  are  also  included 
in  this  group. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Arrivals  of  these  commodities  increased  from  277  tons, 
valued  at  fl.  130,000,  to  347  tons  at  fl. 187, 000.  Imports  are  principally  raw 
salted  cattle  hides,  although  there  are  some  quantities  of  calf  and  horse  hides. 

Footwear. — Imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  are  almost  entirely 
rubber  boots  for  fishermen.  They  enter  under  quota  regulations,  and  control 
of  imports  is  strictly  enforced.  In  1936  a  total  of  11,217  pairs  were  allowed 
entry,  and  in  the  past  year  this  quantity  was  further  reduced  to  9,985  pairs. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  present  restrictions,  larger  sales  would  be  possible,  as 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  Canadian-made  boot. 

Leather  Products. — A  large  increase  from  fl.2,000  to  fl.28,000  was  shown 
in  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  under  this  item.  Particulars  are  not  yet 
published,  but  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  advance  is  due  to  better  sales  of 
leather  gloves.  Cyclists',  motorists',  and  workmen's  gloves  are  all  in  good 
demand  in  this  country. 

Textile  Products,  Clothing. — Imports  in  1937  from  Canada  in  this  division 
were  mainly  confined  to  used  bags.  Arrivals  of  these  have,  however,  shown  a 
steady  decline  in  the  past  few  years.  Imports  of  practically  all  textile  products 
are  governed  by  quota  legislation,  otherwise  there  might  be  a  good  market  for 
various  Canadian  manufactures  such  as  silk  stockings,  men's  shorts,  men's 
underwear,  and  ladies'  lingerie.  Some  small  shipments  have  been  allowed 
under  special  licence,  but  such  permits  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  authorities.  Corsets  and  brassieres  are,  however,  exempt  from  these  regula- 
tions and  in  1937  imports  from  Canada  totalled  1,990  units,  valued  at  fl. 3,000. 

Bricks  and  Other  Artificial  Stoneware  Products. — Imports  of  building 
boards  account  for  Canada's  participation  in  this  group.  Arrivals  increased 
from  485  tons,  valued  at  fl.54,000,  in  1936  to  631  tons  at  fl.83,000.  This  latter 
total  is,  however,  less  than  that  for  1935.  Canadian  boards  have  to  meet  keen 
competition  from  Scandinavian  suppliers,  some  of  whom  operate  their  own 
branch  selling  organizations  in  this  country. 

Paper,  Paper  Products,  and  Printed  Material. — Many  paper  products  are 
under  quota  restrictions.  Imports  from  Canada  are  confined  to  a  few  special 
writing  and  printing  papers,  some  lithographs,  and  certain  advertising  material. 
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Raw  Tobacco. — Arrivals  from  Canada  increased  sharply  from  5  to  53  tons 
and  are  principally  leaf  tobacco. 

Non-specified  Foodstuffs. — Particulars  as  to  1937  imports  from  Canada  in 
this  division  are  not  yet  available;  the  total  value  declined  to  fl. 9,000.  Figures 
for  1936,  however,  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  fl. 13,000,  canned  salmon  accounted 
for  fl.2,000,  canned  lobster  for  fl.5,000,  miscellaneous  comestibles  for  fl.2,000, 
and  biscuits  for  fl.2,000.  Competition  is  keen  in  all  these  items,  and  price  is 
the  ruling  factor  in  sales. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Machines,  etc. — Arrivals  under  this  heading 
declined  in  value  from  fl.27,000  to  fl.24,000.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  are 
spread  over  several  items,  mainly  agricultural  machinery — harvesters  and 
binders,  mowers  and  reapers,  some  few  ploughs  and  disk  harrows,  and  general 
parts — power  machinery  parts,  electrical  meters,  and  some  automobile  bat- 
teries,  Detailed  statistics  are  not  yet  available. 

Tools. — Garden  and  farm  tools,  in  addition  to  some  hand  hammers,  make 
up  the  total  of  fl.  1,238  for  1937.  Imports  were  less  than  in  1936. 

Instruments  and  Parts. — The  value  of  arrivals  declined  from  fl. 9,000  to 
fl.3,000,  but  no  details  of  individual  items  are  yet  published. 

Products  of  Rubber  and  Batata. — Imports  under  this  division  increased  in 
value  from  fl.361,000  in  1936  to  fl.548,000  during  the  past  year.  Arrivals  of 
automobile  tires  are  of  principal  importance  in  this  group.  In  1937  Canada 
was  credited  with  supplying  26,536  tires,  valued  at  fl.499,000,  to  Holland  as 
compared  with  18,368  tires  at  fl.332,000  in  1936.  There  were  also  9,890  inner 
tubes,  valued  at  fl.28,000,  brought  in  during  the  past  year,  an  increase  over 
the  1936  figures,  which  were  7,132  tubes  at  fl. 14,000.  Other  products  from 
Canada  under  this  heading  include  vulcanized  rubber,  motor  cycle  tires, 
moulded  rubber  articles,  and  miscellaneous  rubber  and  ebonite  products. 

Exports  to  Canada 

Canadian  trade  returns  indicate  that  Netherlands  goods  to  the  value  of 
$3,359,000  were  brought  into  the  Dominion  in  1937.  The  Netherlands  official 
statistics  show  exports  to  Canada  valued  at  fl. 5,497,000,  which  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  equals  approximately  $3,025,000.  The  totals,  therefore,  are 
fairly  close. 

There  was  a  gain  of  fl. 146,000,  or  approximately  2-75  per  cent,  in  Holland's 
exports  to  Canada  over  the  1936  value  of  fl.5,351,000.  In  quantity  totals,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  entirely  different.  In  1936  the  volume  of  goods  for- 
warded from  the  Netherlands  to  the  Dominion  was  estimated  at  69,937  tons, 
and  in  1937  there  was  a  decline  to  40,879  tons.  There  was  a  decrease,  there- 
fore, of  29,058  tons  or  nearly  42  per  cent. 

Netherlands  merchandise  exports  to  Canada  during  the  past  six  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Year                                                                Metric  tons  Guilders 

1932   59,095  7,645,000 

1933   36,778  5,137,000 

1934   48,948  4,641,000 

1935   37,428  4,330,000 

1936   69,937  5,351,000 

1937   40,879  5,497,000 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS 

Bulbs  and  nursery  stock  take  the  leading  place  in  1937  exports.  Vegetable 
oils  come  second,  closely  followed  by  binder  twine.  Fourth  is  the  paint  pro- 
ducts, including  lithopone,  and  next  is  the  potato  flour  and  dextrine  group. 
Piece-goods,  principally  of  cotton  fabrics,  stand  in  sixth  place.   In  comparative 
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descending  order  of  importance,  the  next  half-dozen  main  commodities  are 
rags  (mainly  linen  and  cotton  ones),  chemical  products  (including  fertilizers), 
waxes,  seeds,  pharmaceutical  products,  and  pickled  herrings. 

Vegetable  oils  in  considerable  quantities  reach  Canada  via  the  United 
Kingdom,  due  to  the  lack  of  direct  tank  shipping.  The  value  placed  on  exports 
in  the  Netherlands  statistics  is  fl.626,000,  or  approximately  $344,000  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange.  Actual  arrivals  in  Canada  of  Netherlands  oils  are 
shown  in  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  returns  at  $428,533,  made  up  of  essen- 
tial oils  n.o.p.,  $6,380;  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil,  $226,146;  peanut  oil,  $182,041; 
perilla  oil,  $2,239;  other  vegetable  oil  n.o.p.,  $7,692;-  soya  bean  oil,  $2,520; 
soya  bean  oil  for  making  soap,  $1,416;  and  sesame  seed  oil,  $99. 

Particulars  of  the  leading  Netherlands  exports  to  Canada  during  1937, 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  are  subjoined:— 

1936  1937 


Commodity 

M.  Tons 

Fl.  1,000 

M.  Tons 

Fl.  1.000 

T'n'fpl    iviplnrl mo*  rrnnrlo:  Yinf"  mpntirviipn 

69.937 

5,351 

40.879 

5.497 

Fish  and.  shellfish                                •   •  • 

466 

67 

761 

'  92 

Cheese 

45 

16 

48 

20 

.Ariinicil  products  nop  

7 

6 

10 

8 

IVTillr  nTArlnptc! 

76 

12 

Pulsus 

102 

10 

i72 

19 

S66(is 

411 

95 

608 

151 

Fresh  fruit 

3 

1 

Preserved,  fruit 

280 

62 

228 

42 

T^vpQPTvprl    vpepi*;}  n Ipq 

233 

25 

230 

29 

Hemp  jute  flax  and  fibre 

4 

4 

Bulbs  and  nursery  stock  

1.8  i  7 

"  87i 

2.172 

1,220 

Non-specified  vegetable  products 

149 

36 

364 

37 

Coal 

14.718 

118 

40 

1 

Iron  steel  and  manufactures  thereof . 

129 

17 

111 

31 

Lead  and  manufactures  thereof 

4 

3 

32 

21 

Non-specified   minerals   and  manufactures 

36 

8 

50 

14 

Husked,  broken  or  crushed  grain  

141 

11 

451 

47 

Potato  flour,  dextrine  and  flour  products.  . 

2,204 

184 

2.957 

291 

959 

182 

695 

181 

35 

98 

23 

115 

2,999 

319 

2.409 

301 

1.356 

244 

2.937 

626 

416 

184 

180 

156 

3 

0.2 

5 

2 

23 

20 

45 

50 

6 

15 

1 

19 

66 

82 

45 

64 

7.211 

1,482 

1.937 

587 

Textiles  

105 

166 

135 

249 

.... 

10 

2 

"2 

90 

4 

1 

1 

21 

10 

139 

25 

141 

33 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

152 

43 

136 

50 

Manufactured  tobacco  

3 

2 

2 

2 

20 

6 

31 

20 

10 

3 

51 

15 

Implements,  machines,  etc  

14 

12 

108 

80 

Instruments  and  parts  

0.5 

9 

4 

38 

Manufactures  of  rubber  and  balata  

0.8 

0.5 

3 

3 

1,262 

206 

950 

205 

Entrepot 

Trade 

Certain  foreign  goods  on  first  arrival  in  Holland  are  placed  in  entrepot. 
They  may  be  ultimately  entered  for  local  consumption  or  forwarded  to  other 
lands.     Ships'  stores  are  also  handled  through  these  bonded  warehouses. 

In  1937  a  total  of  567  tons  of  Canadian  goods  were  entered  in  entrepot 
as  compared  with  361  tons  in  1936.  Value  figures  are  not  given,  but  the  main 
commodities  by  weight  were  as  follows:  toilet  soap,  161  tons;  hides,  91  tons; 
evaporated  apples  and  waste,  64  tons;  fresh  apples,  54  tons;  zinc  in  blocks, 
51  tons;  raw  tobacco,  50  tons;  honey,  30  tons;  wheat  flour,  22  tons;  and 
fresh  pears,  10  tons. 
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Transit  Trade 

Netherlands  ports,  principally  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  have  long 
been  important  transfer  points  for  merchandise  from  all  over  the  world.  Goods 
are  often  discharged  from  steamers  into  inland  vessels  for  direct  re-export,  or 
they  may  be  put  into  entrepot  destined  for  Holland  later  on  or  to  be  forwarded 
elsewhere. 

The  network  of  inland  waterways  which  can  be  entered  by  vessels,  com- 
mencing at  Rotterdam,  enables  merchandise  to  reach  far  continental  destina- 
tions without  further  transhipment.  Formerly  larger  quantities  of  goods  for  the 
German  Rhineland  were  routed  via  Rotterdam,  but  the  present  strict  regula- 
tions which  govern  trade  with  that  country  have  tended  to  diminish  such  traffic. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  chief  Canadian  products  transhipped  via 
Rotterdam  in  1937;  figures  are  given  for  quantities  only,  values  of  such  goods 
not  being  recorded: — 

Transit  Traffic  via  Rotterdam  in  1937 


Commodity  M.  Tons 

Iron  ores,  roasted  pyrites  and  manganese  ores   234,218 

Wheat   70,365 

Eye   18,646 

Other  ores   14,297 

Wood  n.o.p.  (pulpwood)   5,390 

Barley  . .   3,439 

Apples   536 

Zinc  in  blocks   282 

Pears   81 


Canadian  wheat  is  principally  for  shipment  to  Switzerland  and  Scandina- 
vian countries.  The  large  shipments  of  ores  are  almost  entirely  destined  for 
Germany. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  NORWAY 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(For  purposes  of  comparison  one  Norwegian  krone  equals  approximately  $0.25  Canadian) 

III 

Agriculture 

The  yield  of  agricultural  produce  in  Norway  in  1937  was  considered  satis- 
factory throughout  practically  the  whole  country,  and  as  prices  have  greatly 
increased,  the  value  of  production  will  far  exceed  that  of  1936,  when  it  was 
468,000,000  kroner.  The  value  for  1937  may  be  estimated  at  rather  more  than 
500,000,000  kroner.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  production  and  of  living 
have  also  increased,  as  well  as  wages.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  final  result  of  the  year  1937  will  be  better  than  for  any  recent  year. 

The  1937  crops  were  very  good  throughout  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Finnmark  district.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  total  production  for 
the  year  is  the  largest  this  country  has  ever  had;  the  average  quality  is  good, 
and  in  the  case  of  grain  very  good. 

According  to  the  preliminary  estimates,  the  grain  crop  should  total  about 
415,000  tons  as  against  only  365,000  tons  in  1936.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  mixed  grain  were  106,  99,  103,  107,  and  103  per  cent  of  an  average 
year  respectively.  This  year's  grain  crop  is  considerably  above  that  of  an 
average  year. 

The  potato  crop  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  drought  in  August,  and 
the  crops  were  therefore  uneven.   According  to  the  final  estimates,  the  total  for 
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the  whole  country  was  81  per  cent  of  an  average  year.  Harvesting  took  place 
under  favourable  weather  conditions,  but  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
dry-rot.  The  turnip  crop  was  90  per  cent  of  an  average  year,  and  the  swede 
crop  86  per  cent. 

The  hay  crop  would  appear  to  be  the  largest  this  country  has  ever  had, 
totalling  2-9  million  tons  or  9-3  per  cent  above  an  average  year — 600,000  tons 
larger  than  in  1936  and  280,000  tons  greater  than  in  1935. 

The  fruit  crops  were  uneven,  particularly  pears.  The  total  apple  crop  is 
estimated  at  about  24,000  tons,  or  11-3  per  cent  above  that  of  an  average  year. 
The  pear  crops  were  small  in  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  while  in  the 
western  districts,  from  which  most  of  the  saleable  fruit  comes,  the  crop  was 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  above  the  average.  Plums  and  cherries  yielded  crops 
below  the  average,  and  in  the  case  of  berries  the  crops  were  about  average. 
For  vegetables  the  percentages  for  the  whole  country  were  between  90  and  100. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  the  total  butter  production  increased  by 
6-6  per  cent.  For  the  same  months  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  cream 
cheese  production,  and  a  reduction  in  the  production  of  skimmed  milk  cheese. 

IMPORTS  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS 

The  imports  of  cake-meals  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1937  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  1936  show  increases  for  maize  from  112,500  tons 
to  141,900  tons,  for  vegetable  feeding  stuffs  containing  oil  and  albumen  from 
41,700  tons  to  65,900  tons,  and  for  tapioca  meal  from  only  2,000  tons  to  16,500 
tons.  The  imports  of  bran  declined  from  67,600  tons  to  35,900  tons.  The  im- 
ports of  raw  materials  for  the  oil  mills  (soya  beans,  copra,  etc.)  were  somewhat 
larger  than  in  1936. 

An  official  investigation  showed  that  on  June  20,  1937,  the  area  under 
cultivation  had  been  increased  by  over  83,000  decares  (one  decare  equals  0-24 
acre)  during  the  past  year.  The  grain  area  had  increased  by  over  20,000 
decares,  most  of  this  increase  being  in  wheat. 

Forestry 

Final  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  preliminary  information  indicates  that 
activities  in  the  forestry  industry  were  at  a  higher  level  in  1937  than  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Prices  have  advanced  greatly.  For  pulp-mill  and  pulp  timber 
the  price  agreements  concluded  towards  the  end  of  1937  stipulated  a  basic  price 
of  22  kroner  per  cubic  metre  for  fir  and  13  kroner  per  cubic  metre  for  pine. 
Compared  with  prices  in  1936,  this  is  an  advance  of  7-75  kroner  per  cubic 
metre  or  about  54  per  cent  in  the  case  of  fir  and  3-50  kroner  per  cubic  metre 
or  about  45  per  cent  in  the  case  of  pine.  For  planks  and  deals  the  price  agree- 
ments show  an  advance  of  about  40  per  cent  over  the  1936  prices. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1937  about  500,000  cubic  metres  of  pulp- 
wood  were  imported. 

Fisheries 

For  many  years  conditions  in  the  fisheries  industry  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory. There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the 
extremely  difficult  sales  conditions  on  foreign  markets,  particularly  in  recent 
years.  In  1937  the  profits  showed  some  increase,  but  the  fishermen's  profits 
are  still  very  small. 

The  size  of  the  catch  in  1937  corresponds  to  about  that  of  an  average  year. 
The  quantity  was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1936,  when  the  catch  was  above 
the  average  for  the  last  few  years.  The  prices  at  first  hand  have  been  some- 
what higher  than  in  1936,  and  to  some  extent  higher  than  in  the  immediately 
preceding  years.   This  is  particularly  the  case  with  winter  herring. 
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Sales  conditions  on  foreign  markets  still  present  difficulties  on  account  of 
import  restrictions  and  lack  of  currency,  while  the  civil  war  in  Spain  has  reduced 
the  exports  of  klipfish  to  that  country  during  the  past  two  years.  There  has 
also  been  increased  competition  from  Iceland  on  the  South  American  klipfish 
market.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  herring  and 
fish  has  been  larger  in  1937  than  in  the  immediately  preceding  years. 

Whaling 

The  whaling  period  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  was  greatly  limited  during  the 
1936-37  season.  According  to  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  the  whaling 
period  for  the  Norwegian  and  most  of  the  English  companies  was  fixed  at 
eighty-nine  days — from  December  8,  1936,  to  March  7,  1937 — and  the  number 
of  whaling  boats  per  refinery  was  limited  to  seven,  six,  or  five  according  to  the 
size  of  the  refinery. 

Oil  production  for  the  whole  season  1936-37  (including  the  summer  season 
1937)  totalled  approximately  1,191,000  casks  as  against  1,163,000  casks  in  the 
previous  season.  The  value  of  the  whale  catch  was  considerably  larger,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  oil  price. 

Industry 

On  the  whole,  1937  was  a  good  year  for  Norwegian  industry.  Production 
was  greater  than  for  any  previous  year,  and  average  prices  were  considerably 
higher  than  in  1936.  The  monthly  production  index  of  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  shows  an  increase  for  the  whole  industry  of  approximately  11  per  cent 
from  1936  to  1937,  comparing  the  average  figures  for  the  months  January  to 
November.  According  to  the  annual  index  of  the  bureau,  the  1936  production 
was  as  much  as  16  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  record  year  1930,  which  means 
that  the  production  level  in  1937  should  be  more  than  27  per  cent  higher  than 
in  that  year. 

The  increased  activity  in  1937  is  also  reflected  in  the  employment  index  of 
the  bureau,  which  shows  that  the  average  number  of  workers  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year  increased  by  almost  7  per  cent  and  the  total  hours  of 
work  by  over  4  per  cent.  As  the  prices  for  most  industrial  products,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  were  on  an  average  somewhat  higher  in  1937  than  in  1936, 
the  year  will  undoubtedly  show  better  business  results  than  the  preceding  in 
spite  of  increased  wages  and  higher  prices  for  raw  materials. 

The  monthly  production  index  shows  that  activity  in  the  production  indus- 
tries has  increased  much  more  than  in  the  consumption  industries  from  1936  to 
1937,  this  increase  being  particularly  marked  in  those  industries  which  manu- 
facture for  the  domestic  market. 

Shipping 

The  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  is  now  larger  and  more  up-to-date  than  ever. 
The  total  increase  in  1937  amounted  to  482,000  gross  tons,  of  which  290,000 
tons  consisted  of  new  motor  ships  and  118,000  tons  of  old  motor  ships  purchased 
from  abroad.  The  total  decrease  amounted  to  144,000  gross  tons,  and  was 
mainly  due  to  the  breaking  up  and  sale  to  foreign  countries  of  old  steamships. 
The  net  increase,  therefore,  totalled  338,000  gross  tons  or  8  per  cent  of  the  fleet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  January  1,  1938,  the  fleet  totalled  4,539,000 
gross  tons. 

The  gross  returns  of  the  shipping  trade  will  be  much  larger  in  1937  than 
in  the  previous  year,  when  the  gross  freights  totalled  496-2  million  kroner. 
There  has  been  no  laid-up  tonnage.  The  time-charter  market  was  active 
throughout  the  year,  and  a  number  of  Norwegian  ships  closed  charters  for  long 
periods  at  profitable  freights.    On  the  tanker  market,  which  is  now  of  such 
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great  importance  to  Norwegian  shipping,  conditions  were  particularly  favour- 
able in  1937. 

The  gross  freights  earned  in  1937  have  been  roughly  estimated  at  about 
800,000,000  kroner.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  figures  available  respecting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  shipping  trade  abroad  in  1937,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  these 
have  also  increased,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  freight  rates. 

Employment 

During  the  past  two  years  the  improvement  in  -  unemployment  has  been 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  number  of  unemployed  persons  on  the  records  of 
the  official  employment  exchanges  for  December,  1937,  was  33,906  as  compared 
with  36,260  for  the  same  month  in  1936. 

The  trend  was  particularly  favourable  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year,  after  which  the  improvement  was  somewhat  less  marked.  The  improvement 
during  1937,  as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  was  approximately  15  per  cent 
until  the  end  of  August,  declining  to  about  8  per  cent. 

Industrial  activities  in  1937  have  resulted  in  benefits  to  practically  all 
branches  of  industry.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  income  per  individual 
will  prove  to  be  higher  in  1937  than  in  any  previous  year.  Wages  have  been 
increased  in  practically  all  industries.  The  April  trades  received  an  increase  in 
wages  of  8  per  cent,  the  May  trades  one  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  and  the 
autumn  trades  one  of  13  to  17  per  cent.  In  addition,  agricultural  and  forest 
workers  also  obtained  wage  increases. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered  during  the  year  has  been  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  labour  disputes,  which  were  numerous  and  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  most  serious  was  in  the  electro-chemical  trade,  the  effects  of  which  are 
noticeable  in  the  export  trade. 

The  increase  in  real  income  is  shown  in  the  domestic  turnover;  the  index 
of  the  retail  turnover  for  the  summer  months  of  1937  recorded  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent  in  value  and  one  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent  in  volume  over  the  same 
period  of  1936,  all  of  which  indicates  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  indications  that  the 
rising  tendency  which  has  been  evident  for  several  years  had  been  halted. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Ireland 

FREE  ENTRY  OP  APPLES 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland  has  arranged  for  the  issuing  of 
licences  permitting  the  importation  of  raw  apples  during  the  period  April  3, 
1938,  to  July  15,  1938,  inclusive,  free  of  the  customs  duty  of  Id.  per  pound 
imposed  by  the  Finance  Act,  1933.  Applications  for  such  licences  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin.  There  is  no 
tariff  preference  on  fresh  apples. 

WHEAT  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  reports  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  issued  an  order  on  March  25  reducing  from  25  to  24 
per  cent  the  proportion  of  home-grown  wheat  to  be  milled  by  licensed  millers 
during  the  remainder  of  the  cereal  year  ending  August  31,  1938.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  decreasing  the  percentage  by  degrees 
toward  the  end  of  the  cereal  year  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  local  supplies  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The  proportion  of  home-grown  wheat  to  be 
used  by  millers  for  the  cereal  year  1938-39  has  been  fixed  at  35  per  cent. 
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Australia 

TARIFF  DECISIONS 

Recent  Australian  customs  decisions,  as  to  the  classification  and  rates  of 
duty  on  articles,  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised,  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Air-conditioning  units,  portable,  for  household  use,  comprising  an  electric  motor  belt 
pulley  and  fan  all  built  on  to  a  common  shaft,  heating  element  and  air-washing  apparatus, 
the  whole  enclosed  in  a  metal  cabinet  with  provision  for  plugging  into  electric  power  sockets, 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (adjustable'  to  compensate  for 
Australian  exchange  depreciation),  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  (Item 
176F1).  Attention  is  directed  to  an  earlier  decision,  still  effective,  that  "fans,  electric,  housed 
in  a  cabinet  containing  in  addition  a  heating  element  for  warming  air  and  a  receptacle  for 
perfume  or  disinfectant "  are  dutiable  (on  the  whole  apparatus)  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  British  preferential  tariff  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (Item 
179D3a). 

Electric  horns  imported  with  and  for  use  with  motor  cycles,  free  of  duty  under  British 
preferential  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (Item  354B). 

Rubber  surf  boards,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  674  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  general  tariff,  rates  to  increase  as  present  exchange  depreciation  may  be 
lessened  (Item  310A). 

Wire  corkscrews,  being  small  corkscrews  of  the  type  usually  packed  with  bottles  of 
medicine,  if  wholly  of  brass,  bronze,  or  gunmetal,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British 
preferential  tariff,  57^  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff,  rates  to  increase  as  present 
exchange  depreciation  may  be  lessened ;  if  of  or  containing  other  metal,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff  (adjustable  to  compensate  for  present  Australian 
exchange  depreciation),  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (Item  208A). 

Wooden  hoops  for  suitcases  and  trunks,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential 
tariff  (adjustable  to  compensate  for  present  Australian  exchange  depreciation),  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem  if  imported  from  Canada,  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (Item 
291K).  Such  hoops  were  formerly  admissible  under  Item  404,  free  of  duty  under  British 
preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 

Watch  guards  of  base  metal,  including  rolled  gold,  gold-plated  or  silver-plated  (com- 
monly known  as  watch  chains),  27^  per  cent  under  British  preferential  tariff  (adjustable  to 
compensate  for  present  Australian  exchange  depreciation),  45  per  cent  under  general  tariff 
(Item  194C).  Steel  and  nickel  watch  guards  were  formerly  under  Item  208A2,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff  (adjustable  to  compensate  for  present  Australian 
exchange  depreciation),  65  per  cent  under  general  tariff;  while  white  metal  watch  guards 
were  under  Item  314  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  75  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of 
Canadian  and/or  Australian  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance 
with  Australian  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates  (except 
goods  under  Item  291K,  as  noted) .  Goods  from  all  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 

India— Union  of  South  Africa 

PRELIMINARY  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

An  Exchange  of  Notes  of  March  8,  1938,  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  to  become  operative  twenty- 
one  days  afterwards,  contains  the  following  provision:  Articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  one  country,  when  imported  therefrom  into  the 
territory  of  the  other  country,  shall,  in  respect  of  customs  duties  and  other  taxes 
and  charges  levied  on  imports,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  administra- 
tion thereof,  be  treated  not  less  favourably  than  like  articles  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  any  other  country;  provided  that  the  one  Government 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  the  privileges  or  favours  flowing  from  preferential 
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treatment  accorded  or  to  be  accorded  by  the  other  Government  exclusively  to 
any  of  the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  or  to  any  posses- 
sion or  territory  to  any  of  them  belonging  or  to  any  territory  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  such  member  either  as  a  protectorate  or  as  a  mandated  territory. 

In  the  event  of  maintaining  a  system  of  licensing  or  quantitative  regula- 
tions, or  exchange  control  of  imports,  each  Government  undertakes  to  administer 
the  system  so  as  not  to  discriminate  against  the  other  country.  The  agreement 
also  provides  reciprocal  most- favoured-nation  treatment  as  regards  taxes  or 
charges  levied  in  connection  with  internal  distribution  and  sale  of  imported 
articles. 

The  South  African  Government  Gazette  of  March  18,  1938,  announcing  the 
agreement,  stated  that  it  was  to  lapse  if  not  ratified  by  resolution  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the  next  ensuing  session. 
If  so  ratified,  it  is  to  remain  in  force  until  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive 
commercial  agreement  or  until  terminated  on  three  months'  notice  by  either 
party. 

France 

IMPORTS  OF  DURUM  WHEAT 

Mr.  Hereule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  French 
decree,  published  April  13,  1938,  allows  85  per  cent  of  foreign  durum  wheat  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  paste  and  semolina  mix,  from  April  1  to  not 
later  than  July  31,  1938,  up  to  a  limit  of  30,000  metric  tons.  Discounts  from 
the  regular  duty  of  96-30  francs  per  metric  quintal  (about  83  cents  per  bushel) 
may  not  be  more  than  66  per  cent.  The  rate  of  discount  has  not  been  fixed 
officially,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  35  francs  per  metric  quintal  (30 
cents  per  bushel)  for  the  present.  The  discount  may  be  increased  if  prices  are 
too  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  Algerian  durum  wheat. 

Cuba 

TARIFF  REGULATIONS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1785  (April  16,  1938) ,  page  575,  regarding  the  extension-  of  the 
Cuban  minimum  tariff  to  imports  from  Canada  by  a  decree  effective  April  11, 
1938,  the  complete  text  of  the  decree  setting  forth  the  tariff  applicable  to  various 
countries  in  accordance  with  their  balance  of  trade  with  Cuba  has  now  been 
received. 

Among  the  countries,  besides  Canada,  which  had  previously  been  subject 
to  the  maximum  tariff  but  now  accorded  the  minimum  tariff  are  Ecuador, 
Esthonia,  Finland,  Poland,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Indo-China,  and  certain 
other  French  colonies.  Countries  previously  subject  to  the  minimum  tariff  plus 
a  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  and  are  now  accorded  the  minimum  tariff  include 
Chile,  Peru,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Countries  transferred  from  the  maximum 
tariff  to  the  minimum  tariff  plus  a  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  are  Hungary,  Ireland, 
and  Italy. 

Canadian  firms  who  were  forced  out  of  the  Cuban  market  by  the  imposition 
of  the  Cuban  maximum  tariff  on  Canadian  goods  on  March  10,  1936,  and  who 
wish  to  renew  their  relations  with  previous  or  new  customers  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana, 
sending  catalogues,  °-.i.f.  Havana  prices,  and  complete  information  on  their 
products. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  19,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  April  19,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  11,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   . .  .  .Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 
Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 


.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
Unofficial 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 
Unofficial 
.1196 

1.0138 
.1217 
Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 
April  11  April,19 


$  .1695 
.0126 
.0350 
.2232 
.0220 
.0312 
.4039 

5.0012 
.0092 
.5582 
.2993 
.  1990 
.0529 
.0233 
.2513 
.  1896 
.0453 
.0074 
.0573 
.2577 
.2311 

1.0059 
.2264 

1.0050 
.0312 

5.0112 
.0312 

1.0358 
.3333 
.2515 
.0591 

1.0358 
.0520 
.0402 
.5497 
.2414 
.3018 
.6577 

4.9950 

5.1303 
.2722 
.3091 
.3773 
.2909 
.5582 
.4587 
.5816 

4.0012 

4.0335 


$  .1695 
.0126 
.0350 
.2243 
.0222 
.0317 
.4050 

5.0237 
.0091 
.5598 
.2988 
.  1987 
.0528 
.0234 
.2524 
.1892 
.0453 
.0074 
.0578 
.2589 
.2317 

1.0043 
.2363 

1.0036 
.0317 

5.0337 
.0317 

1.042O 
.  3350' 
.  2596 
.0590 

1.0420 
.0519 
.0402 
.5489 
.2411 
.3013 
.6616 

5.0173 

5.1525 
.2751 
.3113 
.3771 
.2928 
.5596 
.4600 
.5847 

4.0188 

4.0512 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


2 
6 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
6 
2 
4 

~H 
5 

4i 
4-4^ 
4i 
5 

2£ 

n 
i 

3 


3| 


29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  release  of  nearly  $1,400,000,000  from  sterilized  gold  stocks  in  the  United  States  and 
the  advancement  of  plans  m  that  country  for  large  public  expenditures  to  stimulate  lagging 
business  activity  produced  a  marked  reaction  upon  foreign  exchanges.  The  United  States 
dollar  dropped  from  a  premium  of  to  |  of  1  per  cent  between  April  9  and  16,  and  the  inflow 
of  gold  was  suspended.  Coincidentally  sterling  and  the  French  franc  advanced  sharply. 
The  franc  reached  3-17  cents  after  the  Daladier  Cabinet  had  been  granted  extraordinary 
powers  to  deal  with  the  French  financial  crisis.  Montreal  sterling  rates  moved  up  from 
$4-995  on  April  9  to  $5-0225  on  the  16th.  The  Belgian  belga  declined  fractionally  to  16-95 
cents,  but  the  Netherlands  florin  continued  upward  from  55-74  cents  to  55-97  cents. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


No.  1786— April  23,  1938. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  smce 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 

Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont.  _ 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Toffee  

Miscellaneous — 

Motor  Gauntlets  

Spectacle  Frames  

Optical  Lenses  (Uncut)  

Dish  Washers,  Industrial  and 
Domestic  

Box  Making  Machinery  

Propellers  

Pepsin  Powder  

Copper  in  Sheets  

Anodes  (for  Electro  Nickel  Pla- 
ting)   

Bright  Mild  Steel  Strip  


No. 


238 


239 
240 
241 

242 
243 
244 
245 
246 

247 
248 


Location  of  Inquirer 


New  York  City,  New  York 


London,  England .... 
Melbourne,  Australia. 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . 

London,  England  

Auckland,  New  Zealand . 


Melbourne,  Australia. 
Melbourne,  Australia . 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl.  April  29;  Duchess  of  York,  May  6;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, May  13;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  May  6; 
Andania,  May  20 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June  4 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May  6;  Beaverhill,  May  13;  Beaver- 
burn,  May  20;  Beaverdale,  May  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  April  29;  Ausonia, 
May  13;  Alaunia.  May  20;  Aurania,  May  27— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Ornefjell,  May 
18;  Carmelfjell,  June  1— both  Fjell  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  April  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  5;  Manchester 
Regiment.  May  12;  Manchester  Division,  May  19;  Manchester  Port.  May  26;  Manchester 
Commerce,  June  2 — all  Manchester  Line;  Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June  4 — both  Fjell 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  May  11;   Montcalm,  May  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  April  29; 
Norwegian,  May  18;  Dorelian,  June  4 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  New 
York  City,  May  7;  Boston  City,  May  26 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  29;  Sulairia,  May  6;  Letitia,  May  14;  Delilian,  May  20 
— all  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  April  27;  Cairnglen, 
May  4;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  May  18;  Cairnmona,  May  25 — all  Cairn-Thomson 
Line;  Bassano,  May  5;  Consuelc.  May  21 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bassano,  May  5;  Consuelo,  May  21 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  April  30;  Fanad  Head  (does  not  call  at 
Dublin),  May  7;  Dunaff  Head,  May  17 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork  and  London- 
derry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverhill,  May  13;  Beaverbrae,  June  10 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen);  Leipzig,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  May  1;  Bochum, 
Hamburg-American  Line,  June  4. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsiugfors. — Uddeholm,  May  4;  Korsholm,  May  25 — 
both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June  4 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverford,  April  29;  Beaverbrae,  May  6;  Montclare.  May 
11;  Beaverburn.  May  20;  Beaverdale,  May  27— all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre); 
Brant  County,  May  10;  August,  May  17;  Hada  County,  June  2 — all  County  Line;  Orne- 
f jell,  May  18;  Carmelfjell,  June  1 — both  Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam— Lista  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  4;  Grey  County,  May  15;  Flint  2 
(also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  2 — all  County  Line;  Spaarndam, 
Holland-America  Line,  May  7  (also  calls  at  Amsterdam). 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena,  May  5;  Capo  Olmo,  May  25 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  if 
sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Stillwater,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd,.  May  3;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  May  6  and  20,  June  3  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Cornerbrook. — Gaspesia,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  4  and  16,  June  1. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dernerara. — Cornwallis,  April  28;  Chomedy, 
May  12;  Colborne,  May  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  April  27;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  May  6;  Lady  Rodney,  May  11;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  May 
20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Dernerara. — Heroy,  May  2;  Arylensen,  May  18;  Lundby,  June  2— all  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Tureby,  International  Freighting  Corp.,,  April  28  (also  calls  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos);  a  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  18  (also  calls  at  Montevideo). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Salisbury,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Halifax,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  1. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Bath,  April  30;  City  of  Hereford,  May  26 — both  Canada- 
India  Service. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  April  30  and  May  28;  Empress  of  Britain, 
June  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  7;  Nova  Scotia,  May  24 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — City  of  Flint,  May  19;  Liberty,  June  3 — both  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  27  (calls  at  Aberdeen 
and  Hull  but  not  at  Leith) ;  City  of  Flint,  May  19 ;  Liberty,  June  3 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — City  of  Flint,  May  19;  Liberty,  June  3 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads. 

To  Gothenburg. — Rydboholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  April  25  (also  calls  at 
Scandinavian  ports). 
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To  St.  John's.  Nfld. — Belle  Isle  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ,  April  25;  Portia, 
April  27 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.;  Fort  Amherst  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre), 
April  25  and  May  16;  Manaqui,  May  2;  Fort  Townshend  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  May  9 
and  23 — all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  Port  Union,  Carbonear,  Bay 
Roberts,  Harbor  Grace,  Burin,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  St.  Pierre  as  cargo  offers),  Shaw 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  April  29;  Newfoundland,  May  7;  Nova  Scotia,  May  24— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  May  9;   Cavelier,  May  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  5;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  19; 
Lady  Drake,  June  2 — all  Canadian  National;  Heroy,  May  7;  Arylensen,  May  23;  Lundby, 
June  7 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered,  but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  May  2;  Chomedy, 
May  16;  Colborne,  May  30 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  May  4  and  June  1;  Lutz, 
May  18 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Kaikoura,  Montreal  Australia  New 
Zealand  Line,  April  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  May  4;  Manchester  Producer, 
May  31 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  27;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  11; 
Lady  Drake,  May  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  May  6  and  20;  Crawford  Ellis, 
May  13 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Carribbean,  Central  and  South  American 
ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Hiye  Maru,  May  7;  Heian  Maru,  May  28;  Hikawa 
Maru,  June  21 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
May  3;  Talthybius,  June  4 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  10;  Aorangi,  June  7 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Hoegh  Silverlight,  May  2;  Silver- 
ash,  June  1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Tolten,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  April. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Anten,  May  15;  Boren,  June  16 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  Glasgow),  May  3;  Drechtdyk, 
May  14;  Dinteldyk,  June  11 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  April  25;  Seattle,  May  10;  Tacoma, 
May  30 — all  Hamburg- American  Line;  Este,  May  18;  Elbe,  June  17 — both  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wisconsin,  April  24;  San 
Diego,  May  5;  San  Mateo,  May  27 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Chisone,  May  16;  Fella, 
June  7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chr.  Knudsen,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  April  30. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Modjokerto,  May  7; 
Silverpalm,  June  4— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers) ;  King  Edgar,  April 
25;  King  Edwin  (does  not  call  at  Durban  or  Cape  Town),  April  25 — both  North  Pacific  Ship- 
ping Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Hoyanger,  April  27;  Leikanger,  May  27 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territoiy  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)   Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W55.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome, 
Akasakaku,  Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territoiy  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Coble  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  BULL  TO  VISIT  THE  TONGA,  SAMOAN,  AND  FIJI  ISLANDS 

During  the  coming  summer  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  will  visit  some  of  the  outlying  portions  of  his  territory 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade. 

Leaving  Wellington  on  July  29,  his  itinerary  will  include  Nukualofa  and 
Vavau  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  Apia  in  the  Samoan  group,  and  Suva  in  the  Fiji 
Islands.   He  will  return  to  New  Zealand  on  August  22. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  these  markets  or  desirous  of  having  investiga- 
tions conducted  on  their  behalf  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

THE  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN  AS  A  MARKET 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I.  Economic  Conditions;  Foreign  Trade 

[One  Egyptian  pound  (£E.)  is  approximately  equal  to  $5  Canadian] 

Cairo,  March  15,  1938. — Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Sudan  was 
very  largely  an  unknown  country,  visited  only  by  a  few  intrepid  explorers.  In 
1820  the  northern  and  western  parts  began  to  be  opened  up,  and  a  few  posts 
were  established  in  the  south.  With  only  the  most  primitive  means  of  transport 
available,  development  was  necessarily  slow;  it  was  abruptly  arrested  in  1881 
by  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi  and  the  consequent  rebellion  which  plunged  the  country 
into  a  state  of  chaos. 

Several  years  passed  before  the  Sudan  was  reoccupied  (1899)  and  a  new  era 
begun.  The  last  thirty  years,  however,  have  witnessed  the  trebling  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  development  of  peaceful  administration,  Schools,  hospitals,  and 
medical  services  have  come  in  turn.  A  railway  system  (government-owned) 
extending  over  2,000  miles  has  been  built  up  gradually,  and  more  than  2,400 
miles  of  rivers  are  navigated  by  government  steamers.  At  Port  Sudan  a  modern 
harbour  has  been  constructed,  and  it  is  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal lines  engaged  in  the  Eastern  and  African  trade.  South  of  Khartoum  a 
great  dam  across  the  Blue  Nile,  with  many  miles  of  canals,  has  been  built, 
enabling  more  than  half  a  million  acres  of  the  fertile  country  which  lies  between 
the  Blue  and  White  Niles  to  be  brought  under  intensive  cultivation.  The  Sudan's 
two  main  sources  of  wealth  are  cotton  and  gum  arabic. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  gradually  increasing  prosperity.  For 
the  fourth  year  in  succession  there  has  been  in  1937  an  advance  in  bo\Nh  imports 
and  exports,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  peop\e  is  now 
higher  than  ever  before. 

Government  finances  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  The  present  favour- 
able condition  of  the  Sudan  is  evidence  of  the  great  value  to  a  country,  so  poor 
in  capital  resources  and  exposed  to  climatic  vicissitudes,  of  a  financial  adminis- 
tration which,  while  giving  due  consideration  to  the  need  for  development,  aims 
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primarily  at  maintaining  a  balance  between  revenue  and  expenditure.  This 
current  year  may  not  prove  as  prosperous  as  1937,  but  there  is  considerable 
flexibility  in  the  Sudan's  economy,  and  the  financial  reserves  which  have  been 
built  Up  by  prudent  finance  will  enable  the  country  to  face  lean  years  without 
serious  concern. 

Administration 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  is  administered  by  a  Governor  General, 
appointed  by  Egypt  with  the  assent  of  Great  Britain,  and  exercising  authority 
on  the  joint  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt.  The  Governor  General  (British) 
is  aided  by  a  council  nominated  from  among  the  senior  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment administration.  AH  ordinances  and  laws  are  made  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council.  The  country  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  under  Gover- 
nors, and  the  provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts,  all  the  Governors,  District 
Commissioners,  and  Assistant  District  Commissioners  being  British  members 
of  the  Sudan  Political  Service.  A  number  of  natives,  chosen  for  their  qualities 
of  character  and  personality,  carry  out  certain  administrative  powers.  Chiefs 
of  tribes  exercise  authority  over  their  own  tribes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
District  Commissioner.  An  advisory  Municipal  Council  has  sat  for  some  time 
in  Khartoum,  and  a  similar  body  functions  at  Port  Sudan.  The  Sudan  civil 
and  penal  codes  are  an  adaptation  of  Egyptian  and  Indian  laws  and  of  local 
custom;  Moslem  religious  law  is  also  applied  by  Mohammedan  law  courts  in  cer- 
tain cases  between  Mohammedans.  The  British  and  Egyptian  flags  are  flown 
together. 

Area  and  Population 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  extends  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt 
to  Uganda  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  from  the  Red  Sea,  Eritrea,  and  Abyssinia 
to  French  Equatorial  Africa.  The  greatest  distance  from  north  to  south  is  about 
1,400  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  1,200  miles.  Its  area  is  967,500  square 
miles. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  northern  region  comprises  the  Nubian  desert  on 
the  east  and  the  Lybian  desert  on  the  west,  divided  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Nile,  which  is  nowhere  of  great  width.  The  central  region  includes  on  the  east 
the  so-called  "  Island  of  Meroe,"  situated  between  the  river  Atbara  and  the 
Blue  Nile ;  it  is  now  almost  uninhabited  save  for  the  natives  who  visit  it  to  raise 
a  precarious  crop  or  to  graze  stock  after  the  rains.  The  districts  bordering  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Blue  Nile  are  covered  with  forests  of  large  trees.  In 
the  southern  region  are  to  be  found  extensive  tracts  of  cultivable  land  enclosed 
by  a  semi-circle  of  forests  and  swamps.  The  Gambeila  enclave,  which  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  Abyssinia,  is  leased  by  the  Sudan  Government  from  the  Abys- 
sinian Government  as  a  trading  post. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sudan  are  partly  Arabs,  partly  negroes,  and  partly 
Nubians  of  mixed  Arab-negro  blood,  with  a  small  foreign  element  comprising 
British,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Syrians,  etc.;  the  British  population  is 
largely  composed  of  government  officials  and  military  forces,  while  the  other 
nationalities  are  chiefly  engaged  in  various  business  activities.  The  Arabs  are 
all  Mohammedans,  as  are  the  Nubians  and  some  of  the  negroes;  the  negroes 
are  generally  pagans. 

Owing  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  being  nomads,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  total  population;  it  is  estimated, 
however,  at  roughly  5,720,000,  foreigners  totalling  but  a  few  thousands. 

The  principal  towns  are  Khartoum  (capital),  Khartoum  North,  Omdurman, 
Wad  Medani,  Kassala,  Atbara,  and  Port  Sudan.  Khartoum,  with  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Khartoum  North  and  Omdurman,  forms  an  agglomeration  of  about 
175,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only,  import  trade 
centre  of  the  Sudan.   Port  Sudan  is  the  port  of  entry  for  about  90  per  cent  of 
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the  country's  imports;  Khartoum  importers  and  agents  generally  have  branches 
there. 

Climate 

Monthly  temperatures  at  Khartoum  (altitude  380  metres)  during  the  latter 
six  months  of  1936  and  the  first  six  months  of  1937  are  as  follows  in  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  together  with  prevailing  wind  and  rainfall  (Sudan  Almanac,  1938) : — 

Month                                     Temperature  Prevailing  Rain 

1936  Highest  Lowest  Mean  Wind    in  Inches 

July   108.6  71.4  87.3  S.S.W.  0.72 

August   105.8  67.1  84.2  S.S.W.  3.33 

September   108.5  70.9  88.0  S.S.W.  0.39 

October   109.4  72.3  89.4  >N.  0.17 

November   105.6  62.0  82.9  N.N.E  

December   103.9  49.4  75.1  N.N.W  

1937 

January                                            98.2  44.4  68.6  N.N.W.  Trace 

February   106.7  54.3  75.7  N.N.E  

March   106.8  53.6  79.3  N.   

April   113.5  57.2  86.5  N.  by  W.  0.81 

May   111.0  69.6  90.0  S.W.  0.30 

June   114.1  72.5  91.4  S.S.W.  0.25 

The  temperature  is  a  little  lower  in  the  north  and  somewhat  higher  in  the 
south,  with  less  rain  in  the  latter  part. 


Agricultural  Production 

Of  the  cultivated  crops,  cotton  is  the  chief  one  grown  in  the  Sudan;  it  was 
estimated  at  304,951  bales  in  the  crop  year  1936-37  as  against  248,285  bales  in 
1935-36.  Cotton  represented  65-7  per  cent  of  the  country's  exports  in  1936 
and  60  per  cent  in  1935,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  as  a  result  of  the  record  yield 
of  1936-37,  the  percentage  was  increased  further  in  1937,  which  indicates  the 
importance  of  this  commodity  in  the  economy  of  the  Sudan  and  the  resultant 
weakness  of  the  country,  which  depends  to  such  a  large  extent  economically  on 
one  commodity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  yields  from  the  other  cultivated 
crops  for  1935  and  1936,  as  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment, 1936:— 


Artificial 

Rain-grown         Irrigation  Flood-land  Total 

1935        1936  1935      1936  1935     1936  1935  1936 
Yield  in  Tons 

Dura                         508,208    341,973  66,785    65,699  30,253    16,085  405,246  423,757 

Dukhn                         31,850      13,511        456        462  2,362      1,716  34,668  15,689 

Sesame                        20,960     31,504        361        325    21,321  31,829 

Ground-nuts                   5,394       4,768        188        161  4  3  5,586  4,932 

Maize                            7,736       2,541  2,831     3,293  4,894     6,449  15.461  12,283 

Wheat   6,336     6^073  1,197     1,003  7,533  7,076 

Barley                                             1  1,107      1,152  760        722  1,867  1,875 

Haricot  beans                                           512        845  1,604        502  2,116  1,347 

Other  beans                         1            1  1,102     1,039  5         59  1,108  1,098 

Chick  peas                                                            21  2,564        840  2,564  861 

Lubia                            3,115         403  2,350     1,905  5,584     4,486  11,049  6,794 

Lupines                                                     24        134  937        692  961  826 

Lentils                                1           10        360        142  82        104  443  256 

Onions                             310         251  5,072     4,000                        6  5,382  4,257 

Chillies                             68           49         11         12    79  61 

Tobacco                                        189    189 


Livestock  is  composed  of  approximately  22,750  horses,  352,000  asses,  1,000 
mules,  1,250,000  cattle,  2,250,000  sheep,  2,000,000  goats,  400,000  camels,  and  5,000 
pigs.   Exports  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hides  and  skins  are  fairly  considerable. 

The  forests  which  line  the  Blue  Nile  banks  are  rich  in  fibre  and  tanning 
material.  Those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  produce  valuable  trees, 
the  mahogany  and  the  shea  butter  tree  being  the  most  important.  The  sudd 
area  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  source  of  an  inexhaustible 
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quantity  of  papyrus.  The  finest  gum  forests  are  in  the  Kordofan,  Fung,  and 
Kassala ;  the  Sudan  produces  about  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  supplies  of  gum 
afabic. 

Other  products  of  the  Sudan  include  senna  leaves  and  pods,  beeswax  and 
honey,  dates,  dom  nuts  (vegetable  ivory),  salt,  sea-shell,  ivory,  coffee,  gold,  etc. 

Industries,  outside  of  a  few  cotton-ginning  and  flour-milling  plants,  are 
practically  non-existent  in  the  Sudan,  but  interesting  objects  of  local  arts  and 
crafts,  fashioned  with  primitive  appliances,  are  produced.  During  recent  years 
native  craftsmen  have  given  their  attention  more  particularly  to  ivory-turning, 
leather  work,  and  silverware. 

Except  for  some  small  quantities  of  gold  extracted  from  the  Gabait  mine 
in  the  Red  Sea  province,  no  mining  operations  are  carried  on. 

Briefly,  the  Sudan's  production  is  largely  agricultural,  while  cotton  and 
gum  arable  together  account  for  about  75  per  cent  of  the  country's  exports. 

External  Trade  in  1937 

The  official  figures  relating  to  the  external  trade  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  via  Red  Sea  ports  and  Wadi  Haifa  (excluding  trade  movement  via  fron- 
tier posts)  in  1937,  as  compared  with  1936  and  1935,  are  given  hereunder: — 


1937 

1936 

1935 

£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

Government  imports  

  1,511,624 

1,470,956 

1,618,504 

3,904,103 

3,567,323 

5,375,659 

5,185,827 

5,58i;023 

4,336,942 

  586,797 

834,369 

173,846 

111,881 

165,155 

....  15,241,849 

11,902,332 

9,801,770 

Sudan's  foreign  trade  in  1937  showed,  therefore,  an  increase  of  £E. 3,339,517 
as  compared  with  1936  and  an  advance  of  £E. 5,440,079  over  the  1935  figures, 
both  larger  quantities  and  higher  prices  being  responsible  for  the  advance. 

Cotton  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  external  trade  of  the  Sudan.  The 
rise  in  cotton  prices,  coinciding  with  good  crops,  had  a  decisive  effect  on  exports 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  and  consequently  on  imports,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  country  being  enhanced  accordingly.  There  was  a  decline  in 
cotton  values  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  this  situation  still  persists,  but 
the  last  cotton  yield  was  a  record  one,  and  if  prices  are  maintained  for  some 
months  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Sudan  to  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of 
compensation  from  larger  sales. 

EXPORTS 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  the  Sudan's  main  exports  in  1937, 
1936,  and  1935:— 


1937 

1936 

1935 

Commodity- 

£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

Total  

8,130,453 

5,581,023 

4,336,942 

Cotton,  ginned,  and  cotton  seed . .  . 

5,911,062 

3,661,404 

2,750,688 

717,798 

644,071 

674,653 

282,906 

316,012 

153,652 

49,796 

56,573 

67,321 

244,225 

127,204 

100,171 

284,573 

180.687 

120,770 

The  principal  destinations  of  exports  and  the  percentage  share  of  each 
country  (figures  for  1936  and  1935  within  parentheses)  were:  Great  Britain, 
43-1  (59-4  and  46-8);  British  India,  20-5  (5-2  and  8-6);  Egypt,  8-5  (9-8 
and  12-4) ;  France,  5  (6-5  and  5-5) ;  United  States,  4-4  (3-4  and  3-8) ;  Italy, 
3-9  (1-3  and  4-9);  Japan,  3-6  (3-3  and  1-4);  Germany,  2-1  (3-3  and  4-9); 
Belgium,  1-1  (2-1  and  1-4). 
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IMPORTS 

The  principal  items  of  import  for  1937,  1936,  and  1935  were: — 

Public  Imports 

Commodity 

Total  

Piece-goods — 

Cotton  

Artificial  silk  

Silk  

Coffee  

Metals  and  metalware  

Motor  vehicles,  parts,  and  tires  . 

Machinery  

Tea  

Wheat  flour  

Sacks   

Tobacco  and  cigarettes  

Cement  


Commodity 

Total  

Sugar,  refined  

Coal  and  coke  

Timber  and  railway  sleepers 
Arms  and  explosives  


1937 

1936 

1935 

£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

4,771,873 

3,904,103 

3,567,323 

969,883 

87,249 

64,584 

83,200 

Z  /  ,'D  ZO 

Z'O,  rO'U 

ao  mo 

216,322 

273,446 

118,937 

482,671 

259,515 

225,968 

204,322 

205,293 

164,689 

183,303 

122.216 

88,309 

352,249 

244,065 

182,396 

213,607 

111,637 

155,001 

123,869 

115.797 

133,142 

183.162 

171,448 

129,683 

27,622 

81,128 

116,279 

nports 

1937 

1936 

1935 

£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

1,511,624 

1.470,956 

1,618,504 

577,551 

386,888 

326,284 

136,936 

93,120 

78,481 

45,740 

56,436 

22,118 

31,253 

180.883 

185,453 

The  most  important  sources  of  supply  for  public  and  government  imports 
combined,  together  with  the  percentage  of  each  country's  share  (figures  for  1936 
and  1935  within  parentheses),  were:  Great  Britain,  23-4  (27-6  and  31-4); 
Egypt,  22-6  (21-4  and  19-4) ;  Japan,  18-8  (19-3  and  18-5) ;  British  India,  6-S 
(6  and  5-9) ;  Germany,  2-6  (1-7  and  1-3) ;  United  States,  2-3  (3-3  and  2-7) ; 
Australia,  2-3  (1-5  and  2);  Belgium,  1-7  (2-4  and  1-1);  France,  1-3  (1-4 
and  1-6). 

In  proportion  to  the  population  (5,720,000) ,  imports  into  the  Sudan  are  not 
considerable,  and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  standard  of  living  of  the 
natives;  sugar,  tea,  and  bread  are  the  main  articles  of  diet,  together  with  dates 
and  other  local  products,  while  for  wearing  apparel — which  is  by  no  means  in 
general  demand' — practically  all  that  is  needed  is  cotton  piece-goods  to  be  cut 
into  galabiahs,  with  cheap  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  from  Japan.  It  follows 
that,  besides  presenting  only  a  relatively  limited  outlet,  the  Sudan  is  essentially 
a  price  market;  the  sole  demand  for  quality  products  is  from  a  portion  only 
of  the  small  foreign  population. 

Trade  with  Canada 

Canadian  official  statistics  show  the  value  of  the  Dominion's  exports  to 

the  Sudan  as  $90,559  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1937,  as  against  $70,045 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  as  follows: — 

Fiscal  Year  ended  March  31 

Article  1937  1936 

Total   $90,559  $70,045 

Pneumatic  tire  casings   296  1,099 

Inner  tubes     5 

Salmon,  canned   68   

Sardines   561  1.184 

Socks  and  stockings,  silk   114   

Planks  and  boards   79.346  60,968 

Machinery,  except  farm   1.098  2,409 

Automobiles     1.357 

Automobile  parts     104 


Lamps  and  lanterns 

Spark  plugs     336 

Medicinal  preparations   8,969  1,758 

Containers     75 

All  other  articles   167  754 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  figures  fail  to  take  into  account  a  certain 
amount  of  Canadian  goods  which,  although  originally  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Egypt,  and  other  destinations,  eventually  reach  the  Sudan. 
This  is  the  case  for  a  number  of  lines  of  foodstuffs,  automobiles,  automobile 
parts,  tires,  etc.  Railway  sleepers  are  another  important  item  not  appearing  in 
the  above  table. 

Sudanese  products  exported  to  Canada  were  valued  at  $19,935  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31,  1937,  as  compared  with  $28,905  in  the  preceding  year; 
they  were  almost  exclusively  gum  arabic. 

Business  Methods 

The  Sudan's  public  import  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  small  number  of  firms, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  categories:  (a)  important  concerns  buying 
for  their  own  account  and  also  acting  as  commission  agents;  these  concerns 
are  generally  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  shipping,  insurance,  export,  etc.;  (6) 
retail  merchants  of  a  certain  financial  standing,  who,  in  addition  to  their  retail 
trade  activities,  act  as  distributors;  these  merchants  buy  outright  or  on  a  com- 
mission basis;  (c)  commission  agents  proper;  and  (d)  firms  who  import  their 
own  requirements.  Broadly  speaking,  the  firms  in  category  (a)  are  located  in 
Khartoum  and  have  branches  throughout  the  country,  while  firms  in  categories 
(6)  and  (c),  also  located  in  Khartoum,  have  sub-agents  in  the  principal  centres. 
The  general  rule  is  that  a  given  concern  holds  many  representations,  often  of  a 
very  diversified  character,  which  finds  its  explanation  in  the  narrowness  of  the 
market. 

In  the  case  of  government  imports,  which  form  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  imports,  tenders  are  invariably  invited.  As  regards  the  require- 
ments of  the  central  administration,  tenders  are  generally  issued  locally;  but 
in  respect  to  the  Sudan  Railways'  requisites — except  for  foodstuffs  and  local 
products — tenders  are  issued  in  London  through  their  buying  agents.  For 
tenders  issued  at  Khartoum  it  is  essential  that  bids  be  submitted  through  the 
intermediary  of  a  Khartoum  agent  (who  may  belong  to  any  of  the  first  three 
categories  named  above),  and  for  those  issued  in  London,  through  an  agent  in 
that  centre. 

REPRESENTATION 

Regarding  the  appointment  of  representatives  in  Khartoum,  three  factors 
of  equal  importance  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration:  (a)  whether  the  firm 
has  a  good  standing,  moral  as  well  as  financial;  (b)  whether  the  firm  has  the 
proper  organization  for  handling  successfully  the  products  involved;  and  (c) 
whether  the  firm  is  well  placed  to  secure  government  business.  There  are  only 
a  few  firms  from  which  to  choose,  but  the  larger  number  of  firms  in  categories 
(a)  and  (6),  as  referred  to  in  a  previous  paragraph,  together  with  some  in  cate- 
gory (c),  can  likely  meet  the  conditions  outlined.  Before  making  any  arrange- 
ments, however,  interested  exporters  in  Canada  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo,  who  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  pertinent  advice.  They  may  also  communicate  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  a  list  of  selected  firms  in  the  Sudan  is  on 
file. 

TERMS  AND  QUOTATIONS 

Terms  of  payment  in  the  case  of  public  imports  range  from  letters  of  credit 
and  cash  against  documents  to  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days'  credit,  depending 
on  the  product  sold  and  the  firm  involved;  in  that  of  government  imports,  a 
month  or  two  may  elapse  after  acceptance  of  the  goods  before  payment  is  made. 

Quotations  in  Egyptian  pounds — the  currency  of  the  country — are  preferred, 
but  quotations  in  sterling  are  acceptable:  it  is  essential  that  they  be  on  a  c.i.f. 
Port  Sudan  basis.   It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Sudan  is  a  price  market. 
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SHIPPING  ROUTES 

The  ordinary  routing  of  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  the  Sudan  would  be  via 
the  Canada-India  Line  sailing  from  Montreal  or  Halifax  and  calling  at  irregular 
intervals  at  Port  Sudan — which  is  the  main  port  of  entry — or  via  English  ports. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  British  Columbia  timber  and  railway  sleepers  have 
been  shipped  by  chartered  steamers  via  the  Far  East. 

English  is  the  customary  language  to  be  used  in  correspondence  with  firms 
in  the  Sudan. 

Customs  Tariffs  and  Documentation  . 

The  Sudan's  schedule  of  import  duties  is  divided  into  five  sections,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I.  General. — The  rate  of  duty  on  all  goods  save  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  schedule  is, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

II.  Produce  of  Abyssinia,  Belgian  Congo,  French  Congo,  and  Uganda. — On  goods  not 
specifically  named  in  the  schedule,  being  the  natural  products  of  these  countries  and  imported 
from  these  countries  respectively,  the  rate  of  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

III.  Alcoholic  Liquids. — No  duty  is  imposed  on  alcoholic  liquids  imported  from  Egypt, 
provided  that  import  duty,  excise  duty,  or  consumption  duty  has  already  been  paid  to  the 
Egyptian  Customs  Administration.  Otherwise,  duties  are  applied  as  in  the  case  of  other 
countries. 

IV.  Tobacco. — The  rates  of  duty  appearing  under  this  section  are  applicable  to  all 
countries. 

V.  Miscellaneous. — Other  commodities — few  in  number — are  mentioned  in  this  section 
and  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  these  commodities  are  also  applicable  to  all  countries. 

(Information  regarding  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  commodities  enumerated 
in  sections  III,  IV,  and  V  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Dominion®  enjoy  a 
tariff"  preference  in  the  Sudan. 

The  Sudan  Customs  requirements  concerning  invoices,  as  published  in  Sudan 
Government  Gazette  No.  458,  dated  June  15,  1925,  are  as  hereunder: — 

There  should  be  presented  with  every  import  declaration  an  original  invoice  or  an  authen- 
tic copy  of  the  original  in  respect  of  all  the  goods  declared.  The  original  or  the  copy  will  be 
retained  by  the  Customs. 

The  invoice  should  show  clearly: — 

(a)  Name  and  address  of  supplier. 

(b)  Numbers  and  marks  of  packages. 

(c)  Gross  weight  or  measurement  of  packages. 

(d)  Nature,  quality,  and  net  weight  or  measure  of  contents. 

(e)  The  value  of  the  goods,  i.e.  the  price  to  the  importer  at  the  place  of  purchase 
with  the  addition  of  cost  of  transport  to  the  place  of  import,  including  all 
charges  for  insurance  and  other  expenses. 

When  an  invoice  does  not  show  separately  the  details  mentioned  in  (e),  but  shows  only 
a  total  sum  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  there  should  be  stated  against  the  amount 


exactly  what  it  represents,  e.g.: — 

Free  on  rail  at   (place) 

Free  alongside  ship  at   (place) 

Free  on  board  at   (place) 

Cost  and  freight  to   (place) 

or  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  to   (place) 

as  the  case  may  be. 


No  original  invoice  or  its  authentic  copy  will  be  considered  as  fulfilling  customs  require- 
ments unless  it  bears  a  signed  statement  that  the  particulars  in  such  invoice  or  copy  are  true 
to  the  best  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  person  making  it. 

When  an  invoice  does  not  mention  the  c.i.f.  value  of  the  goods,  there  should  be  presented 
with  it  separate  documents  showing  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  and  expenses  on  the  con- 
signment. 

Invoices  should  be  in  English  or  Arabic. 

There  are  no  particular  requirements  concerning  invoices  for  goods  from 
Canada,  and  there  is  no  need  for  invoices  to  be  vised. 
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MARKET  FOR  BUILDING  BOARDS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  15,  1938. — The  consumption  of  fibre  building  boards  in  the 
West  of  England,  Midlands,  and  South  Wales,  is  approximately  20,000,000  square 
feet  per  annum,  while  that  of  plaster  boards  somewhat  exceeds  this  quantity. 
Building  boards  are  not  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  other  materials  such  as 
lath  and  plaster,  but  are  considered  to  be  an  essential  material  for  construction, 
thereby  becoming  a  standard  specification. 

Some  forty  different  firms — national,  Empire,  and  foreign — offer  these 
products  to  west  country  builders.  There  are  probably  a  dozen  classifications 
of  these  boards  according  to  the  raw  material  used  and  the  method  of  manu- 
facture. Light,  soft  fibre  boards,  some  made  by  felting  process  and  others 
by  pressure,  are  classified  as  for  insulation  purposes.  There  are  hard  and 
semi-hard  boards,  and  those  which  are  termed  fire-resisting.  Some  of  the 
latter  contain  asbestos,  and  two  are  made  of  wood  fibres  impregnated  with  a 
fire-resisting  emulsion  of  magnesite  cement.  One  of  these  comes  from  Austria, 
and  another  from  South  Wales.  There  are  also  plaster  boards  which  consist 
of  a  centre  layer  of  calcined  gypsum  protected  between  two  layers  of  stout 
cardboard.  There  is  a  board  made  from  sugar  cane,  another  from  licorice 
root,  and  also  a  soft  wood-fibre  board  laminated  with  bitumen  to  make  it 
damp-proof.  Although  each  of  these  many  products  has  its  own  properties 
and  advantages,  nevertheless  there  is  an  overlapping  in  the  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  put,  and  therefore  several  of  the  classifications  compete  with  one  another 
in  more  or  less  degree. 

Origins  and  Specifications 

At  least  three  insulation  boards,  three  semi-hard,  four  hard,  eight  fire- 
resisting  boards,  and  three  of  calcined  gypsum  are  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  gypsum  for  one  of  the  latter  comes  from  Canada.  One  of  the  soft 
insulation  boards  is  made  from  the  coarse  fibre  screenings  or  residue  of  chemi- 
cal pulp  collected  during  the  process  of  manufacturing  paper.  The  quantity 
produced  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  paper  being  made  by  the 
English  mill  producing  it. 

The  wood  fibre  building  boards  being  offered,  both  British  and  foreign, 
range  from  ^  inch  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  the  latter  being  used  for  special 
insulation  purposes.  The  major  demand  is  for  boards  of  f-inch  and  ^-inch 
thickness,  used  for  inside  walls  and  ceilings.  The  boards  are  3  feet,  4  feet 
and  5  feet  in  width  and  vary  from  6  feet  to  14  feet  in  length.  One  semi-hard 
board  is  offered  in  sizes  up  to  16  feet  by  5  feet.  Some  soft  boards  can  be 
obtained  with  one  surface  rough -textured  and  the  other  smooth,  thus  afford- 
ing a  choice  as  to  the  ultimate  finish.  Other  boards  are  specially  suited  to 
produce  carved  decorative  panel-work. 

Plaster  boards  which  are  to  be  skimmed  are  called  plaster  lath.  They  are 
smaller  in  size  than  the  ordinary  building  boards.  Some  of  these  measure  3  feet 
by  2  feet  4  inches,  2  feet  6  inches  or  2  feet  8  inches  in  this  area.  Other  sizes 
are  16  inches  wide  by  42  inches,  45  inches  or  48  inches  long.  The  distance 
between  studs  depends  on  local  practice  and  municipal  regulations.  In  the 
west  country  the  space  between  centres  is  generally  16  inches.  Plaster  lath  is 
made  in  sizes  to  conform  with  the  studding,  rafters  and  joists.  One  brand 
has  round  edges  along  the  nailing  or  stud  side;  this  leaves  an  indenture  at  the 
joint  which  "keys"  the  surface  plaster  when  it  is  applied. 

Building  Boards  Displacing  Lath  and  Plaster 

The  increasing  use  of  building  boards  made  of  wood  fibre,  plaster,  and  other 
materials  is  noteworthy.   Not  only  is  their  use  expanding  where  lath  and  plaster 
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have  not  been  employed,  but  they  are  encroaching  further  and  further  into  the 
field  of  the  latter.  While  building  board  is  not  cheaper  per  square  yard,  it  has 
many  advantages  to  offer  which  appeal  to  the  architect  and  to  the  builder.  One 
is  the  increased  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  completed.  In  addition,  build- 
ing board  is  not  liable  to  crack  or  separate,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  plaster 
if  sufficient  time  for  drying  has  not  been  allowed  between  rendering  coats,  or 
if  unsuitable  laths,  which  sometimes  twist  when  drying,  are  used,  thereby  frac- 
turing the  key  of  the  plaster. 

The  use  of  wallboard  does  not  create  as  much  untidiness  and  confusion  as 
does  the  use  of  mortar  and  skimming.  The  quality  of  lath  and  plaster  work 
is  not  uniform,  as  much  depends  on  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  the  work- 
men and  contractor.  Supervision  also  is  necessarily  an  important  feature, 
especially  since,  in  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the  building  trade,  the  old- 
time  craftsman  is  disappearing.  For  these  reasons  architects  are  becoming 
favourably  disposed  towards  building  boards,  and  they  are  now  well  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics,  merits,  and  limitations  of  each  make,  so  that  they  are 
now  enabled  to  correctly  specify  the  board  best  suited  for  a  particular  purpose. 
Although  this  is  the  general  situation  with  respect  to  the  west  country,  the  Mid- 
lands, and  South  Wales,  nevertheless  there  are  some  conservative  localities 
where  these  boards  do  not  find  such  ready  acceptance. 

Comparative  Costs 

Plaster  boards  are  at  present  being  used  more  extensively  than  fibre  boards 
when  a  plaster  finish  is  desired,  due  to  the  recently  decreasing  prices  of  the 
former  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  latter.  Quotations  for  United  Kingdom 
and  Scandinavian  soft  boards  have  been  advanced  recently  by  7^  per  cent, 
bringing  all  of  them  into  line  with  similar  Canadian  products.  The  represen- 
tatives in  the  British  Isles  of  foreign  and  Canadian  fibre  board  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  have  adopted  the  same  price  stand- 
ard. Half-inch  wood  fibre  boards  which  were  quoted  at  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per 
yard,  according  to  quantity  ordered,  are  now  quoted  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  respectively, 
delivered  to  the  builder.  On  the  other  hand  f-inch  plaster  board,  which  is  com- 
petitive with  f-inch  fibre  board,  has  recently  been  reduced  to  lOd.  per  square 
yard  for  quantities  of  600  square  yards  and  over,  and  to  Is.  2d.  for  smaller  lots. 

The  Tightness  of  soft  fibre  boards  for  ceiling  work  is  a  feature  which  com- 
mends itself  to  builders.  In  one  case  cited  by  a  distributor  the  specifications 
for  a  theatre  ceiling  called  for  8,000  feet  of  lath  and  plaster,  which  would  have 
weighed  20  tons.  Investigation  showed  that  steel  stanchions  of  sufficient  strength 
to  allow  for  the  heavy  wind  pressure  to  which  the  roof  would  be  subjected 
had  not  been  used.  The  required  margin  of  safety  was  secured  by  using  wood 
fibre  board  with  two  coats  of  gypsum  skimming  for  the  ceiling,  reducing  the 
weight  to  be  carried  by  the  roof  girders  from  20  tons  to  7  tons.  Lath  and  plaster 
weighs  from  6  to  8  pounds  per  square  foot  for  two-  and  three-coat  work  respec- 
tively. On  the  other  hand,  fibre  board  with  pannelling  weighs  2  pounds  and  with 
skimming  from  2  to  3  pounds,  according  to  whether  one  or  two  coats  of  the  latter 
are  applied. 

Lath  and  plaster  finds  its  demand  in  the  'cheaper  class  of  speculative  resi- 
dential buildings  where  the  first  coat  consists  of  black  mortar  made  from  ashes 
and  lime  or  lime  hair  and  sand,  followed  by  a  setting  coat  of  lime  putty  gauged 
with  plaster  of  Paris.  This  work  costs  approximately  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  a  yard. 
In  the  case  of  better-class  construction,  which  may  cost  as  much  as  3s.  a  square 
yard,  there  are  three  coats,  the  first  being  of  sand  and  lime  or  sand  and  haired 
gypsum. 

Distribution  of  Costs 

For  speculative  or  cheap  work  f-inch  fibre  board  at  Is.  2d.  per  square  yard, 
plus  6d.  for  labour,  is  used.    A  full  J-inch  coat  of  neat  gypsum  skimming  is 
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applied  at  8d.  per  yard,  the  final  cost  amounting  to  about  2s.  3d.  per  yard.  This 
type  of  board  and  finish  is  being  used  in  municipal  housing  schemes. 

On  better-class  work  |-inch  board  at  Is.  6d.,  plus  6d.  for  cutting  and  fixing, 
is  used,  with  one  coat — sometimes  two — of  skimming,  the  cost  being  about  2s.  8d. 
or  3s.  4d.  respectively.  Skimming  costs  about  8d.  per  yard  per  coat.  When  two 
coats  are  laid,  the  first  is  made  up  of  one  part  of  coarse  washed  pit  sand  and  one 
part  of  neat  gypsum,  the  finishing  coat  being  also  of  neat  gypsum.  The  surface 
of  f-inch  plaster  board  is  treated  with  gypsum  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soft- 
wood fibre  boards,  but  as  the  former  costs  from  8d.  to  lOd.  less  per  square  yard 
than  the  latter,  the  wall  or  ceiling  finished  with  plaster'  board  is  the  cheaper. 

Gypsum  is  quarried  in  various  parts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  plaster 
being  delivered  to  the  building  at  approximately  75s.  to  80s.  a  ton,  depending  on 
the  distance  of  building  sites  from  the  quarries,  which  are  principally  in  the 
Midland  and  Southern  Counties.  A  ton  will  cover  about  220  square  yards  of 
J-inch  skimming. 

Uses  of  Building  Boards 

In  the  construction  of  houses,  building  boards  which  are  to  be  plastered 
over  are  nailed  to  the  studs  and  rafters  with,  in  some  cases,  -J  inch  to  \  inch 
of  space  between  the  nailed  edges  of  the  sheets  to  allow  for  movement  of  the 
framework  either  from  vibration,  due  to  traffic,  or  from  shrinkage  of  the  tim- 
bers, or  from  both.  The  joints  are  covered  with  4-inch  strips  of  hessian 
or  jute  scrim  or  galvanized  wire  mesh,  the  whole  surface  then  being  skimmed 
with  one  or  two  coats  of  calcined  gypsum.  When  two  coats  are  to  be  applied, 
the  under  coat,  which  is  ^  inch  thick,  is  slightly  scratched  and  then  finished 
with  approximately  y^-inch  skimming  of  gypsum  if  a  hard  surface  is  wanted, 
or  lime  putty  and  plaster  of  Paris  if  preferred.  If  the  acoustic  properties  of 
the  soft  boards  are  to  be  an  essential  feature,  no  plaster  finish  is  permitted. 
Decoration  is  completed,  if  taste  or  necessity  demands,  by  using  spirit  stains. 
For  lining  broadcasting  studios  the  board  is  secured  with  cement,  without 
recourse  to  nails. 

INSULATION 

The  insulation  of  steel-framed  buildings  is  a  comparatively  new  field  for 
building  board.  Inside  fibre  board  lining  for  these  structures  is  now  considered 
a  necessity,  especially  when  they  are  to  be  heated.  The  building  board  tech- 
nical salesman,  through  his  contact  with  architects,  is  advised  of  such  pro- 
jected buildings  in  advance  of  specifications  having  been  completed.  This 
advance  notice  is  particularly  important  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
warehouses  covered  with  corrugated  sheet  metal,  of  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  now  being  erected.  The  roof  and  walls  on  the  outside  of  the  steel  frame 
are  covered  with  fibre  board.  Corrugated  iron  is  then  placed  on  top  of  this 
insulation  board  and  clamped  firmly  to  the  girders.  The  board  is  thus  held 
tightly  between  the  outside  iron  sheeting  and  the  steel  frame. 

In  the  case  of  reinforced  concrete  floors  and  girders  and  flat  concrete  roofs, 
fibre  board  is  frequently  used  as  permanent  shuttering.  Following  a  coat  of 
cement  slurry,  the  concrete  is  run  in,  and  after  the  requisite  time  for  setting  has 
been  allowed  the  supports  are  withdrawn,  leaving  the  wallboard  as  a  permanent 
covering  embedded  in  the  concrete.  This  soft-board  finish  to  ceilings  and  girders 
forms  an  excellent  base  for  plastic  paint,  papering  or  skimming.  Hard  boards 
are  sometimes  used  for  temporary  shuttering  when  a  smooth  face  finish  to  the 
concrete  is  desired. 

Marketing  Methods 

Some  four  or  five  foreign  manufacturers  of  building  boards  have  established 
branches  or  subsidiary  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  distribute  their 
products.    A  central  organization,  located  in  London,  appoints  regional  agents 
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who  may  or  may  not  be  stockists.  The  regional  agent  selects  timber  merchants 
in  his  territory  for  the  carrying  of  stocks.  The  policy  of  these  companies  is  to 
assist  the  local  distributor  by  consumer  publicity  and  salesmanship.  Their 
technical  salesmen  uncover  and  develop  fields  of  consumption  not  sought  after 
by  the  stockist.  These  salesmen  visit  architects,  demonstrate  the  qualities  of 
their  products,  with  the  object  of  increasing  their  range  of  uses,  including  con- 
struction where  thermal  and  acoustic  properties  are  essential. 

The  increased  production  of  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  and  steel  and  chemical 
products  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  but  part  of  the  industrial  activity 
which  is  necessitating  the  provision  of  more  and  more  factory,  warehouse,  and 
other  forms  of  commercial  space.  Heretofore,  air-conditioning,  including  the 
conservation  of  heat,  has  not  been  a  factor  in  a  major  part  of  this  class  of  con- 
struction. It  is  in  this  connection  that  manufacturers  of  wallboard  have  been 
successful  in  creating  and  expanding  a  large  outlet  for  their  products. 

Several  building  board  manufacturers,  having  their  own  technicians  capable 
of  supervising  constructional  work  such  as  has  been  described  above,  occa- 
sionally accept  contracts  for  the  actual  installation  of  their  products  where  they 
can  be  effectively  used,  including  such  decorative  work  as  the  ceilings,  domes, 
and  naves  of  churches,  as  well  as  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  cinemas,  theatres, 
and  assembly  halls.  When  an  agent  of  a  building  board  manufacturer  accepts 
constructional  contracts,  he  does  not  interfere  with  trade  channels.  The  build- 
ing board  for  any  given  work  is  usually  bought  at  contractors'  prices  from  the 
stockist  nearest  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  building. 

Publicity 

A  small  number  of  building  boards  are  advertised  in  trade  journals,  and  are 
shown  at  trade  fairs  and  exhibitions. 

Imports 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  wallboards  and  compo-boards  in  1937 
totalled  639,209  cwts.  (£514,991)  as  compared  with  577,004  cwts.  (£457,954) 
in  1936  and  472,784  cwts.  (£371,751)  in  1935. 

Imports  during  February,  1938,  amounted  to  111,649  cwts.  (£95,757) 
as  against  96,004  cwts.  (£77,323)  in  February,  1937,  and  81,097  cwts.  (£60,226) 
in  the  same  month  of  1936. 

According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  exports  of  pulp  and  fibre 
wallboards  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  amounted  to  210,867  cwts. 
($608,417)  in  1937  as  against  193,782  cwts.  ($564,927)  in  1936.  For  the  first 
two  months  of  1938  exports  totalled  43,094  cwts.  ($134,622)  as  compared  with 
40,402  cwts.  ($114,342)  for  the  same  period  in  1937. 

BUSINESS   CONDITIONS   IN  THE  MIDLANDS 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  15,  1938. — The  economic  situation  in  the  Midlands  during 
the  period  January  to  March  has  been  satisfactory.  There  has  been  a  contrac- 
tion of  new  orders  in  many  fields,  but  the  bulk  of  industry  is  working  full  time. 
There  has  not  been  the  same  amount  of  activity  as  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1937,  but  March  has  shown  improvement  over  February.  Retail  sales  in  the 
Midlands  and  South  Wales  for  January,  1938,  showed  a  7-6  per  cent  increase 
over  January,  1937.  There  are  no  figures  for  the  Midlands  alone.  A  slight 
recession  in  the  industrial  consumption  of  coal  has  taken  place,  and  a  few  less 
furnaces  are  in  blast  than  four  months  ago.    This  section  of  the  industry  will 
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pick  up  again  as  manufacturers'  stocks  diminish  consequent  upon  the  higher 
duties  on  steel  which  came  into  force  on  April  1  last.  Exceptional  activity 
prevails  in  the  glass  industry,  and  spring  weather  has  brought  new  life  to  the 
bicycle  trade.  A  campaign  for  improving  the  general  health  of  the  nation  by 
physical  exercise  is  expected  to  lead  to  greater  interest  in  sports  goods. 
Employment  in  the  Midlands  and  South  Wales  for  January,  1938,  showed  an 
increase  of  4-1  per  cent  over  January,  1937. 

Railway  traffic  receipts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  seven  weeks  of 
1938,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1937,  showed  an  increase  of  3^  per 
cent.  It  can  be  assumed  that  in  the  Midlands,  which  is'  one  of  the  most  active 
areas  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has  been  at  least  an  equal  advance,  although 
railway  passenger  and  freight  revenue  for  March  was  lower  than  that  for  the 
previous  month. 

Engineering 

Machine  shops  are,  in  the  main,  active,  especially  those  having  to  do  with 
armament.  Machine  tool  manufacturers  have  orders  on  hand  which  will  keep 
them  busy  for  several  months.  Constructional  work  is  reported  to  have  eased 
considerably  from  the  position  of  six  months  ago,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  shortage  in  warehouse  and  factory  space  is  being  overtaken,  and  building 
generally  has  returned  to  the  replacements  and  regular  expansion  of  normal 
times.  Nevertheless  there  continues  to  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  prompt  supplies 
of  joists,  girders  and  kindred  products  of  the  heavy  steel  mills. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  few  months  of  municipal  enterprises, 
including  corporation  buildings,  housing  schemes,  schools  and  water  systems. 

Non-ferrous  Metals 

A  reduction  in  staffs,  as  well  as  in  hours  of  employment,  has  been  fairly 
general  in  the  non-ferrous  metal  trades,  with  the  exception  of  electrical  and 
armament  work.   Prices  have  contracted. 

Iron  and  Steel 

While  the  demand  for  raw  and  semi-manufactured  supplies  is  less  than  it 
was  six  months  ago,  manufacturers  of  finished  products  are  active,  many  being 
behind  in  deliveries.  A  seasonal  expansion  in  the  lighter  finished  trades  is 
evident,  although  they  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  present  slowing 
down  of  business  more  than  the  heavy  branches,  the  latter  having  a  large 
reserve  of  orders.  United  Kingdom  semi-finished  industries  will  undoubtedly 
improve  as  a  result  of  the  higher  tariffs  on  steel  products  which  went  into 
force  April  1  last.  In  the  meantime  there  are  accumulated  stocks  on  hand  of 
raw  material  which  have  to  be  worked  off  before  furnaces  and  rollers  will 
benefit  fully  from  the  restored  tariff.  As  stocks  of  pig  iron  in  the  possession 
of  some  manufacturers  and  at  furnaces  have  been  increasing,  a  few  of  the 
latter  have  been  damped  down. 

Electrical  Industry 

There  has  been  a  slowing  down  in  the  normal  expansion  of  public  utilities, 
but  this  has  been  offset  by  increased  business  from  private  industry.  There 
is  no  abatement  in  orders  for  transformers,  heavy  motors  and  switch  gear. 
Activity  in  domestic  appliances  is  very  apparent  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
radio  field  is  said  to  be  quieter  than  normally. 

Hardware 

Loss  of  business  in  the  Far  East  has  slowed  down  both  exports  and 
production  to  a  marked  degree.    Many  factories,  including  those  making 
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enamelware,  are  working  short  time,  whereas  manufacturers  of  edge  tools  and 
garden  tools,  such  as  spades  and  shovels,  are  experiencing  a  strong  seasonal 
demand,  as  are  also  those  producing  nuts,  bolts,  and  rivets. 

Jewellery,  Silver  and  Electro  Plate 

Foreign  demand  is  good  and,  in  fact,  is  on  the  increase,  but  domestic 
business  is  quiet,  buyers  exercising  considerable  caution,  for  which  the  unsettled 
international  situation  is  partly  responsible, 

Motor  Cars  and  Cycles 

There  has  been  an  estimated  10  per  cent  decline  in  the  number  of  new 
motor  vehicles  purchased  as  compared  with  figures  for  twelve  months  ago, 
but  March  demand  has  shown  improvement  over  preceding  months,  so  that 
manufacturers  are  increasing  their  output.  The  sale  of  commercial  vehicles, 
including  corporation  omnibuses,  is  active.  The  first  quarter  of  the  year  has 
been  unsatisfactory,  with  a  considerable  contraction  in  employment  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  quarter  of  1937.  There  are  fewer  new  cars  on  the  road 
than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Business  during  the  first  months  of  the  year  has  been  disappointing 
and  much  below  expectations.  However,  retailers  have  been  actively  stocking 
sports  and  seaside  footwear  in  anticipation  of  a  heavy  spring  and  summer 
demand.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  feeling  the  effects  of  unsettled  condi- 
tions overseas,  which  have  cut  off  several  important  markets.  This  not  only 
applies  to  areas  disturbed  by  international  conflict  and  civil  war,  but  to  the 
policy  of  nationalism  and  self-sufficiency  which  many  nations  have  adopted 
as  an  economic  expediency.  The  prospects  at  present  for  export  are  unfavour- 
able. Incidentally,  imports  of  women's  shoes  wholly  or  mainly  of  leather 
increased  from  23,884  dozen  pairs  in  February,  1937,  to  34,080  dozen  pairs 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  this  year.  Imports  of  other  sorts,  except  rubber, 
in  the  same  months  were  2,482  and  3,583  dozen  pairs  respectively. 

Leather 

The  outlook  for  the  future  indicates  improvement  over  recent  months, 
but  the  trade  is  and  has  been  experiencing  a  dull  time  due  to  a  slowing  down 
of  purchases  by  shoe  manufacturers, 

Hosiery 

Buying  by  retail  shops  and  chain  and  department  stores  has  not  been 
as  active  as  was  expected,  and  manufacturers  have  been  disappointed  with 
the  opening  months  of  the  new  year.  This  condition  has  been  induced  by 
falling  prices  of  raw  materials  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  not  to 
stock  up  heavily,  in  the  belief  that  a  similar  downward  trend  would  follow 
in  the  case  of  finished  products.  There  has  been  no  recession  in  consumer 
buying,  which  is  active  in  its  demand  for  spring,  seaside  and  sports  styles. 
Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  on  the  up-grade,  having  increased  to 
318,572  dozen  pairs  in  February,  1938,  from  308,628  dozen  pairs  in  the  same 
month  of  1937. 

Wool  Spinning 

Most  firms  are  working  about  half  time.  An  anticipated  reduction  in 
prices  is  deterring  purchasers  from  carrying  more  than  day  to  day  stocks. 
While  trade  is  no  worse  than  a  month  ago,  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  last  year. 
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Future  Prospects 

Trade  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  depression. 
The  recession  in  many  industries  has  been  almost  balanced  by  a  speeding  up 
in  some  cases  and  a  recovery  in  others. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  estimates  that  the  number  of  insured  persons 
aged  16  to  64  who  were  employed  on  February  14  in  Great  Britain,  excluding 
those  who  come  under  the  agriculture  scheme,  had  risen  by  15,000  since 
January  17  and  was  20,000  higher  than  on  February  22,  1937.  There  was  a 
fall  in  employment  in  the  following  industries:  cotton,  silk,  artificial  silk,  tin- 
plate,  metal  goods,  electrical  apparatus,  motor  vehicles  and  cycles,  general 
engineering,  transportation  and  dock  and  harbour  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
gains  were  apparent  in  the  following  trades:  building,  including  public  works; 
clothing;  boots  and  shoes;  wool  textiles;  pottery;  furniture;  shipping  and 
agriculture. 


TRADE  OF  THE  SOUTH  WALES  PORTS  IN  1937 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  1,  1938. — Vessels  arriving  at  the  South  Wales  ports  during 
1937,  including  those  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  numbered  19,668  as  com- 
pared with  only  16,025  in  1936.  Vessels  from  Canadian  ports  totalled  134  as 
against  126  in  1936.  A  comparable  increase  is  also  recorded  in  the  total  net 
register  tonnage,  which  rose  from  12,652,214  in  1936  to  14,734,979  in  1937. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  inward  Canadian  trade  were  342,441  tons  and 
384,393  tons  respectively. 

Imports  into  South  Wales 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  a  substantial  increase  was  recorded  in  total 
imports  into  South  Wales  ports.  The  1937  increase  of  909,092  tons  or  23-2  per 
cent  was  by  far  the  largest  since  1934,  when  the  Canadian  figures  were  first 
segregated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  total  imports  and  those  from 
Canada  into  South  Wales  ports  for  1934,  1935,  1936,  and  1937:— 

1934              1935  1936  1937 

Tons             Tons  Tons  Tons 

From  all  sources                          3.580.822  3,676.374  3.923,092  4.832,161 

From  Canada                                203,498          191,189  332,891  303,639 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  cattle  and  horses  imported  from  Canada. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  showed  a  decline  of  29,252  tons,  accounted  for  largely 
by  the  absence  of  any  recorded  shipments  of  iron,  copper  and  other  ores  which 
in  1936  amounted  to  nearly  58,000  tons.  Grain  and  flour  figures  also  decreased 
by  57,000  tons,  but  increases  were  recorded  in  iron  and  steel  (13,000  tons),  tim- 
ber of  all  kinds  (12,000  tons),  zinc  concentrates  (25,000  tons),  and  general  mer- 
chandise (35,000  tons). 

ORES  AND  METALS 

The  dependence  of  the  industries  of  South  Wales  upon  imported  and  coast- 
wise-shipped raw  materials  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  ores  and  metals 
discharged  at  the  various  ports.  Iron  ore  bulks  largest,  and  imports  in  1937 
amounted  to  1,271,787  tons  as  compared  with  956,962  tons  in  1936  and  only 
657,632  tons  in  1935.   The  activities  of  the  steel  and  tinplate  mills  were  respon- 
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sible  for  this  increased  trade.  Canada's  trade  in  iron  ore  with  South  .Wales  is 
spasmodic;  official  statistics  show  no  shipments  from  the  Dominion  in  1037  as 
against  38,739  tons  in  1936. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  copper  and  other  ores, 
the  imports  of  which  into  South  Wales  increased  from  26,213  tons  in  1936  to 
94,646  tons  last  year,  a  figure  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1935.  Imports  from 
Canada  in  1936  amounted  to  19,141  tons  or  73  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  none  is 
recorded  for  last  year. 

Imports  into  South  Wales  of  iron  and  steel,  including  pig  iron,  billets,  bars, 
etc.,  reached  the  record  total  of  761,670  tons  as  compared  with  562,984  tons 
in  1936.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  rose  from  85,705  tons  to  99,172  tons,  the 
latter  figure  representing  13  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1937. 

Zinc  concentrates  and  dross,  imported  almost  entirely  from  Canada, 
amounted  to  24,893  tons  and  27  tons  respectively  last  year  as  compared  with  25 
tons  of  dross  only  in  1936. 

timber 

Pitwood  and  mining  timber,  which  is  the  principal  class  of  wood  imported 
into  South  Wales,  totalled  758,292  tons  last  year  as  against  587,968  tons  in  1936. 
Canada  was  credited  with  12,460  tons,  but  it  is  known  that  only  one  cargo  of 
about  2,700  tons  of  Canadian  pitprops  was  sold  in  South  WTales.  The  balance  is 
very  likely  Newfoundland  timber  shipped  through  Canadian  ports. 

Other  classes  of  timber  and  deals  recorded  a  slight  increase  from  324,465 
tons  in  1936  to  356,831  tons  in  1937.  Shipments  from  Canada  were  propor- 
tionately higher,  rising  from  40,188  tons  to  57,484  tons. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

Imports  of  grain  and  flour  at  414,281  tons  were  slightly  less  than  in  1936 
when  the  figure  stood  at  425,664  tons.  Canadian  supplies,  however,  fell  off  by 
more  than  50  per  cent — from  112,952  tons  in  1936  to  56,057  tons — although  the 
latter  figure  is  comparable  with  that  for  1935,  which  stood  at  61,531  tons.  This 
decline  was  due  to  drought  conditions  in  Canada  and  the  resumption  of  more 
normal  shipments  of  wheat  from  countries  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  mills 
in  Cardiff  and  other  South  Wales  ports. 

CATTLE  AND  HORSES 

During  1937  shipments  of  cattle  and  horses  from  Canada  to  Cardiff  con- 
tinued, although  on  a  reduced  scale.  Imports  last  year  amounted  to  2,573  head 
as  compared  with  5,378  head  in  1936  and  6,336  head  in  1934.  None  was  shipped 
during  1935. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Oil  and  building  sand  are  relatively  important  commodities  entering  the 
various  South  Wales  ports.  Shipments  of  oil  increased  from  514,237  tons  in 
1936  to  573,448  tons  in  1937,  Canada  being  credited  with  22  tons  and  25  tons 
respectively.  Imports  of  building  sand,  which  is  not  imported  from  Canada, 
amounted  to  124,816  tons  in  1937  and  85,248  tons  in  1936. 

Certain  other  merchandise  from  Canada  has  been  specially  selected  for  this 
report,  but  as  the  total  imports  from  all  countries  are  not  separately  shown,  it 
is  impossible  to  state  what  percentages  the  Dominion  supplies.  In  1937  the  fol- 
lowing Canadian  shipments  to  South  Wales  were  recorded  (1936  figures  in 
parentheses):  apples,  4,171  tons  (4,037);  canned  goods,  2,489  tons  (1,711); 
cheese,  1,660  tons  (1,223) ;  lard  705  tons  (566) ;  sugar  231  tons  (446)  ;  hay,  197 
tons  (1,033) ;  evaporated  milk,  41  tons  (14). 
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Exports  from  South  Wales 

Total  export  shipments  from  South  Wales  ports  amounted  to  22,856,326 
tons  in  1937  as  compared  with  18,325,750  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Of  these 
quantities,  1,145,734  tons  were  destined  for  Canada  as  against  1,305,149  tons  in 
1936.  Last  year,  shipments  to  Canada  were  carried  in  295  vessels  with  a  net 
register  tonnage  of  798,118  and  were  made  up  principally  of  anthracite  coal, 
tinplates  and  blackplates. 

COAL  AND  COKE 

By  far  the  largest  items  of  export  from  South  Wales  are  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  and  coke,  amounting  last  year  to  21,060,704  tons  as  compared 
with  16,707,545  tons  in  1936.  Of  these  totals,  Canada  purchased  1,023,257  tons 
and  1,163,306  tons  respectively.  Patent  fuel  is  not  generally  shipped  to  Canada 
from  Wales,  but  total  exports  amounted  to  495,702  tons  in  1937  and  408,827  tons 
in  1936. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Iron  and  steel  products  account  for  a  substantial  volume  of  exports  through 
the  South  Wales  ports.  Tinplates  are  the  most  important  of  these,  amounting 
last  year  to  507,483  tons  as  compared  with  415,498  tons  in  1936.  Canada's  pur- 
chases rose  slightly  from  81,144  tons  in  1936  to  81,895  tons  in  1937. 

Blackplates  and  galvanized  and  steel  sheets  accounted  for  194,445  tons  in 
1937  and  173,372  tons  in  1936.  Shipments  to  Canada  stood  at  29,660  tons  and 
33,521  tons  in  1937  and  1936  respectively. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  to  Canada  in  1937  amounted  to  2,722  tons 
out  of  a  total  of  17,786  tons,  and  in  1936  to  1,022  tons  out  of  shipments  of 
10,095  tons. 

Iron  and  steel  rails  and  other  iron  work  were  exported  to  the  extent  of 
93,411  tons  in  1937  as  compared  with  109,441  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Ship- 
ments to  Canada  declined  from  24,160  tons  to  523  tons. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Other  commodities  exported  last  year  included  oil  (193,751  tons,  of  which 
575  tons  went  to  Canada) ;  cement  (77,550  tons) ;  grain  and  flour  (54,003  tons) ; 
and  other  general  merchandise.  Of  special  interest  to  Canada  was  4,532  tons 
of  nickel  matte  shipped  to  Canadian  ports  in  1937,  none  having  been  recorded 
for  the  previous  year. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  April  12,  1938. — Interest  in  the  Empire  Exhibition  at  Glasgow, 
which  will  be  ready  for  opening  by  the  King  on  May  3,  is  steadily  increasing. 
All  the  exhibition  buildings  are  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  Canadian 
Pavilion  is  completely  enclosed,  and  the  interior  construction  work  is  well 
under  way. 

Shipbuilding 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1938  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  cessation  of 
orders  for  mercantile  tonnage  for  Clyde  shipbuilding  yards,  except  for  such 
special  types  of  vessels  as  oil  tankers.  This  rather  abrupt  decline  in  orders  for 
merchant  vessels  is  apparently  the  result  of  great  activity  in  armament  pro- 
duction and  the  exceptionally  high  level  of  shipbuilding  costs.  The  Clyde 
builders,  however,  have  on  hand  a  large  amount  of  warship  tonnage  which  is 
helping  to  maintain  activity  at  a  high  level  in  a  dozen  or  more  yards  on  the 
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river.  War  vessels,  great  and  small,  now  being  built  in  these  yards  number 
about  50,  while  naval  vessels  of  smaller  types  are  under  construction  at,  Leith, 
Dundee  and  Aberdeen. 

Building  Centre  at  Glasgow 

Such  success  has  attended  the  Building  Centre  in  Bond  Street,  London,  that 
the  Scottish  Development  Council,  at  the  request  of  architects,  builders,  sur- 
veyors and  manufacturers  of  building  materials,  has  promoted  a  similar  scheme 
for  Glasgow.  It  is  stated  that  within  two  weeks  of  issuing  invitations  to  support 
the  Glasgow  project  about  100  exhibitors  promised  their  support.  The  Canadian 
Government  is  reserving  space  to  exhibit  timber  from  British  Columbia  and  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  Applications  from  interested  manufacturers  of  building 
materials  who  desire  to  arrange  for  exhibits  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  Canadian 
Government  Exhibition  Commission. 

These  building  centres  fill  a  real  need.  They  provide  convenient  facilities 
for  the  display  and  inspection  by  architects,  naval  architects,  surveyors,  builders, 
shipbuilders,  their  clients  and  the  general  public  of  products  and  materials  used 
in  connection  with  the  erection  and  equipment  of  public  and  private  buildings. 
They  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  technical  advice  with  respect  to 
construction  problems. 

Engineering 

The  majority  of  the  engineering  establishments  in  the  Glasgow  area  are 
working  to  full  capacity.  Merchant  marine  work  has  not  been  so  plentiful  of 
late,  but  builders  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  naval  vessels  have  valuable 
orders  on  hand,  including  those  for  the  machinery  and  boilers  for  three  battle- 
ships, seven  cruisers,  numerous  destroyers  and  other  craft.  The  1938  Admiralty 
program  will  include  a  substantial  amount  of  new  work  for  Glasgow  marine 
engineers  and  boiler  makers.  The  machine  tool  trade  is  busy  and  makers  of 
sugar  machinery  are  also  well  employed.  Steady  progress  continues  to  be  made 
in  the  erection  of  factories  at  the  North  Hillington  Estate  near  Glasgow,  see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1747  (July  24,  1937),  page  141.  About 
fifty  factories  are  now  occupied,  and  production  will  shortly  begin  in  a  number 
of  others. 

Building  and  Construction 

The  contracting  industry  has  been  well  employed  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  the  construction  of  houses,  schools,  and  cinema  theatres  will  occupy 
a  large  section  of  the  industry  for  many  months  to  come.  Large  projects  to  be 
started  include  a  suspension  bridge  at  Inverness  to  cost  £200,000;  a  sports  stadium 
at  Edinburgh,  value  £100,000;  a  new  hospital  at  Buckhaven,  Fife,  to  cost 
£100,000;  the  widening  of  Barrhead  Road  by  Glasgow  Corporation  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  £100,000 ;  the  first  section  of  the  main  drainage  scheme  at  Renfrew, 
£62,000;  and  a  large  housing  scheme  by  Glasgow  Corporation  between  Balornock 
and  Robroyston  comprising  1,750  houses  to  cost  £1,000,000. 

Steel  and  Iron 

While  the  Scottish  steel  works  continue  to  be  fully  employed,  the  pressure 
for  delivery  of  material  is  somewhat  easier,  at  least  for  lighter  classes  of  material. 
Deliveries  of  plates  to  shipbuilders  and  boilermakers,  however,  are  still  subject 
to  delays. 

In  the  iron  trade  the  blast  furnaces  are  producing  to  capacity,  as  much 
better  supplies  of  ore  and  coke  are  available  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

Textiles 

Scottish  tweed  manufacturers  have  not  been  favoured  with  prosperous  con- 
ditions during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  unstable  condition 
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of  wool  markets.  Many  border  mills  were  largely  dependent  on  sales  in  the 
Far  East  and  others  on  continental  buying,  but  with  the  unsettled  conditions 
prevailing  in  these  important  markets,  the  mills  concerned  have  had  to  depend 
on  the  domestic  demand,  which  cannot  of  course  absorb  the  potential  output. 
Hosiery  mills  have  been  scarcely  better  off;  spinners  and  dyers  also  have  not 
been  actively  employed. 

The  Dundee  jute  trade  has  passed  through  another  quarter  of  poor  sales, 
despite  important  orders  for  15,000,000  sandbags  from  the  British  Government. 
The  Scottish  linen  trade  is  also  experiencing  quiet  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kirkcaldy  linoleum  trade,  both  for  home  and  overseas  markets,  is  exceedingly 
busy. 

CONDITIONS   IN  JAMAICA  IN  1937 

F.  W.  Feaser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  April  9,  1938. — Values  of  both  imports  and  exports 
indicate  that  1937  was  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  Jamaican  trade.  Imports 
totalled  £6,138,379  c.i.f.,  or  £1,064,564  more  than  in  1936;  domestic  exports 
totalled  £4,816,872  f.o.b.  as  compared  with  £3,697,608— an  excess  of  £1,119,264 
for  which  bananas  were  chiefly  responsible,  total  shipments  in  1937  having 
attained  a  new  record. 

Collections  of  public  revenue  in  1937-38  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
greatly  exceeding  the  estimate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  (i.e.  on  April  1, 
1937)  the  Government  had  a  surplus  of  £16,222  as  compared  with  an  anticipated 
deficit  of  £37,500.  It  is  expected  that  total  revenue  collections  for  1938-39  will 
be  £177,452  more  than  the  original  estimate;  and  although  the  budget  for  actual 
expenditure  in  that  period  exceeds  the  estimated  yield  of  total  revenue  by 
£85,900,  the  Government  anticipate  a  net  surplus  of  £75,000  on  March  31,  1939. 

The  economic  development  of  Jamaica  and  the  betterment  of  various  social 
.services  continue  to  receive  close  attention  from  the  Government.  Most  of  these 
projects  are  financed  from  loans.  The  tourist  trade  was  better  in  1937  than  in 
1936. 

The  total  number  of  bankruptcies  in  Jamaica  during  1937  was  slightly  less 
than  that  for  1936,  but  the  number  of  cases  involving  considerable  sums  of 
money  was  only  about  half  as  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  year.  In 
1937,  as  compared  with  1936,  the  number  of  plaints  filed  against  debtors  in  the 
Kingston  courts  declined  by  about  4  per  cent,  the  number  of  judgment  sum- 
monses increased  by  approximately  20  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  levy  and 
.commitment  warrants  issued  was  less  by  70  per  cent. 

Business  was,  on  the  whole,  exceptionally  good  during  the  year  under 
review,  and  although  many  of  the  smaller  traders  were,  as  usual,  slow  in  meeting 
their  obligations,  collections  generally  were  somewhat  better  than  in  1936. 

Notes  on  Production  and  Marketing 


Confidence  in  the  future  of  Jamaica's  sugar  industry  was  shown  when  the 
West  Indies  Sugar  Company  Ltd.,  an  associate  of  Tate  &  Lyle  Ltd.,  a  well- 
known  English  concern  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade,  purchased  (in  1937)  a  group 
of  sugar  estates  in  the  western  part  of  Jamaica  and  one  or  two  others  elsewhere 
on  the  island.  The  West  Indies  Sugar  Company  Ltd.  are  carrying  out  a  large 
development  of  their  Jamaican  holdings,  including  the  installation  of  new 
machinery  and  equipment,  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the  construction 
of  a  railway.   This  company  now  own  the  only  sugar  refinery  in  Jamaica,  which 
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was  purchased  from  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  makes  refined  sugar  for  the 
local  market. 

The  Government's  policy  of  encouraging  diversified  agricultural  output  was 
well  maintained  during  the  year  under  review.  It  is  recognized  that  the  colony's 
economic  position  would  be  strengthened  by  the  increased  production  of  com- 
modities other  than  bananas,  sugar,  and  rum,  which  together  represent  81  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  export  trade  in  1937.  Technical  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  give  advice  to  growers,  and  this  department  distributes  sup- 
plies of  suitable  nursery  stock.  There  is  a  rigid  Government  inspection  of  fruit 
before  shipment. 

RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING  STATION 

The  Tow  Temperature  Research  and  Marketing  Station,  established  in 
Kingston  in  1935  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  enlarged  to  commercial 
size  in  1937,  following  increased  demand  for  its  services,  which  include  the  pack- 
ing, shipping,  and  selling  of  vegetables  and  fruit  on  behalf  of  growers. 

Limes,  mangoes,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  sweet  peppers,  string  beans,  and  some 
other  vegetables  and  fruit  are  shipped;  special  attention  is  given  to  the  export  of 
limes.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31,  1937,  the  station  shipped  a 
total  of  about  34,000  packages  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
station's  turnover  in  1938  will  be  worth  about  £20,000  f.o.b.,  or  about  triple 
the  value  of  last  year's.  Another  similar  packing  unit,  privately  owned,  has 
been  built  in  the  western  district  of  Jamaica.   It  handles  mostly  tomatoes. 

TOBACCO 

The  production  of  tobacco  has  likewise  received  official  encouragement.  In 
July,  1936,  work  was  begun  under  a  three-year  development  plan,  with  the 
object  of  building  up  an  export  trade  in  leaf  tobacco.  Experiments  have  been 
made  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  better  grade  of  cigar  wrapper  and  also  Virginia 
leaf  for  cigarettes.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  are  manufactured  in  Jamaica  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  the  filler  for  the  former  being  grown  in  the  island.  The 
Government  has  provided  a  grading  and  fermenting  station  at  a  cost  of  £2,000, 
and  a  small  experimental  plot,  both  in  charge  of  a  tobacco  specialist  whose  prin- 
cipal duty  is  to  teach  up-to-date  methods  of  cultivation  and  to  give  private 
growers  advice  on  marketing.  Before  being  shipped,  all  tobacco  must  be  passed 
by  government  inspectors.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  export  field  in 
view. 

Private  growers  can  and  do  receive  advances  from  the  Government  against 
their  crops,  and  they  have  notably  increased  their  acreage  under  cultivation. 
The  current  crop  is  expected  to  be  at  least  200,000  pounds.  The  government 
experimental  plots  have  obtained  yields  up  to  1,400  pounds  of  cured  leaf  per 
acre,  and  an  average  yield  of  900  pounds.  The  Government  proposes  to  spend 
£2,710  on  this  work  during  the  current  fiscal  year;  about  £5,000  has  already  been 
disbursed. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nutrition 

Of  considerable  interest  was  the  publication,  towards  the  close  of  1937,  of 
an  interim  report  by  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  committee 
inquired  into  the  eating  habits  of  the  Jamaican  people,  reported  widespread  mal- 
nutrition causing  several  deficiency  diseases,  and  recommended  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  should  eat  more  of  locally  produced  vegetables,  fruit,  and  animal 
foods.  It  also  drew  attention  to  the  relatively  large  consumption  of  imported 
salted  fish,  meat,  and  other  preserved  foodstuffs.  Special  investigators  sent  to 
Jamaica  by  the  Colonial  Office  are  now  inquiring  into  the  possibility  of  replacing 
&t  least  some  of  these  imports  with  locally  produced  foods. 
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Colonization  of  Lands 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  land  colonization,  of  which  the  settle- 
ment of  ex-soldiers  is  a  special  branch.  At  the  end  of  1937,  2,506  of  these  men 
were  in  actual  possession  of  allotments,  of  which  1,800  were  under  cultivation. 
Loans  to  ex-soldiers  totalled  about  £11,635  on  that  date.  The  Lands  Depart- 
ment now  administers  twenty-seven  properties  aggregating  30,379  acres,  on  which 
3,423  families  totalling  some  17,000  persons  are  located.  For  many  years  past 
the  Government  has  been  buying  estates  as  opportunity  offered  and  subdividing 
them  among  the  peasantry,  who  are  given  easy  terms  of  payment.  It  has  lately 
been  suggested  that  this  policy,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  unemployment,  should  be  extended,  and  that  wider  facilities  for  agricultural 
credit  should  be  provided.  The  Government's  £2,000,000  program  of  loan 
expenditure  contains  an  item  of  £100.000  for  land  settlement  schemes,  of  which 
£62,300  remains  to  be  spent,  There  has  lately  been  set  aside  from  the  current 
fiscal  year's  revenue  the  sum  of  £20,000  for  loan  to  peasants  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Loan  Banks,  of  which  there  are  now  fifty  in  Jamaica;  this  money  is 
to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  houses,  sanitation,  and  the  like. 

Local  Industrial  Developments 

No  new  factories  were  established  in  Jamaica  during  the  year  under  review. 
The  four  factories  making  edible  coconut  oil  for  the  local  market  were  brought 
under  government  control  by  the  passing  of  a  law  providing  that  each  shall 
be  licensed  and  shall  have  an  annual  quota  for  output.  No  additional  factories 
may  be  built  without  the  Government's  permission. 

Notable  among  private  agencies  assisting  the  Government  in  its  work  of 
social  betterment  is  the  Jamaica  Welfare  Ltd.,  a  body  incorporated  last  year  to 
administer  a  fund  derived  from  annual  contributions  made  by  the  two  American 
fruit  companies  doing  business  in  Jamaica  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  bunch  of 
bananas  shipped  by  each  from  the  colony.  About  £20,000  has  been  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund,  which  is  being  used  by  the  trustees  to 
establish  community  centres,  model  land  settlements,  and,  generally,  for  educa- 
tional, social,  and  cultural  uplift, 

Public  Finance 

On  April  1,  1937,  the  Jamaica  Government's  accounts  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  showed  a  surplus  of  £16,222.  Total  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1938,  is  estimated  at  £2,457,251,  and  total  expenditure  at  £2,312,342, 
leaving  an  excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter  of  £144,909,  which,  added  to  the 
surplus  of  £16,222  as  at  April  1,  1937,  shows  a  surplus  of  £161,131  carried  for- 
ward on  April  1,  1938.  Had  the  Government  not  been  obliged  to  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  repairing  damage  done  by  floods  in  October  and  November, 
1937,  to  the  railway,  roads,  and  other  public  property,  that  surplus  would  have 
been  about  £235,000.  Total  revenue  for  1938-39  is  estimated  at  £2,449,517  and 
total  expenditure  at  £2,535,507;  so  that,  taking  into  account  the  surplus  of 
£161,131  with  which  the  present  fiscal  year  began,  there  is  expected  to  be  a 
a  surplus  of  £75,141  on  April  1,  1939.  The  revenue  estimated  for  1938-39  takes 
into  account  a  likely  fall  of  £20,000  in  customs  duties  and  £25,000  in  railway 
receipts,  as  it  is  not  expected  that  either  exports  or  imports  this  year  will  reach 
the  levels  of  1937.  Banana  exports,  the  deciding  factor,  have  declined  since  the 
beginning  of  1938,  and  it  is  considered  improbable  that  total  shipments  this 
year  will  exceed  24,000,000  stems,  as  against  almost  27,000,000  in  1937. 

Jamaica's  public  debt  as  at  September  30,  1937,  stood  at  £3,974,477,  against 
which  were  held  sinking  funds  aggregating  £556,395,  leaving  a  net  total  debt  of 
£3,418,081,  or  about  £3  per  head  of  population. 
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On  March  31,  1938,  the  gross  debt  was  £4,694,477,  or  about  £1,500,000  less 
than  in  1934,  £1,100,000  less  than  in  1933,  £700,000  less  than  in  1932,  and 
£500,000  less  than  in  1931.  Debt  charges  in  1938-39  are  estimated  at  £255,855, 
of  which  £67,955  is  sinking  fund.  The  present  net  total  of  Jamaica's  public  debt- 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  £4,626,522,  or  about  £3  16s.  per  head  of  population. 
Of  the  debt  charges  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  £82,472  will  be  borne  by  municipal 
and  a  few  other  local  bodies.  The  Government's  financial  position  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

Radio  Broadcasting  Station 

In  May,  1936,  a  report  was  rendered  by  a  local  government  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  a  proposal  to  build  a  radio  broadcasting  station  in 
Jamaica.  The  committee  recommended,  and  the  technical  advisers  to  the 
Colonial  Office  have  agreed,  that  the  project  should  be  undertaken,  owned,  and 
managed  by  the  Government;  Cable  and  Wireless  Ltd.  will  temporarily  provide 
certain  technical  services  under  contract.  This  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost 
£100,000,  and  it  is  expected  to  prove  remunerative.  It  has  been  officially  stated 
that  the  station  will  probably  be  established  this  year. 

Regulation  or  Motor  Traffic 

An  important  piece  of  legislation  enacted  during  1937  was  a  law  to  regulate 
road  traffic,  which  came  into  effect  on  April  1,  1938,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the 
report  of  a  Government  Commission  on  Transport,  rendered  about  three  years 
ago.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  better  to  regulate  and  control  motor  traffic,  to 
make  the  public  thoroughfares  safer  for  motorists  as  well  as  pedestrians,  and  to 
eliminate  uneconomic  competition.  The  functions  of  different  kinds  of  public 
carriers  are  clearly  defined,  a  new  scale  of  licence  fees  is  prescribed,  and  the 
island  is  divided  into  traffic  zones. 

The  law  provides  that  in  granting  or  refusing  licences  the  authorities 
appointed  shall  take  into  account  "  the  needs  of  the  traffic  area  as  a  whole,  .  .  . 
the  provision  of  adequate,  suitable,  and  efficient  transport  services,  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  and  the  prevention  of  unremunerative  services,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  all  forms  of  passenger  transport,  including  transport  by  rail."  Many 
of  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway's  difficulties  are  attributed  to  competi- 
tion from  motor  transport,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  should  pay  more 
taxes. 

On  June  30,  1937,  there  were  in  use  and  registered  in  Jamaica  9,087  private 
cars  and  taxis,  2,650  commercial  vehicles  (mostly  trucks,  with  a  much  smaller 
number  of  buses) ,  and  545  motor  cycles — a  total  of  12.282  vehicles,  which  is 
about  double  the  total  ten  years  previously.  The  new  road  traffic  law  does  not 
notably  increase  licence  fees  except  on  vehicles  operated  by  diesel  or  other  fuel 
oil  not  subject  to  import  duty;  these  are  made  subject  to  much  higher  fees  than 
hitherto. 

During  1937,  a  Bill  providing  for  compulsory  third  party  insurance  of  all 
motor  vehicles  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  but  subsequently 
withdrawn,  as  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  insurance  is  beyond  the  means  of  the 
majority  of  motor  car  and  motor  truck  owrners.  This  important  matter  has  not, 
however,  been  dropped. 

Education  and  Public  Health 

Education  and  public  health  continue  to  receive  close  attention  from  the 
Government.  The  preliminary  education  vote  for  1938-39  totals  £264,858  as 
compared  with  £242,987  for  1937-38.  A  scheme  of  vocational  training  is  under 
way. 
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The  estimated  expenditure  for  medical  services  in  1938-39  totals  £228.273, 
of  which  £48,419  is  for  public  health  service.  The  approved  total  for  1937-38 
was  £214,535. 

Tourist  Trade 

The  number  of  tourists  who  visited  Jamaica  in  1937  was  65,269,  of  which 
.10,432  were  long-term  and  54,837  were  cruise  tourists,  For  1936  the  figures 
were  55,893,  6,886,  and  49,007  respectively. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  all  visitors  to  Jamaica  pay  a  tax  of  4s.  per  person 
for  a  stay  of  not  more  than  seventy-two  hours  and  10s:  for  a  longer  stay.  The 
proceeds  of  this  tax,  which  are  used  for  advertising  Jamaica  abroad,  subsidizing 
transport  companies,  building  and  maintaining  conveniences  for  visitors,  defray- 
ing administrative  costs  of  the  Tourist  Development  Board  and,  generally,  in 
furthering  the  tourist  trade,  are  estimated  at  £13,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  March  31,  1938  and  1939,  respectively. 


MARKET  FOR  APPAREL  IN  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 
(EASTERN  GROUP)    AND   BRITISH  GUIANA 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner. 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  April  5,  1938. — Within  the  limits  imposed  by  a 
tropical  climate,  the  variety  of  wearing  apparel  offered  for  sale  in  the  British 
West  Indies  is  comparable  to  that  in  many  other  markets,  but  a  small  white 
population,  the  low  income  of  the  large  coloured  population,  and  the  practice  of 
making  outerwear  such  as  men's  suits  and  ladies'  frocks  from  imported  piece- 
goods,  restrict  the  sale  of  many  items. 

Nevertheless,  following  upon  improved  economic  conditions  in  the  Islands 
and  British  Guiana  during  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  imports  of  wearing  apparel,  which  has  provided  wider  opportunities  for 
the  sale  of  Canadian  products  in  the  British  West  Indies  markets. 


Imports 

Complete  figures  for  1937  are  not  yet  available  for  all  the  colonies  in  this 
territory,  but  the  following  general  values  for  imports  during  1935  and  1936 
reflect  the  above-mentioned  trend: — 


Imports  of  Apparel 

1935  1936 

  $355,923  $514,823 

  152,049  217,994 

  81,666  115,953 

  68,568  73,622 

  27,552  37,464 

$685,749  $958,866 

In  1937,  as  the  result  of  heavy  imports  from  Hongkong  and  Japan,  the  value 
of  imports  into  Trinidad  increased  by  $184,934.  Cotton  and  silk  garments  of 
Asiatic  manufacture  monopolize  the  cheap  apparel  trade  with  the  large  native 
population,  while  similar  products  of  Canadian  manufacture,  because  of  their 
higher  prices,  find  a  more  restricted  market  among  the  wrhite  population  and 
affluent  coloured  people. 

The  following  summary  of  1937  imports  of  wearing  apparel  into  Trinidad, 
the  largest  market  in  this  territory,  indicates  the  general  trend: — 


Trinidad  

Barbados  

British  Guiana  .  . 
Windward  Islands 
Leeward  Islands  . 
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IMPORTS  OF  APPAREL  OTHER  THAN  OF  FUR  AND  RUBBER 

Outer  Garments,  Overcoats,  Mackintoshes,  etc.— Total,  $8,114  ($6,458  in  1936):  United 
Kingdom.  $5,916  ($5.612) ;  Canada,  $968  ($333) ;  Japan.  $691  ($236) ;  United  States,  $508 
($271);   Hongkong,  $31  ($5). 

Outer  Garments,  Men's  and  Boys',  Other  than  Overcoats.— -Total.  $32,827  ($15,740): 
United  Kingdom,  $17,442  ($7,336) ;  Japan.  $9,223  ($3,705) ;  Hongkong,  $3,629  ($305) ;  United 
States,  $1,296  ($1,327);  Canada,  $548  ($73). 

Outer  Garments,  Women's  and  Girls',  Other  than  Overcoats.— Total,  $70,816  ($54,568): 
Japan  $38,520  ($22,821);  Canada,  $9,646  ($9,060);  United  States,  $9,459  ($9,643);  China, 
$6,368  ($7,768);  Hongkong,  $2,201  ($317). 

Other  Outer  Garments  (Aprons,  Overalls,  etc.).— Total,  $8,470  ($5,206):  Japan,  $4,418 
($1,733);  United  States.  $1,742  ($1,880);  United  Kingdom,  $1,207  ($1,158);  China,  $493 
(nil);  Hongkong.  $334  (nil);  Germany,  $159  (nil);  Canada,  $85  ($421). 

Shirts.— Total.  $245,466  ($172,151):  Hongkong,  $179,134  ($80,195);  Canada,  $29,267 
($23,922) ;  United  Kingdom,  $28,176  ($41,785) ;  Japan,  $7,539  ($25,143) ;  United  States.  $1,268 
($1,061). 

Pyjamas.— Total,  $40,798  ($29.270) :  Hongkong.  $30,642  ($13.363) ;  United  Kingdom.  $5,369 
($5,400);  Japan.  $2,871  ($7.659) ;  China,  $984  ($1,199);  Canada,  $512  ($1,482). 

Shorts  and  Vests,  Men's—  Total.  $97,945  ($76,009)  :  Hongkong.  $77,246  ($59,273) ;  Canada, 
S9.398  ($5,570);  United  Kingdom.  $8,033  ($5,976);  Japan,  $1,677  ($3,516);  United  States, 
$1,071  ($1,632). 

Collars.— Total,  $3,924  ($3,213)  :  United  Kingdom,  $3,601  ($2,785) ;  Hongkong,  $158  ($9) ; 
Japan,  $104  ($229);  Canada,  $61  ($9). 

Corsets,  Stays,  and  Girdles.— Total,  $7,954  ($9,765)  :  United  Kingdom,  $6,165  ($7,887) ; 
United  States,  $1,588  ($1,779);  Canada,  $160  ($87). 

Other  Undergarments  (Women's  Vests,  Nightdresses,  Brassieres,  etc.). — Total,  $44,487 
($39,760) :  Japan,  $25,012  ($23.439) ;  United  Kingdom.  $7,323  ($7,528) ;  Hongkong.  $4,133 
($1,335);  Canada,  $3,602  ($3,313);  United  States,  $3,175  ($3,109). 

Underwear,  Cotton,  Other  than  Shirts,  Pyjamas,  Men's  Shorts,  Vests,  and  Collars. — Total, 
$35,061  ($20,425):  Japan,  $28,124  ($18,538);  Hongkong,  $5,158  ($290);  Canada,  $510  ($749). 

Underwear,  Silk.— Total,  $397  ($710)  :  China.  $137  (nil) ;  Hongkong,  $130  ($5) ;  Canada, 
$91  ($590). 

Underwear,  Artificial  Stik.— Total,  $32,799  ($13,602) :  Japan,  $13,916  ($3,922) ;  Hongkong, 
$6,424  ($1,434);  United  Kingdom,  $5,986  ($4,604);  United  States,  $4,142  ($1,701);  Canada, 
$2,284  ($1,691). 

Neckties  and  Cravats,  etc.— Total,  $25,186  ($20,842):  United  Kingdom,  $12,452 
($14,261) ;  Hongkong,  $7,757  ($719) ;  Canada,  $4,948  ($5,783). 

Apparel,  n.o.p.,  Ornamental  Feathers,  Laces,  Slippers,  Braces,  Suspenders,  Belts,  etc. — 
Total,  $43,361  ($31.997) :  Japan.  $13,645  ($11,941) ;  United  Kingdom,  $12,552  ($10,043) ;  United 
States.  $9,642  ($5,041);  Canada,  $3,002  ($3,087);  France,  $1,167  ($157);  Czechoslovakia, 
$1,172  ($110). 

men's  WEAR 

Shirts. — Cotton  and  silk  shirts  make  up  the  largest  section  of  the  imports 
of  men's  wear.  During  1937,  Shioze  silk  shirts  were  imported  from  Hongkong 
at  $2.40  to  $2.88  per  dozen,  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain,  broadcloth  shirts  from  the  same 
source  at  $3.60  to  $4.32  per  dozen  c.i.f.,  and  khaki  work  shirts  at  about  $3.60 
per  dozen.  These  shirts,  made  in  imitation  of  the  higher  priced  Canadian 
products,  eliminated  the  possibility  of  competition  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
in  the  low-priced  shirt  trade  and  limited  their  sales  largely  to  shirts  costing 
from  $1  to  $1.25  each  f.o.b.  factory.  Recently,  cotton  shirts  of  good  style  and 
quality,  of  local  manufacture,  have  been  offered  on  this  market  at  $9.60  per 
dozen  ex  factory.  Sea  Island  cotton  shirts  manufactured  by  the  same  firm  are 
retailed  at  $3  each.   These  are  of  excellent  quality  and  well  finished. 

Shorts  and  Vests. — Cotton  shorts  have  been  imported  from  Hongkong  at 
prices  ranging  from  96  cents  to  $1.68  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain,  and  cotton 
undershirts  at  72  cents  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Although  inferior  in  appearance,  such 
garments  retail  at  prices  well  below  these  Canadian  brands,  which  can  be 
imported  at  about  $2.50  per  dozen  to  retail  at  from  36  cents  to  $1  each.  Cana- 
dian makes  of  both  underwear  and  shirts  are  well  established  on  this  market, 
but  sales  are  likely  to  be  restricted  as  long  as  the  above  price  conditions  prevail. 
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Ties. — Canadian  ties  sell  well  at  f.o.b.  prices  ranging  from  $3.60  to  $6  per 
dozen.  Below  these  figures  they  come  into  competition  with  imports  of  compar- 
able design  and  good  quality  from  Hongkong,  costing  about  96  cents  per  dozen 
c.i.f. 

Men's  Suits. — There  is  no  market  in  this  territory  for  men's  ready-made 
suits.  The  type  in  general  demand,  made  by  tailoring  departments  in  the  large 
retail  stores,  can  be  purchased  at  from  $13  to  $20  each  and  delivered  within 
two  days  of  order.  The  cut  of  some  of  these  garments  is  not  ail  that  might  be 
desired,  but  they  meet  conditions  which  require  frequent  cleaning  and  pressing. 

Accessories. — Garters,  suspenders  and  belts  retail  at  prices  ranging  from 
36  cents  to  $1.50.  Both  Canadian  and  United  States  products  are  established 
on  this  market.  Non-rusting  materials,  such  as  ivory  fittings,  are  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  items  for  this  market  due  to  the  intense  humidity 
and  its  resultant  effect  on  wearers  of  these  articles. 

LADIES'  WEAR 

Morning  frocks  and  cheaper  daywear  are  made  by  local  dressmakers 
from  smartly  designed,  washable  cotton  materials  retailing  at  30  cents  per  yard 
or  less.  These  dresses,  costing  about  $1.80  to  $2  each,  are  being  supplemented 
to  an  increasing  extent  by  imported  dresses  for  afternoon  and  evening  wear. 

Dresses  are  being  imported  from  the  United  States  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  $10  each  f.o.b.  New  York,  of  petal  crepes  and  other  art  silk  materials, 
while  art  silk  dresses  from  Japan  can  be  obtained  at  $6.50  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Port 
of  Spain. 

There  is  a  market  for  cotton  print  dresses  which  can  be  retailed  at  75  cents 
up  to  $1.80  each,  although  at  present  the  volume  sale  for  imported  dresses  is 
for  those  retailing  at  between  $2.50  and  $6,  with  a  more  limited  market  for 
dresses  up  to  $12  and  evening  gowns  priced  as  high  as  $25.  Short-sleeved  cotton 
and  linen  dresses  in  plain  and  patterned  materials,  fancy  crepes,  print  silks, 
brocaded  crepes,  satins  and  georgettes  are  in  demand.  Flowered  designs  are 
popular,  and  uncrushable  fabrics  are  coming  into  favour. 

The  whole  ready-made  dress  trade,  however,  is  confined  to  small  sections 
in  a  few  departmental  stores  and  two  or  three  specialty  shops  in  Trinidad, 
Barbados  and  British  Guiana.  The  restricted  area  to  which  these  shops  cater 
obliges  each  of  them  to  purchase  only  one  or  two  dresses  of  the  same  kind  and 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  styles  carried  by  neighbouring  competitors.  This 
condition  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  Canadian  buying  organization  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  send  a  representative  to  personally  establish  relationships 
with  the  various  buyers  and  become  acquainted  with  the  local  problems  and 
prospects. 

Aprons,  Smocks  and  Overalls. — Smocks  and  overall  garments  are  of  slight 
interest  to  this  market  because  of  tropical  conditions  which  require  that  cloth- 
ing be  kept  to  the  minimum  for  comfort.  Aprons  for  use  by  the  numerous 
domestic  servants  are  made  up  from  imported  materials  costing  about  25  cents 
per  yard. 

Artificial  Silk  Underwear. — Ladies'  panties  and  knickers  form  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  underwear  trade.  Japanese  garments  of  this  type  can  be  imported 
at  96  cents  per  dozen  c.i.f.  and  retailed  at  24  cents  each.  Uncertainty  as  to 
the  quality  and  shades  offered  at  these  prices  has  induced  departmental  store 
buyers  to  purchase  underwear  of  standard  quality  from  other  countries  for 
their  better-class  trade.  Within  this  category  artificial  silk  panties,  etc.,  are 
imported  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  up  to  $14  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain. 
Ladies'  slips  in  satin,  silk,  and  mixed  silk  and  rayon  are  bought  at  from  $7.50 
up  to  $20  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Pyjamas  are  imported  largely  from  Hongkong 
because  of  low  prices,  which  range  from  $3.60  to  $20  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Port  of 
Spain. 
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Duties 

The  duties  imposed  on  various  articles  of  apparel  on  importations  into 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana  are  as  follows: — 


Trinidad 

British 

Preferential  General 

Pyjamas                                                                        10%adval.  36  cents  per  suit 

Shirts                                                                               10%  ad  val.  24  cents  each 

Underwear,  shirts  and  vests,  men's                                    10%  ad  val.  12  cents  each 

Neckties,  cravats,  etc                                                      10%  ad  val.  18  cents  each 

Collars                                                                          10%  ad  val.  ,  36  cents  per  doz. 

Other  kinds  of  apparel                                                    10%  ad  val.  20%  ad  val. 

It  is  provided  that  in  any  case  the  duty  charged  under  the  general  tariff 
shall  not  be  lower  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  is  an  additional  surtax, 
applicable  to  all  classes,  amounting  to  15  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

Barbados 

British 

Preferential  General 
Apparel   10%  ad  val.  20%  ad  val. 

The  surtax  amounts  to  10  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

British  Guiana 

British 

Preferential  General 

Pyjamas   15%  ad  val.         30%  ad  val.  plus 

36  cents  per  suit 

Shirts   15%  ad  val.         30%  ad  val.  plus 

24  cents  each 

Men's  and  boys'  underpants  and  combination  underwear       15%  ad  val.         30%  ad  val.  plus 

18  cents  each 

Men's  and  boys'  singlets  and  underwear   15%  ad  val.  30%  ad  val. 

Neckties,  cravats  and  scarves   15%  ad  val.         30%  ad  val.  plus 

18  cents  each 

Collars   15%  ad  val.         30%  ad  val.  plus 

4  cents  each 

Other  kinds  of  apparel   15%  ad  val.         30%  ad  val.  plus 

36  cents  each  or 
per  pair  as  sold 

There  is  a  Bill  of  Entry  tax  on  all  imports  amounting  to  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  15,  1938. — The  latest  estimate  of  the  area  sown  to  wheat 
for  grain  in  Australia  for  the  season  just  ended  is  13,755,000  acres,  an  increase 
of  11-6  per  cent  on  the  area  sown  in  the  previous  season.  The  wheat  production 
figure  for  Australia  for  the  season  1937-38  has  been  revised  to  174,630,000  bushels, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade  this  figure  is  likely  to  reach  180,000,000  bushels. 
If  the  1933-34  production  of  177,000,000  bushels  is  exceeded,  the  production  will 
be  the  greatest  since  1932-33,  when  the  peak  quantity  of  214,000,000  bushels  was 
obtained.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  Australia  amounted  to  12-70  bushels. 
This  return  is  more  than  1  bushel  higher  than  the  average  of  11-43  bushels 
obtained  during  the  ten  previous  seasons. 

Mr.  Palmer  cables  under  date  April  14  as  follows: — 

Shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia  from  December  1  to  the  week 
ending  April  11  totalled  59,115,438  bushels  as  compared  with  44,387,051  bushels 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  trade  considers  that  only  a 
further  600,000  tons  of  wheat  remain  uncommitted.  There  is  little  ex-European 
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demand.  Unexpected  selling  by  new  South  Wales  farmers  resulted  in  a  decline 
to  3s.  8^-d.  per  bushel  (equivalent  to  74  cents  Canadian)  f.o.b.  Sydney  and  3s. 
per  bushel  to  growers  at  country  sidings  (equivalent  to  60  cents  Canadian),  but 
large  purchases  by  the  British  Government  improved  the  market  by  6d.  per 
bushel.  When  buying  ceased  the  market  reacted  2d.  per  bushel  (equivalent  to 
3  cents  Canadian).  Reluctant  selling,  resulting  from  dry  weather  throughout 
the  wheat  belts,  has  retarded  sowings.  Feeding  stuffs  are  scarce,  and  wheat  is 
being  used  for  sheep  feeding.  The  flour  market  is  quiet,  but  orders  are  required 
so  as  to  produce  bran,  etc.  Export  quotations  for  flour  are  £8  per  ton  in  150- 
pound  sacks  (equivalent  to  $31.90  Canadian)  and  £8  10's.  per  ton  in  49-pound 
calico  bags  (equivalent  to  $33.90  Canadian).  Freight  rates  are  unchanged  for 
full  cargoes.   Parcel  rates  are  33s.  9d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

ECONOMIC    SITUATION   IN   FINLAND    IN  1937 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Finnish  mark  equals  2-2  cents  Canadian;   one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds; 
one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  cubic  metre  equals  35-26  cubic  feet) 

Oslo,  March  26,  1938. — The  year  1937  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of  further 
economic  advance  in  Finland.  The  improvement  in  world  trade  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  reacted  in  a  favourable  manner  on  conditions  in  the  country. 
Prices  moved  rapidly  upward  and  industrial  production,  as  well  as  commerce 
and  transport,  were  encouraged.  There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  money,  and, 
in  addition,  a  good  harvest  increased  the  general  purchasing  power.  The  upward 
tendencies  were  perceptible  until  the  middle  of  the  year,  but  subsequently  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  various  respects.  The  change  from  a  rising  to  a  falling 
trend  in  values  in  world  markets  was  reflected  in  the  course  of  prices  in  Finland. 
The  fall  in  stock  exchange  prices,  which  in  many  countries  set  in  during  March 
and  April,  was  also  felt. 

The  future  trend  appears  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  at  present;  the  economic 
development  of  Finland  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  markets  abroad,  being 
chiefly  dependent  on  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Prices 

The  considerable  increase  in  prices  which  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of 
1936  owing  to  the  upward  trend  in  international  values  continued  during  the 
first  few  months  of  1937.  The  wholesale  price  index  (1926  equals  100),  after 
being  almost  stationary  for  several  years,  rose  to  104  points  in  May.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  level  was  at  95.  From  May  it  dropped  1  point,  but 
again  advanced  in  September  to  104,  after  which  a  decline  of  2  points  occurred, 
the  level  being  102  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Thus  a  net  increase  of  7  points  was 
shown  for  the  whole  year;  in  1936  the  net  increase  was  5  points. 

The  exporting  industries  registered  the  greatest  increases,  the  average  price 
index  for  the  year  being  about  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  1936.  In  the  case  of 
paper  and  pulp  products,  as  well  as  timber,  the  advance  was  heavy.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  prices  of  foods  and  hides. 

Import  prices  also  rose  appreciably,  the  average  index  number  for  the  year 
advancing  by  more  than  20  per  cent.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  metal  goods,  coal, 
grain,  and  colonial  produce  was  particularly  great,  while  hides  and  spinning 
materials  increased  to  a  lesser  degree. 

The  domestic  market  prices  were  the  steadiest,  the  increase  in  the  average 
price  index  being  12  per  cent.  Among  goods  of  foreign  origin,  metal  goods  and 
coal  in  particular  showed  increases,  as  did  hides,  although  to  an  appreciably  less 
extent.  Among  goods  of  domestic  origin,  the  principal  increases  occurred  in  the 
metal,  leather,  grain,  and  cattle  food  groups. 
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Retail  prices  were  steadier  in  general.  The  Bank  of  Finland's  index  of 
goods  sensitive  to  trade  fluctuations  records  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  during 
1937.   The  cost  of  living  rose  by  8  per  cent  during  the  same  period. 

Money  Market 

The  satisfactory  state  of  the  Finnish  money  market  that  has  prevailed  in 
recent  years  continued  throughout  1937.  Money  remained  plentiful  and  total 
deposits  in  financial  institutions  increased  during  the  year  by  nearly  2,700 
million  marks,  of  which  fully  1,400  million  marks  were  in  joint-stock  banks  and 
about  1,050  million  marks  in  savings  banks.  The  business  World  was  unable 
to  absorb  the  entire  increase,  and  although  a  considerable  amount  of  credit  was 
absorbed,  the  accumulation  of  capital  was  at  a  higher  level  than  formerly. 

The  ample  supply  of  capital  was  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  for  con- 
verting credits.  New  internal  bond  loans  were  issued  to  a  value  of  nearly  2,000 
million  marks,  partly  for  converting  higher  interest  bearing  long-term  credits 
and  funding  short-term  indebtedness,  and  partly  for  financing  extensions  in 
trade. 

Deposits  in  financial  institutions  in  1937  almost  doubled  as  compared  to 
the  previous  year.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  deposits  are  some- 
times recorded  twice,  as  savings  banks  and  smaller  financial  institutions  keep 
part  of  their  reserves  and  cash  in  joint-stock  banks,  which  are  included  in  the 
statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  as  deposits. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  position  of  Finland  as  to  foreign  payments  improved  during  the  year, 
the  net  balances  of  the  Bank  of  Finland  and  the  joint-stock  banks  increasing 
by  300  million  marks  to  2,200  million  marks.  The  Finnish  mark  continued  to 
follow  sterling  and  was  steady  in  relation  to  the  majority  of  the  principal  foreign 
currencies,  but  in  relation  to  French  francs  it  rose  by  almost  30  per  cent.  The 
gold  value  of  the  mark,  which  was  calculated  at  50-5  per  cent  of  its  parity  at 
the  end  of  1936,  rose  during  the  year  to  51-4  per  cent. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The  stock  exchange  was  considerably  more  active  than  in  previous  years. 
The  value  of  transactions  amounted  to  587  million  marks  as  against  463  million 
marks  and  234  million  marks  in  the  two  previous  years  respectively.  The  index 
price  of  shares,  which  had  risen  with  regularity  throughout  1936  and  reached  191 
points  (1926  equals  100)  in  December,  1936,  advanced  to  231  in  March.  A 
strong  reaction  then  set  in,  leading  to  a  reduced  turnover  and  falling  prices.  At 
the  end  of  1937  the  index  was  at  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago.  Fluctuation  was 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  industrial  shares.   Bank  shares  were  steadier. 

Industry 

During  1937  the  greater  part  of  industry  again  benefited  by  favourable 
economic  conditions  and  increased  sales  at  higher  prices.  Statistics  reveal  an 
increase  of  approximately  15  per  cent  in  production  volume  and  about  30  per 
cent  in  value  as  compared  to  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  industrial 
production  in  1937  amounted  to  approximately  20,000  million  marks,  an  increase 
of  4,000  million  marks  over  1936.  About  2,000  million  marks  of  this  increase 
came  from  the  various  branches  of  industry  supplying  the  home  market,  about 
1,000  million  marks  from  the  saw-milling  industry,  and  a  similar  amount  from 
the  different  products  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
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DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES 

Although  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  expansion  in  industries  producing 
chiefly  for  the  home' market  would  be  somewhat  limited  owing  to  its  relatively 
small  extent,  the  increase  in  some  of  the  branches  during  1937  was  strikingly 
large.  The  expansion  in  these  industries  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent  in  volume 
and  20  per  cent  in  value. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  production  was  most  pronounced  in  the  metal 
and  machinery,  leather  and  footwear,  and  the  building  materials  industries.  The 
first  two  of  these  showed  an  increase  of  .17  per  cent  and  the  latter  an  advance 
of  16  per  cent.  Production  in  the  foodstuffs  and  luxury  industries  decreased  by 
about  2  per  cent.  The  value  of  production  is  estimated  to  have  increased  since 
the  previous  year  by  about  700  million  marks  in  the  metal  and  machinery  indus- 
tries, 400  million  marks  in  the  textile  industries,  and  about  200  million  marks 
in  the  leather  and  footwear  industries. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS 

Building  operations  continued  on  a  large  scale,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  sales  of  cement  (based  on  the  index  1926  equals  100)  increased  from  179  in 
1936  to  246  in  1937.  In  Helsingfors,  the  capital,  buildings  to  the  value  of 
approximately  500  million  marks  were  completed  during  1937,  while  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  250  million  marks  will  be  required  to  complete  the  houses 
under  construction  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

SAW-MILLING  INDUSTRIES 

The  development  of  the  export  industries  was  even  more  favourable  than 
in  the  case  of  those  producing  for  the  home  market,  the  output  increasing  by 
9  per  cent  in  volume  and  nearly  50  per  cent  in  value.  Approximately  half  of 
the  total  increase  refers  to  the  saw-milling  industry,  where  good  prices  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  the  year.  The  average  price  per  standard  exported  amounted 
to  2,690  marks  as  compared  to  1,930  marks  for  the  previous  year.  The  quantity 
sawn  is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  about  60,000  standards  to  1,300,000 
standards,  but  the  actual  quantity  exported  amounted  to  1,030,000  standards, 
which  is  70,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  By  the  end  of  the  year  prices 
showed  a  falling  tendency.  By  international  agreement,  production  is  expected 
to  be  curtailed. 

PULP  AND  PAPER 

For  pulp  and  paper  products  1937  was  a  good  year  in  so  far  as  sales  were 
considerable  and  prices  generally  improved.  However,  pulp  and  paper  products 
are  sold  far  in  advance,  and  deliveries  in  1937  were  mostly  made  on  the  basis 
of  former  and  less  favourable  contracts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  costs  of 
production  had  risen  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  concluding  new  contracts, 
sellers  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices  to  only  a  small  extent, 
as  there  was  a  marked  downward  tendency  of  prices  towards  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  the  case  of  mechanical  pulp,  sales  increased  from  307,000  tons  to  319,000 
tons  and  exports  from  278,000  tons  to  291,000  tons.  Prices  were  satisfactory  on 
the  whole,  and  the  average  price  for  wet  pulp  rose  from  393  marks  per  ton  in 
1936  to  447  marks  in  1937. 

The  output  of  sulphite  cellulose  advanced  from  938,000  to  1,043,000  tons, 
and  of  sulphate  cellulose  from  389,000  to  438,000  tons.  At  the  same  time,  exports 
of  sulphite  increased  by  66,000  tons  to  824,000  tons,  and  of  sulphate  by  33,000 
tons  to  356,000  tons. 
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The  paper  industry  also  records  considerable  expansion,  the  output  of  news- 
print increasing  by  41,000  tons  to  403,000  tons,  and  of  other  paper  by  39,000 
tons  to  453,000  tons.  Prices,  however,  were  still  unsatisfactory,  and  the  average 
export  price  for  newsprint  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1,540  marks  as  com- 
pared with  1,510  marks  in  1936.  Lower  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  orders  on  hand  for  mechanical  pulp  to  340,000  tons  from 
393,000  tons  in  1936,  for  cellulose  to  1,932,000  tons  from  2,148,000  tons,  and  for 
paper  to  519,000  tons  from  543,000  tons. 

PLYWOOD 

The  plywood  industry  had  a  fairly  good  year.  Production  expanded  appre- 
ciably, and  prices  were  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  Production  increased  by 
40,000  cubic  metres  to  250,000  cubic  metres,  and  the  average  export  price  per 
ton  rose  from  2,570  marks  to  2,670  marks. 

Agriculture 

Although  the  production  of  some  crops  did  not  reach  the  level  of  the  previous 
year,  the  harvest  on  the  whole  was  considered  satisfactory,  particularly  for 
wheat  and  rye.  In  addition,  advancing  prices  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
harvest  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yields  from  the  main  crops  harvested  in 
Finland  for  the  past  five  years: — 


1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 
Figures  in  One  Million  Kilograms 

Wheat                                                   67  89  115  143  173 

Rye                                                     373  395  350  308  414 

Barley                                                 179  209  166  185  174 

Oats                                                    635  776  609  693  670 

Potatoes                                            1,280  1,139  1,269  1,433  1,338 

Hay                                                  2,750  3,071  3,313  3,453  3,360 


Drought  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  resulted  in  lower  yields  in  the  last 
four  of  these  crops. 

In  1936  the  value  of  the  harvest  was  estimated  at  about  6,100  million  marks. 
The  increase  in  volume  of  all  crops  is  equivalent  to  approximately  400  million 
marks,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  grain  and  cattle  feed  was  more 
than  10  per  cent  higher  after  the  harvest  had  been  completed  as  compared  to  a 
year  ago,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  harvest  for  1937  is  at  least 
7.000  million  marks,  an  increase  of  900  million  marks  over  the  1936  figure. 

The  price  level  for  agricultural  produce  increased  from  77  in  1936  to  87  in 
1937  (1926  equals  100).  At  the  same  time,  agricultural  requisites  also  advanced 
from  92  in  1936  to  107  in  1937,  and  the  wage  index  for  farm  labourers  advanced 
from  91  to  103.  Despite  the  rise  in  agricultural  costs,  however,  preliminary 
estimates  indicate  that  farming  was  more  profitable  in  1937  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

Labour 

The  state  of  the  labour  market  was  good  throughout  the  year.  Owing  to 
the  lively  activity  in  all  branches  of  trade,  there  was  a  brisk  demand  for  labour, 
and  in  some  branches  of  industry  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labourers  was  apparent. 
Wages  showed  a  strong  upward  tendency,  and  daily  earnings  reached  a  higher 
level  than  during  the  peak  years  before  the  depression. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  WHEAT  INTO  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  4,  1938.— The  Portugese  National  Federation  of  Millers  and 
the  Portugese  National  Federation  of  Wheat  Producers  have  been  authorized 
to  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  20,000  tons  of  foreign  wheat,  which  together 
with  the  76,000  tons  recently  purchased  make  a  total  of  96,000  tons.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  an  additional  30,000  tons  will  be  required  before  the  present  crop 
is  available. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  guaranteed  prices  to  be  paid  for  wheat 
produced  in  1938  are  to  be  increased  from  1-3065  escudo  and  1-3565  escudo  per 
kilogram  (approximately  $1.61  and  $1.66  per  bushel)  for  hard  and  soft  wheat 
respectively,  weighing  77  kilograms  per  hectolitre  (61-6  pounds  per  bushel), 
to  1-42  escudo  and  1-47  escudo  per  kilogram  ($1.74  and  $1.80  per  bushel)  respec- 
tively. At  the  same  time,  the  tax  on  wheat  of  0-125  escudo  per  kilogram  (15-3 
cents  per  bushel),  payable  by  the  producer,  which  was  introduced  in  January, 
1936,  for  the  purpose  of  amortizing  the  loss  on  surplus  wheat  sold  abroad,  has 
been  reduced  for  the  time  being  to  0-025  escudo  per  kilogram  (3  cents  per 
bushel) . 

TRADE  OF  PORTUGAL  IN  1936 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  escudo  equals  4-5  cents  Canadian;  one  conto  equals  1,000  escudos) 

Milan,  March  17,  1938. — The  total  trade  of  Portugal,  exclusive  of  gold  and 
bullion,  during  1936  was  valued  at  3,735,935  contos,  as  against  3,807,068 
contos  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent.  The  special  trade  of  Portugal,  that  is 
the  total  trade  less  re-exports  and  transhipments,  totalled  3,020,046  contos  in 
1936  as  against  3,218,674  contos  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent.  Imports 
dropped  from  2,294,950  contos  to  1,994,285  contos,  or  by  10  per  cent,  while 
exports  show  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  from  923,724  contos  to  1,025,761  contos. 
This  special  trade  includes  that  with  the  colonies,  which  totalled  303,237  contos 
in  1936  and  302,595  contos  in  1935,  of  which  201,463  contos  (189,094)  represented 
imports  and  101,774  contos  (113,501)  exports. 

Balance  of  Trade 

The  value  of  Portugal's  trade  with  foreign  countries,  comprising  imports 
for  consumption  and  exports  of  national  products,  was  reduced  from  2,916,079 
contos  in  1935  to  2,716,808  contos  in  1936,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent.  This  was 
accounted  for  by  a  contraction  in  imports  of  15  per  cent — from  2,105,856  contos 
to  1,792,822  contos — combined  with  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  exports— from 
810,223  contos  to  923,987  contos,  resulting  in  the  smallest  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  since  1931  and  an  improvement  of  33  per  cent  when  compared  with 
that  of  1935. 

The  total  import  figures  for  1936,  when  compared  with  those  for  1925  and 
the  two  3-year  periods  of  1930-32  and  1933-35,  do  not  indicate  a  marked  differ- 
ence. Heavier  imports  of  textiles  and  alimentary  products  are  counterbalanced 
by  smaller  imports  of  raw  materials,  but  during  1926  and  the  following  3-year 
period,  imports  were  higher  for  textiles,  alimentary  products  and  also  raw 
materials.  Exports  for  1936,  on  the  other  hand,  were  exceeded  only  by  those 
of  1929,  in  spite  of  a  great  contraction  in  the  exports  of  alimentary  products. 

In  the  case  of  Portugal,  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  should  not  cause  any 
alarm  regarding  its  influence  on  the  financial  structure  of  the  country.  Imports 
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are  assessed  in  accordance  with  customs  regulations,  which  increases  their  values 
to  totals  higher  than  they  really  should  be.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
valued  according  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  shipper,  and  are  based  on 
official  rates  agreed  upon  between  the  Bank  of  Portugal  and  the  exporter.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  exports  as  shown  in  the  statistics  represent  about  50 
per  cent  of  their  real  value.  Under  these  conditions,  instead  of  an  adverse  balance 
in  the  trade  of  visibles,  there  would  be  a  surplus  in  favour  of  Portugal.  This 
situation  would  find  some  support  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1937 
all  foreign  exchange  control  regulations  were  cancelled,  after  having  been  in  the 
statutes  for  some  time  but  not  applied. 

Exports 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  values  of  Portugal's  exports 
under  six  headings  for  1935  and  1936: — 

1935  1936  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Values  in  Escudos  Per  Cent 

Live  animals                                            11,181,531  4,793,773  -57.0 

Raw  materials                                          277,055,786  311,690,095  +12.5 

Textiles                                                    76,884,258  70,233,854  -  9.0 

Alimentary  products                                 480,789,346  564,708,016  +17.0 

Machinery,  apparatus,  etc                            6,678,419  7,017,421  +  5.0 

Miscellaneous  manufactures                        71,162,138  71,327,461   

Total   923,751,478  1,029,770,620 

In  the  foregoing  figures  are  included  the  exports  of  gold  and  bullion,  which 
totalled  4,010,000  escudos  in  1936.  The  items  which  contributed  most  to  the 
increase  in  exports  were,  among  alimentary  products,  port  wines  (from  409,076 
hectolitres  at  165-8  million  escudos  to  457,109  hectolitres  at  189-4  million 
escudos)  ;  olive  oil  (from  2,630  metric  tons  at  18-4  million  escudos  to  3,765  tons 
at  25-5  million  escudos) ;  and  canned  sardines  (from  39,500  tons  at  145  million 
escudos  to  42,500  tons  at  157  million  escudos) .  Among  raw  materials  were  cork 
(from  135,598  tons  at  107  million  escudos  to  153,237  tons  at  121  million  escudos) 
and  pyrites  (from  128,173  tons  at  3-5  million  escudos  to  346,166  tons  at  9-5 
million  escudos) . 

On  the  other  hand,  decreases  were  registered  in  the  following  cases:  live 
poultry  (from  944,366  fowls  at  7-8  million  escudos  to  550,095  fowls  at  4-1 
million  escudos) ;  cattle  (from  24,873  head  at  3-1  million  escudos  to  4,071  head 
at  622  thousand  escudos) ;  cotton,  dyed  and  printed  (from  2,270  tons  at  40 
million  escudos  to  2,119  tons  at  33-6  million  escudos) ;  almonds  (from  2,987  tons 
at  19-2  million  escudos  to  1,067  tons  at  8  -7  million  escudos) ;  and  also  in  common 
wines,  fresh  meats,  and  grapes. 

Imports 

Imports  are  classified  under  the  same  headings  as  exports,  and  are  shown 
below  for  the  same  years: — 

1935  1936        Inc.  or  Dec. 

Values  in  Escudos  Per  Cent 

Live  animals   5,126,250  5,578,283       +  9.0 

Raw  materials   1,057,054,658         969,114,561        -  8.5 

Textiles   117,833,487  97,871,024  -17.0 

Alimentary  products   354,673,860  342,719,885       —  3.0 

Machinery,  apparatus,  etc   511,332,308         335,864,289  —33.0 

Miscellaneous  manufactures   254.977,112  247,839,458       —  3.0 

Total   2,300,997,675  1,998,987,500 

Gold  and  bullion  to  a  value  of  6,047,900  escudos  and  4,702,218  escudos 
for  1935  and  1936  respectively  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  smaller 
imports  of  1936,  as  compared  with  1935,  are  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  pur- 
chases of  machinery  of  all  kinds  of  33  per  cent;  of  textiles,  17  per  cent;  and  of 
raw  materials,  8-5  per  cent. 
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Imports  of  alimentary  products  and  various  manufactures  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged,  while  a  small  increase  in  live  animals  is  noted,  but  in  the 
last-mentioned  item  the  value  is  very  small. 

ITEMS  SHOWING  DECREASES 

Considering  each  item  individually,  the  importation  of  industrial  machinery 
decreased  from  9,880  tons  at  109-6  million  escudos  to  7,235  tons  at  76-4 
million  escudos  in  1936;  automobiles  and  trucks,  from  6,295  tons  at  84-7 
million  escudos  to  4,899  tons  at  65*2  million  escudos,  and  boats  of  all  kinds 
from  140  million  escudos  to  less  than  5  million  escudos. 

In  the  other  groups,  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  declined  from  22,282  tons 
at  167-7  million  escudos  to  20,434  tons  at  136  million  escudos;  silk  thread,  from 
765  tons  at  21-7  million  escudos  to  575  tons  at  15-8  million  escudos;  cotton 
fabrics,  bleached  and  dyed,  from  304  tons  at  14-6  million  escudos  to  268  tons 
at  11  -9  million  escudos;  potatoes,  from  19,637  tons  at  9-8  million  escudos  to 
11,132  tons  at  7-2  million  escudos;  wheat,  from  10,013  tons  at  7-0  million 
escudos  to  3,208  tons  at  2-8  million  escudos;  maize,  from  18,448  tons  at  9-7 
million  escudos  to  14,453  tons  at  6-3  million  escudos;  manufactures  of  copper 
from  579  tons  at  14-5  million  escudos  to  457  tons  at  9-8  million  escudos,  and 
steel  manufactures,  from  10,076  tons  at  25-1  million  escudos  to  9,952  tons 
at  20-8  million  escudos. 

ITEMS  SHOWING  INCREASES 

On  the  other  hand,  increases  were  registered  in  the  case  of  live  animals, 
cattle  excluded,  from  769  head  at  736  thousand  escudos  to  1,735  head  at  2-2 
million  escudos;  ammonium  sulphate,  from  48,268  tons  at  32-1  million  escudos 
to  54,120  tons  at  38-1  million  escudos;  codfish,  from  42,175  tons  at  108-7 
million  escudos  to  49,028  tons  at  123-5  million  escudos;  sugar,  from  62,429 
tons  at  71  million  escudos  to  67,648  tons  at  77-5  million  escudos. 

The  imports  of  medicine  and  drugs  decreased  in  volume  from  242  tons  to 
211  tons,  but  their  value  showed  an  increase  from  18-3  million  escudos  to 
30-4  million  escudos. 

Trade  with  Foreign  Countries 

The  values  in  contos,  together  with  percentages  of  total  values,  of  exports 
to  the  eight  leading  countries  among  purchasers  of  Portuguese  goods  during 
1936  were  as  follows  (1935  values  and  percentages  being  shown  within  paren- 
theses):  United  Kingdom,  273,292  (214,351)  or  26-64  (23-27);  Germany, 
124,192  (125,877)  or  12-11  (13-63);  France,  114,526  (92,199)  or  11-17  (9-98); 
United  States,  73,742  (54,035)  or  7-19  (5-85);  Belgium,  63,811  (55,201)  or 
6-22  (5-98);  Brazil,  45,579  (36,658)  or  4-44  (3-97);  Spain,  26,702  (42,354) 
or  2-60  (4-59);  and  Denmark,  20,133  (15,842)  or  1-96  (1-71). 

The  eight  leading  countries  of  supply  during  1936  were:  United  Kingdom, 
417,942  (592,144)  contos  or  20-96  (25-80)  per  cent  of  Portugal's  total  imports; 
Germany,  281,428  (287,396)  or  14-11  (12-52);  United  States,  228.638  (260,- 
334)  or  11-46  (11-34);  Belgium,  173,336  (180,922)  or  8-69  (7-88);  France, 
100,842  (122,260)  or  5-06  (5-33);  Netherlands,  75,087  (78,141)  or  3-77  (3-40); 
Spain,  68.082  (91,562)  or  3-41  (3-99);  Norway,  56,616  (37,487)  contos  or 
2-84  (1-63)  per  cent. 

The  value  of  imports  from  Italy,  owing  to  sanctions,  dropped  from  59,289 
contos  (2-58  per  cent)  to  7,267  contos  (0-37  per  cent). 

DISTRIBUTION  of  imports 
The  eight  leading  countries  supplied  commodities  as  follows: — 

United  Kingdom. — Coal,  machinery,  munitions,  cotton,  dried  fish,  steel  bars,  automobiles, 
and  trucks. 
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Germany. — Iron  and  steel,  industrial  machinery,  automobiles,  coal,  and  chemicals. 
United  States. — Cotton,  automobiles,  leaf  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,,  gasolene,  lubricating 
oils,  radios. 

Belgium. — Iron  and  steel,  fertilizers,  chemicals,  machinery,  and  coal. 

France. — Automobiles,  medicines,  wool,  industrial  machinery. 

Netherlands. — Fertilizers  and  radios. 

Spain. — Olive  oil. 

Norway. — Codfish  and  newsprint 

Trade  with  Canada 

Portugal's  imports  from  Canada  and  exports  thereto  have  both  increased 
but  they  are  still  small.  The  total  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  valued 
at  only  9,093,900  escudos  (7,507,700  escudos  in  1935),  or  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange,  $413,772  ($341,600).  Imports  into  Portugal  from  the  Dominion  were 
valued  at  3,516,900  escudos  (3,315,000  escudos),  or  $160,019  ($150,832),  and 
exports  at  5,577,000  escudos  (4,192,700  escudos)  or  $253,573  ($190,767). 

Canada  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which  have  unfavourable  trade  balances 
with  Portugal,  even  on  the  basis  of  values  as  given  in  Portuguese  statistics. 

Exports  from  Portugal  to  Canada  are  limited  to  a  small  number  of  articles, 
such  as  cork,  raw  and  manufactured;  embroideries;  and  wines  and  sardines. 
Imports  from  Canada  are  more  diversified,  about  fifty  items  being  listed,  but 
in  most  cases  the  amount  involved  (often  as  low  as  5  or  10  escudos)  would 
indicate  that  these  shipments  were  samples  only  or  trial  orders.  The  most 
important  items  of  import  from  Canada  during  1936  were:  tires  and  tubes 
(2,224,051  escudos) ,  Canada  being  third  on  the  list  of  supplying  countries  follow- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  wheat  (327,240  escudos) ;  foun- 
tain pens  (229,890  escudos) ;  furs,  raw  and  dressed  (162,500  escudos) ;  hides  and 
skins  (78,490  escudos) ;  batteries  (32,100  escudos) ;  aluminium  (29,200  escudos) ; 
rubber  sheeting  (26,165  escudos);  and  transmission  belting  (25,320  escudos). 
The  others  include  rubber  footwear,  lumber,  wax,  textiles,  foodstuffs,  spices, 
meters,  perfumes,  nails,  office  equipment,  notions,  shoe  findings,  etc. 

SUEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  April  7,  1938. — According  to  the  Bulletin  Decadaire  du  Canal  de 
Suez,  the  number  of  passengers  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1937  was 
698,000  as  compared  with  782,000  in  1936;  the  amount  of  goods  carried  rose  to 
32,776,000  tons,  or  by  7,220,000  tons. 

Great  Britain  again  accounted  for  the  largest  part  of  the  traffic  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  with  a  total  of  17,254,000  tons,  an  increase  of  2,202,000 
tons  over  the  volume  for  the  preceding  year.  Vessels  under  the  Italian  flag 
came  next  with  a  total  of  5,866,000  tons — 11-5  per  cent  lower  than  in  1936. 
Germany's  tonnage  increased  by  15  per  cent  to  3,313,000.  Holland  followed 
with  2,800,000  tons,  France  with  1,820,000  tons,  Norway  with  1,657,000  tons, 
Japan  with  881,000  tons,  and  Greece  with  881,000  tons. 

Exports  from  Europe  were  proportionately  less  than  imports;  nevertheless 
the  traffic  from  north  to  south  advanced  by  15  per  cent.  In  the  south  to  north 
direction  the  progress  of  traffic  was  much  more  marked,  the  figure  being  22,619.000 
tons,  or  35  per  cent  more  than  in  1936  and  nearly  1,000,000  tons  more  than  in 
1929.  This  improvement  took  place  in  nearly  all  products,  but  especially  mineral 
oil,  of  which  5,705,000  tons  passed  through  the  canal.  Shipments  of  ore  and 
metal  increased  to  2,370,000  tons,  the  highest  figure  ever  recorded,  the  advance 
as  compared  with  1936  being  858,000  tons. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  observation  that  traffic  is  not  expected  to 
be  quite  as  satisfactory  in  1938,  owing  to  less  favourable  world  conditions. 
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FIRST  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE   OF  ARGENTINE   CORN  CROP 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  April  9,  1938,  that  the  first  official  estimate  of  the  1937-38  corn  crop 
issued  on  April  8,  shows  a  production  of  176,850,000  bushels  from  15,317,976 
acres  seeded  and  7,529,384  acres  harvested.  The  present  crop  is  50-8  per  cent 
below  the  358,994,889  bushels  for  1936-37,  and  48-9  per  cent  below  the  last 
5-year  average  of  345,790,024  bushels.  Drought  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
reduced  corn  crop  this  year. 


UNITED  KINGDOM   MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

STRAPS,  WRISTLETS,  BANDS 

The  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom  writes 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  referred  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Standing  Com- 
mittee an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  marking  with  an 
indication  of  origin  of  imported  goods  of  the  following  description: — 

Straps,  wristlets,  bands,  cordettes  and  similar  articles  ordinarily  worn  with  watches  but 
not  including  those  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  metal. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom—Ireland 

NEW   TRADE  AGREEMENT 

A  cablegram  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  states 
that  under  a  trade  agreement  signed  April  25  the  United  Kingdom  undertakes 
to  abolish  customs  duties  under  the  Irish  Free  State  (Special  Duties)  Act.  (This 
Act  imposed  duties  ranging  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  specific 
rates  on  live  animals  (except  horses),  meat,  live  and  dead  poultry  and  game, 
butter,  eggs,  and  cream,  in  addition  to  any  other  duties  chargeable.)  Goods 
originating  in  Eire  (Ireland)  which  have  been  subject  to  the  Import  Duties 
Act,  1932,  are  to  be  admissible  free  on  the  same  basis  as  other  Dominions. 
Guaranteed  margins  of  preference  over  foreign  goods  are  accorded  Eire  products 
as  follows:  butter,  15s.  per  cwt.;  eggs,  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  per  120;  unsweetened  whole 
condensed  milk  and  milk  powder,  6s.  per  cwt.;  cheese,  15  per  cent  or  15s.  per 
cwt.,  whichever  is  less;  condensed  milk,  whole,  sweetened  or  slightly  sweetened, 
5s.  per  cwt.,  in  addition  to  difference  between  full  and  preferential  duty  on  sugar 
content;  condensed  milk,  sweetened,  separated  or  skimmed,  difference  between 
preferential  rates  on  sugar  and  either  full  rates  of  duty  on  sugar  or  10  per  cent, 
whichever  is  applicable;  cream,  10  per  cent;  live  poultry  and  game,  10  per  cent; 
dead  guinea  fowl  and  game  birds,  10  per  cent.  A  long  list  of  United  Kingdom 
goods  is  accorded  concessions  entering  Eire.  The  treaty  will  become  effective 
on  a  date  to  be  mutually  fixed. 

United  Kingdom 

BUDGET  TARIFF  CHANGES 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  cables  that  the  only  tariff 
changes  in  the  United  Kingdom  Budget  introduced  on  April  26  are  increases  in 
the  customs  duties  on  hydrocarbon  oils  to  9d.  per  gallon  and  on  tea  to  8d.  per 
pound  full  rate  and  6d.  per  pound  preferential. 
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Hydrocarbon  oils  have  been  dutiable  at  8d.  per  gallon,  with  provision  for 
a  rebate  of  7d.  per  gallon  on  heavy  oils  except  road  fuel,  the  rates  being  the 
same  whether  the  oils  are  Empire  or  non-Empire  products.  The  new  rates  on 
tea  represent  increases  o,f  2d.  per  pound. 

A  new  excise  duty  of  9d.  per  gallon  is  imposed  on  power  methylated  spirits. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  REGULATIONS '.   COPPER  IN  TOMATO  PUREE 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  recently  certain 
United  Kingdom  port  medical  officers  of  health  have  made  the  following 
announcement: — 

The  question  of  contamination  of  imported  tomato  puree  by  copper  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  presence  of  copper  in  this  food  is  undesirable;  proper  processing  including  the  use 
of  suitable  containers  can  reduce  the  copper  content  to  a  negligible  amount. 

It  is  proposed  that  after  1st  January,  1939,  action  will  be  taken  in  regard  to  any  con- 
signment containing  copper  in  more  than  50  parts  per  million  of  dried  total  solids,  and 
eventually  a  further  reduction  in  this  amount  will  be  required. 

The  proposed  action  would  be  taken  under  the  Public  Health  (Imported 
Food)  Regulations,  under  which  it  is  unlawful  to  "  import  for  sale  for  human 
consumption  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  examined  by  a  competent 
authority  and  not  found  at  the  time  of  examination  to  be  fit  for  human 
consumption." 

Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  the  power  to  apply  to  a  Justice  for  an  order 
condemning  an  article  of  food  found  to  be  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  as 
a  result  it  may  be  destroyed. 

QUOTA  PAYMENTS   ON  FLOUR 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1784 
(April  9,  1938),  page  534,  the  Wheat  (Quota  Payments')  No.  3  Order,  1938,  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  effective  April  10,  increases  from  7 -2d.  to  9-6d.  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  the  Wheat  Commission  in  respect  of  each  cwt,  of  wheat  flour 
imported  into  or  milled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fund  created  by  these  pay- 
ments is  used  to  reimburse  United  Kingdom  wheat  growers  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  the  ascertained  average  price  of  home-grown  millable  wheat 
in  any  cereal  year  and  the  standard  price  of  10s.  per  cwt.  fixed  bv  the  Wheat 
Act,  1932. 

South  Africa 

DECLARATION  OF  VALUE  ON  SAMPLES 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  writes 
under  date  April  5,  1938,  that  sample  merchandise  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  must  have  the  full  and  correct  domestic  value  and  selling  price  tc 
importers  shown  on  the  invoice.  To  invoice  merchandise  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  true  "  domestic  value  "  or  "  sales  price  "  is  an  offence  against  the  South 
African  Customs  Act,  Even  if  merchandise  is  actually  sold  to  the  importer  or 
agent  at  a  discount,  because  it  is  sample  merchandise,  no  such  sample  discount 
is  recognized  for  duty  purposes.  The  duty  is  assessed  on  the  domestic  value 
plus  the  extra  cost  of  packing  for  export  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
port  of  shipment  and  other  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  placing  the  goods  on 
board  ship  ready  for  exporting  to  the  Union,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  sale 
price  value,  for  purposes  of  assessing  duty,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  f.o.b. 
selling  price  to  purchaser,  including  agent's  commission  in  excess  of  5  per 
cent,  The  meaning  of  the  words  "  domestic  value  "  is  the  market  price  in 
Canada,  at  time  of  export,  to  all  purchasers  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade  in  the  principal  markets  in  Canada,  including  the 
cost  of  packages  ordinarily  used  in  Canada. 
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Australia 

TARIFF  DECISIONS 

Recent  Australian  customs  decisions  as  to  the  classification  and  rates  of 
duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Enclosed  type  heating  elements  for  use  with  electric  stoves  other  than  electric  ovens 
for  bakeries,  except  enclosed  type  heating  elements  for  use  as  original  equipment  for  im- 
ported stoves,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
general  tariff  (by-law  under  Item  415A2). 

Turntables  with  built-in  motors,  also  motor  mechanisms  including  motor,  with  or  with- 
out magnetic  pick-up,  pick-up  arm  and  volume  control  incorporated  therein,  imported 
separately,  for  use  in  gramophones,  phonographs,  and  other  talking  machines,  free  of  duty 
under  British  preferential  tariff.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (by-laws  under 
Item  174Y). 

Cycle  lamps  imported  separately  or  with  push  cycles,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferen- 
tial tariff,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (Item  352A2). 

Separator  stock  (veneer),  made  from  New  Zealand  white  pine,  New  Zealand  matai, 
yellow  cedar  cypress,  or  Port  Orford  cedar  15|  inches  and  over  in  length  but  not  exceeding 
6|  inches  in  width,  being  thin  pieces  of  timber  produced  by  cutting  with  a  knife  or  saw  from 
the  log  and  not  further  treated,  for  the  manufacture  of  separators  for  car  batteries,  radio 
batteries,  and  batteries  for  small  house  lighting  sets,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential 
tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (by-law  under  Item  404,  amending  former 
by-law  under  which  only  separator  stock  "  18  inches  and  over  in  length  "  was  admissible  at 
these  rates). 

Logs  of  beech,  birch,  and  poplar,  unsawn,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  hockey  sticks 
and  of  frames  and  overlaps  for  tennis  racquets;  also  tapered  steel  shafts,  in  the  rough,  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  ski  stocks,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (by-laws  under  Item  404) . 

Paper  in  sheets,  printed,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  patterns,  provided  such 
sheets  are  not  defined  for  cutting,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (by-law  under  Item  434). 

Toy  wristlet  watches,  designed  to  imitate  ordinary  wristlet  watches,  decorated  with 
imitation  precious  stones,  but  not  incorporating  any  watch  movements,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (Item 
310B).  '        .  .  •  . 

Coat  hangers  of  metal  partly  covered  with  textile  material,  packed  in  a  textile  case; 
also  elastic  fasteners  covered  with  a  textile  material,  having  metal  ends,  for  women's  hats, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff  (adjustable  to  compensate  for  present 
Australian  exchange  depreciation),  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (Item  122A). 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of 
Canadian  and/or  Australian  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance  with 
Australian  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates.  Goods 
from  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 

Palestine 

VALUE  FOR  DUTY  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1759 
(October  16,  1937),  page  696,  a  supplement  to  the  Palestine  Gazette  of  March 
31,  1938,  shows  values  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duty  fixed 
by  the  Director  of  Customs  for  the  period  April  1  to  June  30,  1938. 

Wheat,  both  hard  and  soft  (except  Triticum  durum),  valued  at  £9  per 
metric  ton  (about  $1.20  per  bushel)  or  over,  is  free  of  duty,  and  for  wheat  under 
that  value  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  is  provided,  beginning  at  £J  per  ton  for  wheat 
valued  at  £8f  per  ton  and  increasing  by  £\  per  ton  for  each  £\  decrease  in 
value.  The  duty  on  Triticum  durum  is  £3  per  ton.  Hard  wheat,  grade  1,  is 
valued  at  £13-5  per  ton  and  grade  2  at  £9-025  per  ton;  while  soft  wheat,  grade 
1,  is  valued  at  £9  per  ton  and  grade  2  at  o£8-45  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  wheat  flour  valued  at  £10-5  per  ton  (about  $2.40  per  100 
pounds)  or  over  is  £2  per  ton,  and  the  rate  is  increased  by  £\  per  ton  for  each 
£-}  decrease  in  value.  The  values  set  for  wheat  flour  are:  grade  1,  £15-53  per 
ton;  grade  2,  £10-72  per  ton;  grade  3,  £9-5  per  ton;  and  grade  4,  £8-75  per  ton. 
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United  States 

CONSULAR  INVOICE  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  No.  49499,  approved  April  4,  1938,  amends 
Article  299  {b)  (1)  of  Customs  Regulations,  which  had  stated  that  consular 
invoices  would  not  be  required  for  "  merchandise  not  exceeding  $100  in  dutiable 
value,  and  merchandise  the  purchase  price  of  which,  including  the  cost  of 
packing  and  other  dutiable  items,  does  not  exceed  $100."  The  amended  wording 
is  as  follows:  "  Merchandise  imported  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  a  purchase 
or  agreement  to  purchase,  not  exceeding  $100  in  dutiable  value,, and  merchandise 
imported  in  pursuance  of  a  purchase  or  agreement  to  purchase,  when  the  purchase 
price  of  the  merchandise,  including  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to 
placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  collector  of  customs,  does  not  exceed  $100. ,? 

Ecuador— Czechoslovakia 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  Peru, 
reports  that  a  most-favoured-nation  commercial  agreement  between  Ecuador 
and  Czechoslovakia,  signed  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  on  December  15,  1937,  has  been 
made  provisionally  effective  as  from  January  15,  1938,  pending  ratification 
in  Paris.  By  this  treaty  each  country  grants  the  other  unconditional  and 
unlimited  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  all  customs  duties  and  accessory 
taxes  and  the  manner  of  collection  pertaining  thereto.  Should  exchange  control 
or  quotas  be  made  effective,  most-favoured-nation  treatment  is  to  apply. 

In  addition,  the  minimum  tariff  is  accorded  Ecuador  on  all  raw  or  manufac- 
tured products  by  Czechoslovakia,  together  with  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  present  import  duty  on  Panama  hats  and  continuation  on  the  free  list  of 
tagua  nuts.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  view  of  its  favourable  trade  balance, 
Ecuador  grants  to  Czechoslovakia  the  reduction  of  30  per  cent  from  the  general 
tariff  rates  on  the  products  included  in  the  Ecuadorian  preferential  tariff  schedule. 
The  benefits  of  these  reductions  are  conditional  on  a  trade  balance  being 
favourable  to  Ecuador. 

Exceptions  to  the  treaty  are  made  in  the  cases  of  frontier  traffic  or  benefits 
accorded  by  customs  unions  or  to  neighbouring  countries.  Thirty  days  after 
ratification  has  been  set  for  the  effective  date  of  the  treaty,  and  it  remains  in 
force  for  one  year,  after  which,  unless  denounced  by  either  country  by  four 
months  prior  notice,  it  continues  in  effect. 

Ecuador— Switzerland 

COMMERCIAL       MODUS  VIVENDI  "  TERMINATED 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima, 
Peru,  reports  under  date  March  28,  1938,  that  the  Ecuadorian  Customs  Circular 
No.  320  indicates  the  termination  of  the  commercial  modus  vivendi  of  April  15, 
1936,  between  Ecuador  and  Switzerland  as  from  November  14,  1937.  This 
action  was  taken  in  view  of  the  continuance  of  a  trade  balance  unfavourable 
to  Ecuador. 

Mexico 

MATERIALS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  DUTY  FREE 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  presidential  decree  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  Public  Credit  under  date  February  21,  1938,  and  effective  on  April 
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18,  1938,  the  commissions  in  charge  of  the  works  for  the  protection  of  Rio  Bravo, 
at  Piedras  Negras  (State  of  Coahuila),  Matamoros  (State  of  Tamaulipas),  and 
Ciudad  Juarez  (State  of  Chihuahua)  have  been  authorized  to  import  free  of  duty 
into  Mexico  such  materials,  vehicles,  apparatus,  fuel,  lubricating  oils  and  greases, 
repair  parts,  machinery,  tools,  and  other  articles  as  may  be  required  by  them. 

Netherlands 

MONOPOLY  TAX  INCREASED  ON  CEREALS 
(One  florin  equals  56  cents  Canadian) 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  writes 
that  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  order,  effective  April  3,  1938,  the  Netherlands 
monopoly  tax  leviable  on  certain  cereals  and  cereal  products  on  entry  into  the 
country  has  been  increased. 

The  commodities  affected  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  together  with  the  old  and  new  rates,  are  as  follows  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds) : — 

Old  Rate  New  Rate 
Florins  Florins 

Wheat   1.00  1.50 

Barley   1.00  1.50 

Rye   1.00  1.50 

Oats   1.00  1.50 

Macaroni   3.50  4.50 

Wheat  flour   4.00  4.50 

Buckwheat   1.00  1.50 


REDUCED  MONOPOLY  TAX  ON  APPLES 

With  reference  to  a  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1773 
(January  22,  1938),  page  121,  concerning  reduction  in  the  Netherlands  monopoly 
tax  on  fresh  apples,  Canadian  statistics  show  no  export  of  apples  to  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1938.  The  Netherlands  agreed 
to  permit  importation  at  the  reduced  rates  of  1,213  metric  tons  from  Canada, 
1,400  metric  tons  from  New  Zealand  and  5,000  metric  tons  from  Argentina.  The 
reduction  in  monopoly  tax  was  from  fl.0-04  to  fl.0-02  per  kilo  gross,  or  about 
1  cent  to  \  cent  Canadian  per  pound,  effective  March  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1938. 
In  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1777  (February 
19,  1938) ,  page  249,  it  was  stated  that  the  reduced  monopoly  tax  applied  during 
all  months  of  the  year;  the  reduction  is  applicable  only  during  the  months 
mentioned. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington, 
in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  453,  Mangahao  Power  Scheme,  nine  3-phase  110 
kv.  oil  circuit  breakers,  complete  with  accessories,  to  specification  (tenders  close  July  26, 
1938) ;  Section  149,  Waitaki  Power  Scheme,  one  complete  set  of  110  kv.  outdoor  steelwork, 
switchgear  and  accessories,  to  specification  (tenders  close  August  9,  1938). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  25,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  April  25,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  April  19,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Umcial 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

±>anK  Kate 

April  19 

April  25 

.1407 

1695 

$  .1692 

— 

 Belga 

.1001 

$ 

2 

 Lev 

.0072 

0126 

.0125 

6 

.0296 

0350 

.0349 

3 

.  2680 

2243 

.2239 

4 

....  Markka 

.0252 

.0222 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

0317 

.0311 

3 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

4050 

.4042 

4 

 Pound 

4.8666 

5.0237 

5.0162 

2 

. .  .  .Drachma 

.0130 

.0091 

.0091 

6 

. .  .  .Guilder 

.  4020 

5598 

.5597 

2 

.  1749 

.2988 

.2990 

4 

Unofficial 

1987 

.  1988 

— 

.0526 

.0528 

.0528 

.0176 

.0234 

.0234 

5 

.2680 

2524 

.2520 

3i 

 Zloty 

.1122 

1892 

.  1893 

4£ 

.0442 

0453 

.0451 

4-4| 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

4£ 

.1930 

0578 

.0582 

5 

.2680 

.2589 

.2585 

2£ 

.1930 

.2317 

.2310 

1$ 

 Dollar 

1 . 0000 

1 

0043 

1.0050 

1 

.4985 

2363 

.2372 

3 

1.0000 

1. 

0036 

1.0042 

— 

.  0392 

.0317 

.0311 

— 

4.8666 

5.0337 

5.0262 

— 

.0392 

0317 

.0311 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

1. 

0420 

1 . 0450 

— 

Peso  (Paper) 

.  4245 

3350 

.3343 

Unofficial 

2596 

.2628 

— 

.1196 

0590 

.0589 

— 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

l! 

0420 

1 . 0450 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

0519 

.0520 

— 

TT         /TP     '  1 

Unofficial 

0402 

.0402 

.9733 

5489 

.5522 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

2411 

.2412 

6 

.1930 

3013 

.3015 

1.0342 

6616 

.6600 

4.8666 

5 

0173 

5.0100 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5. 

1525 

5.1450 

China  (Shanghai) 
Hongkong   

2751 

.2755 

 Dollar 

3113 

.3116 

.*3650 

3771 

.3758 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2928 

.2922 

3.29 

.4020 

.  5596 

.5598 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

460O 

.4593 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

5847 

.5837 

Australia  

4.8666 

4.0188 

4.0130 

3 

4.8666 

4. 

0512 

4.0450 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:  — 

Attention  again  turned  to  the  French  franc  as  rates  dropped  from  3-175  cents  on  April 
18  to  3-035  cents  on  the  23rd,  with  no  support  apparent  from  the  French  Stabilization  Fund. 
Moderate  recovery  to  3-115  cents  followed  on  the  25th.  Sterling  and  the  United  States  dollar 
were  more  stable  as  London  gold  bullion  prices  declined  and  capital  ceased  to  move  from 
either  London  or  New  York.  Dollar  premiums  held  close  to  4  of  1  per  cent,  while  sterling 
quotations  receded  from  $5-0225  to  $5-0162.  Argentine  free  "market  peso  rates  advanced 
from  25-96  cents  to  26-28  cents  between  April  19  and  25. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John.N.B. 
Halifax.  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P. Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont.1 
Woodstock.  Ont. 
St.  Mary's.  Ont, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke.P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont, 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface.  Man. 
Winnipeg.  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
iSew  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton.  Ont, 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs  and  Feedstuffs — 

Canned  Asparagus  :  . 

Dried  Bakers'  Yeast  

Oats. . .   

Miscellaneous — - 

Corn  Brooms  

Sun  Glasses  

Hosiery,  Ladies'  Silk  

Canvas  Shoes,  Rubber-soled  

Thread,  Cotton  and  WTool,  Pure 

and  Mixed,  for  Hosiery  

Elastics  

Dress  Goods,  Printed  

Dress  Materials,  Silk  and  Cotton . 

Novelty  Piece-goods  

Tie  Materials,  Artificial  Silk  

Linings,  Artificial  Silk  (Plain  and 

Fancy)  

Shirtings  

Corset  Brocades  

Umbrella  Materials   (Plain  and 

Fancy)  

Cloth  Remnants  

Carpets  

Playing  Cards  

Vegetable  Parchment  Paper  

White  Enamel  Box  Paper  

Fancy-coloured    Box  Covering 

Paper  

Basket  Making  Machinery  

Lumber  Felling  Axes  


249 
250 
251 


252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257-258 
259 
260 
261 
262 

263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 


272 
273 
274 


Melbourne,  Aust  ralia .... 

Khartoum,  Sudan  

Georgetown,  British  Guiana 


Georgetown,  British  Guiana 
Melbourne,  Australia, . . . 

Khartoum,  Sudan  

Khartoum,  Sudan  


Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia.  .  . 
Melbourne,  Australia.  .  . 
Melbourne,  Australia.  .  . 
Melbourne,  Australia .  .  . 


Melbourne,  Australia. 
Melbourne,  Australia. 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
Alexandria,  Egypt. .  .  . 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

Khartoum,  Sudan  

Melbourne,  Australia. 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


Melbourne,  Australia  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Dublin,  Ireland  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


A  gency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool—  Duchess  of  York,  May  6;  Duchess  of  Richmond,,  May  13;  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  May  20;  Duchess  of  Atholl.  May  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  May  6; 
Andania,  May  20— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June  4— 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  May  6;  Beaverhill,  May  13;  Beaverburn,  May  20;  Beaver- 
dale,  May  27;  Beaverford,  June  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  May  13;  Alaunia,  May 
20;  Aurania,  May  27;  Ascania,  June  3— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Ornefjell,  May  18; 
Carmelfjell,  June  1;  TindefjeU  June  15— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  May  5;  Manchester  Regiment.  May  12;  Man- 
chester Division,  May  19;  Manchester  Port,  May  26;  Manchester  Commerce,  June  2;  Man- 
chester City,  June  9 — all  Manchester  Line;  Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June  4 — both 
Fjell  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  May  11  and  June  3;  Montcalm,  May  20 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea—  Norwegian,  May  18; 
Dorelian,  June  4;  Dakotian,  June  22 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  New 
York  City,  May  7;  Boston  City,  May  26;  Bristol  City,  June  13— all  Bristol  City  and 
Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow.— Sulairia,  May  6;  Letitia,  May  14;  Delilian,  May  20;  Athenia,  May  28— 
all  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  May  4;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  May  18; 
Cairnmona,  May  25;  Cairnross,  June  1;  Cairnvalona,  June  8 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Bassano,  May  5;  Consuelo,  May  21 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (call  at  Aberdeen  and 
Hull  but  not  at  Leith). 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin),  May  7;  Dunaff  Head, 
May  17 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork  and  Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverhill,  May  13;  Beaverbrae,  June  10 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen);  Bochum,  Hamburg- American  Line,  June  3;  Memel,,  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  July  1. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Uddeholm,  May  4;  Korsholm,  May  25; 
Lagaholm,  June  16— all  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June  4 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverbrae,  May  6;  Montclare,  May  11;  Beaverburn,  May 
20;  Beaverdale,  May  27;  Beaverford,  June  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre); 
Brant  County,  May  10;  August,  May  17;  Hada  County,  June  2 — all  County  Line;  Orne- 
fjell, May  18;  Carmelfjell,  June  1;  TindefjeU,  June  15 — all  Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  8;  Grey  Qounty,  May  17;  Flint  2 
(also  calls  at  Dunkirk).  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  2 — all  County  Line;  Spaarndam, 
Holland-America  Line,  May  7  (also  calls  at  Amsterdam);  Ornefjell,  May  18;  Carmelfjell, 
June  1;  TindefjeU,  June  15 — all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena,  May  5;  Capo  Olmo,  May  25 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  May  6  and  20,  June  3 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Gaston  Micard  (also  calls  at  Harbor  Grace,  etc.),  May 
17;  Colony  Trader,  May  18— both  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Cornerbrook. — Gaspesia,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  4  and  16,  June  1. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  May  12;  Colborne, 
May  26;  Cornwallis,  June  9 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  May  6; 
Lady  Rodney,  May  11;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  May  20;  Lady  Somers,  May  25 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  May  2;  Arylensen,  May  18;  Lundby,  June  2 — all  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  18  (also  calls  at  Montevideo) ;  Ter- 
cero,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  May  18  (also  calls  at  Santos  and  will  accept  cargo  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro  if  sufficient  inducement  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Hankow,  Montreal  Australia 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Halifax,  May  21 ;  Canadian 
Constructor  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  June  21 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  1. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Hereford,  Canada-India  Service,  May  26. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  28  and  June  15;  Empress  of  Britain. 
June  11  and  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  7  and  June  11;  Nova  Scotia,  May  24— both  Furness 
Line. 

To  London. — City  of  Flint,  May  19;  Liberty,  June  3 — both  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dundee,  Hull  and  Leith. — McKeesport,  May  5;  City  of  Flint. 
May  19;  Liberty,  June  3 — all  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Manaqui,  May  2;  Fort  Townshend  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre), 
May  9  and  23;  Fort  Amherst  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  May  16  and  30 — all  Furness-Red 
Cross  Line;    Newfoundland,  May  7  and  June  11;  Nova  Scotia,  May  24 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  May  9  and  June  6;  Cavelier,  May  23 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  5;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  19; 
Lady  Drake,  June  2 — all  Canadian  National;  Heroy,  May  7;  Arylensen,  May  23;  Lundby, 
June  7 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered,  but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  May  2;  Chomedy, 
May  16;  Colborne,  May  30 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  May  4  and  June  1;  Lutz. 
May  18  and  June  15 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo 
offers) . 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Silversandal,  May  4;  Silveray,  May  29;  Silveryew,  June  5 — all 
Silver  Line;  Chinese  Prince,  May  22;  Javanese  Prince,  June  21 — both  Furness  Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  May  4;  Manchester  Producer, 
May  31 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle,  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Guido,  May  19;  Kelso,  June  17 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  11;  Lady  Drake,  May  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  May  6  and  20  and  June  3;  Craw- 
ford Ellis,  May  13  and  27 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central 
and  South  American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  May  7;  Heian  Maru,  May  28;  Hikawa 
Maru,  June  21 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  May  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  June  7;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Ixion.  May  3;  Talthybius,  June  4 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  10;  Aorangi,  June  7 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Hoegh  Silverlight,  May  2;  Silver- 
ash,  June  1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
A  steamer,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  May. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Anten,  May  15;  Boren,  June  16 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  Glasgow),  May  3;  Drechtdyk, 
May  14;  Dinteldyk,  June  11 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  May  10;  Tacoma,  May  30 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Este,  May  18;  Elbe,  June  17 — both  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  May  5;  San  Mateo, 
May  27 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Chisone,  May  16;  Fella, 
June  7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Modjokerto,  May  10; 
Silverpalm,  June  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain.— 
Leikanger,  May  27;  Evanger,  June  23 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 
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L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore.  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.     (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.    Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9),  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions. 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  {coble  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territoiy  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  18,  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku, 
Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House.  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1937  (Nos.  1744  to  1769  inclusive),  is  now  printed  and 
is  being  sent  out  to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  Index,  in 
bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  of  the 
Index,  as  well  as  additional  copies,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

MR.  RIDDIFORD  S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  has  begun  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with 
his  territory.   His  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Toronto  May  5  to  16  Gait  May  23 

London  May  17  and  18  Brantford  and  Paris  .  .  .  .  May  25 

Windsor  May  19  Hamilton  May  28  to  31 

Kitchener  May  20  Peterborough  June  1 

Guelph  May  21 

CANNED  TOMATO  MARKET  IN  LONDON 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  9,  1938. — During  the  calendar  year  1937  the  imports  of 
canned  tomatoes  into  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  58,863  tons,  which  was 
more  than  twice  the  volume  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  26,801  tons.  For 
1937  this  represented  approximately  1,851,672  cases,  of  which  Italy  supplied 
1,361,966  cases  and  Canada  433,529  cases.  In  the  previous  twelve  months  total 
arrivals  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  reported  at  511,321 
cases,  of  which  Italy  supplied  276,109  and  Canada  159,979  cases.  In  the  first 
seven  months  of  1937  Italian  shipments  amounted  to  428,811  cases  out  of  a 
total  importation  during  the  period  of  491,625  cases. 

It  was  generally  expected,  however,  that  Italy  would  have  only  moderate 
supplies  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  during  the  remainder  of  the 
calendar  year,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  local  buyers  placed  fairly  heavy 
orders  with  Canada,  which  resulted  in  a  larger  movement  of  Canadian  tomatoes 
to  the  British  market  during  the  months  of  September  to  November,  1937,  than 
heretofore.  With  the  turn  of  the  new  crop  season,  however,  Italian  supplies 
were  soon  offered,  and  during  the  last  five  months  of  1937  imports  from  that 
country  reached  a  total  of  approximately  933,155  cases,  a  large  increase  as 
compared  with  figures  for  1936. 
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Imports 

During  the  period  from  August  1  to  December  31,  1937,  according  to 
British  returns,  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  398,445  cases,  the  peak 
shipment  being  reached  in  October  when  156,463  cases  were  imported,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  extraordinarily  heavy  transatlantic  ocean  traffic  before 
the  close  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  imports  from  the  Dominion  would 
probably  have  been  even  heavier. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  of  canned  tomatoes  at  principal 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  sources  for  the  periods  indicated  (accord- 
ing to  the  returns  issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee) : — 

Imports  of  Canned  Tomatoes  into  the  United  Kingdom 

Chan- 
nel   Ger-  United 
Canada     Is.  many    Italy       Spain  States  Other  Total 


1937  Figures  in  Cases 

Jan.-March   1,700  128  .  .  312,169  25,707  50  1,148  340,927 

Jan.-July   35,084  128  ..  428,811  26,121  150  1,331  491,625 

Aug.-Dec   398,445  3,975  10  933,155  1,026  100  23,336  1,360,047 

1938 

Jan.-March   2,568  25  ..  219,395    20  2,705  224,713 

Aug.,  1937,  to  Mar.,  1938    401,013  4,000  10  1,152,550  1,026  120  20,041  1,584,760 


Canada's  Position  in  the  Market 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  in  1937  Italy  was  again  a  strong  com- 
petitor in  the  British  market  after  several  years  during  which  shipments  from 
that  source  were  small  following  the  imposition  of  sanctions.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Canadian  tomato  canners  were  afforded  an  opportunity,  of 
which  many  took  full  advantage,  to  increase  their  share  of  the  market.  As  a 
result,  Canadian  tomatoes  have  undoubtedly  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  important  that  this  outlet,  or  at  least  a  substantial 
proportion  of  it,  be  retained  now  that  Italian  tomatoes  are  again  being  freely 
offered.  Last  season  (1937-38)  heavy  purchases  of  Canadian  tomatoes  were 
made  in  anticipation  of  relatively  small  offerings  from  Italy  and  because  it 
was  known  that  Spain,  formerly  a  large  supplier,  would  again  be  a  non-shipper. 

Developments  in  the  Market 

As  events  developed,  however,  Italy  did  come  into  the  market  and  was 
able  to  ship  over  1,000,000  cases.  The  result  was  that  total  imports  from  all 
sources  were  more  than  twice  as  great  in  1937  as  in  the  preceding  year  It  is 
stated  that  in  many  sections  of  the  London  market  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes 
are  unusually  heavy  at  present  and  that  there  are  a  number  of  holders  of 
stock  who  would  be  glad  to  sell  at  the  same  price  or  for  less  than  they 
originally  paid  for  the  goods. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  canned  goods 
trade  in  London  has  been  particularly  poor  during  the  past  three  or  four  months. 
Trade,  which  is  usually  brisk  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  still  dull,  due  possibly 
to  a  general  recession  in  business.  The  canned  tomato  trade  has  suffered  along 
with  all  other  canned  goods  and,  although  stocks  of  Canadian  tomatoes  are 
reported  as  heavy  now,  some  traders  think  these  will  be  disposed  of  quickly 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  normal  resumption  of  trade  or,  at  any  rate,  before  the 
new  pack  comes  on  the  market.  Meanwhile,  prices  for  Canadian  choice  2's 
have  eased  from  the  high  level  of  last  season,  and  prospects  for  larger  pur- 
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chases  for  shipment  from  Canada  as  soon  as  navigation  opens  are  not  par- 
ticularly bright. 

The  major  problem,  however,  is  whether  in  view  of  expected  substantial 
offerings  from  Italy  this  coming  season,  Canada  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  at 
least  as  large  a  quantity  of  tomatoes  as  in  1937-38.  This  will  depend  upon  a 
number  of  important  factors,  the  most  important  of  which  is  probably  price. 
At  this  date  there  appears  to  be  no  indication  of  the  price  likely  to  be  asked 
for  Italian.  A  current  estimate  is  around  4s,  6d.  per  dozen  c.i.f.  for  3's,  which 
would  mean  a  duty-paid  price  of  approximately  4s.  ll£d.  or  slightly  less. 
This  may  possibly  be  high,  but  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  Canadian  choice  2^'s 
should  meet  a  ready  demand  at  around  4s.  3d.  c.i.f.  With  respect  to  the  present 
stocks  of  Canadian  tomatoes,  price  is  undoubtedly  the  important  consideration 
with  the  majority  of  buyers.  If  Canadian  tomatoes  become  more  expensive 
or  if  Italian  prices  are  lowered  so  that  the  margin  between  the  two  is  much 
reduced,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  buyers  will  turn  to  the  Italian  product. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  buyers  in  this  territory,  Canadian 
tomatoes  are  not  generally  favoured.  Their  flavour  is  well  regarded,  but  there 
is  considerable  objection  to  the  lack  of  whole  tomatoes  in  the  cans.  A  number 
of  packers  in  Canada  put  up  fairly  solid  packs;  this  practice,  however,  is  not 
general.  With  a  reasonable  price  difference,  it  is  conceded  that  these  tomatoes 
will  always  find  a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  competition  with  Italian, 
but  only  on  this  basis. 

Jan-ru  Tomatoes 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  purchasers  recently  con- 
cerning the  new  Jan-ru  tomatoes,  which  it  is  reported  will  be  put  up  by  some 
packers  in  Canada  during  the  coming  season.  Most  importers  and  agents 
view  the  proposal  with  favour  and  consider  it  a  highly  desirable  move  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  canners.  They  express  the  opinion  that,  with  Italian  tomatoes 
now  back  on  the  British  market  in  large  quantities  and  with  the  Spanish  product 
possibly  becoming  available  within  a  year  or  two,  it  is  essential  that  Canadian 
packers  should  make  every  effort  to  put  up  a  more  solid  pack  than  is  at  present 
possible  with  the  tomatoes  now  generally  grown  in  Canada. 

Providing  the  new  variety  processes  and  turns  out  as  well  as  anticipated, 
with  good  colour  and  flavour,  it  should  bring  a  price  of  from  4d,  to  6d.  per 
dozen  2^'s  more  than  the  present  corrugated  varieties.  The  price  will  have  to 
be  under  that  of  the  Italian  product  because  of  the  smaller  can,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  sales  during  the  first  year  will  be  slow.  Packers  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  unduly  discouraged  if  the  first  season's  results  are  not  fully  up  to 
expectations.  If  a  distinctive  type  of  label  is  adopted  for  the  new  solid 
pack  and  its  high  quality  is  in  accordance  with  advance  notices,  there  should 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  effecting  sales. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  initial  shipments  of  Jan-ru 
tomatoes  from  Canada  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  experimental.  The 
reception  which  will  be  accorded  these  tomatoes  by  the  consumer  remains  to 
be  determined.  Increased  competition  from  Italy  and  Spain  is  likely.  Hence 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  canners  putting  up  the  new  variety  to  pack  a 
product  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  most  important  that  any  action  which 
will  tend  to  unduly  increase  the  export  price  of  all  types  of  Canadian  tomatoes 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  importance  of 
the  United  Kingdom  market  for  Canadian  tomatoes  is  such  that  every  possible 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  retain  and  expand  it. 
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MARKET  FOR  TALC  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  19,  1938.— The  United  Kingdom's  textile  industry,  which 
is  located  chiefly  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  North  Midlands,  provides 
an  important  outlet  for  the  sale  of  ground  talc  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
French  chalk.  The  principal  importers  are  located  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester and  obtain  their  supplies  mainly  from  Italy,  France,  Japan,  Norway, 
Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  The  Dominion's  share  of  the  market  is 
a  comparatively  small  one. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  this  commodity  during  the  years  1931 
to  1935,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available: — 


Total  British  countries  (chiefly  Canada)  .  . 
Total  foreign  countries  

Norway  

France   

Spain  

Italy  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  (chiefly  Japan)  . 

Total  


Imports  of  Talc  into  the  United  Kingdom 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

964 

1,291 

1,676 

1,419 

1,557 

12,416 

13,032 

16,525 

17,114 

20,689 

2,196 

3,145 

4,835 

5,252 

6,188 

4,407 

3,815 

4,486 

4,574 

4,420 

875 

914 

390 

438 

857 

2.934 

2,930 

3.359 

2,858 

3,360 

539 

512 

715 

524 

936 

1,465 

1,716 

2,740 

3,468 

4,928 

13,380 

14,323 

18,201 

18,533 

22,246 

Foreign  Talc 

Top  grade  Italian  talc  is  in  constant  demand  by  those  industries  requiring 
the  best  grades.  It  is  noted  for  its  good  white  colour,  soapy  texture  and  lustre, 
all  highly  important  qualities  in  the  finishing  of  lace  and  other  fine  textiles. 
Italy  also  supplies  lower  grades  of  talc.  Prices  for  the  Italian  product  range 
from  £11  per  ton  c.i.f.  for  the  higher  qualities  down  to  £3.  At  the  time  sanc- 
tions were  imposed  against  Italy,  talc  from  that  country  and  France  formed 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
the  imposition  of  sanctions,  Italy's  share  of  the  imports  was  reduced  and  ship- 
ments from  Japan  increased,  with  the  result  that  the  Japanese  product  has 
become  established  in  competition  with  French  talc  and  the  medium  and  lower 
grades  of  Italian. 

French  talc  is  regarded  as  second  to  Italian  and  is  in  fair  demand.  In 
quality  it  is  not  as  fine  and  lustrous  as  the  Italian,  but  is  regarded  as  a  good 
medium-grade  talc.    Current  prices  are  from  £3  to  £10  per  ton  c.i.f. 

Talc  from  Norway  is  of  inferior  grade  and  sells  at  a  low  price.  It  is,  there- 
fore, favoured  by  those  industries  which  do  not  require  a  product  of  high 
quality.  Norwegian  talc  is  quoted  at  a  little  over  £2  per  ton  c.i.f.  and  is  being 
used  to  an  increasing  extent. 

Japanese  or  Manchurian  talc,  as  mentioned  previously,  is  firmly  estab- 
lished on  this  market,  and  sales  are  increasing.  Buyers  consider  it  to  be  good 
value,  price  and  quality  considered.  Current  quotations  are  from  £3  to  £8  per 
ton  c.i.f.  While  its  iron  content  is  rather  hi°;h,  making  it  unsuitable  for  use 
in  most  textiles,  Japanese  talc  finds  an  outlet  in  many  industries,  not  a  few  of 
which  previously  used  only  Italian  and  French  talc  or  perhaps  Canadian.  A 
few  years  ago  the  highest  grade  could  not  be  purchased  at  less  than  £12  per 
ton,  but  is  now  available  at  £8  per  ton. 

The  Spanish  product  is  considered  to  be  of  fair  quality,  bavins;  a  good 
colour.  Shipments,  though  never  regular,  have  fallen  off  considerably  during 
the  past  year  or  two.   A  small  quantity  of  talc  comes  from  India. 
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Canadian  Talc 

Canadian  talc  is  well  favoured  for  its  white  colour,  but  it  lacks  the  texture 
and  lustre  of  other  talcs.  It  is  considered  too  expensive  for  use  where  quality 
is  a  second  consideration  and  not  good  enough  for  use  by  the  majority  of  the 
industries  that  use  the  Italian,  French,  and  Japanese  products,  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  certain  steady  demand  for  it,  principally  on  account  of  its  good 
colour.   Current  quotations  range  from  about  £4  8s.  to  £4  15s.  per  ton  c.i.f. 

Unground  Talc 

All  talcs  referred  to  above  are  in  the  ground  state,  .The  demand  for 
unground  talc  is  limited;  this  usually  enters  the  country  in  case  lots  from 
Italy  or  France.    The  grades  available  cover  a  wide  range. 

Uses  for  Talc 

Depending  on  the  use  to  which  a  talc  is  to  be  put,  a  varying  degree  of 
importance  is  attached  to  each  of  the  following  characteristics:  colour,  lustre, 
sheen,  texture,  weight,  and  price.  The  finer  grades  are  in  demand  for  finishing 
lace  and  other  fine  textiles  and  paper,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  facial 
powder  and  of  polishes.  The  medium  and  lower  grades  are  required  in  indus- 
tries producing  the  low-quality  textiles,  soap,  paint,  rubber,  asbestos,  toilet 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  rope  and  twine,  wallpaper,  electrical  insulation, 
linoleum  and  oilcloth,  and  roofing  felt. 

SOAPSTONE 

Another  form  of  talc  is  termed  "  steartite  slices."  These  are  irregular 
chips  of  hard  soapstone,  not  unlike  slate  in  appearance.  They  are  used  for 
the  marking  of  steel  and  iron  as  tailors'  chalk  is  used  for  marking  cloth.  The 
current  price  is  27s.  per  cwt,  ci.f.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  imports  average 
about  one  ton  per  month. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  is  no  worthwhile  demand  in  the  market 
for  soapstone  bricks  and  blocks  such  as  are  sometimes  used  in  Canada  for 
refractory  purposes.  Although  attempts  have  been  made  to  arouse  interest 
in  this  product,  dealers  state  that  magnesite,  asbestos,  etc.,  are  more  suited  to 
their  requirements. 

Sales  by  Samples 

Owing  to  its  varying  qualities,  all  talc  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  samples,  but 
an  accompanying  analysis  is  often  helpful.  Ground  talc  from  the  Continent 
and  Japan  is  imported  in  bags  of  50  and  100  kilos  (one  kilo  equals  2*2  pounds). 
It  is  the  practice  to  ship  from  Canada  in  bags  containing  224  pounds. 

There  is  no  duty  chargeable  on  talc  from  any  country,  as  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  lie  outside  the  Empire. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  WALES  TIMBER  TRADE  IN  1937 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  31,  1938. — A  general  revival  of  the  building  trade  and, 
in  particular  contract  work  resulting  from  slum  clearance  and  corporation 
housing  schemes,  was  responsible  for  the  favourable  position  of  the  timber 
trade  in  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  during  the  greater  part  of 
1937.  In  both  these  sections  of  the  country  numerous  local  authorities  embarked 
on  schemes  involving  the  construction  of  several  thousand  new  homes,  as  well 
as  schools,  hospitals,  clinics,  welfare  centres,  municipal  offices,  police  stations 
and  other  municipal  buildings. 
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West  of  England 

In  the  West  of  England  there  was  a  fluctuating  demand  for  timber,  with 
a  general  tendency  toward  rising  prices.  During  the  early  months  there  was  con- 
siderable forward  and  spot  purchasing,  and  stocks  moved  freely.  Competition 
was  keen,  however,  and  profits  remained  normal. 

By  the  end  of  February  there  were  reports  of  shortage  in  some  of  the 
sizes  for  which  there  was  the  greatest  demand,  and  the  amount  of  advance 
booking  indicated  strong  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  market.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  year,  however,  there  was  a  sharp  falling  off  in  demand  as 
merchants  had  purchased  sufficient  to  meet  their  immediate  requirements  and 
as  far  ahead  as  possible.  Increased  freight  rates,  while  tending  to  keep  prices 
firm,  hampered  forward  business.  By  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  demand  showed 
some  improvement  and,  except  for  a  weakness  in  November,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Russian  and  other  shippers  to  place  stock-list  remainders  on  the  English 
market  before  the  close  of  the  season,  continued  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

CANADIAN  TIMBERS 

Douglas  Fir. — Large  consignments  of  Douglas  fir  reached  Bristol  during 
1937,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  indications  of  an  over- 
supply.  Fluctuating  prices  during  the  year  had  adversely  affected  business, 
because  the  average  timber  importer  who  has  to  hold  his  stocks  until  required 
is  averse  to  handling  a  wood  subject  to  sharp  and  frequent  price  changes. 
The  more  stable  the  price  the  more  inclined  he  is  to  consistently  keep  up  his 
stocks. 

Western  Red  Cedar. — In  1937  quotations  for  the  better  grades  of  this  timber 
were  apparently  higher  than  those  of  competitive  woods.  Continuance  of  this 
situation  may  result  in  Western  red  cedar  losing  the  favourable  position  which 
it  has  attained  in  recent  years. 

Eastern  Spruce. — The  trade  in  spruce  from  Quebec  has  shown  an  appre- 
ciable increase.  There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  liner  parcels  during 
the  past  winter,  but  some  importers  are  of  the  opinion  that  more  care  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  regularity  of  size,  especially  in  the  scantling  dimensions. 

Doors. — Due  to  comparatively  high  prices,  the  tendency  in  the  West  of 
England  has  been  to  allow  stocks  to  reach  a  low  level  before  placing  further 
orders. 

IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  timber  into  the  port  of  Bristol 
during  the  past  two  years: — 


Imports  of  Timber  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 


From 

Sweden  

Soviet  Russia  (North) 

Canada   

United  States  

Finland  

Poland  

Danzig  

Norway  

Germany  

Latvia  

Other  countries  .  .  . . 


1936 

1937 

Loads 

Loads 

44.917 

40,867 

3-9,501 

35,468 

23,513 

27,381 

19,233 

22,436 

24,813 

18,834 

3,124 

7,236 

7,164 

5,626 

3,767 

4,240 

218 

1,659 

418 

1,349 

1,355 

1,951 

Total 


168,023 


167,047 
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For  statistical  purposes  the  docks -officials  assume  a  load  to  be  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  ton.  Actually  a  load  of  timber  is  50  cubic  feet  and  is  equivalent 
to  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  only  when  the  timber  weighs  40  pounds  pef  cubic 
foot.  Timbers,  of  course,  vary  considerably  in  weight,  so  that  a  load  of  hard- 
wood weighs  approximately  a  ton,  while  a  load  of  most  softwoods  weighs  some- 
what less.  A  standard  of  sawn  timber  equals  165  cubic  feet,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  statistics  of  different  countries,  3-3  loads  to  the  standard 
is  the  factor  usually  used. 

South  Wales 

The  South  Wales  timber  markets  were  firm  at  the  beginning  of  1937  with 
a  strongly  rising  tendency,  and  contracts  for  delivery  over  the  shipping  season 
were  made  by  importers  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual.  This  situation  con- 
tinued until  May,  when  high  prices  and  sharply  rising  freights  forced  importers- 
to  practically  withdraw  from  the  market,  and  for  some  months  there  was  little 
purchasing.  It  was  not  until  autumn,  when  freights  dropped,  that  shippers, 
generally,  offered  the  balance  of  their  stocks  at  lower  prices. 

Due  to  increased  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  coal  trades  in  South 
Wales,  the  demand  for  timber  has  been  better  than  usual,  with  the  result 
that  importers  did  not  hesitate  to  increase  their  supplies  in  anticipation  of 
continued  purchases  for  factory,  municipal,  and  housing  projects. 

The  demand  for  plywood  continued  steady  throughout  the  year,  although 
imports  were  slightly  below  those  of  1936.  The  requirements  of  hardwood 
for  furniture  and  cabinet  making  showed  an  expansion,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  over  3,000  people  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in 
Cardiff  alone. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  timber  into  South  Wales  in  1937  were  spread  over  a  considerable 
number  of  sources,  Russia,  Canada,  Finland,  and  Sweden  being  the  chief  sup- 
pliers. Imports  from  Canada,  and  more  particularly  from  British  Columbia, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  level  to  which 
freight  rates  rose  in  mid-summer.  The  result  was  that  Canadian  shippers 
were  unable  for  a  time  to  compete  with  countries  whose  geographical  positions 
are  more  favourable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  timber  and  deals,  excluding 
finished  or  partly  finished  products  such  as  plywood,  into  the  South  Wales 
ports  during  the  past  two  years: — 

Imports  of  Timber  and  Deals  into  South  Wales 

1936  1937 

From  Tons  Tons 

Soviet  Russia   75.928  76,967 

Canada   48,899  72,780 

Finland   60,607  50,581 

Sweden   54,388  50,452 

Latvia   13,128  34,017 

Poland   22,417  22,456 

Danzig   10,447  18,965 

United  States   8,853  12,050 

Norway   14,006  9,086 

Germany   252  2,446 

Estonia   4,412  1,198 

Mexico   1,076 

Other  countries  and  coastwise   6,565  2,757 


Total   319,902  354,831 

PITWOOD  AND  MINING  TIMBER 

Importation  of  pitwood  and  mining  timber  into  South  Wales  in  1937  showed 
a  marked  expansion  corresponding  to  increased  activity  in  the  coal  mines. 
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Although  there  were  larger  importations  at  all  of  the  South  Wales  ports,  an 
outstanding  increase  was  recorded  by  Newport,  which  serves  the  Monmouth- 
shire coal  fields. 

France  continued  to  be  the  principal  supplier  of  mining  timber  in  1937, 
with  Portugal  taking  second  place.  All  but  a  small  tonnage  imported  from 
France  was  covered  by  the  Anglo-French  Coal-Pitwood  Agreement  of  1934. 
Portuguese  wood  was  imported  under  contract  between  the  Portuguese  shippers 
through  arrangements  between  their  Government  and  a  group  of  South  Wales 
importers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  trade  into  South  Wales  ports  of 
pit  wood  and  mining  timber  in  1936  and  1937: — 

Imports  of  Pitivood  and  Mining  Timber  into  South  Wales 


1936  1937 

From  Tons  Tons 

France   228,874  338,960 

Portugal   138,689  190,928 

Finland   105,916  74,225 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador   53,467  52,151 

Soviet  Russia     42,918 

Canada   22,298  30,751 

Latvia   28,151  16,862 

Sweden   10,041  3,454 

Denmark     3,445 

Spain   2,857 

Ireland   472  1,741 

Coastwise   60   


Total   587,968  758,292 


Features  of  the  trade  last  year  were  the  comparatively  large  imports 
from  Soviet  Russia,  the  fact  that  the  largest  cargo  of  pitprops  ever  to  be 
received  at  Cardiff  at  one  time  came  from  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  and 
that  a  shipment  from  Canada  was  received  and  sold  for  the  first  time.  Although 
the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  indicate  substantial  imports  from  Canada 
in  both  1936  and  1937,  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  these  are  port  statistics, 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  shipments  credited  to  Canada  originated 
in  Newfoundland  and  were  shipped  through  a  Canadian  port  or  on  vessels 
calling  at  Canadian  ports.  Actually  the  single  consignment  from  Canada 
amounted  to  only  about  1,100  fathoms. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  NORTHERN   RHODESIA,  1937 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  April  7,  1938. — The  Colony  of  Northern  Rhodesia  attained 
a  remarkably  high  level  of  economic  prosperity  during  the  calendar  year  1937. 
The  mining  industry,  upon  which  the  economic  existence  of  the  colony  is  largely 
dependent,  showed  marked  development,  production  figures  for  1937  being  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  those  for  1936.  The  increased  price  and  improved  demand 
for  copper  which  prevailed  throughout  most  of  1937  accounts  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  the  large  increase  in  mineral  production. 

The  activity  in  the  mining  industry  was  largely  responsible  for  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  Northern  Rhodesia's  external  trade,  the  value  of  exports 
exceeding  that  of  imports  by  £7,994,170  in  1937  as  compared  with  the  favour- 
able trade  balance  of  £3,715,225  in  1936. 

Retail  trade  was  steady  throughout  the  year  and  showed  an  improvement 
over  1936,  while  satisfactory  sales  of  mining  and  building  equipment  were 
reported.  Agricultural  conditions  were  also  favourable,  and  satisfactory  yields 
of  maize,  tobacco,  and  wheat  resulted. 
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The  colony's  revenue  exceeded  expenditure  by  £17,305  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1937,  actual  expenditure  being  £760,452  and  the  revenue  £777,757. 
The  comparative  figures  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1936  were  £738,204  and 
£717,720  respectively. 

Mining 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal 
minerals  mined  in  Northern  Rhodesia  for  the  calendar  years  1937  and  1936: — 


1937  1936 

Minerals                              Quantity  £  Quantity  £ 

Copper  (blister)  tons         177,432  9,714,720  llf,321  4,463,814 

Copper  (electrolytic)  tons           30,740'  1,848,933  28,012  1,205,328 

Cobalt  lbs.       1,949,837  665,553  1,016,683  228,809 

Zinc  tons           14,031  332.853  20,730  309,247 

Vanadium  lbs.         518,727  132,708  450,774  105,048 

Gold  ozs.             4,228  29,729  4,452  31,269 

Lead  tons               559  12,312  300  4,750 

Manganese  tons            2,341  3,511  3,022  4,533 

Silver  ozs.           83,861  7,017  229,151  21,389 

Other   3,678    1,742 


Total   12,751,014  6,375,929 


The  quota  restriction  on  copper  production,  which  was  inoperative  for  more 
than  half  of  1937,  was  resumed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  mineral 
production  of  Northern  Rhodesia  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability  be  much 
reduced  below  1937  levels  in  the  present  calendar  year.  The  importance  of  the 
mining  industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  minerals  make  up  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  Northern  Rhodesia's  exports. 

External  Trade 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports  in  1937  was  almost  double  that  recorded 
for  the  previous  year.  Exports  in  1937  reached  the  total  of  £12,030,599  as 
compared  with  £6,044,468  in  1936.  Imports  amounted  to  £4,086,429  in  1937 
and  £2.329,243  in  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  the  total  trade  increased 
from  £8,373,711  in  1936  to  £16,117,028  in  1937. 


CONDITIONS   IN  JAMAICA  IN  1937 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II.   Foreign  Trade 

Official  returns  of  the  trade  of  Jamaica  in  1937  disclose  high  levels  both 
of  imports  and  exports,  moderate  increases  (as  compared  with  1936)  in  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  (but  a  decline  in  percentage  of  the  total 
as  regards  the  latter  country),  and  a  substantial  increase  in  those  from  the 
United  States. 

Import  Trade 

The  grand  total  of  imports  into  Jamaica  during  the  year  under  review  was 
£6,138,379  c.i.f.,  including  imports  by  parcels  post  valued  at  £184,273.  As  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1936  were  £5,073,815  and  £149,884  respectively,  there 
was  an  increase  in  1937  of  £1,064,564  in  total  imports  and  of  £34,389  in  parcels 
post.  The  chief  reason  for  this  remarkable  showing  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
people's  purchasing  power  resulting  from  the  record  export  last  year  of  almost 
27,000,000  stems  of  bananas.  The  1937  total  of  imports  is  the  fourth  highest 
on  record,  having  been  exceeded  onlv  in  1920,  1928,  and  1929,  when  the  respec- 
tive totals  were  £10,313,282,  £6,376,398,  and  £7,027,013. 
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ITEMS  SHOWING  INCREASES 

Increased  imports  over  those  of  1936  occurred  in  respect  of  most  of  the  large 
items,  notably  agricultural  implements  and  took,  wearing  apparel,  bags  and 
sacks  for  domestic  produce,  printed  books,  boots  and  shoes,  motor  cars,  trucks, 
their  tires  and  other  parts,  cement,  cotton  piece-goods,  gasolene,  hardware  and 
ironmongery,  pickled  herring,  newsprint,  fuel  oil,  paper  manufactures,  dressed 
pitch  pine  lumber,  silk  manufactures,  laundry  soap,  tea,  leaf  tobacco,  wooden 
hoops  and  shooks,  and  imports  by  the  Jamaican  Government. 

Total  importations  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1937  were  2,040,000  pairs  valued 
at  approximately  £235,318,  or  nearly  two  pairs  per  head  of  Jamaica's  popula- 
tion. This  figure  shows  an  increase  of  416,000  pairs  as  compared  with  1936, 
when  the  quantity  imported  was  double  that  of  1935. 

The  total  number  of  motor  vehicles  imported  in  1937  was  1,663,  including 
509  trucks;  these  figures  are  a  record  for  any  one  year,  the  total  showing  an 
increase  of  229  over  1936. 

Of  cotton  piece-goods,  the  most  valuable  single  item  of  Jamaica's  import  trade 
in  1937,  total  imports  were  24,868,199  yards  valued  at  £415,912,  a  slight  increase 
of  245,000  yards  in  quantity  but  an  appreciable  increase  of  about  £29,000  in 
value.  The  average  value  per  yard  rose  from  3d.  in  1936  to  4d.  in  1937.  The 
United  Kingdom  wras,  as  usual,  the  chief  country  of  supply. 

Importations  of  artificial  silk  piece-goods  rose  from  approximately  3,280,000 
yards  in  1936  to  4,163,000  yards  in  1937,  the  respective  values  being  £87,628 
and  £122,794. 

Total  imports  of  gasolene  in  1937  were  7,491,778  gallons  (£145,161)  as  com- 
pared with  6,344,746  gallons  (£121,266)  in  the  preceding  year.  Prior  to  June  8, 
1937,  the  import  duties  on  this  article  were  6d.  per  gallon  under  the  British 
preferential  and  8d.  under  the  general  tariff',  and  practically  all  the  gasolene 
used  in  Jamaica  was  supplied  from  Trinidad.  On  that  date  tariff  preference 
was  abolished,  and  a  rate  of  7-^d.  per  gallon  imposed  on  gasolene  irrespective  of 
country  of  origin.  Since  then  about  one-half  of  the  imports  have  been  coming 
from  Aruba,  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  the  Jamaica  Government  is  contemplating 
action  under  a  section  of  the  amending  tariff  law  whereby  it  was  provided  that 
the  tariff  preference  might  be  restored  if  its  abolition  should  result  in  any  notable 
shift  of  supplies  from  Empire  to  non-Empire  sources. 

Imports  of  fuel  oil  increased  from  30,216,000  gallons  in  1936  to  45,980,000 
gallons  in  1937,  but  those  of  coal  declined  from  174,000  tons  to  112,000  tons. 
Most  of  the  fuel  oil  imported  is  used  for  bunkering  ships,  and  the  larger  pur- 
chases during  1937  denote  the  growing  importance  of  Kingston  as  a  port  of  call. 
In  1937  a  total  of  1,457  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  over  4,600,000  called  at 
the  ports  of  Jamaica  as  compared  with  1,396  vessels  totalling  4,500,000  gross 
tons  in  1936. 

The  total  value  of  the  principal  foodstuffs  imported  into  Jamaica,  including 
flour,  rice,  cornmeal,  preserved  fish,  and  condensed  milk,  was  £1,604,840  in  1937 
as  compared  with  £1,487,796  in  the  preceding  year. 


IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  PRESERVED  FISH 

Imports  of  flour,  dried  salted  codfish,  and  pickled  mackerel  were  less  in 
quantity  but  greater  in  value  in  1937  than  in  1936.  Total  imports  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Flour  Bags  of  196  lbs. 

£ 

Dried  salted  codfish  Lbs. 

£ 

Pickled  mackerel  Lbs. 

£ 


1936 

1937 

427,776 

367,091 

390,058 

398,379 

17,210,413 

15,314,466 

170.990 

189,364 

6,767,500 

5,848,450 

47,068 

53,263 
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The  following  details  concerning  countries  of  origin  of  the  flour  and  dried 
salted  codfish  imported  into  Jamaica  during  these  two  years  are  of  interest: — 

Flour. — Total  imports  in  1936  amounted  to  427,776  bags  of  196  pounds 
valued  at  £390,058,  of  which  Canada  supplied  269,011  bags  (£254,761) ;  Aus- 
tralia, 91,459  bags  (£77,766);  United  Kingdom,  66,164  bags  (£55,772);  and 
United  States,  1,141  bags  (£1,758).  Total  imports  in  1937  were  367,091  bags 
valued  at  £398,379,  of  which  Canada  shipped  211,335  bags  (£243,641) ;  Aus- 
tralia, 111,791  bags  (£110,589) ;  United  Kingdom,  36,365  bags  (£34,530) ;  and 
United  States,  7,600  bags  (£9,618) . 

Dried  Salted  Codfish. — Total  imports  in  1936  amounted  to  17,210,413 
pounds  valued  at  £170,990,  of  which  Newfoundland  supplied  11,426,555  pounds 
(£113,955);  Canada,  5,640,332  pounds  (£54,144);  United  Kingdom,  112,019 
pounds  (£1,049);  and  other  countries,  31,507  pounds  (£1,842).  Total  imports 
in  1937  were  15,314,466  pounds  valued  at  £189,364,  of  which  Newfoundland 
shipped  12,804,364  pounds  (£157,788) ;  Canada,  2,280,145  pounds  (£27,105) ; 
United  Kingdom,  196,190  pounds  (£2,327)  ;  and  other  countries,  33,767  pounds 
(£2,144) . 

As  in  former  years,  Canada  was  by  far  Jamaica's  largest  supplier  of  pickled 
mackerel  in  1937. 

The  import  statistics  of  these  three  articles  strikingly  illustrate  the  rise  of 
commodity  values  in  1937  over  the  1936  level;  in  the  former  year  Jamaica 
purchased  less  of  each  but  paid  more. 


GOVERNMENT  IMPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  by  the  Jamaica  Government,  comprising  supplies  for 
its  various  departments,  totalled  £310,734  c.i.f.  in  1937,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  £251,509;  United  States,  £22,388;  Canada, 
£16,503;  and  other  countries,  £20,334.  In  1936  their  total  value  was  £232,087: 
United  Kingdom,  £186,867;  United  States,  £17,401;  Canada,  £13,464;  '  and 
other  countries,  £14,355. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  following  analysis  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  in  1936  and  1937  is  of 
interest: — 

Total  Imports  into  Jamaica  (C.I.F.  Values) 

1936  Per  Cent  1937  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom                               £1,876,971  38.1  £2,009,402  33.7 

United  States                                      833,875  17.0  1,083,417  18.1 

Canada                                                804,394  16.3  891,035  14.9 

Other  countries                                  1,408,691  28.6  1,970,252  33.3 

Parcels  post  (all  countries)  .  . .           149,884    184,273   

Total   £5,073,815       100.0       £6,138,379  100.0 

The  substantial  gain  by  the  United  States,  as  disclosed  by  the  above  figures, 
was  chiefly  the  result  of  larger  imports  from  that  country  in  1937  than  in  1936 
of  agricultural  machinery,  coal,  hardware,  lumber,  canned  meats,  and  leaf 
tobacco.  The  principal  factor  in  Canada's  decline  in  percentage  was  her  loss  of 
ground  in  dried  codfish,  flour,  and  some  other  items.  In  dried  fish  and  flour 
alone  Canada's  loss  (as  compared  with  1936)  amounted  to  £38,159,  which  repre- 
sented a  gain  to  Newfoundland  and  Australia  respectively.  Butter,  too,  which 
was  formerly  imported  mainly  from  Canada,  has  for  some  years  past  been  sup- 
plied by  New  Zealand. 

Among  "other  countries"  the  principal  were  Trinidad  (gasolene)  ;  India  (jute 
sacks  and  rice) ;  Hongkong  (chiefly  apparel,  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  cotton 
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and  silk  manufactures) ;  Newfoundland  (fish) ;  Australia  (flour) ;  Germany 
(various  metal  and  other  manufactures) ;  and  Japan  (apparel,  china  and  earthen- 
ware, cotton  manufactures,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  hardware,  silk  goods) . 

IMPORTS  BY  PARCELS  POST 

Imports  by  parcels  post  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  computing 
the  percentages  shown  in  the  above  table,  such  imports  not  being  separately 
classified  in  the  Jamaica  Customs  returns,  but  the  omission  makes  little  if  any 
difference  in  the  percentages.  Figures  supplied  by  the  Jamaican  Post  Office 
show  that  in  1937  a  total  of  103,485  parcels  of  declared  value  of  £184,915  was 
imported,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  48,531  parcels  (£114,361) ; 
United  States,  44,519  (£46,189) ;  Canada,  8,204  (£17,397) ;  and  other  countries, 
2,231  (£6,967) .  In  1936  the  total  was  95,289  parcels  valued  at  £150,713,  of  which 
40,958  (£89,862)  originated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  45,491  (£42,736)  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  7,161  (£13,736)  in  Canada,  and 
1,679  (£4,379)  in  other  countries. 

The  slight  discrepancy  in  total  value  between  the  Post  Office's  figures  and 
those  given  in  the  customs  returns  is  very  likely  due  to  the  return  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  the  c.o.d.  system,  of  parcels  which  addressees  had  failed  to  take 
possession  of.  The  customs  records  show  only  parcels  that  actually  passed  into 
the  hands  of  consumers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Canada's  share  of  this  business  increased  moderately 
in  number  of  parcels  and  rather  considerably  in  value  in  1937  as  compared  with 
1936.   In  1935  the  Dominion  supplied  Jamaica  with  5,606  parcels  worth  £11,923. 

REVENUE  FROM  IMPORT  DUTIES 

Import  duties  yielded  a  total  of  £1,271,734  in  1937  as  compared  with  £1,054,- 
583  in  1936;  the  former  figure  is'  the  highest  on  record.  The  unusually  heavy 
yield  in  1937  was  due  to  larger  importations  during  that  year  of  nearly  all  kinds 
of  goods  than  in  1936;  to  the  advance  in  commodity  prices  during  the  former 
year;  to  the  increase  of  l^d.  per  gallon  in  the  duty  on  gasolene,  effective  since 
June  8  last;  and  to  the  change,  effective  as  from  April  1,  1937,  in  the  basis  of 
assessing  ad  valorem  duties. 

Prior  to  that  date  the  basis  had  been  market  value  in  country  of  origin; 
it  was  then  changed  to  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  Government  originally 
estimated  that  the  change  would  produce  £40,000  per  annum  of  extra  revenue, 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  became  apparent  that,  owing  to  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  goods  and  in  ocean  freight  charges,  the  excess  would  be  about  £60,000 
a  year. 

In  1937  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  represented  about  51  per  cent 
of  Jamaica's  total  imports  and  yielded  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  customs 
collections.  The  percentages  applying  to  goods  subject  to  specific  duties  were 
respectively  30  and  60.  Roughly  19  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  consisted  of 
government  purchases  and  of  goods  duty  free  by  law. 

Export  Trade 

Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  1937  totalled  £4,816,872  in  f.o.b.  value  as 
compared  with  £3,697,608  in  1936  and  £3,691,494  in  1935.  The  considerable 
excess  (£1,119,264)  of  the  1937  total  over  that  for  1936  was  mainly  due  to  a 
record  export  of  bananas  in  the  former  year,  when  shipments  of  this  fruit,  then 
representing  almost  exactly  55  per  cent  of  the  colony's  aggregate  domestic  export 
trade,  totalled  26,955,489  stems  valued  at  £2,656,833  as  against  18,762,794  stems 
worth  £1,911,605  in  1936.   It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  larger  export  trade  done 
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in  bananas  in  1937,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  represented  an 
increased  export  value  of  £745,278. 

Other  items  that  contributed  to  the  1937  excess  were  sugar,  rum;  cocoa, 
coconuts,  hides,  honey,  pimento,  logwood,  and  unspecified  minor  products;  but 
declines  occurred  in  coffee,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  ginger.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  however,  Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  1937  were  higher  in 
value  than  in  any  previous  year  except  1919  and  1920,  when  they  totalled, 
respectively,  £5,536,828  and  £7,022,195. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  distribution  of  Jamaica's  domestic  exports  (f.o.b.  values)  during  1936 
and  1937  is  shown  hereunder: — 


1936 

Per  Cent 

1937 

Per  Cent 

£2,0-00,077 

54.3 

£2,678,672 

55.8 

1,093,408 

29.7 

1.188,105 

24.7 

United  States  

264,919 

7.2 

231,164 

4.9 

325,162 

8.8 

704,351 

14.6 

Total  

£3,683,566 

100.0 

£4,802,292 

100.0 

Parcels  post  (all  countries)    . . 

14,042 

14,580 

Total  domestic  

£3,697,608 

£4,816,872 

123,673 

177,409 

£3,821,281 

£4,994,281 

Chief  among  "other  countries"  in  the  above  table  were  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, to  which  exports  of  Jamaican  produce  in  1936  were  valued  at  £102,309  and 
£80,440  respectively,  the  respective  values  for  1937  being  £134,268  and  £375,081. 
Bananas,  pimento,  and  rum,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  and  bananas  and  pimento, 
in  that  of  Holland,  were  the  principal  items. 

Canada's  participation  in  Jamaica's  export  trade 

The  Canadian  percentage  (29*7)  in  1936  is  the  highest  yet  reached.  Canada 
is  the  heaviest  buyer  of  Jamaican  sugar,  the  second  most  valuable  item  of  the 
colony's  export  trade,  and  is  an  important  purchaser  of  bananas,  the  principal 
item. 

The  absence  of  a  hurricane,  abundant  rainfall,  and  good  prices  in  the  export 
markets  have  given  a  decided  stimulus  to  banana  cultivation,  leading  to  the 
opening  up  of  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  country  that  in  less  favourable  circum- 
stances would  not  have  been  planted  with  this  fruit.  The  result  was  a  record 
crop  in  1937.  The  reorganization  of  the  Jamaica  Banana  Producers  Association 
into  a  limited  liability  company  and  the  conclusion  of  a  buying  and  marketing 
agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  two  other  fruit  companies  doing  business 
in  Jamaica  have  stabilized  the  prices  of  bananas  in  the  export  markets  and  have 
enabled  growers  to  obtain  good  returns  for  their  fruit. 

Shipments  of  raw  sugar,  the  second  most  valuable  item  of  Jamaica's  export 
trade,  totalled  95,776  long  tons  valued  at  £864,579  in  1937  as  against  632,451 
tons  (£77,809)  in  1936.  In  both  years  Canada  was  the  largest  buyer.  Follow- 
ing the  agreements  made  at  the  International  Sugar  Conference  held  in  London 
in  the  summer  of  1937,  the  Jamaica  Government  enacted  legislation  to  restrict 
the  colony's  output  in  accordance  with  the  quota  allotted.  The  export  quota 
for  the  1937-38  crop,  now  nearing  completion,  is  86,000  long  tons;  the  domestic 
market  absorbs  about  13,000  tons  per  annum.,  and  there  is  a  "  reserve  quota  " 
of  21,000  tons  allotted  to  Jamaica  by  the  British  Government  out  of  a  larger 
reserve  left  in  that  Government's  hands  by  the  Sugar  Conference  for  distribution 
among  colonies  where  undue  hardship  would  ensue  from  a  too  severe  restriction 
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of  output.  Jamaica's  sugar  output  for  the  1937-38  crop  season  was  120,000 
long  tons ;  the  1936-37  season  yielded  106,601  tons. 

Exports  of  rum,  a  by-product  of  sugar  cane,  totalled  in  the  year  under 
review  903,812  imperial  gallons  valued  at  £266,051  as  compared  with  671,335 
gallons  (£194,645)  in  1936.  The  1937-38  crop  is  estimated  to  yield  about  12,500 
puncheons  of  approximately  110  gallons  each;  the  1936-37  yield  was  11,500 
puncheons.  For  some  years  past  production  and  marketing  of  rum  have  been 
state-controlled,  with  consequent  improvement  in  prices. 

Total  exports  of  raw  coffee  in  1937  were  7,575,015  pounds  valued  at  £146,- 
019;  those  in  1936  were  10,396,688  pounds  (£160,980)  .  Canada  is  the  chief 
buyer.  Ordinary  grades  of  Jamaican  coffee  have  for  some  time  past  been  meet- 
ing with  severe  competition  in  the  world's  markets  from  the  much  larger  output 
of  Brazil,  East  Africa,  and  other  countries. 

Coconuts  were  shipped  during  1937  to  the  total  number  of  34,052,640  nuts 
valued  at  £95,233  as  against  31,406,479  (£76,276)  in  1936.  Export  prices 
evidently  improved  in  the  former  year. 

Exports  of  oranges  declined  from  a  total  of  346,728  boxes  (£120,233)  in 
1936  to  238,955  boxes  (£77,025)  in  1937.  Exports  of  grapefruit  likewise  declined 
in  the  latter  year,  when  shipments  totalled  12,847,140  in  number  of  fruit  (£42,- 
313)  as  compared  with  18,067,826  (£69,765)  in  1936.  Limes,  however,  showed 
a  slight  increase,  shipments  in  1937  having  been  15,378  packages  valued  at 
£8,715  as  against  13,681  packages  (£7,358)  in  1936.  Overseas  markets  for 
Jamaican  oranges  and  grapefruit  have  been  depressed  for  some  time  past. 
Canada  takes  most  of  the  former  and  England  most  of  the  latter,  while  the 
United  States  is  the  chief  buyer  of  limes.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  aggregate 
export  value  of  these  three  kinds  of  citrus  fruit  was  £197,356  in  1936  and 
£128,053  in  1937.  Production  is  being  encouraged  by  the  Government,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  Jamaican  citrus  fruit  industry  has  a  good  future. 

Total  exports  of  raw  cocoa  in  1937  were  4,563,890  pounds  (£77,101)  as 
compared  with  3,640,405  pounds  (£49,684)  in  1936.  Canada  takes  practically 
all  of  Jamaica's  output  of  this  article. 

Pimento  totalled  5,823,589  pounds  (£147,181)  in  1937  as  compared  with 
5,888,425  pounds  (£140,858)  in  1936.  A  welcome  rise  in  price  during  the  former 
year  is  evident  from  these  figures.  The  market  for  pimento  is  largely  specula- 
tive.   London  and  Hamburg  are  the  chief  buying  centres. 

Total  shipments  of  logwood  in  1937  were  22,059  long  tons  valued  at  £53,783 
as  compared  with  12,224  tons  (£29,964)  in  1936.  The  respective  totals  for  log- 
wood extract  were  23,620  cwts.  of  112  pounds  (£77,362)  and  23,687  cwts.  (£77,- 
289).  Logwood  and  its  extract  represent  a  fairly  valuable  item  of  Jamaica's 
export  trade,  the  aggregate  values  having  been  £107,253  in  1936  and  £131,145 
in  1937. 

Total  exports  of  ginger  were  2,984,772  pounds  (£70,002)  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  3,420,772  pounds  (£72,636)  in  1936. 

Honey  increased  from  1,630,671  pounds  (£15,155)  in  1936  to  2,022,008 
pounds  (£22,835)  in  1937. 

Essential  oils,  mainly  of  orange,  lime,  and  pimento,  totalled  8,915  gallons 
in  1937  valued  at  £23,441  as  compared  with  9,095  gallons  (£18,601)  in  1936. 
Evidently  there  was  an  increase  in  the  export  value  during  the  former  year. 

Total  exports  of  cigars  in  1937  were  37,904  pounds  (£20,918)  as  compared 
with  36,221  pounds  (£18,663)  in  1936. 

The  sixteen  items  listed  above  represent  an  aggregate  value  of  £4,649,441 
or  96-5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Jamaica's  exports  in  1937,  which  was  £4,816,872. 
The  remaining  £167,431  comprised  shipments  of  annatto,  sundry  fruits  and 
vegetables,  hides  and  skins,  lime  juice,  various  kinds  of  woods  and  a  few  other 
items,  and  included  unclassified  exports  by  parcels  post  amounting  to  £14,580. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


No.  1788— May  7, 1938. 


THE  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN  AS  A  MARKET 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.    Trade  Prospects  for  Canada 

[One  Egyptian  pound  (£E.)  is  approximately  equal  to  $5  Canadian] 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  despite  its  population,  presents  a  relatively 
limited  field  for  imports,  while  individual  orders  are  often  of  small  importance. 
This  situation,  coupled  with  the  facts  that  Canada  is  at  a  considerable  distance, 
is  afforded  only  an  irregular  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  country, 
and  enjoys  no  tariff  preference,  and  that,  in  addition,  the  Sudan  is  essentially 
a  price  market,  renders  difficult  the  development  of  the  Dominion's  trade  with 
that  market.  Direct  trade  is  possible  and  could  likely  be  increased  in  the  case 
of  certain  orders  if  prompt  delivery  is  not  essential  or  if  orders  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  chartering  of  steamers,  as  in  the  case  of  timber 
and  railway  sleepers;  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  circumstances, 
the  Canadian  goods  reaching  the  Sudan  will  continue  to  be  largely  those  pur- 
chased from  distributors  in  London  or  Alexandria,  more  particularly  in  the 
former  centre,  which  will  hardly  enable  Canadian  exporters  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  on  that  part  of  the  Dominion's  trade  with  the  Sudan  market. 

Notes  on  Principal  Commodities 


WHEAT  AND  OTHER  CEREALS 

The  country's  requirements  of  wheat  are  generally  met  from  domestic 
production;  imports,  which  are  negligible,  come  from  Egypt. 

Imports  of  other  cereals  are  either  non-existent  or  very  limited. 


WHEAT  FLOUR 

Locally-milled  wheat  flour  of  a  low  grade  and  domestic  dura  (millet)  flour, 
which  is  alio  used  by  the  natives  for  making  bread,  are  supplemented  by  fairly 
considerable  imports  of  wheat  flour.  The  foreign  population  being  very  small, 
the  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  a  product  of  an  inferior  quality,  selling  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  Australia  has  the  larger  share  of  imports,  followed  by 
France,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  of  official  figures  for  1936  and  1935: — ■ 

1936  1935 

Tons  fE.  Tons  £E. 

Total                                                     13.588  111,608  21,621  155,253 

Great  Britain                                        50  457  25  244 

Egypt                                                   88  989  7  101 

Australia                                          8,917  75,121  13,897  105,443 

British  India                                       406  3,430  519  4.357 

France                                              4,023  30.373  7,151  44,956 

Hungary                                              100  1,178   

Other  countries                                      4  60  22  152 

High  freight  rates  and  prices  militate  against  the  introduction  of  Canadian 
flour  into  the  Sudan. 

CHEESE 

English  cream  cheese  in  tins  is  most  favoured;  Dutch  and  Cyprus  cheese  is 
also  sold  in  the  Sudan.  Egypt  appears  in  the  statistics  as  a  source  of  supply, 
but  cheese  produced  in  that  country  is  almost  exclusively  of  English  origin.  It 
is  also  reported  that  of  the  cheese  (in  loaves)  received  from  London  and  Alex- 
andria a  certain  amount  is  Canadian.  Owing  to  the  hot  climate  and  to  there 
being  only  limited  cold  storage  facilities  in  the  country,  the  tinned  product  is 
preferred;   however,  a  certain  quantity  of  cheese  in  loaves  is  also  imported 
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throughout  the  year  but  more  particularly  during  the  winter  months  (December 
and  January). 

Official  figures  of  imports  of  cheese  in  1936  and  1935  are  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 

Tons  fE.  Tons  £E. 

Total                                                                     66  5,206  60  4,925 

Great  Britain  ,                       15  1,023  21  1,516 

Egypt                                                              33  2,821  27  2,263 

Holland                                                             4  310  4  324 

Cyprus                                                              9  589  5  422 

Other  countries                                                  5  463  3  400 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Imports  of  condensed  milk  into  the  Sudan  in  1936  and  1935  respectively 
were  valued  at  £E2,639  and  £E.2,715.  The  chief  brands  on  the  market  are 
"Nestle's"  (Great  Britain)  and  "Bear"  (Switzerland),  the  former  having  the 
bulk  of  the  trade.  Small-size  tins  are  required,  and  both  the  sweetened  and 
unsweetened  varieties  are  in  demand. 

CANNED  MEAT 

Canned  meat  imports  from  abroad  include  ham,  boneless,  cooked,  in  tins 
of  from  6  to  15  pounds  (United  Kingdom  and  Denmark)  ;  bacon  (United  King- 
dom) ;  sausages  (United  Kingdom)  ;  corned  beef  (imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  but  originally  from  South  America)  ;  beef  (Australia)  ;  salame  (Italy)  ; 
and  some  others.  Ham  and  bacon  not  in  tins,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
imported  in  negligible  quantities  only. 

According  to  the  Sudan  Government  statistics,  imports  of  canned  meat 
were  distributed  in  1936  and  1935  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 
Tons        fE.        Tons  fE. 

Total   156       11,874       214  12,978 

Great  Britain   134        9,907       187  10,952 

Egypt   2  296  3  488 

Australia   9  372         16  627 

Denmark   6  666  2  310 

Holland   2  289  2  231 

Other  countries   3  350  4  370 

CANNED  FISH 

Total  imports  of  canned  fish  for  1936  and  1935  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 

1936  1935 

Tons  £E.  Tons  fE. 

Total   112  6.416  118  7,028 

Great  Britain   21  2.020  68  3,466 

Egypt   30  896  8  555 

Canada   1  75  4  272 

Portugal   5  441  5  358 

Norway   37  1,978  25  1,686 

Japan   15  735  5  320 

Other  countries   3  277  3  371 

Imports  consist  of  sardines  (United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  France,  Portugal, 
Norway,  Japan,  and  Canada) ;  pilchards  in  tomato  sauce,  in  oil,  and  in  curry 
sauce  (United  Kingdom  and  Japan) ;  fresh  herring  in  tomato  sauce  (Norway) ; 
mackerel  fillet  in  oil  (Norway) ;  lobsters  (United  Kingdom) ;  crab  (Japan) ; 
kippered  herrings  (United  Kingdom  and  Norway) ;  salmon  (Japan  and  the 
United  Kingdom) ;  etc.  The  products  enjoying  the  larger  sales  are  sardines 
and  pilchards;  sales  of  lobsters,  crab,  mackerel  fillet,  and  kippered  herrings  are 
small.  The  imports  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt  comprise  fish 
of  different  origin,  including  Canadian  in  the  case  of  sardines,  salmon,  and 
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lobsters,  while  those  shown  as  from  Canada  represent  direct  shipments  of  sar- 
dines. 

Sardines. — French  and  Portuguese  sardines  sold  in  the  Sudan  are  recognized 
as  a  quality  product,  and  sales  are  not  large.  Sardines  of  inferior  grade,  for 
which  there  is  a  considerable  demand  among  the  natives,  come  principally  from 
Norway,  Japan,  and  Canada.  In  this  class  Norway  leads;  Japan  is  losing 
ground  on  account  of  increased  prices,  and  Canada  appears  to  be  making  no 
progress;  this  is  ascribed  to  the  size  of  the  tins  used,  which  appear  to  the 
natives  to  be  smaller  than  those  coming  from  Norway  (^-club,  30mm.) ,  as  prices 
are  as  favourable  as  those  quoted  on  the  Norwegian  article.  Two  Canadian 
brands  are  imported,  the  annual  sales  of  which  are  estimated  at  about  300  cases. 

Salmon. — The  outlet  presented  by  the  Sudan  for  canned  salmon  is  not  very 
important,  and  Japan  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Some  small  quantities  of 
Canadian  red  salmon,  however,  find  their  way  to  this  market  through  London 
distributors. 

Lobsters. — The  demand  for  this  product  is  very  limited,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  salmon,  Canadian  canned  lobsters  are  sold  in  the  Sudan  through  London  dis- 
tributors. 

SMOKED  HERRINGS 

Smoked  herrings,  originating  in  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom,  are  in 
fair  demand;  they  come  to  the  Sudanese  market  in  wooden  boxes  (fifty  fish) 
and  in  tins  (six  to  twelve  fish),  the  former  packing  being  preferred. 

DRIED  CODFISH 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  dried  codfish  in  the  Sudan.  Very  little  French 
codfish  is  sold,  owing  to  its  comparatively  high  price.  Supplies  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  include  the  Labrador  variety  and  possibly  Canadian  cod- 
fish. It  is  improbable  that  profitable  business  could  be  developed  direct  from 
Canada  in  this  commodity,  individual  orders  not  being  of  sufficient  importance. 

DRIED  FRUIT,  JAM,  AND  MARMALADE 

The  figures  relating  to  imports  of  dried  fruit,  jam,  and  marmalade  (under 
one  item  in  the  Sudan  Government  statistics)  in  1936  and  1935  were  as  here- 
under:— 

1936  1935 


Tons 

£E. 

Tons 

£E. 

Total  

  278 

8,848 

198 

6,477 

  56 

2,765 

58 

2,828 

Egypt   

  1 

80 

1 

53 

  37 

2,059 

12 

692 

  141 

2,430 

104 

1,814 

Italy  

  9 

447 

14 

695 

  19 

296 

1 

31 

  6 

333 

  9 

438 

'  '8 

*364 

Canned  Fruit. — Apricots,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  fruit  salad,  and  pine- 
apple are  the  varieties  of  canned  fruit  imported  into  the  Sudan.  The  United 
States  ("Del  Monte,"  "  Libby's,"  and  "My  Lady")  has  the  larger  portion  of 
the  trade,  followed  by  Italy  ("  Cirio  ")  in  the  first  five,  while  pineapple  is  im- 
ported almost  exclusively  from  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Jam  and  Marmalade. — Quality  jam  and  marmalade,  for  which  there  is  a 
good  demand  among  the  British  and  other  well-to-do  foreign  elements,  come 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  the  leading  English  brands  are  on  the  market. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  "  Cirio  "  brand  from  Italy,  of  an  inferior  grade,  the 
sales  of  which  are  not  nearly  as  considerable  as  those  of  the  English  products. 
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Dried  Fruit. — Fairly  considerable  quantities  of  dried  fruit  are  imported  into 
the  Sudan.  Prunes,  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears  are  purchased  from 
abroad,  sales  of  prunes  exceeding  by  far  those  of  the  others.  Dried  fruits  come 
chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

FRESH  APPLES 

Only  small  quantities  of  apples  are  sold  in  the  Sudan.  Supplies  are  obtained 
from  Egypt  (Canadian  and  United  States  apples)  and  occasionally  from  Aus- 
tralia. A  quantity  of  200  cases  is  about  the  largest  of  the  individual  orders 
placed.   It  follows  that  direct  business  from  Canada  is  hardly  warranted. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES 


Peas  and  haricots  verts  are  the  chief  products  imported.  Imports  of  canned 
vegetables  in  1936  and  1935  were  distributed  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 

£E.  £E. 

Total                                                                                        1,909  1,962 

Great  Britain                                                                        685  888 

Egypt                                                                                     55  16 

Italy                                                                                        296  548 

United  States   298   

Other  countries                                                                      575  510 


BREAKFAST  FOODS 


Breakfast  foods  imported  into  the  Sudan  comprise  grape  nuts,  Force, 
shredded  wheat,  corn  flakes,  rolled  oats,  etc.,  packed  in  tins.  The  main  con- 
tributors are  the  United  Kingdom  (including  some  Canadian  products)  and  the 
United  States.   The  demand  is  limited. 


CATSUP,  PICKLES,  AND  TABLE  SAUCES 

Purchased  essentially  by  the  foreign  population,  catsup,  pickles,  and  table 
sauces  find  but  a  small  outlet  in  the  Sudan.  These  products  come  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  United  Kingdom.  One  brand  of  Canadian  catsup,  obtained  in 
London,  is  sold  on  the  market. 

WHISKY 

The  clientele  for  whisky  is  composed  of  British  officials  and  army  officers, 
and  it  would  appear  that  they  are  content  with  Scotch  whisky,  imports  of  which 
were  valued  at  £E.18,382  and  £E.18,392  in  1936  and  1935  respectively.  The 
cocktail  habit  does  not  seem  to  have  developed  to  any  extent  in  the  Sudan, 
hence  there  is  no  demand  for  Canadian  whisky,  the  main  use  of  which  abroad 
is  for  cocktails. 

DRIED  BAKERS'  YEAST 

Low-grade  flour  being  employed  generally  in  the  Sudan,  a  good-quality  dried 
bakers'  yeast  is  required,  and  price  is  a  secondary  factor.  Present  sources  of 
supply  are  chiefly  Hungary  and  Denmark.  This  product  is  required  in  1 -pound 
tins. 

MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS  AND  SURGICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

There  are  very  few  privately-owned  pharmacies  in  the  Sudan;  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  are  maintained  by  the  Government  throughout  the  country.  Offers 
of  medicinal  preparations  and  hospital  supplies  have  to  be  made  to  the  Sudan 
Medical  Council  direct  or  through  a  local  agent,  the  latter  method  being  prefer- 
able. Tenders  are  as  a  rule  invited  when  supplies  are  needed.  Only  high-grade 
products  are  wanted. 
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Medicinal  Preparations. — Imports  of  medicinal  preparations  in  1936  and 

1935  were  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 

£E.  £E. 

Total                                                                                    36.913  35,944 

Great  Britain                                                                  28,608  27,618 

Egypt                                                                               1,265  1,313 

United  States                                                                      397  182 

France                                                                                528  905 

Germany                                                                              4,524  5,466 

Canada   1,273   

Other  countries                                                                    318  460 

It  is  apparent  that  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  portion  of  the  trade.  In 

1936  Canada  appeared  for  the  first  time  under  this  heading  with  arsenical  pro- 
ducts. 

Radium. — This  product  may  eventually  be  purchased  for  one  or  more  of 
the  government  hospitals.  In  competent  circles  it  is  known  that  Canada  is  a 
source  of  supply  for  radium. 

Hospital  Supplies. — Imports  of  hospital  supplies  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
British  manufacturers. 

Surgical  Rubber  Goods. — The  surgical  rubber  goods  imported  into  the  Sudan 
are  mainly  from  Great  Britain.  Some  Canadian  articles,  such  as  gloves,  etc., 
might  possibly  be  sold. 

ladies'  pure  silk  stockings 

The  ladies'  pure  silk  stockings  disposed  of  in  the  Sudan  are  imported  prin- 
cipally from  Great  Britain.  One  Canadian  brand  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  market  with  comparatively  little  success,  it  having  proved  not  to  be 
durable. 

Quality  stockings  only  are  in  demand.  The  lightweight  article  in  light 
shades  is  preferred.  The  sizes  required  are  8,  SJ,  9,  9^,  and  10,  more  particularly 
the  second  and  third.  Attractive  packing  is  desirable. 

UPPER  LEATHER 

There  are  very  few  shoemakers  in  the  country  and,  as  a  consequence, 
imports  of  upper  leather  are  negligible.  Leather  shoes,  which  are  worn  by 
foreigners  and  well-to-do  natives,  are  generally  imported.  The  majority  of 
the  natives  go  barefooted;  the  others  wear  cheap  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes, 
from  Japan. 

TENNIS  SHOES 

A  certain  demand  exists  for  tennis  shoes.  Good  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles  are  wanted.  White  is  the  only  colour  desired.  The  sizes  in  demand 
are  from  6  to  11  for  men  and  from  3  to  7  for  women.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  only  source  of  supply.  It  is  believed  that  Canadian  shoes  can  find  a 
market  in  the  Sudan;  but  volume  sales  are  not  to  be  anticipated. 

NEWSPRINT,  WRITING  PAPER,  AND  WRAPPING  PAPER 

The  figures  of  combined  imports  of  newsprint,  writing  paper,  and  envelopes, 
in  1936  and  1935,  are  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 

£E.  £E. 

Total                                                                                        5,232  6,987 

Great  Britain                                                                     2,726  3,804 

Egypt                                                                                   564  888 

Italy                                                                                        249  496 

Germany                                                                                  612  850 

Austria                                                                                 126  339 

Holland  :  ..         274  228 

Norway                                                                                331  186 

Other  countries                                                                     350  196 
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Newsprint. — Annual  imports  of  newsprint,  principally  from  Norway,  are 
estimated  at  about  50  tons.  Owing  to  climate  this  commodity  cannot  be  kept 
long  in  stock,  and  maximum  individual  orders  are  for  10  tons.  Direct  business 
from  Canada  would  not  under  these  circumstances  be  a  paying  proposition;  the 
Sudanese  market,  however,  could  be  served  from  stocks  of  Canadian  newsprint 
in  Egypt  when  available. 

Writing  Paper. — Supplies  of  writing  paper  come  chiefly  from  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  and  Germany.  A  rather  inferior  product  is  required.  It  is  stated 
that,  also  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  writing  paper  cannot  be  kept 
more  than  a  year  in  stock.    Individual  orders  are  small.  » 

Wrapping  Paper. — Imports  of  wrapping  paper,  which  were  valued  at 
£E.4,300  and  £E.4,211  in  1936  and  1935  respectively,  originated  mainly  in 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  Germany;  a  low-grade  article  is  wanted. 

ELECTRIC    HOUSEHOLD  REFRIGERATORS 

Purchasers  of  electric  household  refrigerators  comprise  government  officials 
and  some  of  the  well-to-do  foreigners.  Sales  are  estimated  at  about  60  units 
per  year,  but  the  saturation  point  has  been  reached,  and  business  becomes 
increasingly  difficult.  The  brands  on  the  market  are  the  "General  Electric," 
"Westinghouse,"  and  "Frigidaire." 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  1936  showed  an  increase,  the 
advance  being  attributed  to  the  demand  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  for  transport  vehicles  in  Eritrea;  it  also  reflects,  however,  the 
greater  demand  for  road  transport  in  the  Sudan. 

The  official  figures  relating  to  the  numbers  and  principal  makes  of  motor 
vehicles  registered  in  the  Sudan  on  December  31,  1936  and  1935  respectively, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1936  1935 
Passenger  Passenger 


Make                                   Cars  Trucks  Total  Cars  Trucks  Total 

Total                                                1,607  2,296  3,903  1,464  1,744  3,208 

Ford                                             695  1,322  2,017  594  1,020  1,614 

Chevrolet                                      251  792  1,043  226  521  747 

Morris                                          215  34  249  174  32  206 

Austin                                           176  1  177  183  3  186 

Fiat                                               81  8  89  85  11  96 

Citroen                                           46  12  58  46  15  61 

Thornycroft   42  42    40  40 

Bedford   30  30  ....  36  36 


The  other  makes  registered,  in  order  of  importance,  included  Overland, 
Dodge,  Diamond,  Lancia,  Vauxhall,  Standard,  Buick,  Oakland,  G.M.C.,  Durant 
Rugby,  Oldsmobile,  Pontiac,  Chrysler,  Armstrong-Siddely,  Commer,  Hillemann, 
Rolls-Royce,  Jowett,  etc. 

Imports  of  motor  vehicles  into  the  Sudan  in  1936  and  1935  respectively 
amounted  to  1,102  units  valued  at  £E. 136,785  and  944  units  estimated  at 
£E. 172,790  respectively,  the  main  supplying  countries  being  the  United  States 
(850  and  727  units),  Great  Britain  (202  and  189),  and  Italy  (20  and  1).  A 
number  of  the  Ford  and  Chevrolet  vehicles  now  sold  in  the  Sudan  are  of  Canadian 
origin. 

Spare  Parts. — From  the  above  data  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  importance 
and  requirements  of  the  Sudanese  market  for  motor  vehicle  spare  parts. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  TIRES 

The  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  in  the  Sudan  include  the  "Fisk,"  "Goodyear," 
"Seiberling,"  "Firestone,"  etc.,  from  the  United  States;  "India,"  from  Great 
Britain;  "Michelin,"  from  France,  etc.  Various  brands  ("Fisk,"  "Goodyear," 
etc.)  are  also  imported  from  Canada,  and  sales  are  apparently  increasing. 

Straight-sided  tires  only  are  wanted.  Passenger  cars  are  equipped  with 
low-pressure  balloon  and  extra  low-pressure  super-balloon  tires,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  vehicle.  Cord  tires,  ordinary  and  extra-ply,  are  required. 
There  is  also  a  demand  for  special  super-balloon  tires,  9 -75  by  20,  with  sides 
reinforced,  each  being  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  two  tons.  These  tires 
are  required  for  a  particular  area  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  number  purchased 
annually  is  about  300. 

Inner  tubes  follow  the  brands  of  tires  sold. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

Imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  including  tractors, 
were  as  follows  in  1936  and  1935: — 

1936  1935 

£E.  £E. 

Total                                                                                     66,608  45,323 

Great  Britain                                                                  55,943  43,928 

Egypt                                                                               2,048  498 

United  States                                                                    3,392  697 

Switzerland   4,995   

Other  countries                                                                    230  200 

The  demand  is  almost  exclusively  for  Diesel  ploughing  cable  tackles,  ox- 
drawn  ploughs,  and  tractors. 

Ploughing  Tackle. — The  ploughing  tackle  is  actually  a  cultivator,  not  a 
plough;  it  covers  an  area  of  approximately  12  square  feet,  and  consists  of 
12  or  13  tongues,  one  foot  wide  and  heavily  armed,  the  tongues  being  so  placed 
as  to  overlap;  the  depth  of  the  furrow  is  from  9  to  10  inches.  The  tackle 
is  used  solely  on  the  estate  of  the  Sudan  Plantations  Co.,  which  covers  800,000 
feddans  (1  feddan  is  equal  to  1-038  acres)  under  irrigation  in  the  Gezira.  The 
principal  crop  grown  is  cotton.  Only  a  few  units  are  purchased  annually;  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  source  of  supply. 

Ox-Drawn  Ploughs. — The  most  popular  ploughs  are  the  one-share  "Levant," 
and  the  "E.T.,"  both  manufactured  by  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  Ipswich, 
England;  the  latter  is  convertible  to  a  ridging  or  a  hoeing  plough.  The  average 
price  of  these  ploughs  is  £3  c.i.f.  Port  Sudan.  Illustrations  of  the  "Levant" 
and  "E.T."  ploughs,  together  with  a  full  description  of  each,  are  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application. 

Imports  of  ox- drawn  ploughs  are  placed  at  about  500  per  year.  The  market 
is  therefore  limited,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  difficult  to  introduce  new  brands 
in  competition  with  the  well-known  English  brands  unless  prices  are  consider- 
ably lower. 

It  may  be  added  that  wooden  ploughs  and  other  primitive  implements  are 
widely  used  by  the  natives. 

Tractors. — Very  few  tractors  are  imported  into  the  Sudan.  The  "Fordson" 
is  the  leading  make. 

Other  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. — Labour  being  cheap,  sowing 
is  done  by  hand,  with  the  result  that  no  cotton  or  sesame  planters  nor  other 
sowing  machines  are  needed.  There  is  no  demand  for  threshers,  binders,  reapers, 
mowers,  etc. 
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ROAD- MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  demand  is  practically  limited  to  land  rollers  and  graders,  and  for 
these  the  Sudan  presents  a  small  outlet.  A  Canadian  manufacturer  succeeded 
in  selling  two  graders  in  1936;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  repeat  orders 
will  be  forthcoming.   The  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier. 

TIMBER  AND  RAILWAY  SLEEPERS 

Domestic  production  of  timber  is  limited,  and  the  wood  is  not  properly 
seasoned.  Local  wood  is  used  mainly  for  furniture-making  and  by  the  Sudan 
Railways.  Small  quantities  of  railway  sleepers  are  also  drawn  from  the  forests 
of  the  Sudan. 

Imports  consist  principally  of  soft  white  and  red  wood,  in  planks  and 
boards,  from  the  Baltic  States  and  Central  Europe.  Occasional  shipments  of 
Oregon  pine  from  the  United  States  and  Douglas  fir  from  Canada  reach  the 
Sudan,  but  the  natives  find  these  varieties  hard  to  work.  Canada  has  a  practical 
monopoly  in  imports  of  railway  sleepers  from  abroad  and  also  sells  a 
certain  amount  of  wood  for  joinery  (British  Columbia  pine)  to  the  Sudan 
Railways.  Canadian  sleepers  of  Douglas  fir  have  proved  to  be  the  best  suited 
for  the  Sudan,  while  wood  for  joinery  is  purchased  in  the  Dominion  when  prices 
are  favourable,  which  was  the  case  last  year  and  still  appears  to  be  so.  The 
value  of  orders  passed  for  railway  sleepers  and  wood  for  joinery  to  Canadian 
shippers  by  the  Sudan  Railways  amounted  in  1937  to  £E. 130,000  c.i.f.  Port 
Sudan.  It  is  anticipated  that  similar  orders  of  the  same  value  will  come 
forward  again  during  the  present  year.  Shipments  were  effected  by  chartered 
steamers  via  the  Far  East. 

Good  quality  plywood  and  veneer  find  their  principal  outlet  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  Sudan  Railways.  Inferior  grade  plywood  is  also  purchased  for 
inside  finishing  of  furniture  and  for  ceilings. 

There  is  only  a  small  demand  for  insulating  board. 

INDIAN   WHEAT   CROP  FORECAST 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  8,  1938. — The  first  two  forecasts  of  the  Indian  wheat  crop 
of  1937-38  have  recently  been  published  in  the  Indian  Trade  Journal.  It 
appears  from  data  at  present  available  that  there  has  been  a  slight  net  decline 
in  the  area  sown  to  wheat,  a  decrease  of  over  half  a  million  acres  in  the 
Punjab  having  been  largely  offset  by  increases  in  Gwalior  and  Bombay.  The 
estimate  of  area  sown,  dated  March  14,  is  32,403,000  acres  as  compared  with 
a  final  figure  for  the  1936-37  crop  of  32,525,000. 

The  original  forecast  referred  to  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  during 
the  month  of  January.  Subsequently,  however,  there  was  a  more  satisfactory 
report  and  early  in  March  the  general  estimate  was  that  the  condition  of  the 
crop  and  the  outlook  were  both  favourable. 

Wheat  Exports 

Exports  of  wheat  from  India  have  undergone  appreciable  expansion  during 
the  last  two  years.  Whereas  in  1934-35  and  1935-36  these  amounted  to  no 
more  than  11,000  and  9,600  tons  respectively,  the  1936-37  total  is  shown  as 
231,500  tons  and  for  the  eleven  months  ending  February  28,  1938,  exports 
amounted  to  439,800  tons.  The  bulk  of  these  shipments  have  been  destined 
for  United  Kingdom  ports,  but  during  the  past  year  Germany  has  taken  an 
increased  share. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND  IN  1937 

J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Swiss  franc  equals  approximately  $0.23  Canadian  at  current  rate  of  exchange) 

Rotterdam,  April  12,  1938. — Complete  details  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
individual  commodities  between  Switzerland  and  Canada  are  not  available 
at  the  present  time,  but  the  Swiss  customs  authorities  have  furnished  certain 
preliminary  statistics  which  show  that,  while  the  value  of  purchases  of  Swiss 
manufactured  articles  by  Canadian  consumers  increased  materially  during  the 
year  1937  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  twelve  months,  imports  of 
Canadian  products  were  much  below  the  figure  for  1936.  This  is  more  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  decreased  from 
26,681,698  francs  in  1936  to  23,312,118  francs  in  1937,  a  falling  off  of  3,369,580 
francs  or  approximately  12-6  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  Cana- 
dian imports  of  Swiss  goods  increased  from  8,377,589  francs  in  1936  to  15,217,116 
francs  in  1937,  an  increase  of  6,839,527  francs,  or  roughly  81-6  per  cent. 

Imports 

In  the  preliminary  figures  imports  from  Canada  are  grouped  under  three 
headings:  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  merchandise.  The 
values  of  these  for  1937  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  with  comparative 
figures  for  1936: — 

Imports  into  Switzerland  from  Canada 

1936  1937 

In  1,000  Francs 

Foodstuffs                                                                           24,000  18,400 

Raw  materials                                                                      2,200  4,100 

Manufactured  goods                                                                500  800 

Total   26,700  23,300 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  decline  in  imports  from  the  Dominion 
is  confined  to  those  commodities  coming  under  the  designation  of  "  foodstuffs. " 
Some  of  the  items  included  in  this  classification  have  shown  an  increased 
import  value,  but  this  has  been  entirely  offset,  a  decline  of  12-6  per  cent  being 
accounted  for  by  a  reduction  in  wheat  purchases. 

Arrivals  of  this  commodity  from  Canada  during  1937  were  valued  at 
16,349,000  francs,  whereas  imports  during  1936  were  valued  at  23,515,000  francs. 
Imports  of  Canadian  barley  were  valued  at  1,372,000  francs  in  1937,  none  being 
shown  for  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  purchases  of  rye  showed  an  increase 
of  57,000  francs  over  that  for  1936,  and  the  value  of  oats  from  Canada 
increased  from  312,000  francs  to  320,000  francs,  Imports  of  frozen  and  canned 
fish  remained  at  about  the  same  level  as  for  previous  years — approximately 
100,000  francs  in  value. 

Under  the  heading  raw  materials,  imports  of  horse  and  cattle  hair  increased 
from  a  value  of  100,000  francs  in  1936  to  400,000  francs  during  1937,  and 
aluminium  from  200,000  francs  to  300,000  francs.  Purchases  of  copper  declined 
from  1,600,000  francs  to  600,000  francs.  Arrivals  of  raw  skins  were  valued  at 
about  200,000  francs  in  each  of  these  years. 

In  the  group  "manufactured  goods"  the  value  of  rubber  tire  and  casing 
imports  also  remained  at  about  the  same  level  of,  roughly,  100,000'  francs. 

Exports 

Shipments  of  Swiss  merchandise  to  Canada  are  classified  in  the  preliminary 
statistics  under  two  headings,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  following 
table: — 
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Exports  to  Canada  from  Switzerland 

1936  1937' 
In  1,000  Francs 

Foodstuffs   200  300 

Manufactured  goods   . .  8,200  14,900 

Total   8,400  15,200 

Exports  under  the  heading  "foodstuffs"  are  confined  almost  entirely  to 

cheese.  The  principal  items  falling  under  that  of  "manufactured  goods"  are 
,given  in  the  following  table,  which  compares  the  1936  values  with  those  for 
1937:— 

1936  1937 
In  1,000  Francs 

Cotton  goods   100  300 

Embroideries   200  400 

Silk  goods   300  600 

Silk  ribbons   100  200 

Straw  articles   400  900 

Machines  and  parts  thereof   600  2,200 

Watches   3,400      .  4,900 

Instruments  and  apparatus   200  900 

Pharmaceutical  products   200  300 

Aniline  dyes   1,800  2,300 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FINLAND  IN  1937 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  4,  1938. — The  favourable  economic  situation  of  Finland  which 
prevailed  in  1937  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1787  April  30,  1938, 
page  662)  is  reflected  in  the  figures  for  foreign  trade,  which  recorded  a  marked 
increase  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  volume  index  of  trade  (1926 
equals  100)  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Volume  Index  of  Foreign  Trade 


Year  Imports  Exports  Total 

1931    91  108  96 

1932    79  114  92 

1933    93  131  112 

1934    115  142  130 

1935    124  150  138 

1936    146  171  158 

1937    179  181  180 


The  advance  during  1937  was  remarkably  large,  although  a  change  in  the 
trend  was  noticeable  as  compared  with  previous  years  in  that  imports 
increased  more  rapidly  than  exports.  Total  trade  increased  by  about  15  per 
cent  in  volume.  In  exports  the  increase  was  6  per  cent,  which  was  smaller 
than  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand  the  volume  of  imports  increased 
by  nearly  23  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Finnish  imports  and  exports  during 
the  past  seven  years: — 

Value  of  Foreign  Trade 


Surplus  of 

Year  Imports  Exports     Total  Exports 

In  Millions  of  Marks 

1931    3,465       4,457        7,922  992 

1932    3,502       4,631        8,133  1,129 

1933    3,928       5,298        9,226  1,370 

1934    4,776       6,226       11,002  1,450 

1935    5,344       6,240       11,584  896 

1936    6,369       7,223       13,592  854 

1937    9,277       9,368       18,645  91 
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The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  thus  increased  by  more  than  5,000  million 
marks,  exports  advancing  by  30  per  cent  and  imports  by  45  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  proportionately  greater  increase  in  imports,  the  favourable  balance  of 
trade  was  greatly  reduced,  amounting  to  only  91  million  marks.  In  the  import 
figures,  however,  gold  bullion  to  the  value  of  143  million  marks  is  included.  If 
this  item  were  omitted,  the  favourable  balance  would  be  234  million  marks. 
Even  at  this  figure,  the  favourable  balance  is  greatly  reduced  as  compared  with 
previous  years. 

The  diminished  surplus  of  exports  does  not  give  any  cause  for  alarm  as 
regards  balance  of  payments,  as  the  latter  includes,  in  addition  to  the  surplus 
of  exports,  positive  items  amounting  to  several  hundred  million  marks.  The 
decrease  in  the  surplus  of  exports  is  a  natural  trend.  The  preceding  seven  years 
have  provided  Finland  with  an  export  surplus  of  nearly  7,000  million  marks. 
With  this  amount,  the  whole  of  Finland's  net  short-term  debt  and  a  large  part 
of  the  redeemable  long-term  foreign  debt  have  been  paid  off.  It  is  natural  that 
the  continued  growth  of  exports  should,  under  such  circumstances,  lead  to  an 
increased  importation  of  capital  and  durable  goods,  and  in  1937  the  imports  of 
such  goods  were  1,400  million  marks  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Imports 

The  value  of  imports  was  approximately  2,900  million  marks  in  excess  of 
the  1936  figure.  Of  this  amount,  about  1,700  million  marks  are  accounted  for 
by  an  increase  in  volume  and  1,200  million  marks  by  the  rise  in  prices.  As 
compared  with  any  year  since  1931,  the  advance  is  unusually  great,  but  it  is 
principally  due  to  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  capital  goods.  Imports  of 
goods  for  consumption  did  not  increase  to  any  remarkable  extent. 

The  following  table,  roughly  dividing  imports  into  consumption  goods  and 
capital  and  durable  goods  such  as  metals,  machinery  and  means  of  transport, 
etc.,  confirms  the  above  statement: — 

Consumption  Durable  or 
Goods     Capital  Goods 
Year  In  Millions  of  Marks 

1933    2,959  969 

1934    3,358  1,418 

1935    3,546  1,797 

1936    4,192  2,177 

1937    5,689  3,589 

In  1934,  the  importation  of  goods  for  consumption  accounted  for  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports,  while  in  1937  the  percentage  was  reduced  to  61  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties during  the  past  two  years: — 

Imports  by  Commodity  Groups 

1936  1937 
Million  Marks 

Live  animals                                                                             6.5  14.1 

Food  obtained  from  animals   25.6  30.6 

Cereals  and  their  products   434.7  530.3 

Fodder  and  seed   201.1  182.7 

Fruit,  vegetables,  live  plants,  etc   141.4  172.2 

Colonial  produce  and  spices   457.9  494.7 

Preserves  in  hermetically  sealed  packages                                  4.1  6.3 

Beverages   50.5  64.6 

Spinning  materials   399.9  507.9 

Yarns  and  ropes   167.7  235.2 

Cloth   289.3  432.8 

Various  textile  products   137.0  181.4 

Timber  and  wooden  articles   88.0  107.5 

Bark,  cane,  etc.,  and  articles  thereof   27.1  36.0 

Pulp,  cardboard  and  paper,  and  articles  thereof   30.6  39.1 
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Imports  by  Commodity  Groups — Concluded 


1936  1937 

Million  Marks 

Hair,  bristles,  feathers,  bones,  etc.,  and  articles  thereof  29.3  37.9 

Hides  and  skins,  leather  goods,  furs,  etc   156.9  258.9 

Metals  and  metal  goods   1,057.7  1,676.8 

Machinery  and  apparatus   599.6  1,054.2 

Means  of  transport   343.5  586.2 

Musical  instruments,  instruments,  clocks  and  watches..  52.6  83.9 

Minerals  and  articles  thereof   500.8  824.8 

Asphalt,  tar,  resins,  rubber  and  products  thereof   151.5  260.6 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes,  and  products  thereof   373.3  521.9 

Ethers,  alcohols  not  specifically  described,  volatile  oils, 

cosmetics,  etc   14.7  20.4 

Colours  and  dyes   82.5  101.2 

Explosives,  firearms  and  materials,  fuses  and  fireworks  8.7  11.6 

Chemical  elements  and  combinations  thereof,  and  drugs  248.5  324.7 

Fertilizers   131.7  225.2 

Literature  and  works  of  art,  educational  material,  office 

fittings,  etc   59.7  76.8 

Articles  not  specified  elsewhere   96.6  176.4 


Total   6,369.0  9,276.9 

Exports 


The  value  of  exports  in  1937  was  2,100  million  marks  in  excess  of  the  value 
in  1936.  Of  this  increase,  400  million  marks  are  accounted  for  by  an  increase 
in  volume,  while  higher  prices  accounted  for  1,700  million  marks. 

The  varieties  of  goods  exported  from  Finland  in  important  quantities  are 
limited,  but  the  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  principal 
groups  for  the  past  two  years: — 

Exports  by  Commodity  Groups 


1936  1937 

Million  Marks 

Food  obtained  from  animals                                                     538.4  612.4 

Yarns  and  ropes                                                                     67.1  68.8 

Cloth                                                                                      44.7  45.0 

Timber  and  wooden  articles                                                 3,037.1  4,156.8 

Pulp,  cardboard  and  paper,  and  articles  thereof  ..    ..       2,899.8  3,629.6 

Hides  and  skins,  leather  goods,  furs,  etc                                   126.4  136.0 

Metals  and  metal  goods                                                         133.6  276.3 

Means  of  transport                                                                   12.9  2.6 

Minerals  and  articles  thereof                                                  111.4  110.2 

Articles  n.e.s                                                                         188.1  232.9 


Total   7,159.5  9,270.6 

Re-exports   63.1  97.2 


Total   7,222.6  9,367.8 


Out  of  a  total  value  of  9,368  million  marks,  exports  of  timber  and  timber 
products,  pulp  and  paper  account  for  7,786  million  marks,  or  approximately  83 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  exported  of  the  principal  export 
articles  during  the  past  two  years: — 

Volume  of  Exports 


1936  1937 

Sawn  timber  Standards  1,100,000  1,027,000 

Plywood  Tons  146,000  171,000 

Woodpulp  Tons  278,000  291,000 

Sulphite  cellulose  Tons  758,000  824,000 

Sulphate  cellulose  Tons  323,00i0  356,000 

Cardboard  Tons  73,000  98.000 

Paper  Tons  453,000  518,000 

Butter  Tons  14,000  14,000 

Cheese  Tons  4,900  6,600 

Eggs  Tons  7,700  8,900 
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Distribution  of  Trade 

During  1937,  no  great  change  took  place  in  the  distribution  of  trade  as 
compared  to  previous  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  trade  with  various 
countries  in  percentages  of  the  total  value: — 

Imports  Exports 


1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Ce 

4.7 

5.6 

5.1 

4.5 

4.4 

4.9 

3.3 

2.6 

18.9 

19.5 

9.9 

13.1 

23.6 

22.2  « 

47.9 

44.7 

12.1 

12.0 

5.5 

4.9 

Other  European  countries  

21.1 

21.2 

12.9 

16.0 

1.2 

1.3 

2.1 

1.7 

0.1 

0.2 

2.1 

2.6 

8.2 

8.4 

9.2 

7.9 

Other  States  of  North  America   .  . 

1.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

4.5 

4.0 

1.6 

1.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

The  prospects  for  the  development  of  Finland's  foreign  trade  appear  to  be 
favourable.  The  cellulose  industry,  in  particular,  and  also  the  mechanical  wood- 
pulp  and  paper  industries  have  adapted  themselves  to  a  further  increase  in 
production.  Output  has  been  contracted  for  at  prices  considerably  above  the 
1936  level  and  for  a  long  time  ahead.  In  the  case  of  the  saw-milling  industry, 
the  position  is  not  so  satisfactory,  and  a  slightly  reduced  output  at  lower  prices 
is  anticipated.  On  the  whole,  however,  exports  in  1938  are  expected  to  be 
greater  than  for  1937.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  imports  will  show  a 
certain  decline,  as  it  is  not  expected  that  the  heavy  imports  of  durable  goods 
will  continue  in  1938. 


ARCHITECTURAL   COMPETITION   AND   BUILDING   CONTRACT  AT 

HAVANA 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  25,  1938. — An  important  undertaking,  of  considerable  interest 
to  Canadian  architects,  sculptors,  construction  engineers  and  contractors,  and  to 
manufacturers  of  many  types  and  kinds  of  building  material,  equipment,  and 
accessories,  is  projected  for  Havana  by  the  Cuban  Government  this  autumn. 
This  project  is  the  erection  in  Havana's  newly-planned  Civic  Centre  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  great  Cuban  patriot,  Jose  Marti,  within  which  will  be  included  a 
library  and  museum  of  his  literary  works  and  souvenirs,  to  cost  a  minimum 
of  $500,000  and  a  maximum  of  $600,000. 

The  inter-American  competition,  now  open,  for  the  architectural  plans  and 
models  will  close  on  October  8,  1938.  It  is  open  to  any  qualified  architect  in 
the  twenty-two  countries  of  the  Americas.  The  decision  will  be  rendered  by  the 
judges  prior  to  October  30,  1938.  Prizes  will  be  delivered  on  November  9  and 
will  be  as  follows:  1st  prize,  $10,000  and  gold  medal;  2nd  prize,  $5,000  and 
silver  medal;  3rd  prize,  $2,000  and  silver  medal;  five  prizes  of  $1,000  each  and 
bronze  medal.  The  currency  referred  to  is  the  Cuban  peso,  about  equal  in  value 
to  the  Canadian  dollar. 

The  signing  of  the  contract  for  the  project  with  the  successful  competitor 
will  take  place  on  November  23;  the  work  must  be  begun  by  December  1,  1938, 
and  completed  prior  to  or  on  January  22,  1940. 

There  may  be  several  authors  of  any  one  project,  but  for  competition 
purposes  they  must  be  represented  by  one  architect  and  one  sculptor.  Each 
competitor  may  file  more  than  one  project,  provided  each  is  complete. 
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Wide  scope  is  permitted  in  the  use  of  building  materials,  equipment,  and 
accessories  of  all  kinds,  and  the  opportunity  to  supply  what  is  required  in  this 
category  to  the  successful  architect  is  open  to  all  Canadian  suppliers  of  steel, 
stone,  marble,  concrete,  glass,  timber,  and  similar  building  materials  and  the 
equipment  to  process  them;  bronze  and  balustrade  work;  lighting,  flood-lighting, 
and  air-conditioning  equipment  ;  elevators  and  electrical  installations,  and  so 
forth. 

Not  only  the  plans  and  models  entered  for  the  competition,  but  also  all 
materials,  machinery,  equipment,  apparatus,  etc.,  which  may  have  to  be  imported 
will  enter  free  of  all  customs  duties  and  any  other  similar  charges. 

Additional  information  concerning  this  competition  is  available  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Cuban  Consul  General,  Ottawa,  or  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Havana. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA,  1937 1 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Nature  of  China's  Import  Trade 

(It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  section  values  are  given  in  gold  units 
(g.u.).  This  is  because  detailed  figures  for  import  values  are  shown  by  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  in  gold  units  only  and  not  in  Yuan  dollars.  The 
gold  unit's  average  value  in  1936  was  U.S.SO-67149  and  in  1937  U.S.$0-66555; 
its  value  in  terms  of  Yuan  or  Chinese  standard  dollars  was  $2-26  in  1936  as 
against  $2-271  in  1937.) 

The  nature  of  China's  import  trade  is  shown  in  the  appended  table  of 
imports  from  all  countries  by  principal  commodity  groups.  These  are  classified 
by  value  in  order  of  their  importance  in  1937,  the  1936  figures  being  also 
shown  for  comparative  purposes.  The  grouping  adopted  is,  broadly  speaking, 
that  under  which  the  commodities  are  classified  by  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  but  some  individual  products  of  major  importance  have  been  shown 
separately. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  first  section  of  this  report  to  the  definite 
trend  that  has  been  developing  in  recent  years  in  the  nature  of  China's  import 
trade,  which  is  towards  greater  imports  of  capital  goods  for  use  in  the 
modernization  of  China  and  the  development  of  her  industries  and  resources. 
This  trend  is  significant  and  of  great  importance,  as  it  clearly  shows  that 
imports  of  those  goods  which  China  produces,  or  can  be  organized  to  produce, 
must  decline  year  by  year.  This  interesting  development  was  proceeding 
rapidly  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  China,  but  is  now  at  a  standstill; 
moreover,  progress  has  been  greatly  retarded. 

China's  Imports  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups,  1936-37 

1936  1937  1936    1937  1936  1937 

G.U.  G.U.  Bank  Rank  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
In  Millions  of  Gold  Units 

Total  imports                                                  418.0  419.4  ..        ..  100. 00  100.00 

Metals  and  ores                                             47.8        57.9  1  1  11.43  13.81 

Paper  and  pulp                                             25.4        28.7  3  2  6.08  6.85 

Machinery  and  tools                                       26.5        28.6  2  3  6.34  6.82 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals                       23.0        26.9  5  4  5.50  6.43 

Kerosene                                                     17.6        21.0  8  5  4.21  5.01 

Vehicles  and  vessels                                      23.2        18.5  4  6  5.55  4.41 


1  Section  I  of  this  report  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1786  (April 
23,  1938). 
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China's  Imports  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups,  1986-37 — Concluded 


Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures  .  . 

Rice  

Dyes,  pigments,  paints  and  varnishes  .  . 

Wool  and  manufactures  of  

Gasolene  

Timber  

Sugar  

Tobacco  

Manufactured  cotton  goods  (incl.  cotton, 
yarn  and  thread)  

Flax,  ramie,  jute  and  linen  

Raw  cotton  

Silk  and  manufactures  of  (incl.  artificial 
silk)  

Fishery  and  sea  products  

Animal  products,  canned  goods  and 
groceries   

Medicinal  substances  and  spices  

Wood,  bamboo,  rattan,  coir,  straw  and 
manufactures  of  

Wheat  flour  

Wheat  

Fruits,  seed  and  vegetables  

Chinaware,  enamelware  and  glass  .  . 

Coal  

Hides,  leather  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances   

Stone,  earth  and  manufactures  of  

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  table  water,  etc.  . . 

Sundry   


1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

G.U. 

G.U. 

Rank  Rank 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

In  Millions  of  Gold  Units 

90  7 

18 

2 

6 

7 

4 

95 

4.34 

11.9 

17 

9 

12 

8 

2 

85 

4.29 

18.2 

16 

3 

7 

9 

4 

35 

o  on 

13.0 

15 

6 

10 

10 

3 

11 

3.73 

10  0 

12 

2 

13 

11 

2 

40 

2.90 

12^8 

10 

2 

11 

12 

3 

06 

9.1 

9 

7 

14 

13 

2 

18 

2.31 

7 . 7 

9 

6 

18 

14 

1 

84 

2.29 

8.1 

9 

5 

15 

15 

1 

94 

2.25 

7.9 

9 

0 

16 

16 

1 

90 

2.15 

16^0 

7 

2 

9 

17 

3 

83 

1.68 

4.1 

5 

9 

21 

18 

0 

98 

1.42 

7.8 

5 

8 

17 

19 

1 

87 

1.39 

4.1 

3 

7 

20 

20 

0 

98 

0.88 

3.9 

3.2 

22 

21 

0.93 

0.75 

3.4 

3 

1 

23 

22 

0 

81 

0.73 

2.1 

2 

7 

28 

23 

0.49 

0.65 

5.3 

2 

7 

19 

24 

1.27 

0.63 

2.6 

2 

5 

25 

25_ 

0> 

51 

0.59 

2.1 

2 

4 

26 

26 

0 

51 

0.58 

2.8 

2 

2 

24 

27 

0 

67 

0.52 

2.1 

2 

0 

27 

28 

0 

50 

0.47 

1.6 

1 

5 

29 

29 

0 

38 

0.36 

0.7 

0.5 

30 

30 

0 

17 

0.13 

53.1 

42 

2 

12.7*0 

10.06 

Notes  on  Chief  Commodity  Groups 


METAL  AND  ORES 


This  group  is  of  prime  importance  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  metals 
and  metal  products  for  industrial  purposes  such  as  aluminium,  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper,  in  both  raw  and  finished  form;  iron  and  steel  goods  of  all  kinds;  and 
tinplate,  etc.  Imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  are  principally  alu- 
minium, lead,  and  zinc,  the  Dominion  being  a  leading  supplier  of  these  three 
metals  to  China. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Canada  has  never  been  a  factor  in  this  trade,  which  is  dominated  largely 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan,  with  certain  other 
continental  countries  obtaining  a  small  share.  Imports  of  industrial  plant 
and  equipment  for  the  development  of  local  industry  is  included  in  this  group. 
The  trade  in  textile  machinery,  paper-making  and  printing  machinery,  elec- 
trical equipment,  railway  rolling  stock,  and  other  machinery  is  an  important 
and  expanding  one,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  compete  against  the  lead- 
ing suppliers  to  this  market.  Imports  from  Canada  of  these  items  are  therefore 
negligible  and  not  likely  to  be  greatly  increased.  China  being  a  great  agri- 
cultural nation,  it  might  appear  at  first  glance  that  it  would  be  a  market  of 
some  importance  for  agricultural  machinery,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Labour 
is  so  plentiful  and  cheap  and  capital  is  so  scare  that  farming  operations  are 
carried  on  with  the  most  primitive  hand  implements,  labour-saving  devices  not 
being  favoured.  Such  limited  business  as  is  available  goes  chiefly  to  the  United 
States. 

PAPER  AND  PULP 

The  market  for  imported  paper  and  pulp  appears  to  be  expanding,  as  the 
increasing  literacy  among  the  Chinese  has  resulted  in  a  growing  demand  for 
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printing  paper.  The  local  paper-manufacturing  industry  is  well  established 
although  the  units  in  operation  are  small,  judged  by  Western  standards.  How- 
ever, a  fairly  substantial  pulp  market  is  assured,  and  the  possibilities  of 
development  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  are  interesting.  Canada  is  an 
important  supplier  of  newsprint,  kraft  paper,  and  wood-pulp.  Detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  given  in  a  recent  report 
on  the  paper  trade  of  Central  and  North  China  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1779  (March  5,  1938). 

VEHICLES  AND  VESSELS 

Imports  under  this  group  are  also  an  important  factor  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  China,  and  although  the  1937  figures  suffer  in  comparison  with  those 
of  1936,  this  is  again  largely  due  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  imports 
of  locomotives  and  tenders  fell  away  from  the  very  high  total  recorded  in  1936 
of  6-2  million  g.u.  to  2-8  million  g.u.  in  1937,  but  the  large  purchases  of  rail- 
way locomotives  and  rolling  stock  during  1936  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 
The  same  is  true  of  railway  and  tramway  carriages  and  wagons,  for  which  a 
total  of  5-1  million  g.u.  was  recorded  in  1936  and  1-2  million  g.u.  in  1937. 
Imports  of  motor  tractors,  trailers,  and  trucks  (including  chassis)  showed  a 
substantial  increase  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936,  the  respective  totals  being 
5-1  million  g.u.  and  3-1  million  g.u.  Imports  of  motor  cars  and  buses  (includ- 
ing chassis)  in  1937  were  slightly  under  the  1936  figures,  the  totals  being  1-7 
million  g.u.  in  1937  as  against  1-9  million  g.u.  in  1936.  Imports  of  motor  car 
parts  and  accessories  increased  in  value  over  the  figures  for  1936.  Imports  of 
aircraft  for  military  purposes  are  included  under  the  heading  of  sundries. 
Canada's  interest  in  this  group  is  confined  to  motor  trucks  and  motor  cars, 
but  as  is  to  be  expected  in  this  market  where  no  preferential  treatment  is 
accorded,  Canada  is  unable  to  compete  effectively  with  the  United  States. 

CHEMICALS   AND  PHARMACEUTICALS 

The  total  imports  under  this  important  classification  increased  consider- 
ably in  1937;  larger  imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  accounted  for  more  than 
half  the  total  increase.  The  import  statistics  of  the  arrival  of  this  fertilizer 
during  the  past  three  years  are  impressive  and  are  as  follows:  686,000  quintals 
(4-1  million  g.u.)  in  "1935,  1,240,000  quintals  (6-6  million  g.u.)  in  1936,  and 
1,634,345  quintals  (8-7  million  g.u.)  in  1937.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade 
amounted  to  only  0-2  million  g.u.  in  1937  as  against  0-3  million  g.u.  in  1936. 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  are  the  chief  suppliers 
in  that  order,  and  in  the  total  trade  in  this  group  in  1937  these  countries  sup- 
plied more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  all  chemicals,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS  METAL  MANUFACTURES 

The  total  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  fell  away  from  20-7  million 
g.u.  in  1936  to  18-2  million  g.u.  in  1937.  This  decrease  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  decline  in  imports  during  1937  under  the  heading  of  manufactures 
n.o.r.  as  compared  with  1936,  when  the  United  States  made  an  exceptionally 
large  shipment  of  nickel  blanks  for  China's  new  nickel  subsidiary  coinage,  the 
nickel  in  question  being  undoubtedly  of  Canadian  origin.  The  imports  of  elec- 
tric cables  and  electric  wire  showed  an  increase  in  1937,  but  decreases  were 
recorded  in  most  of  the  other  sub-items. 

Taking  a  long-term  viewpoint,  decreases  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
sub-items  under  this  classification,  as  an  increased  percentage  of  many  of  the 
items  will  be  produced  by  local  manufacturers.    However,  for  the  year  under 
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review,  the  general  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  hostilities. 
Imports  under  this  group  from  Canada  are  unimportant. 

DYES,  PIGMENTS,  PAINTS,  AND  VARNISHES 

The  total  imports  in  1937,  valued  at  16-3  million  g.u.,  fell  from  18-2 
million  g.u.  in  1936.  Part  of  this  decline  at  least  may  be  attributed  to  the 
increased  domestic  production,  as  a  similar  reduction  occurred  in  1936  as  com- 
pared with  1935.  Canada's  interest  in  this  classification  has  never  been  great 
and  has  been  confined  to  bronze  powder  and  cobalt  oxide,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  1937  Canada  supplied  to  a  total  value  of  16,602  g'.u.  as  against  837  g.u. 
in  1936,  practically  all  bronze  powder.  Total  imports  of  bronze  powder  were 
valued  at  107,175  g.u.,  of  which  about  50  per  cent  is  credited  to  Germany. 

KEROSENE  AND  GASOLENE 

Kerosene  is  one  of  China's  leading  import  items.  The  1937  imports,  both 
in  volume  and  value,  were  in  excess  of  those  in  1936,  the  value  being  21  million 
g.u.  as  against  17*6  million  g.u.  The  imports  of  gasolene,  naphtha,  and  benzine 
also  increased  in  volume  and  value  in  1937,  the  totals  being  12-2  million  g.u. 
and  10  million  g.u.  respectively.  China  has  no  known  petroleum  resources  of 
any  importance,  and  as  kerosene  is  principally  used  for  lighting  purposes  through- 
out China,  an  increase  in  its  consumption  is  a  fair  indication  of  improving 
conditions,  It  is  significant  therefore  that  the  1937  figures  recorded  an  increase 
in  spite  of  the  negative  effect  of  the  hostilities.  A  large  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  of  kerosene  and  gasolene  was  formerly  imported  direct  from  the  United 
States,  but  during  the  past  few  years  the  trade  has  been  diverted  to  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  which  is  a  more  convenient  source  of  supply. 

RAW  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES 

The  expansion  of  the  cotton  industry  in  China,  from  the  growing  of  raw 
cotton  to  the  final  manufacturing  process  in  its  various  branches,  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  the  development  of  China's  natural  resources.  A  large 
manufacturing  industry  has  developed  in  recent  years,  which  is  capable  of  still 
further  expansion  and  thus  to  a  large  extent  this  valuable  market  is  being 
closed  to  other  leading  cotton  manufacturing  countries  which  formerly  enjoyed 
a  substantial  export  trade  to  China. 

Important  developments  have  taken  place  throughout  the  cotton  industry 
in  China  since  1930,  and  should  the  production  of  raw  cotton  be  sufficiently 
increased,  it  is  feasible  that  during  the  next  few  years  China  will  be  able  to 
supply  practically  all  of  her  own  requirements  for  manufactured  cottons  and 
will  have  become  one  of  the  leading  cotton  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
world.  Formerly  cotton  piece-goods  were  the  mainstay  of  the  trade  to  China, 
and  this  trade  was  later  largely  supplanted  by  imports  of  cotton  yarn.  This 
was  subsequently  displaced  by  raw  cotton,  which  became  one  of  the  leading 
items  in  1931  and  was  actually  the  largest  individual  import,  amounting  to 
313,000  tons  valued  at  152  million  g.u.  Since  1931  the  imports  of  raw  cotton 
have  declined  rapidly.  During  1936  only  407,000  quintals  valued  at  16  million 
g.u.  were  imported,  and  in  1937  the  figures  were  153,186  quintals  valued  at  7 
million  g.u. 

Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures 

The  woollen  textile  industry  in  China  appears  to  be  evolving  along  similar 
lines  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  but  it  is  improbable  that  China  can 
become  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  raw  wool.  As  the  manufacturing 
industry  develops,  however,  and  the  Chinese  become  accustomed  to  using  wool, 
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China  will  become  an  increasingly  important  market  for  raw  wool.  The  total 
imports  increased  in  1937  to  15-6  million  g.u.  as  against  12-9  million  g.u.  in 
1936.  Australia  made  substantial  progress,  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
accounting  for  more  than  12  million  g.u.  of  the  total.  The  greatest  rise  was 
shown  in  the  "  carded  or  combed  and  waste  wool  "  section,  which  increased 
by  over  2  million  g.u.  in  1937;  the  volume  was  7-3  million  kilos  valued  at  9-5 
million  g.u.  in  1937  as  against  6-2  million  kilos  valued  at  7-1  million  g.u.  in  1936. 

TIMBER 

The  timber  import  trade  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  and  had  normal  conditions  obtained  throughout  1937,  considerably 
higher  import  figures  would  undoubtedly  have  been  recorded.  The  diversion 
of  cargoes  of  timber  intended  for  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  presented  a  problem 
both  difficult  and  expensive  to  solve,  and  diverted  cargoes  are  still  lying  in 
Hongkong  and  elsewhere.  The  total  value  of  all  imports  under  this  heading 
declined  from  12-8  million  g.u.  in  1936  to  10-2  million  g.u.  in  1937,  which  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  an  import  total  of  19  million  g.u.  recorded  in  1935. 

As  the  west  coast  of  Canada  is  directly  interested  in  the  timber  market  of 
China,  comparative  figures  showing  imports  from  the  chief  supplying  countries 
may  be  of  interest.  These  are  as  follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses  being  for 
1936:  United  States  3-6  million  g.u.  (4-7),  Canada  2-4  million  g.u.  (3-9), 
Japan  1-3  million  g.u.  (1*1),  Siam  0-5  million  g.u.  (0-6),  Australia  0-5  mil- 
lion g.u.  (0-2),  and  British  North  Borneo  0-3  million  g.u.  (0-4).  A  detailed 
analysis  of  imports  from  Canada  is  given  in  a  recent  report  on  the  timber 
trade  of  Central  and  North  China  in  1937  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1778  (February  26,  1938). 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  figures,  however,  that  imports  from 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  declined  substantially,  while  Australia  and 
Japan  were  credited  with  increases.  Sawn  softwoods  showed  a  marked  decrease 
but  had  the  cargoes  which  were  diverted  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  normal 
destinations,  the  total  would  have  been  considerably  greater. 

RICE 

Imports  of  rice  during  1937  showed  a  slight  increase  in  volume  as  compared 
with  1936,  the  respective  figures  being  3-4  million  quintals  and  3*1  million 
quintals.  The  value  of  the  imports  rose  substantially,  due  to  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  rice,  and  the  total  imports  for  1937  were  valued  at  18  million  g.u.  as 
against  11-9  million  g.u.  in  1936,  and  this  is  contrasted  with  an  unusually  large 
importation  in  1935  amounting  in  value  to  50-9  million  g.u.  During  the  years 
1936  and  1937  a  good  rice  crop  was  harvested,  and  in  1937,  had  not  the  hostili- 
ties made  transportation  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  difficult,  the  imports 
of  this  commodity  might  have  been  even  less.  In  Shanghai,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  acute  scarcity  was  experienced,  but  it  was  promptly  relieved  by 
shipments  from  French  Indo-China.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  however,  that  sup- 
plies were  ample  and  freely  available,  as  large  numbers  of  Chinese  in  Shanghai 
and  other  war-stricken  areas  have  suffered  considerably  from  lack  of  food. 

FLAX,  RAMIE,   JUTE,  AND  LINEN 

Total  value  of  imports  under  this  group  increased  from  7-9  million  g.u. 
in  1936  to  9-0  million  g.u.  in  1937.  A  substantial  increase  in  the  importation 
of  used  gunny  bags  accounted  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  increase. 
Imports  of  sheer  linen  decreased  somewhat;  practically  the  entire  trade  in  this 
item  is  credited  to  Great  Britain.  Imports  of  raw  jute  fell  slightly,  the  1937 
figures  being  0-8  million  g.u.  as  against  1-2  million  g.u.  in  1936. 
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FISHERY   AND   SEA  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  fishery  and  sea  products  declined  during  1937,  the  total  value 
being  5-8  million  g.u.  as  against  7-8  million  g.u.  in  1936;  in  1935  imports 
under  this  item  were  valued  at  10  million  g.u.  Dry  salt  herring  from  Canada 
figures  prominently  in  this  trade,  the  total  imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1937 
being  valued  at  379,000  g.u.  as  against  245,000  g.u.  in  1936.  The  outbreak  of 
hostilities  did  not  interfere  with  Canada's  trade  in  this  item,  as  the  importing 
season  had  expired  some  months  before  their  commencement;  1938  will  show 
a  poor  return,  as  business  conditions  in  Shanghai  towards  the  close  of  1937 
were  so  difficult  that  relatively  small  commitments  were  entered  into  by  the 
dry  salt  herring  importers. 

The  chief  import  item  under  this  group  is  salted  fish,  the  imports  for  1937 
being  valued  at  1-1  million  g.u.  as  against  2-1  million  g.u.  in  1936,  Hongkong 
and  Japan  being  the  chief  suppliers.  Long  seaweed  comes  next  in  importance, 
the  import  totals  being  0-9  million  g.u.  as  against  1-1  million  g.u.  in  1936. 
Japan  is  practically  the  sole  supplier. 


TOBACCO  AND  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Imports  under  this  classification  increased  in  value  from  7-7  million  g.u. 
in  1936  to  9-6  million  g.u.  in  1937,  and,  as  was  the  case  in  1936,  this  increase 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  greater  importation  of  tobacco  leaf,  imports  of 
which  in  1937  were  valued  at  8-5  million  g.u.  Imports  of  manufactured 
tobaccos  into  China  are  negligible,  as  the  tobacco-manufacturing  industry  is 
highly  developed  and  of  prime  importance.  The  production  of  leaf  tobacco 
has  advanced  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  the  development  of  this  industry  is 
more  or  less  analogous  to  that  of  the  cotton  industry  in  that  when  it  was 
organized  the  raw  materials  were  supplied  from  overseas,  whereas  now  they 
are  largely  produced  in  China.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  imports  of  manufac- 
tured tobaccos  ran  into  large  totals,  amounting  in  1923  to  8  billion  cigarettes 
for  China  proper;  in  1937  only  110  million  cigarettes  were  imported. 

The  tobacco-manufacturing  industry  in  China  is  a  prolific  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Government,  and  the  potentialities  of  the  market  are  practically 
unlimited.  The  Chinese  are  inveterate  smokers,  and  the  demand  is  restricted 
only  by  their  low  purchasing  power,  the  cheapest  cigarettes  finding  by  far  the 
largest  market. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Imports  of  wheat  into  China  during  1937  were  only  50  per  cent  as  great  as 
the  total  imports  of  1936,  and  the  figures  for  1935  were  considerably  higher, 
as  shown  in  the  appended  schedule.  Australia  supplied  the  entire  demand. 
In  recent  years  Canadian  wheat  cannot,  apparently,  be  made  attractive  to 
the  Chinese  importers  on  a  price  basis. 


China's  Wheat  Imports,  1935  to  1937 

1935  1936  1937 

Quintals    G.U.  Quintals  G.U.  Quintals  G.U. 

Figures  in  Thousands 

Total  imports                                     5,209       19.821  1,168  5,252  430  2,654 

Australia                                        4,068       15,724  966  4,386  430  2,654 

Canada                                               10            48  32  139   

Other  countries     170  727   

As  was  the  case  with  rice,  the  Chinese  wheat  crop  of  1937  was  satis- 
factory, and  there  was  a  lessened  demand  for  this  commodity  from  Australia 
and  other  countries. 

Wheat  flour  was  imported  during  the  past  three  years  as  follows:  510,000 
quintals  (3-2  million  g.u.)  in  1935,  310,068  quintals  (2  million  g.u.)  in  1936, 
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and  303,865  quintals  (2-7  million  g.u.)  in  1937.  A  report  on  the  wheat  and 
flour  trade  of  Central  and  North  China  for  1937  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1766  (December  4,  1937) . 

SILK,  INCLUDING  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

Imports  under  this  classification  showed  an  increase  in  1937,  the  total 
value  being  6  million  g.u.  as  against  4-1  million  g.u.  in  1936.  It  so  happens 
that  artificial  silk  yarn  is  an  item  in  which  considerable  smuggling  is  done,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  included  in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  returns,  In  1936 
the  Customs  Preventive  Service  estimated  that  4  million  kilo®  of  rayon  yarn 
were  smuggled  into  China,  and  probably  a  similar  quantity  entered  the  country 
in  like  fashion  in  1937.  The  rayon  manufacturing  industry  is  by  way  of 
becoming  an  important  addition  to  the  textile  industry  of  China,  and  plans 
were  under  way  for  a  promising  expansion,  but  hostilities  have  retarded  any 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

OTHER  GROUPS 

The  remaining  commodity  groups  do  not  call  for  detailed  comment,  but 
in  some  of  them  is  found  further  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  local  manufac- 
turers to  meet  domestic  requirements.  The  tariff  protection  afforded  Chinese 
manufacturers  is  a  substantial  one,  and  labour  is  so  cheap  that  in  lines  where 
it  is  an  important  item  of  cost  the  local  manufacturers  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  overseas  suppliers. 

Coal  continues  to  be  an  important  item  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  China 
has  large  coal  resources  and  produces  a  substantial  tonnage  annually.  Imports 
of  coal  in  1937  were  valued  at  2-2  million  g.u.  as  against  2-8  million  g.u.  in 
1936;  the  1935  imports,  however,  were  valued  at  4-5  million  g.u.  French 
Indo-Ohina  is  the  most  important  supplier  of  coal  to  this  market,  and  Shanghai 
is  the  port  of  entry  for  half  the  imports. 

SUNDRIES 

This  group  covers  a  wide  range  of  imports,  and  the  impressive  total  value 
of  42-2  million  g.u.  was  recored  in  1937,  which,  however,  was  rather  more  than 
a  decrease  of  10  million  g.u.  as  compared  with  1936.  A  record  figure  of  53-1 
million  g.u.  was  the  total  for  the  sundries  group  in  1936  as  compared  with 
37-6  million  g.u.  for  1935.  Aeroplanes,  munitions,  and  military  supplies  are 
included  under  the  general  classification  of  "  miscellaneous  goods  and  sundries 
n.o.r."  Purchases  under  this  sub-item  in  1936,  valued  at  34  million  g.u.,  were 
exceptionally  high  and  were  also  considerable  in  1937,  being  valued  at  23-8 
million  g.u. 

China's  Principal  Imports  from  Canada 

The  bulk  of  China's  imports  from  Canada  is  confined  to  only  a  few  items 
which,  however,  are  highly  important  in  the  general  export  trade  of  the 
Dominion.  The  following  table  shows  China's  imports  from  Canada  by  main 
commodity  groups  for  the  years  1936  and  1937.  Quantities,  where  available, 
and  values  are  given  for  each  important  item.  In  the  right-hand  column,  for 
comparative  purposes,  is  shown  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  this  table  has  been  referred  to  several  times  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  analysing  Canada's  exports  to  China  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
country  is  an  open  market,  and  thus  many  manufacturing  industries,  whose 
success  in  some  overseas  market  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  margin  of  tariff 
preference  accorded  them  cannot  hope  to  achieve  comparable  success  in  China. 
The  objective  of  the  Chinese  trade  is  towards  cheaper  products  and  lower 
prices,  and  the  market  is  therefore  exceedingly  competitive. 
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China's  Principal  Imports  from  Canada,  1936-1937 

(All  figures  are  in  thousands  unless  otherwise  stated;  where  figures  are  not  given  they  are 

either  unavailable  or  negligible.) 

Quantity  Equivalents. — One  cubic  metre  equals  roughly  424  ft.  b.m.;  one 


kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;    one  quintal 
are  roughly  the  equivalent  of  one  short  ton 
gold  unit  equals  U.S.S0.67. 


equals  220  pounds;   nine  quintals 
one  litre  equals  1-76  pint;  one 


Total  imports  of  all  kinds  

Timber  of  all  kinds  

Hardwood  logs  

Softwood  logs  

Sawn  hardwood  

Sawn  softwood  

Manufactured  softwood  

Railway  sleepers  

Timber  n.o.r  

Books,  maps,  paper  and  wood-pulp  . . 
Books,  music,  newspapers,  period- 
icals, etc  

Common  printing  and  newsprint  . . 

Kraft  paper  

Paper  n.o.r  

Wood-pulp  

Paperware  and  all  articles  made  of 

paper,  n.o.r  

Metals  and  ores  

Aluminium  (not  including  foil)  . .  . 

Lead,  pigs  or  bars  

Zinc  

Cereals  and  flour  

Wheat  

Cereals,  n.o.r  

Flour  of  wheat  

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  . . 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  

Medicines,  drugs,  etc.,  n.o.r  

Fishery  and  sea  products  

Salted  herring  

Machinery  and  tools  

Printing,  bookbinding,  and  paper- 
making  machinery  and  parts  . . 

Machinery  and  parts  n.o.r  

Vehicles  and  vessels  

Motor  cars  and  buses  (inch  chassis) 
Animal  products,  canned  goods  and 
groceries   

Cream  and  milk,  evaporated  . . 
Foodstuffs,  canned  or  in  any  other 

packing,  n.o.r  

Confectionery  

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  similar 

products  

Animal    products    and  groceries, 

n.o.r  

Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures  . . 


Needles,  n.o.: 
Wines,  beers, 
etc  


spirits,  table-waters, 


Total  all 

1936  1937  Countries 

Cub.  Met.    G.U.    Cup.  Met.    G.U.  G.U. 
Figures  in  Thousands  Unless  Otherwise  Stated 


Whisky,  in  bottles  . . 
Wines,  spirits  and  beer,  n.o.r., 


8,756 

7,515 

420,607 

3,922 

2,378 

10,246 

13.0 

153 

5.6 

91 

1,552 

74.4 

762 

68.3 

747 

2,651 

2.1 

19 

333 

141.8 

1,731 

67.7 

1,047 

2,747 

20.5 

342 

10.0 

214 

426 

Pieces 

Pieces 

869 

8 90' 

198 

274 

2,009 

25 

4 

143 

1,775 

1,941 

28,723 

• :  •  •  . 

2 

0 . 4 

2,688 

(Quintals 

V  •  •  , 
Quintals 

209 

1,287 

182 

1,404 

9,005 

18.4 

'201 

26 

341 

l'319 

19 

35 

1^586 

41 

2591 

24 

153 

1,157 

13 

2 

4,063 

1,028 

1,320 

57,908 

kilos 

Kilo's 

olO 

AftO 

oyz 

ovO 

i,zoy 

Quintals 

Quintals 

21.9 

266 

19.7 

397 

511 

23.7 

279 

24.5 

443 

1,711 

964 

746 

25,792 

31 '.6 

L39 

2,655 

1.2 

12 

'6!  3 

"*4 

256 

110.0 

810 

78.3 

738 

2,725 

354 

188 

26,977 

76!5 

338 

36 '.6 

176 

8,633 

8 

6 

4,840 

378 

5,823 

44.  *? 

930 

76  6 

342 

463 

59 

53 

28,588 

46 

592 

Q 

10,023 

55 

21 

18,524 

"  '  *  "  „ 

32 

36 

1  A* 

w 

1,  /  oz 

52 

31 

3,694 

Kiios 

Kiios 

57.5 

9 

42.3 

7 

258 

14 

6 

585 

4 

3 

289 

17.3 

4 

20.5 

4 

12 

7 

4 

429 

41 

59 

18,217 

Pieces 

Pieces 

227 

7 

390 

12 

185 

9 

6 

537 

Litres 

Litres 

3.4 

5 

2.1 

3 

63 

4 

3 

284 

*  Not  in  thousands. 
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China's  Principal  Imports  from  Canada,  1936-37 — Concluded 

Total  all 

1936  1937  Countries 

Cub.  Met.    G.U.    Cub.  Met.    G.U.  G.U. 
Figures  in  Thousands  Unless  Otherwise  Stated 

Hides,  leather  and  other  animal  sub- 


stances 

8 

Q 

if 

i,yoy 

Leather,  n.o.r.   (inc.  coloured) 

0.1 

yy  x 

.... 

1  .... 

4 

2,466 

Quintals 

Quintals 

0 . 004 

r\    r\r\        n  AO 

0.09  0.08 

1.5 

76 

Dyes,  pigments,  paints  and  varnishes 

1 

17 

16,305 

222 

326 

42,199 

Pieces 

Pieces 

9 

154  13 

239 

1,584 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  or 

accessories   

16 

19 

159 

6 

12  9 

19 

167 

5 

2 

331 

Animals,  living  

2 

15 

99 

Building  materials,  n.o.r  

2 

0.5 

416 

Imitation  leather  and  oilcloth  (not 

for  flooring)  

2 

7 

401 

Pairs 

1 

Pairs 

0.5 

142 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  (inc.  soles 

and  heels)  

0.6 

0.1  1 

0.5 

252 

2 

1 

676 

Miscellaneous  goods  and  sundries 

3 

2 

23.809 

Sundry  goods   carried   in  passen- 

13  ; 

6 

1,830 

A  further  analysis  of  China's  import  trade  from  Canada  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  statistical  summary  does  not  in  all  instances  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
trade.  For  example,  China's  imports  of  nickel  from  the  United  States  are 
substantial,  and  this  metal  is  of  'Canadian  origin.  Items  transhipped  from 
Japanese  ports  and  Hongkong,  which  will  be  more  pronounced  in  the  1938 
figures  than  in  1937,  due  to  the  hostilities  which  necesisitated  a  general  diversion 
of  cargoes  from  Shanghai,  also  tend  to  distort  the  statistical  evidence.  It  may 
be  stated  definitely,  however,  that  four  groups,  namely,  timber  products,  paper 
and  pulp,  metals  and  ores,  and  cereals  constitute  roughly  90  per  cent  of  Canada's 
sales  to  China,  and,  taking  a  long-term  viewpoint,  it  is  probable  that  Canada's 
trade  will  continue  in  these  natural  products,  and  the  industrial  advancement  of 
China  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  market  for  imported  material  for  manu- 
facture which  are  not  obtainable  locally. 

Business  conditions  consequent  upon  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities  are  un- 
favourable at  the  present  time  for  local  importing  firms,  and  the  trading  pros- 
pects are  uncertain.  The  Central  Government  authorities  have  recently  intro- 
duced exchange  control,  which  may  seriously  hamper  import  trade  in  Shanghai, 
and  North  China,  being  under  Japanese  control,  is  in  an  unfavourable  position  so 
far  as  import  and  export  trade  is  concerned.  The  foreign  trade  of  China  in 
1938  is  bound  to  be  unsettled,  and  unsatisfactory  from  many  angles.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  is  full  of  interesting  possibilities,  and  the  period  of  rehabilitation, 
which  must  eventually  follow  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  should  offer 
increased  opportunities  to  Canadian  exporters  of  primary  products  and  essential 
material  required  for  reconstruction  purposes. 
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TRADE  AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN   SIAM,  1937 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  tical  equals  $0.45  Canadian  at  current  exchange;   one  metric  ton  equals  2,205 
pounds  or  1,000  kilograms) 

Singapore,  March  21,  1938.— Over  80  per  cent  of  Siam's  15,000,000  people 
are  dependent  upon  the  rice  crop,  and  with  this  important  fact  in  mind,  1937 
must  be  described  as  a  discouraging  year  for  the  kingdom.  The  rice  crop  suf- 
fered severe  damage  and,  even  though  the  tonnage  available  for  export  was 
considerably  reduced,  the  demand  in  export  markets  was  still  not  sufficient  to 
move  the  crop.  During  the  opening  weeks  of  the  year,  foreign  trade  was 
above  the  1936  level  and  gave  every  cause  for  an  optimistic  outlook.  In  the 
first  quarter,  however,  the  Cuban  Government  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  rice 
imports,  which  resulted  in  a  fall  in  price  despite  the  confirmed  knowledge  that 
the  Siamese  rice  crop  would  be  reduced,  and  several  rice  mills  were  closed  as  a 
result. 

As  the  year  progressed  the  situation  became  even  less  encouraging  and  there 
was  a  drop  of  one  cent  Canadian  in  the  value  of  the  tical  late  in  June,  the 
first  reverse  suffered  by  the  Siamese  unit  of  currency  in  many  years.  How- 
ever, as  the  tical  is  linked  to  sterling  at  a  fixed  ratio,  it  declined  by  only  the 
amount  of  its  set  limits  and  soon  recovered  its  normal  value.  Another  factor 
contributing  to  Siam's  unfavourable  position  in  the  year  under  review  was 
the  devaluation  of  the  French  franc  and  with  it  a  devaluation  of  the  piastre 
of  French  Indo-China,  one  of  Siam's  closest  markets, 

Business  Conditions 

With  a  reduction  in  the  country's  income  from  rice  exports,  collections 
became  slower  and  credit  tighter;  there  were  no  serious  bankruptcies,  how- 
ever. 

The  trouble  in  China  had  no  serious  effect  on  Siam's  volume  of  trade, 
although  rice  exports  direct  to  that  country's  ports  declined  due  to  their 
being  blockaded.  Imports  of  Japanese  goods  into  Siam  were  restricted  as  a 
result  of  the  boycott  imposed  by  the  Chinese  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  which 
controls  the  bulk  of  distribution  in  Siam. 

The  future  is  none  too  bright,  as  the  forecasts  for  the  1938  crop  indicate 
that  it  will  probably  be  no  better  than  that  of  1937.  As  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, Siam  depends  upon  the  production  of  her  peasant  farmers,  whose  efforts 
are  at  present  hindered  by  an  almost  hopeless  burden  of  indebtedness.  Efforts 
are  being  made  through  a  co-operative  movement  to  ease  this  burden,  but  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  relief  will  be  achieved  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
damage  to  the  crops  in  1937  resulted  mainly  from  droughts,  and  it  is  feared 
that  this  condition  results  from  the  deforestation  of  the  up-country  districts 
and  might  therefore  become  recurrent. 

Favourable  Factors 

While  the  review  thus  far  has  had  to  do  only  with  the  unfavourable  side 
of  the  situation,  there  are  some  favourable  factors.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
hopeful  position  of  the  tin  and  rubber  industries,  which  are  becoming  of  increas- 
ing importance  to  Siam.  The  export  of  these  commodities  is  mainly  from  the 
provincial  ports,  so  that  while  the  trade  of  Bangkok,  which  formerly  handled 
almost  100  per  cent  of  the  country's  foreign  trade,  was  reduced  in  1937,  that 
of  the  other  ports  is  growing  steadily.  In  the  past  it  was  possible  to  estimate 
Siam's  economic  condition  in  terms  of  that  of  the  city  of  Bangkok,  but  if  the 
present  tendency  continues  this  will  not  be  possible  in  the  future. 
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Government  Activities 


Despite  the  discouragements  of  1937,  the  political  situation  was  calm.  The 
Government  is  continuing  its  program  for  the  advancement  of  the  country, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  five  years  since  the  govern- 
mental system  was  converted  from  an  absolute  monarchy  to  a  constitutional 
form.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  diversify  the  production  of  the  country,  and 
encouragement,  with  subsidies  in  some  cases,  is  being  offered  to  producers  of 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  products.  A  degree  of  industrialization 
is  also  being  sought  and  is  being  achieved  almost  entirely  through  the  aid  of 
government  funds. 

During  1937  some  fourteen  trade  treaties  were  in  process  of  being  negoti- 
ated or  were  concluded — with  Great  Britain,  France  (mainly  with  respect  to 
French  Indo-China) ,  Japan,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  five-year  road-building  plan,  involving  an  expenditure  of  some 
Can. $15,000,000  on  thirty  highways  totalling  over  1,850  miles,  was  hampered 
by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  local  labour.  The  only  labour  available  is  that 
of  the  peasant  farmers,  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  their  rice  fields  when  they 
require  attention.  The  Government  has  therefore  concluded  that  much  of  this 
manual  labour  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  machinery. 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  Bangkok  harbour  were  brought  nearer  to 
commencement.  For  many  years  now  this  important  port  has  lacked 
adequate  docking  and  handling  facilities.  The  new  plans  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions,  and  a  sum  has  been  appropriated  in  the  1938-39  budget 
for  starting  the  work.  It  is  reported  that  Japanese  engineers  may  be  given 
the  contract. 


Despite  past  political  difficulties  and  a  succession  of  unsatisfactory  years 
in  the  rice  industry,  the  finances  of  Siam  continue  to  be  sound,  and  the  country 
has  consistently  had  a  balanced  budget,  usually  a  surplus.  The  budget  for 
1937-38  was  no  exception,  although  there  were  some  unusual  capital  expendi- 
tures which  were  charged  to  the  treasury  reserve.  The  budget  for  1938-39 
estimates  revenue  at  109,500,000  ticals  (Can.$49,275,000)  and  expenditures  at 
almost  the  same  amount.  Capital  and  supplementary  expenditures  amounting 
to  a  further  Can.$9,900,000  will  be  charged  to  the  treasury  reserve.  The 
treasury  reserve  amounts  to  67,600,000  ticals  ($30,520,000).  The  external 
national  debt,  held  mainly  in  Great  Britain,  amounts  to  some  $35,000,000,  and 
the  national  debt  held  within  the  country  to  $4,500,000. 

The  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  141,230,000 
ticals,  which  shows  no  change  as  compared  with  the  close  of  1936  but  is 
35,000,000  ticals  more  than  at  the  close  of  1934.  The  reserve  against  this 
currency  totals  162,000,000  ticals,  of  which  118,000,000  is  in  sterling  securities 
and  the  remainder  in  coinage. 


The  total  trade  showed  only  a  slight  increase  over  1936,  with  imports  up 
but  exports  and  the  balance  of  trade  reduced.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  trade,  imports,  exports,  and  balance  of  trade  for  the  past  three  years  and 
for  1929  for  purposes  of  comparison: — 


Government  Finances 


Foreign  Trade 


Total  Trade  Imports      Exports  Trade  Balance 


Figures  in  1,000  Ticals 


1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 


368,031  179,650  188.382  8,732 

266,270  107,601  158,669  51,068 

281,746  108,611  173,135  64,524 

281,920  114,873  167,047  52,174 
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Exports 

The  following  table  shows  the  main  exports  for  the  last  three  years  as 
compared  with  the  year  1929: — 


1929            1935  1936  1937 

Figures  in  1,000  Ticals 

Rice                                                   143,423  91,685  100,176  71,494 

Tin  ore                                                13,433  23,211  35,167  40,904 

Rubber                                                  3,103  12,338  18,002  27,060 

Teak                                                    11,663          4,285  6,727  8,835 

Other  goods                                          33,318  27.149  24,844  18,754 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of  rice  exports  decreased  by  30  per  cent 
but  that  this  decrease  was  almost,  balanced  by  increases  in  the  values  of  tin 
ore  and  rubber. 

The  principal  destinations  for  Siam's  products  are  Singapore,  Penang  and 
Hongkong — all  transhipment  ports  and  therefore  not  truly  indicating  the 
ultimate  consuming  market.  Thus,  Siam's  exports  to  Canada,  mainly  rice,  are 
frequently  credited  to  one  of  these  transhipment  ports,  and  Siamese  statistics, 
therefore,  are  not  an  accurate  indication  of  the  trade.  While  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  returns  are  an  equally  unreliable  basis  for  the  same  reason,  they 
give  a  fairer  indication.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1937,  Canada's 
imports  from  Siam  were  valued  at  $158,000,  the  same  as  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1936. 

RICE 

The  Siamese  rice  crop  year  commences  in  December,  and  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  November,  1937,  exports  amounted  to  only  926,800  tons  as 
compared  with  1,631,800  tons  to  the  end  of  November,  1936,  and  1,842,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1934.  Thus  for  the  year  under  review  the  quantity 
exported  was  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  volume  recorded  three  years 
ago,  but  encouragement  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  the  total  value  as 
compared  with  that  for  1934  declined  by  only  23  per  cent.  The  price  rose  to 
71  ticals  per  unit  in  November,  1937,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  61  ticals 
in  1936.  As  stated  previously,  the  forecasts  for  the  1938  crop  are  not  hopeful, 
and  unless  some  fortuitous  circumstance  intervenes,  the  prospects  for  Siam's 
principal  export  crop,  the  main  source  of  income  for  the  majority  of  her  people, 
are  not  bright. 

TIN 

With  a  quota  of  18,500  tons  under  the  International  Restriction  Agree- 
ment, Siam  has  been  able  to  enjoy  unlimited  exploitation  of  her  tin  resources. 
She  was  behind  in  her  exportable  quota  for  the  year  under  review,  but  it  will 
be  noted  from  a  foregoing  table  that  the  value  of  tin  exports  increased  by  over 
15  per  cent. 

RUBBER 

Under  the  International  Rubber  Restriction  Agreement,  Siam  has  been 
able  to  produce  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity,  and  the  value  of  her  exports  of 
this  commodity  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  1937. 

TEAK 

There  was  a  recovery  in  the  volume  and  price  of  teak  exports  as  com- 
pared with  recent  years,  but  some  fears  are  entertained  for  the  future  of  this 
industry.  Exploitation  by  private  companies  operating  on  short-term  con- 
cessions has  depleted  the  reserves,  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  timber  being 
cut  have  greatly  diminished. 

Exports  of  other  goods — cattle,  salt  fish,  sticklac,  etc. — showed  a  decline 
of  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  1936.  These  exports  have  been  declining 
steadily  for  a  number  of  years.    The  principal  reason  is  the  occurrence  of 
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cattle  diseases,  which  have  greatly  restricted  Siamese  exports  of  live  beef  to 
Singapore  and  other  nearby  markets. 

Imports 

Despite  the  unfavourable  rice  crop  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the 
country's  income,  imports  increased  by  5-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  1936 
and  1935.  The  sources  of  supply  were  unchanged  and,  although  imports  from 
Japan  were  somewhat  reduced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  due  to  the  boy- 
cott, that  country  is  still  the  source  of  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  imported 
goods.  The  next  important  sources  of  supply  are  the  transhipment  ports  Singa- 
pore, Hongkong,  and  Penang,  followed  by  Netherlands  India,  Germany,  China, 
and  the  United  States. 

Canada's  share  is  negligible.  Siamese  returns  are  not  yet  available  for 
the  period  under  review,  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1937,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  returns  reveal  that  exports  from  Canada  to  Siam  totalled 
in  value  $15,576  as  compared  with  $7,294  for  the  previous  year.  The  principal 
exports  from  Canada  during  that  period  were:  rubber  belting  ($5,066)  ;  catsup, 
sauces,  etc.  ($1,488) ;  canned  milk  ($4,428) ;  medicinal  preparations  ($875) ; 
and  rubber  hose  ($800) . 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS   OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

The  following  is  a  selected  list  of  imports  into  Siam  with  quantities  and 
values  for  the  years  1937,  1936,  and  1935  respectively  (values  in  ticals  are  shown 
within  parentheses) : — 

Biscuits.— 1937,  81,500  kg.  (139.297);  1936,  50,061  kg.  (81.369);  1935,  84,303  kg.  (113,574). 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  with  some  imports  from  Singapore 
and  Hongkong.  The  downward  tendency  under  this  heading  was  arrested  during  1937,  and 
it  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value. 

Conned  Sardine*.— 1937.  1.710,635  kg.  (398,653) ;  1936,  1.690,115  kg.  (346,048);  1935. 
2,110.815  kg.  (408.159).    Japan  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

Canned  Salmon.— 1937,  3.764  kg.  (4.521);  1936.  2.798  kg.  (2,759)  ;  1935,  1,549  kg.  (1,242). 
Quantity  and  value  increased  by  almost  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  1936  and  showed  a 
marked  improvement  over  1935.  Japan  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  supplier  for  most  of  the  better  qualities. 

Canned  Fish,  Other  Sorts.— 1937,  75,517  kg.  (37,665) ;  1936,  85,964  kg.  (41,595) ;  1935. 
76,536  kg.  (39,562).    This  heading  includes  mainly  cheap  packs  of  Japanese  origin. 

Wheat  Flour.— 1937,  10,437,499  kg.  (1,156,327);  1936,  14,521.638  kg.  (1,293,864);  1935, 
10,237,537  kg.  (839,561).  Both  quantity  and  value  were  reduced  in  1937.  Australia  sup- 
plies almost  100  per  cent  of  the  imports. 

Canned  Milk  (a)  Condensed  Sweetened.— 1937,  8,858,463  kg.  (2,634.026) ;  1936,  8,152,810 
kg.  (2,205.579);  1935,  6,038,548  kg.  (1.724.666). 

(b)  Evaporated  Unsweetened.— 1937.  1.448,572  kg.  (429,584);  1936,  1,392,662  kg.  (385- 
594);  1935,  1,332,108  kg.  (393,611).  European  supplies  have  the  advantage  of  lower  freights, 
and  Canadian  prices  are  not  competitive. 

(c)  Sterilized  Natural— 1937,  65,680  kg.  (33,057);  1936,  56,593  kg.  (30,541);  1935, 
64,596  kg.  (36,444). 

(d)  Powdered  Whole.— 1937,  64.432  kg.  (121,173);  1936,  52.235  kg.  (100,275);  1935, 
50,045  kg.  (99,311). 

(e)  Other.— 1937,  82.333  kg.  (159,371);  1936,  66,014  kg.  (132.877);  1935,  54.921  kg. 
(120,143). 

Motor  Cars.— 1937,  952  units  (1,481,439);  1936,  754  units  (1,099.060);  1935,  557  units 
(888,222).  The  Singapore  assembly  plant  of  a  large  Canadian  motor  car  manufacturer  enjoys 
a  good  share  of  this  business. 

Motor  Car  Tires.— 1937,  13,799  units  (421,897);  1936,  12,471  units  (347,370);  1935, 
13,430  units  (402,520). 

Hosiery  of  Silk.— 1937,  5,923  ticals;  1936,  6,401  ticals;  1935,  7,908  ticals. 

Hosiery  of  Cotton.— 1937,  170,886  ticals;   1936,  203,035  ticals;   1935,  325,611  ticals. 

Machinery  Belting .—1937 ,  60,462  kg.  (367,635) ;  1936,  94,833  kg.  (138,025) ;  1935,  87,596 
kg.  (144,535). 

Paper  of  All  Kinds,  Unprinted.— 1937,  9,005,133  kg.  (1.549,040) ;  1936,  8,343,863  kg. 
(1,253,441);  1935,5,810,195  kg.  (969,155). 
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EGYPT'S  NEWSPRINT  TRADE 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Egyptian  pound  (£E.)  equals  about  $5.12;  1  kilogram  equals  2-2 
pounds;  one  centimetre  equals  0-39  inch;  one  square  metre  equals  10-76 
square  feet;  one  gram  equals  0-0357  ounce.] 

Cairo,  March  30,  1938. — In  anticipation  of  increasing  prices  and  difficulties 
in  obtaining  deliveries,  Egyptian  importers  of  newsprint  purchased  heavily  in 
the  first  part  of  1937,  and  the  market  became  overstocked;  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  the  demand  was  for  small  quantities  only.  For  the  whole  twelve- 
month period  imports  were  somewhat  higher  in  both  volume  and  value  than  in 
1936.  At  the  end  of  the  year  important  stocks  were  on  hand,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  imports  in  1938  will  show  a  decline.  Dullness  has  prevailed  in  the  news- 
print trade  since  the  beginning  of  1938,  but  at  time  of  writing  a  renewed  interest 
is  in  evidence.  The  normal  needs  of  Egypt  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  10,000 
tons  per  year. 

In  1937,  as  heretofore,  Egypt's  total  requirements  of  newsprint  have  been 
satisfied  by  imports.  In  the  near  future,  however,  the  country  will  be  a 
producer,  as  it  is  intended  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  an  important 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  from  cotton  stalks.  The  move- 
ment is  sponsored  by  the  Misr  Bank,  the  site  has  been  bought,  plans  prepared, 
and  the  necessary  machinery  selected  in  Germany,  experts  from  that  country 
advising  on  the  scheme. 

Imports 

According  to  Egyptian  official  statistics,  imports  of  newsprint  into  Egypt 
in  1937  and  1936  were  distributed  as  follows: — 

1937  1936 
Kilos  £E.  Kilos  £E. 


Total   12,487,191  163.302  9,804,008  78,471 

Austria   463.006  6.807  126,770  1,279 

Belgium   45,741  70-8  104,000  903 

Finland                              . .  5,726,865  73,976  3,913,000  30,053 

Germany   1,820.243  23,680  1,238,000  11,131 

Netherlands   234,657  2,969  683,763  5,900 

Norway   236,293  3,147  612,966  4,575 

Sweden   2,942.328  36,892  2,869,454  21,895 

Canada   619,356  9,063   


After  an  absence  of  some  years,  Canadian  newsprint  was  again  in  the 
Egyptian  market  in  1937.  There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
Canada  entering  the  market  as  a  regular  supplier,  and  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  under  normal  conditions  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  up  to 
10s.  per  ton  more  for  Canadian  newsprint  than  for  the  Scandinavian  product. 
Should  it  be  possible  for  Canadian  mills  to  quote  on  that  basis,  Egypt  could 
probably  absorb  yearly  2,000  tons  of  newsprint  from  the  Dominion.  Transport 
costs  are  an  important  factor  in  this  connection;  present  ocean  freight  rates 
from  Scandinavian  ports  range  from  20s,  to  25s.  per  ton. 

Requirements  of  the  Market 

Newsprint  comes  to  this  market  in  rolls  of  from  70  to  173  centimetres  in 
width,  the  widths  in  greater  demand  being  70,  86-5,  130,  and  173  centimetres. 
The  more  common  weights  are  50,  52,  54,  and  55  grams  per  square  metre.  A 
good  average  quality  of  slightly  glazed  paper  is  wanted.  The  Egyptian  Customs 
stipulate  that  all  imported  newsprint,  to  be  dutiable  as  such,  must  bear  a 
continuous  watermark  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  5  centimetres  throughout 
the  roll,  weigh  between  45  and  80  grams  per  square  metre,  and  have  a  width 
of  not  less  than  35  centimetres. 
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Distribution 

Buying  is  effected  through  agents  working  on  a  commission  basis  and-  main- 
taining close  contact  with  their  principals  by  cable,  relations  between  agents  and 
buyers  being  established  through  close  personal  contact.  The  financial  standing 
of  "the  principal  agents  is  considered  first  class.  Their  strong  position  enables 
them,  in  the  not  infrequent  case  of  a  buyer  being  unable  to  take  up  his  shipping 
documents  on  arrival,  to  assist  him  with  the  necessary  cash,  this  being  con- 
sidered a  banking  transaction,  in  which  the  shippers  are  not  concerned. 

Terms  of  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  in  Canada  are  generally  accepted;  in 
some  cases,  the  advantage  of  cash  against  documents  is  extended. 

Quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  are  essential. 

Customs  Duty 

The  duty  imposed  on  newsprint  imported  into  Egypt  is  40  milliemes  (about 
$0.20)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin, 
plus  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value. 

CONDITIONS   IN   MEXICO   IN  1937 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  peso  equals  U.S. $0.27;   one  metric  ton  equals  2.204  pounds;   one  kilo  equals  2-2 
pounds;    one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres) 

Mexico  City,  April  15,  1938. — The  year  1987  opened  with  the  same  high 
level  of  industrial  activity,  prosperity  and  commercial  optimism  which  had 
been  experienced  in  Mexico  during  the  several  preceding  years,  but  towards  the 
end  of  May  a  decline  was  noted.  Strikes  and  labour  troubles  in  the  leading 
industries  and  enterprises  seriously  affected  production  and  transportation.  By 
the  end  of  July  it  became  more  intense  following  the  promulgation  of  a  series 
of  decrees  providing  for  the  socialization  of  large  sections  of  the  country's 
economic  activities. 

As  a  result  of  a  prolonged  strike  among  the  workers  in  the  Poza  Rica 
petroleum  fields,  for  higher  wages  and  other  benefits,  a  fuel  shortage  ensued 
that  forced  a  number  of  large  manufacturing  industries  to  close  down.  The 
expectation  that  the  Government  commission  created  to  deal  with  this  situation 
would  make  some  announcement  of  a  decision  as  to  the  ability  of  the  oil  com- 
panies to  pay  the  increased  wages  and  remuneration  to  their  employees,  tended 
to  increase  tension  in  all  quarters,  while  at  the  same  time  the  metallic  reserves 
of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  declined  from  60  per  cent  at  the  end  of  June  to  45  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  December. 

As  the  year  went  on,  Federal  Government  reserves  began  to  show  a  still 
sharper  decline,  necessitating  the  curtailment  of  expenditures,  which  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  had  been  extremely  heavy,  while  remittances  of  funds  abroad 
together  with  a  severe  contraction  of  bank  credits  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
funds  available  for  internal  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  By  the  latter 
part  of  November  a  slight  check  to  the  general  business  decline  was  experi- 
enced, but  with  no  similar  relaxation  in  credit  restrictions,  the  outlook  for  1938 
became  generally  unfavourable. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  experienced  an  exceptionally  unfavourable  year.  The  staple 
food  crops  of  the  country,  corn  and  beans,  were  extremely  poor  and  much  below 
the  average  of  previous  years.  The  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  from  250,000 
to  275,000  metric  tons  as  compared  with  370,000  metric  tons  in  1936,  necessi- 
tating the  importation  under  government  control  of  sufficient  wheat  to  supply 
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the  deficiency.  Sugar  and  sesame  crops  were  from  8  to  10  per  cent  below 
the  corresponding  harvests  in  1936. 

Cotton  production  for  the  year  also  showed  a  decrease,  being  approximately 
300,000  bales  as  compared  with  373,000  bales  (230  kilos)  in  1936.  The  prin- 
cipal 'shortage  was  experienced  in  the  Laguna  district,  where  the  Government 
had  taken  over  privately  owned  irrigated  lands  in  the  latter  part  of  1936,  dis- 
tributing them  to  farmer  tenants.  This  plan  required  the  advance  of  consider- 
able sums  by  the  Government  to  the  farmers  to  put  in  their  crops,  and  there- 
fore the  State  was  naturally  concerned  when  world  prices  of  cotton  began  to 
slump,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  fix  an  internal  price  of  14  cents  a 
pound  to  assist  in  reimbursing  the  Government  for  its  advances  in  the  Laguna, 
while  the  domestic  sales  tax  on  cotton  was  also  increased  to  help  offset  the 
losses. 

Coffee  exports  also  showed  a  decline  from  1936,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  an  increase  in  banana  shipments. 

Socialization  of  the  Land 

Throughout  1937  the  President  was  actively  engaged  in  a  program  of  land 
distribution  and  the  organization  of  rural  communities  for  collective  farming 
under  governmental  supervision.  From  the  time  the  present  head  of  the  republic, 
President  Cardenas,  took  office  on  November  10,  1934,  up  to  August  31,  1937, 
it  was  announced  that  9,764,140  hectares  of  land  had  been  distributed  among 
the  agrarians  as  compared  with  8.150,842  prior  to  his  assuming  office,  a  total 
of  17,914,982  hectares  since  1915.  The  most  important  item  under  this  program, 
in  1937,  was  the  division  of  the  henequen  lands  in  Yucatan,  where  13  grants 
were  made  from  the  irrigated  lands  in  the  Yaqui  Valley.  More  than  245,000 
acres  were  similarly  distributed  in  the  Mexicali  Valley  of  Lower  California,  and 
18  colonies  of  army  veterans  as  agrarians  were  created  in  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas,  In  the  Laguna  district,  where  distribution  began 
in  October,  1936,  division  of  the  lands  was  completed,  more  than  250  grants 
having  been  made.  To  finance  the  new  communities,  as  well  as  their  social  and 
economic  village  organizations,  the  Ejidal  Bank  was  credited  with  the  sum  of 
76,176,271  pesos  ear-marked  in  the  government  budget  of  1937  for  that  purpose. 

Industrial  Activity 

Throughout  the  year  the  construction  and  building  of  public  works  was 
most  active,  as  a  result  of  which  the  steel  and  cement  industries  experienced 
similar  activity.  The  cigarette  and  woollen  textile  industries  also  prospered. 
The  tire  manufacturing  industry  experienced  some  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
demand  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  necessitating  plant  extensions, 
but  in  the  last  quarter  the  demand  for  their  product  seemed  to  weaken.  On  the 
other  hand,  prolonged  strikes  in  the  cotton-weaving  mills  affected  these  indus- 
tries adversely,  but  at  the  same  time  enabled  other  manufacturers  to  supply 
the  market  without  the  accumulation  of  stocks.  Certain  other  manufacturing 
industries,  because  of  labour  unrest  and  troubles  which  brought  on  fuel  short- 
ages, were  forced  to  close  down. 

Petroleum  Situation 

In  May  and  June,  petroleum  production  was  brought  to  a  standstill  because 
of  a  strike  of  the  workers  in  the  petroleum  fields  for  wage  increases.  Tentative 
offers  made  by  the  oil  companies  were  not  deemed  sufficient,  but  the  syndicate 
of  workers  voted  that  work  be  resumed  pending  an  economic  investigation  by 
the  Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  as  to  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  oil 
companies  to  pay  the  wages  and  benefits  demanded  by  the  workers. 
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On  December  18  a  decision  adverse  to  the  companies  was  given.  The 
legality  of  this  decision  was  appealed  by  the  oil  companies  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  on  December  31,  1937,  a  decision  was  still  awaited. 

In  March  a  new  federal  petroleum  company  was  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  December  it  was  announced  that  drilling  activities  on  national 
reserves  would  be  begun.  A  contract  was  made  in  November  with  the  Aguila 
Oil  Company  whereby  the  Government  granted  titles  to  "  confirmatory  "  and 
"  ordinary  "  concessions  in  return  for  a  participation  in  the  production  ranging 
from  15  to  35  per  cent  of  the  gross  output,  while  the  Aguila  Company  agreed 
to  withdraw  suits  which  impeded  the  Government's  drilling  on  certain  lands 
which  the  oil  company  claimed  as  reserves. 

Government  and  Economic  Activities 

Some  of  the  more  important  interventions  in  economic  activities  by  the 
Government  throughout  the  year  were  as  follows: — 

Under  a  decree  effective  June  24,  it  was  prohibited  to  import  into  Mexico, 
except  under  licence  from  the  Department  of  National  Economy,  oil  silk  and 
rayon  or  thread,  and  machinery  for  weaving  and  knitting  silk  and  rayon. 

Effective  June  25,  a  decree  was  published  whereby  control  was  established 
over  the  production,  distribution  and  prices  of  all  commodities  which  might  be 
declared  by  the  Department  of  National  Economy  to  be  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. 

On  June  24  a  decree  was  promulgated  providing  for  the  expropriation  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the  expropriation  law 
of  November  23,  1936. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank  was  set  up  on  June  28,  the  Federal 
Government  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  paid-up  capital,  while  in  July  a  Workers 
Bank  was  created  to  finance  syndicates  of  employees  and  small  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  In  November  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank  formed  a  union 
of  exporters  of  candelilla  wax. 

Under  date  of  August  14,  1937,  a  decree  authorized  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Electrical  Commission  with  power  to  organize  and  administer  a  national 
system  of  electric  generation,  transmission  and  distribution,  with  preferential 
rights  to  water-power  over  private  interests.  In  November  the  commission  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  possibilities  of  constructing  a  generating  plant  at  Ixtapan- 
gongo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  State  of  Mexico,  with  a  view  to  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  light  and  power  in  the  Mexico  City  area,  as  the  generating 
facilities  of  the  public  utility  plant  now  supplying  that  region  had  reached  their 
limit  and  the  company  had  announced  that  no  new  contracts  would  be  made 
after  January  1,  1938. 

Foreign  Trade 

Imports  into  Mexico  for  the  first  six  months  of  1937  were  valued  at 
294,376,400  pesos  as  compared  with  223,315,711  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1936.  The  increase  may  be  largely  attributed  to  heavy  government  purchases 
of  machinery  and  equipment  in  connection  with  their  public  works  programs.  •  As 
usual,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier,  being  credited  with  more 
than  63  per  cent  of  the  total,  an  increase  over  1936  when  a  little  more  than 
59  per  cent  was  supplied.  Other  principal  sources  of  supply  were  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany. 

For  the  period  January  to  June,  1937,  the  exports  were  valued  at  426,694,500 
pesos  as  compared  with  408,170,700  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  The 
proportion  taken  by  the  United  States  was  almost  50  per  cent  in  1937  as  com- 
pared to  a  little  over  60  per  cent  in  1936. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  by  years 
since  1930,  including  the  first  six  months  of  1937.  Figures  for  the  last  half  of 
the  year  are  not  yet  available: — 


Total  Total  Excess  of 

Year                                                Imports  Exports  Exports 

1930    $350,178,416  $458,674,489  $108,496,073 

1931    216,585,416  399,711,314  183,125,898 

1932    180.912,211  304,697,177  123,784,966 

1933    244,475,056  364,967,039  120,491,983 

1934    333,973,908  643,710,297  309,736,389 

1935    406,136,234  750,292,490  344,156,256 

1936    464,142,705  775,313,330  311,170,625 

1937  (January- June)   294.376,427  426,694,503  132,318,076 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER 
THE  QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  at  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  April  2,  1938.  The  percentage 
of  quota  used  by  Canada  up  to  March  27,  1937,  is  likewise  given  for  compara- 
tive purposes: — 


Total  Quota 

Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)  ..  155,799  head 
Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  . .  51,933  head 

Dairy  cows   20,000  head 

Cream  1,500,000  gal. 

Seed  potatoes  750j000bush. 


Unmanufactured  lumber 
(Douglas  fir  and  Western 

hemlock)  250,000  M  ft. 

b.m. 


Red  cedar  shingles   916,246  sq. 

1  At  April  16,  1938. 

Imports  of  heavy  cattle  from  Mexico  for  the  period  under  review  reached 
11,382  head  as  against  14,006  head  for  the  comparable  period  of  last  year. 
Thus,  the  total  heavy  cattle  quota  so  far  absorbed  amounts  to  17  per  cent.  In  all 
other  categories  Canada  was  the  only  shipper  of  any  importance. 

The  seed  potato  quotas  begin  on  December  1,  whereas  all  other  quotas 
start  on  January  1. 

The  shingle  quota  is  for  the  first  six  months,  and  if  filled,  imports  of 
shingles  will  be  prohibited;  with  respect  to  the  other  commodities  the  quotas 
represent  the  limit  to  be  imported  at  the  reduced  rates  of  duty. 


Used  by  Canada 

1938 

1937 

Reduction  in 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Duty 

Amount 

to. Apr.  2 

to  Mar.  27 

3  to  2  cts. 

15,055 

9.7 

30.5 

per  lb. 

2|  to  1|  cts. 

12,116 

23.4 

30.8 

per  lb. 

3  to  14  cts. 

1,261 

6.3 

6.4 

per  lb. 

56%o  to  35  cts. 

4,267 

0.3 

1.0 

per  gal. 

75  to  60  cts. 

427,524 

57.0 

51.3 

per  100  lbs. 

Dec.  1  to  end 

of  February; 

45  cts.  Mar.  1 

to  Nov.  30 

$1  to  50  cts. 

45,241 

18.1 

6.3 

per  M  ft.  b.m. 

duty; 

$3  to  $1.50  tax 

Free 

794,894 

86. 81 
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UNITED   KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

DOOR  BOLTS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1777  (February  19,  1938),  the  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
writes  that  the  British  Government  have  now  adopted  an  Order  in  Council 
under  which  it  will  be  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  door  bolts 
of  iron  or  steel  unless  they  bear  an  indication  of  origin.  The  indication  of 
origin  must  be  stamped,  punched,  or  cast  on  each  bolt.  Where  door  bolts  are 
imported  in  cartons  or  similar  containers,  an  indication  or*  origin  must  also 
be  printed  or  stamped  on  such  cartons  or  containers  or  on  a  label  securely  affixed 
thereto  by  adhesive  means, 

The  order  is  the  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  1  Order,  1938, 
and  will  go  into  force  on  June  1,1938. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australia 

INCREASES  IN  GENERAL  TARIFF  TO  REPLACE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
cables  that  a  new  Australian  tariff  schedule,  effective  May  5,  is  confined  entirely 
to  increases  in  the  general  tariff  designed  to  substitute  protection  for  the  import 
restrictions  hitherto  operating  under  the  trade  diversion  act.  Goods  affected 
are  as  follows:  washing  machines,  electric  refrigerators,  fractional  horse-power 
electric  motors,  electric  fans,  wireless  valves,  certain  accessories  of  motor 
vehicles.  Average  increases  in  the  general  tariff  are  approximately  10  per  cent. 
All  United  States  items  hitherto  prohibited  entry  will  now  be  admitted  freely 
subject  to  application  Australian  Customs  on  arrival.  The  general  effect  is 
adequate  duties  to  meet  competition. 

The  trade  diversion  act  consisted  of  an  order,  effective  May  23,  1936,  pro- 
hibiting importation  of  various  articles  from  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire,  but  many  of  the  original  restrictions  were  removed  within  the  last  few 
months. 

LABELLING  OF  RUBBER- COVERED  WIRE 

The  Customs  (Prohibited  Imports)  Regulations  of  Australia  prohibit  the 
importation  of  articles  named  in  the  Third  Schedule  thereof  unless  conditions 
specified  in  respect  to  each  are  complied  with.  Item  14  of  the  schedule  covers 
"  rubber  covered  wire  "  except  vulcanized  indiarubber  insulated  electric  con- 
ductors of  all  sizes  up  to  and  including  19/12  legal  standard  wire  gauge  or  its 
equivalent  (not  including  "  flexibles  "  and  lead-covered  wires)  classifiable  as 
600  or  2,500  megohm  grade  or  class. 

As  regards  such  rubber-covered  wire  when  imported  it  is  required  that: 
"  There  shall  be  applied  to  each  coil,  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as  practicable, 
a  label  setting  out  in  prominent  and  legible  characters,  the  following  informa- 
tion: (a)  the  manufacturer's  name  and  address;  (b)  the  length  of  wire;  (c)  the 
date  of  manufacture;  id)  the  gauge  of  conductor;  and  (e)  the  insulation  resist- 
ance per  Statute  mile  after  twenty-four  hours'  immersion  in  water  at  sixty 

degrees  Fahrenheit  and  one  minute's  electrification  at  volts  (the  voltage 

to  be  plainly  marked  on  the  label),  or  details  of  the  test  voltage  applied,  or 
other  definite  and  comprehensive  description  of  quality." 
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A  decision  of  the  Australian  Customs  Department  issued  on  February  18, 
1938,  is  as  follows: — 

Approval  has  been  given  to  the  acceptance,  as  reasonably  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  Item  14  of  the  Third  Schedule  to  the  Customs  (Prohibited  Imports)  Regulations 
of  flexible  electric  insulated  wire  packed  in  cartons  and  labelled  in  the  following  manner: 

The  coil  is  placed  in  the  carton  and  one  end  is  threaded  through  two  holes  in  the  side 
of  the  carton.  A  tape,  which  is  securely  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  coil,  is  then  drawn  through 
a  vent  in  the  top  of  the  carton  and  a  label  bearing  the  required  trade  description  is  then 
securely  gummed  over  the  vent  and  the  tape,  leaving  the  end  of  the  tape  protruding. 

To  remove  the  wire  from  the  carton  the  tape  is  pulled  and  the  label  broken.  The  wire 
may  then  be  drawn  through  the  side  of  the  carton. 

New  Zealand 

DUTIES  ON  LEATHER  GLOVES 

The  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  in  London  has  received  advice 
that,  as  from  April  8,  1938,  the  New  Zealand  duty  on  imports  of  gloves, 
wholly  or  principally  of  leather,  under  the  trade  agreement  with  Belgium,  has 
been  increased  from  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  New  Zealand  rate  of  duty  on  imports  from.  Belgium  under  the  trade 
agreement  applies  also  to  imports  of  similar  goods  from  fourteen  other  "most 
favoured"  countries,  viz:  Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt, 
Finland,  Germany,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  gloves,  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally of  leather,  will  now  be  as  follows: — 

On  gloves  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Crown  colonies,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
On  gloves  from  Canada  or  Australia,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
On  gloves  from  "most  favoured"  countries,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
On  gloves  from  other  non-British  countries,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  surtax  of 
22^  per  cent  of  duty  (61i  per  cent). 

Newfoundland 

VALUATION    FOR   DUTY  PURPOSES 

The  Newfoundland  Government  Gazette  of  April  5  and  April  12  con- 
tains the  text  of  a  Newfoundland  u  Act  to  Amend  and  Consolidate  the  Law 
Relating  to  the  Customs  and  Excise,"  dated  March  26, 1938.  Provisions  govern- 
ing valuation  of  goods  for  duty  purposes  are  much  elaborated.  One  of  the  new 
sections  (118)  provides  for  an  additional  levy  of  one-half  the  ordinary  duty 
payable  when  properly  valued  in  cases  where  the  true  value  as  determined 
under  the  law  is  found  to  exceed  by  20  per  cent  the  value  declared  on  the 
customs  entry.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  the  following 
sections  are  quoted  from  the  new  enactment: — 

108.  (1)  All  invoices  of  goods  shall  be  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country  whence 
the  goods  are  imported;  (2)  in  computing  the  value  for  duty  of  such  goods  the  said  cur- 
rency shall  be  converted  into  Newfoundland  currency  at  such  rate  of  exchange,  if  any,  as 
has  been  ordered  and  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Customs,  which  is 
hereby  empowered  to  make  such  orders;   (3)  (appreciated  or  depreciated  currency). 

109.  (1)  Whenever  any  duty  ad  valorem  is  imposed  on  any  goods  imported  into  New- 
foundland, the  value  for  duty  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein  shall  be  the  current 
domestic  value  thereof  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  and  at  the  time 
when  the  same  were  exported  directly  to  Newfoundland,  but  such  value  shall  not  include 
any  excise  or  internal  revenue  duty  payable  on  such  goods  in  the  country  from  which  thev 
were  exported;  (2)  such  current  domestic  value  shall,  except  in  cases  where  the  same 
shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Customs  under  subsection  (4)  of  this  section,  be 
the  price  at  which  such  or  similar  goods  are  freely  offered  for  sale  for  home  consumption 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  to  all  purchasers  in  minimum  wholesale  quantities  without 
any  discounts  save  such  as  may  be  determined  and  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Customs;  (3) 
whenever  goods  are  imported  into  Newfoundland  in  quantities  less  than  the  minimum 
wholesale  quantities  the  Board  of  Customs  may  determine  the  value  of  such  goods.  In 
determining  such  value  the  Board  of  Customs  shall  have  regard  to  the  prices  at  which 
similar  goods  are  sold  to  similar  purchasers  in  the  country  whence  the  goods  are  exported 
to  Newfoundland.  (4)  If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  that 
goods  of  any  kind  are  being  imported  into  Newfoundland,  either  on  sale  or  on  consign- 
ment, under  conditions  or  at  prices  or  values  as  involve  unfair  competition  with  producers 
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or  manufacturers  in  the  British  Empire,  including  producers  or  manufacturers  in  New- 
foundland, the  Commissioner  for  Finance  may  authorize  the  Board  of  Customs  to  fix  the 
value  for  duty  of  any  such  goods;  and  in  any  such  case  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  "Act  the  value  so  fixed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  value  for  duty  of  such  goods. 

110.  No  deduction  from  the  value  of  goods  shall  be  allowed  on  account  of  the  assumed 
value  of  any  coverings  or  containers  within  the  meaning  of  the  Revenue  Acts  for 
the  time  being  in  force,  where  no  charge  for  such  coverings  or  containers  has  been  made, 
but  where  coverings  and  containers  are  charged  separately  the  Board  of  Customs  may  in 
its  absolute  discretion  fix  by  general  or  special  order,  the  value  for  duty  of  any  coverings 
or  containers,  and  duty  shall  be  paid  on  that  value  as  fixed  by  the  Board. 

111.  No  deduction  from  the  value  of  goods  shall  be  made  on  account  of  charges  for 
packing,  cording,  wiring,  or  cutting,  or  for  any  expenses  incurred  or  stated  to  have  been 
incurred  in  the  preparation  and  packing  of  goods  for  shipment,  and  all  such  charges  and 
expenses  shall  in  all  cases  be  included  as  part  of  the  value  for  duty. 

112.  Whenever  the  current  domestic  value  of  goods  cannot  be  otherwise  ascertained, 
the  value  for  duty  shall  be  taken  to  be:  (a)  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  materials  of  and  of 
fabrication,  manipulation,  or  other  processes  employed  in  manufacturing  or  producing 
such  or  similar  goods,  at  a  time  preceding  the  date  of  exportation  which  would  ordinarily 
permit  the  manufacture  or  production  of  the  particular  goods  under  consideration  in  the 
usual  course  of  business;  and  (b)  the  usual  general  expenses  (not  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  such  cost)  in  the  case  of  such  or  similar  goods;  and  (c)  the  cost  of  all  containers 
and  coverings  of  whatever  nature,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to 
placing  the  particular  goods  under  consideration  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to 
Newfoundland;  and  (c?)  the  cost  of  transportation  charges  from  the  factory  or  place  of 
production  to  the  principal  market  of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  were  exported  to 
Newfoundland;  and  (e)  an  addition  for  profit  of  such  an  amount  not  being  less  in  any 
case  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  found  under  the  above  sub-clauses  (a) 
and  (6)  of  this  section  as  the  Board  of  Customs  may  deem  equal  to  the  profit  which 
ordinarily  is  added,  in  the  case  of  goods  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  particular 
goods  under  consideration,  by  manufacturers  or  producers  in  the  country  of  manufacture  or 
production  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  goods  of  the  same  class 
or  kind. 

113.  Whenever  goods  are  imported  into  Newfoundland  under  such  circumstances  or 
conditions  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  the  value  thereof  for  duty,  either  because 
such  goods  are  not  sold  for  use  or  consumption  in  the  country  of  production,  or  because 
a  lease  of  such  goods  or  the  right  of  using  the  same  is  sold  or  given,  but  not  the  right  of 
property  therein,  or  because  such  goods  having  a  royalty  imposed  thereon,  the  royalty  is 
uncertain  or  because  such  goods  are  usually  or  exclusively  sold  by  or  to  agents  or  by  sub- 
scription, or  are  sold  or  imported  in  or  under  any  other  unusual  or  peculiar  manner  or 
conditions,  of  all  which  matters  the  Board  of  Customs  shall  be  the  sole  judge,  the  Board 
of  Customs  may  determine  the  value  for  duty  of  such  goods,  and  the  value  so  determined 
shall  be  the  value  upon  which  the  duty  on  such  goods  shall  be  computed  and  levied. 

114.  (1)  The  Commissioner  for  Finance  may  by  order  under  his  hand  direct  that,  in 
the  cases  and  on  the  conditions  to  be  mentioned  in  the  order,  goods  exported  to  New- 
foundland from  any  country,  but  passing  in  transit  through  another  country,  shall  be 
valued  for  duty  as  if  they  were  imported  directly  from  such  first-mentioned  country;  (2) 
goods  which  have  in  any  country  intermediate  between  the  country  of  export  and  New- 
foundland been  entered  for  consumption  or  for  warehouse,  or  permitted  to  remain 
unclaimed,  or  permitted  to  remain  for  any  purpose  shall  not,  unless  the  Commissioner  for 
Finance  shall  otherwise  direct,  be  considered  as  in  transit  through  such  intermediate 
country,  but  shall  be  treated  as  goods  imported  from  such  intermediate  country  and  be 
valued  and  rated  for  duty  accordingly. 

115.  No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  current  domestic  value  of  goods  in  respect 
of  any  drawback  which  has  been  allowed  by  the  government  of  any  other  country. 

116.  No  deduction  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  from  the  value  of  any  goods  imported 
into  Newfoundland  because  of  any  special  arrangement  between  the  seller  and  purchaser 
having  reference  to  the  purchase  or  exportation  of  such  goods,  or  to  the  exclusive  right 
to  territorial  limits  for  the  sale  thereof,  or  because  of  any  royalty  payable  upon  patent 
rights,  but  not  payable  when  goods  are  purchased  for  exportation,  or  on  account  of  freight 
allowance  or  any  other  consideration  by  which  a  special  reduction  in  price  might  or  could 
be  obtained. 

117.  (Functions  of  Appraiser.) 

118.  If  in  any  case  the  true  value  for  duty  of  any  goods  as  finally  determined  under 
this  Act,  or  as  determined  in  any  action  or  proceeding  to  recover  duties,  exceeds  by  20  per- 
cent or  more,  the  value  for  duty  as  declared  on  the  entry  thereof,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  upon  the  said  goods,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duty  payable  on  such  goods 
when  properly  valued,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  duty  so  payable;  and  if  the 
owner,  importer,  or  consignee  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  the  said  duty  and  additional  sum 
within  six  days  after  notice  so  to  do  has  been  served  upon  him  personally  or  by  leaving 
the  same  at  his  domicile  or  place  of  business,  the  goods  shall  be  forfeited. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  2,  1938 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  ofTe  nominal  dosing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  May  2,  1038,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  25,  1988,,  with 
the  official  bank  rate  :— 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  TvLev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  \V  ,ine 

Finland  Markka 

France  ••.vFran1C 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  ..Pound 

Greece  drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Bengo 

Italy  -Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  .  .Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Boumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Beso 

Cuba  Beso 

Guadeloupe  .Franc 

Jamaica  Bound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Beso  (Baper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Baper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Beso 

Colombia  Beso 

Beru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Beso 

South  Africa  Bound 

Egypt  ..  ..Bound  (100  Biastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Bound 

New  Zealand  Bound 


Bresent  or 

Former 
Gold  Barity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 
4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
Unofficial 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2630 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4985 
1.0000 
.0392 
4.8666 
.0392 
1.0138 
.4245 
Unofficial 
.1196 
1.0138 
.1217 
Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 
1.0342 
4.8666 
4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 

4.8666 

4. 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Weekending  Weekending 
April  25  May  2 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


.  1692 

$  .1693 

2 

.  0125 

.0125 

6 

.0349 

.0350 

3 

.2239 

.2238 

4 

.0221 

.0221 

4 

.0311 

.0307 

3 

.4042 

.4042 

4 

5.0162 

5.0125 

2 

.0091 

.0001 

6 

.5597 

.5594 

2 

.2990 

.2996 

4 

.  1988 

.1989 

— 

.0528 

.0529 

4* 

.0234 

.0234 

5 

.2520 

.2518 

3i 

.1893 

.1896 

44 

.0451 

.0453 

4-4| 

.0074 

.  0073 

4£ 

.0582 

.0583 

5 

.2585 

.2583 

21 

.2310 

.2312 

1.0050 

1.0053 

i 

.2372 

.2261 

3 

1 . 0042 

1 . 0045 

— 

.0311 

.0307 

— 

5.0262 

5.0225 

— 

.0311 

.0307 

— 

1.0450 

1.0443 

— 

.3343 

.3342 

.2628 

.2629 

.0589 

.0586 

1 . 0450 

1.0443 

.0520 

.0520 

.0402 

.0402 

.5522 

.  5569 

4 

.2412 

.2413 

6 

.3015 

.3016 

.6600 

.6594 

5.0100 

5.0065 

5.1450 

5.1375 

.2755 

.2680 

.3116 

.3116 

.3758 

.3748 

3 

.2922 

.2919 

3.29 

.5598 

.5594 

.4593 

.4594 

.5837 

.5833 

4.0130 

4.0 100 

3 

4.0450 

4.0425 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Foreign  exchanges  have  been  unusually  quiet  since  April  25.  The  premium  on  New- 
York  funds  has  remained  unchanged  at  -g-f  of  1  per  cent,  and  sterling  rates  have  held  between 
$5.01  and  $5.02,  reacting  but  little  to  the  heavier  taxation  revealed  by  the  British  budget. 
French  francs  declined  moderately  from  3*12  cents  on  April  25  to  3-08  cents  on  May  2,  and 
belgas  likewise  were  slightly  weaker.  So  also  was  the  Netherlands  florin.  Argentine  free 
market  peso  rates  held  practically  all  of  recent  gains,  closing  at  26-29  cents  on  May  2. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Brantford,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Chatham ,  Ont .  Portage  la  Prairie ,  M an . 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  foMow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — 

Alsike  Seed  

Bandages  

Silk  Hosierv  

Fabrics  (Printed  Artificial  Silk) . , 

Dress  Trimmings  

Footwear  , 

Toys  

Games  (Children's)  , 

Games  and  Novelties  (Indoor).. 
Wheeled  Articles,  Scooters,  etc.. 

Kindergarten  Bequisites.  

Winter  Sports  Equipment  

Wrapping  Paper  

Bond  Papers  (Wood-free)  

Gummed  Tape  Paper  

Book  Printings  

Novelties  

Office  Equipment  and  Specialties 
(Coal)  


275 
276 

277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286-287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 


Arlon,  Belgium  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle 

ments  

London,  England  

London,  England  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Birmingham,  England  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Johannesburg,  South 

Africa  


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES— Concluded 


Commodity 


Mo. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous— Con. 

Nails  for  Orange  Boxes  

Door  Hardware  

Forks  and  Spades  

Agricultural  Implements  

Toilet  Seats  

Electrical  Sockets,  Plugs,  etc.  . .  . 

Electrical  Recording  Instruments 

Domestic  Electrical  Appliances.  . 

Hairdressers'  Electrical  Supplies . 

Barber  and  Beauty  Shop  Equip- 
ment and  Supplies  

Refrigerators  (Kerosene-o  per- 
ated)  

Expanded  Metal  

Steel  Tubing  (Cold-drawn)  

Flints  

Ferro-cerium  


295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 

304 

305 
306 

307 
308 
309 


Nicosia,  Cyprus  

London,  England  

Demerara,  British  Guiana 

Melbourne,  Australia  

London,  England. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Melbourne,  Australia.  .  .  . 

Adelaide,  Australia  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Brisbane,  Australia  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle 

ments  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Paiis,  France  , 

Paris.  France  , 


Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liver-pool. — Duchess  of  Richmond.  May  13;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  20;  Duchess 
of  Atholl,  May  27;  Duchess  of  York,  June  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania.  May  20; 
Antonia,  June  3 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June  4 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  May  13;  Beaverburn,  May  20;  Beaverdale,  May  27;  Beaver- 
ford,  June  3;  Beaverbrae,  June  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  May  13  and  June  10; 
Alaunia,  May  20;  Aurania,  May  27;  Ascania,  June  3 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Orne- 
f jell,  May  18;  Carmelfjell,  June  1;  Tindefjell,  June  15— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  12;  Manchester  Division,  May  19; 
Manchester  Port,  May  26;  Manchester  Commerce,  June  2;  Manchester  City,  June  9; 
Manchester  Citizen,  June  16 — all  Manchester  Line;  Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June 
4— both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  May  11  and  June  3;  Montcalm,  May  20 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  May  18; 
Dorelian,  June  4;  Dakotian,  June  22 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Boston 
City,  May  26 ;  Bristol  City,  June  13 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  May  14  and  June  10;  Delilian,  May  20;  Athenia,  May  28; 
Sulairia,  June  3 — all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  May  18;  Cairnmona,  May 
25;  Cairnross,  June  1;  Cairnvalona,  June  8;  Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  June  15 — all 
Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Consuelo,  May  21;  Bassano,  June  11 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line 
(call  at  Aberdeen  and  Hull  but  not  at  Leith). 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  May  17  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork 
and  Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverhill,  May  13;  Beaverbrae,  June  10 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen);  Bochum,  Hamburg-American  Line,  June  3;  Memel,  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  July  1. 
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To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Korsholm,  May  25;  Lagaholm,  June  16 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Lme. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Taborfjell,  May  14;  Svanefjell,  June  4 — both  Fjell  Line.  ' 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Montclare,  May  11;  Beaverburn,  May  20;  Beaverdale,  May 
27;  Beaverford.  June  3;  Beaverhill,  June  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre)  ; 
Brant  County.  May  10;  August,  May  17;  Hada  County,  June  2 — all  County  Line;  Orne- 
f jell,  May  18;  Carmelfjell,  June  1;  Tindefjell,  June  15— all  Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— Lista  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  8;  Grey  County,  May  17;  Flint  2 
(also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  2 — all  County  Line;  Ornefjell.  May 
18;  Carmelfjell,  June  1;  Tindefjell,  June  15— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Olmo,  May  25;  Capo  Noli,  June  14 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at 'Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  May  20,  June  3  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Gaston  Micard  (also  calls  at  Harbor  Grace.  Bay  Roberts, 
Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  Bonavista),  May  17;  Colony  Trader.  May  18 — both  Shaw  SS. 
Co.  Ltd. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfl.d.— Gaspesia,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  16,  June  1. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  May  12;  Colborne, 
May  26;  Cornwallis,  June  9 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  May  11 ;  Cavelier  (calls 
at  Kingston  only).  May  20;  Lady  Somers,  May  25;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only), 
June  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and.  Demerara. — Arylensen.  May  18;  Lundby,  June  2 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS. 
Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  18  (also  calls  at  Montevideo) ;  Ter- 
cero,  May  17;  Loch  Dee,  June  1 — both  International  Freighting  Corp.  (also  call  at  Santos 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Hankow,  May  30;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  Newcastle).  June  30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will 
also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Halifax,  May  21;  Canadian 
Constructor  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  June  21 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — New  Texas  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  May  25;  Cochrane,  June  12 — both  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Hereford,  Canada-India  Service,  May  26. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  28  and  June  15;  Empress  of  Britain. 
June  11  and  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  24;   Newfoundland,  June  11 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dundee,  Hxdl  and  Leith. — City  of  Flint.  May  19; 
Liberty,  June  3 — both  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  Townshend  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre).  May  9  and  23.  June  6; 
Fort  Amherst  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre).  May  16  and  30 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line; 
Nova  Scotia,  May  24;  Newfoundland,  June  11 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  May  9  and  June  6;  Cavelier.  May  23 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  19;  Lady  Drake.  June  2; 
Lady  Nelson.  June  16 — all  Canadian  National;  Arylensen,  May  23;  Lundbv,  June  7 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered,  but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 
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To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  May  16;  Colborne, 
May  30;  Cornwallis,  June  13— all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lutz,  May  18  and  June  15;  Kirsten  B., 
June  1 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Silveray,  May  29;  Silveryew,  June  5 — both  Silver  Line;  Chinese 
Prince,  May  22;  Javanese  Prince.  June  21 — both  Furness  Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer.  May  31;  Manchester  Brigade. 
June  28 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Guido,  May  19;  Kelso.  June  17 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line;  Matra, 
Cunard-White  Star  Line,  May  25. 

To  Newcastle,  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Guido,  May  19;  Kelso,  June  17 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dem.erara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  11;  Lady  Drake,  May  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis.  May  13  and  27;  Harboe  Jensen, 
May  20  and  June  3 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and 
South  American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Mam,  May  28;  Hikawa  Main,  June  21;  Hive 
Maru.  July  2 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  May  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  June  7;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu).  June  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line.  June  4  (calls  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  10;  Aorangi,  June  7 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo.  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham,, 
Belawan  Deli.  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line,  June  1. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Ly  Helton,  Dune  din,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Wairuna  (also  calls  Napier),  May  31;  Limerick  (does  not  call  at  Duncdin),  Juno  19 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and.  Adelaide. — Anten,  May  15;  Boren,  June  16 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk.  May  14;  Dinteldyk,  June  11; 
Damsterdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  June  25 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle.  May  23;  Tacoma,  May  30;  Portland, 
June  8 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Este,  May  18;  Elbe,  June  17 — both  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Mateo,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.  Ltd.,  May  27. 

To  Marseilles.  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Chisone,  May  16;  Fella, 
June  7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Modjokerto,  May  10; 
Silverpalm,  June  4— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lowther  Castle,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Leikanger,  May  27;  Evanger,  June  23 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office — City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territoiy  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9),  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa,)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

J*mes  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  18,  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku, 
Tokyo.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.   (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  CONFERENCE 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Foreign 
Trade  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May  26  and  27. 

The  program  includes  addresses  on  "  Our  Export  Facilities  and  Their 
Betterment/'  "  The  Economic  Value  of  Export  Trade,"  "  To  Sell  We  Must  Buy," 
and  on  other  topics  of  pertinent  interest.  Provision  is  made  also  for  discussion 
periods  to  deal  with  specific  points  having  to  do  with  banking,  shipping,  sales 
and  agency  arrangements,  insurance,  advertising,  and  other  questions— includ- 
ing preferential  tariffs,  trade  agreements,  Empire  content,  marking  regulations, 
quotas  and  other  restrictions  imposed  by  various  countries — that  are  of  special 
concern  to  Canadian  exporters. 

The  conference  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in 
Empire  and  foreign  commerce  to  participate  in  a  useful  exchange  of  experience 
and  views  and  to  assist  in  creating  a  stronger  national  foreign  trade  conscious- 
ness based  upon  wider  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Canada's  external  trade  and 
of  the  practical  problems  that  confront  Canadian  business  with  other  countries. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai  (whose  territory 
includes  Central  and  North  China),  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose  territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica) ,  are  at  present  on  tour  in  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories. 
Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Scott 

Toronto  and  District  ....  May  23  to  June  4       Gait  and  Preston  June  13 

Newmarket  and  Barrie  .  .  June  6  Guelph  June  14 

Brampton  and  Oakville  .  .  June  7  Kitchener  June  15 

Hamilton  June  8  and  9  Stratford  June  16 

Brantford  June  10  Woodstock  and  Ingersoll  .June  3  7 

Paris  June  11  London  June  18  to  20 

Mr.  Riddiford 

Toronto  May  16  Brantford  and  Paris  ..  ..May  25 

London  May  17  and  18  Hamilton  May  28  to  31 

Windsor  May  19  Peterborough  June  1 

Kitchener  May  20  Brockville  June  2 

Guelph  May  21  Pembroke  June  3 

Gait  May  23  Montreal  June  14  to  24 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  should 
communicate:  for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other 
centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1937 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  April  8,  1938.— For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1937,  the  total 
trade  of  New  Zealand  was  valued  at  $491,496,000  as  compared  with  $403,545,064 
in  the  previous  year.  Exports  were  valued  at  $266,853,516  and  imports  at  $224,- 
642,780,  resulting  in  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $42,210,736  as  com- 
pared with  $49,972,216  in  1936,  $40,884,456  in  1935,  and  $64,013,180  in  1934. 
New  Zealand  has  a  heavy  adverse  balance  of  trade  on  account  of  "invisible" 
items  such  as  interest  payments,  freight  and  insurance  charges,  the  payment  on 
account  of  such  items  exceeding  receipts  by  a  considerable  amount.  The  bulk 
of  these  payments  are  to  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  when  they  are  considered, 
the  balance  is  not  as  favourable  as  the  trade  figures  alone  suggest. 

Export  Trade 

Merchandise  exports  valued  at  $266,853,516  in  1937  were  the  highest  ever 
recorded,  being  $38,605,156  or  18  per  cent  higher  than  the  record  figure  estab- 
lished in  1936.  Wool  supplanted  butter  as  New  Zealand's  most  valuable  export 
in  1937,  thereby  regaining  the  position  lost  in  1934.  The  annual  returns  reflect 
the  higher  wool  prices  that  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  larger 
income  from  this  source  accounting  for  $23,198,832  of  the  $40,000,000  increase 
in  the  value  of  New  Zealand's  total  export  trade. 

The  value  of  wool  exported  was  $76,373,164,  whereas  butter  yielded  $67,- 
945,908.  The  additional  revenue  from  wool  was  supplied  entirely  by  the  better 
prices  ruling  for  that  commodity  in  world  markets,  as  only  835,573  bales  were 
exported  in  1937  as  against  909,132  in  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  the  butter  out- 
put was  increased  from  2,796,145  cwts.  in  1936  to  2,976,085  cwts.  in  1937,  result- 
ing in  an  increase  of  $6,675,604  in  the  returns  from  this  product. 

The  total  value  of  exports  ($266,853,516)  showed  an  increase  of  18  per  cent 
as  against  22  per  cent  in  1936.  The  export  values  of  the  principal  commodities 
for  the  past  two  years  compare  as  follows: — 


1937 

1936 

Wool  

  $7*6,373,164 

$53,174,322 

Butter  

  67,945,908 

61,270,304 

  37,521,452 

33.668,836 

  21,487,512 

20,489,752 

Pork  

  6,935,612 

6,407,244 

Mutton  

  6,544.096 

6.690,088 

Sheepskins  without  wool  

  6,476,412 

4.983,732 

Gold  

  5,738,056 

5,594,624 

  2,838,744 

2,429.512 

Chilled  beef  

  2,147,036 

1.529,876 

The  most  noteworthy  increase  was  in  chilled  beef;  in  1935  this  trade  was 
worth  only  $754,044.  Other  notable  increases  included  casein,  veal,  sausage 
casings,  cattle  hides,  sheepskins  with  wool,  and  tallow,  larger  quantities  as  well 
as  better  prices  contributing  to  the  satisfactory  results  in  the  case  of  every  pro- 
duct except  casein,  where  the  price  factor  alone  was  responsible  for  the  increased 
value.  The  chief  declines  were  as  follows  (1936  values  in  parentheses^ :  honey, 
$36,396  ($83,376);  mutton,  $6,544,096  ($6,590,088);  dried  milk/  $879,708 
($1,192,708);  apples,  $1,809,340  ($2,211,608);  pears,  $81,616  ($222,112);  rabbit 
skins,  $2,228,528  ($3,055,844)  ;  silver,  $192,432  ($222,980)  ;  and  sawn  timber, 
$802,300  ($1,059,528).  In  all  these  cases  a  smaller  quantity  was  exported  in 
1937  than  in  1936. 
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DIRECTION  OF  EXPORTS 

United  Kingdom. — For  the  third  year  in  succession,  the  share  of  New  Zea- 
land's exports  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  decline,  although  ship- 
ments to  that  market  still  exceed  those  to  all  other  countries  combined.  Actual 
purchases  were  valued  at  $202,898,200,  or  76-31  per  cent  of  all  exports.  Figures 
for  1936  were  $181,971,956  and  80-16  per  cent  respectively. 

The  lack  of  direct  shipping  facilities  between  New  Zealand  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  considerable  entrepot  trade 
in  Now  Zealand  produce  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental  coun- 
tries, The  extent  of  this  trade  in  1937  will  not  be  known  definitely  for  some 
time  yet,  but  it  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000.  Wool  is  the  principal  commodity 
entering  this  trade,  accounting  for  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
such  re-exports ;  hides  and  skins  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  Butter 
and  cheese  were  important  in  former  years,  but  the  development  of  agrarian 
policies  by  most  continental  countries  has  reduced  the  demand  for  imports  from 
abroad. 

Shipments  of  New  Zealand  produce  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  11 
per  cent,  chiefly  due  to  higher  wool  and  butter  prices.  New  Zealand  leads  the 
world  as  an  exporter  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  for  both  of  these  commodities 
the  best  overseas  market  is  the  United  Kingdom.  Roughly  30  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  butter  and  60  per  cent  of  the  cheese  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  originates  in  New  Zealand.  The  low  prices  that  prevailed  for  butter 
a  few  years  ago  improved  the  demand  for  this  commodity  at  the  expense  of 
margarine,  and  a  steady  increase  in  United  Kingdom  imports  has  been  the 
result. 

The  principal  commodities  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand 
in  1937  w^ere  butter,  frozen  meat,  wool,  cheese,  gold,  hides  and  skins,  apples, 
chilled  beef,  dried  milk,  tallow,  and  sausage  casings. 

United  States. — The  second  most  important  purchaser  of  New  Zealand  pro- 
ducts in  1937  wras  the  United  States,  which  took  7-22  per  cent  of  New  Zealand 
exports  for  the  year,  valued  at  $19,584,156.  This  compares  with  $11,511,008 
or  5-07  per  cent  in  1936. 

Wool,  sheepskins  without  wool,  rabbit  skins,  sausage  casings,  calfskins, 
tallow,  and  grass  and  clover  seeds  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  exports  to  that 
market. 

Japan. — In  1937  Japan  ranked  third  among  countries  purchasing  from  New 
Zealand,  moving  up  from  fifth  place,  by  taking  4-7  per  cent  of  total  exports, 
valued  at  $12,527,944.  This  represents  an  increase  of  101  per  cent  over  the 
year  before,  accounted  for  chiefly  by  larger  purchases  of  wool. 

Australia. — Exports  to  Australia  in  1937  were  valued  at  $7,296,732,  a  slight 
decline  from  the  $7,373,900  recorded  in  1936.  Australia  thus  lost  her  position 
as  third  in  importance  among  countries  importing  from  NewT  Zealand,  which  she 
held  in  1936,  and  the  balance  of  trade  betwTeen  the  two  countries,  which  wTas 
unfavourable  to  New  Zealand  by  $8,701,948  in  1935  and  $12,391,352  in  1936, 
rose  to  $20,478,620  in  1937.  The  decline  in  shipments  to  Australia  was  largely 
due  to  an  export  prohibition  on  white  pine,  which  was  taken  in  large  quantities 
by  Australia  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  boxes.  Other  exports  to  Australia 
include  wool,  gold,  cattle  hides,  frozen  fish,  and  grass  and  clover  seeds. 

Canada. — The  value  of  exports  to  Canada  in  1937  rose  to  $6,669,796  from 
$4,412,032  in  1936.  This  represents  an  increase  of  51  per  cent  as  compared 
with  a  percentage  increase  of  24  to  all  destinations  combined.  The  visible 
balance  of  trade  was  in  Canada's  favour  by  $11,586,404  as  compared  with 
$8,890,740  in  1936.  Of  the  seven  leading  purchasers  of  New  Zealand  products, 
only  Japan  (101  per  cent)  and  the  United  States  (66  per  cent)  recorded  a  greater 
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percentage  increase.  Canada  occupied  fifth  place  among  New  Zealand's  export 
markets  in  1937  as  compared  to  sixth  place  in  1936  and  fourth  in  1935. 

The  principal  commodities  entering  into  the  export  trade  with  Canada  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table: — 

1933         1934         1935  1936  1937 

Values  in  1,000  Canadian  Dollars 


Butter   125.0  93.0  35.0  52.0  4.0 

Cheese   8.5    18.9  12.0  8.0 

Wool   596.9  1,204.0  788.6  2,455.0  3,828.0 

Sausage  casings   516.5  626.5  894.5  621.9  1,067.0 

Hides,  pelts,  skins   798.0  615.0  647.0  1,030.6  864.0 

Seeds   13.4  27.6  35.0  '  50.4  118.5 

Frozen  meat   16.4  9.0  9.6  2.2   

Apples   53.2  100.8  94.7  49.6  95.0 

Kauri  gum   8.4  11.8  6.8  19.7  53.5 

Phormium  fibre   2.4  3.1  4.3  3.8  10.0 

Tallow   2.0    20.8  3.4  83.0 

Casein   0.6  3.2  7.0  8.2  57.4 

Sheepskins  with  wool   98.6  199.9  143.8  211.0  315.9 


Of  the  thirteen  principal  exports  to  Canada,  four  showed  declines  and 
nine  recorded  increases  in  1937.  The  products  showing  decreases  are  those 
produced  in  Canada,  and  the  extent  of  the  trade  depends  largely  on  the  out- 
put of  the  particular  industry  in  Canada.  Wool  has  been  the  most  important 
item  in  the  trade  for  the  past  two  years.  Imports  of  hides,  pelts,  and  skins 
are  down  for  1937,  due  to  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  calfskins  from  575,989 
valued  at  $647,690  to  201,110  skins  valued  at  $228,476. 

Canada  does  not  obtain  statistical  credit  for  any  of  the  New  Zealand 
merchandise  which  she  purchases  through  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  one-third  of  Canada's  indirect  purchases  of  wool 
through  this  channel  is  of  New  Zealand  origin.  On  this  basis,  and  considering 
greasy  and  scoured  wool,  slipe  wool,  noils  and  tops  only,  Canada's  purchases 
are  higher  than  shown  by  over  $2,000,000.  This  places  Canada  ahead  of 
Australia  as  a  purchaser  and  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  among 
Empire  countries.  In  addition  to  the  above  items  there  are  numerous  other 
products  entering  this  indirect  trade,  including  yarns,  wool  piece-goods,  tallow, 
kauri  gum,  and  hides,  although  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  their  values. 

The  Canadian  tariff  against  certain  New  Zealand  exports  was  reduced 
during  the  year,  which  should  result  in  an  increased  movement  of  these  goods 
into  Canada. 

Other  Countries. — The  foregoing  countries  absorbed  93  per  cent  of  New 
Zealand's  exports  for  the  year.  Of  the  others,  France  was  the  most  import-ant 
with  1937  purchases  of  $4,059,764  as  compared  with  $6,584,672  in  1936.  Other 
outlets  (with  1936  values  within  parentheses)  were:  Germany,  $3,672,684  ($1,- 
089,924) ;  Belgium,  $2,803,856  ($2,473,424) ;  Poland,  $665,020  ($692.636) ;  and 
British  India,  $542,920  ($503,304). 

Imports 

Imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the  calendar  year  1937  were  valued  at 
$224,642,780.  This  represents  an  increase  of  27  per  cent  over  the  1936  figure 
and  has  been  exceeded  only  once — in  1920  when,  due  to  the  fulfilment  of 
orders  delayed  owing  to  war  conditions,  the  abnormal  total  of  $246,215,312 
was  reached.  The  next  highest  total,  apart  from  the  year  under  review,  was 
in  1925,  when  it  amounted  to  $209,703,028.  Virtually  every  item  in  the  statis- 
tics shared  in  the  increase:,  motor  vehicles — the  largest  individual  import — 
amounting  to  36,782  vehicles  valued  at  $23,164,528  as  compared  with  30,264 
vehicles  and  $18,184,956  in  1936.  Lines  associated  with  the  motor  trade 
also  registered  increases  with  the  exception  of  motor  spirit,  imports  of  which 
fell  from  86,841,578  gallons  to  85,665,508  gallons,  although  the  value  rose  from 
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$6,569,852  to  $7,424,836.  Imports  of  lubricating  oil  rose  from  $1,124,264  to 
$1,620,280,  tires  and  tubes  from  $2,678,968  to  $3,487,948,  and  other  parts  of 
vehicles  from  $1,132,288  to  $1,554,580. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Approximately  73-5  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  imports  originate  in 
Empire  countries,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  about  50  per  cent  of  all  pur- 
chases. Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  New  Zealand's  import  trade  with  the 
leading  suppliers  in  the  order  of  monetary  importance: — 

United  Kingdom. — Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1937  were  valued 
at  $111,467,428  as  compared  with  $87,409,388  in  1936.  Despite  this  increase 
of  $24,058,040,  the  share  of  the  total  trade  obtained  by  the  United  Kingdom 
remained  almost  stationary  at  49  per  cent.  Total  United  Kingdom  shipments 
to  New  Zealand  increased  by  27-5  per  cent  during  the  year,  which  is  exactly 
the  percentage  increase  from  all  sources  combined.  In  contrast,  purchases  from 
Italy  increased  by  286  per  cent,  Canada  37  per  cent,  Belgium  and  Australia 
33  per  cent  each,  and  Germany  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  30  per  cent  in  each 
case. 

Motor  cars  including  chassis  were  the  largest  individual  import  from  the 
United  Kingdom  into  New  Zealand,  shipments  in  1937  being  valued  at  $11,- 
405,996  ($8,322,092  in  1936).  Other  items  in  order  of  importance,  with  1936 
values  within  parentheses,  were:  electrical  machinery  and  equipment,  $7,453,- 
296  ($5,248,652) ;  apparel,  $5,060,300  ($3,628,088) ;  woollen  piece-goods,  $4,- 
426,528  ($3,334,736) ;  carpets,  linoleum,  etc.,  $3,267,564  ($2,499,792) ;  and 
hardware,  $2,861,936  ($2,116,236). 

United  States. — Approximately  12  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  imports  in 
1937  originated  in  the  United  States.  They  represented  a  value  of  $27,840,764 
as  compared  with  $22,101,724  in  1936  and  made  the  United  States  the  second 
largest  supplier  for  the  year.  The  ten  leading  items  entering  this  trade,  with 
the  1936  values  within  parentheses,  were:  motor  cars,  including  chassis,  $2,- 
960,976  ($2,855,378) ;  motor  spirit,  $2,472,376  ($1,723,448) ;  wireless  apparatus, 
$1,271,464  ($988,388);  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  $1,065,380  ($985,240); 
electrical  machinery  and  equipment,  $967,976  ($724,396) ;  motor  lorries,  trucks, 
and  buses,  including  chassis,  $951,128  ($1,342,256) ;  paper,  other  than  print- 
ing, $555,660  ($337,028) ;  sulphur,  $553,408  ($414,428) ;  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $536,616  ($406,696) ;  and  parts  of  motor  vehicles,  $488,- 
416  ($380,056). 

Australia. — Imports  from  Australia  in  1937  accounted  for  11-5  per  cent  of 
total  New  Zealand  imports  as  compared  with  11*2  per  cent  in  1936.  Actual 
values  for  the  two  years  were  $26,378,288  and  $19,765,252  respectively.  Aus- 
tralia, because  of  its  proximity,  is  a  natural  source  of  supply  to  New  Zealand 
and  imports  have  shown  steady  expansion  both  in  quantity  and  in  variety.  There 
was  a  greater  adverse  balance  of  trade  with  Australia  in  1937  ($20,478,620) 
than  with  any  other  country  and,  partly  to  correct  this  and  to  protect  certain 
local  industries  from  Australian  competition,  the  customs  duties  on  a  large 
number  of  items  were  raised  early  in  1938.  These  changes  will  tend  to  reduce 
Australian  sales  to  the  New  Zealand  market  and  to  reduce  the  adverse  trade 
balance  between  the  countries. 

The  ten  leading  purchases  from  Australia,  with  1936  values  within  paren- 
theses, were:  iron  and  steel  bars,  bolts,  and  rods,  $1,526,648  ($1,113,128); 
raisins  and  sultanas,  $985,036  ($883,776) ;  electrical  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, $742,548  ($562,352)  ;  sawn  timber,  $694,988  ($503,368) ;  paints,  colours, 
and  varnishes,  $550,596  ($507,856) ;  wireless  apparatus,  $499,476  ($390,436) ; 
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tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  $433,396  ($371,364) ;  hardware,  $398,556  ($302,- 
324) ;  books,  papers,  and  music,  printed,  $380,432  ($332,560) ;  and  apparel, 
$379,632  ($258,884). 

IMPORTS    FROM  CANADA 

Canada  was  the  fourth  most  important  source  of  supply  to  New  Zealand 
in  1937  with  8-1  per  cent  of  the  total  valued  at  $18,256,204.  This  compares 
with  7-53  per  cent  or  $13,302,768  in  1936  and  6-75  per  cent  or  $9,802,464  in 
1935. 

Imports  from  Canada  are  comprised  of  a  great  variety  of  items,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important.    Wherever  possible,  figures  are  given  to 
show  total  imports  from  all  sources  in  1937,  Canada's  share  in  1937,  and, 
within  parentheses,  her  share  in  1936. 
Tinned  Fish.— Total,  $833,576:    Canada,  $476,316  ($394,700). 

Canada  is  the  leading  supplier  under  this  heading,  which  includes  salmon,  pilchards, 
sardines,  and  lobsters.  Other  suppliers  of  importance  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Records  back  to  1924  show  that  the  1937  total  has 
not  been  exceeded  in  that  period. 

Wheal  Flour.— Total,  $30,272:   Canada,  $25,840  ($337,816). 

The  drastic  decline  in  imports  of  wheat  flour  from  Canada  is  the  result  of  the  govern- 
ment prohibition  of  imports.  Requirements  are  now  met  by  milling  in  New  Zealand  of  local 
and  imported  wheats. 

Total  importations  at  $30,272  compare  with  $540,760  in  1936.  As  a  result  of  the  import 
restriction  Canada  has  lost  one  of  the  best  outlets  she  had  for  the  sale  of  top  patent  flours. 
In  1935  New  Zealand  absorbed  163,237  centals  of  Canadian  wheat  flour,  almost  entirely  of 
the  better  qualities.  When  the  scheme  was  first  introduced  it  was  hoped  that  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  wheat  would  offset  the  loss  in  flour,  but  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Wheat.— Total,  $1,956,076:   Canada,  $248,676  ($192,460). 

Under  the  free  market  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the  present  government  control 
of  wheat  and  flour  imports,  Canada  supplied  approximately  66  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour 
imported  into  New  Zealand.  When  the  flour  trade  was  taken  over  by  the  Government 
and  the  policy  was  adopted  of  importing  wheats  from  abroad  for  local  milling,  it  was 
hoped  that  Canada  would  obtain  roughly  the  same  share  of  the  wheat  imports.  For  1937 
her  share  was  disappointingly  low  at  7-2  per  cent.  Australia  has  now  secured  the  bulk  of 
the  business,  and  of  the  1,577,650  bushels  imported  in  1937,  only  114,174  originated  in 
Canada.  The  aim  of  the  Government  is  to  make  the  country  self-supporting  in  respect  of 
wheat,  and  while  it  is  doubtful  if  this  objective  will  ever  be  reached,  it  is  also  improbable 
that  wheat  shipments  from  Canada  will  ever  come  up  to  the  value  of  the  flour  business 
previously  enjoyed.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  produce  a  high  protein  wheat 
in  New  Zealand  to  replace  the  hard  wheat  flour  previously  imported. 
Concentrated  Jellies,— Canada,  $35,140  ($17,668). 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  show  the  total  importations  under  this  heading,  although 
it  is  known  that  about  90  per  cent  originated  in  Canada. 

This  classification  includes  jelly  powders,  the  introduction  of  which  from  Canada  has 
resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  general  use  of  the  product  in  New  Zealand.  Total 
importations  have  grown  steadily  since  the  Canadian  line  was  first  introduced  in  1934, 
Canada's  shipments  alone  in  1937  being  eleven  times  the  total  shipments  from  all  sources 
in  1932. 

Macaroni,  Vermicelli,  and  Spaghetti.— Total,  $55,188:   Canada,  $20,788  ($14,060). 

Canada  has  been  losing  ground  regularly  to  Australia  as  a  supplier  of  this  commodity; 
1937  records  the  first  increase  over  a  preceding  year  since  1933.    Canada's  share  increased 
at  a  time  when  the  total  importations  showed  a  slight  decline  from  870,418  pounds  to 
869,308  pounds.    Higher  prices,  however,  brought  the  total  values  from  $48,356  to  $55,188. 
Onions.— Total,  $124,160:    Canada,  $70,772  ($38,056). 

The  year  1937  witnessed  the  introduction  of  government  control  of  the  importation  of 
onions.  The  measures  adopted  actually  assisted  Canada  by  prohibiting  importations  except 
in  the  months  when  Canada  was  in  a  position  to  export.  In  previous  years  the  extent  of 
importations  was  determined  by  orders  placed  by  importers  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  many 
instances  supplies  exceeded  the  demand,  resulting  in  depressed  prices  to  local  growers. 
The  object  of  the  control  legislation  was  to  restrict  imports  until  they  were  necessary,  and 
then  to  admit  them  in  quantities  considered  necessary  to  meet  the  demands.  Since  Cana- 
dian onions  mature  later  than  those  from  California  and  Japan,  this  legislation  favoured 
Canadian  producers. 

The  1937  total  represents  2,922  tons  of  onions  as  compared  with  2,358  tons  in  1936. 
Canada's  share  in  1937  amounted  to  1,752  tons. 
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Salt.— Total,  $438,768:  Canada,  $29,968  ($19,100). 

Canadian  .salt  prices  were  much  more  competitive  in  1937  than  previously,  and  as  a 
result  imports  increased  as  shown.  Total  imports  were  also  higher  by  $23,832.  Other  sup- 
pliers in  order  of  importance  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 

Gin.— Total,  $436,004:   Canada,  $3,000  ($2,640). 

Canada  obtains  only  a  small  proportion  of  New  Zealand's  alcoholic  beverage  imports. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  supplier  of  both  gin  and  whiskies,  and  although  slight 
progress  is  being  made  with  Canadian  gin,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  create  a 
local  demand  for  the  American  types  of  whiskies  manufactured  in  Canada. 

Apparel  and  Ready-made  Clothing.— Total,  $7,255,464:    Canada,  $437,932  ($146,864). 

This  heading  includes  braces;  suspenders;  garters;  belts;  furs  or  imitation  furs  made 
into  apparel;  gloves  and  mittens;  neckties;  shirts;  pyjamas;  collars;  men's  and  boys' 
overcoats,  suits,  and  similar  articles  of  apparel;  and  ready-made  clothing  n.e.i.  Ready- 
made  clothing  n.ei.  covers  women's  dresses,  which  more  than  any  other  item  accounts 
for  the  substantial  increase  in  Canada's  figures  under  this  heading.  Imports  from  Canada 
were  valued  at  $37,660  in  1934;  in  1935  this  figure  was  $61,892,  in  1936  it  was  more  than 
doubled  at  $137,332',  and  in  1937  the  value  was  almost  trebled  at  $404,700. 

Although  Canada  probably  leads  as  the  supplier  of  women's  dresses,  a  large  number 
of  other  products  is  included  under  the  heading  of  apparel.  The  United  Kingdom  headed 
the  list  with  $5,060,300  in  1937,  Japan  was  second  with  $456,360,  followed  by  Canada  with 
$437,932,  and  Australia  with  $379,920.  The  competition  of  Canadian  dresses  with  those 
of  local  manufacture  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  tariff  against  Canadian  and  Australian 
dresses  early  in  1938.  The  effective  increase  was  approximately  16  per  cent,  but  is  not 
likely  to  affect  seriously  Canada's  share  of  the  importations. 

Hats  and  Caps.— Total,  $930,376:   Canada,  $78,868  ($50,724). 

Canada's  share  of  this  business  has  increased  materially  since  1935,  when  the  value 
was  only  $4,068.  The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  principal  supplier,  with  Canada 
in  the  second  place,  followed  by  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

Competition  from  Canada  and  Australia  led  local  manufacturers  to  request  further 
protection,  which  was  secured  early  in  1938.  The  actual  duty  increase  amounted  to 
approximately  14  per  cent,  which  will  doubtless  result  in  smaller  importations  in  1938. 

Hosiery.— Total,  $1,789,416:   Canada,  $523,156  ($415,868). 

Canada's  share  of  the  local  hosiery  market  has  expanded  steadily  for  some  years, 
despite  a  duty  higher  than  that  paid  by  any  other  Empire  country.  Canada's  business  is, 
almost  entirely  in  women's  full-fashioned  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery.  There  is  a 
number  of  hosiery  mills  making  similar  lines  in  New  Zealand,  and  agitation  for  further 
preference  resulted  in  the  tariff  against  Canada  being  raised  from  32t  per  cent  to  55  per 
cent  early  in  1938. 

Throughout  this  report,  wherever  changes  in  the  tariff  are  mentioned,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  old  rates  against  Canada  (except  in  the  case  of  doors)  carried  a 
surtax  of  %oths  of  the  duty.  This  surtax  was  removed  when  the  new  rates  were  intro- 
duced, except  in  the  case  of  footwear.  As  a  result  the  effective  increases  are  not  as  great 
as  the  spread  in  the  book  rates  would  indicate.  As  the  surtax  never  applied  to  Australia, 
it  is  apparent  that  where  the  increases  are  the  same  for  both  countries  Canada  has  suffered 
relatively  less  than  Australia. 

The  change  in  hosiery  rates  (32£  per  cent  with  %oths  surtax  to  55  per  cent  without 
surtax)  means  an  effective  increase  of  approximately  124-  per  cent  and  will  undoubtedly 
reduce  Canadian  hosiery  shipments.  The  rate  against  other  Empire  countries  remains  at 
25  per  cent.  _  A  large  proportion  of  Canada's  hosiery  shipments  to  New  Zealand  is  com- 
prised of  hosiery  in  the  grey,  which  is  dyed  and  boxed  locally  This  hose  pays  the  same 
duty  rates  as  the  finished  article,  although  on  a  slightly  lower  valuation.  The  tariff  increase 
will  also  affect  the  turnover  in  this  line. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers.— Total,  $2,832,096:   Canada,  $623,264  ($438,184). 

Under  this  heading  Canada's  share  of  the  imports  in  1937  was  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  $1,689,632.  Other  leading  suppliers,  in  order  of  importance, 
were  Japan  ($208,640),  Australia  ($156,544),  Czechoslovakia  ($53,104),  and  India  ($47,360). 

This  heading  includes  children's  footwear,  gum  boots,  leather  shoes,  canvas  and  rubber 
goloshes,  slippers  and  footwear  n.e.i.  Canada  leads  as  a  supplier  of  rubber  boots,  impor- 
tations in  1937  being  17,821  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $367,564  as  compared  with  12,679  dozen 
pairs  valued  at  $262,888  in  1936.  Canada  supplies  about  85  per  cent  of  the  rubber  boots 
imported  into  New  Zealand,  this  country  being  the  third  best  overseas  market  for 
Canadian  manufacturers,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland  ranking  first  and  second 
respectively. 

Rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  are  also  an  important  item.    Under  this  heading  in  1937 
Canada  supplied  16,202  dozen  pairs  as  compared  with  15,796  dozen  pairs  in  1936,  the  values 
being  $128,804  and  $112,732  respectively.    Some  years  ago  Canada  was  the  leading  sup- 
plier of  this  product,  but  recently  she  has  yielded  place  to  Japan,  although  with  the  return 
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of  better  times,  the  superior  qualities  manufactured  in  Canada  are  again  in  demand.  In  1937 
total  imports  amounted  to  3,841  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $113,116  as  compared  with  1,795 
dozen  pairs  valued  at  $55,104  in  1936. 

Competition  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Australia  in  certain  items  covered 
by  this  heading  led  to  an  increase  in  tariffs  early  in  1938,  all  types  of  leather  footwear 
being  affected.  The  rates  against  Canada  were  increased  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
or  3s.  per  pair,  whichever  rate  is  higher;  against  Australia  they  were  increased  from  35 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent  or  4s.  per  pair,  whichever  is  higher;  and  against  the  United  King- 
dom from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  or  3s.  per  pair,  whichever  is  higher.  On  foreign  sup- 
plies the  rates  were  raised  from  50  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  or  6s.  per  pair,  whichever  is 
higher.  These  changes  will  have  their  greatest  effect  on  low-priced  shoes,  importations  of 
which  will  be  curtailed  considerably.  The  more  expensive  types  will  not  be  affected  to 
the  same  extent.  As  Canada's  business  is  largely  in  the  better  grades,  no  important  reduc- 
tion is  anticipated. 

Hat  Hoods  of  Felt,  Unblocked  and  Unsewn,  and  Hatmakers'  Materials. — Total,  $545,472: 
Canada,  $63,324  ($22,436). 
The  establishment  of  connections  with  one  or  two  Canadian  manufacturers  was  respon- 
sible for  the  substantial  increase  recorded  in  this  group.  The  development  of  a  secondary 
industry  in  New  Zealand  manufacturing  men's  and  women's  hats  has  resulted  in  a  steady 
growth  in  the  demand  for  items  under  this  heading.  The  United  Kingdom  obtains  the 
greatest  share  of  this  business.  Early  in  1938  the  duty  against  Australia  and  Canada  was 
raised  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  in  all  items  under  this  heading  except  unblocked 
and  unsewn  felt,  wool  and  fur  hat  hoods,  so  that  the  United  Kingdom  share  should  be  even 
greater  in  1938. 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods.— Total,  $4,861,060:   Canada,  $90,092  ($144,808). 

Canada's  share '  of  this  business  declined  considerably  in  1937  at  a  time  when  total 
imports  were  higher  by  $507,684.  The  leading  suppliers  for  the  year  in  order  of  importance 
were:  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,855,372;  Japan,  $1,819,828;  Belgium,  $277,444;  Germany, 
$269,968;  and  Australia,  $189,616.  All  of  these  countries  showed  increases  compared  with 
1936.  Canada's  unfavourable  showing  is  chiefly  due  to  increased  competition  from  foreign 
countries.  The  materials  supplied,  however,  are  considered  inferior  to  the  Canadian,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  Dominion's  share  is  expected  in  1938. 

Iron  and  Steel,  Bar,  Bolt,  and  Rod.— Total,  $2,190,300:   Canada,  $13,760  ($59,220). 

The  decrease  in  purchases  from  Canada  under  this  heading  is  not  a  serious  matter. 
In  1936,  due  to  a  shortage  of  such  materials,  New  Zealand  bought  wherever  supplies  could 
be  obtained  without  delay.  The  position  was  somewhat  relieved  in  1937,  and  purchases 
were  again  made  from  the  usual  sources.  The  total  value  of  importations  in  1937  increased 
by  $542,476  over  the  1936  figure. 

Bolts  and  Nuts.— Total,  $557,988:  Canada,  $49,780  ($57,140). 

The  value  of  imports  from  all  sources  under  this  heading  was  increased  by  47  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  1936  figure.  Competition  during  the  year  came  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  ($321,748)  and  Australia  ($155,292). 

Iron  and  Steel  Tubes,  Pipes,  and  Fittings.— Total,  $2,264,092:   Canada,  $321,116  ($258,144). 

Total  imports  for  the  year  advanced  in  value  by  $427,580.    The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  principal  supplier  with  imports  valued  at  $1,776,072. 
Artificers'  Tools.— -Total,  $1,438,692:   Canada,  $242,480  ($185,332). 

The  value  of  imports  from  all  sources  increased  by  $77,072  or  5  per  cent.  During  the 
year  a  trade  treaty  with  Germany  reduced  the  tariff  against  artificers'  tools  from  that 
country.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  exports  increased  in  value  by  22  per  cent  to  $82,416. 
At  the  same  time  Canada's  share  increased  by  30  per  cent.  Other  leading  suppliers  in 
order  of  importance  were:  the  United  Kingdom  ($675,516),  the  United  States  ($358,268), 
and  Australia  ($34,436). 

Fencing  Wire.— Total,  $1,292,412:    Canada,  $85,380  ($116,540). 

Canada's  share  in  this  trade  fell,  despite  an  increase  of  $392,352  in  purchases  from  all 
sources  combined.    The  leading  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  were:   the  United  King- 
dom ($1,012,924),  Australia  ($251,660),  and  the  United  States  ($41,460). 
Copper  Pipes,  Plate,  and  Sheet.— Total,  $474,992;  Canada,  $155,696  ($111,800). 

Under  this  heading  Canada  is  surpassed  as  a  source  of  supply  by  the  United  Kingdom 
only.  Total  imports  for  the  year  increased  in  value  by  $83,981  or  20  per  cent,  while  Cana- 
dian shipments  were  greater  by  39  per  cent. 

Meters  and  Measuring  Appliances.— Total,  $1,005,820:   Canada,  $129,628  ($97,920). 

This  heading  includes  electric,  gas,  and  water  meters,  as  well  as  measuring,  recording, 
and  testing  instruments,  and  meters  n.e.i. 

Canada  is  principally  concerned  with  the  electric  house  service  meter,  and  in  the  year 
under  review  supplied  15,959  such  units  valued  at  $115,120  as  compared  with  11,745  units 
valued  at  $79,876  in  1936.  In  addition,  she  supplied  $3,112  worth  of  other  electric  meters 
and  $7,684  worth  of  measuring  instruments.  The  gas  and  water  meter  business  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  likewise  obtain  the  bulk  of 
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the  business  under  the  electric  meter  and  measuring  instrument  groups.  Australia  is 
important  only  as  a  supplier  for  measuring,  recording,  and  testing  instruments  and  meters. 
Hardware,  Hollow-ware,  Ironmongery,  and  Metal  Manufactures  n.e.i. — Total,  $4,139,756: 
Canada,  $200,740  ($197,512). 

Imports  from  all  sources  rose  by  25  per  cent  during  the  year.  The  largest  supplier 
was  the  United  Kingdom  ($2,861,936),  followed  by  Australia  ($398,556),  the  United  States 
($316,668),  and  Canada. 

While  Canada's  share  increased  by  approximately  10  per  cent,  Australia's  rose  by  183 
per  cent.  Early  in  1938  the  tariff  against  Australian  and  Canadian  shipments  under  this 
heading  was  increased  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  general  rate  from  45  to  50 
per  cent.  With  the  rate  against  the  United  Kingdom  remaining  at  20  per  cent,  it  may  be 
expected  that  in  1938  there  will  be  a  transfer  of  some  of  the  business  to  that  country  at  the 
expense  of  Australia  and  Canada. 

Electrical  Machinery  and  Equipment.— Total,  $10,380,712:   Canada,  $635,988  ($430,292). 

This  heading  includes  batteries  of  all  descriptions,  parts  of  batteries,  carbons  or  elec- 
trodes for  arc  lamps  and  for  electric  welding,  electric  motors,  insulated  cable  and  wire 
insulators,  lamp  bulbs,  lamps  n.e.i.,  electric  ranges,  telegraph  and  telephone  equipment,  and 
other  electrical  apparatus  n.e.i. 

The  leading  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  in  1937  were :  the  United  Kingdom 
($7,453,296),  the  United  States  ($967,976),  Australia  ($742,548),  and  Canada. 

Canada's  total  included  6,316  storage  batteries  valued  at  $36,836,  storage  battery  parts 
valued  at  $26,516,  and  batteries  other  than  storage  valued  at  $96,556.  Canada  also  supplied 
electric  motors  to  the  value  of  $149,120  as  compared  with  $61,704  in  1936.  Although  the 
Dominion  increased  her  exports  of  electric  motors  by  over  100  per  cent  in  the  year  under 
review,  larger  quantities  are  still  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
Canada  is  particularly  competitive  in  the  fractional  horse-power  motor  field,  supplying 
onty  limited  quantities  of  the  larger  sizes. 

This  heading  also  includes  2.720  electric  stoves  from  Canada  valued  at  $153,612  as 
compared  with  1,169  ranges  valued  at  $64,224  in  the  previous  year.  There  is  a  well-estab- 
lished domestic  industry  in  New  Zealand  manufacturing  electric  ranges,  but  Canada  has 
increased  her  share  of  the  imports  despite  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  applies  against  ship- 
ments from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wireless  Apparatus.— -Total,  $2,428,396:   Canada,  $44,976  ($45,944). 

This  heading  includes  wireless  receiving  sets  with  and  without  cabinets,  radio  tubes, 
and  other  apparatus  peculiar  to  radio  equipment.  The  leading  suppliers  under  this  heading 
in  order  of  importance  were:  the  United 'States  ($1,271,464),  the  United  Kingdom  ($573,- 
652),  Australia  ($499,476),  and  Canada. 

Canada  supplied  693  radios  mounted  in  cabinets  valued  at  $25,772,  and  miscellaneous 
radio  apparatus  valued  at  $19,204.  Although  arrivals  from  Canada  were  slightly  smaller 
than  in  1936,  the  total  value  of  importations  under  this  heading  increased  by  $640,000. 

Importation  of  completed  radio  sets  affected  a  domestic  industry  which  has  been 
making  rapid  progress  in  recent  years,  and  agitation  led  to  an  increase  in  the  tariff  against 
mounted  and  unmounted  radio  sets  from  Canada  and  Australia.  This  change  came  into 
force  early  in  1938,  and  the  effects  will  not  be  apparent  until  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
The  rate  of  duty  on  unmounted  sets  from  Canada  and  Australia  was  increased  from  "free" 
to  20  per  cent,  and  on  mounted  sets  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 
Typewriters.— -Total,  $334,396:   Canada,  $85,656  ($10,832). 

The  number  of  typewriters  imported  into  New  Zealand  in  1937  was  5,064,  an  increase 
of  2,150  machines  or  61  per  cent  over  the  previous  year's  figures.  At  the  same  time  Cana- 
dian shipments  increased  from  135  to  1,090  machines  or  by  707  per  cent.  This  noteworthy 
increase  is  due  entirely  to  a  large  American  manufacturer  establishing  a  branch  plant  in 
Canada  for  shipment  to  Empire  countries. 
Vacuum  Cleaners.— Total,  $539,144:   Canada,  $35,956  ($16,756). 

Imports  of  vacuum  cleaners  from  all  sources  increased  by  66  per  cent  as  compared  with 
those  in  1936.  The  leading  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  in  1937  were:  Sweden  ($252,- 
304),  the  United  Kingdom  ($224,640),  and  Canada.  The  continental  type  of  vacuum 
cleaner,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  Canadian,  is  a  favourite  on  this  market  because  of 
its  lower  price, 

Washing  Machines.— Total,  $338,420:   Canada,  $277,304  ($74,288). 

The  increased  demand  for  this  product  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Canada's  share 
of  the  imports  in  1937  was  more  than  three  times  the  business  done  with  all  countries  com- 
bined in  the  previous  year.  The  minimum  wages  and  regular  hours  of  industrial  occupation 
have  made  domestic  help  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  so  that  housewives  are  compelled 
to  give  consideration  to  the  use  of  all  labour-saving  devices.  Despite  the  slight  increase  in 
the  tariff  against  Canadian  washing  machines,  which  became  effective  early  in  1938,  it  is 
expected  that  imports  of  this  line  will  continue  to  expand. 
Sawn  Timber.— Total,  $1,530,960:  Canada,  $249,704  ($162,628). 

The  leading  suppliers  under  this  heading  in  order  of  importance  in  1937  were:  Aus- 
tralia ($694,988)^  Japan  ($265,664),  Canada,  and  the  United  States  ($156,108). 
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Canadian  participation  includes  7,169,112  superficial  feet  of  rough  sawn  Douglas  fir 
valued  at  $210,276.  There  were  also  small  quantities  of  sawn  and  dressed  Douglas  fir  and 
box  shooks.  Although  the  quality  of  Canadian  timber  is  appreciated,  the  tariff  against 
imports,  coupled  with  an  extensive  domestic  saw-milling  industry,  cutting  up  to  350,000,000 
feet  per  year,  prevents  any  substantial  expansion  in  imports. 
Printing  Paper.— -Total ,  $2,704,600;   Canada,  $1,240,636  ($1,730,884). 

This  heading  includes  newsprint  and  printing  paper  other  than  newsprint.  The  lead- 
ing suppliers  of  this  item  in  order  of  importance  in  1937  were :  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
($1,105,748),  Germany  ($152,244),  and  the  United  States  ($122,948).  Decreases  in  both 
the  total  imports  and  imports  from  Canada  are  shown,  largely  as  the  result  of  heavy  pur- 
chases late  in  1936,  publishers  having  taken  advantage  of  the  lower  prices  prevailing  at 
that  time.  The  bulk  of  Canada's  business  under  this  heading  is  newsprint,  Canada's  second 
most  important  export  commoditv  to  this  market.  Imports  in  the  year  amounted  to  25,120 
tons  valued  at  $1,177,380  as  compared  with  38,179  tons  valued  at  $1,698,824  in  1936.  The 
statistical  price  per  ton  from  Canada  in  1937  was  $47  as  compared  with  $44  in  1936. 
Wrapping  Paper.— Canada,  $240,976  ($213,340). 

Canada  obtains  about  85  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  this  commodity  into  New  Zealand. 
The  figures  for  1937  show  1,751  tons  as  compared  with  1,531  tons  in  1936.  Small  quantities 
only  are  supplied  by  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Clocks,  Time  Registers,  Time  Detectors,  Materials  for  and  Parts  of  Timepieces. — Total, 
$619,048:   Canada,  $82,180  ($73,210). 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  under  this  heading,  with  Canada  and 
Germany  competing  for  second  place.    The  Canadian  figures  include  40,810  clocks  and 
28,611  watches. 

Calcium  Carbide.— Total,  $82,656:   Canada,  $61,680  ($60,604). 

The  statistics  available  do  not  indicate  other  sources  of  supply,  but  in  previous  years 
Australia  has  been  the  only  other  country  of  importance. 
Bicycles  and  Tricycles.— Total,  $660,336:   Canada,  $45,016  ($30,240). 

The  United  Kingdom  invariably  obtains  the  bulk  of  the  business  under  this  heading, 
although  Canada,  the  only  other  supplier  of  importance,  has  been  making  good  progress 
in  recent  years.  Statistics  covering  the  past  thirteen  years  do  not  show  arrivals  from 
Canada  as  large  as  during  the  year  under  review. 

Motor  Cars,  including  Chassis.— Total,  $23,164,528:   Canada,  $6,224,548  ($3,563,324). 

This  heading  includes  passenger  vehicles  and  chassis,  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  buses  and 
chassis,  both  completely  knocked  down  and  assembled. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  bulk  of  the  business  done  is  in  motor  vehicles 
for  road  traffic  completely  knocked  down.  Under  this  heading  7,354  passenger  vehicles 
were  imported  valued  at  $4,481,660  as  compared  with  1,404  units  valued  at  $757,604  in 
1936.  During  the  same  period  there  were  3.259  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  buses  and  chassis 
imported  in  the  knocked-down  condition,  to  the  value  of  $1,712,016.  The  importation  of 
completely  assembled  passenger  cars  fell  from  3,047  in  1936  to  44  in  1937,  and  the  number 
of  buses  from  48  to  nil.  These  losses  have  been  more  than  offset  by  increased  purchases 
of  the  knocked-down  components.  Two  modern  assembly  plants  are  in  operation  in  New 
Zealand,  assembling  made-in-Canada  parts.  In  some  instances  New  Zealand  materials 
are  also  used. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  supplier  of  passenger  vehicles;  imports  in  1937 
amounted  to  18,079  units  valued  at  $11,405,996  as  compared  with  7,398  units  valued  at 
$4,510,644  from  Canada.  The  only  other  supplier  of  importance  was  the  United  States 
($2,960,976).  The  English  car  has  the  greatest  sale  in  this  country  because  of  its  fuel 
economy,  the  price  of  petrol  averaging  43  cents  per  gallon  in  New  Zealand. 

Canada  was  the  leading  supplier  of  motor  lorries,  trucks,  and  buses,  including  chassis, 
in  1937,  with  imports  valued  at  $1,713,904  as  compared  with  $1,606,056  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $951,128  for  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  183,054 
passenger  cars  registered  in  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  46,194  trucks,  642  buses,  1,746  taxis, 
680  rental  cars,  and  678  service  cars. 

Parts  of  Motor  Vehicles.— -Total,  $1,554,580:   Canada,  $115,696  ($74,340). 

The  leading  supplier  under  this  heading  in  1937  was  the  United  Kingdom  with  $726,- 
S16,  followed  by  the  United  States  ($488,416),  Australia  ($195,432),  and  Canada. 

Australia  has  become  particularly  competitive  in  accessory  lines,  and  further  competition 
from  that  source  is  to  be  expected. 

fires   for   Motor    Vehicles    and    Motor    Cycles.— Total,    $3,487,948:     Canada,  $1,717,800 
($1,047,228). 

Canada  was  the  leading  supplier  under  this  heading  in  1937,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  ($1,502,896).  These  two  countries  between  them  supplied  97  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports.  The  increased  use  of  motor  cars  and  the  existence  of  numerous  second-class 
roads  will  maintain  the  demand  for  rubber  tires.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  a 
local  tire  industry  will  be  developed,  in  which  case  imports  from  abroad  will  be  curtailed 
either  by  an  increase  in  the  tariff  or  by  quota  restrictions. 
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The  New  Zealand  tariff  changes  which  became  effective  on  March  1,  1938, 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  certain  items  now  being  imported  from 
Canada.  Wool  prices  at  recent  sales  have  not  been  as  high  as  they  were  a 
year  ago,  and  this  will  be  reflected  in  a  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  increased.  The  prosperity  of  this 
Dominion  depends  so  largely  upon  the  state  of  the  export  market  that  con- 
ditions overseas,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  affect  conditions  in  this 
country  to  a  marked  degree.  Fortunately  the  British  market  appears  to  be 
holding  up  well,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  exports  for  January,  1938, 
were  6  per  cent  higher  and  imports  20  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  same  month 
in  1937,  seems  to  indicate  that  no  serious  recession  is  to  b,e  expected  in  the 
immediate  future. 

UNITED   KINGDOM   BUDGET,  1938 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

London,  April  27,  1938. — In  his  budget  survey  of  the  revenue  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1937-38,  which  has  just  concluded,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  that,  good  as  the  results  were,  they  did  not  show  that  the  year  was  one 
of  progressive  and  continuous  improvement  throughout.  The  second  half  of  the 
year,  although  less  prosperous  than  the  first,  was  still  satisfactory.  This  con- 
sideration had  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  revenue  during  the  year  which  has  terminated  amounted  to  £872,- 
580,000,  an  increase  over  the  budget  estimate  of  £9,500,000.  The  chief  item 
contributing  to  this  surplus  was  income  tax,  larger  returns  plus  prompter  pay- 
ments being  responsible.  Customs  and  excise  duties  also  yielded  more  than 
anticipated.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  disappointing  shortfall  in  stamp 
duties,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  reduction  in  stock  market  transactions. 

With  regard  to  the  coming  year,  the  Chancellor  computed  the  probable 
expenditure  at  £1,034,250,000.  This  is  £81,500,000  more  than  last  year  and  is 
accounted  for  by  heavier  commitments  arising  from  rearmament,  including  air 
raid  precautions  measures. 

The  revenue,  based  on  existing  taxation,  amounts  to  £914,500,000,  leaving 
a  difference  to  be  made  up  of  £120,000,000.  The  Chancellor  decided  that  three- 
quarters  of  this  sum,  namely  £90,000,000,  should  be  raised  by  borrowing  under 
the  Defence  Loans  Act,  leaving  £30,000,000  to  be  found  by  taxation. 

Proposed  Changes 

The  main  changes  proposed  are  an  increase  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  in  the 
pound  in  the  standard  rate  of  income  tax,  an  increase  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  gallon 
in  the  customs  duty  on  hydro-carbon  oils,  the  imposition  of  an  excise  tax  of  9d. 
per  gallon  on  power  methylated  spirits,  and  an  increase  from  6d.  to  8d.  per 
pound  in  the  full  customs  duty  on  tea,  and  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound  in  the 
preferential  rate. 

In  order  to  mitigate  hardship  which  might  otherwise  arise  to  productive 
industry  and  the  poorer  tax-payers,  the  "wear  and  tear7'  allowance  on  plant 
and  machinery  is  to  be  increased  by  10  per  cent  on  the  1930  figure — a  relief 
equal  to  a  6d.  income  tax  on  company  reserves;  further,  the  extra  6d.  will  not 
be  charged  on  the  first  £135  of  taxable  income — a  relief  to  2,000,000  income  tax- 
payers. 

The  increases  in  taxation  came  as  a  surprise  to  business  circles;  it  is  too 
early  to  judge  the  effect.  Although  there  was  an  early  marking  down  of  prices 
on  the  stock  exchange,  there  was  a  later  recovery.   The  advantages  of  imposing 
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additional  taxation  while  conditions  are  satisfactory  are,  however,  evident,  and 
it  is  felt  that  this  course  is  preferable  to  postponing  such  inevitable  burdens 
until  later  on  when  trade  may  be  less  active. 

Food  Storage  Plans 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  revealed  officially  that  the  Food  Defence 
Plans  Department  have  for  some  time  been  in  consultation  with  United  King- 
dom importers  of  certain  foodstuffs,  and  that  the  Government  decided  early  in 
the  year  that  at  the  right  moment  they  would  buy  sufficient  supplies  of  wheat, 
whale  oil,  and  sugar  to  ensure  that  the  stocks  in  this  .country  shall  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  civil  population  during  the  early 
months  of  any  emergency.    These  purchases  have  now  been  made. 

Absolute  secrecy  was  essential  to  prevent  prices  from  being  raised,  as  had 
the  Government's  intentions  been  known,  the  effect  on  prices  would  have  been 
disadvantageous  to  consumers  generally  as  well  as  to  the  Government. 

For  this  reason  the  Chancellor  explained  that  the  Government  took  the 
very  unusual  course  of  acting  without  first  applying  for  statutory  authority. 
Legislation  to  cover  the  matter  will  shortly  be  introduced,  and  a  supplementary 
estimate  to  meet  the  expenditure  will  also  be  required.  Apart  from  these  trans- 
actions some  additional  provision  is  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  year  for  other 
purposes  where  secrecy  is  less  essential. 

WOOD-PULP   SITUATION   IN   THE   WEST   OF  ENGLAND, 
MIDLANDS,  AND  SOUTH  WALES 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  5,  1938. — Few  paper  mills  in  this  territory  are  making  future 
commitments  except  at  very  low  prices.  They  are,  in  the  main,  operating 
from  stocks  on  hand  and  from  supplies  still  being  received  on  uncompleted 
contracts.  There  is  practically  no  market  at  established  prices,  and  the  situa- 
tion might  be  described  as  stagnant,  as  buyers  and  sellers  have  widely  diver- 
gent views  as  to  present-day  values.  Due  to  the  decline  in  consumption,  stocks 
on  hand  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  mills  longer  than  they  had  anticipated — 
a  circumstance  which  encourages  them  to  maintain  a  waiting  attitude.  At  the 
same  time,  wood-pulp  agents,  realizing  that  a  serious  recession  in  consump- 
tion has  taken  place,  are  of  opinion  that  a  further  reduction  in  prices  will  not 
result  in  orders  being  placed. 

The  shrinkage  in  business  is  general.  Commercial  firms  are  cutting  their 
estimates  for  printing,  advertising,  and  office  stationery.  This  recession 
immediately  affects  the  mills.  Publishers  of  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews, 
etc.,  will,  however,  continue  to  print  on  high-priced  paper  for  many  months  to 
come,  as  the  majority  of  them  contracted  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1937  for  1938  requirements  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  over  the  agreed 
prices  for  1937  contracts.  Many  of  these  publications  are  still  running  on 
1937  stocks,  but  when  1938  higher-priced  papers  are  used,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  put  out  smaller  editions.  Incidentally,  publishers  state  that  there 
is  no  market  for  waste  paper  such  as  unsold  newspapers,  which  is  an  additional 
indication  that  paper  mills  expect  a  contraction  in  trade. 

Pulpwood  Prices 

An  analysis  of  figures  of  imports  on  which  customs  duties  have  been  paid 
shows  the  average  values  per  English  ton  of  dry  bleached  chemical  wood-pulp 
entering  the  United  Kingdom  during  1935  and  1937  and  for  th?  first  two 
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months  of  1938  to  have  been  respectively  £10  10s.,  £12  7s.,  and  £14.  The 
average  c.i.f.  prices,  or  costs,  of  dry  unbleached  chemical  pulp  for  the  same 
three  periods  were  £7  10s.,  £9,  and  £10  10s,  The  average  values,  on  the  same 
basis  of  imported  mechanical  wet  pulp  were  £2  4s.,  £5,  and  £5  16s.  There  are 
no  figures  for  the  importation  of  first  quality  wheat  straw  bleached  sulphite 
pulp  for  1937,  but  for  the  first  two  months  of  1938  the  average  price  was 
£11  14s.  The  present  c.i.f.  Netherlands  quotation  for  this  quality,  future 
delivery,  is  from  £18  to  £20. 

The  values  of  the  different  grades  of  wood-pulp  specified  above  are  the 
result  of  contracts  made,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  during  the  year  before  that 
for  which  the  value  is  indicated.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1937 
prices  asked  for  1938  contracts  showed  an  advance  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
over  the  prices  paid'  for  supplies  for  1937.  Although  present  prices  show  a 
considerable  reduction,  the  majority  of  the  mills  placed  orders  in  1937  for  a 
large  proportion  of  their  1938  requirements  at  higher  prices  than  those  ruling 
in  that  year. 

Present  quotations  per  ton  c.i.f.  east  coast  ports,  including  agents'  com- 
missions and  buyers'  terms,  are  as  follows: — 


For  sulphite —  £  s.  £  s. 

Bleached  or  artificial  silk  for  superior  makes   18  0  to  20  0 

Bleached  prime  quality   13  10  to  14  10 

Easy  bleaching   11  10  to  12  0 

Strong   11  0  to  11  10 

News,  strong  quality   10  0  to  11  0 

For  sulphate — 

Easy  bleaching,  first  qualities   11  10  to  12  0 

Kraft   9  0  to  9  10 

Kraft,  forward   9  0  to  10  0 


Total  imports  of  wood-pulp  in  1937  show  a  decrease  in  tonnage  below  those 
for  1936  of  18  per  cent,  and  of  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1935  figures. 

Samples  of  sulphite  wood-pulp  from  a  West  of  England  mill  desirous  of 
establishing  a  connection  in  the  Dominion  are  available  for  inspection  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Esparto  Grass 

The  importation  of  esparto  grass  rose  from  294,343  tons  in  1935  to  356,748 
tons  in  1937.  During  the  first  two  months  of  1938  imports  amounted  to  69,135 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  esparto  c.i.f.  per  ton  for  each  of  these  periods  was 
£4  5s.,  £3  18s.,  and  £4  18s.,  respectively.  Present  quotations  for  future  delivery, 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  from  Susa  and  Oran  are  £5  7s.  6d.  to  £5  10s.  The 
Susa  and  Oran  prices  are  for  Tunisian  grass  shipped  from  these  ports. 

The  annual  crops  average  about  1,000,000  quintals  (one  quintal  equals 
220  pounds) ,  nearly  all  of  which  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  extent 
of  the  crop  varies  with  the  willingness  of  the  natives  to  gather  it.  If  there  is 
a  poor  cereal  season,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  grass  gathered,  but  if 
there  is  a  good  cereal  crop,  esparto  grass  is  of  secondary  importance. 
There  is  an  export  tax  of  25  francs  per  ton,  except  on  shipments  destined  for 
France.  The  political  situation  in  Spain  has  interrupted  shipments  from  that 
source. 

Several  mills  in  the  West  of  England  use  esparto  grass  for  making  bleached 
sulphite  esparto  pulp.  This  esparto  pulp  is  mixed  in  varying  proportions  with 
sulphite  wood-pulp  according  to  the  kind  of  paper  required. 

Esparto  is  'brought  from  North  Africa  in  cargo  lots.  It  is  baled  before 
shipping,  and  on  arrival  is  stacked  under  corrugated  iron  roofs.  Mills  keep 
reserve  stocks  of  some  thousands  of  tons  on  hand  as  a  safeguard  against  any 
temporary  interruption  in  the  steady  flow  of  supplies.    The  first  stage  of  the 
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reduction  process  is  to  pass  the  grass  through  dusters  to  remove  all  foreign 
material.  The  product  is  packed  and  sent  to  Scotland,  where  wax  suitable  for 
floor  polish  and  other  purposes  is  extracted  as  a  by-product. 

Spanish  esparto  produces  about  48  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  cellulose,  and 
Tunisian  46  per  cent.  The  separation  of  the  cellulose  from  the  pectos  and 
other  substances  is  effected  by  the  caustic  soda  process. 

The  West  of  England  is  noted  for  its  extensive  variety  of  fine  papers,  and 
esparto  cellulose,  which  has  distinctive  properties,  is  used  for  the  production 
of  papers  with  well-defined  characteristics.  According  to  the  proportion  used 
and  the  method  of  processing,  some  papers  have  a  certain  amount  of  resiliency; 
others,  while  tough,  are  flexible,  opaque,  bulk  well,  and  are  very  light  in  weight. 
Some  are  manufactured  for  use  as  a  base  for  coating  in  art  work. 

Wheat  Straw  Pulp  foe  the  Manufacture  of  Paper 

Considerable  publicity  has  been  given  recently  to  the  use  of  wheat  straw 
pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Argentina. 
In  countries  where  wood-pulp  cannot  be  economically  produced,  official  encour- 
agement is  being  given  to  the  manufacture  of  wheat  straw  cellulose  in  an  effort 
to  attain  independence  of  foreign  supplies.  There  is  considerable  speculation 
with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  some  of  these  countries  now  offering  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  the  products  of  wood-pulp  mills  will  be  able  to  supply,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  their  raw  material  requirements  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  their  own  wheat  straw,  thus  releasing  for  other  markets  equivalent  sup- 
plies of  wood-pulp. 

It  is  reported  that  an  Edinburgh  firm  is  sending  machinery  to  Geduld 
Springs,  Transvaal,  for  installation  in  what  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  paper 
mill  in  South  Africa.  Wheat  straw  is  to  be  one  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
cellulose  requirements  will  be  obtained. 

A  small  amount  of  wheat  straw  bleached  sulphite  pulp  is  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  Holland  for  mixing  with  wood-pulp,  for  much  the 
same  purpose  as  that  for  which  some  mills  use  esparto  cellulose. 

METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURE 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  held  recently,  a  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Umberto 
Pomilio  on  the  manufacture  of  bleached  sulphite  straw  pulp  by  the  electro- 
chlorine  process,  which  is  used  in  his  mills  at  Foggia  in  Italy,  Rosario  in  Argen- 
tina, and  in  Chile.  Similar  plants  are  under  construction  in  Uruguay  and 
Brazil.  A  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  points  may  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  producers. 

The  cellulose  produced  is  in  demand  by  many  paper  mills,  not  only  for 
use  as  a  100  per  cent  straw  paper,  but  also  for  mixing  in  various  proportions 
with  wood-pulp.  Both  crisp  papers,  such  as  are  used  for  bonds,  and  those 
which  are  soft  and  mellow  are  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  soda  or  chlorine 
processes.  At  the  Foggia  plant  bleached  sulphite  straw  pulp  is  produced  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  the  imported  wood  cellulose,  the  reduction  amounting 
to  about  50  per  cent.  An  official  commission  has  been  set  up  in  one  of  the 
largest  wood-pulp  producing  countries  on  the  Baltic  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  manufacturing  straw  pulp  as  a  co-product  of  the  wood-pulp  mills. 

The  straw  is  collected  on  the'  farm  at  a  reasonable  cost,  owing  to  the  use 
of  thresher-combines  with  a  pressing  machine  attached  for  baling.  In  Holland 
the  countryside  adjacent  to  the  mill  produces  about  six  tons  of  straw  per 
hectare  (2-47  acres)  . 
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Selection  of  a  location  for  the  production  of  cellulose,  whether  in  Holland, 
Italy,  or  Argentina,  is  conditional  upon  the  minimum  annual  production  over 
a  period  of  years  in  the  surrounding  country  being  somewhat  higher  than  the 
capacity  of  the  proposed  mill.   Continuity  of  supplies  must  be  guaranteed. 

The  baled  straw  is  transported  by  trucks  to  the  mill,  where  some  6,000  tons 
are  kept  on  hand.  Quantities  above  this  tonnage  remain  on  the  farm  until 
wanted.  In  both  Holland  and  Argentina  the  yield  of  cellulose  is  about  the  same 
from  straw  as  from  wood.  In  Holland  it  is  given  as  42-5  to  42-8  per  cent, 
whereas  in  Argentina,  by  the  chlorine  process,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  45  to  46 
per  cent. 

Additional  information  on  this  subject,  together  with' _  photographs  and 
samples  of  pulps  and  papers,  are  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  A  copy  of  the 
paper  read  at  the  conference  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  is  also  on  file. 

Imports  of  wood-pulp,  esparto  grass,  and  grass  pulp  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  calendar  years  1935  and  1937,  and  for  the  two  months  ended  Feb- 
ruary, 1938,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  were  as  follows: — 


Wood-pulp : 

Chemical,  dry,  bleached — 
British  countries  . .  . . 
Total,  all  countries  . .  . 

Chemical,  dry,  unbleached- 
British  countries  . .  . . 
Total,  all  countries  . .  . 

Chemical,  wet,  unbleached- 
British  countries  . .  . . 
Total,  all  countries  . .  . 

Mechanical,  dry — 

Total,  all  countries  . .  . 

Mechanical,  wet — 

Canada   

Total,  all  countries  . .  . 
Esparto  grass: 

Total,  all  countries  .  .  . 
Straw  pulp: 

Total,  all  countries  . .  . 


Calendar  Years 
1935  1937 
Tons  Tons 

Jan. -Feb., 
1938 
Tons 

3,977 
108,688 

3,813 
199,031 

2,324 
37,630 

1,719 
545,904 

20,588 
637,334 

7,001 
124,078 

352,408 

5,206 
227,289 

997 
34,712 

3,345 

6,367 

268 

32,607 
1,210,276 

21,742 
725,552 

124,827 

294,343 

356,748 

69,135 
573 

ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Johannesburg,  writes 
under  recent  date  that,  following  several  prosperous  years,  the  South  African 
National  Roads  Board  is  planning  a  roads  construction  program  necessitating 
the  purchase  of  large  supplies  of  new  equipment  covering  a  wide  range  and 
including  concrete  mixers,  stone  crushers,  sand  and  gravel  handling  machinery, 
conveyors,  rollers,  graders,  etc. 

Inquiries  for  equipment  are  now  being  issued  by  the  various  provincial 
administrations,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  additional  supplies  in  considerable 
quantity  will  undoubtedly  be  purchased  during  the  next  year  or  two,  the  possi- 
bility of  participation  by  Canadian  firms  is  of  interest. 

A  list  of  items  included  in  specifications  issued  recently  by  the  Transvaal 
provincial  authorities,  together  with  additional  information  in  connection  there- 
with, is  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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MARKET  FOR   SARDINES   IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(Straits  $1  equals  58  cents  Canadian) 

Singapore,  April  19,  1938. — The  importation  of  canned  fish  into  British 
Malaya  has  been  characterized  by  a  progressive  displacement  of  established 
lines  by  cheaper  products.  Canadian  salmon  was  displaced  by  the  Alaskan 
product,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  Californian  pilchards.  These  pilchards, 
usually  known  as  "  sardines/'  were  displaced  by  Japanese, salmon,  which  in  turn 
lost  out  to  pilchards  from  the  same  country. 

Japanese  commercial  interests  in  Malaya  have  been  affected  by  the  present 
Sino-Japanese  trouble,  and  provision  lines  which  pass  through  the  hands  of 
Chinese  wholesalers  and  distributors  are  almost  unsaleable.  With  the  disappear- 
ance from  the  market  of  Japanese  sardines  in  flat  ovals,  as  well  as  salmon  packs, 
California  has  again  become  the  principal  source  of  supply,  but  with  preferential 
tariffs  in  most  parts  of  Malaya,  Canada  should  be  a  logical  competitor  for  the 
85,000  cases  of  sardines  entering  this  market  each  year. 

In  considering  the  following  figures  showing  the  total  importation  of  sar- 
dines, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  imports  from 
European  countries  and  Canada,  supplies  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
flat  oval  pack. 

Importation  of  Sardines  into  British  Malaya 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

.  .  Tons 

1,917 

1,060 

1,489 

3,580 

3,627 

4,301 

5,925 

S$  1,000 

506 

365 

298 

630 

643 

714 

1,103 

.  .  .  Tons 

47 

1,212 

3,329 

3,407 

4,088 

5,279 

S$1,000 

11 

298 

546 

559 

624 

879 

United  States  . 

.  ..Tons 

1,886 

966 

152 

156 

170 

150 

559 

S  $1,000 

472 

321 

42 

36 

45 

35 

162 

Tons 

21 

89 

47 

S  $1,000 

6 

15 

8 

Tons 

'  "u 

13 

15 

15 

"lk 

'  32 

33* 

S$  1,000 

8* 

8 

9 

13 

14 

24 

31 

Tons 

8 

9 

13 

12 

12 

10 

S$  1,000 

15 

14 

14 

16 

17 

12J 

Tons 

5 

14 

17 

16 

50 

S  $1,000 

3 

7 

9 

9 

27 

!   <  *  Total  for  European  countries. 

Quotations 

Flat  oval  packs  of  United  States  origin  have  been  quoted  to  importers  in 
this  market  at  U.S.$2.90  per  case  of  forty-eight  1.5-ounce  tins  f.o.b.,  or  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  U.S.$3.40  c.i.f.  &  c.  Singapore.  During  the  past 
six  months  prices  have  advanced  and  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
U.S.$3.50  to  $3.60  c.i.f.  Singapore.  The  latter  quotation  is  considered  too 
high  by  local  buyers,  but  business  is  currently  being  booked  at  $3.50  for  imme- 
diate shipment.  These  quotations,  which  are  on  indent  account,  usually  include 
a  3  per  cent  commission  and  an  allowance  of  -J  per  cent  in  Lieu  of  claims  for 
"  swells." 

Company  labels,  referred  to  later,  are  used  for  sales  ex  stock  at  prices 
varying  from  S$6.50  to  $7.50  (Can.$3.77.  to  $4.35),  with  the  highest  quotation 
applying  to  one  long-established  brand. 

Preferential  Tariff 

Despite  the  advance  in  Californian  quotations,  Canadian  prices  c.i.f.  Singa- 
pore are  still  out  of  line  for  shipment  to  the  duty-free  Straits  Settlements.  Much 
of  the  trade,  however,  is  with  the  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States, 
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which  grant  a  preference  of  15  per  cent  to  products  of  Empire  origin,  and  with 
this  assistance  Canadian  products  shipped  to  these  areas  are  approximately 
competitive. 

Canadian  packers  might  obtain  business  in  sardines  at  $3.60  per  case  of 
forty-eight  tins  c.i.f.  Singapore  and  certainly  at  $3.50  for  delivery  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  while  under  the  preferential  tariffs  of  the  Federated  and  Unfeder- 
ated  Malay  States  prices  would  be  competitive  at  $3.90  c.i.f.  Port  Swettenham. 
To  overcome  buyers'  apathy  to  unknown  brands,  the  price  c.i.f.  Port  Swettenham 
should  be  about  $3.85  until  the  brands  become  known. 

Documentation 

Documents  should  be  supplied  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  buyers, 
but  must  include  commercial  invoices  and  certificates  of  origin.  The  latter 
are  essential  if  goods  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  British  preferential  tariff. 
"  Form  120  sales  "  is  in  general  use  for  shipments  to  this  country,  but  any  form 
which  establishes  British  origin  beyond  question  will  be  accepted. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Trade 

There  are  a  number  of  features  of  the  trade  which  are  typical  of  this 
market  and  to  which  Canadian  East  and  West  Coast  packers  should  give  their 
consideration: — 

1.  The  flat  oval  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been  in  small  pilchards  sold 
under  the  trade  name  "  sardines,"  and  this  practice  was  continued  by  Japanese 
suppliers.  Consequently,  the  use  of  the  trade  name  "  herring  "  by  Canadian 
West  Coast  packers  in  connection  with  flat  ovals  is  regarded  unfavourably  by 
the  buyers.  Provided  the  trade  name  "sardines"  or  "pilchards"  complies  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Fisheries,  it  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  packers  to  use  this  description, 

2.  The  standard  pack  containing  six  to  eight  fish  per  tin  and  a  liberal 
quantity  of  tomato  catsup  is  labelled  "  net  contents  15  ounces,"  Catsup  is  one 
of  the  few  Occidental  condiments  favoured  by  the  native  consumer,  and  its 
generous  use  is  recommended  as  supplying  sales  appeal,  Canadian  tins  of 
similar  size  are  at  present  labelled  "14  ounces  net  weight,"  presumably  referring 
to  the  fish  with  the  catsup  supplied  extra.  The  declared  weight  of  the  tin  creates 
an  impression  of  poor  value,  while  the  amount  of  catsup  added  is  insufficient. 

3.  Labels  must  be  red  or  light  in  colour  and  distinctive  in  pattern.  Almost 
without  exception  the  retail  buyers  cannot  read  English  and  are  forced  to 
distinguish  the  competitive  packs  by  distinctive  features'  of  the  labels. 

4.  The  lacquered  finish  at  present  used  by  Canadian  packers  is  regarded 
unfavourably  by  the  buyers,  who  prefer  the  galvanized  finish  of  the  Californian 
pack  to  the  lacquered  finish  used  also  by  Japanese  packers. 

5.  Individual  tins  require  an  embossed  design  on  either  top  or  bottom  as 
an  indication  of  the  country  of  origin.  United  States  packers  make  a  practice 
of  using  such  designs,  and  it  is  imperative  that  Canadian  companies  interested 
in  the  trade  do  likewise,  stamping  each  tin  "  Packed  in  Canada  "  or  "  Produce 
of  Canada." 

6.  Certain  merchant  houses  prefer  to  design  their  own  labels.  This  gives 
the  packer  the  benefit  of  the  importer's  experience  in  selecting  a  label  that 
appeals  to  retail  buyers,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  packer  is  not  building  up 
goodwill  for  his  own  brands.  However,  it  can  be  expected  that  packers  will 
encounter  requests  of  this  nature,  and  provided  the  expenses  are  met  by  the 
buyers  and  the  packers  protect  themselves  by  insisting  that  the  labels  be  con- 
sidered as  the  joint  property  of  the  exporter  and  importer,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  practice. 
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Present  Inquiries 

An  opportunity  exists  for  the  introduction  of  Canadian  flat  oval  packs,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  shippers  to  take  advantage  of,  even  at  a  temporary  sacrifice 
of  profit.  Reference  to  the  detailed  import  figures  shows  that  there  is  a  small 
steady  quality  market  for  products  under  known  labels,  despite  competition 
from  Japan.  Even  should  Japanese  supplies  re-enter  the  market,  a  turnover 
will  continue  in  those  lines  which  have  become  established. 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore  is  in  receipt 
of  a  number  of  inquiries  from  import  merchants  of  good  financial  standing, 
who  are  desirous  of  making  contacts  with  Canadian  packers  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts.  Interested  firms  should  forward  one  case  of  samples  and 
at  least  twelve  of  each  label  that  is  available.  Full  particulars  of  the  cost  of 
preparing  exclusive  labels  is  required,  as  is  also  detailed  information  respecting 
the  points  enumerated  under  the  heading  "  peculiarities  of  the  market." 

PALESTINE  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Palestine  pound  equals  one  pound  sterling;  one  metric  ton  equals 
2,205  pounds;  one  square  metre  equals  1,550  square  inches;  one  dunam  equals 
0-227  acre.) 

Cairo,  April  20,  1938. — While  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions in  Palestine  did  not  materialize  in  1937,  business  showed  remarkable 
steadiness  in  the  face  of  disturbing  conditions.  External  trade,  in  particular, 
disclosed  favourable  developments. 

The  drought  conditions  experienced  in  1936  were  fortunately  not  repeated  in 
1937,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  production  the  year  was  a  good  one  for  the 
agricultural  community. 

Agriculture 

The  satisfactory  yields  of  the  major  crops  of  Palestine  in  1937,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1937  1936 

Crop  Tons  Tons 

Wheat   127,420  76,059 

Barley   75,417  55,169 

Vegetables   11,363  10,718 

Millet   61,023  22,122 

Sesame   9.317  1,847 

Melons   102,859  81,335 

Olives   48,000  15,755 


Crops  of  potatoes,  grown  from  seed  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
were  generally  heavy,  and  their  cultivation  continues  to  expand. 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

The  citrus  export  crop  of  10,790,109  boxes  for  the  season  ended  June  30, 1937, 
constituted  a  record,  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  season  by  4,892,800  boxes 
and  the  previous  record  season  of  1934-35  by  3,459,264  boxes.  The  citrus  export 
crop  consisted  of  9,166,903  boxes  of  oranges,  1,542,046  of  grapefruit,  70,792 
of  lemons,  and  10,368  of  other  citrus  fruit.  The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be 
the  most  important  outlet,  absorbing  7,610,845  boxes.  Exports  of  3,168,073 
boxes  to  continental  countries  showed  an  increase  of  1,331,445  boxes  over  the 
preceding  year's  figures. 

Average  returns  to  growers  for  the  season  showed  only  a  small  profit  in 
oranges  and  a  loss  in  grapefruit.   The  Government  has  approved  certain  reduc- 
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tions  in  taxation  relating  to  the  citrus  industry  during  the  year,  including  a 
reduction  of  the  rural  property  tax  on  citrus  groves  from  £P.0-258  to  £P.0-500 
per  dunam,  the  exemption  from  customs  duties  of  hoops  for  citrus  boxes,  and  a 
drawback  of  £P.0-022^  per  box  for  1937-38  for  wood  used  in  their  make-up. 

LIVESTOCK 

According  to  an  animal  census  taken  in  July,  there  were  in  the  country 
174,000  cattle,  209,000  sheep,  361  goats,  20,000  horses,  9,000  mules,  92,000 
donkeys,  28,000  camels,  and  2,650,000  poultry.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
decrease  with  respect  to  goats  and  camels,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  all  types, 
particularly  in  the  poultry,  the  number  of  which  has  risen  from  1,500,000  in 
1934  to  2,650,000  in  1937. 

The  poultry  industry  is  developing  satisfactorily,  and  the  sale  of  local  eggs 
and  table  poultry  is  advancing  annually.  Imports  of  eggs  and  live  poultry  are, 
however,  still  considerable. 

Bee-keeping  has  been  making  progress  in  both  Arab  villages  and  Jewish 
settlements.  The  total  number  of  populated  modern  hives  is  estimated  at  about 
25,000.  The  year's  honey  crop  was  below  normal  in  the  citrus  areas  but  good 
in  the  mountainous  regions. 

Agriculture  in  Jewish  settlements  has  continued  to  progress  on  modern  lines, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Arab  farmers  are  making  efforts  to  increase 
the  production  on  their  small  farms.  The  use  of  better  agricultural  implements 
is  gradually  developing  in  Arab  communities. 

Industry 

In  1937,  new  manufactures  were  added  to  the  list  of  Palestine's  industries, 
including  aluminium  ware,  aluminium  strip  corks,  buttons  of  galalith  and  arti- 
ficial horn,  ink,  insulating  tubes,  electric  wires,  fountain  pens,  cellulose  lacquer 
for  ^automobiles,  paint  for  ships,  carbon  paper,  sewing  yarns  of  silk  and  cotton, 
wire  netting,  barbed  wire,  shaving  brushes,  and  pottery. 

Industrial  exports  at  £P. 927,480  were  70  per  cent  higher  than  in  1936.  The 
most  noteworthy  rise  was  shown  in  exports  of  edible  oils,  which  increased  in 
value  from  £P.54,565  in  1935  to  £P.77,352  in  1936  and  £P.203,468  in  1937. 
Marked  increases  were  also  shown  in  exports  of  potash  and  bromine,  cotton 
yarns,  paper,  and  cardboard. 

Despite  the  disturbances  during  the  year,  not  only  have  many  industries 
maintained  their  position,  but  several  factories  have  extended  their  activities, 
additional  plants  have  been  built,  and  several  new  lines  of  manufacture  have 
been  established.  In  particular  was  the  opening  of  three  flour  mills,  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  at  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  and  Petah  Tikvah  respectively. 

Building  Activity 

New  construction  in  Palestine  was  naturally  at  a  high  level  in  the  period 
from  1933  to  1935,  when  immigration  was  at  its  highest  level.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  reduction  in  1936  and  1937  in  new  buildings  authorized  to  be  built 
in  the  four  largest  towns  (Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Haifa) ,  due  to  both 
curtailment  of  immigration  and  decreased  capital  imports.  The  total  in  area  of 
construction  authorized  for  1937  was  577,384  square  metres,  as  against  738,080 
square  metres  in  1936,  and  1,214,302  square  metres  in  1935. 

Shipping 

Cargo  discharged  at  the  ports  of  Palestine  in  1937  totalled  933,255  tons  as 
compared  with  925,455  tons  in  1936,  an  increase  of  less  than  one  per  cent.  Cargo 
loaded  amounted  to  484,723  tons  as  against  282,715  tons  in  1936,  an  advance  of 
202,068  tons,  or  71-5  per  cent. 
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The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Palestine 
stood  at  4,862,120  tons  as  compared  with  5,005,875  tons  in  1936  for  the  former, 
and  at  4,892,855  tons  as  against  4,988,585  tons  in  1936  for  the  latter. 

Railway  Operations 

The  gross  revenue  of  Palestine  railways  in  1937  was  £P.808,140,  as  compared 
with  £P.916,328  in  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  £P. 108, 188  or  11-8  per  cent. 
Working  expenses  at  £P. 730,058  represented  an  increase  of  £P. 77,730,  or  11-9  per 
cent,  over  1936.  Passenger  revenue  was  lower  by  18-3  per  cent  at  £P  .260 ,013. 
Goods  revenue  of  £P. 458,555  showed  a  recession  of  15  -5-  per  cent.  The  number  of 
.passengers  carried  declined  from  2,503,244  in  1936  to  2,027,668  in  1937,  or  by 
19  per  cent,  while  the  tonnage  of  goods  transported  rose  by  6-8  per  cent  at 
1,075,515  tons. 

Legislation 

As  from  January  1,  1937,  the  Ottoman  penal  code  ceased  to  be  law  in 
Palestine,  being  replaced  by  a  criminal  code  based  on  English  law.  Other 
ordinances  were  enacted,  chief  among  which  were  those  dealing  with  immigration 
and  the  restriction  of  banking  business  to  companies  with  authorized  capital  of 
not  less  than  £P.50,000,  and  the  Customs  Tariff  and  Exemption  ordinance,  1937, 
which  consolidated  the  law  relating  to  customs  tariffs  and  exemption  therefrom. 
In  all,  forty-two  ordinances  were  enacted. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 

The  immigrants  registered  in  1937  numbered  12,475  (10,536  Jews  and  1,939 
non-Jews)  as  compared  with  31,671  (29,727  Jews  and  1,944  non-Jews)  in  1936. 
The  total  number  of  persons  naturalized  last  year  was  21,728,  including  21,542 
Jews,  as  against  9,482,  of  which  9,313  were  Jews,  in  1936. 

Partition  Scheme 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  British  Government 
to  investigate  Palestine's  problems  was  issued  on  July  6.  It  recommended  the 
partition  of  Palestine  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Jewish  state 
incorporated  in  the  area  now  chiefly  occupied  by  Jews  and  an  Arab  independent 
state  embracing  the  rest  of  Palestine,  with  direct  mandatory  administration 
to  be  reserved  for  such  places  as  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  port  of  Haifa. 
The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Eventually  sanction  was  granted  by  the  League  Council  to  the 
mandatory  power  (England)  to  send  another  commission  to  Palestine  in  order 
that  a  specific  scheme  in  substitution  of  the  mandate  could,  in  due  couse,  be  laid 
before  the  league.  This  commission  has  been  appointed,  but  owing  to  continued 
disturbances  in  Palestine,  has  not  as  yet  begun  to  function. 

Wholesale  Prices 

The  wholesale  price  indices  (basis,  average  for  the  corresponding  twelve 
months  in  previous  year  equals  100)  as  prepared  by  the  Palestine  Office  of 
Statistics  was  107-3  in  1937,  103-8  in  1936  and  100-3  in  1935.  The  monthly 
index  'has  dropped  steadily  throughout  1937.  The  index  in  January  was  118-3, 
in  April  115-7,  in  July  103-8,  in  October  101-5,  and  in  December  98-1. 

Retail  Prices 

The  average  January  (1938)  retail  prices  of  the  nineteen  commodities 
(wheat,  bread,  flour,  mutton,  beef,  fish,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  kerosene,  charcoal, 
rice,  olive  oil,  sugar,  eggs,  soap,  coffee,  potatoes,  and  onions)  included  in  calcu- 
lating the  retail  price  index  have,  as  .compared  with  December,  1937,  shown 
advances  in  the  case  of  wheat,  bread,  beef,  milk,  kerosene,  rice,  olive  oil,  and 
onions.  Decreases  were  shown  in  the  retail  price  index  of  fish,  butter,  cheese, 
sugar,  and  soap,  and  no  change  as  regards  flour,  mutton,  charcoal,  eggs,  coffee, 
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and  potatoes.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  figures  for  1936  'being  within  paren- 
theses, the  retail  price  index  stood  at  62-4  (54-1)  in  January,  58-5  (54-2)  in 
May,  57-1  (56-4)  in  June,  57-7  (59-1)  in  July,  58-5  (59-2)  in  August,  58-4 
(60-5)  in  September,  58-2  (57-7)  in  October,  58-5  (57-8)  in  November,  and  57-7 
(57*55  in  December,  as  against  58-2  in  January,  1938.  The  retail  price  index 
for  January,  1938,  snowed  a  decline  of  4-2  points,  or  6-7  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  January,  1937,  and  an  increase  of  4-1  points  in  comparison  with  January, 
1936. 

Government  Finances 

Government  revenue  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing March  31,  1938,  totalled  £P.3,584,243,  as  compared  with  £P.3,233,537  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1936-37,  an  increase  of  £P. 350,706.  This  included 
customs  import  duties  estimated  at  £P.  1,54 1,404,  an  increase  of  £P. 112,212  over 
the  corresponding  nine  months  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  approximate 
expenditure  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1937-38  was  £P. 3, 701, 474  as  against 
£P.3,135,153  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936-37,  an  advance  of  £P.566,321. 
(These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  railway  deficit,  which  is  not  incorporated 
into  the  accounts  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year) .  The  aggregate  surplus  of  the 
Government,  which  stood  at  £P.4,835,129  on  April  1,  1937,  was  diminished  by  the 
excess  of  £P.  117,231  of  expenditure  over  revenue  in  the  nine-month  period  to 
approximately  £P.4,717,898  on  December  31,  1937. 

The  total  currency  in  circulation  has  continued  in  1937  to  show  a  declining 
tendency;  at  the  end  of  December  it  stood  at  £P.4,829,134,  or  £P.912,000  less  than 
on  the  same  date  in  1936. 

Banking 

Banking  facilities  in  Palestine  are  provided  by  three  main  groups  of  financial 
institutions,  namely,  foreign  banks,  local  banks,  and  credit  co-operative  societies. 

At  the  close  of  1937,  total  deposits  with  banks  and  credit  co-operative 
societies  amounted  to  £P.l  1,710,377  and  were  £P. 178,987  more  than  at  the  end 
of  November.  Both  demand  and  time  deposits  increased  in  December,  demand 
deposits  advancing  -by  £P.  130,792  and  time  deposits  by  £P.48,195.  As  compared 
with  December,  1936,  demand  deposits  declined  by  £P. 1,316,973,  while  time 
deposits  increased  by  £P. 617,872,  so  that  total  deposits  showed  a  net  decline  of 
£P.699,101.  The  percentages  of  demand  deposits  and  time  deposits  at  the  end  of 
December  were  71-9  and  28-1  respectively  as  compared  with  76-7  and  23-3 
respectively  in  December,  1936. 

Although  higher  deposits  were  recorded  in  December,  1937,  total  credit 
granted  and  outstanding  at  the  end  of  that  month,  amounting  to  £P. 13,986,149, 
was  £P.33,676  less  than  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  November.  As 
in  the  preceding  month,  this  decline  was  due  to  a  drop  in  the  value  of  bills 
discounted,  which  declined  by  £P.66,078  from  £P.3,603,252  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber to  £P.3,537,174  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  value  of  bills  discounted  and 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  December,  1937,  was,  however,  £P. 124,903  higher  than 
at  the  end  of  December,  1936.  The  total  amount  of  advances  to  customers 
increased  by  £P.32,402  from  £P.10,416,573  at  the  end  of  November  to  £P.10,- 
448,975  at  the  end  of  December.  As  compared  with  the  value  of  advances 
to  customers  at  the  end  of  December,  1936,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  December, 
1937,  increased  by  £P.509,839.  The  total  amount  of  credit  granted  and  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  December,  1937,  was  therefore  £P.634,742  higher  than 
at  the  end  of  December,  1936. 

Protested  Bills 

In  1937,  protested  bills  in  the  four  chief  towns  (Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Tel  Aviv, 
and  Haifa)  aggregated  7,987  as  compared  with  10,111  in  1936,  a  reduction  of 
21  per  cent.  All  four  towns  shared  in  the  general  decrease.  In  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year,  however,  protested  bills  have  been  more  numerous  than 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1936. 
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ENLARGED  GERMAN  MARKET 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  reichsmark  equals  $0-2382  at  par;   one  Austrian  schilling  equals  $0-1895; 
one  square  kilometre  equals  247-105  acres) 

Berlin,  April  16,  1938. — The  incorporation  of  Austria  in  the  German 
Reich  will  result  in  a  certain  remaking  of  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political 
map  of  Central  Europe,  which  will  not  be  without  repercussions  as  far  as 
Canadian  trade  is  concerned. 

With  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  become  the  largest  and  by  a  wide  margin  the  most  populous 
country  on  the  Continent.  With  the  territorial  addition  of  Austria — 83,868 
square  kilometres — the  total  area  of  the  Reich  is  now  554,592  square  kilo- 
metres, while  the  area  of  France,  the  second  largest  European  state,  is  551,000 
square  kilometres. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  population  there  has  also  been  an  important 
increment.  Up  to  March  13,  1938,  there  were  some  67,074,000  people  in  Ger- 
many. With  the  addition  of  the  6,786,000  inhabitants  of  Austria,  the  total 
is  now  roughly  73,860,000,  which  is  about  32,000,000  more  than  in  France  and 
27,000,000  more  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  Austrian 
population  was  distributed  on  the  average  of  81  people  per  square  kilometre 
as  against  142  in  Germany,  which  works  out  at  133  per  square  kilometre  for 
the  whole  of  the  new  state. 

About  37  per  cent  of  Austria's  area  is  covered  with  forest  as  compared 
with  28  per  cent  in  Germany.  Meadow  and  pasture  lands  make  up  some  28 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  18  per  cent,  and  agricultural  land  25  per  cent  as 
against  41  per  cent.  Apart  from  its  forest  wealth,  Austria  is  not  without  other 
natural  resources  which  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  German  industry. 
These  include  coal,  lead,  copper,  iron,  magnesite,  and  salt,  all  of  which  are 
raw  materials  playing  an  important  part  in  the  present  planned  economy.  The 
principal  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  wood  products,  metal  products, 
and  textiles.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria  has  always  been,  as  is  the  case  with 
Germany,  a  country  which  imports  more  food  products  than  it  exports.  In 
particular,  a  substantial  importation  of  cereals  is  needed  to  cover  the  bread 
grain  requirements,  and  in  1937  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  con- 
sisted of  foodstuffs. 

Foreign  Trade 

As  regards  foreign  trade,  the  value  of  Austria's  imports  in  1937  was  1,454,- 
000,000  schillings.  The  principal  groups  of  import  commodities,  together  with 
their  values  in  millions  of  schillings,  were  as  follows:  food  and  feeding  stuffs, 
312;  fuel,  102;  raw  iron  and  other  metals,  89;  raw  cotton,  76;  raw  wool,  58; 
chemical  products,  55;  ironware,  47;  silk,  54;  petroleum,  42;  cotton  goods, 
42;  woollen  goods,  40;  machines,  36.  The  most  important  countries  of  origin, 
with  the  value  of  imports  from  each  in  millions  of  schillings,  were:  Germany, 
234;  Czechoslovakia,  160;  Hungary,  132;  Yugoslavia,  115;  Roumania,  87; 
Italy,  80;  United  States,  87;  Poland  67;  and  United  Kingdom,  66. 

The  total  value  of  exports  was  1,217,000,000  schillings,  the  leading  articles 
consisting  of  ironware,  wood,  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  electrical  appara- 
tuses, foodstuffs,  machinery,  and  silk  goods.  Exports  to  Germany  were  valued 
at  180,000,000,  while  Italy  followed  in  second  place  with  173,000,000  and 
Hungary  was  third  with  111,000,000  schillings.  Thus,  in  both  export  and 
import  trade  neighbouring  European  countries  are  of  most  importance. 

While  the  absorption  of  Austria  from  an  economic  point  of  view  will  take 
longer  and  is  more  complicated  than  the  consummation  of  the  political  union, 
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a  pronouncement  has  already  been  made  incorporating  the  new  province  in 
the  framework  of  the  Four-year  Plan.  An  inventory  is  being  made  of  resources 
and  industries  with  a  view  to  realigning  them  with  the  planned  economy  of 
Germany.  The  schilling  has  been  tied  to  the  reichsmark,  presumably,  pend- 
ing its  ultimate  complete  withdrawal,  at  the  rate  of  Sch.1.50  equals  R.M.I, 
and  the  not  inconsiderable  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the  Austrian 
National  Bank,  amounting  to  404,000,000  schillings,  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Reichsbank. 

The  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  former  Austrian  Republic  was  less  restricted 
than  that  of  Germany,  for  which  reason  there  must  be  a  considerable  readjust- 
ment of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  exports  and  imports  in  the  whole  of  Central 
Europe.  The  German  market  has  been  increased  by  close  to  7,000,000  people, 
while  a  separate  and  more  open  market,  with  the  same  number  of  consumers, 
has  disappeared. 

Atjstro-Canadian  Trade 

As  far  as  Austro-Canadian  trade  was  concerned,  the  Austrian  statistics 
invariably  showed  a  balance  rather  heavily  in  Canada's  favour,  owing  to 
indirect  imports  of  Canadian  metals  and  wheat.  The  Canadian  returns,  on 
the  other  hand,  indicated  an  excess  of  imports  from  Austria  over  exports  to 
that  country.  In  1936  the  respective  figures  were  $378,015  and  $34,300,  and 
in  1937  $429,069  and  $50,701. 

Austrian  exports  to  Canada  consisted  principally  of  knitted  garments, 
cotton  goods,  silk  products,  iron  and  steel  products,  and  miscellaneous  manu- 
factured goods.  Assuming  that  such  trade  can  be  continued,  the  value  of 
these  exports  will  eventually  be  added  to  those  from  the  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  used  to  pay  for  Canadian  goods  as  prescribed  by  the  German- 
Canadian  Payments  Agreement  of  October,  1936. 

NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY    MARKETS    IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[For  ton  read  metric  ton.  which  equals  2.205  pounds;  one  cubic  metre 
equals  35-33  cubic  feet;  one  florin  (fl.)  or  guilder  equals  approximately  $0.55 
at  present  rate  of  exchange.  Conversions  have  been  made  at  that  rate,  which 
has  prevailed  since  September  27,  1936,  though  from  January  to  September  26, 
1936,  one  florin  equalled  SO. 68.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion figures.] 

I 

Rotterdam,  April  12,  1938. — The  appended  notes  deal  with  the  principal 
commodities  imported  into  Holland  which  are  of  interest  to  Canada,  and  are 
based  on  the  preliminary  Netherlands  trade  returns  for  the  year  1937.  The 
sequence  adopted  is  that  in  which  the  different  commodities  and  groups  of 
commodities  are  listed  in  the  official  trade  statistics. 

Animals  and  Animal  Products 
live  animals 

The  Netherlands  is  principally  an  agricultural  country,  and  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  livestock  industry  is  the  raising  of  cattle  both  for  meat 
and  dairy  purposes.  Large  numbers  of  swine  and  poultry  are  also  kept,  and 
external  trading  under  this  heading  is  devoted  more  to  exports  than  to  imports. 
What  few  live  animals  are  brought  into  the  country  are  intended  mainly  for 
breeding  purposes  and  the  improvement  of  stock. 

In  1937  horse  arrivals  were  mainly  from  Lithuania  and  Poland,  with  lesser 
numbers  from  Belgium  and  the  Irish  Free  State.   The  trade  in  slaughter  horses 
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increased  during  the  last  twelve  months,  when  2,873  animals  with  a  value  of 
fl.423,000  were  imported;  Belgium  supplied  490  animals  and  Denmark  1,513. 
Arrivals  are  controlled  by  quota  regulations,  and  prospects  for  any  Canadian 
trade  are  most  unfavourable. 

Formerly  there  was  a  certain  traffic  in  Canadian  foxes,  but  now  the  domes- 
tic industry  caters  to  what  demand  exists. 

Exports  of  live  animals  were  directed  mostly  to  Germany,  which  took 
1,500  draft  horses,  5,000  cattle,  30,000  pigs,  and  poultry  in  excess  of  1,500,000 
birds. 

FISH 

Exports  under  this  division  are  also  of  considerably  more  importance  than 
imports.  Fishing  fleets  are  operated  from  several  well-known  Netherlands 
harbours,  and  the  chief  fish  landings  are  reported  at  Ymuiden,  Scheveningen, 
Katwijk,  and  Vlaardingen. 

Frozen  salmon  is  the  chief  Canadian  fish  brought  into  Holland.  In  1937, 
52  tons  valued  at  fl.39,000  were  obtained  from  the  Dominion  as  compared  to 
41  tons  and  fl.24,000  in  1936.  Total  arrivals  of  frozen,  salted,  or  smoked 
salmon  in  1937  amounted  to  399  tons  valued  at  fl.404,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  107  tons  (fl.104,000)  ;  Norway,  55  tons  (fl.78,000) ;  Great 
Britain,  38  tons  (fl.66,000) ;  and  France,  26  tons  (fl.69,000) .  Canada  was  thus 
in  third  place  according  to  quantity  and  in  fourth  by  value. 

Imports  of  frozen  halibut  are  included  under  the  general  heading  of  fresh 
fish  n.o.p.  Total  arrivals  in  this  group  amounted  to  871  tons  valued  at  fl.227,- 
000,  coming  principally  from  Norway.  Figures  of  halibut  arrivals  from 
Canada  are  not  yet  known  for  1937,  although  they  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
fl.4,000  in  value  as  against  35  tons  and  fl.16,000  in  1936.  Imports  of  all  fresh 
or  frozen  sea  fish  are  strictly  controlled  by  crisis  measures.  Salmon,  however, 
being  considered  a  river  fish,  is  allowed  importation. 

There  are  considerable  exports  of  pickled  herrings  to  Canada  from  Hol- 
land.   In  1937  these  amounted  to  757  tons  valued  at  fl. 91,000. 

The  only  other  fish  product  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  is 
frozen  eels.  In  1937  total  imports  of  frozen  eels  amounted  to  421  tons  worth 
fl. 293.000.  These  are  obtained  principally  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
and  Norway.  There  are  also  considerable  local  supplies.  Recent  quotations 
from  Canada  have  been  out  of  line,  but  the  main  bar  to  any  shipments  is  that 
eels  come  under  quota  regulations,  which  at  present  do  not  permit  of  imports 
from  Canada. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Imports  under  this  heading  also  are  not  of  great  importance.  Exports  are 
considerably  larger,  although  Holland  traders  have  suffered  from  curtailment 
of  markets  both  in  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  of  fresh  horsemeat  amounted  to  99  tons  (fl. 48,000)  in  1937. 
Salted  horsemeat  arrivals  were  greater,  totalling  915  tons  and  fl. 398,000; 
these  came  principally  from  the  United  States,  Imports  are  not  possible  from 
Canada,  due  to  quota  regulations.  Imports  of  frozen  beef  and  veal  amounted 
to  5,132  tons  (fl.  1,365 ,000) ,  chiefly  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
Kingdom .  Supplies  of  fresh  beef  and  veal  are  drawn  principally  from  Den- 
mark, which  contributed  15,372  tons  (fl.5,100,000)  in  1937.  Holland's  exports 
of  pork  were  chiefly  of  bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  miscellaneous  pork 
meats  to  Germany  and  Belgium..  There  were  small  imports  from  Canada  in 
1936  of  one  ton  (fl.2,304)  of  animal  organs  for  chemical  and  medicinal  purposes. 
Comparative  figures  for  1937  are  not  yet  available,  but  total  imports  under  this 
item  increased. 

Imports  of  animal  fats  increased  considerably  in  1937.  Canada  was 
credited  with  188  tons  (fl.48,000)  of  non-edible  rendered  tallows  and  greases. 
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Total  imports  of  these  amounted  to  9,016  tons  (fl. 2, 122, 000)  for  the  period 
under  review.  In  addition,  3,525  tons  (fl.1,261,000)  of  unrendered  animal  fats 
were  imported  into  the  Netherlands.  Some  small  supplies,  particulars  of  which 
are  not  yet  known,  were  derived  from  Canada.  Arrivals  of  pure  lard  and  steam 
lard  decreased  somewhat  in  quantity  but  were  slightly  higher  in  value  in  1937, 
whereas  premier  jus  imports  were  almost  double  those  in  1936.  Supplies  of  the 
latter  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Argentina.  A  fairly  good  market  exists  for 
rendered  animal  fats  of  all  kinds,  but  prices  must  be  keen  to  meet  prevailing 
competition.  Imports  of  unrendered  animal  fats  are  subject  to  quota  restric- 
tions. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Dairying  is  the  principal  branch  of  Holland's  agricultural  industry. 
Domestic  supplies  are  in  excess  of  local  needs,  and  consequently  there  is  usually 
a  considerable  surplus  for  export.   Imports,  therefore,  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  Netherlands  exports  large  quantities  of  margarine,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Canada  buys  considerable  quantities  of  the  last-mentioned  commodity  from 
this  country. 

Margarine. — Exports  of  this  product  from  the  Netherlands  increased  in 
1937  over  the  1936  total,  comparative  figures  being  11,077  tons  (fl.3,023,000) 
and  7,058  tons  (fl.1,682,000)  for  the  respective  years.   Imports  are  negligible. 

Butter. — This  is  another  commodity  of  which  there  are  practically  no 
imports  but  of  which  exports  are  high.  In  1937  Holland  sent  abroad  53,817  tons 
(fl. 44, 084, 000) .  Exports  are  subsidized  by  a  levy  on  internal  sales.  Supplies 
are  more  than  adequate,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  a  percentage  of 
butter  content  has  been  set  for  margarine  to  help  clear  the  surplus  of  butter 
stocks  off  the  market.  Since  August,  1937,  however,  no  butter  need  legally  be 
contained  in  margarine. 

Cheese.— In  1937,  369  tons  (fl.241,000)  of  cheese  were  brought  into  Hol- 
land. Switzerland  is  the  chief  supplier  smaller  quantities  being  drawn  from 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

Cheese  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  many  times  larger,  amounting  in 
1937  to  62,616  tons  (fl.30,339,000) . 

WOOL 

Imports  of  unspun  wool  declined  in  quantity  but  advanced  in  value  over 
the  1936  totals.  Imports  of  the  unwashed  variety  decreased  from  3,504  tons 
to  2,302  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  machine-washed  wool  arrivals  increased  from 
2,546  tons  to  2,728  tons. 

The  domestic  industry  manufacturing  woollen  materials  enjoyed  a  fairly 
good  year  in  1937.   It  is  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  quota  laws. 

HONEY 

Imports  of  honey  increased  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Holland  produces 
certain  small  supplies  of  white  table  honey,  and  the  bulk  of  foreign  arrivals 
is  confined  to  dark  buckwheat  honey  for  use  by  confectioners  and  bakers. 
Imports  drawn  from  Canada  were  less  than  in  the  previous  year  but  more 
would  have  been  taken  if  the  honey  crop  in  the  Dominion  had  been  larger. 
As  it  was,  many  orders  received  from  Netherlands  importers  could  not  be  filled. 

Particulars  as  to  imports  from  principal  countries  of  origin  during  1936 
and  1937  are  appended: — 

1936  1937 
M.Tons    Fl.  1,000    M.Tons    Fl.  1,000 

Total  

France   

Canada   

Cuba  

Mexico  

United  States  

Guatemala  


4,492 

703 

4,873 

911 

244 

87 

287 

99 

215 

45 

110 

28 

2,132 

293 

3,305 

563 

748 

102 

618 

102 

256 

51 

179 

44 

143 

24 

180 

39 
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There  is  a  steady  demand  for  this  product  in  Holland.  Price  is  the  prin- 
cipal deciding  factor  in  the  derivation  of  imports;  interested  Canadian  exporters 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office. 


There  are  but  small  imports  of  these  products  into  this  country  in  com- 
parison to  the  volume  of  exports.  In  1937  exports  of  full  cream,  sweetened,  con- 
densed milk  amounted  to  68,016  tons  (fl.21, 153,000)  and  of  the  sweetened 
skimmed  variety  to  71,089  tons  (fl. 13,516,000) .  Unsweetened,  full  cream, 
condensed  milk  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  27,760  tons  (fl.7,777,000) .  As 
for  casein,  exports  increased  considerably,  figures  being  729  tons  (fl.206,000) 
and  1,753  tons  (fl.786,000)  in  1936  and  1937  respectively. 

Imports  of  casein  were  greater  than  in  1936,  amounting  to  616  tons 
(fl.251,000) .  These  supplies  are  drawn  chiefly  from  France  (331  tons)  and 
the  Argentine  (120  tons). 


Exports  of  eggs,  which  amounted  to  70,482  tons  (fl.30,938,000) ,  showed  an 
advance  over  the  1936  figures,   Value  of  imports  amounted  to  only  fl.4,000. 

There  are,  however,  arrivals  of  egg  yolks  and  whites,  which  in  1937 
amounted  to  808  tons  (fl.580,000) ,  chiefly  from  China. 


Imports  of  horse  hair  and  cattle  hair  increased  in  1937,  though  arrivals  of 
pig  hair  were  somewhat  less.  During  the  period  under  review  153  tons  of 
horse  hair  (fl.235,000)  were  brought  into  Holland.  These  supplies  were  shipped 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  Argentina,  and  Belgium.  Cattle  hair  arrivals 
totalled  392  tons  (fl.122,000) ,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied  the  most  in  value 
though  the  greater  quantity  came  from  Belgium.  Pig  hair  is  used  chiefly  for 
brush  bristles.  Imports  were  132  tons  (fl.273,000)  and  came  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  China,  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia.  There  have  been  some  imports 
of  Canadian  horse  hair  but  their  exact  value  for  1937  is  not  yet  known. 

Exports  of  horse  hair  in  1937  showed  an  increase  over  the  1936  figures, 
although  cattle  hair  shipments  were  less.  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 
were  the  chief  countries  of  destination. 


Total  imports  of  casings  went  up  from  3,925  tons  to  5,130  tons  in  1937. 
For  a  considerable  period  the  Canadian  product  was  excluded  from  the  Nether- 
lands market,  but  since  the  withdrawal  of  these  regulations  a  restart  has  been 
made.  More  trade  could  be  done,  however,  if  prices  were  more  competitive. 
Imports  from  the  principal  countries  in  the  past  two  years  are  listed  in  the 
appended  table.   Figures  for  1937  imports  from  Canada  are  not  yet  available. 


CONDENSED  MILK,  MILK  POWDER,  AND  CASEIN 


EGGS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTS 


ANIMAL  HAIR 


CASINGS 


1936  1937 
M.Tons     Fl.  1,000     M.Tons     Fl.  1,000 


Total  

Germany  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom 

France  

Norway  

China  

Argentina  . . 

Brazil  

Uruguay  

United  States  . . 


3,925  1,871  5,130  2,639 

29  18  30  31 

383  88  900  236 

467  97  433  90 

436  110  807  225 

149  30  225  57 

507  979  530  1,273 

505  96  947  273 

55  9  115  25 

395  65  295  64 

668  220  577  256 
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Casing  exports  also  increased,  amounting  to  4,868  tons  (fl.3,587,000)  in 
1937.  Great  Britain  was  the  principal  country  of  destination  in  so  far  as  value 
is  concerned,  followed  by  Germany  and  the  United  States.  On  a  quantity 
basis,  however,  the  order  was  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain, 


FISH  MEAL,  MEAT  MEALS,  AND  OTHER  FEED  MEALS 

Fish  meal  is  used  extensively  in  Holland  as  a  feeding  stuff,  although  in 
the  past  few  years  restricted  markets  for  Netherlands  agricultural  products  corre- 
spondingly reduced  the  amount  of  feeding  stuffs  bought.  Canadian  supplies  sent 
to  this  market  declined  considerably  during  the  past  year,  principally  due  to 
a  shortage  of  supplies.  On  the  other  hand  a  good  market  does  exist,  and  this 
office  is  in  touch  with  several  importers  who  are  desirous  of  forming  contacts 
with  Canadian  exporters  for  the  forthcoming  season.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  market,  a  table  is  subjoined  showing  totals  and  sources 
of  imports  during  the  past  two  years: — 

1936  1937 
M.Tons      Fl.  1,000      M.  Tons       Fl.  1,000 


Total   17,988  1,203  20,564  1,958 

Belgium   383  27  686  51 

Great  Britain   1,339  99  2,312  242 

Norway   7,322  462  4,236  406 

Sweden   1,166  85  1,069  111 

Portugal   355  21  1,410  108 

Iceland   3,002  209  6,232  614 

Japan   560  43  3,604  339 

Canada  ■,  1,085  77  194  18 

Argentina   749  39  486  36 

United  States   1,998  139  294  29 


With  respect  to  other  meals,  meat  meal  imports  amounted  to  935  tons 
(fl. 134,000) ,  supplies  being  drawn  from  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  Imports  of 
other  animal  meal  amounted  to  12,946  tons  (fl. 1, 336,000) ,  of  which  8,705  tons 
(fl.922,000)  came  from  Argentina. 

The  latter  country  was  also  the  principal  supplier  of  dried  blood  and 
blood  meal,  total  imports  of  which  in  1937  amounted  to  1,628  tons  (fl. 196,000) . 
These  are  considerably  less  than  the  1936  arrivals,  which  amounted  to  2,832 
tons  (fl.217,000).    Meat  bone  meal  arrivals  were  1,478  tons  (fl. 109,000) . 

Vegetable  Products 
wheat 

Wheat  is  by  far  the  most  important  individual  commodity  of  import. 
Total  arrivals  in  1937  were  in  excess  of  the  1936  figures.  Canada's  share,  how- 
ever, declined  from  nearly  56  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  in  1936  to  about 
21  per  cent  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Argentina  was  the  principal  shipper. 
A  comparative  table  is  appended: — 

1936  1937 
M.Tons        Fl.  1,000        M.Tons        Fl.  1,000 


Total   468,908  26,298  568,387  49,786 

Germany   39,405  1,874     

Belgium   4,612  296  6,078  551 

Sweden   4,028  185     

Soviet  Union   17,889  884  38,931  3,211 

Eoumania  ..   26,053  1,680  77,373  6,218 

Yugoslavia   2,716  209  4,863  383 

Canada   260,253  14,733  117,968  11,073 

Argentina   46,094  2,692  161,661  13,696 

United  States   48,907  2,781  135,070  12,418 


The  quantities  supplied  by  the  respective  countries  to  the  Netherlands 
market  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  price  factor.  Some  arrivals  have  been 
made  under  the  clearing  and  payment  agreements  with  Hungary  and  Roumania, 
but  a  provision  was  inserted  stating  that  these  supplies  must  be  of  comparable 
price  and  quality.    Regulations  now  applying  in  this  country  provide  that 
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millers  must  grind  35  per  cent  of  their  grist  from  domestic  crops,  and  the  market 
for  foreign  sellers  is  therefore  limited  to  the  remaining  65  per  cent  of  millers' 
requirements.  The  domestic  wheat  crop  has  been  increased  over  a  period  of 
years  through  government  assistance.  During  the  last  two  years,  however,  acre- 
age under  wheat  has  declined  again,  and  the  1937  crop  totalled  approximately 
11,025,000  bushels.  Holland  is  still,  however,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above 
table,  an  important  market  for  Canadian  wheat. 

maize  (corn) 

Corn  is  a  feeding  grain,  mostly  used  by  Holland's  swine' raisers.  In  1937 
arrivals  amounted  to  961,832  tons  (fl.49,344,000).  Of  this  total,  755,078  tons 
(fl. 38,533 ,000)  came  from  Argentina.  These  figures  show  an  increase  over 
1936,  when  the  totals  were  respectively  911,462  tons  and  fl.29,672,000. 


RYE 

Total  arrivals  were  less  in  1937  than  in  the  previous  year,  although  their 
value  was  greater.  Imports  in  1936  were  85,336  tons  (fl.2,704,000) ,  whereas 
for  the  period  under  review  the  respective  totals  were  59,819  tons  and 
fl.4,41 7,000.  Under  this  heading  Canada  was  credited  with  supplying  11,133  tons 
(fl.870,000) ,  although  from  trade  information  it  would  appear  that  these  sup- 
plies were  mainly  of  United  States  origin  but  shipped  via  a  Canadian  port. 


BARLEY 

Barley  arrivals  showed  the  same  tendency  as  those  of  rye.  Imports  in 
1936  amounted  to  249,305  tons  (fl.9,102,000),  whereas  in  1937  thev  stood  at 
238,434  tons  (fl.14,749,000) . 

Principal  supplies  were  obtained  from  Argentina  and  Soviet  Russia,  with 
Canada  in  third  place.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  of  this  cereal  also,  how- 
ever, are  made  up  mostly  of  transhipment  supplies.  The  table  below  shows 
countries  of  origin  as  given  in  the  official  trade  returns: — 

1936  1937 


M.  Tons 

Fl.  1,000 

M.  Tons 

Fl.  1,000 

Total  

249,305 

9,102 

238,434 

14,749 

63 

924 

68 

7,793 

472 

45,550 

1,413 

43,418 

2,677 

28,917 

1,211 

19,758 

1,128 

6,593 

244 

7.119 

416 

2,392 

73 

36,372 

2,131 

93,470 

3,456 

75,115 

4,707 

50,386 

1,730 

10,590 

889 

2,839 

102 

241 

26,400 

V,545 

1,100 

58 

6,468 

396 

OATS 

Imports  of  this  cereal  in  1937  advanced  considerably  over  the  1936  total. 
Chief  supplies  were  drawn  from  Argentina,  although  there  were  certain  imports 
of  Canadian  oats,  mainly  destined  for  the  filling  of  government  contracts. 

A  table  of  imports  is  appended,  from  which  Canada's  share  in  the  respec- 
tive years  may  be  noted: — 


1936  1937 

M.Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.Tons  Fl.  1,000 

Total                                                    15,993  585  45,903  2,6<03 

United  Kingdom                                    293  14     

Poland                                                3,105  109   

Canada                                               2,445  107  7,115  553 

Chile                                                   3,384  118  189  7 

Argentina                                            5,326  183  37,837  1,997 

United  States                                        958  39     

Belgium                                   .              244  9  538  32 
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BUCKWHEAT 

Arrivals  of  buckwheat  declined  slightly  in  quantity  but  increased  in  value. 
Canada's  share  was  also  less  in  quantity  but  in  value  advanced  proportion- 
ately. 

Buckwheat  is  used  principally  as  a  feeding  stuff,  but  some  quantities  are 
used  for  grinding.    Imports  were  as  follows  in  1937  and  1936: — 

1936  1937 
M.Tons      Fl.  1,000      M.  Tons       Fl.  1,000 


Total   24,855  1,035  24,645  1,865 

Manchuria   5,917  313  13,641  1,217 

Canada   2.822  142  2,751  199 

United  States       4,158  302 

Poland   15,907  570  1,771  128 


GRAIN  N.O.P. 

Under  this  heading  there  were  imports  weighing  19,466  tons  (fl.  1,063, 000 ) . 
Exact  particulars  are  not  available.  No  other  Canadian  cereal  arrivals  are 
mentioned  except  as  outlined  in  the  notes  above. 

RICE 

Total  imports  of  unhusked  rice  in  1937  amounted  to  170,645  tons  (fl.13,- 
048,000) ,  both  of  which  figures  are  in  excess  of  those  for  1936.  British  India 
is  the  chief  supplier,  followed  by  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

PULSES 

Imports  under  this  heading  are  not  large.  There  are  considerable  exports 
of  locally  grown  pulses,  mainly  of  split  and  unsplit  peas  and  white  and  brown 
beans.    There  is  little  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters. 

SEEDS 

A  market  does  exist  for  some  varieties,  although  in  general  exports  exceed 
imports.  Certain  quantities  of  clover  and  grass  seeds  have  been  imported 
from  Canada  during  years  in  which  the  local  crops  were  deficient. 

With  reference  to  imports,  linseed  for  crushing  is  the  principal  one,  arrivals 
amounting  to  320,023  tons  (fl. 34, 151,000) .  Argentina  is  the  principal  supplier. 
There  :are  also  considerable  imports  of  rape,  sesame,  poppy,  sunflower,  canary, 
caraway,  and  mustard  seed.  Total  imports  of  grass  (2,037  tons  at  fl. 719,000) 
and  clover  seeds  (1,598  tons  at  fl.651,000)  increased  in  1937  and,  although  details 
of  imports  from  Canada  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  estimated  that  their  value 
approximated  fl. 10,000.  Great  Britain,  Denmark  and  the  United  States  are  the 
principal  suppliers  of  grass  seed,  and  Great  Britain,  Poland  and  Denmark  of 
clover  seed. 

SOYA  BEANS 

Imports  of  soya  beans  increased  from  96,037  tons  (fl.5,441,000)  in  1936  to 
99,731  tons  at  fl.7,668,000.  Manchuria  is  the  principal  source  of  imports,  and 
Canada  is  credited  with  being  the  second  supplier  with  shipments  of  13,273  tons 
(fl.  1,069, 000).  From  trade  information  it  would  appear,  however,  that  these 
supplies  are  actually  of  United  States  origin,  shipped  via  Montreal. 

FRESH  FRUIT 

Several  varieties  of  fruit  are  grown  in  this  country,  but  imports  are  also 
necessary  to  meet  the  local  demand.  Variation  in  the  domestic  crop  yields 
directly  affects  the  quantities  of  foreign  arrivals. 
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Apples. — These  are  of  principal  interest  to  Canada.  Imports  in  1937 
advanced  slightly  in  value  over  the  1936  total  but  decreased  in  quantity.  The 
1937  harvest  in  the  Netherlands  was  a  good  one,  and  prices  were  not  favourable 
for  large  imports.  Practically  no  apples  of  the  1937  Canadian  crop  have  been 
purchased,  and  supplies  credited  to  Canada  for  1937  are  shipments  of  the  1936 
crop,  which  either  arrived  or  were  taken  out  of  storage  in  the  calendar  year 
1937.  Since  1933  there  has  been  a  series  of  monopoly  taxes  on  fresh  fruit  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  imports.  In  an  agreement  recently  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States,  a  provision  was  made  for  certain  imports  under 
a  reduced  rate  of  monopoly  tax.  Canada,  as  a  favoured  nation,  is  allowed  a 
quota  of  2,667,962  pounds  at  the  reduced  rates,  and  the  United  States  29,389,013 
pounds. 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  apple  imports  during  the  past  two  years,  which 
indicates  that  Canada's  share  increased  in  both  quantity  and  value: — 

1936  1937 
M.Tons      Fl.  1,000      M.  Tons       Fl.  1,000 


Total   19,115  1,998  15,213  2,027 

Belgium   485  35   

Great  Britain   726  56  1,699  115 

Canada   42  4  1,762  136 

United  States   15,552  1,631  8,963  1,373 

Australia   1,724  206  1,473  245 

New  Zealand   477  54  464  69 


Pears. — Imports  of  pears  decreased  from  3,380  tons  (fl.51 1,000)  in  1936  to 
1,759  tons  (fl.344,000)  in  1937.  The  United  States  supplied  1,339  tons  (fl.265,000) . 

Plums— Arrivals  totalled  730  tons  (fl. 130,000) .  Italy  supplied  624  tons 
(fl.99,000). 

Oranges  are  imported  principally  from  Spain,  Palestine,  and  Brazil.  Grape- 
fruit imports  are  drawn  principally  from  Palestine. 

DRIED  FRUIT 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  dried  apples.  Total  arrivals  amounted  to  3,185 
tons  (fl. 1,030,000).  Chief  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  United  States,  although 
Canada  also  sends  considerable  amounts  to  this  market.  Quartered  apples  are 
principally  in  demand,  and  certain  quantities  of  apple  waste  can  also  be 
disposed  of  in  this  market.   Imports  from  principal  suppliers  were  as  follows: — 

1936  1937 
M.Tons    Fl.  1,000    M.Tons     Fl.  1,000 


Total   3,362  870  3,185  1,030 

Great  Britain     ...  4  1 

Canada   18  5  103  28 

United  States   3,338  863  3,067  998 


Canadian  exporters  interested  in  developing  trade  in  dried  apples  or  waste 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Rotterdam. 

Fuller  information  regarding  the  market  for  dried  apples  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1749  (August  7, 
1937). 

Dried  pear  imports  amounted  to  370  tons  (fl.76,000) ,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  practically  the  entire  quantity. 
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CANNED  FRUIT 

The  domestic  canning  industry  has  improved  considerably  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  good  quality  fruits  are  now  available.  Consequently  the  market  for 
imported  supplies  is  small,  although  the  lines  of  two  large  United  States 
concerns  are  displayed  in  the  majority  of  stores.  These  packs  are  mainly 
pears,  peaches  and  mixed  fruits.  Although  the  United  States  supplies  the  bulk 
of  the  imports,  considerable  quantities  of  Japanese  products  also  come  into  this 
market. 

In  1937  a  total  of  1,060  tons  of  fruit  pulp  (fl.177,000)  was  imported.  This, 
however,  is  of  minor  importance  compared  to  the  larger  Netherlands  exports  of 
fruit  pulps,  principally  raspberry,  strawberry,  and  black  currant. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Since  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  in  Holland  the  year 
round,  there  is  not  much  incentive  to  use  canned  supplies.  There  are  also  three 
or  four  large  canneries  whose  products  are  well  known,  so  that,  except  for 
specialties  like  asparagus  and  mushrooms,  there  is  not  much  demand  for  foreign 
supplies. 

A  great  portion  of  the  Italian  supplies  under  canned  tomatoes  is  tomato 
puree,  which  is  offered  at  very  low  prices.  Some  small  sales  are  made  of 
tomato  ketchup  manufactured  in  Canada,  but  distributed  through  the  branch 
organizations  of  two  of  the  large  international  canneries.  There  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  suppliers. 

FEEDING  CAKES 

The  importation  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  increased  considerably  during 
the  period  under  review.  Arrivals  are,  however,  much  less  than  they  were  four 
or  five  years  ago,  due  to  difficulty  in  exporting  Netherlands  milk  and  animal 
products.  Chief  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  United  States,  although  there  is 
■always  a  limited  market  for  those  of  Canadian  origin. 

Particulars  of  total  imports  and  the  shares  enjoyed  by  Canada  in  the  past 
two  years  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: — 

1936  1937 
M.Tons      Fl.  1,000      M.  Tons       Fl.  1,000 


Total   47,694  2,254  73,436  4,777 

Belgium   672  30  1,020  69 

British  India   3,762  179  1,206  73 

Canada   1,333  60  1,183  76 

Argentina   2,590  128  2,482  173 

Brazil   681  34  852  57 

United  States   38,265  1,803  66,379  4,312 


Other  imported  cakes  included  peanut  cakes  and  meal,  which  reached  a 
total  of  38,845  tons  (fl.2,591,000) ,  cottonseed  cakes,  sesame  cakes,  soya  bean 
cakes,  etc. 

UNSPUN  COTTON 

Imports  of  unspun  cotton  advanced  considerably  over  the  1936  totals. 
Domestic  spinners  were  busy  during  1937,  particularly  in  the  first  six  months. 
Supplies  of  cotton  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  United  States,  with  important 
arrivals  as  well  from  British  India. 

FLORAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  N.O.P. 

Credit  is  given  to  Canada  for  supplying  under  this  miscellaneous  heading, 
although  figures  are  not  available  This  same  division  includes  bulbs  and 
nursery  stock,  which  make  up  a  large  portion  of  Netherlands  exports  to  the 
Dominion. 
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CANADA-UNITED  STATES  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS, 

1937 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  3,  1938. — According  to  official  United  States  statistics , 
imports  from  Canada  in  the  latter  half  of  1937  showed  progressive  monthly 
declines  which  were  attributable  not  only  to  the  business  recession  which  began 
in  April  of  that  year  but  also  to  a  more  favourable  agricultural  situation  in  th&?- 
United  States. 

Despite  unfavourable  trade  conditions  in  the  United  States  imports  from 
Canada  in  1937  were  valued  at  $398,539,000,  an  increase  of  $22,707,000  or  5-7 
per  cent  over  the  1936  total  of  $375,832,000.  Compared  with  the  1935  amount 
of  $286,444,000,  there  was  a  gain  of  38-1  per  cent.  Although  imports  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  accounted  for  12*9  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  all  time  peak  of  15-5  per  cent 
in  1936,  Canada  still  remains  the  leading  supplier  to  the  Untied  States. 

Imports  of  agricultural  products  from  Canada  for  1937  were  valued  at 
$77,781,000  as  compared  with  $102,246,000  in  1936,  a  decline  of  $24,465,000  or 
23-5  per  cent.  However,  compared  with  1935,  imports  were  up  20-3  per  cent. 
The  decrease  in  1937  was  due  chiefly  to  the  cessation  of  imports  of  wheat,  an 
excellent  crop  being  available  in  the  United  States  about  the  middle  of  1937. 

Imports  from  Canada  of  those  agricultural  commodities  on  which  the 
United  States  rates  of  duty  were  reduced  under  the  Canada-United  States  Trade 
Agreement  were  valued  at  $20,940;000  in  1937  and  accounted  for  26-9  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  These  figures  compare  with  $16,072,000  and  15-7  per 
cent  in  1936.  The  1937  increase  for  this  group  over  1936  was  $4,868,000  or  30 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  value  of  imports  of  agricultural  products  on 
which  the  United  States  made  no  concession  totalled  $56,841,000  for  1937  as 
against  $86,174,000  in  1936,  a  decrease  of  33-7  per  cent. 

Imports  of  Concession  Items 
cattle 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, 245,000  head  of  cattle  valued  at  $12,678,000  were  imported  from  Canada 
as  against  199,000  head  at  $7,982,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of  23-1  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  58*8  per  cent  in  value.  Imports  of  cattle  weighing  less  than  175 
pounds  amounted  to  81,000  head  at  $1,246,000  as  against  56,000  head  at  $752,000 
in  1936,  a  gain  of  43*5  per  cent  in  quantity  and  65-2  per  cent  in  value.  Under 
the  Trade  Agreement  the  United  States  quota  for  this  class  of  cattle  was  set  at 
51,993  head.  The  1937  quota  was  filled  by  June  of  that  year,  while  the  1936 
quota  was  not  filled  until  August;  during  both  years  Canada  supplied  approxi- 
mately 99  per  cent  of  the  quota  and  Mexico  the  balance. 

Imports  of  Canadian  dairy  cows  for  1937  and  1936  amounted  to  7,000  head 
each  year,  while  the  1937  value  was  $425,000  as  compared  with  $352,000  in 
1936,  an  increase  of  17-8  per  cent.  The  United  States  quota  on  dairy  cows 
was  set  at  20,000  head  and  in  1937  and  1936  Canada  supplied  about  one-third 
of  the  quota. 

Shipments  of  cattle  weighing  700  pounds  or  over  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  157,000  head  at  $11,007,000  in  the  year  under  review 
as  compared  with  136,000  head  at  $6,878,000  in  1936,  a  gain  of  15 -4  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  60-3  per  cent  in  value.  The  quota  on  this  type  of  cattle  was 
placed  at  155,719  head,  and  in  1937  was  filled  by  mid-August,  while  in  the 
previous  year  it  was  not  filled  until  the  middle  of  November.  During  1937 
Canada  supplied  131,115  head  or  84-2  per  cent  of  the  quota  as  compared  with 
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134,541  head  or  86-4  per  cent  of  the  quota  in  the  preceding  year.  The  balance 
of  the  quota  in  both  years  was  supplied  by  Mexico. 

HORSES 

Imports  of  horses  valued  at  not  more  than  $150  per  head  totalled  10,000 
head  valued  at  $1,189,000  in  1937  as  compared  with  17,000  head  valued  at 
$2,013,000  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  41-1  per  cent  in  number  and 
40-7  per  cent  in  value. 

CHEESE 

Canadian  cheddar  cheese  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1937  amounted 
to  4,649,000  pounds  valued  at  $708,000  as  against  10,780,000  pounds  valued  at 
$1,464,000  in  1936,  a  decline  of  56-5  per  cent  in  volume  and  51-6  per  cent  in  value. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  shipments  of  cheddar  cheese  to  the  United  States  from 
Canada  accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  exports  of  this  product 
and  at  the  same  time  amounted  to  only  0  •  98  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States 
production.  In  the  previous  year  imports  from  the  Dominion  amounted  to  2-2 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  production. 

CREAM 

Although  imports  of  Canadian  cream  amounted  to  only  136,034  United  States 
gallons  valued  at  $169,000  in  1937,  they  were  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the 
1936  imports  of  44,053  gallons  valued  at  $65,000.  The  United  States  quota  for 
cream  was  set  at  1,500,000  gallons,  and  Canada  supplied  9-6  per  cent  in  1937 
and  2-9  per  cent  in  1936. 

POTATOES 

Imports  of  seed  potatoes  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  amounted  to 
40,606,000  pounds  valued  at  $725,000  for  1937  as  compared  with  43,757,000 
pounds  valued  at  $704,000  in  1936,  a  decrease  of  6-8  per  cent  in  volume  and  an 
increase  of  2-1  per  cent  in  value.  The  annual  United  States  low  duty  quota 
of  750,000  bushels  for  white  certified  seed  potatoes  was  completely  rilled  in 
November  of  both  years.  The  quota  on  imports  of  seed  potatoes  runs  from 
December  1  of  one  year  to  November  30  of  the  following  year.  For  1936-37 
total  imports  of  Canadian  potatoes  into  this  country  amounted  to  1,803,372 
bushels,  of  which  752,975  bushels  were  seed  and  1,050,397  bushels  table  potatoes. 
Canada  supplied  all  the  seed  potatoes  and  about  96-5  per  cent  of  the  table  stock. 
For  1935-36  Canadian  supplies  of  potatoes  amounted  to  1,915,102  bushels,  of 
which  746,581  bushels  were  seed  and  1,168,521  bushels  table  potatoes.  During 
this  period  Canada  supplied  all  the  seed  potatoes  and  94-3  per  cent  of  those  for 
table  use. 

POULTRY 

Imports  of  live  poultry  for  1937  amounted  to  4,441,000  pounds  at  $733,000 
as  compared  with  1,118,000'  pounds  at  $176,000  in  1936.  The  large  increase  in 
both  volume  and  value  is  attributed  to  the  high  average  United  States  farm 
prices  for  poultry  during  the  past  year. 

SEEDS 

Imports  of  grass  and  forage  seeds  into  the  United  States  from  the  Dominion 
for  1937  amounted  to  12,762,000  pounds  valued  at  $1,471,000  as  compared  with 
7,204,000  pounds  valued  at  $682,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of  77-7  per  cent  in 
volume  and  115  per  cent  in  value.  The  large  increase  in  imports  of  these 
products  in  1937  reflects  the  drought  damage  of  1936  in  the  United  States. 
Imports  of  timothy  seed  were  valued  at  $7,000,  slightly  less  than  those  for  1936, 
while  imports  of  blue  grass  seed  to  a  value  of  $17,000  were  the  same  for  1937  and 
1936.    The  greatest  increase  took  place  in  the  classification  "  all  other  seeds  ". 
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HAY 

Imports  of  hay  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  144,000  tons  valued  at 
$1,067,000  and  were  double  the  1936  shipments  from  the  Dominion  of  74,000  tons 
valued  at  $541,000.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  drought  damage  of  1936  in  the 
United  States. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Shipments  of  Canadian  turnips  and  rutabagas  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  120,022,000  pounds  at  $841,000  in  1937,  a  decline  of  14-3  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  8-5  per  cent  in  value  from  the  1936  total  of  136,677,000  pounds 
valued  at  $919,000.  Fruit  imports  were  valued  at  $356,000  in  1937  as  against 
$229,000  in  1936,  a  gain  of  56-5  per  cent.  In  this  classification  frozen  blueberries 
to  the  value  of  $204,000  as  against  $116,000  in  1936  showed  the  greatest  gain, 
while  a  small  increase  was  recorded  for  apple  shipments.  Maple  sugar  imports 
of  6,050,000  pounds  valued  at  $915,000  showed  a  small  decline  of  2-6  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  6-9  per  cent  in  value  from  the  previous  year's  total  of  6,206,000 
pounds  valued  at  $983,000. 

Imports  of  Principal  Non-Concession  Items 

Statistics  as  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
show  that  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  recorded  the  greatest  decrease  among  the 
agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  during  1937. 
Total  shipments  of  wheat  amounted  to  17,582,000  bushels  valued  at  $19,878,000 
as  compared  with  52,874,000  bushels  valued  at  $48,033,000,  a  decrease  of  64-1 
per  cent  in  volume  and  58-3  per  cent  in  value.  A  'break-up  of  the  general  heading 
"  wheat "  shows  that  imports  for  milling  purposes  and  re-export  amounted  to 
8,900,000  bushels  valued  at  $9,933,000  in  1937  as  against  13,317,000  bushels 
valued  at  $11,930,000  in  the  previous  year;  wheat  for  domestic  milling  totalled 
8,392,000  bushels  worth  $9,660,000,  as  compared  with  34,074,000  bushels  at  $32,- 
067,000;  and  imports  of  feed  wheat  amounted  to  290,000  bushels  valued  at 
$285,000  as  against  5,483,000  bushels  valued  at  $4,036,000. 

Imports  of  Canadian  barley,  bran  and  shorts,  and  barley  malt  recorded 
small  increases  in  1937  over  1936,  while  the  imports  of  corn  and  rye  showed 
decreases  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

United  States  Exports  to  Canada 

Exports  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  in  1937  were  valued  at  $509,- 
508,000,  a  gain  of  $125,357,000  or  32-5  per  cent  over  the  1936  total  of  $384,151,000. 
Compared  with  the  1935  value  of  $323,194,000,  there  was  an  increase  of  57-5 
per  cent.  Canada  is  the  second  best  market  for  United  States  products,  Great 
Britain  being  first,  and  in  1937  the  shipments  to  the  Dominion  from  this  country 
accounted  for  15-2  per  cent  of  its  exports,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  1936  pro- 
portion of  15*6  per  cent. 

The  value  of  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  in  1937  was  $66,629,000  as  against  $52,333,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of 
26-9  per  cent,  and  compared  with  the  1935  total  of  $43,844,000,  a  gain  of  52-2 
per  cent.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  agricultural  exports  to  Canada  in  1937  is 
due  in  part  to  the  larger  United  States  crops,  with  resulting  increased  exportable 
surpluses.  Another  factor  has  undoubtedly  been  the  United  States  trade 
depression,  with  resultant  lower  commodity  price  levels  as  compared  with  Canada. 

Exports  of  agricultural  commodities  on  which  the  Canadian  duty  was 
reduced  under  the  Trade  Agreement  were  valued  at  $33,283,000  and  accounted 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  as  compared  with  $17,229,000  which  accounted 
for  32-7  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1936,  an  increase  of  $16,054,000  for  this  group. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  value  of  exports  of  other  agricultural  products,  on  which 
no  concessions  were  made,  totalled  $33,346,000  in  1937,  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports,  as  against  $35,104,000  or  67-3  per  cent  of  the  1936  total,  a  slight 
decrease  of  4-8  per  cent. 

Exports  of  grain  and  grain  products  to  the  Dominion  for  1937  were  valued 
at  $14,465,000  as  compared  with  $1,291,000  in  1936.  The  principal  increases  in 
this  group  were  recorded  by  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  which  rose  from  $139,000  in 
1936  to  $6,918,000  in  1937,  and  for  corn  and  cornmeal,  which  increased  from 
$409,000  to  $1,084,000  in  1937.  Exports  of  oats,  which  come  under  the  heading 
"  other  grain  and  grain  products,"  were  valued  at  $1,492,000  in  1937. 

Vegetables  and  vegetable  preparations  were  exported  to  Canada  to  a  value 
of  $4,690,000  as  against  $4,062,000  in  the  previous  year,  a  gam  of  11-3  per  cent. 
The  chief  commodity  in  this  class  was  fresh  vegetables,  which  accounted  for 
$4,049,000  in  1937  as  compared  with  $3,409,000  in  1936. 

During  1937  Canada  purchased  fruits  and  fruit  preparations  from  the  United 
States  worth  $9,533,000  as  against  $8,563,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of  11-6  per 
cent.  Exports  of  oranges  to  the  Dominion,  which  entered  Canada  duty  free 
during  the  months  of  January  to  April  were  valued  at  $3,086,000  as  compared 
with  $2,622,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1936,  a  gain  of  19-2  per  cent. 
Exports  of  oranges  entering  duty  free  during  1937  accounted  for  43  per  cent  of 
the  total  orange  export  value  of  $7,233,000,  while  exports  entering  duty  free  'in 
1936  accounted  for  39-3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  $6,589,000.  The  value  of 
exports  of  grapefruit  increased  by  20-5  per  cent,  from  $1,079,000  in  1936  to 
$1,319,000  in  the  past  year;  receipts  of  apples  and  pears  were  larger  in  volume 
but  smaller  in  value  during  1937;  while  shipments  of  other  fresh  fruits  showed 
an  increase  of  17-2  per  cent,  from  $2,932,000  in  1936  to  $3,410,000  in  the  year 
under  review. 

Among  other  commodities  exported  from  the  United  States  recording 
increases  in  1937  were  live  animals,  fruit  juices,  nuts,  and  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits,  while  those  showing  declines  were  live  poultry,  pork  and  other  meats,  and 
lemons. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  EGYPT  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  Egyptian  pound  (£E.)  equals  approximately  $5.12  Canadian] 

Cairo,  April  2, 1938. — Prosperity  has  been  well  maintained  in  Egypt  in  1937, 
as  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  external  trade,  an  advance  in  the  favourable 
balance  of  trade,  larger  customs  receipts,  a  record  cotton  crop,  improved  indus- 
trial activities,  an  increase  in  bank  deposits,  stability  of  the  national  currency, 
a  balanced  budget,  and  a  satisfactory  tourist  season. 

Undertakings  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  construct  and  maintain 
various  strategic  roads,  increase  railway  facilities  with  the  Suez  Canal  Zone, 
and  build  barracks  and  houses  for  the  British  troops  stationed  on  the  canal, 
as  defined  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Friendship  of  August, 
1936,  will  involve  an  outlay  of  several  million  pounds.  It  is  expected  that  con- 
siderable activity  in  these  undertakings  will  take  place  in  1938. 

The  Egyptian  Government  is  also  considering  a  wide  program  of  social 
reforms,  consisting  of  education,  public  hygiene  and  town  planning. 

External  Trade 

Egypt  has  benefited  by  a  series  of  increasing  cotton  crops.  Good  prices 
prevailed  in  1937  until  after  most  of  the  old  crop  had  been  disposed  of  and, 
as  a  result,  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  amounting  to  £E. 77,796,838  was  easily 
the  highest  recorded  since  pre-depression  years.  The  increase  over  the  1936 
total  was  more  than  £E.  13,000,000. 
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Egyptian  external  trade  figures  in  1937,  as  compared  with  1936,  show 
advances  of  £E.6,521,931  to  £E.38,037,486  in  imports,  of  £E.6,780,952  to  £E.39r 
759,352  in  exports,  and  of  £E.259,021  to  £E.1,721,866  in  the  credit  balance. 

The  increased  value  of  imports  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  army  and  to  new  works  under  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty ; 
it  also  indicates  a  greater  purchasing  power,  the  result  of  larger  exports.  Cotton 
and  cotton  seed  are  largely  responsible  for  the  higher  export  figures. 

Against  Egypt's  normally  favourable  balance  of  trade  must  be  set  the 
invisible  payments  abroad,  including  insurance,  nearly  all  of  which  is  placed 
in  foreign  countries,  and  investments  in  the  Sudan.  These,  however,  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  additional  sources  of  revenue,  including  the  tourist 
traffic  and  Suez  Canal  dues,  and  expenditure  of,  and  on,  the  British  Forces 
stationed  in  the  country. 

Finance 

Clearing-house  operations  amounted  to  £E.  132,833,000  in  1937  as  against 
£E. 123,540,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  deposits  in  savings  banks  increased 
by  £E.  1,340,000  to  a  total  of  £E.12,000,000  on  December  31,  1937.  Note  circula- 
tion at  the  end  of  November,  1937,  stood  at  £E.21 ,329,000  as  compared  with 
£E.22,901,000  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1936;  subsidiary  coins  totalled 
£E. 5,488,000  and  £E. 5,382,000  on  these  respective  dates.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  business  failures  and  protested  bills,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a 
recession  took  place,  due  no  doubt  to  the  slump  in  cotton  prices. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS 

An  appreciable  rise  was  reported  in  customs  receipts  from  May  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  ^December  31,  1937,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1936,  the  respective  figures  being  £E. 12,654,000  and 
£E.l  1,927,000. 

The  State  budget  for  1937-38  was  balanced  at  £E. 36, 992, 000,  an  increase  of 
£E.  1,842,000  over  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  chief  items 
responsible  for  the  increase  were  mainly  works  in  part  execution  of  the  treaty, 
and  public  health,  public  works,  and  education.  As  regards  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  it  is  expected  that  expenditures  will  be  further  increased  by  £E.4,000,000 
for  implementing  the  treaty.  This  amount  will  be  partly  covered  by  new  taxes 
and  partly  by  a  draft  on  the  reserve,  which  stands  at  over  £E. 34,000,000. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

Egypt's  public  debt  amounted  to  £E.88,261,240  as  at  April  30,  1937.  In 
addition,  the  Treasury  is  responsible  for  the  Ottoman  Loans  of  1891  (4  per 
cent)  and  1894  (3^  per  cent),  the  total  amount  outstanding  being  £E.7,521,400. 
The  Government  is  further  liable  for  certain  annuities  totalling  £E.51,591,  and 
for  two  domestic  loans  amounting  to  £E. 1,855,700,  these  being  offset  by  the 
Government's  share  in  the  mortgage  repayments  by  landowners  for  whose 
benefit  the  debts  were  incurred.  However,  against  her  liabilities,  Egypt  holds 
such  remunerative  assets  as  the  state  railways,  and  telegraphs  and  telephones; 
she  benefits  also  from  the  Suez  Canal  dues. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Egyptian  Government's  policy  has  been  to 
finance  public  works  out  of  revenue  and  not  by  loans,  except  for  the  Aswan 
Dam,  the  loan  for  which,  however,  is  being  repaid  out  of  the  increased  revenue 
derived  from  the  extra  supply  of  water. 

The  Egyptian  currency  remains  linked  to  sterling  and  follows  its  course. 

Egypt's  economy  is  now  well  adjusted  to  world  factors — the  budget  is 
balanced,  the  public  debt  is  actually  less  than  it  was  before  the  war,  the  trade 
balance  is  satisfactory,  the  currency  is  soundly  based  and  its  volume  closely 
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related  to  the  needs  of  trade.  All  these  factors  are  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing the  external  value  of  the  Egyptian  pound. 

Agriculture 

Conditions  in  agriculture  were  generally  favourable  in  1937.  The  crop 
of  cotton,  the  staple  product  of  Egypt,  was  the  largest  ever  produced  and 
amounted  to  11,141,000  kantars  (4  kantars  equal  to  1  bale),  surpassing  by 
two  million  kantars  that  of  the  previous  record  in  1936.  The  wheat  yield  was 
also  larger,  permitting  exports  of  a  certain  quantity.  The  onion  harvest  was 
good.   On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  reduced  crop  of  rice. 

Government  aid  was  extended  to  agriculture  during  the  year,  the  products 
concerned  being  cotton,  wheat,  citrus  fruit,  and  onions. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  decline  in  cotton  prices  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year,  the  Government  authorized  the  Credit  Agricole  to  increase  to  85  per 
cent  its  advances  to  growers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  cotton  off 
the  market.  Steps  to  temporarily  restrict  the  acreage  in  cotton  have  been 
considered,  but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

As  regards  wheat,  the  Government  bought  300,000  ardebs  (45,000  tons) 
for  export  shipment  with  a  view  to  strengthening  internal  prices.  Credits  of 
£E.25,000  and  £E.93,000  were  provided  for  in  the  budget  to  assist  exporters 
of  citrus  fruit  and  onions  respectively. 

Tourist  Traffic 

Egypt's  tourist  traffic  has  been  adversely  affected  in  the  last  few  years  by 
external  developments.  The  past  season — December,  1936,  to  April,  1937 — has 
shown  an  improvement,  the  number  of  visitors  being  45,935  as  against  31,205 
in  the  previous  year,  but  it  still  remains  far  below  the  average  of  pre-war 
days.  An  increase  in  tourist  traffic  into  Egypt  is  shown  during  the  present 
season,  although  figures  are  not  yet  available. 

Prospects  for  1938 

Egypt's  economy  is  predominantly  dependent  upon  cotton.  During  the 
recent  months  the  world  price  of  this  commodity  has  fallen  considerably,  although 
its  effect  locally  has  been  offset  by  the  above-average  crop  harvested  in  1937. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  anticipated  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  will 
be  too  adversely  affected  in  1938.  This  year  has  begun  under  fairly  good 
auspices,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  even  if  not  as  satisfactory  as  in 
1937,  Egypt  will  enjoy  continued  prosperity  in  1938. 

TRADE  OF  ROUMANIA  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  leu  is  equal  to  approximately  $0-0074) 

Cairo,  Egypt,  April  14,  1938. — Roumania's  foreign  trade  showed  favourable 
developments  in  1937,  with  a  marked  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  and 
-an  appreciable  advance  in  the  favourable  balance  of  trade. 

Foreign  Trade 

According:  to  figures  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania,  imports  were 
valued  at  17,896,451,000  lei  in  1937  as  compared  with  11,535,375,000  lei  in  1936, 
an  increase  of  6.361,076,000  lei;  exports  for  the  same  years  totalled  30,965,054,000 
•lei  and  21,703.391,000  lei  respectively,  a  rise  of  9,261,663,000  lei.   The  favourable 
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balance  of  trade  stood  at  13,068,603,000  lei  in  1937,  as  against  a  surplus  of 
9,065,693,000  lei  in  the  preceding  year,  an  advance  of  4,002,910,000  lei. 

Two  factors  accounted  for  the  increase  in  imports — the  new  policy  inaugur- 
ated by  the  Roumanian  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  the  aim  of  which 
was  to  facilitate  commercial  exchanges,  particularly  as  regards  raw  materials, 
by  doing  away  with  quotas;  and  the  rise  in  world  prices,  more  especially  in 
respect  of  raw  materials,  which  resulted  in  the  average  value  per  ton  of  imported 
goods  increasing  from  20,034  lei  in  1936  to  25.373  lei  in  1937. 

Exports  were  quantitatively  lower  than  in  1936  but  their  value  showed  an 
advance  of  42-5  per  cent,  which  indicated  that  the  increase  of  9,261,663,000  lei 
in  1937  was  due  to  more  favourable  world  prices. 

Sources  of  Supply 

Imports  (in  million  lei) ,  the  figures  for  1936  being  within  parentheses,  came 
from:  Germany,  5,332-6  (4,565-5);  Great  Britain,  1,779-7  (928-3);  Austria, 
1,842-5  (1,694-4);  Belgium,  666-6  (225-4);  Bulgaria,  10-2  (11-7);  Denmark, 
78-6  (24-4);  Egypt,  821-1  (497-1);  United  States,  781-6  (450-2);  France, 
1,175-5  (742-5);  Greece,  278-7  (301-7);  Holland,  309-1  (126-7);  Hungary, 
880-5  (769-4);  Italy,  793-8  (194-8);  Yugoslavia,  124-3  (77-9);  Poland,  227-6 
(117-3)  Switzerland,  488-6  (206-8) ;  Czechoslovakia,  1,806-2  (1,448-8) ;  Turkey, 
81-4  (49-6) ;  and  other  countries,  417-8  (198-0). 

The  only  decreases  were  in  the  case  of  imports  from  Bulgaria  and  Greece. 

Destination  of  Exports 

The  destination  of  Roumania's  exports  and  the  share  of  each  country  in 
million  lei,  the  figures  for  1936  being  within  parentheses  were  as  follows:  Ger- 
many, 6,207-7  (3,854-6);  Great  Britain,  2,794-8  (3,132-3);  Austria,  2,201-1 
(1,874-1);  Belgium,  1,397-0  (915-3);  Bulgaria,  231-3  (102-0);  Denmark,  510-8 
(565-6);  Egypt,  871-8  (490-1);  the  United  States,  453-1  (238-1);  France, 
1,833-6  (1,759-9);  Greece,  1,969-5  (648-8);  Holland,  664-8  (522-5);  Hungary, 
1,340-7  (1,041-5);  Italy,  2,284-8  (1,330);  Yugoslavia,  473-9  (198-2);  Poland, 
355-9  (219-9);  Switzerland,  845-4  (686-9);  Czechoslovakia,  2,586-9  (1,527-8); 
Turkey,  238-3  (189-3);  and  other  countries,  3,703-4  (2,406-7). 

Decreases  were  observed  in  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  and 
increases  in  exports  to  the  remaining  countries  enumerated  above,  including 
"  other  countries." 

Trade  With  Canada 

The  figures  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania  give  Roumania's 
imports  from  Canada  at  4,091,000  lei  ($30,273)  in  1937,  as  against  653,000  lei 
($4,832)  in  1936.  Exports  to  the  Dominion  were  shown  at  16,264,000  lei  ($120,353) 
in  1937,  and  280,000  lei  ($2,152)  in  1936. 

BULGARIA  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  lev  is  equal  to  approximately  $0-0129) 

Cairo,  April  14,  1938. — The  improvement  observed  in  Bulgaria's  general 
conditions  during  1936  continued  in  1937.  A  slight  setback  was  in  evidence, 
however,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  whole,  agriculture  showed  pro- 
gress, industrial  production  expanded,  both  external  and  internal  trade  increased, 
wholesale  prices  were  higher,  currency  circulation  was  greater,  and  treasury 
receipts  indicated  an  advance. 

External  Trade 

Bulgaria's  external  trade  in  1937  showed  a  more  pronounced  increase  in 
imports  than  in  exports.   According  to  figures  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of 
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Bulgaria,  imports  were  valued  at  4,926,041,000  leva  in  1937  as  against  3,181,- 
068,000  leva  in  1936,  an  advance  of  1,744,973,000  leva  or  55  per  cent;  exports 
totalled  5,019,499,000  leva  and  3,910,382,000  leva  respectively,  a  rise  of  M09r 
117,000  leva  or  28  per  cent.  The  favourable  balance  of  trade  stood  at  93,458,000 
leva  in  1937  as  against  729,314,000  leva  in  1936,  a  decline  of  635,858,000  leva. 

The  increase  in  imports  is  attributed  mainly  to  larger  purchases  of 
machinery,  metals,  textiles,  leather,  mineral  oils,  and  chemical  products;  and 
that  in  exports  to  larger  shipments  of  cereals,  tobacco,  hides,  pigs,  and  other 
commodities. 

Bulgaria's  imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  were  distributed  as  follows: — 
Bulgaria's  Import  and  Export  Trade  by  Countries  in  1937  and  1936 


1937 


1936 


Country- 
Total   

Austria  , 

England  , 

Belgium  

Germany  , 

Greece  , 

Denmark  

Egypt  

Spain  

Italy  , 

Norway  

Palestine  

Poland  .  , 

Roumania  , 

Russia  

United  States  , 

Turkey  , 

Hungary  

France   

Holland  1  

Czechoslovakia  , 

Switzerland  

Sweden  

Yugoslavia  

Other  countries  

Undetermined  

According  to  Canadian  official  statistics,  the  Dominion's  imports  from  Bul- 
garia were  valued  at  $15,156  in  1937  as  compared  with  $2,325'  in  1936;  Canadian 
exports  to  that  country  totalled  $32,989  in  value  in  1937  as  against  $1,991  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Internal  Trade 

Bulgaria's  internal  trade  showed  an  increase  in  1937  compared  with  1936. 
Railway  freight  traffic  increased  from  a  monthly  average  of  365,000  tons  in  1936 
to  413,000  tons  in  1937,  and  maritime  and  river  goods  traffic  from  a  monthly 
average  of  71,000  tons  in  1936  to  86,000  tons  last  year.  Sales,  retail  as  well  as 
wholesale,  also  showed  increases. 

Agriculture 

Crops  of  cereals  were  quantitatively  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
superior  to  the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  Grapes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
soya  beans  showed  increased  yields.  The  fruit  crop  was  distinctly  smaller.  As 
a  result  of  higher  prices  obtained  for  agricultural  products  sold  abroad,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  rural  population  was  enhanced. 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

In  1,000  Leva 

4,926,041 

3  181  068 

3,910,382 

166,168 

202,164 

181,276 

116,091 

232,316 

695,139 

145,951 

453,663 

212,997 

84,604 

47,724 

146,228 

2,698,973 

2,162,517 

1,940,092 

1,859,923 

17,581 

23,191 

14,147 

19,575 

3,999 

108,679 

1,838 

112,968 

21,075 

95,026 

14.603 

89,652 

232 

15.413 

6,061 

32,649 

245,762 

210,785 

18,564 

142,189 

1,864 

9,860 

908 

1,817 

12,025 

74,217 

11,110 

42,517 

212,514 

232,989 

92,517 

146,097 

143,785 

12,482 

98,713 

5,815 

1,300 

23 

3,989 

9 

100,197 

192,199- 

69,054 

100,578 

24,856 

32,210 

25,479 

25,281 

63,918 

46,146 

49,831 

45,367 

164,453 

80,909 

38,988 

80,260 

66,064 

109,387 

29,998 

100,834 

244,233 

278,968 

244,193 

127,661 

114,788 

112,498 

66,547 

83,699 

43,056 

65,000 

17,362 

60,072 

23,746 

32,922 

10,596 

19,367 

110,139 

84,606 

51,527 

82,828 

57,565 

15,242 

Prices 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  upward  trend  in  wholesale  prices 
was  uninterrupted,  but  there  was  a  slight  recession  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber.  The  average  wholesale  price  index  (basis  1926  equals  100)  rose  from  67-5 
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in  1936  to  75-5  in  1937,  or  by  about  10  per  cent.  In  turn,  the  retail  price  index 
(basis  1926  equals  100)  stood  at  66-3  at  the  end  of  1937  as  against  59-3  in  the 
preceding  year,  an  increase  of  approximately  12  per  cent. 

Industrial  Production 

The  volume  of  industrial  production  was  greater  in  1937  than  in  the  previous 
year,  the  monthly  indices  showing  advances  of  from  4  to  30  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  industry. 

Public  Finance 

Treasury  receipts  amounted  to  9,348,000,000  leva  in'  1937  as  compared  with 
7,787,000,000  leva  in  1936,  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent;  expenditures 
totalled  8,770,000,000  leva  in  1937  as  against  7,624,000,000  leva  in  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  approximately  15  per  cent.  There  was  a  surplus  of  $578,- 
000,000  leva  in  1937  in  comparison  to  163,000,000  leva  in  1936.  Increased  taxes 
and  railway  receipts  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  improvement  in  revenue. 

ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  GUATEMALA  AND 
HONDURAS,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1938 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Guatemala 

Mexico  City,  April  12,  1938. — The  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  has  shown 
little,  if  any,  improvement  in  the  general  situation  in  Guatemala.  Due  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  coffee,  the  economic  and  financial  conditions  of  the  republic 
are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  the  Government  has  not  yet  announced  what 
measures  will  be  taken  to  ease  the  situation. 

At  the  end  of  February  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  over  300  quintals 
(220  pounds)  of  the  Guatemalan  coffee  crop  still  to  be  sold,  which,  when  finally 
liquidated,  would  be  certain  to  show  a  heavy  loss. 

Prices  of  Guatemalan  products  have  decreased,  resulting  in  generally 
unfavourable  conditions  for  producers  throughout  the  provinces.  To  date, 
labour  is  plentiful  at  reduced  rates,  but  even  with  this  cheap  labour  and  cheap 
maize,  which  is  the  substantial  and  fundamental  foodstuff  of  the  labourer,  it  is 
still  doubtful  whether  the  Guatemalan  planter  will  be  able  to  produce  coffee 
economically  on  the  basis  of  existing  prices. 

Effect  on  Business 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  there  appears  to  be  a  slow  but  definite 
movement  towards  a  restriction  of  commercial  credits,  with  a  consequent  decrease 
in  purchases.  Wholesalers  and  agents  are  exercising  extreme  caution  in  grant- 
ing credit,  except  to  firms  of  undoubted  standing. 

Stocks  of  merchandise  continue  to  be  heavy,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  some 
cases  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  payment  for  European  mer- 
chandise, which  lies  in  the  customs  awaiting  clearance. 

Business  during  February  was  much  lower  than  anticipated,  and  that  during 
the  carnival  season  fell  far  short  of  expectations. 

Honduras 

General  business  throughout  the  Republic  of  Honduras  continued  to  move 
slowly  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  showing  little  improvement, 
i'f  any,  over  previous  months,  although  the  political  situation  was  somewhat 
better. 
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In  January  a  new  tariff  law.  was  brought  into  operation  whereby  certain 
countries—the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Mexico,  and  Central  American 
republics — which  remained  subject  to  the  minimum  tariff  were  exempted  from 
the  50  per  cent  surcharge.  Czechoslovakia  was  placed  in,  the  medium  tariff  cate- 
gory, and  after  negotiations  between  the  countries  concerned  and  Honduras,  the 
surcharge  was  lifted  from  goods  manufactured  in  and  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Czechoslovakia,  to  enable  the  principal 
countries  of  supply  to  compete  on  more  favourable  terms  with  Japanese  goods, 
which  in  recent  years  had  flooded  the  market. 

Exchange  Situation 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange  during  tne  period,  particu- 
larly for  matured  obligations  estimated  at  around  $2,000,000,  but  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  month  of  April  this  figure  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  $500,000,  with 
a  resultant  improvement  in  the  exchange  situation.  It  is  stated  that  in  future 
the  Exchange  Control  Commission  will  refuse  to  grant  exchange  in  respect  of 
certain  luxury  articles.  As  a  result  of  the  limited  amount  of  exchange  available 
during  the  year,  imports  will  of  necessity  be  curtailed,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  available  will  be  from  50  to  40  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

Exchange  rates  have  shown  no  variation  throughout  the  period,  but  in  some 
quarters  anxiety  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  lempira,  and 
the  devaluation  of  the  local  currency  is  not  improbable. 

Collections  have  proven  slow  among  certain  classes'  of  traders,  due  to  over- 
tension  of  credit  on  the  part  of  Japanese  suppliers,  and  some  merchants  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  meeeting  their  obligations. 

Exports 

Conditions  in  the  banana  industry  show  evidence  of  improvement.  Pro- 
duction has  increased,  and  prospects  for  larger  exports  during  the  year  are 
favourable.  Banana  exports  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  period  under 
review  were  378,877  stems  as  compared  with  391,811  stems  for  the  previous  two 
months.  All  bananas  exported  during  the  current  year  went  to  the  United 
States. 

Fair  quantities  of  coconuts  were  exported  during  the  same  period,  also  to 
the  United  States.  Shipments  amounted  to  310,000  as  compared  with  131,000 
for  the  same  months  of  1937. 

Conditions  generally  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  are  considered  satis- 
factory. No  increase  in  unemployment  was  noted,  and  exports  for  the  season 
of  the  year  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHILE  IN  1937 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  in  Chilean  gold  pesos;  one  gold  peso  equals  6d.) 

Lima,  March  29,  1938. — The  sharp  upturn  in  business  conditions  in  the 
Republic  of  Chile  during  1937  was  reflected  in  the  important  advance  made  in 
the  value  of  foreign  trade  which,  according  to  preliminary  statistics  issued  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Customs  at  Valparaiso,  totalled  1,376,455,000  pesos 
(U.S.$283,550,000>) ,  an  increase  of  51  per  cent  over  the  figure  of  908,942,000 
pesos  (U.S.$187,242,000)  in  1936.  Exports  led  the  upward  advance  with  an 
increase  of  68-3  per  cent,  from  562,269,000  pesos  in  1936  to  947,589,000  pesos  in 
the  year  under  review.  Imports,  while  not  increasing  to  the  same  extent, 
advanced  from  346,673,000  pesos  in  the  former  year  to  428^66,000  pesos  in  1937, 
or  by  24  per  cent. 
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Imports  by  Countries 

The  United  States  regained  from  Germany  in  1937  its  position  as  the  lead- 
ing supplier  of  imports  into  Chile.  Imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
in  value  from  87,973,000  pesos  in  1936  to  124,682,000  pesos,  while  those  from 
Germany  increased  from  99,666,000  pesos  to  111,669,000  pesos.  The  next  sup- 
pliers of  importance  were  Great  Britain,  with  46,727,000  pesos  (45,507,000  pesos 
in  1936);  Peru,  34,764,000  pesos  (24,307,000  pesos);  Argentina,  18,431,000 
pesos  (9,705,000  pesos) ;  Japan,  11,115,000  pesos  (9,937,000  pesos) ;  Italy,  8,146,- 
000  pesos  (5,358,000  pesos) ;  Belgium,  8,106,000  pesos  (7,342,000  pesos) ;  France, 
8,053,000  pesos  (6,737,000  pesos) ;  and,  in  tenth  place,  Java  with  6,832,000  pesos 
(4,126,000  pesos) .  Canada  is  shown  in  eighteenth  position  with  imports  valued 
at  2,633,000  pesos  as  compared  with  2,364,000  pesos  in  1936. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1937  increased  by  42  per  cent  in  value, 
while  the  proportion  of  the  total  imports  amounted  to  29  ■  1  per  cent  as  compared 
with  25-4  per  cent  in  1936.  Germany's  share  of  the  total  imports  decreased 
from  28-7  per  cent  to  26  per  cent.  Of  the  other  leading  suppliers,  Great  Britain 
increased  her  exports  to  Chile  by  approximately  3  per  cent,  but  her  proportion 
of  the  total  imports  showed  a  reduction  to  10  -9  per  cent  in  1937  as  compared 
with  13-1  per  cent  in  1936.  Among  other  increases  of  interest  is  one  of  about 
12  per  cent  by  Japan,  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  of  some  203  per  cent  in  the  sale 
of  osnaburgs.  The  total  of  Japan's  shipments,  however,  was  reduced  to  2-6 
per  cent  of  all  Chilean  imports  in  1937  from  2-9  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 
Peruvian  sales  to  Chile  increased  by  43  per  cent,  but  the  percentage  of  total 
imports  advanced  to  only  8-1  from  7  in  1936. 

The  statistics  of  exports  are  as  yet  incomplete  and  in  the  case  of  some 
commodities  not  indicated,  as  the  distribution  of  nitrate  by  countries  of  destina- 
tion is  omitted.  The  table  given  below  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  guide 
only  to  trade  trends  with  respect  to  the  leading  purchasing  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  figures  for  imports,  while  of  a  preliminary  character,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  accurate. 

The  following  table  showing  imports  and  exports  for  1936  and  1937  by 
countries  indicates  the  advances  in  Chile's  foreign  trade: — 

Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Chile  by  Countries,  1936  and  1937 

Imports  Exports 


1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Values 

in  Thousands  of  Gold 

Pesos 

Total  

346,673 

428,866 

562,269 

947,589 

87,973 

124,682 

109,450 

213,099 

99,662 

111,669 

54,365 

90,125 

45,507 

46,727 

91,973 

185,233 

24,307 

34,764 

5,058 

4,807 

9,705 

18,431 

10,088 

11,207 

9,937 

11,115 

8,420 

14,948 

Italy  

5.358 

8,146 

24,510 

43,241 

7,342 

8,106 

11,488 

56,817 

6,737 

8,053 

33,720 

46,709 

4,126 

6.832 

* 

* 

4,722 

5,671 

* 

* 

6,341 

5,154 

* 

* 

3,824 

5,115 

12,073 

35,930 

4^17 

4,347 

2,325 

3,104 

2,622 

3,052 

* 

* 

483 

2.927 

* 

2,464 

2,793 

1,197 

1,706 

2,364 

2,633 

* 

* 

2,541 

2,364 

2,617 

1,186 

2,967 

2,283 

* 

* 

3,313 

1,343 

* 

* 

1,186 

1,036 

821 

1,863 

2,557 

1,021 

4,945 

6,705 

13,621 

29,610 

Fertilizers    (nitrate,   guano,  and 

1,628 

190,441 

*  Not  shown  in 

preliminary  statistics. 
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Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  Chilean  statistics,  imports  from  Canada,  as  already  noted, 
were  valued  at  2,633,000  pesos  as  compared  with  2,364,000  pesos  in  1936,  While 
this  indicated  a  slight  increase  in  trade,  the  Canadian  percentages  of  total 
imports  in  1936  and  1937  remained  approximately  the  same  at  0-06.  Exports 
to  Canada  from  Chile  are  not  shown  in  the  preliminary  figures. 

According  to  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  exports  to  Chile 
from  Canada  in  1937  were  valued  at  $928,178  as  compared  with  $893,598  m 
1936.  Imports  into  Canada  from  Chile  for  the  same  years  were  $67,744  and 
$97,314  respectively.  A  comparison  of  the  Chilean  statistics  showing  imports 
from  Canada  and  the  Canadian  statistics  of  exports  to  Chile  clearly  indicates 
the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  true  picture  of  the  trading  position  as  between 
the  two  countries.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  Canadian 
trade  with  Chile,  as  well  as  with  other  countries  in  Latin  America,  is  routed  via 
United  States  ports.  Consequently,  in  the  statistics  of  the  various  Latin  American 
republics  a  large  proportion  of  either  Canadian  sales  to  those  countries  or  pur- 
chases therefrom  is  shown  as  sales  to  or  purchases  from  the  United  States. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MANCHUKUO  IN  1937 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(100  yen  equal  100  yuan  equal  approximately  $29  Canadian) 

Tokyo,  April  10,  1938. — In  1937  the  foreign  trade  of  Manchukuo  was  valued 
at  1,532,610,000  yuan  which  constituted  a  record.  Imports,  which  in  1936  were 
valued  at  691,830,000  yuan,  increased  to  887,412,000  yuan  or  by  28-3  per  cent, 
whilst  exports  expanded  from  602,760,000  yuan  in  1936  to  645,300,000  yuan 
in  1937,  an  increase  of  7-1  per  cent. 

Japan  occupied  the  leading  position  both  as  a  buyer  of  Manchukuo's 
products  and  as  a  supplier  of  commodities.  Japan's  share  of  the  imports  was 
75-1  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Japan's  share  of  the  exports  was  not  so  great,  constituting  only 
49-8  per  cent  of  the  total  (including  Korea). 

China  still  ranks  second  in  importance  among  countries  trading  with  Man- 
chukuo. Exports  to  China  as  well  as  imports  therefrom  reveal  a  declining 
tendency  in  contrast  to  the  general  increase  in  trade  with  other  countries.  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  ranked  third  and  fourth  respectively  in  trade  with 
Manchukuo.  Germany  imported  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  more  than  her 
total  exports  to  Manchukuo,  while  Manchukuo's  purchases  from  the  United 
States  were  larger  than  sales  to  that  country. 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  which  more  than  doubled  in  1937,  consisted 
mainly  of  construction  materials.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  decreased  to  almost 
one-third  of  the  value  for  1936,  while  the  Netherlands  greatly  increased  her  share 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  noteworthy  increase  in 
imports  from  British  India. 

Trade  by  Commodities 

Soya  beans  constituted  the  most  important  export  commodity,  representing 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Manchukuo,  and  50-5  per  cent 
of  other  varieties  of  beans  and  derivatives  are  included.  The  most  important 
purchaser  of  beans  was  Japan,  followed  by  Egypt  and  Germany.  In  bean  cake 
and  oil,  Japan's  purchases  were  largely  of  bean  cake,  while  European  countries, 
such  as  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain,  bought  oil  and  oil-yielding 
materials  principally. 
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Exports  of  coal  and  iron  increased  heavily,  but  shipments  were  confined 
to  Japan  and  Korea. 

Imports  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  articles,  among  which  textile  goods  were 
the  most  important.  Japanese  goods  practically  monopolized  the  market  for 
cotton,  silk  and  woollen  piece-goods,  and  cotton  and  rayon  yarn.  _  The  heavy 
increase  in  raw  cotton  imports  indicates  the  growing  industrialization  of  Man- 
chukuo. 

There  was  a  heavy  increase  in  the  import  of  construction  materials.  Those 
of  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  tools,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.,  almost  doubled 
during  1937.  Japan,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
Sweden  were  the  most  important  suppliers. 

As  regards  the  probable  trend  of  trade  in  1938,  the  recognition  of  Manchukuo 
by  Germany  and  Italy  may  influence  trade  in  the  direction  of  these  countries. 
The  commercial  treaty  between  Manchukuo  and  Germany,  which  was  signed 
on  April  30,  1936,  was  prolonged  until  May  31,  1940.  According  to  the  principal 
clause  of  the  treaty,  Manchukuo  is  to  purchase  from  Germany  25  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  her  sales  to  that  country.  Actually  in  the  second  year,  beginning 
June,  1937,  the  value  of  imports  into  Manchukuo  from  Germany  reached 
19,800,000  yuan  for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1937,  while  Germany  pur- 
chased to  a  value  of  37,000,000  yuan  during  the  same  period.  The  credit  agree- 
ment between  the  Central  Bank  of  Manchukuo  and  the  Otto  Wolff  concern  is 
expected  to  foster  German  trade  with  Manchukuo. 

Trade  Control 

Among  important  developments  in  1937  was  legislation,  similar  to  that 
enacted  in  Japan,  to  control  trade,  production  and  consumption  of  commodities. 
Originally  passed  in  June  as  a  measure  restricting  imports  from  Australia,  the 
Emergency  Trade  Control  Law,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  protect  agricultural 
products,  adjust  internal  prices,  and  function  as  a  retaliatory  foreign  trade 
measure,  was  enlarged  by  the  promulgation  in  December  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Control  Law.  This  latter  law  provides  further  for  the  balancing  of  international 
payments  by  the  adjustment  of  trade  with  specified  countries  and  the  adjustment 
also  of  the  supply  and  demand  as  well  as  the  prices  of  commodities. 

A  number  of  items  of  import  are  listed  for  control,  such  as  rice,  wheat,  flour, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  soda  ash,  and  the  export  of  corn  and  perilla  seed  oil.  Pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Law  have  also  recently,  been  intensified  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  control  of  exchange  exercised  in  Japan. 

New  Customs  Law 

A  new  customs  law  was  promulgated  on  December  20,  1937,  to  become 
effective  January  1,  1938.  The  customs  revision  has  been  made  to  conform  to 
changing  conditions,  its  main  purpose  being  (1)  to  aid  the  industrial  development 
plan  by  exempting  from  duties  items  necessary  for  that  purpose,  such  as  materials 
for  aircraft  manufacture,  refining  metals,  gold  mining,  coal  liquefaction,  and 
iron  works;  (2)  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation  by  increasing  levies  on  luxury 
products,  reducing  them  on  necessities  and  on  materials  for  cultural,  educational, 
public  health,  and  hygiene  purposes,  and  freeing  from  import  duties  agricultural 
implements  and  farm  animals;  (3)  to  develop  financial  resources  and  promote 
foreign  trade.  This  in  brief  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  customs  revision,  which 
is  not  expected  to  change  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  as  it  is 
the  most  important  source  of  income  to  the  state. 

Capital  Expansion 

Due  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  China,  which  added  financial  burdens 
to  Japan,  the  conditions  which  prevailed  during  1937  did  not  permit  the  invest- 
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ment  of  Japanese  capital  to  the  extent  desired  or  planned.  Nevertheless,  Japan- 
ese investments  during  1937,  according  to  the  Oriental  Economist,  attained 
the  substantial  volume  of  341,000,000  yen.  The  total  investment  for  the  last 
six  years  amounts  to  1,503  million  yen. 

At  the  end  of  1937  the  number  of  Japanese  companies  in  Manchukuo 
numbered  2,730,  with  a  combined  capital  of  1,705,834,804  yen,  an  increase  of 
172  in  number  and  of  143,924,000  yen  in  capitalization  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  This  number  included  690  joint-stock  companies  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  1,612,000,000  yen  (1,133,520,000  paid  up),  a  gain  of  64  in  number 
and  of  155,900,000  yen  in  paid-up  capital  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's 
figures. 

'  Limited  partnerships  numbered  1,711  with  a  total  'capitalization  of 
60,820,000  yen,  an  increase  of  52  companies  and  8,130,000  yen;  and  unlimited 
partnerships  numbered  229  with  a  capital  of  32,840,000  yen,  an  increase  of  56 
and  11,220,000  yen. 

Five- Year  Plan 

Hostilities  in  China  have  naturally  held  up  the  program  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  under  the  Five-Year  Plan,  due  to  the  necessity  for 
conserving  Japan's  economic  resources.  On  the  whole,  however,  notwithstanding 
adverse  conditions,  results  in  1937  are  said  to  have  been  satisfactory,  especially 
in  iron  and  steel  production  and  in  the  development  of  the  heavy  industries. 
These  results  were  outlined  in  a  recent  report  on  this  subject  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1781:  March  19,  1938). 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been,  and  still  is  being,  placed  upon  the 
development  of  heavy  industries,  especially  iron,  coal,  and  electric  power — the 
latter  in  particular  being  regarded  as  essential  to  the  general  industrial  develop- 
ment. Plans  have  been  made  for  fostering  production  of  pulp,  artificial  fer- 
tilizers, artificial  rubber,  the  liquefaction  of  coal,  and  the  development  of  other 
chemical  manufacturing  industries.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  Man- 
ehukuo  officials  and  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  expansion  of  the  plan, 
the  acquisition  of  funds  and  raw  materials,  and  for  increasing  co-operation 
between  the  Governments. 

Agriculture 

According  to  the  Special  Produce  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  the  Industry  Ministry,  the  total  agricultural  production  in  1937 — the 
first  year  of  the  program  to  increase  agricultural  production — amounted  in  value 
to  1,082,578,665  yuan,  and  the  farmers'  net  receipts  to  594,660,920  yuan,  over 
55  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  values  of  the  principal  crops,  in  order  of  importance, 
in  millions  of  yuan  were  as  follows:  soya  beans,  273;  kaoliang,  266-5;  seeds, 
189-8;  maize,  128-8;  wheat,  115-6;  unhulled  rice,  46-5;  cotton,  19-1;  barley,  13; 
potatoes,  11-2;  leaf  tobacco,  9-7. 

As  the  number  of  farming  families  is  estimated  at  3,957,485,  the  net  receipts 
per  family  were  150-25  yuan.  The  income  of  farmers  from  the  principal  crops 
was:  soya  beans,  224,337,750  yuan;  wheat,  92,504,000  yuan;  and  kaoliang, 
88,350,420  yuan. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

SOLID-HEADED  PINS 

The  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  announces  that  they  have  referred  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Stand- 
ing Committee  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  marking 
with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  solid-headed  pins  of  brass,  iron,  or 
steel. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom— Eire  Trade  Agreement 

FREDERIC  HUDD,  CHIEF  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

London,  April  26,  1938. — The  Trade  Agreement  between  Eire  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  signed  in  London  on  April  25,  is  generally  welcomed  as 
bringing  to  an  end  the  economic  dispute  which  began  in  1932. 

Both  countries  undertake  to  remove  retaliatory  duties  imposed  in  that  year. 
This  means  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Spe'cial  Duties)  Act,  which 
levied  high  tariffs  on  staple  Eire  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Further,  goods 
subject  to  the  Import  Duties  Act  of  1932,  originating  in  Eire,  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  merchandise  of  other  British  Empire  countries. 
This  ensures  free  admission  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  practically  all  Eire 
products.  In  addition  Eire  is  guaranteed  certain  margins  of  preference  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market  over  similar  supplies  of  foreign  origin.  These  are  set 
out  in  Schedule  I  of  the  agreement  as  follows: — 
Butter,  15s.  per  cwt. 

Cheese,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  15s.  per  cwt.,  whichever  is  the  less. 

Eggs  in  shell:    (a)  not  exceeding  14  pounds  in  weight  per  great  100,  Is.  per  great  100; 

(b)  over  14  pounds  but  not  exceeding  17  pounds  in  weight  per  great  100,  Is.  6d.  per  great  100; 

(c)  over  17  pounds  in  weight  per  great  100,  Is.  9d.  per  great  100. 
Condensed  milk,  whole,  not  sweetened,  6s.  per  cwt. 

Condensed  milk,  whole,  sweetened  or  slightly  sweetened,  5s.  per  cwt.  in  addition  to  the 
difference  between  the  full  and  preferential  rates  of  duty  in  respect  of  sugar  content. 

Condensed  milk,  sweetened,  separated  or  skimmed:  the  difference  between  the  prefer- 
ential rate  of  duty  in  respect  of  the  sugar  content  and  either  the  full  rate  of  duty  in  respect 
of  the  sugar  content  or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  may  be  applicable. 

Milk  powder  and  other  preserved  milk,  excluding  condensed  milk,  not  sweetened,  6s. 
per  cwt. 

Cream,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Live  poultry  and  game,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dead  guinea  fowl  and  game  birds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  return  the  Government  of  Eire  concede  favourable  tariff  treatment  to  a 
long  list  of  United  Kingdom  goods.  The  most  important  clause  from  the  British 
point  of  view  is  that  which  removes  the  present  control  by  licence  of  imports 
of  British  coal  and  coke  into  Eire.  Free  entry  of  these  goods  will  be  main- 
tained and  a  duty  of  not  less  than  3s.  per  ton  will  be  imposed  on  foreign  coal 
and  coke.  The  trade  'agreement  will  come  into  force  at  a  date  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

United  Kingdom 

EFFECTIVE  DATES  FOR  NEW  CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  NOS.  121  AND  122 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1781  (March  19,  1938),  page  417,  announcing  effective  dates  for  United 
Kingdom  certificates  of  origin  Nos,  119  and  120  as  adopted  in  December,  1936, 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  cables  that  the  1936  texts  of 
forms  Nos.  121  and  122  are  now  compulsory. 

Form  No.  121  is  a  certificate  prescribed  for  manufactured  sugars  and 
tobaccos,  while  form  122  is  a  supporting  certificate  to  be  used  when  preference 
is  claimed  on  an  ingredient  or  component  part  of  an  imported  article. 

IMPORTATION  OF  HORSES,  ASSES,  AND  MULES  ORDER,  1938 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  Horses,  Asses,  and  Mules  (Great  Britain)  Order,  1938.  This  order  pro- 
vides that  every  horse,  ass  or  mule  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  any  country 
other  than  Northern  Ireland,  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands  or  the  Isle  of  Man, 
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shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  a  duly  authorized  veterinary 
officer  of  the  Government  of  the  country  of  origin  whence  the  animal  was  brought, 
stating  that  the  animal  was  examined  by  a  veterinary  officer  of  that  Government 
immediately  before  it  was  moved  to  a  port  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain,  and 
that  he  found  that  the  animal  did  not  show  symptoms  of  glanders  (including 
farcy),  epizootic  lymphangitis,  ulcerative  lymphangitis,  dourine,  horsepox,  sar- 
coptic  mange,  psoroptic  mange,  influenza,  ringworm,  strangles,  infectious  equine 
anaemia  or  encephalomyelitis.  The  order  is  to  come  into  operation  on  June  1, 
1938,  when  the  Orders  of  1921  and  1922  on  the  subject  will  be  revoked.  Under 
these  earlier  orders  a  certificate  as  to  freedom  from  disease  issued  by  a  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon  has  been  acceptable. 

Australia 


REMOVAL  OF  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1788 
(May  7,  1938) ,  page  727,  regarding  increases  in  general  tariff  rates  in  Australia 
to  replace  import  restrictions  in  force  since  May  23,  1936,  the  Australian  Cus- 
toms Representative  in  New  York  has  been  advised  that  on  and  after  May  5, 
1938,  permits  will  be  issued  freely  for  the  importation  of  all  remaining  goods  pre- 
viously subject  to  the  Import  Licensing  Regulations,  irrespective  of  the  country 
of  origin,  with  the  exception  of  explosives,  fuse  for  use  with  explosives,  and 
detonators.  Existing  quota  arrangements  with  regard  to  motor  vehicle  chassis 
will  be  maintained.  The  restriction  on  the  importation  of  explosives,  fuse,  and 
detonators  became  effective  on  July  24,  1936,  and  applies  to  all  countries  except 
the  United  Kingdom.  Importation  of  such  goods  from  any  other  British  or 
foreign  country  is  prohibited  except  with  the  permission  in  writing,  previously 
obtained  in  each  case,  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs. 

The  restriction  on  importations  of  motor  vehicle  chassis  became  effective 
on  May  23,  1936,  and  also  applies  to  all  countries  except  the  United  Kingdom. 
Permits  may  be  issued  during  the  period  May  1,  1938,  to  April  30,  1939,  for 
the  importation  from  each  country  of  a  number  of  chassis  equal  to  the  number 
imported  from  such  country  during  the  twelve  months  ended  April,  1936. 


INCREASES  IN  GENERAL  TARIFF  TO  REPLACE  RESTRICTIONS 

The  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York  has  received  by  cable 
details  of  the  changes  made  in  tariff  rates  to  replace  the  former  import  restric- 
tions. The  following  table  gives  the  items  affected,  with  former  and  new  rates, 
and  includes  also  several  items  for  which  there  is  no  change  in  rates  but  in 
which  some  alteration  of  reading  has  been  made. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  is  applicable  to  imports  from  Canada. 


Former  Rates 
British 
Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 

Lawnmowers:  Hand  (other  than  roller)  with 
train  gears;  hand  (other  than  roller) 
specially  designed  for  the  combined  pur- 
poses of  trimming  and  edging  . .  . .  ad  val.       20%  37 i% 

Clothes  washing  machines  for  household  use, 

electrically  or  power  driven  each        ....  .... 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       12|%  36i% 

Refrigerators,  electric,  up  to  and  including 
10  cubic  feet  gross  internal  capacity,  and 
parts  thereof,  viz.: 

Refrigerators,  including  mechanical  driv- 
ing units  and  apparatus  for  transmitting 

power  to  the  driven  units  each        ....  .... 

plus,  per  cubic  foot 
gross  internal  capacity        ....  .... 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       55%  75% 


New  Rates 
British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


20% 


55% 


65% 

£6 
531% 


£5 

£2 
75% 
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Changes  in  Australian  Tariff  Rates — Continued 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential     General     Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Parts  (other  than  parts  imported  in  an 
unassembled  condition)  viz.: 

Cabinets  each        ....  ....  ....  £2  2s.  6d. 

plus,  per  cubic  foot 
gross  internal  capacity        ....  ....  ....  I'S. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       55%  75%  55%  75% 

Compressors  (not  forming  part  of  sealed  or 

semi-sealed  refrigerator  units) —  / 

Single  cylinder  each     '  ....  £1w2^ 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       55%  75%  55%  75% 

Double  cylinder  each        ....  ....  ....  £2 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       55%  75%  55%  75% 

Evaporators  (not  forming  part  of  sealed  or 

semi-sealed  units)  each        ....    •  •  •  • 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       55%  75%  55%  75% 

Sealed  or  semi-sealed  refrigerating  units 

including  driving  units  and  apparatus 

for  transmitting  power  to  the  driven 

units  each        £Jti?s- 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       55%  75%  55%  75% 

Other  parts  of  electric  refrigerators  up  to 
and  including  10  cubic  feet  gross  internal 
capacity  (other  than  parts  imported  in 

an  unassembled  condition)  ad  val.       55%  75%  55%  75% 

Parts  of  the  same  imported  in  an  unas- 

sembled  condition  ad  val.       55%  75%  55%  75% 

Refrigerators,  electric,  exceeding  10  cubic 

feet  gross  internal  capacity  and  parts 

thereof;  refrigerators  (other  than  elec- 

trie)  and  parts  thereof  ad  val.       55%  75%  55%  75% 

Dynamo  electric  machines,  alternating  cur- 
rent, 1  horsepower  and  up  to  and  including 

150  h.p  ad  val.       30%  65%*  30'%  65%* 

Dynamo  electric  machines,  direct  current  and 
universal  (except  traction  motors,  motors 
or  machines  for  gearless  lifts,  and  genera- 
tors for  use  with  steam  or  water  driven 

turbines) :  0  .746  k.w.  and  up  to  and  includ-  _ 

ing20k.w  ad  val.       30%  65%1  30%  65%x 

Dynamo  electric  machines  not  elsewhere  in- 
cluded in  the  tariff: 

1  horsepower  or  over  ad  val.       30%  65% 1  30%  65  %A 

■|  h.p.  and  over  but  less  than  1  h.p  each  •  •  •  •  !t\ 

plus  ad  val.  30%  6W 

Less  than  \  h.p  ad  val.  .  30%  75%1 

Parts  of  dynamo  electric  machines  under  1        according  to  type 
h.p.,  when  not  forming  a  complete  or  sub-  of  machine 

stantially  complete  dynamo  electric  machine  „  -J*,* 

ad  val.  30%  75%l 

Electric  fans  of  types  ordinarily  used  in  OKnf 

offices  and  in  the  household  ad  val.       15%  50%  lo%  65% 

Electroliers,  gasaliers,  chandeliers,  pendants,  M 

and  brackets  ad  val.       35%  55%  35%  60% 

Gas  cooking  and  heating  appliances,  includ-  KKnt 

ing  gas  ranges  ad  val.       35%  55%  35%  55% 

Condensers,  electrolytic  each  ••••  ••••  jt^'^ 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       30%  57i%  30%  57i% 

Condensers  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  nnM  mi** 

tariff  ad  val.       30%  57i%  30%  57i% 

Valves  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony, 

including  rectifying  valves  each      2s.  3d.  3s.  6d.  2s.  3d.  4s. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       20%  40%  20%  40% 

Hinges,  spring,  made  from  metal  15  gauge 
(Birmingham  sheet  gauge)  or  thicker: 
Double  action  type 

per  inch  of  length  of  flange  _    Is.  la. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.     according  to  material  30%  65% 

The  same,  single  action  type 

per  inch  of  length  of  flange  ....  3d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.     according  to  material  30%  65% 

150%  ad  valorem  on  imports  from  "most  favoured''  countries. 
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Changes  in  Australian  Tariff  Rates — Concluded 


Posters,  of  all  kinds,  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  advertising  purposes  . .  . .  per  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 

per  lb. 
plus  ad  val. 

Pencils  of  wood,  including  pencils  with  metal 
or  other  clamps  or  attachments: 
Black  lead  pencils,  the  value  for  duty  of 
which  does  not  exceed  6s.  per  gross .  ad  val. 

Other  pencils  of  wood  ad  val. 

Penhandles  of  wood  (including  metal  attach- 
ments for  nibs)  ad  val. 

Brake  and  transmission  linings  . .  . .  ad  val. 
Valves  for  pneumatic  tires;  cyclometers  and 

speedometers  ad  val. 

Devices  for  catching  or  fastening  doors  of 
motor  vehicles,  excluding  handles: 
Door  locks  not  including  striker  plates 

ad  val. 
or,  if  higher,  each 
Remote  controls,  with  or  without  connect- 
ing links  ad  val. 

or,  if  higher,  each 
Other,  including  striker  plates  . .  .  .ad  val. 
Springs  for  motor  vehicle  chassis  . .  .  .per  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 
On  and  after  July  1,  1938: 

Coil  springs  per  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 

Other  per  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 
Cartridges  not  elsewhere  included  in  the 

tariff;  Metallic  rim  fire  per  100 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 
Other  cartridges  not  elsewhere  included  in 
the  tariff  ad  val. 


Former  Rates 

New  Rates 

>ritish 

British 

ferential 

General 

Preferential 

General 

rariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Is. 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

m% 

65% 

45% 

Is.  6d. 

65% 

Free 

15% 

Free 

m% 

Free 

15% 

Free 

15% 

Free 

15% 

Free 

15% 

Free 

15% 

Free 

35% 

Free 

15% 

Free 

15% 

20% 

40% 

20% 

60% 

.... 

Is. 

20% 

40% 

20% 

60% 

4d. 

20% 

40% 

20% 

60% 

4d. 

5d. 

4d. 

5d. 

45% 

65% 

45% 

65% 

Is 

45% 

65% 

4d. 

5d. 

45% 

65% 

Is.  3d. 

io% 

50  %! 

io% 

50%! 

10% 

50  %i 

10% 

50  %i 

By  provision  of  the  Canada-Australia  Trade  Agreement,  1931,  the  General  tariff  rates 
apply  to  Canada  under  the  following  items: — 


Vehicle  parts,  viz.: 

Gears  for  vehicles  with  self-contained 
power  excepting  motor  cycles  and  vehicles 
for  railways  and  tramways,  viz.:  Crown 
wheels  and  pinions,  transmission  gears, 
differential  gears,  worms  and  worm 
wheels,  internal  tooth  gears,  jack  shaft 
pinions  and  flywheel  starter  bands .  ad  val. 

plus,  per  lb. 

Shock  absorbers  but  not  including  steering 
dampers:  Hydraulic,  double  acting,  of  the 
semi-rotary  double  vane  type,  having 
over-load  release  valves  with  external 

adjustment  each 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 
Other  shock  absorbers  but  not  including 

steering  dampers  each 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 


Former  Rates 
British 
Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 


30% 


New  Rates 
British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


371% 
ls.6d. 


30% 


x30%  ad  valorem  on  imports  from  "most  favoured"  countries. 


General 
Tariff 


37^% 
2s. 


5s. 

12s.  6d. 

5s. 

12s.  6d. 

45% 

65% 

45% 

65% 

5s. 

12  s.  6d. 

5  s. 

15s. 

45% 

65% 

45% 

65% 
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TARIFF  DECISIONS 

Recent  Australian  customs  decisions  as  to  the  classification  and  rates  of 
duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Magnetos  including  spare  parts  thereof  other  than  brushes,  contact  points,  slip  rings,  or 
collector  rings  and  wound  armatures,  for  use  with  internal  combustion  engines,  free  of  duty 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  (by-law 
under  Item  174Y). 

Trolley  poles  for  electric  trolley  buses,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (by-law  under  Item  415A2). 

The  following  are  added,  by  by-laws,  to  the  list  of  "  materials  and  minor  articles  of 
a  class  or  kind  not  commercially  produced  or  manufactured  in  Australia,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  within  the  Commonwealth "  (Item  404)  free  of  duty  under  British 
preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff,  viz:  separators  composed 
wholly  or  principally  of  latex,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries;  angles,  bars, 
blocks,  channels,  cubes,  rods,  and  tees,  plain  or  not  further  manufactured  than  plated, 
polished,  or  decorated,  of  monel  metal  and  other  similar  alloys  composed  principally  of 
copper  and  nickel,  provided  the  nickel  content  thereof  exceeds  20  per  cent;  circles,  plates 
and  sheets,  segments  and  strips,  plain  or  tinned  or  not  further  manufactured  than  plated, 
polished,  or  decorated,  of  monel  metal  and  other  similar  alloys,  composed  principally  of 
copper  and  nickel,  provided  the  nickel  content  thereof  exceeds  20  per  cent;  ingots  of  monel 
metal  and  other  similar  alloys  composed  principally  of  copper  and  nickel,  provided  the  nickel 
content  thereof  exceeds  20  per  cent. 

Lifting  jacks  specially  designed  for  attachment  to  a  motor  vehicle  chassis  member  but 
not  built  into  the  chassis,  also  lifting  jacks  operated  by  gas  contained  in  small  cylinders, 
are  dutiable  as  lifting  jacks  at  Is.  6d.  each  or  (if  higher)  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  3s.  6d.  each  or  (if  higher)  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff,  with  provision  in  each  case  for  increasing  duties  as  present  Australian  exchange 
depreciation  may  be  lessened  (Item  176-0).  Cylinders  containing  gas  (being  similar  to 
sparklets  used  for  making  soda  water)  for  the  operation  of  lifting  jacks  are  free  of  duty 
under  both  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  (Item  95). 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of 
Canadian  and/or  Australian  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance 
with  Australian  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates. 
Goods  from  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  subject  to  general  tariff 
rates. 

Brazil 

CONSUMPTION  TAX  ON  CODFISH  REDUCED 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1785  (April  16,  1938),  page  576,  regarding  the  imposition  of  a  consumption  tax 
in  Brazil  on  dried  codfish,  Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes  under  date  of  April  28  that  this  tax  was  reduced  on  April  5, 
1938,  from  0-400  milreis  to  0-200  milreis  per  kilo.  The  customs  duty  remains  at 
0-484  milreis,  and  the  special  tax  on  codfish,  instituted  February  24,  1938,  at 
0-300  milreis,  making  a  total  charge  on  imports  of  codfish  of  0-984  milreis  per 
kilo  (about  $2.64  per  100  pounds)  as  compared  to  the  former  charge  of  1-184 
milreis  per  kilo  ($3.20  per  100  pounds) .  In  addition  to  these  charges,  imported 
codfish  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  value  of  each  transaction  involving 
the  remittance  of  foreign  exchange  abroad.  The  application  of  the  new  taxes 
to  imports  of  codfish  will  probably  mean  an  increase  in  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  dried  meat  in  Brazil.  Codfish,  however,  must  continue  to  be 
imported  during  the  season  of  church  festivals,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
Brazilian  fishing  industry  is  able  to  take  care  of  local  requirements. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  9,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  May  9,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  2,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate : — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

.f^mmf  TV 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rat 

May  2 

May  9 

A         4-  • 

c  1  •li- 

1 407 

1  Dftl 
.  1UU1 

$  .1693 

$  . L692 

2 

fin.79 

mop: 

.  VIZD 

a  i  oc 
.  LI  1/0 

« 
u 

te  "p/^n  a 

0296 

.  0350 

.0350 

Q 
o 

Tyrone 

.  2680 

.  2238 

.  2235 

A 

4: 

TVTn  v  1  ^  1 "  o 

09^9 
.VZOZ 

.  0221 

.0221 

*£ 

.0392 

no/17 

.0282 

Q 
o 

T?  in  one  v>~i  n  T»lr 

9*?99 

.  4042 

.  4044 

A 

"±  .  oOOO 

k  A/Yrr  cr 
O . UD  /  O 

o 
L 

fll  1(\ 
.  V  lOU 

.  00  9 1 

.  0091 

a 
O 

TT-11  „  J 

fin 1  I  ri 

.4020 

.  0Qy4 

.00/1 

o 

L 

.  1749 

OQQO 

9  aa.a 

A 

4 

Unofficial 

.  ly  oy 

Ti-nlv 

Lira 

.0526 

.  0529 

.0529 

4-i 
4f 

Dinar 

.0176 

.  Uzo4 

.0234 

o 

.2680 

OKI  n 

.2517 

o2- 

Poland  

 Zloty 

'  H22 

.  1896 

.  1898 

!0442 

f\A 
.1)40  O 

.  0451 

'.  0060 

A  A  7  Q 

.0074 

4.1 

.1930 

.  0583 

.0579 

O 

9RQ0 

.  ZOoU 

.  2583 

.2581 

9  1 

4f 

.  1930 

9Q  1  9 

.2301 

1 1 

J-2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1 . 0053 

1 .0062 

1 

.4985 

99  Rl 

.2292 

3 

Cuba  

i!oooo 

1  f\C\AK 
1  .  UU4D 

i   a  a  ka 
1 . UU04 

.  0392 

fi  QA7 
.Vox)  1 

AOOO 

4.8666 

K  AOOFT 

0 . u/zo 

5 . 0175 

.0392 

AOiA'7 
.  Ud'U  / 

.0282 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1 .0443 

1 .0367 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.  3342 

.  3340 

XJnoffici  al 

.2629 

.2625 

.1196 

.  0586 

.0589 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

l  n  l 

i .  u  i  Co 

1.0443 

1.0367 

Chile  

.  1217 

.0520 

.0520 

Unomcial 

.0402 

.0402 

Colombia  

 Peso 

.  y  /  oo 

.5569 

.  5568 

A 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2413 

.2415 

6 

.1930 

.3016 

.3019 

1.0342 

.6594 

.6587 

4.8666 

5.0005 

5.0012 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1375 

5.1319 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2680 

.2468 

 Dollar 

.3116 

.3110 

.3650 

.3748 

.3737 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2919 

.2919 

3.2 

.4020 

.  5594 

.5572 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4594 

.4587 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.  5833 

.5794 

4.8666 

4 . 0100 

3.9975 

3 

4.8666 

4 . 0425 

4.0381 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Intimation  of  further  devaluation  in  the  French  franc  was  given  on  May  4,  and  on  the 
5th  it  was  announced  that  a  minimum  parity  would  be  maintained  of  179  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling  or  35-80  to  the  United  States  dollar.  Rates  fell  from  their  earlier  level  of 
about  3-08  cents  almost  to  2-80  cents,  and  there  was  a  heavy  inflow  of  French  capital  held 
abroad  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity  for  repatriation.  In  spite  of  sales 
of  francs  by  the  French  Stabilization  Fund,  rates  had  advanced  to  2-82  cents  on  May  7. 
Other  principal  exchanges  showed  little  outward  effect  of  this  move.  Sterling  advanced 
fractionally  on  May  4  to  $5-0205  and  then  dropped  back  to  $5-0075  on  the  9th.  New  York 
funds  remained  at  a  premium  of  ^-f  of  1  per  cent  until  the  7th  and  then  rose  to  a  premium 
of  f . 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,NJ3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham.  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Macaroni  

Miscellaneous — 

Bathing  Suits  

Steam  Generating  Equipment 
and  Supplies  

Electric  Washing  Machines 
(Household)  

Electric    Refrigerators  (House- 
hold)  

Pneumatic  Sewage  Injectors  

Lumber  (Eastern  Spruce)  

Airmail  Newsprint  

Boxboard  for  Cartons  


No. 


310 

311 

312 

313 

314 
315 
316 
317 
318 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Bristol,  England  

Calcutta,  India  

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

New  York,  N.Y  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(Tbe  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  20;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  27;  Duchess  of 
York,  June  3;  Montclare,  June  3;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  May  20  and  June  17;  Antonia,  June  3 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Svanefjell, 
June  4;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  May  20;  Beaverdale,  May  27;  Beaverford,  June  3;  Beaver- 
brae,  June  10;  Beaverhill,  June  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  May  20;  Aurania,  May 
27;  Ascania.  June  3;  Ausonia,  June  10 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Ornefjell,  May  18; 
Carmelfjell.  June  1;  Tindefjell,  June  15 — all  Fjell  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  May  19;  Manchester  Port,  May  26;  Manchester 
Commerce,  June  2;  Manchester  City,  June  9;  Manchester  Citizen,  June  16 — all  Manchester 
Line;  Svanefjell,  June  4;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  May  20;  Montclare,  June  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  May  18; 
Dorelian,  June  4;  Dakotian,  June  22 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Boston 
City,  May  26 ;  Bristol  City,  June  13 ;  New  York  City,  June  30— all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion 
Lines. 

To  Glasgow, — Delilian,  May  20  and  June  17;  Athenia,  Ma}'  28;  Sulairia,  June  3;  Letitia. 
June  10 — all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  May  18;  Cairnmona.  May 
25;  Cairnross,  June  1;  Cairnvalona,  June  8;  Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  June  15 — all 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Consuelo,  May  21;  Bassano,  June  11 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  May  17;  Torr  Head,  June  4 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Cork  and  Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverbrae,  June  10;  Beaverford,  July  8 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen) ;  Bochum,  Hamburg-American  Line,  June  3 ;  Memel,  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  July  1. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Korsholm,  May  25;  Lagaholm,  June  16 
— both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Svenfjell,  June  4;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn,  May  20  and  June  24;  Beaverdale,  May  27: 
Beaverford,  June  3;  Beaverhill,  June  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre); 
August,  May  17;  Hada  County,  June  2;  Brant  County  (calls  at  Dunkirk  but  not  at  Havre), 
June  19 — all  County  Line;  Ornefjell,  May  18;  Carmelfjell,  June  1;  Tindefjell,  June  15 — all 
Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  May  17;  Flint  2  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  25;  Hada 
County,  June  2;  Lista,  June  22 — all  County  Line;  Ornefjell,  May  18;  Carmelfjell,  June  1; 
Tindefjell,  June  15— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Olmo,  May  25;  Capo  Noli,  June  14 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  N fid— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  May  20,  June  3  and  17 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Colony  Trader,  May  18;  Bencas  (also  calls  at  Harbour 
Grace,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  Bonavista),  May  27 — both  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — Gaspesia,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  16,.  June  1  and  15. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  26;  Cornwallis, 
June  9;  Chomedy,  June  23 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  May  20; 
Lady  Somers,  May  25;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  June  3;  Lady  Eodney,  June  8 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Arylensen,  May  19;  Lundby,  June  3;  Maud,  June  17 — all  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Dagrun,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  18  (also  calls  at  Montevideo) ;  Tercero. 
May  17;  Loch  Dee,  June  1 — both  International  Freighting  Corp.  (also  call  at  Santos  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Hankow,  May  30;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  Newcastle),  June  30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will 
also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Port  Halifax,  May  21;  Canadian 
Constructor  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  June  21 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — New  Texas  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  May  25;  Cochrane,  June  12 — both  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo.  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Hereford,  May  26;  City  of  Florence,  June  11 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Straits  Settlements  and  Dutch  East  Indies  Ports. — Tanimbar,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
May  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  28  and  June  15;  Empress  of  Britain, 
June  11  and  25— both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  24  and  June  28;  Newfoundland,  June  11— both  Fumess 
Line. 

To  London.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dundee,  Hull  and  Leith. — City  of  Flint.  May  19; 
Liberty,  June  3;  Capulin,  June  21 — all  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  Amherst  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre).  May  16  and  30  and  June 
13;  Fort  Townshend  (also  calls  at  St,  Pierre).  May  23  and  June  6— both  Furness-Red  Cross 
Line;  Nova  Scotia,  May  24  and  June  28;  Newfoundland.  June  11 — both  Fumess  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  May  23  and  June  20;  Cathcart,  June  6 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins.  May  19;  Lady  Drake.  June  2; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  16 — all  Canadian  National;  Arylensen,  May  24;  Lundby,  June  8;  Maud, 
June  22 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered,  but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  May  16;  Colborne, 
May  30;  Cornwallis,  June  13 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lutz.  May  18  and  June  15;  Kirsten  B., 
June  1  and  29 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers) . 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Chinese  Prince,  May  22;  Javanese  Prince,  June  21 — both  Furness 
Prince  Line;  Silveray,  May  29;  Silveryew,  June  5 — both  Silver  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer.  May  31;  Manchester  Brigade. 
June  28 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Guido,  May  19;  Kelso.  June  17 — Both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line;  Mahout, 
Cunard-White  Star  Line.  June  11. 

To  Newcastle,  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Guido.  May  19;  Kelso,  June  17 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St,  Kitts.  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake.  M&y  25;  Lady  Nelson.  June  8; 
Lady  Hawkins.  June  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis.  May  20  and  June  3;  Harboe  Jensen. 
May  27  and  June  10 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and 
South  American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Mam,  May  28;  Hikawa  Mam,  June  21;  Hive 
Mam,  July  2 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  May  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki).  June  7;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  June  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki).  July  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line.  June  4  (calls  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,^  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  7;  Niagara,  July  5 — both 
Canadian -Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli.  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line.  June  1. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Wairuna  (also  calls  Napier),  May  31;  Limerick  (does  not  call  at  Dunedin),  June  19 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Anten,  May  15;  Boren,  June  16 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam,. — Dinteldyk,  June  11 ;  Damsterdyk  (calls  Glas- 
gow). June  25;  Narenta  (calls  Glasgow),  July  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  May  23;  Tacoma,  May  30;  Portland, 
June  8 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Elbe,  June  23;  Schwaben,  July  9 — both  North 
German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Mateo,  Ma}'  27;  San 
Jose.  June  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Chisone,  Ma}r  16;  Fella, 
June  7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  early  June. 

To  Cape  Tovon,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Salverpalm,  June  4; 
Salawati,  July  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Calcutta, 
will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lowther  Castle,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Leikanger,  May  27;  Evanger,  June  23 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office — City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne :  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  'Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.    Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9),  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland).    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions. 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con, 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  18.  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku, 
Tokyo.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

YV.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg ;  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  SleigJnng,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House.  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1937 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  5,  1938. — According  to  official  statistics,  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  showed  much  improvement  during  1937.  Unlike  1936, 
exports  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  imports  and  accounted  for  the  large 
increase  in  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  about  eight  times  the  1936 
excess.  Exports  were  stimulated  by  better  world  prices  for  staple  commodities, 
increased  industrial  activity  in  foreign  countries,  rearmament  programs',  and  in 
part  by  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years  a  num- 
ber of  agricultural  products  were  again  included  in  exports,  as  a  result  of 
abundant  crops  providing  an  exportable  surplus. 

While  the  greatest  increase  in  exports  occurred  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  imports  were  heaviest  in  the  first  half,  when  United  States  industries  were 
operating  at  substantial  capacity.  During  the  latter  part  of  1937  imports 
declined  very  sharply  owing  to  the  decreasing  demand  for  imported  industrial 
raw  material  and  semi-manufactured  materials  and  foodstuffs,  one  the  result 
of  the  recession  and  the  other  of  bountiful  crops. 

Under  the  United  States  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  fourteen  trade 
agreements  were  in  operation  throughout  the  entire  year,  while  two  became 
effective  during  the  year.  United  States  export  trade  with  all  countries  with 
which  trade  agreements  have  been  made  increased  by  40-6  per  cent  as  compared 
to  33-7  per  cent  increase  for  non-agreement  countries.  However,  certain  excep- 
tions are  to  be  noted  in  that  some  agreement  countries  show  small  increases  while 
some  non-agreement  countries  made  large  gains.  Imports  from  countries  with 
which  trade  agreements  have  been  concluded  increased  only  18-1  per  cent, 
while  those  from  non-agreement  countries  increased  34*1  per  cent.  The  reason 
for  the  latter  increase  was  that  non-agreement  countries  were  the  suppliers  of 
commodities  in  heavy  demand  in  the  United  States. 

Total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  (exports  and  imports  combined)  of  the 
United  States  for  1937  amounted  to  $6,429,000,000,  the  largest  since  1930  and 
31-7  per  cent  over  the  1936  total  of  $4,878,569,200.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  for  1937  was  $261,096,765. 

Principal  Markets 

According  to  the  preliminary  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
United  States  exports  for  1937  were  valued  at  $3,345,158,000,  the  largest  in  seven 
years  and  an  increase  of  36-2  per  cent  or  $889,180,000  from  the  1936  total  of 
$2,455,978,000.  An  increase  of  6-1  per  cent  in  the  unit  value  or  price  and  a 
28  per  cent  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  shipped  accounted  for  the  gain 
during  1937. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  United  States  exports  to  various 
British  Empire  countries  and  to  other  principal  foreign  countries,  and  the  total 
value  of  exports  by  commodity  groups: — 

United  States  Exports  to  Principal  Countries 


Total  to  all  countries  . . 
Empire  countries: 

Canada1  

United  Kingdom .  . 

Irish  Free  State  . .  .  . 

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Union  of  South  Africa 

British  India  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  and  Tobago  . 

Bermuda  

Other  foreign  countries: 

Argentina  

Brazil1  

France1  

Germany  

Belgium1  

Netherlands1  

Italy  . .  

Soviet  Russia  

J  apan  

China  


1937 

1936 

Increase 

$ 

$ 

Per  Cent 

3,345,158,000 

2,455,978,000 

+ 

36.2 

509,508,000 

384,151,000 

+ 

32.6 

534,564,000 

439,950,000 

+ 

21.5 

12,663,000 

7,431,000 

+ 

70.2 

73,406,000 

58,491,000 

+ 

25.5 

23,876,000 

19,498,000 

+ 

22.4 

90,059,000 

71,199,000 

+ 

26.5 

43,747,000 

26,807,000 

+ 

63.2 

889  Aflifl 

o,o»oz,v<J'u 

+ 

30.7 

7,159,000 

4,188,000 

+ 

71.4 

4,134,000 

3,309,000 

+ 

24.2 

94,173,000 

56,910,000 

+ 

65.5 

68,631,000 

49,019,000 

+ 

40.0 

164,311,000 

129,457,000 

+ 

26.9 

124,166,000 

101,956,000 

+ 

21.8 

95,137,000 

58,826,000 

+ 

61.7 

94,093,000 

53,253,000 

+ 

76.7 

76,792,000 

58,989,000 

+ 

30.2 

42,903,000 

33,427,000 

+ 

28.3 

288,378,000 

204,348,000 

+ 

41.1 

49,697,000 

46,819,000 

+ 

6.1 

1926-30 

1936 

1937 

Millions  of  Dollars 

233.3 

58.2 

62.4 

119.1 

50.3 

53.9 

520.4 

143.5 

216.4 

290.4 

205.9 

219.2 

954.9 

436 . 8 

467.2 

186.7 

10O.O 

136.6 

707.0 

362.7 

498.7 

463.8 

233.9 

501.4 

934.5 

614.3 

889.0 

134.9 

116.9 

139.4 

142.7 

93.9 

110.4 

4,687.8 

2,416.5 

3,294.9 

United  States  Exports  by  Commodity  Groups 


Animal  and  animal  products,  edible  

Animal  and  animal  products,  inedible  

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages  

Vegetable  food  products,  inedible,  except  fibre  and  wood 

Textile  fibre  and  manufactures  

Wood  and  paper  

Non-metallic  minerals  

Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and  vehicles 

Machinery  and  vehicles  

Chemicals  and  related  products  

Miscellaneous  

Total  

1  Countries  having  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  the  United  States. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  recorded  heavy  increases  in  1937 
over  1936  with  all  countries  in  the  British  Empire  and  accounted  for  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports.  As  will  be  noted,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $534,564,000,  an  increase  of  21-5  per  cent  over  the  1936  value  of 
$439,950,000. 

United  States  exports  to  Canada  for  1937  were  valued  at  $509,508,000  as 
against  $384,151,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of  $125,357,000  or  32-6  per  cent.  Sales 
to  South  Africa  increased  by  26-5  per  cent;  Australia,  25-5  per  cent;  British 
India,  63-2  per  cent;  New  Zealand,  22-4  per  cent;  and  Bermuda,  24-2  per  cent. 

Exports  to  all  European  countries  except  Spain  and  Greece  showed  gains 
in  1937  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  shipments  to  France  totalled 
$164,311,000,  an  increase  of  26-9  per  cent,  while  exports  to  Germany  totalled 
$124,166,000,  an  increase  of  21-8  per  cent.  Total  exports  to  Belgium  were  valued 
at  $95,137,000,  a  gain  of  61-7  per  cent  over  1936,  while  those  to  the  Nether- 
lands, totalling  $94,093,000,  gained  76-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 
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Exports  of  Principal  Commodities 

Increases  in  quantities,  values,  and  prices  were  recorded  for  exports  of  every 
class  during  1937  except  the  average  export  price  of  crude  material,  which  was 
1-9  per  cent  below  the  1936  level.  Exports  of  finished  manufactures  were  33-6 
per  cent  greater  in  quantity  than  in  1936;  those  of  semi-manufactured  goods,  40-9 
per  cent;  crude  materials,  10-8  per  cent;  crude  foodstuffs,  63-3  per  cent;  and 
manufactured  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  18-2  per  cent.  Average  export  price 
increases  for  1937  ranged  from  4-5  per  cent  to  21-9  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  order  of  importance,  the  values  of  the  twenty 
chief  exports  from  the  United  States  for  1937  as  compared  with  1936: — 


Twenty  Chief  Exports  According  to  Value,  1937  and  1936 


1937 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Commodity1 

$ 

$ 

Per  Cent 

368,660,000 

361,043,000 

+ 

2.1 

Automobiles,  parts  and  accessories  (10.5) 

346,848,000 

240,205,000 

+ 

44.4 

134,192,000 

136,669.000 

1.8 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  (3.4) 

112,609,000 

91,345,000 

+ 

23.3 

Iron    and   steel   plates,   sheets,    skelp  and 

strips  (3.2)   

105,351,000 

49,639,000 

+ 

112.2 

96,431,000 

66,143,000 

+ 

45.8 

86,634,000 

64,552,000 

+ 

34.2 

Gasoline  and  other  petroleum  motor  fuel 

(2.6)   

84,29 1,000 

56,735,000 

+ 

49.7 

Refined  copper  in  ingots,  bars,  or  other  forms 

(2.3)   

76,540,000 

40,702,000 

+ 

88.0 

76,381,000 

21,766,000 

4- 

250.9 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements  (2.3) 

75,366,000 

43,993,000 

+ 

71.3 

67,185,000 

56,572,000 

+ 

18.8 

Power-driven  metal-working  machinery  (1.8) 

59,880,000 

41,897,000 

+ 

42.9 

Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil  (1.7)  

54,573,000 

34,918,000 

+ 

56.3 

45,775,000 

36,829,000 

+ 

24.3 

39,405,000 

23,056,000 

+ 

70.9 

Wheat  (1.1)  

36,041,000 

1,851,000 

+  1,847.1 

36,002,000 

19,253,000 

+ 

87.0 

Cotton,  cloth,  duck,  and  tire  fabric  (0.8)  .. 

28,280,000 

21,874,000 

+ 

29.3 

25,198,000 

17,498,000 

+ 

44.0 

1  Figures  in  parentheses  after  name  of  commodity  indicate  the 

percentage  of  the  total  value 

of  domestic  exports. 

UNMANUFACTURED  COTTON 

Shipments  of  unmanufactured  cotton,  the  leading  export  of  the  United 
State®,  amounted  in  1937  to  6,024,000  bales  valued  at  $368,660,000,  an  increase 
of  8-4  per  cent  in  volume  and  2-1  per  cent  in  value  over  the  1936  exports  of 
5,642,000  bales  valued  at  $361,043,000.  The  average  export  price  of  13  cents 
per  pound  for  the  first  half  of  1937  dropped  to  10-3  cents  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  and  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  foreign  demand  for  American- 
grown  cotton  The  principal  countries  purchasing  cotton  were  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  France,  Italy,  Canada,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  India,  and 
Sweden.   Shipments  to  both  Japan  and  Poland  decreased  during  the  past  year. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  PARTS 

Exports  of  automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories  continued  to  increase  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year,  their  1937  export  value  being  $346,848,000  as  compared 
with  $240,205,000  in  1936,  a  gain  of  44*4  per  cent.  Shipments  abroad  of  pas- 
senger cars  totalled  231,000  units,  the  largest  since  1929,  and  exceeded  the  1936 
exports  by  26-9  per  cent.  A  total  of  166,164  motor  trucks  and  buses,  56-4  per 
cent  more  than  in  1936,  was  exported. 

56672—1* 
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LEAF  TOBACCO 

Leaf  tobacco  maintained  third  position  among  the  leading  exports  of  the 
United  States,  and  417,759,000  pounds  valued  at  $134,192,000  in  1937  were 
exported,  a  gain  of  2-7  per  cent  in  quantity  and  a  decline  of  1-8  per  cent  in 
value  from  1936. 

MACHINERY 

Foreign  sales  of  heavy  machinery,  an  important  factor  in  the  improvement 
of  the  export  trade  of  this  country,  were  valued  at  $479,107,000  in  1937,  an 
increase  of  43  per  cent  over  1936.  Some  of  the  most  striking  gains  in  this  group 
were  accounted  for  by  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  exports  of  which 
were  valued  at  $112,609,000,  a  gain  of  23-3  per  cent  over  the  previous  year's 
total  of  $91,345,000;  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  totalled  $75,366,000 
as  against  $43,933,000  in 1936,  a  gain  of  71-3  per  cent;  and  power-driven  metal- 
working  machinery,  valued  at  $59,880,000  in  1937  as  compared  with  $41,897,000 
in  the  previous  year,  a  gain  of  42-9  per  cent. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Heavy  foreign  demand  and  increasing  prices  for  iron  and  steel  products 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  114-3  per  cent  for  this  group  as  compared  with  1936. 
Iron  and  steel  plates  led  the  list,  exports  of  these  being  valued  at  $105,351,000, 
an  increase  of  112-2  per  cent  over  the  previous  year's  total  of  $49,639,000. 
Structural  iron  and  steel  exports  showed  a  gain  of  154-3  per  cent,  bars  and  rods 
204-8  per  cent,  and  steel  rails  147*8  per  cent. 

PETROLEUM  AND  PRODUCTS 

The  increase  in  exports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  from  the 
United  States  is  a  reflection  of  the  record  consumption  abroad  of  these  products 
during  the  past  year.  Exports  of  crude  petroleum  amounted  to  67,127,000 
barrels  valued  at  $96,431,000,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  volume  and  45*8 
per  cent  in  value.  Exports  of  refined  oil  amounted  to  93,462,000  barrels,  a 
gain  of  31  per  cent  over  the  1936  shipments.  Among  these,  lubricating  oil 
increased  19-7  per  cent  in  quantity;  gas  and  fuel  oil,  33-6  per  cent;  and  gaso- 
lene, 35-2  per  cent. 

CHEMICALS 

Sales  abroad  of  chemicals  and  related  products  attained  the  highest  value 
since  1929— $139,447,000  as  compared  with  $116,902,000  in  1936,  a  gain  of 
19-8  per  cent.  Large  increases  were  recorded  by  industrial  chemicals,  pigments, 
paints  and  varnishes,  soap,  toilet  preparations,  coal  tar  products,  and  explosives. 
Exports  of  fertilizers  declined  by  about  7  •  8  per  cent  during  the  year. 

United  States  Import  Trade 

The  value  of  United  States  imports  for  consumption  in  1937  amounted  to 
$3,012,487,000,  exceeding  the  1936  value  of  $2,423,977,000  by  24-3  per  cent.  The 
average  import  price  during  the  year  was  11-1  per  cent  above  the  1936  average, 
while  the  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  showed  an  11  per  cent  increase  over 
1936. 

The  following  tables  show  the  United  States  imports  for  consumption  from 
British  Empire  countries  and  other  principal  foreign  countries,  and  the  value  of 
imports  by  commodity  groups: — 
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United  States  Imports  from  Principal  Countries 


Total  from  all  countries  

Empire  countries: 

Canada1  

United  Kingdom   .  . 

British  Malaya  

Irish  Free  State  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Union  of  South  Africa  

British  India  

Bermuda  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

Other  foreign  countries: 

Argentina  

Brazil1  

France1  

Germany  

Belgium1  

Netherlands1  

Italy  

Soviet  Russia  

Japan   

China  

1  Countries  having  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  the  United  States. 


1937 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

$ 

$ 

Per  Cent 

3,012.487.000 

2,423,977,000 

+ 

24.3 

394,246,000 

377,616,000 

+ 

4.4 

300,197,000 

199,262,000 

+ 

0.5 

235,185,000 

167,900,000 

+ 

40.1 

1,710,000 

891,000 

+ 

91.9 

39.061,000 

22,946,000 

+ 

70.2 

21.071.000 

11,762,000 

+ 

79.1 

18.618,000 

7',71 1,000 

+  141.4 

102.236,000 

70,699,000 

44.6 

388,000 

361,000 

+ 

7.4 

1,606,000 

1,735,000 

5.8 

3,401,000 

3,079,000 

+ 

10.3 

136,303.000 

65,311,000 

+  108.7 

119 1527. 000 

102,862,000 

+ 

16.2 

73,429.000 

66,792,000 

+ 

9.9 

91,361,000 

80,278,000 

+ 

13.8 

74.155.000 

58.672,000 

+ 

26.4 

53,071,000 

50,388,000' 

+ 

5.3 

47,521.000 

42,192,000 

+ 

12.6 

27.239,000 

21,382.000 

+ 

27.4 

195,095,000 

172,535.000 

+ 

13.1 

99,356,000 

73,754,000 

+ 

34.7 

1926-30 

1936 

1937 

Millions  of  Dollars 

125.1 

89.1 

114.5 

337.5 

190.8 

222.4 

778.7 

645.8 

738.9 

576.1 

337.7 

489.9 

893.8 

387.1 

476.9 

358.8 

249.6 

306 . 5 

280.2 

125.5 

153.1 

334 . 1 

206.8 

280.7 

31.2 

18.7 

24.9 

132.8 

79.9 

102.6 

185.1 

93.0 

101.9 

4,033.5 

2,423.9 

3,012.5 

United  States  Imports  by  Commodity  Groups 


Animal  and  animal  products,  edible   

Animal  and  animal  products,  inedible  

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages  

Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibre  and  wood  .  . 

Textile  fibre  and  manufactures  

Wood  and  paper  

Non-metallic  minerals  

Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and  vehicles 

Machinery  and  vehicles  

Chemicals  and  related  products  

Miscellaneous  

Total  

United  States  imports  for  consumption  from  countries  within  the  British 
Empire,  with  the  exception  of  Jamaica,  showed  gains  over  the  1936  receipts. 
Canada,  the  most  important  source  of  supply  for  the  United  States,  is  credited 
with  imports  valued  at  $394,246,000,  an  increase  of  4-4  per  cent  over  the  1936 
total  of  $377,616,000. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  bv  only  0-5  per  cent  from 
$199,262,000  in  1936  to  $200,197,000  in  1937.  From  British  Malaya  imports 
showed  a  gain  of  40-1  per  cent,  the  1937  value  being  $235,185,000  as  against 
$167,900,000  in  1936.  Imports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  all  showed  considerable  gains  over  the  previous  year,  while 
shipments  from  Jamaica  declined  by  5-8  per  cent. 

Among  the  principal  foreign  suppliers  of  goods  to  the  United  States  the 
following  countries  reported  noteworthy  increases:  Argentina,  108-7  per  cent; 
Belgium,  26-4  per  cent;  China,  34-7  per  cent;  Soviet  Russia,  27-4  per  cent; 
Brazil,  16 *2  per  cent;  France,  9-9  per  cent;  Germany,  13-8  per  cent;  and 
Japan,  13-1  per  cent. 
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IMPORTS   OF   PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES 

A  heavy  demand  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  for  industrial  raw  material 
and  semi-manufactured  material  and  foodstuffs  accounted  for  the  large  increase 
in  imports  as  compared  with  1936.  Imports  of  crude  materials  in  1937 
exceeded  the  1936  quantity  by  12-3  per  cent.  Semi-manufactures  increased 
15-7  per  cent  over  1936,  finished  manufactures  14  per  cent,  and  manufac- 
tured foodstuffs  and  beverages  11-7  per  cent  in  quantity,  while  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  volume  of  crude  foodstuffs  imported  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  average  import  price  ranged  from  1-9  per  cent  to  19-6 
per  cent  over  1936. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  order  of  importance,  the  values  of  the 
twenty  chief  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936: — 


Twenty  Chief  Imports  according  to  Value,  1936  and  1937 


1937 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Commodity1 

$ 

$ 

Per  Cent 

248,267.000 

159,019,000 

+ 

56.1 

166.248,000 

155,399,000 

+ 

7.0 

Coffee  (5.0)   

150,579,000 

133,962,000 

+ 

12.4 

122,529,000 

96,719,000 

+ 

26.7 

Raw  silk  (3.5)  

106,594,000 

102,351,000 

+ 

4.1 

Tin  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  etc.,  (3.5)  

104,285,000 

75,451,000 

+ 

38.2 

Wood-pulp  (3.3)  

98,269,000 

82,836,000 

+ 

18.2 

Unmanufactured  wool  (3.2)  

96,405,000 

53.264,000 

+ 

81.0 

80.697,000 

77,094,000 

+ 

4.7 

Raw  hides  and  skins  except  furs  (2.4)  . . 

71,058,000 

54,770,000 

+ 

29.7 

Distilled  liquors  (2.1)  

62,242.000 

63,806,000 

2.5 

Corn  (1.9)   

56,184,000 

16,082,000 

+ 

249.4 

52,331,000 

33,001,000 

+ 

58.6 

Copper  ore  concentrates,  etc.,   (copper  con- 

tent) (1.6)  

48,811.000 

27,727,000 

+ 

76.0 

Diamonds,  including  industrial  (1.5)    ..  .. 

44,132,000 

33,267,000 

+ 

32.7 

41,144,000 

35,412,000 

+ 

16.2 

Flaxseed  (1.2)   

35,207,000 

17,653,000 

+ 

99.4 

Fertilizers,  except  nitrate  of  soda  (1.2)  .  . 

35,055,000 

24,233,000 

+ 

44.7 

34,221,000 

29,880,000 

+ 

14.5 

Fish  (1.1)                                            ..  .. 

33,911,000 

30,356,000 

+ 

11.7 

31,441,000 

28,675,000 

+ 

9.6 

1  Figures  within  parentheses  after  name  of  commodity  indicate  percentage  of  total  value  of 
imports. 

CRUDE  RUBBER 

The  demand  in  the  United  States  for  crude  rubber  in  1937  set  a  new  high 
import  mark  of  1,345,067,000  pounds  valued  at  $248,267,000  as  compared  with 
1.093,446,000  pounds  at  $159,019,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  56-1  per  cent  in  value.  The  average  import  price  of  rubber 
increased  by  27-6  per  cent  during  1937. 

Cane  sugar,  the  second  ranking  commodity  imported,  increased  by  9-2  per 
cent  in  quantity,  while  the  value  of  imports  increased  by  7  per  cent  from 
$155,399,000  in  1936  to  $166,248,000  in  1937. 

Imports  of  coffee,  although  smaller  than  in  1936,  were  not  far  below  the 
all-time  high  of  1935.  Receipts  in  1937  amounted  to  1,697,100,000  pounds 
valued  at  $150,579,000  as  against  1,739,191,000  pounds  in  1936  at  $133,962,000, 
a  decrease  of  2-4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  an  increase  of  12-4  per  cent  in 
value. 

NEWSPRINT 

Standard  newsprint  paper  imports  for  1937  were  the  largest  ever  brought 
into  this  country  in  a  single  year  and  amounted  to  6,634,000,000  pounds  valued 
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at  $122,529,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  high  in  1936  of  5,503,161,000 
pounds  at  $96,719,000,  an  increase  of  20-5  per  cent  in  volume  and  26-7  per 
cent  in  value.  Imports  of  wood-pulp  also  established  a  record  in  1937  when 
4,789,210,000  pounds  valued  at  $98,269,000  were  imported,  a  gain  of  5-1  per 
cent  in  volume  and  18-6  per  cent  in  value  over  the  1936  volume  of  4,234,160,000 
pounds  at  $82,836,000.  Pulpwood  increased  25-9  per  cent— from  4,234,160,000 
pounds  in  1936  to  5,330,038,000  pounds  in  1937. 

During  1937  the  United  States  imported  16,188,000  gallons  of  distilled  liquors 
valued  at  $62,242,000  as  against  15,153,000  gallons  at  $63,806,000  in  1936,  a  gain 
of  6-8  per  cent  in  volume  and  a  decline  of  2-5  per  cent  in  value. 

FOODSTUFFS 

United  States  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  for  1937 
were  in  general  larger  than  in  1936.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  short 
domestic  supplies  and  high  prices,  due  to  the  1936  drought,  resulted  in  larger 
imports  of  grains,  vegetable  oils  and  other  agricultural  products.  However, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year  there  was  a  sharp  downward  trend  in  imports  con- 
sequent upon  abundant  harvests  in  this  country.  Wheat  imports  for  the  year 
totalled  only  17,716,000  bushels  at  $19,783,000  as  compared  with  52,980,000 
bushels  at  $48,116,000  in  1936,  a  decline  of  66-6  per  cent  in  volume  and  58-9 
per  cent  in  value.  Imports  of  other  agricultural  products  recording  gains  in 
quantity  over  1936  were:  flaxseed,  82-4  per  cent;  unmanufactured  tobaccos,  16-1 
per  cent;  bananas,  14-2  per  cent;  tea,  15  per  cent;  cotton  seed  oil,  51-8  per  cent; 
palm  oil,  21-3  per  cent;  and  corn,  174-3  per  cent.  Cattle  imports  were  up  23-7 
per  cent  over  1936  figures,  as  were  imports  of  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon. 
Imports  of  white,  or  Irish,  potatoes  declined  by  15-8  per  cent. 

Among  various  other  commodities  imported  by  the  United  States  during 
1937,  the  following  all  recorded  gains  over  the  previous  year's  figures:  raw  hides 
and  skins,  undressed  and  dressed  furs,  copper  ores,  chrome  ore,  zinc,  structural 
iron  and  steel,  tin  in  bars,  blocks  and  pigs,  jute  and  jute  butts,  burlaps,  and 
unmanufactured  cotton  and  woven  fabrics  of  wool.  Commodities  showing 
decreases  during  the  past  year  included  iron  and  steel  products  and  raw  silk 
imports. 

Gold  and  Silver  Movements 

United  States  gold  imports  continued  at  a  high  level  during  1937  and  were 
the  second  largest  in  history,  the  1935  receipts  being  the  greatest.  On  the  other 
hand,  silver  imports  were  about  50  per  cent  below  the  1936  level.  The  large 
inflow  of  gold  was  attributed  to  favourable  prices,  financing  of  war  materials, 
and  settlement  of  trade  balances. 

The  1937  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  $1,631,523,000  as  compared  with 
the  1936  total  of  $1,144,117,000  and  the  record  1935  imports  of  $1,740,979,000. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  gold  imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  total 
of  $896,713,000.  Japan  shipped  $246,470,000;  Canada,  $111,528,000;  Belgium, 
$90,870,000;  and  Switzerland,  $54,452,000.  Imports  of  silver  in  1937  totalled 
$91,877,000  as  against  the  1936  receipts  of  $182,816,000.  The  bulk  of  the  silver 
shipments  came  from  the  following  countries;  United  Kingdom,  $34,333,000; 
Mexico,  $30,802,000;  Canada,  $8,417,000;  Peru,  $6,786,000;  and  China,  $5,614,000. 

Exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $46,020,000  as  com- 
pared with  $27,534,000  in  1936.  Almost  all  the  shipments  took  place  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  were  for  repatriation.  Shipments  from  this  country  con- 
sisted of  $40,001,000  to  France  and  $5,183,000  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports 
of  silver  amounted  to  $4,542,000  as  compared  with  $2,965,000  in  1936. 
Canada  took  $1,619,000  and  Venezuela,  $981,000. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  CONFERENCE 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Foreign 
Trade  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May  26  and  27. 

The  program  includes  addresses  on  "  Our  Export  Facilities  and  Their 
Betterment,"  "  The  Economic  Value  of  Export  Trade,"  "  To  Sell  We  Must  Buy," 
and  on  other  topics  of  pertinent  interest.  Provision  is  made  also  for  discussion 
periods  to  deal  with  specific  points  having  to  do  with  banking,  shipping,  sales 
and  agency  arrangements,  insurance,  advertising,  and  other  questions — includ- 
ing preferential  tariffs,  trade  agreements,  Empire  content,  marking  regulations, 
quotas  and  other  restrictions  imposed  by  various  countries — that  are  of  special 
concern  to  Canadian  exporters. 

The  conference  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in 
Empire  and  foreign  commerce  to  participate  in  a  useful  exchange  of  experience 
and  views  and  to  assist  in  creating  a  stronger  national  foreign  trade  conscious- 
ness based  upon  wider  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Canada's  external  trade  and 
of  the  practical  problems  that  confront  Canadian  business  with  other  countries. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai  (whose  territory 
includes  Central  and  North  China) ,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose  territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica) ,  are  at  present  on  tour  in  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories. 
Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Scott 

Toronto  and  District  ....  May  23  to  June  4       Gait  and  Preston  June  13 

Newmarket  and  Barrie  . .  June  6  Guelph  June  14 

Brampton  and  Oakville  .  .  June  7  Kitchener  June  15 

Hamilton  June  8  and  9  Stratford  June  16 

Brantford  June  10  Woodstock  and  Ingersoll  .June  17 

Paris  June  11  London  June  18  to  20 

Mr.  Riddiford 

Gait  May  23  Pembroke  June  3 

Brantford  and  Paris  ....  May  25  Montreal  June  14  to  24 

Hamilton  May  28  to  31  Quebec  City  June  27 

Peterborough.  June  1  Halifax  June  30  to  July  2 

Brockville  June  2 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  should 
communicate:  for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other 
centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  May  2,  1938. — A  measure  of  continued  industrial  depression  and 
unemployment  has,  except  in  shipbuilding,  persisted  in  Northern  Ireland  during 
the  past  year.  The  Government,  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  unemployment 
situation,  passed  a  new  Industries  (Development)  Act,  which  permits  the  grant- 
ing of  loans  for  factory  development  to  any  new  or  previously  established  indus- 
trial undertaking  which  is  likely  to  provide  and  maintain  additional  employ- 
ment in  Northern  Ireland  to  a  substantial  extent.  Approximately  35  new  indus- 
tries have  applied  for  assistance  under  the  Act.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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employment  was  more  general,  but  in  the  last  few  months  business  conditions 
were  decidedly  unfavourable,  especially  in  the  linen  industry,  and  unemployment 
figures  again  increased. 

Unemployment  and  Population 

The  number  of  persons  unemployed  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1937  was  approxi- 
mately 70,000,  practically  the  same  as  in  1936,  although  the  number  in  employ- 
ment was  larger.  During  the  year  unemployment  insurance  was  extended  to 
agricultural  workers,  and  juveniles  leaving  school  were  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act.  Northern  Ireland  still  has  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  in  relation 
to  the  insured  population  than  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  the  figures  being  25-3 
per  cent  as  compared  with  10-5  per  cent. 

The  population  of  Northern  Ireland  in  1937  was  1,280,000,  an  increase  of 
about  23,000  since  the  last  census  was  taken  in  1926.  The  increase  of  previous 
years,  however,  has  not  been  maintained. 

Trade  and  Shipping 

Official  trade  figures  for  1937  are  largely  included  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  are  not  available  for  comparison.  Trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland,  however,  shows  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  exports  from  Northern  Ireland  over  1936,  and  an  increase  of  18 
per  cent  in  imports  as  compared  with  a  3  per  cent  rise  in  the  previous  year.  The 
tonnage  of  goods  passing  through  the  Port  of  Belfast  also  slightly  exceeded  that 
of  the  previous  year,  indicating  that  the  trading  position  of  Northern  Ireland  in 
1937  was  even  better  than  in  1936,  a  record  year  for  tonnage.  The  volumes  of 
goods  cleared  through  the  port  of  Belfast  in  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: 
1935,  4,180,981  tons;  1936,  4,570,159  tons;  1937,  4,570,217  tons. 

Government  Finances 

The  Exchequer  returns  for  the  nine  months  ended  December,  1937,  show 
that  the  current  deficit  was  £515,522  as  compared  to  £359,770  in  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  revenue  for  the  nine  months  was  £7,731,179,  an  advance  of  £508,971  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  Expenditure  was  £8,249,701,  an  increase  of 
£664,723.  Payments  by  the  British  Government  under  the  Unemployment 
Agreement  Act  of  1936  stood  at  £814,873,  an  increase  of  £287,873.  The  esti- 
mate in  the  Northern  Ireland  budget  of  the  amount  to  be  received  from  the 
British  Government  under  the  Act  in  1937  was  £858,000,  an  increase  of  £43,127. 
With  other  receipts,  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  December  was 
£24,645. 

Agriculture 

At  the  close  of  1937,  conditions  were  particularly  favourable  for  agri- 
culture, although  farm  labour  was  scarce,  which  may  bring  about  a  further 
reduction  in  the  total  acreage  under  arable  crops.  During  1937  the  areas 
under  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  were  smaller  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  and  the  yields  per  acre  were  lower. 

The  estimated  production  of  wheat  decreased  from  146,000  cwts.  in  1936 
to  88,000  cwt.  last  year.  The  average  potato  yield,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
considerably  greater  than  in  1936,  and,  despite  a  reduction  in  the  acreage 
planted,  production  increased  from  784.634  to  867,979  tons.  The  estimated 
production  of  oats  in  1937  was  4,855,159  cwts.  (5,174,871  cwts.  in  1936)  and  of 
barley  50,018  cwts.  (55,678  cwts.)  Flax  sowing  is  expected  to  show  a  further 
decline  owing  to  the  weakness  of  prices  at  the  end  of  the  scutching  season. 

Cattle  prices  have  been  well  maintained,  and  returns  to  breeders  and  feed- 
ers show  an  improvement,  although  the  high  prices  of  store  cattle  and  the 
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increased  cost  of  feed  are  deterring  many  farmers  from  fattening  cattle.  Farm 
horses  are  cheaper,  and  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  is  increasing. 

Electrical  Progress 

The  consumption  of  electricity  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  four 
years,  and  in  1937  was  nearly  12  per  cent  greater  than  in  1936.  There  has 
been  a  steady  progress  in  the  development  of  the  Government's  policy  of 
making  available  to  the  rural  districts  the  benefits  of  a  supply  of  electricity 
for  all  purposes  at  reasonable  terms.  The  consumption  in  Northern  Ireland 
as  a  whole  has  increased  from  169,490,000  units  in  1936  to  189,603,000  units 
in  1937,  or  by  20,103,000  units. 

There  have  been  considerable  extensions  in  the  main  transmission  and 
other  distribution  lines  throughout  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Linen  Industry 

Three  factors  are  considered  responsible  for  depressed  conditions  in  the 
linen  trade  during  1937:  the  business  depression  in  the  United  States,  the 
possibility  of  a  trade  agreement  between  that  country  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  unsettled  conditions  in  China.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  con- 
sumer of  Irish  linen,  and  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  tariff  rates  tended  to 
make  buyers  hesitant  regarding  commitments  beyond  current  requirements. 
Embroidering  of  Belfast  linens  is  to  a  great  extent  done  in  China. 

Exports  of  linen  piece-goods  of  all  kinds  in  1937  were  83,143,000  square 
yards  valued  at  £5,146,455  as  against  88,728,000  square  yards  at  £4,901,858 
in  1936.  The  quantity  exported  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but 
there  was  an  increase  in  value.  The  estimated  value  of  imports  of  Belfast 
linen  into  the  United  States  in  1937  is  $11,000,000. 

Shipbuilding 

During  1937,  shipbuilding  in  Belfast  showed  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  in  output  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  largest  shipbuilding 
firm  in  Northern  Ireland  alone  has  for  the  third  successive  year  completed 
more  than  100,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  Union  Castle  liner  Capetown  Castle 
(26,500  tons),  the  largest  vessel  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  Queen 
Mary,  was  successfully  launched  in  September. 

A  government  report  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  guarantees  given 
under  the  Loans  Guarantees  Act  up  to  the  end  of  1937  was  £21,587,000,  of 
which  more  than  £11,000,000  had  been  repaid.  By  means  of  the  facilities  thus 
made  available,  Belfast  has  secured  orders  for  87  ships  costing  £32,000,000. 
An  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Act  is  at  present  under  discussion. 


INDUSTRY  IN  IRELAND  IN  1937 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  April  25,  1938. — During  1937  the  expansion  of  industries  in  Ireland 
continued  apace.  Many  established  firms  increased  their  plants  and  their  range 
of  output,  with  the  result  that  in  many  types  of  commodities  Ireland  is  now 
more  or  less  self-sufficient. 

Government  efforts  'at  decentralizing  new  industries  have  increased  costs, 
due  to  extra  transport  charges  for  raw  materials  and  finished  products  and  to 
difficulties  in  training  of  local  labour. 

The  outstanding  new  industries  established  in  1937  included  a  steel  mill, 
transferred  from  Belgium  to  Cork;  two  out  of  five  projected  industrial  alcohol 
factories  now  in  production  stage  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  potatoes; 
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two  plants  for  the  production  of  cement  nearly  ready  to  begin  operations;  and 
a  large  oil  refinery  under  construction  in  Dublin. 

Industrial  Output 

At  the  close  of  the  year  thirty-five  boot  factories  were  in  operation,  employ- 
ing 7,000  persons  and  producing  the  complete  footwear  requirements  of  the 
country.  Coinciding  with  the  increase  in  boot  and  shoe  production  was  an  expan- 
sion in  the  allied  manufacture  of  lasts,  stiffeners,  toe-puffs,  and  laces. 

In  the  production  of  flour  thirty-seven  mills,  together  with  250  other  grain 
mills  of  various  kinds,  meet  most  of  the  country's  requirements.  A  small  quan- 
tity, however,  still  has  to  be  imported  under  licence  for  the  manufacture  of 
biscuits. 

Nearly  the  entire  demand  for  boys'  and  men's  outer  clothing  is  met  by  the 
home  factories,  and  over  sixty  firms,  employing  nearly  4,500  workers,  are  operat- 
ing to  capacity.  The  value  of  imports  of  women's  garments  fell  from  £90,000 
in  1936  to  £75,000  in  1937.  This  compared  with  an  import  value  of  approxi- 
mately £370,000  five  years  ago. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  hosiery,  knitted  under- 
wear, pullovers,  cardigans,  gloves,  and  jerseys.  Approximately  100  firms,  em- 
ploying 6,000  workers,  were  engaged  in  this  industry  at  the  end  of  1937.  The 
value  of  hosiery  imports  fell  from  almost  £1,000;000  in  1931  to  approximately 
£250,000  in  1937.  Imports  of  silk  stockings  are  now  small,  almost  the  entire 
demand  being  produced  at  home. 

The  value  of  imports  of  costumes,  dresses,  and  blouses  dropped  from 
£331,000  in  1931  to  approximately  £55,000  in  1937.  The  thirty-five  firms 
manufacturing  women's  outer-  and  under-garments  give  employment  to  over 
4,000  persons.  The  country's  requirements  in  leather  apparel  and  waterproof 
clothing  are  now  supplied  by  fifteen  firms  employing  nearly  1,000  workers,  and 
imports,  formerly  valued  at  £120,000  a  year,  are  negligible.  Nearly  fifty  firms 
now  produce  collars  and  shirts,  and  coincident  with  this  expansion  has  been 
the  establishment  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  cotton  and  linen 
thread,  dyes  and  dressings  for  furs,  laces  and  elastic. 

Nearly  3,000  workers  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and 
worsted  piece-goods  in  eight  factories,  while  the  production  of  cotton  piece-goods 
on  a  large  scale  is  employing  some  6,000  workers. 

A  wide  range  of  pottery,  including  floor  and  hearth  tiles,  is  now  being  manu- 
factured. The  domestic  production  of  safety  razor  blades  now  meets  the  require- 
ments of  almost  the  entire  country. 

A  factory  for  the  production  of  oil  from  linseed,  cottonseed,  and  coconuts 
provides  many  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and 
cattle  food.  Over  thirty  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  prepara- 
tions and  perfumery,  employing  more  than  3,000  people. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  chocolate  confectionery  over  fifty  firms 
are  engaged,  employing  nearly  3,000  persons.  The  imports  of  chocolates  and 
sweets,  which  approximated  500,000  pounds  in  1931,  have  practically  ceased; 
last  year's  Irish  production  amounted  to  1,000,000  pounds. 

Nearly  twenty  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jam;  and  in  the 
protected  industries,  under  the  heading  of  food,  drink,  etc.,  17,000  people  now 
find  employment.  Almost  100  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements  in  furniture  is 
now  being  manufactured  in  the  country. 

Electrical  Development 

The  introduction  of  electrical  goods  into  this  market  continues  to  be  diffi- 
cult, as  there  is  only  one  large  distributor,  the  state-financed  Electricity  Supply 
Board,  whose  primary  interest  is  the  selling  of  light,  heat,  and  power  but  who 
have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  appliances. 
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Demand  for  electricity  for  all  purposes  is  steadily  increasing,  but  that  for 
domestic  use  (over  12,000,000  units)  is  most  noteworthy.  It  is  still  far  behind 
that  of  Northern  Ireland,  where  the  average  per  capita  consumption  is  almost 
double.  Development  is  largely  confined  to  the  cities.  The  Shannon  supply  is 
still  far  from  sufficient,  but  the  Poulefonta  scheme  is  being  rapidly  advanced. 

Units  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1937,  numbered  218,- 
758,085,  an  increase  of  31,742,493  or  17  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Domestic  consumption  at  59,645,102  units  showed  an  increase  of 
25-5  per  cent,  motive  power  consumption  at  72,631,570  units  increased  16-5 
per  cent,  general  lighting  at  26,532,901  units  increased  9v6  per  cent,  and  general 
heating,  cooking,  and  water  heating  at  21,472,442  units  was  up  9  per  cent. 

Until  1937  Canadian  exporters  shared  only  in  the  board's  requirements  of 
supplies  consisting  of  stoves,  cookers,  and  a  few  domestic  appliances,  but  last 
year  they  successfully  tendered  for  some  transmission  equipment.  Local  pro- 
duction of  electric  stoves  and  the  possibility  of  keener  competition  from  the 
United  Kingdom  may  affect  Canada's  exports  of  such  commodities  to  this 
market. 

Railways  and  Road  Services 

The  railway  companies  in  Ireland  continue  to  buy  and  operate  bus  ser- 
vices, and  the  introduction  of  electrified  train  services  is  being  considered  for 
the  coming  year.  Reduced  movement  of  livestock  and  grain,  competition  from 
trucks  and  automobiles,  and  a  prolonged  building  strike  have  had  their  effects 
on  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  Irish  railway  companies  in  1937. 

The  Great  Southern  showed  a  decrease  of  £28,661  in  earnings  as  com- 
pared to  a  record  increase  of  £200,000  in  1936  over  1935.  The  Great  Northern 
showed  an  increase  in  earnings  of  £4,183.  The  total  1937  earnings  of  these  two 
largest  companies  were  £4,163,354  and  £1,063,400  respectively. 

The  main  highways  of  Ireland  are  generally  kept  in  excellent  condition. 
A  marine  highway  in  County  Dublin,  to  cost  £30,000,  is  being  constructed. 

Registration  of  new  motor  vehicles  in  Ireland  in  1937  exceeded  the  previous 
year's  record  total  by  2,611  units.  The  total  registration  for  all  classes  of 
vehicles  during  the  year  was  13,370  as  compared  with  11,126  in  1936.  Approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  new  vehicles  put  into  service  last  year  were  private 
cars. 

State  Assistance  and  Unemployment 

The  Widows  and  Orphans  Pensions  Act  was  extended  in  July,  1937,  being 
changed  to  a  non-contributing  scheme  with  fewer  restrictions.  The  amounts 
vary  in  different  localities,  the  rate  for  Dublin  being  7s.  6d.  per  week  for  a 
widow,  3s.  6d.  for  the  eldest  child,  and  Is.  6d.  for  each  additional  child.  The 
sum  of  £450,000  was  voted  to  cover  the  additional  cost. 

In  Ireland  the  State  provides  assistance  for  the  workless  of  all  ages.  In 
Dublin  a  man  with  no  dependents  is  entitled  to  draw  10s.  6d.  per  week,  while  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  five  children  is  allowed  23s.  In  December,  1937,  the 
number  of  registered  unemployed  persons  was  approximately  100,000.  To  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  low  wages  is  attributed  the  fact  that  62  per  cent  of  males 
between  30  and  35  years  old  are  unmarried.  Total  unemployment  payments 
in  1937  amounted  to  £1,169,492  as  compared  with  £1,584,140  and  £1,031,496  in 
1936  and  1935  respectively.  A  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Government  to 
increase  the  rates  of  unemployment  relief,  the  estimated  cost  being  £50,000. 

Banking  and  Finance 

The  strength  and  stability  of  the  Irish  banking  system  was  again  demon- 
strated by  the  1937  reports.  The  Royal  Bank  has  no  branches  in  Northern 
Ireland,  while  the  Belfast  Bank  has  none  in  Ireland.  Otherwise,  the  banks 
operate  in  both  countries. 
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Deposits  at  £176,997,930  showed  a  reduction  of  £3,059,485  from  1936. 
Advances  and  bills  discounted  at  £86,656,289  showed  an  increase  of  £3,388,850. 
The  net  profits  of  the  banks  amounted  to  £1,348,168,  a  slight  decrease  from 
1936.   Note  circulation  increased  by  £317,364  to  £9,850,859. 

For  the  financial  year  1937-38  the  Minister  of  Finance  estimated  that 
revenues  would  amount  to  £31,741,000  and  expenditures  to  £34,214,000.  From 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  account  was  deducted  £1,970,000  for  capital  expendi- 
ture, to  be  repaid  from  borrowing,  and  £1,200,000  for  over-estimation  by  the 
spending  departments,  making  a  net  expenditure  for  the  year  of  £31,044,000. 
Included  in  the  £1,970,000  set  apart  for  capital  expenditure  is  a  sum  of  £1,296,000 
to  cover  half  the  costs  of  bounties  and  subsidies  on  agricultural  produce  exported 
to  Great  Britain.  Out  of  the  balance  of  £697,000  thus  provided,  the  Minister 
proposed  that  £690,000  should  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  other 
concessions,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  £7,000. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  cables 
under  date  May  16,  1938,  as  follows: — 

Shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia  from  December  1  to  the  week 
ending  May  9  totalled  76,539,457  bushels  as  compared  with  52,051,569  bushels 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Prices  continue  above  the 
overseas  parity.  Growers  would  accept  3s.  6d.  per  bushel  at  country  sidings 
(equivalent  to  70  cents  Canadian) ,  but  there  is  little  selling  at  the  ruling  price, 
3s.  3d.  per  bushel  (equivalent  to  65  cents  Canadian) .  Small  shipments  to  South 
Africa  and  Greece  are  the  only  sales  since  the  British  Government  purchases 
ceased.  New  crop  conditions  are  unfavourable  except  in  the  States  of  Western 
Australia  and  South  Australia,  with  dry  sowing  in  New  South  Wales  and  parts 
of  Victoria.  Heavy  flour  bookings  in  Hongkong  and  Tientsin  help  to  maintain 
a  steady  tone  in  the  Australian  market.  Japan  is  out  of  the  market,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  permits  for  further  importations  into  Manchukuo.  Export 
quotations  on  flour  are  £8  5s.  per  ton  in  49-pound  calico  bags  (equivalent  to 
$32.70  Canadian)  and  £7  17s.  6d.  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks  (equivalent  to 
$31.38  Canadian).   Freight  rates  are  unchanged. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BURMA,  1937 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  21,  1938. — The  business  year  in  Burma  is  universally 
conceded  to  have  been  a  successful  one.  Owing  largely  to  its  high  degree  of 
dependence  on  export  trade  in  a  limited  range  of  raw  materials  such  as  rice, 
cotton,  and  timber,  Burma  suffered  severely  from  the  depression  prevailing 
from  1928  onwards,  but  it  is  now  apparent  that  a  substantial  degree  of  recovery 
towards  normal  conditions  has  been  achieved. 

Burma  has,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  India,  experienced  various 
reactions  from  the  political  separation  of  the  two  countries.  Commercial  trans- 
actions between  them  were,  of  course,  regulated  by  an  understanding  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  all  basic  conditions  previously  existing,  but  there  have 
nevertheless  been  numerous  circumstances  in  which  the  altered  political  scheme 
has  had  adverse  effects.  These  are  being  progressively  removed^  or  remedied, 
and  it  will  apparently  not  be  long  until  Burma  will  be  economically  as  well 
as  politically  independent. 

Comparisons  between  indices  of  business  conditions  during  1937  and  for 
several  previous  years  show  sound  progress  in  the  growth  of  total  trade  values 
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and  in  returns  of  bank  clearings.  The  former  are  well  in  excess  of  those  for 
the  five  previous  years,  although  still  far  below  the  total  for  1920. 

With  regard  to  Burma's  principal  industries,  rice  production  and  trade 
promised  well  but  were  seriously  affected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
by  disturbances  in  Far  Eastern  markets  and  unfavourable  weather  conditions. 
Lower  prices  are  predicted  for  1938.  The  raw  cotton  situation,  as  in  the  case 
of  India,  has  also  been  clouded  by  general  price  declines  resulting  from  heavy 
production  in  the  United  States.  Export  business  in  teak  and  other  Burma 
timbers  improved  considerably  owing  to  keen  European  demand  and  increased 
price  levels.   Similar  progress  is  reported  in  the  mining  and  rubber  industries. 

The  import  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  one  where  uncalled-for 
optimism,  which  had  led  to  unsually  heavy  buying  during  its  early  months, 
caused  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  high-priced  stocks  and  a  stagnant  situa- 
tion towards  its  close.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  sign  that  an  early  liquidation 
of  these  stocks  is  to  be  expected. 

Trade  between  Burma  and  Canada 

It  is  impossible  to  review  in  any  detail  past  or  present  trade  between 
Burma  and  Canada.  Canadian  statistics  of  trade  with  India  have  to  date 
included  figures  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  Burma,  but,  with  the  separation 
of  the  two  countries,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  segregation  in  Canadian 
returns.  The  only  known  source  of  information  on  the  subject,  pending  the 
issue  of  detailed  data  by  the  Burma  Government,  is  the  daily  record  of  imports 
into  the  port  of  Rangoon,  but  since  the  figures  are  based  on  countries  of  ship- 
ment rather  than  of  origin,  they  are  of  doubtful  value.  No  totals  for  the 
year  1937  are  given  in  these  statements,  and  it  is  accordingly  possible  to 
report  only  that  the  small  values  of  direct  trade  from  Canada  to  Burma  are 
made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  figures  for  aluminium  sheets  and  circles,  news- 
print paper,  calcium  carbide,  rolled  oats,  evaporated  milk,  canned  and  frozen 
salmon,  and  miscellaneous  canned  and  bottled  provisions.  No  record  of 
exports  from  Burma  to  Canada  is  available  but  the  trade  is  believed  to  com- 
prise rice,  crude  rubber,  mineral  wax  and  paraffin,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  products.    It  probably  amounts  in  value  to  some  $500,000  per  year. 


TRADE   OF  PALESTINE  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Palestine  pound  equals  one  pound  sterling) 

Cairo,  April  23,  1938. — Palestine's  export  trade  in  1937  reached  a  new  high 
record  of  £P.5.819,676,  an  increase  of  60-5  per  cent  over  1936  and  38  per  cent 
more  than  in  1935,  a  normal  year.  Imports,  valued  at  £P.  15,913,044,  showed 
an  advance  of  13-8  per  cent  over  the  1936  figures,  but  a  decline  of  10-9  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1935.  The  increase  in  exports  over  1936  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  larger  shipments  of  oranges  (£P.252,226) ,  grapefruit  (£P.227,730) , 
barley  (£P.57,267),  rice  (£P.57,573),  maize  (£P.46,869),  edible  oils  (£P.126,- 
216),  raw  and  dried  hides  and  skins  (£P.68,052),  and  Dead  Sea  chemicals 
(£P.77,853) .  Imports,  as  a  result  of  the  world-wide  rise  in  prices  since  1935, 
were  generally  entered  at  higher  values  than  in  1936  and  1935. 

Trade  by  Commodity  Groups 

By  commodity  groups,  exports  of  Palestinian  produce  and  imports  of  mer- 
chandise into  Palestine  in  1937,  1936,  and  1935  were  distributed  as  follows: — 
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Exports  from  Palestine 


1937  1936  1935 

£P.  £P.  fP. 

Total  merchandise                                                       5,819,676  3,625,233  4,215,486 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                            4,875,260  3,047,831  3,741,439 

Kaw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured        377,275  158,541  101,014 

Articles  wholly  and  mainly  manufactured                     564,918  417,078  370,184 

Unclassified                                                                   2,223  1,783  2,849 


Imports  into  Palestine 

1937  1936  1935 

£P.  £P.  £P. 

Total  merchandise                                                      15,913,044  13,979,023  17,853,493 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                            4,148,082  3,939,350  3,646,877 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured      1,607,885  971,813  1,322,846 

Articles  wholly  and  mainly  manufactured                   10,099,000  6,551,489  10,789,934 

Unclassified                                                                  58,077  2,516,371  2,093,836 


Exports  from  Palestine  by  Countries 

By  leading  countries,  in  order  of  importance,  exports  of  merchandise  from 
Palestine  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936  and  1935  were  as  follows: — 


Exports  by  Leading  Countries 

1937  1936  1935 

£P.     Per  Cent     £P.     Per  Cent      £P.     Per  Cent 


Total   5,819,676  100.0  3,625,233  100.0  4,215,486  100.0 

United  Kingdom   3,149,419  54.1  1,970,359  54.4  2,553,986  60.0 

Syria   625,264  10.7  310,248  8.6  302,988  7.2 

Holland   324,819  5.6  198,956  5.5  185,438  4.4 

Poland   157,050  2.7  136,406  3.8  122,245  2.9 

Turkey   114,644  2.0  53,743  1.5  *  * 

Roumania   112,781  1.9  72,022  2.0  92.219  2.2 

Germany   106,095  1.8  131,022  3.6  250,903  6.0 

British  possessions   105,610  1.8  68,329  1.9  85,083  2.0 

Egypt   99,241  1.7  62,964  1.7  77,402  1.8 

Other  countries   1,024,753  17.7  621,184  17.0  545,222  12.9 


*  Included  in  "other  countries". 


Imports  into  Palestine  by  Countries 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  by  leading  countries,  in  order 
of  importance,  of  imports  into  Palestine  in  1937,  1936,  and  1935: — 


Imports  by  Leading  Countries 

1937  1936  1935 
£P.     Per  Cent       £P.     Per  Cent       £P.     Per  Cent 

Total                                         15,913,044    100.0  13,979,023    100.0  17,853,493  100.0 

Germany                                  2,628,402      16.5  2,039,566     14.6  2,197,144  12.3 

United  Kingdom                       2,521,621      15.8  2,775,912      19.9  3,212,378  18.0 

Syria                                       1,374,444       8.6  1,401.484      10.1  1,310,363  7.3 

Roumania                                 1,372,091       8.6  1,067,859       7.6  1,208,204  6.8 

United  States                           1,098,866       6.9  1,007,973       7.2  1,499,109  8.4 

British  possessions                      729,046       4.6  596,959       4.3  618,922  3.5 

Egypt                                         630,521       4.0  514,111       3.7  594,378  3.3 

Japan                                        494,086       3.1  418,706       3.0  645,695  3.6 

Poland                                       480,527       3.0  428,779       3.1  788,789  4.4 

Italy                                          320,499       2.0  85,763       0.6  449.446  2.5 

France                                       270,106       1.7  213,756       1.5  350,103  2.0 

Other  countries                         3,992,835     25.2  3,428,155     24.5  4,988,962  27.9 


Re-exports 

The  value  of  re-exports  of  commodities,  previously  recorded  as  imported 
into  Palestine,  totalled  £P.641,194  in  1937  as  compared  with  £P.642,293  in  1936 
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and  £P.300,671  in  1935,  representing  an  increase  of  £P. 1,099  over  1936  and  of 
£P.342,721  over  1935. 

Re-exports  from  bond  (not  previously  reported  as  imports)  were  valued 
at  £P.109,741  in  1937  as  against  £P.84,904  in  1936  and  £P.68,445  in  1935. 

Transit  Trade 

The  value  of  transit  trade,  exclusive  of  crude  oil  from  the  Iraq  Petroleum 
Company,  amounted  to  £P827,472  in  1937  as  compared  with  £P.513,252  in 
1936  and  £P.481,959  in  1935. 

Crude  oil  in  transit  from  Iraq  via  Haifa  totalled  1,931,312  tons  (£P. 1,546,- 
850)  in  1937  as  against  1,953,564  tons  (£P.1,562,851)  in  1936  and  1,853,265 
tons  (£P. 1,482, 612)  in  1935.  (In  the  statistics  crude  oil  is  given  an  arbitrary 
value  of  £P.O-800  or  16s.  per  ton.) 

Balance  of  Commodity  Trade 

The  adverse  balance  of  the  visible  commodity  trade  of  Palestine,  after  re- 
exports previously  entered  as  imports  for  consumption  have  been  taken  into 
consideration,  was  £P.9,452,180  in  1937,  which  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1936 
and  considerably  less  than  in  1935,  the  figures  for  these  two  years  being  £P.9,- 
711,487  and  £P.13,337,336  respectively.  The  debit  balance  of  trade  in  1937  was 
largely  offset  by  imports  of  capital,  the  tourist  trade,  Zionist  funds,  and  revenue 
from  other  sources.  The  balance  of  payments  will,  however,  make  a  much  less 
satisfactory  showing  than  in  1935,  when  there  was  an  estimated  credit  balance 
of  £P.4,387,000.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  a  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
capital  brought  into  Palestine  last  year. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  official  statistics,  imports  into  Palestine  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  £P.44,669,  £P.68,339,  and  £P.51,957  in  1937,  1936,  and  1935  respec- 
tively, while  the  value  of  exports  to  the  Dominion  totalled  £P.8,412,  £P.6,360, 
and  £P.21,489  respectively,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  Canada  of  £P.36,257 
in  1937,  £P.61,979  in  1936,  and  £P.30,468  in  1935. 

Details  of  Canada's  exports  to  Palestine  in  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31, 
1936,  1937,  and  1938,  as  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table,  values  only  being  given: — 


Total   . . 

Oatmeal  

Flour  of  wheat  

Cereal  food  

Pneumatic  tire  casing  .  . 

Inner  tubes   

Other  rubber  manufactures 

Salmon,  canned  

Sardines  

Upper  leather  

Milk,  evaporated  

Silk,  and  manufactures  of  .  . 

Railroad  ties  

Planks  and  boards   

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 
Books  and  printed  matter  .  . 

Ploughs  and  parts  

Other  farm  implements  . .  . . 

Hardware  

Automobiles  

Automobile  parts  

Electrical  apparatus  

Settlers'  effects  

All  other  articles  


Fiscal  Years  Ended  March  31 

1936 

1937 

1938 

,274,156 

$315,441 

$249,876 

131 

1,320 

20,691 

591 

1,775 

120 

248 

1,950 

163,363 

124,656 

115,351 

19,696 

12,482 

7,430 

4,369 

3,288 

4,685 

322 

3,889 

107 

10,298 

12,809 

6,411 

13,468 

10,570 

7,044 

2,400 
3,206 

523 

2,918 

121,840 

74,178 

299 

4,455 

1,080 

130 

105 

429 

6.788 

502 

714 

1,678 

32 

10 

1,100 

117 

195 

9,156 

9,504 

1,989 

399 

6,758 

3,720 

4,731 

5,800 

1,400 

3,184 

9,765 

5.523 

7,781 
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NEW  FISCAL  MEASURES  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  M anion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  4,  1938. — The  main  function  of  the  new  Government  which  was 
organized  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Daladier  was  the  restoration  of  con- 
fidence in  French  industry  by  the  control  of  unauthorized  strikes,  the  alteration 
of  the  more  rigid  features  connected  with  laws  governing  the  40-hour  week, 
and  reduction,  if  possible,  of  the  expected  budgetary  deficit. 

The  Journal  Officiel  of  May  3  carries  several  decrees  which  do  not  have  to 
be  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  until  after  July  31,  but  which  become 
immediately  effective,  since  the  present  Government  was  granted  full  powers  to 
legislate  by  Order  in  Council. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  decrees  published  on  May  3  is  provision 
for  an  immediate  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  all  government  taxes.  This  increase 
affects  every  tax  levied  in  France  with  the  exception  of  customs  duties.  A  large 
number  of  rates  of  duty  were  consolidated  under  the  agreements  with  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  and  these  rates  cannot  be  changed  without  ample 
anterior  notification  to  the  Governments  affected.  However,  the  preamble  to 
the  final  decree  states  that  "  a  general  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  due  to  the 
evolution  of  the  economic  and  monetary  situation  appears  incontestably  neces- 
sary. It  is  urgent  to  proceed  with  a  revision  of  customs  duties  of  a  fiscal  nature. 
These  changes  should  be  completed  within  three  months." 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  passage  that  the  first  concern  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  it  deals  with  an  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  will  be  to  increase  the 
rates  of  duty  for  revenue  purposes  rather  than  those  which  are  merely  for  pro- 
tection of  home  industry,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  latter  is  amply  protected 
under  the  current  rates. 

The  only  actual  effect  of  the  new  fiscal  measures  on  import  trade  will 
therefore  be  that  imports,  as  well  as  all  products  manufactured  in  France,  will 
have  to  pay  a  consumption  tax  of  8  per  cent  plus  8  per  cent  on  the  basic  tax, 
or  8-64  per  cent.  Actually  the  tax  is  not  the  figure  given  above,  since  it  is 
levied  on  the  tax-paid  selling  price  and,  therefore,  amounts  to  9*45  per  cent. 

Other  features  of  the  law  which  are  of  interest  are  the  following: — 

Tourists  are  accorded  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  fares  on  the  railroads  and 
a  reduction  of  approximately  10  cents  a  gallon  on  purchases  of  gasolene. 

Exporters  who  export  more  during  the  current  year  than  in  1937  will  obtain 
a  reduction  of  the  turnover  tax  in  proportion  to  their  additional  exports. 

In  order  to  encourage  re-equipment  of  industry,  manufacturers  will  have 
the  right  to  institute  a  non-taxable  amortization  fund  equal  to  20  per  cent  of 
their  net  profit  during  the  year,  as  long  as  this  fund  is  not  greater  than  the 
amount  spent  on  new  equipment. 

Expenditures  for  building  or  renovating  private  homes  or  apartments  will 
be  exempt  from  taxation. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  increase  in  production  without  prejudice  to  the  basic 
law  dealing  with  the  40-hour  week,  it  is  provided  that  by  mutual  agreement 
the  40  hours  may  be  extended,  and  that  workers  will  be  exempt  from  taxation 
on  the  extra  earnings  derived  from  their  extra  hours  of  labour. 

The  proposals  relative  to  increased  taxation  are  expected  to  bring  in 
4.000.000,000  francs  of  additional  revenue.  This  amount,  however,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  balance  the  ordinary  budget,  while  in  the  extraordinary  budget 
relating  to  national  defence  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  about  20,000,000,000  francs. 
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CROP   PROSPECTS   AND   CONDITIONS   IN  GERMANY 

J.  C.  Macgillivkay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds;   one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres) 

Berlin,  April  29,  1938. — The  past  winter  in  Germany  has  for  the  most  part 
been  mild;  there  was  one  cold  spell  in  January.  As  a  result  of  the  abundant 
snowfall  the  soil  has  been  well  supplied  with  moisture  and,  consequently,  the 
outlook  for  the  fall-sown  crops  has  not  been  so  favourable  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  prospects  are  appreciably  better. 

A  negative  feature  has  been  the  weather  in  March,  which  was  exceptionally 
dry,  and  over  nearly  a  half  of  the  R,eich  rainfall  was  reported  as  insufficient.  As 
a  result  of  this,  however,  good  progress  was  made  in  the  sowing  of  spring  cereals 
and  by  the  beginning  of  April  the  seeding  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  had  been 
nearly  completed. 

Because  of  these  generally  beneficial  weather  conditions,  crop  prospects  at 
the  beginning  of  April  were,  according  to  an  official  report  of  the  Reich  Statis- 
tical Office,  well  above  average,  particularly  as  regards  wheat,  rye,  and  spelt. 

The  official  index  figures  showing  the  field  crop  position  at  April  1,  together 
with  comparative  figures  for  1937,  are  as  follows: — 

Winter  rye  

Winter  wheat  

Winter  spelt  

Winter  barley  

Winter  rape  seed  

Winter  turnips  

Clover   

Lucerne  

Meadows   

Cow  pastures  

In  the  foregoing  table,  1  represents  very  good;  2,  good;  3,  medium;  4,  poor; 
and  5,  very  poor. 

In  Austria,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  compilation,  the  situation  is 
also  reported  as  being  favourable,  despite  some  slight  local  damage  from  frost. 
Since  the  beginning  of  April  the  weather  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  has 
been  changeable  and  cool,  which  has  somewhat  retarded  normal  growth  but 
has  otherwise  not  been  harmful. 

The  German  bread  grain  outturn  in  1937  was  below  normal,  although  the 
volume  of  production,  final  figures  for  which  have  recently  been  issued,  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  previous  provisional  estimate.  It  was  however,  below 
the  average  for  the  preceding  six  years,  as  the  subjoined  figures  indicate: — 

Bread  Grain  Production  in  Germany 

Yield  Estimate  Yield  Average 

1937  1937  1936  1931-36 

Millions  of  Metric  Tons 

Winter  rye                                               6.84  6.68  7.32  7.62 

Summer  rye  ..  ..                                      0.08  O.OB  0.07  0.08 

Winter  wheat                                           3.97  3.90  4.11  4.21 

Summer  wheat                                          0.49  0.49  0.32  0.53 

While  it  is  stated  that  agricultural  self-sufficiency  as  regards  foodstuffs  and 
feedstuffs  has  increased  from  65  per  cent  in  1927  to  about  81  per  cent  over  a  ten 
year  period,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  latter  figure  can  be  exceeded  to  any  great  extent. 
During  recent  months  less  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  "  battle  of  production  " 
in  official  utterances  and,  since  the  saturation  point  has  now  been  reached  in 
farm  production,  there  is  a  possible  tendency,  as  far  as  publicity  of  national 
achievement  is  concerned,  to  feature  industry  rather  than  agriculture.    In  any 
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case,  taking  into  consideration  the  area  and  climate  of  Germany,  it  is  evident 
that  a  point  must  be  reached  where  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  will  apply. 

In  order  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  the  available  supplies  of  bread  grain, 
the  degree  of  extraction  has  been  raised  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  while,  during 
1937,  the  number  of  types  of  wheat  flour  which  was  permitted  to  be  milled  was 
gradually  reduced  from  eight  to  one.  In  addition,  rye  flour  must  contain  an 
admixture  of  6  per  cent  potato  flour,  and  wheat  flour  7  per  cent  corn  flour. 

The  area  sown  to  winter  wheat  and  rye  during  the  current  crop  year  shows 
a  small  increase  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  period,  the  acreage  under  rye 
having  gone  up  from  4,096,199  hectares  to  4,161,566  hectares,  while  the  wheat 
acreage  increased  from  1,754,239  hectares  to  1,824,109  hectares.  There  was  a 
similar  increase  in  barley  and  rape-seed  acreage  but  a  decline  as  far  as  spelt  is 
concerned. 

NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[For  ton  read  metric  ton.  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  cubic  metre 
equals  35-33  cubic  feet;  one  florin  (fl.)  or  guilder  equals  approximately  $0.55 
at  present  rate  of  exchange.  Conversions  have  been  made  at  that  rate,  which 
has  prevailed  since  September  27,  1936,  though  from  January  to  September  26, 
1936,  one  florin  equalled  $0.68.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion figures.] 

II 

Minerals  and  Metals 

Canada's  principal  interest  in  this  division  is  in  sales  of  certain  base  metals 
to  Holland.  With  the  exception  of  these,  the  Dominion  is  not  a  competitor  in 
the  Netherlands  market,  and  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  the  trade  in  fabricated  iron  and  steel  products  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  exporters  in  those  countries. 

ORES 

Arrivals  of  iron  ores  increased  from  488,695  tons  to  610,004  tons,  supplies 
being  drawn  chiefly  from  Sweden,  Spain,  and  France. 

UNROASTED  IRON  PYRITES 

Unroasted  iron  pyrites  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  361,727  tons. 
Arrivals  of  zinc  ores  advanced  from  43,470  tons  to  51,150  tons  in  1937. 
Canada's  share,  which  in  1936  amounted  to  1,647  tons,  declined  in  1937  to  721 
tons.  Tin  ores  come  principally  from  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

CEMENT 

Imports  of  Portland  cement  totalled  372,514  tons  (fl.3,267,000) .  Belgium 
supplied  194,253  tons  and  Germany  151,938  tons.  Imports  of  Portland  cement 
for  the  construction  of  smelting  ovens  amounted  to  42,685  tons  (fl.347,000) . 

FERTILIZERS  OF  MINERAL  AND   CHEMICAL  COMPOSITES 

In  this  group  Chili  saltpetre  and  nitrate  saltpetre  are  most  important. 
Arrivals  of  these  totalled  59,082  tons  (fl.3,389,000) .  Of  these  supplies,  Chile 
sent  52,634  tons,  the  United  States  5,906  tons,  and  Germany  424  tons. 

Lime  nitrate  of  ammonia  imports  weighed  43,279  tons  (fl.2,425,000) ,  a  slight 
decrease  from  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Germany  is  the  principal  sup- 
plier, with  Norway  in  second  place. 
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IRON 

Practically  all  of  the  various  iron  items  showed  gains  in  1937  over  the  totals 
recorded  in  1936.  This  is  a  natural  outcome  of  increasing  industrial  production, 
particularly  during  the  first  six  months  of  1937.  Canada  supplied  some  small 
imports  of  valves  and  pipe  fittings,  screws,  and  bolts,  values  of  which  increased 
from  fl.3,000  to  fl.15,000. 

COPPER 

Important  Canadian  imports  are  made  under  this  heading.  Total  arrivals 
of  copper  in  blocks  doubled  in  quantity  and  more  than  tripled  in  value,  amount- 
ing to  8,378  tons  (fl .4,436,000)  in  1937.  Arrivals  of  Canadian  copper  in  blocks 
decreased  in  weight  but  increased  in  value  from  1,096  tons  (fl. 330,000)  to  774 
tons  (fl.415,000).  The  United  States  is  the  chief  supplier,  as  over  half  of  the 
total  arrivals  come  from  that  country.  Increased  imports  of  non-insulated 
copper  wire  and  cables,  which  were  of  particular  importance  to  Canada,  were 
also  recorded.  Total  arrivals  under  this  heading  from  all  sources  advanced 
from  4,784  tons  (fl.l, 590,000)  to  6,387  tons  (fl.3,253,000) .  Of  the  latter,  Canada 
supplied  1,370  tons  (fl.805,000),  a  considerable  advance  from  189  tons  (fl.67,000) 
in  1936.  Principal  supplies  were  drawn  from  Germany,  which  was  credited  with 
2,186  tons,  and  the  United  States,  2,038  tons. 

There  are  some  further  imports  from  the  Dominion  of  copper,  electrodes, 
bronze  in  blocks,  and  assorted  products.  Particulars  of  these,  however,  are  not 
available,  although  in  1936  there  were  arrivals  of  102  tons  (fl.37,000)  of  bronze 
wire  from  Canada  and  8  tons  (fl.9,000)  of  copper  and  bronze  products. 

LEAD 

Total  imports  of  lead  in  blocks  increased  from  21,465  tons  (fl. 2, 883,000)  to 
23,805  tons  (fl.4,999,000)  in  1937.  Belgium  is  the  main  source  of  supply  with 
12,136  tons,  followed  by  Mexico  with  6,136  and  the  United  States  with  5,217 
tons. 

ZINC 

Imports  of  zinc  in  sheets  in  1937  totalled  4,166  tons  (fl.l, 028,000).  Prin- 
cipal supplies  were  drawn  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Arrivals  of  zinc  in 
blocks  amounted  to  7,306  tons  (fl. 1,475 ,000) .  Belgium  shipped  5,667  tons,  the 
United  States  711,  Mexico  330,  and  Norway  325  tons.  Canada  supplied  153  tons 
(fl.38,000)  during  the  year  under  review. 

TIN 

Imports  of  tin  in  blocks  increased  and  amounted  to  335  tons  (fl.760,000) 
of  Banka  and  Billitontin  type  and  306  tons  (fl.555,000)  of  other  blocks.  Of 
these  arrivals,  321  tons  (fl.731,000)  were  brought  in  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  and  207  tons  (fl.369,000)  from  China. 

NICKEL 

Arrivals  of  this  metal  increased  In  1937  and  totalled  2,503  tons  (fl.2,198,000) . 
The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  with  1,951  tons  (fl.l, 724, 000). 

There  were  some  small  imports  of  crude  nickel  and  nickel  waste  from 
Canada. 

ALUMINIUM 

Total  arrivals  of  aluminium  in  blocks  amounted  to  514  tons  (fl.435,000) . 
Principal  supplies  were  credited  to  Belgium,  156  tons;  France,  79  tons;  Great 
Britain,  71  tons;  Norway,  53  tons;  and  Switzerland,  47  tons.  Canada  shipped 
31  tons  (fl.24,000). 
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Aluminium  imports  in  sheets  and  strips  amounted  to  1,286  tons  (fl. 1,285,- 
000).  These  were  drawn  principally  from  Germany,  409  tons;  Switzerland,  357 
tons;  and  Belgium,  275  tons.  Arrivals  of  bars  amounted  to  394  tons  (fl.508,000) , 
of  which  Switzerland  supplied  228  and  Germany  108  tons.  Imports  of  crude 
aluminium  in  other  forms  totalled  485  tons  (fl.479,000) ,  of  which  Germany  sent 
266,  Great  Britain  103,  and  Switzerland  83  tons. 

Aluminium  foil  arrivals  in  1937  were  much  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year,  totalling  881  tons  (fl.976,000) .  Chief  supplies  were  drawn  from  Germany, 
576  tons;  Switzerland,  184  tons;  and  Czechoslovakia,  93  tons.  Imports  of 
other  aluminium  products  amounted  to  564  tons  (fl. 670,000) ,  of  which  Germany 
contributed  214,  Switzerland  161,  Great  Britain  112,  and  Belgium  44  tons. 

Announcement  has  been  made  recently  of  the  forthcoming  establishment 
of  an  aluminium  rolling  mill  in  Holland. 

MICA 

Mica  imports  advanced  from  48  tons  (fl.  167,000)  in  1936  to  139  tons 
(fl.416,000)  in  1937.  Principal  supplies  were  drawn  from  Great  Britain,  67  tons 
(fl. 189,000) ;  Switzerland,  21  tons;  Germany,  19  tons;  and  British  India,  17 
tons.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Canadian  mica,  but  as 
the  principal  demand  is  for  the  light-coloured  variety  used  for  stove  fronts,  no 
business  has  resulted. 

ASBESTOS 

Asbestos  arrivals  in  1937  amounted  to  1,975  tons  (fl.287,000)  and  were 
more  than  three  times  greater  in  volume  and  four  times  in  value  than  the  1936 
figures  of  602  tons  and  fl. 70,000.  Canada's  share  increased  from  206  tons 
(fl. 16,000)  to  826  tons  (fl.85,000) .  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  are  of  South  African 
origin,  shipped  either  direct  or  via  the  United  Kingdom  or  Belgium. 

FELDSPAR 

Imports  of  feldspar  amounted  to  6,068  tons  (fl.123,000) ,  a  decrease  in 
quantity  but  an  increase  in  value  over  the  1936  figures  of  8,846  tons  (fl.105,000) . 
Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Norway  are  the  principal  suppliers. 

Flour  and  Flour  Products 

In  accordance  with  Netherlands  crisis  legislation  bakers  may  use  only  5  per 
cent  of  unmixed  foreign  flour  with  95  per  cent  of  the  domestic-milled  product, 
which  in  turn  must  contain  at  least  35  per  cent  of  domestic-grown  wheat.  This 
legislation  has  been  in  force  since  1931,  and  the  flour  import  trade  is  restricted 
accordingly. 

Principal  supplies  come  from  the  United  States,  due  to  the  favourable  terms 
of  the  Netherlands-United  States  trade  treaty  covering  flour  imports  from  that 
country.  The  market  in  Holland  is  no  longer  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters.  Imports  from  Canada  in  the  past  year  amounted  to  1,156  tons  (fl.131,- 
000),  being  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  1936  arrivals  of  4,060  tons  (fl. 314,000) . 
Particulars  of  imports  during  the  past  two  years,  with  principal  countries  of 
origin,  are  given  in  the  appended  table: — 

1936  1937 
M.  Tons      Fl.  1.000       M.  Tons      Fl.  1,000 


Total   62.641  4,341  63,639  7,410 

Belgium   409              22  1,564  158 

United  Kingdom   4.535            310  3.477  407 

France   10,273            5<59  8,133  824 

Canada   4.060             314  1,156  131 

United  States   25^07  2,154  39,063  4,683 

Hungary  .  .   6.247  420     

Australia   2.879             193  5.029  577 

Poland   8.126             340  1.965  127 

Yugoslavia   .....  ....  1.824  222 

Soviet  Russia       932  73 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  approximately  60  per  cent,  France  13,  Australia  7,  United  Kingdom  5, 
and  Canada  about  1 J  per  cent  of  total  requirements. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Arrivals  of  rolled  oats  have  been  declining  steadily  since  the  establishment 
locally  of  a  large  mill  to  produce  this  product.  In  1937  only  12  tons  were  brought 
in  as  compared  to  8,421  tons  in  1933. 

CEREAL  FOODS 

There  is  a  small  sale  of  packaged  breakfast  cereal  foods,  mostly  put  up 
under  well-known  international  brand  marks.  Totals  are  not  large,  45  tons 
(fl.4,000)  being  the  amount  for  1937. 

POTATO  FLOUR  AND  DEXTRINE 

This  is  an  important  Netherlands  industry  and  imports  are  therefore  negli- 
gible. Total  potato  flour  exports  in  1937  amounted  to  130,114  tons  (fl. 9, 405 ,000) , 
mostly  for  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Of  this  quantity,  however,  1,737  tons 
(fl.132,000)  were  sent  to  Canada.  As  for  dextrine,  total  exports  amounted  to 
25,750  tons  ( fl. 3,1 24,000 ) ,  of  which  Canada  purchased  1,067  tons  (fl.138,000) . 
Chief  exports  are  directed  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

MACARONI 

Imports  of  macaroni  increased  from  321  tons  (fl.52,000)  to  327  tons  (fl.69,- 
000).  In  1936  Canada  was  credited  with  21  tons  (fl.3,145).  Particulars  of 
imports  from  the  Dominion  for  1937  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  chief  sup- 
pliers were  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Products 

There  are  only  one  or  two  items  under  this  general  heading  which  are  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  Total  imports  and  exports  of  all  classes  are  not 
large.  Canada  purchases  certain  supplies  of  ferro-cyanides,  potash,  magnesia, 
nitric  acid,  quinine,  drugs,  lithopone,  and  paint  materials  from  Holland. 

There  is  a  considerable  domestic  industry,  and  in  view  of  this  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  German  chemical  industry,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dian exporters.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  are  confined  to  unexposed  theatre 
films,  mineral  pigments  and  ochres  for  the  paint  industry,  and  toilet  soap. 

toilet  articles 

Tooth  paste  imports  amounted  to  188  tons  (fl.389,000) ,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  the  principal  supplier  with  84  tons  (fl.203,000) ,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  following.  Imports  of  toilet  creams  amounted  to  130  tons  (fl.258,000) , 
of  which  France  supplied  the  most  according  to  value  and  the  United  States 
according  to  quantity.  Of  various  other  toilet  waters  and  cosmetics  imports 
amounted  to  443  tons  (fl.887,000) ,  France  again  leading  in  value  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  quantity. 

THEATRE  FILMS 

Imports  of  undeveloped  theatre  films  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl. 11,634 
in  1936  but  at  only  fl.1,000  in  1937. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS 

Imports  totalled  fl.7,213,000  in  value  in  1937,  of  which  fl.2,986,000  repre- 
sented quinine.  This  is  also  a  large  export  item  as  far  as  the  Netherlands  is 
concerned,  Canada  purchasing  a  considerable  amount.  Imports  from  the 
Dominion  are  difficult  to  effect,  due  to  competition  from  well-known  branded 
articles  which  have  been  sold  on  this  market  over  a  period  of  years. 

PAINTS  AND  MATERIALS 

There  is  a  market  here  for  mineral  pigments,  ochres,  and  other  specialized 
paint  materials.  Canada  is  credited  with  certain  supplies  of  pigments  and 
ochres,  amounting  to  94  tons  (fl.  18,000)  in  1937.  Exports  are  much  more  impor- 
tant than  imports. 

OILS,  RESINS,  GUMS,  ETC. 

Most  of  the  imports  under  this  division  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  1936  arrivals,  with  the  exception  of  gasolene.  This  product,  however, 
is  now  being  refined  locally  in  greater  quantities,  and  imports  of  crude  petroleum 
advanced. 

There  have  been  certain  imports  of  Canadian  whale  oil,  but  only  when  it  is 
particularly  competitive.  There  are  large  exports  of  vegetable  oils  to  Canada 
from  the  Netherlands,  which  in  1937  reached  a  value  of  $428,533. 

TOILET  SOAP 

Total  imports  of  toilet  soap  advanced  from  742  tons  (fl.512,000)  to  1,133 
tons  (fl.827,000).  Canada  is  now  the  leading  supplier  and  in  1937  forwarded 
725  tons  (fl.441,000).  The  United  States  sent  154  tons  (fl.144,000)  and  Germany 
166  tons  (fl.101,000). 

Wood  and  Wood  Products 

There  is  a  large  per  capita  consumption  of  lumber  and  wood  products  in 
this  country.  Practically  all  supplies  have  to  be  imported,  since  the  forested 
area  is  small  and  the  domestic  elm  is  the  only  wood  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  requirements.  The  types  of  lumber  imported  in  the  greatest 
quantities  are  ordinary  spruce  and  pine,  which  come  principally  from  the  Baltic 
and  Russia.  There  is  also  a  wide  range  of  hardwoods  and  exotic  woods  im- 
ported from  various  supplying  countries.  The  variety  of  most  importance  in 
the  Canada-Netherlands  trade  is  Douglas  fir. 

SPRUCE  AND  PINE 

These  woods  are  mainly  employed  for  construction  work  and  general  utility 
purposes.  Imports  are  large,  drawn  mainly  from  Latvia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  Russia.  Total  imports  of  logs  amounted  to  125,066  cubic  metres 
(fl.2,637,000) . 

BOXWOOD 

Imports  under  this  heading  amounted  to  11,793  cubic  metres  (fl.425,000) . 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria  are  the  main  sources  of  supply. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND  BUILDING  TIMBER 

Arrivals  of  fir  wood  for  construction  and  building  amounted  to  118,630 
cubic  metres  (fl.3,484,000) ,  while  lumber  for  other  general  purposes  amounted  to 
1,652,320  cubic  metres  ffl.47,058,000) . 
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DOUGLAS  FIR 

Total  imports  of  Douglas  fir  have  declined,  although  Canadian  shipments 
have  increased  as  compared  with  those  in  the  previous  year.  For  logs  total 
imports  decreased  from  17,466  cubic  metres  (fl.351,000)  to  12,074  cubic  metres 
(fl.366,000) .  The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  with  11,103  cubic 
metres  (fl.337,000).  Canada  forwarded  953  cubic  metres  (fl.29,000)  in  1937  as 
compared  to  837  cubic  metres  (fl.15,000)  in  1936.  Douglas  fir  lumber  arrivals 
declined  from  16,259  cubic  metres  (fl.554,000)  to  12,153  cubic  metres  (fl.574,000). 
The  United  States  again  was  responsible  for  the  main  quantity  of  10,573  cubic 
metres  (fl. 501, 000) .  Canadian  shipments  under  this  last  heading  increased  from 
1,085  cubic  metres  (fl.30,000)  in  1936  to  1,461  cubic  metres  (fl.67,000).  Douglas 
fir  is  extensively  employed  in  Holland  for  harbour  work  as  well  as  for  house 
trim  and  by  shipbuilders.  The  large  Douglas  fir  arrivals  are  probably  the  result 
of  greater  activity  in  the  last-named  branch  of  industry  in  1937. 

OTHER  LOGS  AND  LUMBER 

Imports  of  beech  logs  amounted  to  11,912  cubic  metres  (fl. 192,000) ,  and 
beech  lumber  arrivals  were  21,768  cubic  metres  (fl.837,000) .  Logs  are  prin- 
cipally supplied  by  Germany,  whereas  the  sawn  lumber  comes  chiefly  from 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

PITPROPS 

Increased  activity  in  the  mines  called  for  additional  pitprop  supplies.  Total 
arrivals  increased  from  163,325  tons  (fl.1,974,000)  to  183,643  tons  (fl.3,107,000) , 
Belgium  was  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by  Finland,  Russia,  and  Poland. 
So  far  Canadian  suppliers  have  not  been  able  to  meet  prevailing  competition. 

PULPWOOD 

Imports  of  pulpwood  showed  considerable  increases  during  1937  as  com- 
pared with  1936.  Russia  is  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by  Finland  and 
Latvia. 

Canadian  shipments  first  began  to  reach  this  market  in  1936  and  were  con- 
tinued during  1937.  A  table  is  appended  outlining  the  total  quantities  brought 
in  during  the  past  two  years  from  the  main  supplying  countries: — 

1936  1937 
Cu.  Metres     Fl.  1,000     Cu.  Metres     Fl.  1,000 


Total   371,721  2,004  599.333  4.795 

Finland   21,445  115  116,684  977 

Soviet  Union   282,840  1,531  405.471  3,203 

Latvia   54,503  267  33,068  285 

Canada   9,406  66  28,896  239 


RAILWAY  TIES 

Imports  of  railway  ties  advanced  considerably  during  1937.  The  Nether- 
lands railways  are  carrying  out  a  program  of  electrification  and  modernization 
which  calls  for  certain  changes  in  the  permanent  right  of  way. 

Imports  of  ties,  therefore,  advanced  from  526,000  pieces  (fl. 9 19,000)  to 
881,000  pieces  (fl.2,350,000) .  Supplies  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Soviet  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 

There  is  a  fairly  extensive  cooperage  industry  in  Holland,  and  barrels  are 
manufactured  both  for  domestic  use  and  export  to  adjacent  countries.  The 
up-swing  in  industrial  activity  also  called  for  a  larger  number  of  containers, 
and  hence  imports  of  staves  and  headings  advanced  considerably  from  16,832 
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tons  (fl.915,000)  to  21,138  tons  (fl.1,476,000).  The  United  States  is  credited 
with  supplying  the  largest  quantity,  10,254  tons  (fl.847,000),  followed  by  Ger- 
many with  7,872  tons  (fl.495,000).  Trade  reports,  however,  state  that  at  the 
present  time  supplies  of  Scandinavian  origin  are  so  cheap  there  is  little  chance 
of  Canadian  exporters  meeting  this  competition.  In  1936  a  total  of  89  tons 
(fl.9,400)  were  brought  in  from  Canada. 

Normally  there  is  a  good  demand  in  Holland  for  cooperage  stock  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  barrels  to  hold  herrings,  fruit  pulp,  and  similar  commodi- 
ties. Imports  of  new  barrels  amounted  to  384  tons  (fl.65,000).  On  the  other 
hand,  exports  of  new  barrels  in  1937  amounted  to  6,909  tons  (fl.856,000) ,  prin- 
cipally to  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Belgium.  Imports  of  used  barrels  totalled 
17,020  tons  (fl.1,519,000)  in  1937.  The  United  States  with  6,471  tons,  Great 
Britain  4,986,  Belgium  3,103,  and  Germany  1,366  tons  are  the  main  suppliers. 

PLYWOOD 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  plywood  in  the  Netherlands.  Some  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on,  but  imports  are  also  necessary  to  supplement  local  produc- 
tion. 

BIRCH   AND   ALDER  PLYWOOD 

Imports  of  plywood  of  these  two  wood  varieties  are  combined  in  the  statis- 
tics. These  are  the  chief  types  of  plywood  brought  into  Holland,  total  imports 
amounting  to  32,144  tons  (fl .4,498,000) .  Supplies  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
Poland,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Latvia. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  PLYWOOD 

Imports  of  this  variety  are  considered  under  the  general  heading  of  fir  ply- 
wood. A  table  is  given  below  of  the  supplies  brought  into  this  country  during 
the  past  two  years  from  principal  countries  of  origin. 

1936  1937 
M.  Tons    Fl.  1,000     M.  Tons    Fl.  1,000 


Total   2.392  353  3,302  414 

Belgium   34  15   

Great  Britain   45  18   

Sweden   415  43  1.251  156 

Poland   44  6  34  6 

Canada   233  36  607  113 

United  States   1,522  215  741  137 


VENEER 

Total  imports  increased  from  1,827  tons  (fl.492,000)  to  2,229  tons  (fl.889,- 
000).   France,  Poland,  and  Germany  were  the  principal  suppliers. 

OTHER  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  hardwood  flooring  increased  from  163  tons  (fl.37,000)  to  258 
tons  (fl. 73,000) .  Belgium  was  the  main  supplier,  followed  by  Yugoslavia.  There 
is  a  large  domestic  hardwood  flooring  industry,  and,  judging  from  the  prices 
quoted,  Canadian  exporters  are  unable  to  meet  prevailing  competition. 

Non-specified  wood  products  were  brought  in  to  the  value  of  fl. 752,000  in 
1937  as  compared  with  fl. 622,000  in  1936.  Under  this  general  heading  are 
arrivals  from  Canada  of  miscellaneous  woodenware,  skewers,  wooden  spoons, 
etc.  Particulars  are  not  yet  available  for  1937,  but  in  1936  Canada's  share 
amounted  to  11  tons  (fl. 1,233). 

WOOD-PULP 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Holland  for  wood-pulp  of  various  types.  There 
are  few  countries  where  on  a  per  capita  basis  a  greater  number  of  papers  and 
periodicals  are  published.  There  is  also  an  important  rayon  industry,  whose 
purchases  of  cellulose  run  into  considerable  quantities. 
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MECHANICAL  PULP 

Imports  of  this  variety  increased  and  amounted  to  27,132  tons  (fl.685,000) 
in  comparison  with  22,652  tons  (fl.381,000)  in  1936.  Norway  is  the  chief  sup- 
plier, being  credited  with  13,599  tons,  whereas  Finland  shipped  7,379  tons  and 
Sweden  5,971  tons, 

CHEMICAL  PULP 

Arrivals  of  chemical  pulp  other  than  sulphite  increased  from  22,276  tons 
(fl.691,000)  in  1936  to  23,356  tons  (fi.872,000)  for  the  year  under  review. 
Sweden  was  the  principal  supplier  (19,827  tons)  with  Finland  (3,007  tons)  in 
second  place. 

SULPHITE  PULP 

Arrivals  of  sulphite  pulp  also  showed  a  considerable  gain  and  advanced 
from  83,991  tons  (fl.5,089,000)  to  99,384  tons  (fl.8,171,000). 

Sweden  is  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by  Norway  in  so  far  as  value  is 
concerned  and  by  Finland  in  regard  to  quantity.  Canada's  share  declined  con- 
siderably, as  in  1936  5,762  tons  (fl.590,000)  were  imported  as  compared  to  708 
tons  (fl.100,000)  during  the  period  under  review.  The  table  appended  outlines 
sulphite  pulp  imports  during  the  past  two  years  from  main  supplying  coun- 
tries:— 

1936  1937 
M.Tons      Fl.  1,000      M.  Tons      Fl.  1,000 


Total   83,991  5,089  99,384  8,171 

Germany   17,784  730  12,174  472 

Finland   18,152  719  25,078  1,426 

Norway   13,025  1,130  17,176  2,044 

Sweden   22,966  1,498  33,350  3,099 

Canada   5,762  590  708  100 

Belgium   3,893  298  6,822  623 


WOOD  FURNITURE 

Imports  of  furniture  advanced  slightly  from  3,383  tons  (fl. 1,455,000)  to 
3,445  tons  (fl.1,722,000).  Principal  supplies  were  drawn  from  Germany,  fol- 
lowed by  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Furniture  manufacturing  is  an  industry  of  considerable  importance  in  Hol- 
land, and  domestic  producers  enjoy  a  good  share  of  the  local  trade.  As  the  types 
most  in  demand  are  the  cheap  lines,  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  Canadian 
suppliers. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  Egyptian  pound  (£E.)  is  equal  to  approximately  $5.] 

Cairo,  April  12,  1938.— Official  statistics  indicate  that  in  1937  Egypt's 
imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  were  valued 
respectively  at  £E.38,037,486,  £E.39,759,352,  and  £E.870,992,  as  compared  with 
£E.31, 515,555,  £E.32,978,400,  and  £E.897,200,  representing  advances  of  £E.6,- 
521,931  in  imports  and  of  £E.6,780,952  in  exports,  and  a  decline  of 
£E.26,208  in  re-exports.  The  favourable  balance  of  trade  rose  from  £E.2,360,045 
in  1936  to  £E.2,592,858  in  1937,  or  by  £E.232,813. 

The  figures  relating  to  Egypt's  external  trade  in  1937  and  1936  are  as 
follows: — 

1937  1936         Inc- or  Dec- 

£E.  £E.  £E. 


Total  imports   38,037,486  31,515,555  +6,521,931 

Merchandise   38,015,928  31,496,269 

Gold  bullion   1,321  3,341 

Gold  specie   11,709  10,318 

Silver  specie   8,528  5,627 
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1937              1936  Inc.  or  Dec. 

£E.               £E.  £E. 

Total  exports                                                     39,759,352       32,978,400  +6,780,952 

Merchandise   38,665,097  32,970,785 

Gold  bullion   1,069,971  479 

Gold  specie   24,282  7,128 

Silver  specie   2  8 

Total  re-exports                                                       870,992           897,200  -  26,208 

Merchandise     870,984  897,200 

Bullion  and  specie   8   

Credit  balance                                               2,592,858        2,360,045  +  232,813 

The  increase  in  imports  was  almost  equivalent  to  that  in  exports.  The 
advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  early  in  the  year  and  the  striking  progress  in 

sales  of  gold  ingots  were  the  main  factors  in  increasing  export  values.  This, 
in  turn,  led  to  an  increase  in  imports,  owing  to  a  greater  purchasing  power. 

The  expansion  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  works  consequent  on  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Treaty  also  contributed  to  increased  imports.  Despite  the  note- 
worthy results  shown  in  Egypt's  foreign  trade  last  year,  great  progress  has  still 
to  be  made  before  this  country  reaches  the  level  of  the  last  pre-slump  year, 
when  the  total  trade  stood  at  approximately  £E.  108,000,000  as  against  £E.77,- 
796,838  in  1937. 

Trade  by  Commodity  Groups 

The  appended  tables  show  the  values  of  Egypt's  imports  and  exports  in 
1937  and  1936  under  the  commodity  groups,  twenty-one  in  number,  as  adopted 
in  Egyptian  official  statistics:— 

Imports  into  Egypt  in  1937  and  1936 

1937              1936  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Commodity  Groups                             £E.               £E.  £E. 

Total                                                                 38,037,486       31,515,555  +6,521,931 

Living  animals  and  animal  products  . .   .  .           811,896           800,953  +  10,943 

Vegetable  products                                            2,401,497        2,195,269  +  206,228 

Animal  and  vegetable  fatty  substances, 
greases,  oils  and  waxes  and  alimentary 

fats  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..           708,312           589,410  +  118,902 

Products  of  the  food  preparing  industries, 
beverages,  alcoholic  liquids,  vinegar  and 

tobacco                                                          1,790.075         1.831,998  -  41,923 

Mineral  products                                              4,675,890        3,088,183  +1,587,707 

Chemical    and    pharmaceutical  products, 

colours,     varnishes,     perfumery,  soap, 

candles,   glue,   gelatine,   explosives  and 

fertilizers                                                      5,133,570         4,280,540  +  853,030 

Skins,   hides,   leather,    furs    and  articles 

thereof                                                            294,599           280,373  +  14,226 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof                          218,043           197,346  +  20,607 

Wood,  cork,  articles  thereof  and  articles 

made  of  plaiting  materials                               1,579,910         1,526,080  +  53,830 

Paper  and  its  applications                                  1,303,796           844,526  +  459,270 

Textile  materials  and  textiles                            8,825,505        7,594,031  +1,231,474 

Footwear,    hats,    tarbooshes,  umbrellas, 

parasols  and  sticks;  articles  of  fashion.  .            146,632           136,148  +  10,484 

Wares  of  stone  and  other  mineral  ma- 
terials, pottery,  glass  and  glassware.  .  ..           638,154           570,138  +  68,016 

Precious   metals,   pearls,   precious  stones 

and  coins                                                         461.529           343,091  +  118,438 

Common  metals  and  manufactures  thereof         3,871,618         2,981,511  +  890,107 

Machinery    and    apparatus    and  electric 

material                                                        2,612,876        2,143.464  +  469,412 

Means  of  transport  .    ..                                    1,537,598        1,164,321  +  373,277 

Scientific  and  precision  instruments  and 
apparatus,  horological  wares  and  musi- 
cal instruments                                                441,419           424,626  +  16,793 

Arms  and  ammunition                                          130,360            59,011  +  71,349 

Miscellaneous  goods  and  products,  not  else- 
where included                                                 429,193           401.262  +  27,931 

Works  of  art  and  articles  for  collections .  .             25,014            63,274  -  38,260 
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Exports  from  Egypt  in  1987  and  1936 

1937  1936  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Commodity  Groups  £E.  £E.  £E. 

Total   39,759,352       32,978,400       +  6,780,952 

Living  animals  and  animal  products  . .  . .  276,506  307,059       —  30,553 

Vegetable  products  . .         4,785,098        4,207,402       +  577,696 

Animal    and   vegetable   fatty  substances, 

greases,  oils  and  waxes  and  alimentary 

fats  

Products  of  the  food  preparing  industries, 

beverages,  alcoholic  liquids,  vinegar  and 

tobacco  

Mineral  products  

Chemical    and    pharmaceutical  products^ 

colours,     varnishes,     perfumery,  soap, 

candles,   glue,   gelatine,   explosives  and 

fertilizers  

Skins,   hides,   leather,   furs   and  articles 

thereof  

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  ..  .  .  .. 

Wood,  cork,  articles  thereof  and  articles 

made  of  plaiting  materials  

Paper  and  its  applications  

Textile  materials  and  textiles  .  .   . .   . . 

Footwear,    hats,    tarbooshes,  umbrellas, 

parasols  and  sticks;  articles  of  fashion 
Wares  of  stone  and  other  mineral  ma- 
terials, pottery,  glass  and  glassware .  . 
Precious  metals,  pearls,  precious  stones  and 

coins  

Common  metals  and  manufactures  thereof 
Machinery    and    apparatus    and  electric 

material  

Means  of  transport  

Scientific  and  precision  instruments  and 

apparatus,  horological  wares  and  musical 

instruments  

Arms  and  ammunitions  

Miscellaneous  goods  and  products  not  else- 
where included  

Works  of  art  and  articles  for  collections.  . 

The  above  tables  indicate  that  on  the  import  side  declines  were  shown  in 
only  two  commodity  groups  and  in  exports  in  only  five  groups.  Imports  of 
mineral  products  and  textile  materials  and  textiles  (more  particularly  piece- 
goods),  and  exports  of  textile  materials  and  textiles  (especially  raw  cotton) 
and  precious  stones  (gold  ingots)  showed  the  most  noteworthy  increases. 
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+ 
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+ 

739 
5 
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17,401 
8,651 

+ 

+ 

37,546 
18,983 

Trade  by  Countries 


As  in  preceding  years,  the  United  Kingdom  occupied  first  place  as  a  source 
of  supply  and  as  a  purchaser.  The  values  of  imports  from  and  exports,  to 
principal  countries  in  1937  and  1936  respectively  (bullion  and  specie  not  in- 
cluded) were  as  follows: — 


Imports 

1937  1936 

Country  Figures  in 

United  Kingdom   8,280  7,526 

Germany   4,194  3,510 

Italy   3,282  1,092 

Belgo-Luxemburg   2.288  1,733 

United  States   2,143  1,810 

France   1,701  1,649 

Roumania   1,564  1,041 

Japan   1,539  2,178 

Chile   1,356  931 

British  India   1,054  860 

Netherlands  India   955  603 

Iran   794  598 

Holland   753  604 

Czechoslovakia   738  520 


Exports 
1937  1936 
£E.1,000 
12,442 


3,309 
2,391 

799 
1,556 
4,244 
1,216 
2,468 

128 
1,950 
35 
2 

490 
1,262 


12,490 
2,293 
943 
485 
1,477 
3,298 
701 
2,541 
43 
1,281 
32 

*433 
1,101 
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Imports  from  and  Exports  to  Principal  Countries — Concluded 

Imports  Exports 

1937  1936  1937  1936 

Country  Figures  in  fE. 1,000 

Hungary                                                          655  513  250  223 

Finland                                                            511  250  15  5 

Switzerland                                                    506  401  1,335  981 

Sweden                                                          494  367  286  209 

Greece                                                           492  456  468  376 

Russia                                                           457  603    2 

Norway                                                            431  519  17  12 

The  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  highly 
favourable.  A  credit  balance  was  also  shown  in  the  case  of  France,  Japan, 
British  India,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Switzerland,  while  a  debit  balance  was  indi- 
cated in  that  of  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  Luxemburg,  the  United 
States,  Roumania,  Chile,  Netherlands  India,  Iran,  Holland,  Hungary,  Finland. 
Sweden,  Greece,  Russia,  and  Norway. 


Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  Egyptian  official  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  £E.37,675  in  1937,  as  against  £E.37,466  in  1936,  an  increase  of  £E.2Q9;  and 
exports  to  the  Dominion  totalled  £E.98,647  as  compared  with  £E.86,195,  an 
advance  of  £E. 12,452.  The  balance  of  trade,  favourable  to  Egypt,  rose  from 
£E.48,729  in  1936  to  £E.60,972  in  1937,  or  by  £E.12,243. 

The  following  tables  show  the  values  for  1937  and  1936  of  the  principal 
commodities  imported  from  Canada  and  exported  to  the  Dominion,  as  they 
appear  in  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Cairo  office  by  the  Egyptian  Ministry 
of  Finance: — 

Principal  Imports  from  Canada  into  Egypt 


1937  1936 

Commodity  £E.  £E. 

Total  value  of  imports   37,675  37,466 

Milk,  condensed,  unsweetened   2,686  4,091 

Apples,  fresh   2,565  8,905 

Pears,  fresh     2,066 

Flour  of  wheat   2,842  3,654 

Groats  and  semolina  of  wheat   ....  137 

Salmon,  preserved   ....  244 

Sardines,  preserved   133  .... 

Other  fish,  preserved   200  186 

Whisky,  bottled   426  1,054 

Radium     6,116 

Perfumery   124   

Leather     605 

Tires  and  inner  tubes   11,104  .... 

Articles,  soft  rubber,  for  hygiene   204  631 

Newsprint   9,063   

Timber     841 

Paper  and  board,  of  pressed  fibre   106  125 

Printed  matter   107  156 

Socks  and  stockings,  pure  natural  silk   2,841  3,178 

Socks  and  stockings,  over  10  per  cent  natural  silk,  mixed 

with  other  materials   1,106  1,569 

Underclothing  of  cotton   107  126 

Asbestos  manufactures   133  102 

Copper  wires,  rolled   94  .... 

Batteries,  automobile   1,890  1,396 

Parts  of  motor  cars   97  .... 


Principal  Commodities  Exported  from  Egypt  to  Canada 

1937  1936 

Commodity  £E.  £E. 

Total   98,647  86,195 

Onions   1,785  1,863 

Rice   14,853   

Cigarettes   115  140 

Cotton,  raw   81,605  83,927 
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Imports  from  Canada  into  Egypt,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  take  into 
account  only  direct  shipments  from  the  Dominion  to  this  country;  Canadian 
goods  shipped  via  New  York  and  United  Kingdom  ports  are  credited  to  these 
countries,  and  these  indirect  shipments  represent  a  fairly  considerable  amount. 
Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  imports  into 
Canada  from  Egypt  were  valued  at  $617,309  in  1937  ($598,227  in  1936),  and 
that  the  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  that  country  was  $393,017  ($434,992). 

Analysis  of  Egypt's  Imports 

Following  is  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  commodities  of  interest  to  Canada 
'imported  in  1937  into  Egypt,  the  figures  relating  to  1936  being  shown  within 
parentheses: — 

Wheat  Flour.— Total  £E.34.006  (£E.34,134) :  United  Kingdom,  £E.2,121  (£E.2,135) ;  Aus- 
tralia, £E.1,791  (£E.2,038) ;  Canada,  £E.2;842  (£E.3,654) ;  United  States,  £E.27,164  (£E.26,247) ; 
other  countries,  £E.88  (£E.60). 

Fresh  Apples.— Total,  £E.83,974  (£E.107,967) ;  Australia,  £E.2,870  (£E.3,620) ;  Canada, 
£E.2,565  (£E.8,905) ;  Greece,  £E.2,204  (£E.2,933) ;  Italy,  £E.8,623  (£E.1,812) ;  Turkey,  £E.2,604 
(£E.S,656);  United  States,  £E.64,657  (£E.80,883) ;  other  countries,  £E.451  (£E.1,158). 

Fresh  Pears.— -Total,  £E.41,708  (£E.54,458) :  Australia,,  £E.303  (£E.294) ;  Canada,  nil 
(£E.2.066);  Greece,  £E.51  (£E. 2,390) ;  Italy,  £E.2,597  (£E.2,823) ;  Turkev,  £E.47  (£E.134) ; 
United  States,  £E.37,920  (£E .45,770) ;  other  countries,  £E.790  (£E.981). 

Preserved  Milk,  Unsweetened  (in  Packings  of  over  2  Kilos).— Total,  £E.2,138  (£E.2,913) : 
Netherlands,  £E.l, 988  (£E.2,668) ;  other  countries,  £E.150  (£E.245). 

Preserved  Milk,  Unsweetened  (in  Packages  of  2  Kilos  or  Less)  —Total,  £E.2,138  (£E.6,718) : 
United  Kingdom,  £E. 5,647  (£E.5,543) ;   other  countries,  £E1,691  (£E.1,175). 

Preserved  Milk,  Sweetened.— Total,  £E.4,268  (£E.3,504) :  United  Kingdom,  £E2,112 
(£E.2,023);  Switzerland,  £E.1,436  (£E.1,218) ;  other  countries,  £E.720  (£E.263). 

Condensed  Milk,  Unsweetened.— -Total,  £E7,539  (£E.8,803) :  United  Kingdom,  £E.724 
(£E.857) ;  Canada,  £E.2,686  (£E.4,091) ;  Netherlands,  £E.3,242  (£E.3,096) ;  Switzerland,  £E.387 
(£E.364);  other  countries,  £E.500  (£E.195). 

Condensed  Milk,  Sweetened.— Total,  £E.14,016  (£E.12,210) :  Netherlands,  £E.3,611 
(£E.2,569);  Switzerland,  £E.7,178  (£E.6,536) ;  other  countries,  £E.3,227  (£E.2,105). 

Canned  Salmon. — Total,  £E .4,686  (£E  .4,419) :  No  details  are  given  in  Egyptian  statistics 
regarding  sources  of  supply.  It  is  reported  that,  in  1937,  imports  of  canned  salmon  originated 
entirely  in  Japan.   In  1936,  Canada  shipped  canned  salmon  to  Egypt  valued  at  £E.244. 

Canned  Sardines.— -Total,  £E.9.640  (£E.9,061>:  France,  £E.783  (£E.481) ;  Portugal, 
£E.7.148  (£E.7,651);  Spain,  £E.5  (£E.145) ;  other  countries,  including  Canada,  £E.1,704 
(£E.784). 

Bottled  Whisky.— -Total,  £E.121,034  (£E.113,671) :  United  Kingdom,  £E.120,302  (£E.112,- 
374);  and  other  countries,  £E.732  (£E.1,297).  According  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Canada's 
share  was  valued  at  £E.426  (£E.1,054)  and  was  included  in  the  figures  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is,  however,  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  Canadian  whisky  disposed  of  in 
Egypt  is  considerably  higher  than  the  above  figures  would  indicate. 

Radium. — None  was  imported  in  1937;  in  1936,  imports  were  valued  at  £E.6,809,  all 
of  which  was  credited  to  Canada. 

Leather,  Varnished,  Lacquered,  Moroccoed  or  Dyed— -Total,  £E .85,864  (£E.86,948) : 
United  Kingdom,  £E.9,405  (£E.4,816) ;  Belgium,  £E.1,775  (£E.1,978) ;  France,  £E.9,933 
(f  E.4,315) ;  Germany,  £E.l  1,024  (£E.17,576) ;  Hungary,  £E.24,082  (£E.22,252) ;  United  States, 
£E.16,583  (£E.27,019);  other  countries,  £E.13,062  (£E.5,992).  In  1936,  Canadian  patent 
leather  valued  at  £E.605  was  sold  in  Egypt,  but  none  was  received  in  1937. 

Automobile  Tires.— Total,  £E.l  15,379  (£E.107,987) :  United  Kingdom,  £E. 42.340  (£E29,811) ; 
Belgium,  £E.7,488  (£E.9,824) ;  France,  £E.5,261  (£E.14,838) ;  Germany,  £E.3,070  (£E.3,930); 
Italy.  £E.11;184  (£E.8,057) ;  United  States,  £E.30.710  (£E. 40,922) ;  other  countries,  £E.15,326 
(£E.605).  According  to  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  sales  of  Canadian  tires  and 
inner  tubes  in  Egypt  were  valued  at  £E.l  1,104  in  1937. 

Inner  Tubes  for  Automobiles.— -Total,  £E.15,185  (£E .12,882) :  United  Kingdom,  £E.5,818 
(£E.3,726);  France,  £E .1,237  (£E.2,101) ;  Italy,  £E.1,339  (£E.865) ;  United  States  £E.3,557 
(£E.4,374);  and  other  countries,  £E.3,234  (£E.1,816). 

Soft  Rubber  Articles  for  Hygiene.— -Total,  £E.12,449  (£E.13,601).  Under  this  heading, 
Canada  is  credited  with  £E.204  (£E.631),  representing  surgical  rubber  gloves. 

Newsprint.— Total,  £E.163,202  (£E .78,471) ;  Austria  £E.6,807  (£E.5,272) ;  Finland,  £E.73,976 
(£E.30,052) ;  Germany,  £E.23,680  (£E.11,131) ;  Norway,  £E.3,147  (£E.4,575) ;  Sweden,  £E.36,892 
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(£E.21,895);  other  countries,  £E.18,700  (£E.9,546).  Canada,  included  in  "other  countries," 
shipped  £E.9,063  worth  of  newsprint  to  Egypt  in  1937,  after  an  absence  of  some  years  from 
this  market. 

Socks  and  Stockings  of  Pure  Natural  Silk.— Total,  £E.27,585  (£E .24,072) :  Germany, 
£E.5,695  (£E.4,656);  Japan,  £E.751  (£E.981);  United  States,  £E.14,968  (fE.12,504) ;  other  coun- 
tries, £E.6,171  (£E.5,931).   Canada's  share  of  the  trade  was  valued  at  £E.2,841  (£E.3,178). 

Socks  and  Stockings,  over  10  per  cent  Natural  Silk,  Mixed  with  Other  Materials. — Total. 
£E.8,302  (£E.9,722);  Germany,  £E.1,651  (£E.1,431);  United  States,  £E.2,450  (£E.2,912) ; 
other  countries,  £E.4,201  (£E.5,379) ;  Canada's  shipments  were  valued  at  £E.1,106  (£E.1,569). 

Underclothing  of  Cotton.— Total,  £E.13,600  (£E.12,265) :  United  Kingdom,  £E.2,569 
(£E.3,348);  Czechoslovakia,  £E.4,180  (£E.2,728) ;  France,  £E.1.864  (£E.1,777);  Germany, 
£E.1,163  (£E.1,648);  other  countries,  £E.3,824  (£E.2,764).  Canadian  underclothing  of  cotton 
imported  into  Egypt  was  valued  at  £E.107  (£E.126). 

Asbestos  Manufactures. — Total,  £E.5,858  (fE.4,065).  Canada's  share  in  this  trade  was 
£E.133  (£E.102). 

Cower  Wires,  Rolled.— Total,  £E.18,147  (£E.17,626).  Apparently  a  new  development, 
sales  of  this  commodity  by  the  Dominion  amounted  to  £E.94  in  1937. 

Automobile  Batteries.— Total,  £E.30,788  (£E .24,160) :  United  Kingdom,  £E.15,584 
(£E.9,699);  Germany,  £E.6,777  (£E.4,467) ;  Italy,  £E.550  (£E.211) ;  United  States,  £E.4,233 
(£E.5,518);  other  countries,  £E.3.644  (£E.4,265).  Canadian  batteries  sold  in  Egypt  were 
valued  at  £E. 1,890  (£E. 1,396). 

Timber. — Total  imports  of  timber,  squared  or  sawn,  over  50  m.m.  fileri,  over  50  m.m. 
not  fileri,  over  35  m.m.  up  to  50  m.m.,  over  15  m.m.  up  to  35  m.m.,  and  15  m.m.  or  less, 
£E.1,172,496  (£E.951,798).  Sources  of  supply,  in  order  of  importance  were  Roumania,  Russia, 
Finland,  etc.  Canada  participated  in  the  trade  to  the  extent  of  £E.841  in  1936  but  not  at 
all  in  1937. 

Railway  keepers.— Total,  £E.111,906  (£E.211,067) :  Turkey,  £E.13,971  (£E .33,702) ;  other 
countries,  including  Australia,  Indo-China,  etc.,  £E.97,935  (£E.177,365).  Canada  had  no  share 
in  this  trade  during  the  past  two  years. 

Paper  and  Board  of  Pressed  Fibres. — Total,  £E.292  (£E.434).  Canada's  portion  was 
£E.106  (£E.125). 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Accessories. — Total,  £E.119,842  (£E.91,602).  Canada's  sales  were 
valued  at  £E.97  in  1937. 

Trade  Prospects  for  1938 

Egypt's  foreign  trade  shows  signs  of  declining  in  1938.  According  to  official 
statistics  for  the  month  of  January  alone  the  decrease  in  value  of  cotton  exported 
amounted  to  over  £E. 1,500,000.  This  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  present  world 
conditions,  and  to  the  fall  in  price  of  Egyptian  cotton.  Trade  with  Japan  has 
been  seriously  affected.  Spain,  which  once  took  over  20,000  bales  of  Egyptian 
cotton  annually,  has  ceased  importing,  while  English  and  United  States  spinners 
are  purchasing  from  sources  supplying  cheaper  material. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  MEXICO 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  in  Mexican  pesos;  3-60  pesos  equal  U.SJl  at  normal  rate  of  exchange. 
One  kilogram  equals  2*2  pounds) 

Mexico  City,  May  2,  1938. — Statistics  relating  to  Mexico's  import  trade  for 
the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1937,  are  now  available,  but  it  will  be 
well  on  into  the  latter  half  of  the  current  year  before  complete  detailed  figures 
covering  the  country's  trade  for  the  twelve-month  period  are  published. 

The  information  available  shows  that  for  the  period  under  review  imports 
were  valued  at  $455,670,551,  an  increase  of  $119,823,475  over  the  figure  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1936  when  the  value  was  $335,847,076. 

Canada  is  credited  with  having  supplied  in  the  nine  months  referred  to 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $4,884,473  as  compared  with  $3,786,816  in  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1936,  an  increase  of  $1,097,657. 
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Distribution  by  Countries 

As  usual,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  furnishing 
goods  to  the  value  of  $290,541,520  as  compared  with  $198,645,937  in  the  cor- 
responding previous  nine  months,  an  increase  of  $91,895,583.  Germany  was  the 
second  most  important  source,  being  credited  with  $70,664,633  as  against  $51,- 
164,725,  a  gain  of  $19,499,908.  Great  Britain  is  in  third  place  with  $22,053,927 
as  against  $17,235,697  in  the  previous  corresponding  nine  months,  an  increase 
of  $4,418,230,  followed  by  France,  $15,026,186  as  against  $12,551,667,  an 
increase  of  $2,474,519.  Japan  supplied  merchandise  valued  at  $7,946,174  during 
the  period  under  review,  a  gain  of  $2,523,824  over  the  previous  similar  period 
when  she  supplied  $5,422,350.  Belgium  followed  with  $4,840,274  as  against 
$4,689,336,  a  gain  of  $150,938.  Italy  increased  her  share  of  the  market  by 
$3,564,857,  having  supplied  to  a  value  of  $4,675,227  as  against  $1,110,364  in 
1936.  Netherlands'  share  was  $4,558,363  as  against  $4,129,805,  a  gain  of  $428,- 
558,  and  Czechoslovakia's  $2,173,626  as  compared  with  $1,695,385,  an  increase 
of  $478,241.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Spain  showed  a  falling  off  of 
$15,300,986,  the  figure  being  $2,091,685  as  compared  with  $17,392,671  in  the 
corresponding  nine  months  of  1936. 

Imports  from  Australia  for  the  nine  months  totalled  $1,632,845,  an  increase 
of  $848,053  over  1936  when  they  were  valued  at  $784,792.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  from  British  India  decreased  by  $118,179,  the  values  being  $423,754  in 
1937  and  $541,933  in  1936. 

Sweden  supplied  merchandise  valued  at  $6,042,019  in  the  nine-month  period 
of  1937,  an  increase  of  $2,640,596  over  the  1936  period  when  the  figures  were 
$3,401,423.  Switzerland  likewise  showed  an  increase  for  the  same  period  of 
$1,727,773,  the  respective  values  being  $6,278,002  and  $4,550,229.  An  increase 
of  $718,262  is  credited  to  Poland,  that  country  having  supplied  merchandise 
valued  at  $1,211,730  and  $493,468  for  the  respective  periods.  Imports  from 
Norway  are  given  as  $826,436  for  the  nine-month  period  of  1937  as  compared 
with  $493,847  in  1936,  a  gain  of  $332,589. 

Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  of  interest  to 
Canada,  by  commodities,  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1937,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year: — 


Imports  into  Mexico, 

January  to 

September, 

1936  and  1937 

Quantity 

Value 

Jan.-Sept., 

Jan.-Sept., 

Jan.-Sept., 

Jan.-Sept.. 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

455.670,551 

335,847,076 

Oats  

210,431 

130,790 

64,238 

41,341 

32,049 

34,849 

32,745 

35,726 

Preserves,  vegetable  

505,720 

446,832 

450,079 

432,651 

46,918 

38,620 

24,011 

19,551 

177,190 

126,165 

376,776 

197,382 

Condensed  and  powdered  milk 

459,709 

236,127 

324,295 

197,382 

Hog  and  compound  lard.  .  . . 

1,668,069 

271,005 

1,623,132 

244,086 

Preserved  fish  and  shell  fish.  . 

742,259 

579,628 

747,969 

703,892 

371.549 

302,154 

538,394 

418,561 

3,342.745 

6,531,882 

775,796 

370.255 

41.863,060 

21,032,976 

11,258,080 

3,784,304 

Pine  and  spruce  lumber  .  . 

22,057.413 

11,932,860 

2,008,223 

1,191,008 

4,512,362 

1,639,486 

1,872,077 

518,855 

Powdered  and  sheet  zinc.  .. 

679,057 

552,297 

530,435 

354,837 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases. . 

12,626,900 

8,077,405 

3,372,993 

2,267,316 

4,264.611 

3,467,814 

10,389,721 

8,658,487 

462,541 

324,368 

400,815 

285,872 

Natural  fruit  essences  

22,055 

7,503 

268,564 

134,094 

Vegetable  tanning  extracts  .  . 

1,779,422 

1,368,046 

606.926 

410,184 
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Imports  into  Mexico — Concluded 


Quantity 
Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 
1937  1936 
Kilos  Kilos 

Animal  greases  n.o.p   3,870,000  1,171,053 

Hard  plywood   98567  79,501 

Babbit  metal   37,706  24,663 

Paper  and  cardboard,  unmanu- 
factured   15,473,724 

Pulp   26.514,257 

Tanned  leather   158,042 

Chemical  fertilizers   227,126 

Ploughs   35,016 

Agricultural  implements  . .  . .  1,484,511 

Agricultural  machinery  . .    .  .  5,219 

Tractors   694 

Seeds   476,461 

Leather  belting   40,383 

Packing   134.666 

Electric  motors   13,842 

Installations  of  machinery  . .  4,469,106 

Adding  machines   4,747 

Textile  machines   933,240 

Sewing  machines   39,813 

Typewriters   18,707 

Printing  machines   192,629 

Automobiles   10,107 

Auto  trucks   10,166 

Bicycles  and  motorcycles  ....  27,372 

Automobile  chassis   1,003 

Auto  tires   201,096 

Railway  supplies   9,939,090 

Automobile  engines  and  repair 

parts   833.408 

Copper  wire,  naked   132.464 

Insulated  common  metal  wire  415,502 

Radio  receivers   73,179 

Ready-made  paints  and  var- 
nishes   1,026,150  640,210 

Mineral   colours,  unmanufac- 
tured   290,649  218,498 

Coal  tar  colours,  powdered  or 

in  crystals   789,962 

Medical  capsules,  pills,  etc.  .  .  164,551 

Printed  books   332,735 

Newsprint   22,199,751 

Felt  hats   65,707 


Value 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept. 


14,772,738 
19,989,956 
125,979 
287,055 
1,050,544 
1,719,579 
804,921 
315 
345,145 
27,200 
126,346 
748,245 
3,457,565 
36,472 
2,182,436 
1,081,205 
141,807 
108,157 
7,270 
5,651 
13,206 
1,015 
151,293 
3,589,006 

573,423 
93,960 
576.665 
426,229 


777,073 
120,407 
346.712 
13,024,245 
43,122 


1937 
Pesos 
1,426,082 
89,914 
128,316 

4,693,261 
4,669,832 
4,004.379 
42,564 
1,304,505 
1,752,535 
643,152 
3,883,707 
537,162 
387,513 
498,190 
1,922,670 
4,157,408 
1,254,744 
1,036,835 
4,451,414 
2,702,307 
487,017 
22,899,519 
23,960,634 
1,909,627 
4,927,313 
606,136 
1,579,462 

2,346,919 
217,575 
631.499 

5,721,947 

1.308,875 

528,226 

4,576.352 
4,188,099 
1,038,212 
3,609,019 
847,864 


1936 
Pesos 
456,185 
48,476 
73,613 

4,076,298 
2,812,290 
2,799,696 
50,188 
941,100 
2,007,114 
821.941 
1,818,091 
358,496 
268,886 
452,724 
1,690,068 
3,131,423 
1,261,485 
2,136,628 
3,285,544 
1,845,225 
582,904 
18,172,311 
14,602,423 
779,975 
2,528,293 
411,659 
677,013 

1,850,717 
118,687 
670,296 

3,00'8,997 

861,045 

357,350 

3,539,474 
3,139,424 
1,087,413 
1,840,441 
536.109 


Principal  Imports  from  Various  Countries 

In  analysing  the  imports  by  countries,  the  details  of  Canadian  products 
imported  for  consumption  are  not  given. 

From  the  United  States  the  largest  item  was  copra,  amounting  to  42,547,800 
kilos  ($11,175,489)  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1937,  as  compared 
with  6,713,459  kilos  ($1,232,420)  in  the  corresponding  previous' period.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  was  not  entirely  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Other  large 
items  imported  from  the  United  States  were:  iron  and  steel  pipes,  26,163,256 
kilos  ($8,069,018)  as  compared  with  10,317,446  kilos  ($3,590,944) ;  caustic  soda, 
15,559.785  kilos  ($1,841,271)  as  against  11,196,771  kilos  ($1,814,796);  alkaline 
cyanides,  5,252,127  kilos  ($1,573,627)  and  11,196,771  kilos  ($920,771). 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  were  composed  principally  of  iron  and  steel 
sheets,  and  amounted  to  4,448,986  kilos  ($850,921)  as  compared  to  3,091,447 
kilos  ($523,172)  in  the  1936  period;  and  tinplate,  1,124,301  kilos  ($388,714)  as 
against  444,678  kilos  ($181,374).  Other  large  items  of  import  from  Great 
Britain  were  jute,  which  undoubtedly  was  of  Indian  origin;  cotton  textiles; 
carded  wool;  and  caustic  soda. 

Germany  supplied  principally  iron  or  steel  piping,  amounting  in  the  1937 
period  to  23,974,659  kilos  ($5,576,985)  as  compared  with  12,422,148  kilos  ($3,- 
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173,402) ;  hand  tools,  2,095,135  kilos  ($2,581,568)  as  compared  with  2,246,009 
kilos  ($2,510,984) ;  and  paints  and  varnishes,  1,201,996  kilos  ($3,209,226)  as 
against  1,183,087  kilos  ($3,016,384).  Other  large  items  of  import  from  Germany 
were  common  metal  cable,  plants  of  machinery,  cotton  hosiery,  malt,  and  hops. 

Imports  from  France  were  composed  principally  of  wines  and  liqueurs,  which 
for  the  1937  period  amounted  to  1,038,285  kilos  ($1,628,670),  a  considerable 
increase  in  quantity  over  the  corresponding  previous  period  when  imports  were 
616,235  kilos  ($1,525,722).  Carded  wool,  plain  glass,  pharmaceutical  products, 
artificial  silks,  and  textiles  were  the  other  principal  commodities  purchased  from 
France. 

Similarly,  imports  from  Spain  were  principally  wines  and  liqueurs,  olives, 
preserved  fish  and  similar  items,  all  of  which  were  much  lower  in  quantity  and 
value  than  in  the  preceding  period. 

Like  Germany,  the  Netherlands  was  a  source  of  supply  for  iron  or  steel 
piping,  starch  for  industrial  purposes,  cheese,  and  linseed  oil;  Switzerland  sup- 
plied principally  artificial  silk,  paints  and  varnishes;  while  from  Belgium, 
according  to  Mexican  statistics,  the  largest  import,  was  plain  glass. 

Imports  from  Sweden  consisted  principally  of  cellulose  pulp,  amounting  to 
17,867,221  kilos  ($3,102,415)  as  compared  with  12,171,960  kilos  ($1,633,818). 

Japan  contributed  principally  artificial  silk  amounting  to  1,501,690  kilos 
($2,998,208)  as  compared  with  1,246,659  kilos  ($1,883,539) ;  hydrated  animal 
greases,  1,134,471  kilos  ($372,088)  and  480,711  kilos  ($150,396)  in  the  respec- 
tive periods.  Other  items  imported  from  that  country  were  shell  buttons,  brushes, 
pencils  and  leads,  celluloid  articles,  bushings,  fuses,  and  rosettes  for  electrical 
installations. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Eire— United   Kingdom   Trade  Agreement 

JAMES  CORMACK,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Dublin,  April  27,  1938. — The  benefits  accorded  to  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Eire-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement,  signed  in  London  on 
April  25  (referred  to  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal) 
accrue  to  Canada  under  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  of  August  20,  1930, 
between  Canada  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  In  the  new  agreement,  briefly  stated, 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  undertaken  that  the  penal  import 
duties  on  Irish  goods,  imposed  to  collect  the  withheld  Land  Annuities  payments, 
are  to  be  abolished  on  payment  this  year  by  Eire  of  a  lump  sum  of  £10,000,000, 
or  roughly  10  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  claim.  Other  minor  payments  and 
adjustments  to  be  made  are  reserved.  British  fisheries  and  agriculture  are  to  be 
protected,  according  to  the  presently  recognized  government  policy  of  "  orderly 
marketing  "  and  in  consultation  between  the  two  Governments. 

Eire  agrees  to  withdraw  export  bounties  and  subsidies  and  to  abolish  the 
"economic  war"  emergency  duties  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imports  of  cer- 
tain United  Kingdom  goods,  to  reduce  and  abolish  duties  on  certain  other  British 
goods,  maintain  existing  preferences,  give  special  preferences  on  United  King- 
dom agricultural  goods  as  per  schedule,  impose  new  duties  on  certain  foreign 
silks,  and  to  extend  certain  quota  quantities,  all  to  such  a  level  as  to  "  give  to 
United  Kingdom  producers  and  manufacturers  full  opportunity  of  reasonable 
competition,  while  affording  to  Eire  industries  adequate  protection." 

Article  18  of  the  agreement  reads  as  follows: — 

Should  either  Government  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  objects  of  this  agreement  are 
not  being  attained  in  any  particular  respect,  or  that  a  change  of  circumstances  necessitates  a 
variation  in  its  terms,  the  other  Government,  upon  receiving  a  notification  to  that  effect,  will 
enter  immediately  into  consultation  with  the  first  Government,  and  both  Governments  will 
use  every  endeavour  to  find  an  equitable  solution  of  the  matter. 
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Dumping  duties  may  be  imposed.  The  rate  of  British  preference  on  new 
or  altered  duties  shall  be  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  ordinary  rate  or  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  the  greater.  To  this  end,  the  Prices  Commission 
•  (appointed  by  the  Government) ,  now  functioning,  will  review  these  duties  and 
restrictions.  United  Kingdom  producers  and  manufacturers  have  full  rights  of 
audience  with  the  commission  when  considering  pertinent  matters. 

Several  items  are  dealt  with  in  the  agreement  specifically,  as  follows,  and 
altl  refer  to  Empire  goods  only: — 

(a)  The  previous  minimum  customs  duty  of  2s.  6d.  on  imported  goods  has 
been  reduced  to  Is. 

(b)  The  stamp  duty  on  customs  entries  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  package  duty  is  now  not  to  exceed  Id.  per  pound  or  per  pint. 

(d)  The  post  office  delivery  charge  of  6d.  per  parcel  is  abolished. 

(e)  No  package  duty  is  now  payable  on  goods  imported  for  personal  use, 
imported  as  gifts,  or  imported  by  post,  if  not  made  up  of  internal 
packages  and,  if  so  made  up,  of  not  more  than  six. 

COAL 

British  coal,  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel  are  a  special  item  and  enter  duty 
free.  A  new  duty  of  3s.  per  ton  is  to  be  imposed  on  such  foreign  goods  as  against 
the  restrictive  limit  of  1,000  tons  of  foreign  coal  formerly  permitted  import. 

AUTOMOBILE  PARTS 

Regarding  the  quotas  on  aggregates  of  parts  for  motor  bodies,  chassis, 
and  vehicles,  which  are  to  be  extended,  the  increased  quotas  are  apparently 
designed  to  assist  local  assemblers  of  inexpensive  cars  in  assembling  in  Eire 
new  cars  fitted  with  springs,  plugs,  bulbs,  etc. 

FISH 

The  duties  on  fish,  kippered  or  smoked  (formerly  2d.  per  pound)  and 
filleted  (3d.  per  pound) ,  have  been  abolished,  but  provision  is  made  for  limiting 
the  quantities  of  imports  on  agreement  between  both  Governments.  Fresh  or 
frozen  fish  are  still  free. 

FOREIGN  SILK 

Silik  woven  piece-goods,  formerly  free  of  duty,  came  mostly  from  Japan. 
The  items  and  duties  are  as  follows: — 

British 

Full  Duty  Preferential 
Woven  piece-goods  wholly  or  mainly  of  silk,  of  a  value  not  Is.  per  sq.  yd.  or 

exceding  Is.  6d.  per  square  yard   Is.  6d.  per  sq.  yd.     10%  ad  valorem, 

whichever  is  the 
greater. 

Woven  piece-goods  wholly  or  mainly  of  artificial  silk,  of 

a  value  not  exceding  Is.  3d.  per  square  yard   8d.  per  sq.  yd.  5Jd.  or  10% 

ad  valorem, 
whichever  is  the 
greater. 

FREE  ENTRY 

The  goods  listed  in  a  6-page  schedule,  which  are  at  present  free  of  customs 
duty  and  of  quota  regulation,  will  continue  to  be  free  of  all  except  package  duty. 

Certain  products  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  but  may  be  subject  to 
restrictions  if  imports  adversely  affect  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Government 
of  Eire.  Duties,  however,  may  be  imposed  by  agreement,  in  which  case  the 
amount  of  preference  shall  also  be  agreed  upon.  This  list  includes,  among  other 
items,  the  following: — 

Bacon  and  hams;  fish,  fresh;  fish,  filleted  and  parts;  fish,  kippered  or  smoked;  seed 
oats;  seed  wheat;  wheat  and  barley  in  grain;  malted  barley;  certain  specified  feeding  stuffs 
for  animals;  apples,  raw;  plums,  raw;  pulp  or  juice  of  apples,  plums  (including  damsons, 
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prunes,  and  greengages),  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries  (including  loganberries),  currants, 
and  gooseberries;  dried  peas,  grass  seeds;  several  specified  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  bushes, 
plants,  and  roots. 

The  following  commodities  formerly  dutiable,  or  prohibited,  are  now  to  be' 
admitted  free  of  duty: — 

Live  cattle;  live  sheep  and  lambs;  live  poultry,  which  are  domestic  fowls,,  turkeys,  and 
guinea  fowls;  ducks,  geese,  game  and  other  live  birds;  poultry,  dead;  rabbits  and  hares, 
dead;  milk,  whole,  fresh;  eggs  in  shell;  wheat  offals;  pears,  raw;  rose  stocks. 


DUTIES  TO  BE  REDUCED 

The  following  goods  formerly  subject  to  licence,  import  quota,  and  import 
duty,  are  to  be  the  subject  of  revision  by  the  Prices  Commission  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  import  quotas,  but  the  other  restrictions  are  not  affected: — 

Motor  cars  (completely  assembled);  assembled  motor  car  chassis;  assembled  motor  car 
bodies;  assembled  motor  car  shells;  motor  car  assemblies,  commonly  known  as  balloons; 
motor  cycles  (completely  assembled);  tires  and  tubes;  sparking  plugs;  cement;  flour  and 
bread. 

REDUCED  DUTIES 

The  duties  on  the  goods  listed  hereunder  are  not  to  exceed  the  rates  given. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Government  of  Eire  reserves  the  right  to 
impose  quotas,  after  consulting  the  United  Kingdom,  if  imports  thereof  "endanger 
the  prospects  of  success  "  of  local  industries: — 

Rate  of  Duty 

Jams,  marmalades  and  fruit  jellies   4d.  per  lb. 

Biscuits,  not  containing  cocoa,  not  sweetened   3d.  per  lb. 

Not  subject  to 
prohibition. 

Biscuits,  not  containing  cocoa,  sweetened   3|d.  per  lb. 

Not  subject  to 
prohibition. 

Confectionery  (other  than  biscuits,  jams,  marmalades  and  fruit  jellies)  made 
from  or  containing  sugar  or  other  sweetening  matter  and  not  containing 

cocoa  ,   6d.  per  lb. 

Linen  piece-goods   20%  ad  valorem 

Handkerchiefs  made  wholly  of  linen   30%  ad  valorem 

Articles  made  wholly  of  linen  which  are  suitable  for  personal,  domestic,  or 
household  use  and  are  not  articles  of  personal  clothing  or  wearing 

apparel  and  are  not  otherwise  liable  to  duty   25%  ad  valorem 

Articles  which  are  ply  yarns  and  are  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  flax   Free 

Thread  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  flax   40%  ad  valorem 

Shirts   30%  ad  valorem 

or  Is.  per  article, 
whichever  is  the 
greater. 

Shirt  collars   30  %  ad  valorem 

or  2d.  per  article, 
whichever  is  the 
greater. 

Articles  of  personal  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  of  the  following  descriptions 
which  are  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  wool  and  which  are  wholly  or 
mainly  knitted  or  which  are  made  of  knitted  fabric:  — 

(a)  Hose  and  half-hose  ] 

(&)  Undergarments  (excluding  shirts  and  collars)  J-  331%  ad  valorem 

(c)  Cardigans,  pullovers,  jerseys,  blouses  and  similar  articles..  ..J 

{d)  Gloves   25%  ad  valorem 

Blankets  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  wool   25%  ad  valorem 

Cord,  rope  and  twine   33%  %  ad  valorem 

Certain  manufactured  articles  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  wood   33<J%  ad  valorem 

Bags  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  paper   25%  ad  valorem 

Certain  boxes,  cartons  and  similar  articles  which  are  made  wholly  or  mainly 
of  paper  or  of  cardboard,  pasteboard,  millboard,  strawboard,  or  similar 

material   25%  ad  valorem 

Certain  manilla,  packing  or  wrapping  paper,  unprinted   33g%  ad  valorem 

Paper  stationery  (as  defined)   25%  ad  valorem 
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The  following  goods  are  to  be  subject  to  similar  restrictions  as  are  those 
mentioned,  but,  if  the  control  of  imports  by  quota  restriction  be  abolished,  the 
Prices  Commission  shall  recommend  the  amount  of  higher  duty  rates  to  be 
substituted  by  way  of  protection: — 


Certain  woven  tissues  made  wholly  or  partly  of  wool: — 

(a)  Of  a  value  exceeding  Is.  3d.  per  square  yard   15%  ad  valorem 

(6)  Of  a  value  not  exceding  Is.  3d.  per  square  yard   10%  ad  valorem 

Boots  and  shoes  of  which  the  upper  is  wholly  or  mainly  of  leather  and  skin, 

or  either  of  these   20%  ad  valorem 

Soap,  soap  powders  and  substitutes   15%  ad  valorem 

Candles,  including  tapers  and  nightlights   10%  ad  valorem 


Jamaica 

RE-ENACTMENT  OF  PACKAGE  TAX  LAW 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  writes  that 
the  Jamaican  Package  Tax  Law  has  been  re-enacted  for  one  year  as  from 
April  1,  1938,  in  the  same  terms  as  the  law  that  expired  on  March  31.  It  pro- 
vides, with  certain  exceptions,  a  tax  of  Is.  on  packages  imported  into  the  island. 

Among  the  articles  which  have  been  exempted  from  the  application  of  the 
Package  Tax  Law  are: — 

All  bags  and  sacks  of  fibre  and  containers  of  metal,  glass,  or  cardboard  or  waxed  paper 
imported  for  putting  up  or  containing  island  agricultural  produce ;  fuel  oil,  not  in  drums ; 
passengers'  baggage;  parcels  received  via  parcels  post;  rails,  fish  plates,  dog  spikes,  and 
fish  bolts  for  railways  and  tramways;  poppies  imported  in  connection  with  Poppy  T>ay; 
seed  potatoes  imported  by  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society;  fertilizers;  machinery  and 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  or  preparing  for  market  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
island;  puncheon  heads  and  staves;  puncheon  hoop-iron  cut  to  necessary  lengths;  all 
casks  and  tins,  cases  and  their  parts,  orange  box  shooks  in  bundles  of  sides,  ends,  and 
centres,  and  wrapping  paper  used  for  putting  up  agricultural  products  of  the  island;  honey 
barrel  shooks;  kerosene  oil;  condensed  milk;  salt;  spades,  shovels,  and  forks;  cutlasses; 
iron,  unmanufactured;  and  coal. 

Jamaica 

IMPORT  OF  SECOND-HAND  BOOTS  AND  CLOTHING  PROHIBITED 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1784 
(April  9.  1938) ,  page  534,  concerning  the  prohibition  of  imports  of  second-hand 
boots  and  shoes  and  second-hand  clothing  into  Jamaica,  other  than  those  con- 
tained in  passengers'  personal  effects,  a  proclamation  of  April  1,  1938,  modifies 
this  prohibition  by  allowing  the  importation  of  second-hand  boots  and  shoes 
and  second-hand  clothing  not  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  sale  and  those  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  adequate  disinfection  issued  by  the  health  authorities 
of  the  country  of  export  and  bearing  their  official  stamp. 

India 

IMPORTATION  BY  PARCEL  POST 

A  notice  of  April  14,  1938,  issued  by  G.  N.  Bower,  Collector  of  Customs, 
Calcutta,  states  that  the  bringing  of  dutiable  goods  into  British  India  by  post 
is  prohibited  otherwise  than  in  a  letter,  packet,  or  parcel  complying  with  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  such  letter  or  packet  shall  (a)  bear  on  the  front  a 
declaration  stating  the  nature,  weight,  and  value  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
or  packet,  or  (6)  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  as  aforesaid  either  enclosed 
therein  or  fastened  to  the  outside  by  a  string  tied  crosswise,  and  shall  in  the 
former  case  bear  on  the  front  a  label  indicating  that  the  letter  or  packet  may 
be  opened  for  customs  examination;  (2)  such  parcel  shall  comply  with  clause 
(a)  of  condition  (1)  except  when  the  declaration  referred  to  therein  is  sent 
separately  attached  to  the  parcel  bills;  and  (3)  the  customs  collector  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  nature,  weight,  and  value  of  the  contents  of  such  letter, 
packet,  or  parcel  are  correctly  stated  in  the  declaration. 
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Belgium 

DUTY  ON  LINSEED  OIL 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  reports 
under  date  May  3  that  a  Belgian  Royal  Decree,  dated  April  18,  provides  that, 
beginning  May  1,  1938,  unrefined  linseed  oil  imported  into  Belgium,  which  was 
previously  dutiable  at  17-30  francs  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight,  will  become  duti- 
able at  the  same  rate  as  refined  linseed  oil,  namely,  34-50  francs  per  100  kilos, 
gross  weight.  Expressed  in  Canadian  currency,  the  increase  is  from  $0.25  to 
$0.50  per  100  pounds,  gross  weight. 

Mexico 

TARIFF  CHANGES 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  May  3,  1938,  that  with  reference  to  the  increases  made  in  the 
Mexican  tariff  by  a  decree  effective  January  21  last  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1775:  February  5,  1938,  page  184),  and  which  provided  for 
a  lower  scale  of  duties  effective  from  May  1,  1938,  these  latter  duties  came  into 
effect  on  that  date  as  decreed  and  are  now  appliable  to  all  items  which  they 
cover. 

Republic  of  Honduras 

MINIMUM  TARIFF  EXTENDED  TO  CANADA 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1776 
(February  12,  1938) ,  page  218,  Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Mexico  City,  writes  that  a  decree  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  effective 
March  24,  1938,  extends  the  minimum  tariff  to  imports  from  Canada. 

Japan 

TARIFF  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Tokyo,  advises 
under  date  April  5,  that  the  Japanese  Government,  with  effect  from  April  1, 
1938,  has  abolished  the  duty  on  "  benimatsu  "  (a  species  of  pine  coming  chiefly 
from  Manchukuo).  Logs  of  this  species  were  formerly  dutiable  at  3-64  yen  per 
cubic  metre  ($2.50  per  M  feet).  Other  goods  made  free  of  duty  are  rabbit 
wool  for  hat  making  (former  rate  40  per  cent  ad  valorem)  and  catalyzers  con- 
taining iron  or  its  compounds  (former  rate  20  per  cent  ad  valorem).  The  tariff 
on  cash  registers,  calculating  machines  and  the  like  has  been  increased  from  25 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  455,  Mangahao  Scheme:  110  kv.  outdoor  steelwork 
and  switchgear  for  use  on  a  3-phase  50-cycle,  110-kv.  system,  supplied  with  power  from  inter- 
connected water-power  stations  (tenders  close  August  30,  1938). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  16,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  May  16.  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  9,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate : — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Koruna 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece   .Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Yugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania. .  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 
Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 

May  9  May  16 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


.  1407 
.1001 

$  .  l  oyz 

d?     *i  one 

$  .  Inyo 

TZ 
4 

.0072 

.0126 

.0126 

6 

.  0296 

.  0350 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.  2235 

.2234 

4 

.0252 

.  0221 

.0222 

4 

.0392 

.  0282 

.  0281 

2| 

.2382 

.  4044 

.  4048 

4 

4 . 8666 

5 . 0075 

5.0050 

2 

.0130 

.  009 1 

.0092 

6 

.4020 

.5571 

.  5575 

2 

.1749 

.  3000 

.  3004 

4 

Unofficial 

.  iyyu 

.  1994 

.0526 

.0529 

.  0530 

4J 

.0176 

.  0234 

.0235 

5 

.  2680 

.  ZD  1  / 

.  2514 

3£ 

.  1122 

.  1898 

.  1899 

4£ 

.0442 

.  U4ol 

.  0453 

4-4J 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

4i 

.  1930 

n  Kin 
.0579 

.0595 

5 

.2680 

1  KO  1 

.  Zool 

.  2580 

2J 

.1930 

.2298 

li 

1 .0000 

1 . UvoZ 

L  .  U  Ira  1 

1 

.4985 

.2292 

.  2263 

3 

1 . 0000 

1  .  UU04 

1  .UiU74 

.0392 

.  UZoZ 

.0281 

4.8666 

5.0175 

5.0150 

.0392 

.0282 

.0281 

— 

1.0138 

1 . 0367 

1 . 0343 

— 

.4245 

.  3338 

3| 

Tin  ATT1P1  51  1 

.  2625 

2626 

.1196 

!0589 

.'0590 

1.0138 

1.0367 

1.0343 

.1217 

.  0520 

.0521 

Unofficial 

.  0402 

.0403 

.9733 

.5568 

.5593 

4 

.2800 

.2415 

.2420 

6 

.1930 

.3019 

.3024 

1.0342 

.6587 

.6586 

4.8666 

5.0012 

4.9985 

4.9431 

5.1319 

5.1312 

.2468 

.2259 

.3110 

.3101 

.3650 

.3737 

.3736 

3 

.4985 

.2919 

.2916 

3. 

.4020 

.5572 

.5577 

.4424 

.  4587 
.5794 

.4587 
.5791 

.5678 

4.8666 

3.9975 

4.0037 

3 

4.8666 

4.0381 

4.0362 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Montreal  premiums  on  New  York  funds  have  recently  risen  sharply  to  the  highest 
levels  reached  since  the  closing  months  of  1935.  This  movement  commenced  on  May  7 
and  continued  almost  without  interruption  until  the  16th.  During  that  interval  premiums 
advanced  from  H  to  H  of  1  per  cent.  Sterling  held  steadily  between  $5  and  $5.01 
throughout  the  second  week  of  May,  while  French  francs  dropped  back  to  2-8126  cents  on 
the  16th,  after  remaining  close  to  2-82  cents  for  the  week  preceding.  Belgas  were  depressed 
moderately  following  the  resignation  of  the  Belgian  Ministry,  with  the  future  of  the  Belga 
remaining  in  doubt. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N3.  Brantford,  Ont.  St.  Boniface.  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  '  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St,  Mary's,  Ont. 

Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  On t. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — 

Colours  for  the  Paint  Trade  

Ammonium  Sulphate  

Wooden  Easter  Eggs  (Hollow).. 

Handles,  Broom  and  Mop  

Matchpaper  (Blue  and  Green) . . 

Canvas  

Fire-proofed  Carbons  for  Polish 
ing,  Engraving,  etc  


319 
320 
321 

322 
323 
324 

325 


Melbourne,  Australia 

Shanghai,  China  

London,  England 
London,  England 

Hongkong  

Melbourne,  Australia 

Paris,  France  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  27;  Duchess  of  York,  June  3;  Montclare,  June 
3;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  10;  Duchess  of  Bedford.  June  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  June  3;  Andania,  June  17 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Svanefjell,  June  4;  a 
steamer,  June  25 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  May  27;  Beaverford.  June  3;  Beaverbrae,  June  10;  Beaver- 
hill,  June  17;  Beaverburn,  June  24— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  May  27;  Ascania,  June 
3;  Ausonia,  June  10;  Alaunia.  June  17 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Carmelfjell.  June  f; 
Tindefjell,  June  15;   Ravnefjell,  June  29— all  Fjell  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  May  26;  Manchester  Commerce,,  June  2;  Man- 
chester City,  June  9;  Manchester  Citizen.  June  16;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  23;  Man- 
chester Division,  June  30 — all  Manchester  Line;  Svanefjell,  June  4;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both 
Fjeil  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  3  and  July  2. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  June  4;  Dako- 
tian,  June  22;  Norwegian,  July  8 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Boston  City, 
May  26;  Bristol  City,  June  13;  New  York  City,  June  30 — all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion 
Lines. 

To  Glasgow.  — Athenia,  May  28  and  June  24;  Sulairia,  June  3;  Letitia,  June  10;  Delilian, 
June  17 — all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  May  25;  Cairnross,  June  1;  Cairnvalona,  June  8; 
Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  June  15;    Cairnesk,  June  29 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bassano,  June  11;  Consuelo,  June  28 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  28  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork 
and  Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverbrae,  June  10;  Beaverford,  July  8 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen);  Bochum,  Hamburg-American  Line,  June  3;  Memel,  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  July  1. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingjors. — Korsholm,  May  25;  Lagaholm,  June  16 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Svanefjell,  June  4;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  May  27  and  July  1;  Beaverford,  June  3;  Beaver- 
hill,  June  17;  Beaverburn,  June  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Hada 
County,  June  2;  Brant  County  (calls  at  Dunkirk  but  not  at  Havre),  June  19;  August,  July 
7 — all  County  Line;  Carmelfjell,  June  1;  Tindefjell,  June  15;  Ravnefjell,,  June  29 — all 
Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Flint  2  (also  calls  at  Dunkirk),  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  2;  Lista, 
June  22;  Grey  County  (also  calls  at  Bordeaux),  June  30 — all  County  Line;  Carmelfjell, 
June  1;  Tindefjell,  June  15;  Ravnefjell,  June  29 — all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Olmo,  May  25;  Capo  Noli,  June  14 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Bencas  (also  calls  at  Harbor  Grace,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port 
Union  and  Bonavista),  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  May  27;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd..  June  3  and  17  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — Gaspesia,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  1,  15  and  29. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  26;  Cornwallis, 
June  9;  Chomedy,  June  23 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  JCingslon  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  May  25;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  June  3;  Lady  Rodney,  June  8;  Cavelier,  June  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lundby,  June  3;  Maud,  June  17 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Loch  Dee,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  June  1  (also  calls  at  Santos 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Hankow,  May  30;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  Newcastle),  June  30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will 
also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor  (also  calls  at 
Bluff),  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line,  June  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — New  Texas  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  May  25;  Cochrane,  June  12 — both  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Hereford,  May  26;  City  of  Florence,  June  11 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Straits  Settlements  and  Dutch  East  Indies  Ports. — Tanimbar,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
May  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  28  and  June  15;  Empress  of  Britain, 
June  11  and  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  24  and  June  28;  Newfoundland,  June  11— both  Furness 
Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dundee,  Hull  and  Leith. — Liberty,  June  3;  Capulin, 
June  21 — both  American  Hampton  Roads. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Fort  Townshend  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  May  23  and  June  6; 
Fort  Amherst  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  May  30  and  June  13 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line; 
Nova  Scotia;  May  24  and  June  28;  Newfoundland,  June  11 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  and  Newfoundland  outports),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  May  30,  June  13  and  27. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  May  23  and  June  20;  Cathcart,  June  6 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  2;  Lady  Nelson,  June  16; 
Lady  Hawkins.  June  30 — all  Canadian  National;  Arylensen,  May  24;  Lundby,  June  8; 
Maud,  June  22— all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  suffi- 
cient cargo  offered,  but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  30;  Cornwallis, 
June  13;  Chomedy,,  June  27 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  June  1  and  29;  Lutz,  June  15 
— both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Chinese  Prince,  May  22;  Javanese  Prince,  June  21 — both  Furness 
Prince  Line;  Silveray,  May  29;  Silveryew,  June  5 — both  Silver  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  May  31;  Manchester  Brigade. 
June  28 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  17;  Mahout,  Cunard-White  Star  Line, 
June  11. 

To  Newcastle,  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  25;  Lady  Nelson,  June  8; 
Lady  Hawkins,  June  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Harboe  Jensen,  May  27  and  June  10;  Crawford 
Ellis,  June  3  and  17 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and 
South  American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  May  28;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  21;  Hiye 
Maru,  July  2 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  May  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  7;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  June  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June  4  (calls  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  7;  Niagara,  July  5 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Balavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli,  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line,  June  1. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Wairuna  (also  calls  Napier),  May  31;  Limerick  (does  not  call  at  Dunedin),  June  19 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
June  16. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam,. — Dinteldyk,  June  11;  Damsterdyk  (calls  Glas- 
gow), June  25;  Narenta  (calls  Glasgow),  July  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  May  23;  Tacoma,  May  30;  Portland, 
June  8 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Elbe,  June  23;  Schwaben,  July  9 — both  North 
German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Mateo,  May  27;  San 
Jose,  June  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  June  7;  Rialto,  July 
7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — King  John,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  May  29. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Silverpalm,,  June  4; 
Salawati,  July  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Calcutta, 
will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lowther  Castle,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires.  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain.— 
Leikanger,  May  27;  Evanger,  June  23 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Barclay's 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9),  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland).    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions. 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  {cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  18,  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku, 
Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

VV.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Uniled  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1938. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  Peru  (whose 
territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile) ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai  (whose  territory  includes  Central  and  North 
China) ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama 
City  (whose  territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories.  Their  itineraries 
are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Vechsler 


Ottawa  and  district  . .  . .  June  1  to  4 

Quebec  June  6 

Halifax  June  8 


Saint  John   June  10  to  11 

Fredericton  June  14 

Montreal  and  district  ....  June  16  to  30 


Mr.  Scott 


Toronto  and  district  . .  . .  May  30  to  June  4 
Newmarket  and  Barrie  . .  June  6 
Brampton  and  Oakville  . .  June  7 

Hamilton  June  8  and  9 

Brantford  June  10 

Paris  . .   .  •  June  11 

Gait  and  Preston  June  13 

Guelph  June  14 

Kitchener  June  15 


Stratford  June  16 

Woodstock  and  Ingersoll. .  June  17 

London  June  18  to  20 

Chatham  June  21 

Windsor  and  Walkerville  .  June  22 

Waterford  June  23 

St.  Catharines  „  June  24 

Niagara  Falls  June  27 


Mr.  Riddiford 


Hamilton  May  30  and  31 

Peterborough  June  1 

Brockville  June  2 

Pembroke  June  3 


Montreal  June  14  to  24 

Quebec  City  June  27 

Halifax  June  30  to  July  2 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  should 
communicate:  for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the 
other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WASHING  MACHINE  MARKET 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  April  30,  1938. — There  were  more  electric  washing  machines 
imported  into  New  Zealand  in  1937  than  in  any  previous  year.  Statistics  just 
issued  reveal  that  imports  were  valued  at  $338,420,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
the  motors,  as  compared  with  $88,868  in  1936,  $49,196  in  1935,  and  $23,136  in 
1934. 

The  market  is  still  a  long  way  from  the  saturation  point,  and  the  more 
general  the  distribution  becomes  the  greater  is  the  interest  aroused  among 
prospective  purchasers.  The  most  common  method  of  handling  domestic  wash- 
ing in  New  Zealand  is  with  the  aid  of  a  large  copper  tub  with  a  built-in  fire  box, 
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and  most  of  the  houses  in  this  country  include  a  special  wash-room  equipped 
with  such  facilities  as  well  as  the  usual  rinsing  tubs.  Wood  or  waste  is 
usually  used  for  fuel,  and  the  tubs  are  quite  efficient.  Soap  powders  are  added 
and  the  contents  boiled  for  varying  periods.  Wringing  is  done  with  a  hand 
wringer  of  the  rubber  roller  type. 

Many  housewives  patronize  the  commercial  laundry  or  "  bag  wash  "  for  all 
or  a  portion  of  their  laundry  requirements.  Charges  at  Auckland  laundries 
amount  to  60  cents  for  18  pounds,  returned  wet,  or  $1  for  20  pounds,  flat  work 
ironed.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  send  only  flat  pieces  to  the  bag  wash  and 
to  have  the  remainder  done  at  home. 

Using  the  equipment  described  above,  washing  in  the  home  is  a  laborious 
process.  Domestic  help  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  where  available  costs  approxi- 
mately $6  per  week.  This  and  the  fact  that  modern  laundries  are  located  in 
the  urban  areas  only  has  resulted  in  a  growing  demand  for  any  type  of  labour- 
saving  device.  The  washing  machine — electrically  driven  where  power  is  avail- 
able and  by  small  gasolene  motors  in  outlying  districts — has  met  with  great 
favour.  A  certain  prejudice  still  exists  against  washing  clothes  without  boiling 
them,  but  this  is  being  overcome. 

Prices  and  Duties 

The  sale  of  washing  machines  is  retarded  because  of  their  cost;  a  machine 
that  retails  for  $85  in  Canada  will  sell  in  New  Zealand  for  approximately  $140. 
The  spread  is  accounted  for  by  freight,  duty  and  landing  charges,  and  distri- 
bution costs  in  the  country.  The  tariff  against  Canadian  washing  machines 
prior  to  March  1,  1938,  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  a  surtax  of  nine- 
fortieths  of  the  duty.  Customs  duty  is  calculated  on  the  sterling  equivalent  of 
the  f.o.b.  value  plus  10  per  cent,  and  as  the  local  Customs  accept  New  Zealand 
currency  in  payment  of  this  duty,  the  effective  rate  was  actually  25-2  per  cent. 
The  duty  on  imports  from  foreign  countries  was  45  per  cent  plus  nine-fortieths, 
or  an  effective  rate  of  48-5  per  cent.  As  from  March  1,  1938,  the  rate  was 
altered  to  30  per  cent  when  from  Canada  and  Australia,  and  50  per  cent  plus 
nine-fortieths  surtax  when  of  foreign  origin.  The  effective  rates  are  now  26-4 
per  cent  and  53-9  per  cent  respectively.  The  rate  against  machines  from  the 
United  Kingdom  remained  unaltered  at  20  per  cent,  an  effective  rate  of  17-6 
per  cent. 

A  washing  machine  priced  at  $43  at  the  factory  is  assessed  certain  crating 
and  inland  freight  charges  in  Canada.  Ocean  freight  from  Eastern  Canada  to 
New  Zealand  approximates  $11  per  machine.  Duty  would  amount  to  roughly 
$11  (somewhat  less  than  26-4  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  price,  because  motors  for 
washing  machines  are  classified  separately  and  enter  New  Zealand  free  of  duty) . 
Landing  charges  amount  to  $1.50  and  cartage  to  60  cents — making  a  landed 
cost  of  roughly  $70.  The  importer  sells  to  his  retail  distributor  at  approxi- 
mately $82,  and  the  machine  is  priced  to  the  public  at  about  $140. 

Sources  of  Supply 

There  are  no  electric  washing  machines  of  the  Canadian  type  manufactured 
in  New  Zealand,  and  all  requirements  are  met  by  importations.  In  1934  total 
imports  of  washing  machines,  mangles,  and  wringers  were  valued  at  $23,136. 
of  which  $15,696  is  credited  to  Canada,  $4,264  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
balance  to  Australia  and  the  United  States.  By  1935  the  total  was  $49,196,  with 
$36,740  credited  to  Canada,  and  in  1936  the  total  reached  $88,868,  Canada 
supplying  to  a  value  of  $74,288.  For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  became 
more  important  than  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  supplier  with  shipments  valued 
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at  $7,988  as  compared  to  $6,232  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1937  the  total 
value  of  imports  increased  to  $338,420,  of  which  $277,304  represented  arrivals 
from  Canada,  $33,064  from  the  United  States,  and  $27,772  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  United  States  business  in  1937  showed  an  increase  of  313  per  cent 
over  the  year  before  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  279  per  cent  from  all 
other  sources  combined.  Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  able  to  quote 
as  low  as  $32  per  machine  f.o.b.,  so  that,  despite  higher  duties,  their  landed  costs 
in  many  cases  are  lower  than  those  of  Canadian  firms,  and  as  long  as  this 
situation  exists  they  will  continue  to  increase  their  share  of  the  business.  To  date 
the  United  Kingdom  has  not  been  a  factor,  but  there  are  reports  that  United 
States  firms  plan  to  manufacture  there  for  export  to  Empire  countries.  The 
lower  tariffs  against  English  goods  will  favour  any  such  enterprise. 

Operation 

The  electric  current  supplied  in  New  Zealand  varies  considerably,  230-250 
volt,  a.c,  50  cycle,  being  the  most  common.  As  few  of  the  houses  are  equipped 
with  basements,  washing  machines  are  generally  placed  in  the  wash-house  or 
the  kitchen — rooms  not  provided  with  floor  drains.  For  this  reason  mechanical 
pump  attachments  are  generally  required.  Although  some  washers  with  small 
tubs  are  sold,  the  bulk  demand  is  for  15  gallons  and  larger. 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA,   JANUARY  TO 

MARCH,  1938 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  29,  1938. — The  economic  position  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  as  judged  from  the  first  quarter  of  1938,  is  one  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  will  be  another  record  year,  to  which  this  country  has  become 
accustomed,  or  another  prosperity  year  similar  to  1937.  There  are  some  indica- 
tions that  records  will  again  be  broken. 

The  Government  has  announced  that,  according  to  final  returns  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  revenue  was  £43,751,719  and  expenditure  £39,547,- 
092,  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  being  £4,204,627.  This  surplus 
will  in  all  probability  be  applied  largely  to  redemption  of  the  national  debt. 

South  African  Railways 

South  African  Railways  continue  to  maintain  surpluses.  The  railways' 
fiscal  year  ended  on  March  31,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  surplus  will  be 
approximately  £1,000,000  after  making  provision  for  appropriations  aggregating 
about  £7,750,000.  In  view  of  the  gradual  decrease  in  building  activities  in 
the  Johannesburg  area  and  the  probability  of  the  reduced  agricultural  yield, 
it  is  not  expected  that  railway  revenue  in  1938-39  will  equal  the  1937-38  figures. 

The  Union  Railways  are  spending  many  millions  of  pounds  on  engines, 
coaches,  and  other  rolling  stock.  Expenditure  on  steam  engines  is  placed  at 
£3,500,000;  electric  engines,  £1,000,000;  coaches,  £3,126,000;  and  trucks,  £4,- 
712,000.  Altogether  340  engines  are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  South  Africa  during 
this  year.  Union  workshops  are  reported  to  be  building  5,879  trucks  and  import- 
ing 2,954  of  all  types. 

Imports  and  Exports 

Preliminary  figures  of  imports  and  exports  show  that  imports  from  Canada 
in  the  January-to-March  period  were  valued  at  £3,419,000  as  compared  with 
£2,880,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1936.    Both  1937  and  1936  figures 
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represent  exactly  3-6  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  total  imports  valued  at  £96,- 
312,000  and  £80,129,000  respectively.  Exports  from  South  Africa  to  Canada 
during  the  first  quarter  were  valued  at  £1,347,000  as  compared  with  £267,000 
in  the  1936  period,  representing  1-1  per  cent  and  0*2  per  cent  respectively  of 
the  total  exports  from  the  Union  valued  at  £119,663,000  and  £108,319,000. 

Imports  into  the  Union  in  the  first  three  months  of  1938  showed  an  advance 
of  £2,000,000  over  the  same  period  last  year,  while  exports  showed  an  increase 
of  £6,500,000  over  the  similar  period.  The  increase  in  exports  is  mainly  due  to 
shipments  of  gold  bullion.  Exports  of  wool  decreased,  while  fruit  showed  a 
substantial  increase. 

Agriculture 
maize 

The  South  African  maize  crop  will  not  exceed  70  per  cent  of  the  1937  yield, 
which  will  adversely  affect  the  purchasing  power  of  the  South  African  farming 
industry.  A  drought  over  the  main  maize-growing  districts  was  broken  towards 
the  middle  of  April,  but  not  before  serious  damage  had  been  inflicted.  The 
outlook  for  the  maize  farmer  is  unfavourable,  and  the  coming  winter  is  regarded 
with  some  apprehension.  The  official  estimate  for  the  1938  maize  crop  is  placed 
at  18,120,000  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  a  figure  unofficially  considered  too  high. 

WHEAT 

The  wheat  crop  is  short,  with  the  result  that  from  800,000  to  1,000,000 
bags  of  200  pounds  each  will  be  imported  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  Due 
to  lower  prices  the  bulk  of  these  imports  will  probably  come  from  Australia. 

WOOL 

The  wool  season  up  to  the  end  of  March  was  one  of  the  most  unfavourable 
experienced  for  many  years.  Japan,  which  was  a  heavy  purchaser  in  1937  and 
had  forced  prices  upward,  bought  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  pur- 
chased in  that  year.  Germany,  however,  took  large  quantities,  but  values 
were  low,  having  declined  at  one  time  by  35  per  cent  from  the  peak  price  of 
the  previous  season.  Loss  of  sheep  and  the  necessity  of  feeding  flocks  artificially 
contributed  to  make  the  season  just  closed  a  most  difficult  one  for  the  wool 
farmer. 

SUGAR 

The  final  estimate  for  the  sugar  crop  for  1937-38  has  been  placed  at  507,219 
short  tons.  Overseas  prices  have  been  steady,  with  a  moderate  demand.  Pros- 
pects for  the  next  sugar  crop  indicate  that  it  will  be  about  4  per  cent  below 
normal. 

FRUIT 

In  the  fruit  industry  citrus  production  is  expected  to  be  about  15  per  cent 
lower  than  last  year.  Exports  of  almost  every  kind  of  deciduous  fruit  have 
been  higher.  Total  exports  from  November,  1937,  to  February,  1938,  are  placed 
at  50,678  tons  as  compared  with  33,225  tons  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
1936-37. 

The  season's  crop  of  dried  fruit,  especially  raisins  and  sultanas,  is  reported 
to  be  the  heaviest  for  many  years,  with  good  prices  prevailing. 

Industry 

The  preliminary  figures  of  the  Nineteenth  Industrial  Census,  1935-36,  issued 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1938,  showed  considerable  expansion  in  industry,  the 
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number  of  private  establishments  being  given  as  9,289  as  compared  with  8,689 
in  the  previous  year.  The  gross  value  of  the  output  of  these  factories  is  £133,- 
766,000  as  compared  with  £116,533,000,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent.  The  number 
of  Europeans  employed  increased  by  nearly  11,000. 

An  all-time  record  was  set  up  by  the  gold-mining  industry  in  March,  when 
production  reached  1,012,516  fine  ounces  with  a  new  record  value  of  £7,062,299. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  monthly  output  has  reached  1,000,000  ounces. 

Month  by  month  since  1932  motor  sales  have  advanced,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  they  are  slowing  up.  This  condition  will  be  intensified  if  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farming  industry  is  in  any  way  seriously  affected  by  reason 
of  the  low  prices  for  wool  and  citrus  fruit,  or  as  a  result  of  small  crops  of  wheat 
and  maize. 

Clothing  factories  have  been  fairly  busy,  but  orders  are  coming  in  slowly 
and  prospects  are  not  generally  regarded  as  favourable. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  shows  a  falling  off  in  business,  as  do  also  fur- 
niture factories. 

Building  Activity 

The  value  of  building  plans  passed  for  the  whole  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  shown  little  recovery  from  the  drop  in  July  of  last  year,  when  it 
stood  at  £1,500,000.  The  peak  was  reached  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
value  of  building  plans  passed  stood  at  £2,200,000. 

Building  plans  passed  in  Johannesburg  during  January  were  valued  at 
£679,906,  the  lowest  figure  since  October,  1935.  In  February  they  reached 
£1,013,440,  the  highest  figure  since  May,  1937,  but  this  amount  includes  three 
items  with  a  total  value  of  more  than  £500,000. 

Johannesburg's  new  valuation  roll  reveals  that  the  value  of  city  property 
is  £124,000,000,  an  increase  over  the  1934  valuation  of  £83,750,000. 

Cape  Town  is  undertaking  a  housing  scheme  involving  an  expenditure 
of  £3,000,000  and  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly give  a  tremendous  fillip  to  the  building  trade  in  the  city  of  Cape  Town 
during  the  next  three  years,  especially  since  several  large  building  schemes  are 
already  under  way  or  contemplated.  The  great  Table  Bay  Harbour  scheme, 
costing  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  is  now  well  advanced.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  will  take  three  and  a  half  years  to  complete. 

Airmail 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1938  the  new  Empire  Airmail  Service  rates 
were  introduced.  These  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  developing  trade 
between  Canada  and  South  Africa.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  past 
have  been  inclined  to  regard  South  Africa  as  being  so  distant  as  not  to  warrant 
serious  attention,  but  with  the  possibility  of  exchanging  letters  with  a  business 
client  in  Johannesburg  in  less  than  four  weeks,  the  business  relations  of  the  two 
countries  have  been  brought  much  closer. 

Cost  of  Living 

The  index  of  the  cost  of  living  in  South  Africa  for  February,  1938,  for  food 
only  (base  year  1914  equals  1,000)  stood  at  1,086  as  compared  with  an  average 
index  figure  for  1937  of  1,025.  Including  fuel,  rent,  and  sundries,  the  index 
number  for  February  stood  at  1,232  as  compared  with  an  average  of  1,186  for 
1937,  a  very  decided  increase. 
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PURCHASES  OF  MINES  STORES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  April  27,  1938. — The  importance  of  the  mining  industry  to 
the  general  economic  welfare  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  to  the  varied 
industries  of  the  country  is  strikingly  evident  from  a  study  of  mines  purchases 
for  the  calendar  year  1937.  In  addition  to  being  responsible  for  a  large  share 
of  the  Union's  exports,  the  mining  industry,  through  its  heavy  purchases,  accounts 
for  a  considerable  volume  of  imports  and  has  also  stimulated  domestic  indus- 
tries to  a  marked  degree.  These  facts  are  readily  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  purchases  of  mines  stores  for  consumption  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa's 
mines  amounted  to  £31,615,718  in  1937  as  compared  with  £29,013,210  in  1936. 

Many  industrial  ventures  in  this  country  owe  their  initial  success  and  con^ 
tinued  expansion  to  purchases  by  the  mining  industry.  The  list  of  commodities 
bought  includes  practically  all  commercial  lines  and  comprises  more  than  300 
items.  Mining  revenue  collected  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  amounted  to  £14,990,859  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1936. 

Transvaal  Gold  Mines 

The  value  of  the  gold  taken  from  the  producing  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand 
and  Heidelberg  in  1937  was  £80,519,998  as  compared  with  £77,970,906  in  1936, 
an  increase  of  £2,549,092.  Dividends  paid  amounted  to  £17,015,866  and  £17,- 
237,216  respectively  in  the  same  years.  Total  salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
European  and  native  employees  was  £25,895,358  in  1937  and  £22,400,998  in  the 
preceding  year.  A  total  of  50,725,750  tons  of  ore  were  milled  in  1937,  from 
which  11,445,087  fine  ounces  of  gold  were  produced;  these  figures  compare 
with  48,221,120  tons  and  11,117,327  fine  ounces  in  1936.  The  value  of  stores 
consumed  by  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  amounted  to  £28,410,057  in  1937  and 
£26,161,291  in  1936. 

Purchases  by  Coal,  Diamond,  and  Other  Mines 

The  total  consumption  of  stores  by  the  coal  mines  was  valued  at  £1,385,073 
in  1937,  an  increase  of  £178,540  over  the  previous  year's  figure.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  two  of  Kimberley's  diamond  mines  resumed  production,  stores  con- 
sumption increased  from  £191,592  in  1936  to  £320,771  in  1937.  Purchases  of 
other  mines  amounted  to  £664,146  in  1937. 

Domestic  Production  of  Mines  Supplies 

The  varied  list  of  products  now  being  manufactured  within  the  country 
for  mines  consumption  indicates  the  increasing  extent  to  which  domestic  indus- 
tries are  catering  to  the  demand.  Purchases  of  stores  by  the  large  mines,  valued 
at  £20,182,173,  or  66  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  supplied  from  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  The  value  of  imported  stores  consumed  by  the 
large  mines  was  £10,479,576  or  34  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  same  year.  Com- 
parative figures  for  1936  show  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
furnished  64  per  cent  of  the  total  stores  for  that  year,  valued  at  £18,024,662, 
of  which  £9,999,558  or  36  per  cent  represented  imports.  Some  of  the  chief 
items  now  being  furnished  by  domestic  manufacturers,  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  imported  stocks,  include  gelignite  and  gelatine  dynamite  valued  at  £2,189,622 
in  1937  and  £2,082,521  in  1936;  poles,  lagging  and  pack  mats,  £1,383,164 
(£1,228,313);  steam  coal,  £1,094,880  (£1,122,564);  white  lime,  £304,676  (£289,- 
037) ;  carbide,  £259,389  (£254,505) ;  iron  castings,  £175,114  (£194,498) ;  and 
concrete  blocks,  £112,390  (£143,142).  The  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
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also  furnish  the  bulk  of  mines  purchases  of  the  following  items,  which  are  among 
the  principal  ones  required:  bricks,  tiles,  and  fireclay;  building  material;  brass 
castings;  clothing;  electric  detonators  or  electric  fuses;  hose  fittings  (exclud- 
ing fire  hose  fittings)  ;  hosing  (except  fire  hose) ;  bar  iron;  galvanized  iron; 
lamps  and  spares  (other  than  electric) ;  greases  and  tallow;  oxygen  and  acety- 
lene and  other  welding  requisites;  galvanized  iron  (ventilation) ;  iron  and  steel 
piping;  rails,  crossings,  metal  sleepers  and  fittings;  stamp-mill  shoes  and  dies; 
tube-mill  liners;  steel  balls;  rock  drill  spares;  wire  rope;  screening,  including 
mill  screening;  stationery  and  printing;  steel  chutes;  structural  steel;  and 
underground  pack  wire, 

In  addition  to  the  products  listed  above,  substantial  quantities  of  food  and 
provisions  supplied  free  by  the  mines  to  the  native  employees  are  purchased 
almost  entirely  in  the  country.  Several  items  such  as  electric  power  and  light 
(valued  at  £3,025,914  in  1937  and  £2,707,558  in  1936) ;  compressed  air,  £585,663 
(£544,920) ;  and  water,  £296,033  (£265,777) ,  contribute  substantially  to  the  large 
total  paid  to  domestic  producers. 

Purchases  of  Interest  to  Canadian  Exporters 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  quantities  of  mines  supplies  produced  within 
the  country,  there  are  many  products  imported  exclusively  from  overseas  and 
others  which  compete  successfully  with  domestic  products.  The  following  list 
shows  the  more  important  items  purchased  in  1937  which  are  considered  to  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  The  1936  value  is  in  each  case  shown  within 
parentheses  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  chief  supplying  countries  have 
also  been  indicated,  but  this  information  should  be  regarded  as  only  approxi- 
mately accurate: — 

Belting  (including  Laces,  Fasteners,  and  Cement). — £115.544  (£116,249  in  1936):  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada. 

Boiler  Fluid.— £11,526  (£10,761) :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Canada. 
Brushware.— £22,935  (£22,171) :   South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 

Assay  and  Smelting  Requisites. — £131,269  (£114,633)  :  South  Africa,  Germany,  United 
Kingdom. 

Cyanide. — £526,505  (£496,169) :  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia. 

Cloth  (Canvas).— £52,713  (£49,357):  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 

Electrical  Machinery.— £2, 227 £05  (£1,836,927):  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Ger- 
manjr,  South  Africa,  Sweden. 

Electrical  Machinery  Spares  and  Fittings. — £155,952  (£159,457) :  United  Kingdom,  United 
States.  South  Africa,  Sweden. 

Electric  Detonators  or  Electric  Fuses. — £71,987  (£52,998) :  South  Africa,,  Germany. 

Safety  Fuses  (excluding  Capped  Fuses).— £65,489  (£43,979):  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, South  Africa. 

Capped  Fuses.— £743,110  (£732,123) :  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  Germany. 

Fire  Appliances  (including  Hosing  and  Fittings). — £19,036  (£9,722) :  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Germany. 

Furniture.— £21,461  (£22,374) :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Hosing  (except  Fire  Hose).— £154,888  (£137,095) :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Canada. 

Hospital  and  Ambulance  Requisites. — £143,211  (£110,594) :  United  Kingdom,  South 
Africa,  Germany,  United  States. 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Washers,  and  Rivets.— £179,131  (£155,890) :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  Germany.  Holland,  United  States,  Canada. 

Screws  and  Nails.— £43,969  (£40,582) :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Belgium, 
United  States,  Canada. 

Locks,  Hinges,  Staples,  and  Chains. — £61,169  (£50,359):  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States. 

Lamps  and  Spares  (other  than  Electric). — £54.423  (£40,165):  South  Africa.  Germany. 
United  Kingdom.  Japan. 
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Machinery  and  Machine  Too Z.<?.— £1,906,328  (£1,757,097) :  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
South  Africa,  Germany. 

Machinery  Spares  (other  than  Electrical).— £736,395  (£656,856):  South  Africa,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States. 

Anti-friction  Metals.— £34,429  (£29,130):  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  South  Africa. 

Other  Metals.— £32,870  (£26,497) :  United  Kingdom. 

Oxygen,  Acetylene,  and  Other  Welding  Requisites. — £90,021  (£72,122) :  South  Africa, 
United  States,  United  Kingdom. 

Pack ing.— £65,665  (£62,402) :  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  United  States,  Portugal. 

Paints,  Driers,  etc.  (excluding  Tar). — £96,589  (£87,508):  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States. 

Pipe  Fittings.— £392,478  (£355,718) :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Sweden. 
Iron  and  Steel  Piping. — £940,312  (£755,407) :   South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Canada. 

Rails,  Crossings,  Metal  Sleepers,  and  Fittings.— £778,966  (£720,599) :  South  Africa,  Ger- 
many, Belgium. 

Sorting  and  Crushing  Reduction  Plant  Spares. — £131,569  (£107,688) :  South  Africa,  United 
States,  United  Kingdom. 

Steel  Balls.— £254,180  (£183,270) :  South  Africa,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Canada. 

Rock  Drills.^ £133,346  (£130,292) :  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa. 
Rock  Drill  Spares.— £621 ,347  ((£586,703):  South  Africa,  United  States,  United  Kingdom. 
Wire  R ope .—£465 ,637  (£456,757) :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
Rubber  Valves.— £25,661  (£24,812) :   South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
Screening  (including  Mill  Screening). — £33,708  (£26,484):  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Stationery  and  Printing. — £173,522  (£151,182) :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Angle,  Bar,  Cast,  Shafting,  Tool  Steel— £181,059  (£161,520) :  South  Africa,  United  King- 
dom, Belgium. 

Steel  Sheet.— £310,138  (£242,971):  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Belgium,  South 
Africa. 

Rock  Drill  Steel— £407,341  (£369,712) :  South  Africa,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  Austria. 

Timber,  Deals— £230, 038  (£193,747).  (This  term  is  usually  used  in  South  Africa  to 
denote  Baltic  products.) 

Timber,  Oregon  and  Pitch  Pine.— £597,083  (£663,757) :  United  States,  Finland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Canada. 

Timber,  Other.— £330,578  (£324,021):  South  Africa,  United  States,  Finland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Canada. 

Hand  Tools  .— £228,690  (£219,714)  :  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  Canada,  United 
States. 

Trucks  and  Spares.— £413, 445  (£339,964):  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Germany. 
Fencing,  Netting,  Gates,  and  Metal  Post  Wire.— £23,323  (£17,708) :   South  Africa,  Bel- 
gium, United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany,  Canada. 

Zinc  and  Zinc  Discs.— £47 ,597  (£42,979) :   Belgium,  Poland,  United  Kingdom. 
Zinc  Dust.— £38,494  (£29,854) :  United  States,  United  Kingdom. 
Sundry  Articles  not  specified.— £164, 097  (£126,146). 

Although  Canadian  exporters  have  not  shared  to  any  extent  in  the  South 
African  mines  business,  there  are  apparently  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian 
mining  equipment,  particularly  engineering  lines,  in  this  market.  Interested 
firms  who  have  not  already  investigated  the  possibilities  are  invited  to  send  full 
particulars  and  prices  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Johannesburg. 

For  the  guidance  of  firms  not  familiar  with  the  procedure  of  securing  mines 
business,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  mining  industry  is  within  Johannesburg  and  vicinity.  Tenders 
are  called  for  on  the  Johannesburg  Commercial  Exchange  for  the  bulk  of  the 
mines  purchases,  and  only  members  of  the  Exchange  are  allowed  to  submit 
quotations.  It  is  essential  that  local  firms  carry  stocks  in  the  case  of  all  but 
special  equipment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT    CROP    ESTIMATE,  1937-38 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  writes 
under  date  April  21,  1938,  that  the  latest  estimate  of  the  area  sown  to  wheat 
for  grain  in  Australia  for  the  harvest  of  1937-38  is  13,807,000  acres.  Produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  181,000,000  bushels,  but  the  trade  expects  that  the  ultimate 
production  will  not  be  less  than  185,000,000  bushels,  placing  the  yield  for 
1937-38  next  to  the  peak  figure  of  214,000,000  bushels  recorded  for  each  of  the 
seasons  1930-31  and  1932-33.  The  average  yield  for  1937-38  is  estimated  at 
13-07  bushels  per  acre,  or  1-64  bushels  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  previous 
decennium.  The  yield  in  Victoria  was  17-93  bushels,  the  'highest  average  in 
that  state  since  1869-70. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  April  20,  1938. — Ireland  remains  essentially  an  agricultural  country 
despite  its  industrial  expansion.  The  Government  continues  to  assist  the  farmer 
through  legislative  measures  having  as  their  object  the  increase  of  exports  of 
agricultural  produce  and  by  guaranteeing  domestic  prices  for  cereals  and  other 
products.  Small  farmers  have  been  assisted  in  selling  their  butter,  cheese, 
poultry,  eggs,  bacon,  and  vegetables;  while  beet,  flax,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  eggs, 
milk,  feedstuffs,  potatoes  for  industrial  alcohol,  and  tobacco  also  benefit  from 
special  legislation. 

Cattle  and  sheep  sell  readily  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 
in  accordance  with  trade  treaties.  High  import  duties  on  canned,  chilled,  and 
frozen  meats  and  the  operation  of  local  canning  factories  and  tanneries  have 
also  helped  to  keep  production  at  a  fairly  high  level. 

Cereal  Products 
wheat 

The  acreage  sown  to  wheat  in  Ireland  has  increased  tenfold  in  the  past  five 
years,  but  the  yield  is  still  considerably  less  than  half  the  total  requirements. 
The  crop  in  1937  was  not  up  to  average,  and  increased  imports  of  wheat,  in 
which  Canada  shared,  were  necessary.  The  area  sown  was  30,000  acres  less 
than  in  1936.  In  order  to  ensure  that  as  far  as  possible  only  wheat  of  satis- 
factory quality  would  be  imported,  import  permits  were  issued  only  in  cases 
where  the  importer  had  obtained  from  the  supplier  an  undertaking  that  the  seed 
was  of  the  best  quality,  had  been  purchased  by  name,  and  would  be  invoiced 
under  that  name. 

All  home-grown  wheat  of  millable  quality  must  be  purchased  by  the  millers 
at  fixed  minimum  prices  before  licences  to  import  can  be  obtained.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  continues  to  provide  numerous  services  to  farmers,  includ- 
ing instructions  and  demonstrations  of  experimental  planting.  Trials  of  new 
wheat  seeds  on  an  extensive  scale  are  being  made.  The  importation  of  flour, 
barley,  oats,  fish  meal,  and  linseed  products  is  prohibited  in  the  interests  of 
wheat,  which  also  must  be  mixed  with  all  maize  sold  for  feed  purposes. 

OATS 

Home-grown  oats  are  ample  to  supply  the  cattle  feed  requirements,  and 
little  is  consumed  otherwise  in  Ireland.  The  acreage  keeps  pace  with  the  live- 
stock trade,  and  for  the  past  two  years  shows  a  slight  increase.  Approximately 
500,000  acres,  or  about  double  the  wheat  acreage,  is  sown  to  oats. 
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BARLEY 

The  barley  acreage  of  approximately  130,000  also  shows  no  increase  from 
year  to  year  and  is  dependent  on  the  requirements  of  the  malting  interests  to  a 
large  extent. 

ROOT  CROPS 

Potatoes  were  grown  on  326,000  acres,  8,000  acres  less  than  in  1936.  The 
area  under  turnips  (149,700  acres)  was  the  same  as  in  1936,  but  mangels,  with 
a  total  of  87,200  acres,  were  1,700  acres  better  than  the  previous  year.  The 
total  area  under  root  and  green  crops  was  approximately  656,500  acres,  a  decline 
of  5,500  acres  from  the  previous  year. 

Livestock 

Milch  cows  numbered  1,310,200  in  1937,  a  decrease  of  38,400  from  1936. 
Cattle  under  one  year  old  numbered  1,003,500,  an  increase  of  3,700;  those  over 
one  year  and  under  two,  921,200,  an  increase  of  64,500;  cattle  of  two  years  and 
upwards  numbered  728,900,  or  79,900  less  than  during  the  previous  year.  Cattle 
generally  thus  totalled  3,963,900,  a  net  decrease  of  50,100.  There  was  also  a 
falling-off  in  the  numbers  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry  kept.  Sows  numbered 
94,500,  a  reduction  of  9,900;  and  other  pigs  861,500,  a  reduction  of  50,600. 
Sheep  totalled  2,988,300,  a  decrease  of  73,200,  and  poultry  19,395,700,  a  reduc- 
tion of  916,000  head  as  compared  with  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

CIDER  APPLE  CONTEST  AT  LONG  ASHTON 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  6,  1938. — Farmers,  cider  makers,  fruit  growers,  market  gar- 
deners, and  many  others  interested  in  fruit  juices  were  invited  to  attend  on 
May  5  the  distribution  of  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  cider  apples  sent  to  the 
National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute,  Long  Ashton  Research  Station,  near  Bristol. 
The  event,  which  has  been  an  annual,  one  for  some  decades,  is  officially  called 
the  "Annual  Open  Field  Day"  but  is  known  to  the  public  and  referred  to  in  the 
press  as  "  Cider  Tasting  Day." 

Addresses  of  a  technical  nature  were  delivered  to  groups  of  interested  pro- 
ducers and  agricultural  students  from  neighbouring  counties.  The  Government 
grant  for  research  in  agriculture  is  in  some  cases  administered  by  a  university; 
the  Long  Ashton  Research  Station  is  part  of  Bristol  University. 

Classifications  of  Fruit 

The  following  are  the  classifications  of  the  apples  for  which  prizes  were 
awarded: — 

Kingston  Black. 

Sharp  Varieties. — (a)  of  high  acidity  suitable  only  for  blending;  (b)  of  medium  acidity. 
Sweet  Varieties. 

Bittersweet  Varieties. — (a)  mild  Bittersweets ;  (b)  medium  Bittersweets ;  (c)  full  Bitter- 
sweets. 

Perries. — Any  variety  of  Perry  pear. 

A  prize  was  also  awarded  for  the  condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  at  the 
institute  before  pressing. 

The  ciders  were  made  at  the  institute  during  October,  November,  and 
December,  1937.  Exhibits  and  demonstrations  were  not  confined  to  apple  cider. 
Juices  from  many  other  fruits  and  in  various  forms  were  on  view  for  tasting. 
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The  qualities  of  black  currant  juices  and  the  content  in  them  of  vitamin  C  were 
emphasized. 

Copies  of  a  pamphlet  giving  the  name  of  each  exhibitor  and  details  of 
the  analysis  of  his  cider  by  the  institute — specific  gravity,  content  of  malic  acid 
and  tannin,  and  rate  of  fermentation — are  available  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CANADA'S  SHARE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  HONGKONG 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(All  values  are  in  United  States  dollars) 

Hongkong,  April  20,  1938. — Imports  into  Hongkong  from  Canada  during 
the  year  1937  were  valued  at  $1,894,000  as  against  $1,126,000  for  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  $768,000  or  68  per  cent. 

From  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  values  of  the  principal  items 
imported  into  Hongkong  from  Canada  during  the  years  1937  and  1936,  it  will 
be  seen  that  substantial  increases  were  recorded  under  all  the  important  head- 
ings except  sulphate  of  ammonia,  fodder,  vermicelli,  and  zinc  or  spelter;  while 
several  new  items  of  Canadian  origin  are  shown  in  the  groups  printing  and 
lithographic  materials,  brass  bars,  motor  tires  (inner  tubes),  potatoes,  wrap- 
ping paper,  iron  and  steel,  and  vegetable  oils: — 

Principal  Imports  from  Canada  into  Hongkong 


Commodity  1937  1936 

Wheat  flour   $635,609  $497,183 

Printing  paper   245,908  71,031 

Motor  cars   171,945  92,373 

Rubber  tires   142,341  2,858 

Fish  and  fish  products   89,482  20,541 

Pig  lead   83,886  32,034 

American  pine   81,740  20,528 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   74,320  164,185 

Evaporated  milk   36,136  33,818 

Printing  and  lithographic  materials   28,870   

Motor  lorries  (chassis)   21,896  12,879 

Shooks  and  staves   20,257  7,750 

Brass  bars   19,051   

Rubber  tires  (motor  inner)   18,469   

Fodder   18,168  21,938 

Metals  n.o.p   17,619  130 

Cattle  ..  ..   16,204  3,420 

Fruits,  fresh   15,062  2,439 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs   13,760  3,722 

Canned  meat  and  fish   13,154  4,598 

Timber   12,673  11,224 

Potatoes   10,995   

Wrapping  paper   7,615   

Fresh  fish                                                                         6,793  3,664 

Agar  agar                                                                         6,230  1,991 

Electrical  accessories                                                         5,629  827 

Paints                                                                               4,762  4,239 

Spirits                                                                              4.112  4,138 

Vegetables,  canned                                                             3,910  4,442 

Softwoods                                                                         3,375  28,312 

Flours  n.o.p                                                                       3,231  1,002 

Vermicelli                                                                         3,080  6,863 

Toys  and  games                                                                 2,823  2,104 

Machinery                                                                         2,605  808 

Barley                                                                              2,582  800 

Dried  fruits                                                                      2,551  165 

Dried  milk                                                                        2,480  78 

Iron  and  steel  n.o.p   2,469   

Biscuits                                                                            2,416  1,104 

Oatmeal                                                                            2,390  1,224 

Zinc  or  spelter                                                                  2,356  12,044 
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Principal  Imports  pom 

Canada  into  Hongkong — 

Concluded 

Commodity- 

1937 

1936 

  2,219 

2,779 

  2,166 

266 

.,   2,142 

  1,931 

103 

  1,829 

5,735 

  1,550 

2,993 

  1,522 

889 

250 

2,276 

  1,290 

1,442 

600 

1,376 

Notes  on  Principal  Commodities 

The  following  notes,  covering  the  first  twenty  commodities  given  in  the  fore- 
going list,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  Canada's  participation  in  the 
import  trade  of  Hongkong  during  1937. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Flour  imports  into  Hongkong  for  the  year  1937  amounted  to  1,142,496 
piculs  (133|  pounds),  valued  at  $3,878,925  as  compared  with  964,495  piculs 
($2,502,817)  in  1936,  an  increase  in  quantity  of  18  per  cent  and  in  value  of  54 
per  cent. 

Australia's  share,  representing  59  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported 
and  58  per  cent  oif  its  value,  was  682,722  piculs  ($2,250,727)  as  against  619,987 
piculs  ($1,524,135)  in  1936. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  recorded  at -224,787  piculs  ($770,403) 
as  against  47,660  piculs  ($148,065) ,  the  figures  for  1937  representing  19  per  cent 
of  the  total  flour  imported  and  19  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Canada  was  credited  with  166,793  piculs  ($635,609)  as  against  172,579 
piculs  ($497,183),  the  figures  for  1937  representing  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  imported  and  16  per  cent  of  its  value. 

North  China's  share — 3  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  3  per  cent  of  its 
value— was  42,478  piculs  ($150,017)  as  against  86,907  piculs  ($245,278)  . 

Japan  contributed  25,680  piculs  ($72,080)  as  against  36,320  piculs  ($85,874), 
approximately  2  per  cent  of  both  quantity  and  value  for  1937. 

NEWSPRINT 

The  total  value  of  newsprint  imported  into  Hongkong  during  1937  was 
$1,590,614  as  against  $785,456  in  1936,  an  increase  of  $805,158  or  102  per  cent. 

Germany  was  the  principal  supplier  with  $422,535  or  27  per  cent  of  total 
imports  as  compared  with  $348,324  or  44  per  cent  in  1936.  Canada  contributed 
$245,908  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  $71,031  or  9  per 
cent.  Norway  was  next  with  $214,157  or  13  per  cent  compared  with  $62,304  or 
8  per  cent.  Imports  from  Sweden  were  valued  at  $157,935  and  represented  9  per 
cent  of  total  imports  compared  with  $76,754  or  9  per  cent,  and  Japan's  share  was 
$123,951  or  7  per  cent  of  total  imports  as  against  $44,385  or  6  per  cent  in  1936. 

MOTOR  CARS 

The  total  number  of  motor  cars  imported  into  Hongkong  was  690,  ($559,674) 
as  compared  with  490  ($374,915)  in  1936. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier  with  275  ($212,304)  as 
against  177  ($124,665)  during  1936;  while  Canada  contributed  204  ($171,945) 
as  against  118  ($92,373).  The  United  States  was  third  in  importance  with  a 
total  of  148  ($138,015)  as  compared  with  130  ($116,593). 
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KUBBER  TIRES   (MOTOR  OUTER) 

The  total  importation  into  Hongkong  of  rubber  tires  (motor  outer)  amounted 
to  $657,386  in  1937  as  against  $235,377  for  the  previous  year. 

The  United  States  secured  the  bulk  of  the  trade  with  imports  valued  at 
$219,882  as  compared  with  $39,300  for  1937;  while  Canadian  imports,  which 
have  been  negligible  during  the  past  few  years,  were  valued  at  $142,341  as 
against  $2,858.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $136,949 
as  against  $107,392,  and  the  next  supplier  of  importance  was  Japan  with  $96,490 
as  compared  with  $66,660  in  1936. 

FISH  AND  FISHERY  PRODUCTS 

Imports  into  Hongkong  under  the  above  heading  were  valued  at  $1,450,690 
during  1937  as  against  $1,311,990  for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  were  the  values  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries  of 
supply,  figures  for  the  preceding  vear  being  given  within  parentheses:  Japan, 
$460,658  ($459,137) ;  French  Indo-China,  $248,234  ($147,716) ;  South  China, 
$162,370  ($145,532) ;  Siam,  $113,196  ($171,091) ;  Canada,  $89,482  ($20,541) ; 
Macao,  $67,015  ($82,173);  North  China,  $62,690  ($47,291);  British  North 
Borneo,  $59,890  ($22,425) ;  India,  .$52,355  ($58,718) ;  and  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  $41,384  ($49,787). 

PIG  LEAD 

Imports  of  pig  lead  were  recorded  at  14,796  piculs  (133^  pounds)  valued  at 
$107,892  as  against  14,064  piculs  ($73,304)  in  1936. 

Canada  was  the  principal  supplier  with  11,392  piculs  ($83,886)  as  com- 
pared with  5,939  piculs  ($32,034).  Australia  was  next  in  importance  with  1,841 
piculs  ($11,680)  as  against  7,360  piculs  ($37,192),  while  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 854  piculs  ($6,500)  as  against  no  imports  in  1936. 


LUMBER 

The  following  tables  covering  imports  of  timber,  American  pine,  and  soft- 
woods, show  imports  by  principal  countries  for  the  years  1937  and  1936. 

No  statistical  records  are  available  covering  quantities  of  timber  imported 
into  Hongkong,  and  it  is  therefore  only  possible  to  provide  values  by  countries 
under  this  heading.  In  the  cases  of  both  American  pine  and  softwoods,  however, 
quantities  are  given  in  cubic  feet. 

Timber 

Countries 

Siam  

British  North  Borneo  

South  China  

French  Indo  China  

Canada  

Australia  

Other  


American  Pine 

1937 
Cu.  Ft.  $ 

United  States   405,740'  153,182 

Canada   188,169  81,740 

593,909  234,922 


1937 

1936 

$118,654 

$143,638 

82,465 

84,034 

56,977 

60,344 

41,901 

49,798 

12,673 

11,224 

10,763 

8,659 

40,069 

45,902 

$363,502 

$403,599 

1936 

Cu.  Ft. 

$ 

490,209 

117,146 

66,500 

20,528 

556,709 

137,674 
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Softwoods 


1937  1936 

Cu.Ft.  $  Cu.Ft.  $ 

United  States  . .                                  397,751  138,495  290,675  74,371 

South  China                                       206,126  51,379  136,784  32,648 

British  North  Borneo                          133,384  44,654  65,243  10,440 

British  Malaya                                     38,130  9,972  15,590  4,410 

North  China                                         26,790  8,-642  15,695  4,237 

Canada                                                10,384  3,375  115,044  28,312 

Other                                                    6,716  1,585  833  173 


819,290       258,102       639,864  154,591 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  combined  values  of 
timber,  American  pine,  and  softwoods  imports  amounted  to  $856,526  during 
1937  as  compared  with  $695,864  in  1936. 

Total  imports  of  Canadian  lumber  were  valued  at  $97,788  as  against  $60,064. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

Imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  into  Hongkong  for  the  year  1937  were 
recorded  at  1,977,310  piculs  ($4,014,332)  as  compared  with  1,396,388  piculs 
($2,708,325)  for  the  previous  year. 

Germany  was  the  principal  supplier  with  660,524  piculs  ($1,347,780)  as 
against  841,035  piculs  ($1,629,051),  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  536,414  piculs  ($1,105,999)  as  against  46,255  piculs  ($80,773),  Belgium  con- 
tributed 284,160  piculs  ($334,509)  as  compared  with  203,484  piculs  ($394,633), 
imports  from  Holland  amounted  to  214,365  piculs  ($479,259)  as  against  57,120 
piculs  ($137,383),  and  North  China  supplied  80,686  piculs  ($165,580)  as  against 
68,561  piculs  ($32,941). 

Canada  was  the  only  other  supplier  of  importance  with  39,420  piculs  ($74,- 
320)  as  against  85,803  piculs  ($164,815)  in  1936. 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

Imports  of  evaporated  milk  into  Hongkong  were  recorded  under  a  separate 
item  during  the  year  1937,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  give  compara- 
tive figures  for  1936.   Total  imports  amounted  to  58,949  cases  ($190,128). . 

Holland  was  the  principal  supplier  with  40,748  cases  ($129,595) ;  Canada 
contributed  10,520  cases  ($36,136) ;  the  United  States,  3,305  cases  ($10,221) ; 
and  Japan,  3,100  cases  ($7,974). 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS 

Total  imports  under  the  above  heading  were  valued  at  $312,612  as  com- 
pared with  $149,193  in  1936. 

The  following  were  the  values  by  principal  countries  for  1937,  with  the 
figures  for  the  preceding  year  within  parentheses:  Germany,  $138,805  ($40,410) ; 
United  States,  $55,976  ($40,826) ;  Japan,  $35,299  ($25,018) ;  North  China, 
$31,013  ($21,022) ;  Canada,  $28,870  (nil) ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $17,694 
($12,068). 

MOTOR  LORRIES  (CHASSIS) 

There  were  656  motor  lorries  (chassis)  valued  at  $437,070  imported  into 
Hongkong  during  1937  as  compared  with  373  ($214,790)  for  1936. 

The  United  States  was  credited  with  566  ($369,448)  as  against  238  ($129,- 
748),  Canada  with  36  ($21,896)  as  against  22  ($12,879),  the  United  Kingdom 
with  29  ($24,252)  as  against  8  ($13,160),  and  Germany  with  11  ($14,528)  as 
against  1  ($2,170). 
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SHOOKS  AND  STAVES 

Imports  of  shooks  and  staves  were  valued  at  $168,710  as  compared  with 
$93,743  for  the  previous  year. 

China  was  the  principal  supplier  with  $82,580  as  against  $54,468  for  1936. 
Imports  from  Japan  were  recorded  at  $49,690  as  against  $22,355,  while  the  value 
of  Canada's  contribution  amounted  to  $20,257  as  against  $7,750  for  the  previous 
year. 

BRASS  BARS 

Brass  bars  to  the  value  of  $43,947  were  imported  into,  Hongkong  during 
1937  as  compared  with  $7,119  in  1936. 

Germany  was  the  principal  supplier  with  $22,608  as  against  $560  for  the 
previous  year;  Canada  was  the  only  other  participant  of  importance  with  $19,051 
as  against  no  imports  for  1936. 

RUBBER  TIRES    ( MOTOR  INNER ) 

Imports  of  rubber  tires  (motor  inner)  were  recorded  at  $67,158  as  against 
$23,571  for  1936. 

Canada  was  the  chief  supplier  with  $18,469  as  against  no  imports  in  1936. 
The  United  States  contributed  to  the  value  of  $17,526  as  against  $3,860;  Japan, 
$17,194  as  against  $13,430;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $9,479  as  against  $3,540. 

FODDER 

Imports  of  fodder  were  valued  at  $31,582  for  1937  as  compared  with  $26,505 
for  the  preceding  year. 

Canada's  share  was  $18,168  as  against  $21,938  for  1936,  India  accounted 
for  $3,129  as  against  no  imports  for  the  previous  year,  while  Australia  con- 
tributed $3,041  as  against  $4,356. 

METALS  N.O.P. 

Imports  into  Hongkong  under  the  heading  of  metals  n.o.p.  were  recorded 
at  $28,331  during  1937  as  against  $166,663  for  1936. 

The  following  were  the  values  of  imports  from  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  during  1937,  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year  being  given  within  paren- 
theses: Germany,  $103,137  ($43,518);  United  States,  $62,906  ($64,638);  North 
China,  $26,991  ($7,513) ;  United  Kingdom,  $19,679  ($21,960) ;  Canada,  $17,619 
($130) ;  Switzerland,  $11,632  ($4,221) ;  Philippines,  $10,241  ($6,329) ;  and  British 
Malaya,  $9,362  ($4,354) . 

CATTLE 

There  were  51,360  head  of  cattle  ($932,343)  imported  into  Hongkong  during 
1937  as  against  52,246  head  ($726,207)  during  1936. 

Kwongchowan  was  the  chief  supplier  with  22,949  head  ($360,947)  as  against 
29,705  head  ($388,583).  Imports  from  South  China  were  12,363  head  ($201,- 
094)  as  compared  with  14,879  ($200,570)  ;  French  Indo-China,  10,905  head 
($240,321)  as  against  2,900  ($47,582)  ;  Siam,  2,163  head  ($61,020)  as  against 
2,113  ($40,700) ;  Middle  China,  1,343  head  ($27,223)  as  against  1,387  ($23,765) ; 
and  Canada,  83  ($16,204)  as  against  22  head  ($3,420). 

FRESH  FRUITS 

During  1937  imports  of  fresh  fruits  were  recorded  at  $1,300,219  as  against 
$1,504,701  for  1936. 

The  following  were  the  values  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries  of 
supply  during  1937,  the  figures  for  1936  being  given  within  parentheses:  China, 
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$773,972  ($945,619);  United  States,  $314,617  ($386,093);  Australia,  $90,261 
($55,111) ;  Philippines,  $49,795  ($59,964) ;  Japan,  $28,135  ($37,359) ;  and 
Canada,  $15,062  ($2,439) . 

CANNED  MEATS  AND  FISH 

Imports  under  the  above  heading  were  valued  at  $456,226  during  1937  as 
against  $272,944  for  1936. 

The  following  countries  were  the  principal  contributors  to  this  trade,  figures 
for  1936  being  given  within  parentheses:  United  States,  $171,605  ($66,723); 
China,  $101,162  ($63,198) ;  Macao,  $55,003  ($19,858) ;  United  Kingdom,  $37,- 
415  ($20,273);  Japan,  $29,240  ($40,015);  South  America,  23,170  ($33,042); 
and  Canada,  $13,154  ($4,898) . 

POTATOES 

There  were  113,904  piculs  of  potatoes  ($134,098)  imported  into  Hongkong 
during  1937  as  against  120,388  piculs  ($126,338)  in  1936. 

The  following  were  the  values  recorded  by  principal  countries  during  1937, 
with  comparative  figures  for  1936  within  parentheses:  Japan,  $69,939  ($79,210) ; 
North  China,  $24,131  ($16,680);  South  China,  $13,658  ($7,287);  Canada, 
$10,995  (nil) ;  North  China,  $7,540  ($16,380) ;  and  the  United  States,  $7,177 
($601). 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA,  1937-38 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  rupee  equals  approximately  $0.37  Canadian) 

Calcutta,  May  3,  1938. — Preliminary  returns  of  India's  foreign  trade  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1938,  have  just  been  published.  Imports  have 
increased  considerably,  while  exports  show  a  slight  decline.  The  total  value  of 
all  merchandise  trade  is  well  in  excess  of  the  1936-37  total,  but  there  has  been 
a  heavy  decrease  in  the  favourable  trade  balance.  Details  are  shown  here- 
with:— 

Foreign  Trade  of  India,  1936-37  and  1937-38 

1936-37  1937-38 

Imports                                                   Rs.l. 252,405,425  Rs.1,734.523,684 

Exports                                                   Rs.l.961,246.28i6  Rs.1,809,212,176 

Total  trade                                              Rs.3,213,651,711  Rs.3,543,735,860 

Balance  of  trade                                   +Rs.  708,840,861  +Rs.  74,688,492 


Trade  by  Countries  and  Commodities 

India's  trade  by  countries  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  shows  various 
important  changes.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  these  is  the  inclusion1  of 
Burma  as  a  source  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports,  last  year  having  been 
the  first  fiscal  period  during  which  figures  of  Indian  trade  with  Burma  have 
been  recorded.  Increases  in  import  values  have  been  most  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Kenya,  and  Egypt, 
while  there  have  been  considerable  decreases  in  exports  to  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Ceylon,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France.  The  decline  in 
exports  to  Japan,  amounting  to  Rs. 119,459,317,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  aspect  of  India's  foreign  trade  during  1937-38. 

With  respect  to  commodities,  the  total  excess  of  imports  over  the  previous 
year  of  Rs.482, 118,259  is  divided  fairly  evenly  between  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco;  raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials;  and  purely  manufactured 
goods.   Increases  recorded  for  these  three  main  import  groups  over  the  previous 
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year  were  Rs.107,187,616,  Rs.215,250,664,  and  Rs.157,138,570  respectively.  The 
decline  in  export  values  of  Rs.152,034,110  can  be  associated  with  a  similar  trend 
in  India's  exports  to  Japan,  Whereas  exports  of  foods  showed  an  insignificant 
increase  during  the  past  year  and  those  of  manufactured  articles  appreciated  by 
Rs.54,494,838,  the  value  of  shipments  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials 
fell  off  by  Rs.210,895,593,  and  of  this  amount  raw  cotton  made  up  Rs.154,001,391. 
Exports  of  this  product  to  Japan  increased  by  more  than  Rs. 100,000,000  as 
compared  with  1936-37. 

Trade  with  Canada 

The  value  of  imports  into  India  from  Canada  increased ■»  from  Rs.7,192,256 
in  1936-37  to  Rs.10,184,979  in  1937-38.  Exports  of  Indian  goods  to  Canada,  in 
contrast  with  the  general  trend  in  this  country's  trade  during  the  year,  increased 
slightly  in  value  from  Rs,21,791,321  to  Rs.23,139,163.  The  alteration  in  the 
ratio  in  India's  favour  from  better  than  3  to  1  to  only  slightly  more  than 
2  to  1  is  worthy  of  note. 

Commodities  principally  comprised  in  Canada's  improved  export  trade  to 
the  Indian  market  are  motor  cars,  commercial  vehicles  and  parts,  newsprint 
paper,  zinc  and  spelter,  calcium  carbide,  and  various  foodstuffs.  Complete 
details  are  not  as  yet  available. 


TRADE   OF   ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE   IN  1937 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  27,  1938. — During  1937  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  both  the  volume  and  value  of  imports  into  Zanzibar  as  compared  with  1936; 
in  fact,  the  total  value  of  imports  was  the  highest  since  1930,  while  the  volume 
was  the  greatest  on  record.  However,  due  to  a  reduction  in  clove  exports,  the 
total  volume  and  value  of  exports  decreased. 

The  Clove  Growers  Association,  which  purchases  and  pays  for  all  cloves 
offered  for  sale,  irrespective  of  overseas  demand,  releases  the  necessary  pur- 
chasing power  immediately  the  crop  becomes  available  for  transfer  and  not 
necessarily  for  exportation.  Therefore,  a  large  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  not  affect  purchasing  power  in  the  following  year. 

Ordinarily  a  decrease  in  exports  would  indicate  a  decrease  in  purchasing 
power,  with  more  or  less  immediate  effect  on  trade,  but  due  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  marketing  system,  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  the  imports1  are  not 
now  governed  by  the  value  of  clove  exports  as  formerly. 

The  bazaar  trade  experienced  an  exceptionally  good  year,  especially  during 
the  latter  half  wThen  a  great  deal  of  money  was  placed  in  circulation,  represent- 
ing payments  for  harvesting  and  the  purchase  of  cloves  by  the  association. 
The  enhanced  value  of  copra  exports,  which  was  43  per  cent  above  that  of 
1936,  and  in  volume  the  highest  on  record,  also  assisted  trade  generally. 

Foreign  Trade 

During  1937  the  total  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Zanzibar  Protec- 
torate amounted  to  £2,104,000  as  compared  with  £1,908,000  in  1936.  The 
declared  value  of  imports  was  £1,230,000  as  compared  with  £871,000  in  1936, 
and  that  of  exports  £874,000  as  against  £1,037,000.  There  was,  therefore,  an 
increase  of  41-22  per  cent  in  the  value  of  imports  and  a  decrease  of  15-72  per 
cent  in  that  of  exports. 
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Excluding  bullion  and  specie,  imports  were  valued  at  £1,081,000  as  com- 
pared to  £794,000  in  1936,  while  exports  totalled  £874,000  as  compared  to  £997,- 
000,  an  increase  in  imports  of  36-15  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  12-34 
per  cent. 

Imports 

The  increase  in  volume  of  imports  was  spread  over  a  majority  of  the  items, 
chief  among  which  were  the  following,  in  order  of  importance:  rice,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  gasolene,  sugar,  silk  piece-goods,  bags  and  sacks,  millet,  artificial  silk, 
motor  cars,  ivory,  dates,  pulse,  ghee. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Protectorate  during  1937,  in  order 
of  importance,  with  values  for  1936  within  parentheses,  were  as  follows: — 

Rice,  £162,080  (£115,944);  cotton  piece-goods,  £112,615  (£82,742);  ivory,  £45,653  (£40- 
559) ;  sugar,  £41,433  (£28.849) ;  coal  oil,  £38,235  (£22.478) ;  wheat  flour,  £31,965  (£30,399) ; 
gasolene,  £30,670  (£26,011);  silk  piece-goods,  £20,077  (£11,529);  sim  sim,  £17,659  (£16,214); 
tea,  £17,134  (£17,597);  pulse.  £17.084  (£12.716);  millet,  £16,924  (£8,952);  ghee,  £16,581  (£12,- 
415);  bags  and  sacks,  £14,703  (£7,161);  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  £14,442  (£7,413);  tobacco, 
manufactured,  £14,065  (£12,131) ;  cigarettes,  £13.770  (£11,182) ;  films,  £12,910  (£11,715) ;  motor 
cars.  £11,240  (£5,597) ;  fish,  dried  or  salted,  £11,022  (£6,995) ;  wood  and  timber  dressed,  £9,805 
(£5,313);  motor  lorries,  £8,965  (£5.213);  dates,  £8,795  (£3,992);  cement,  £8.379  (£7,804); 
shirts,  £7,581  (£7.246) ;  copra,  £7,186  (£2,086) ;  milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  £7,015  (£6,683) ; 
spices,  £6.400  (£7,116);  onions,  £6,308  (£5,462);  cattle,  £6.246  (£6,031);  spirits,  potable, 
£5,737  (£4,808) ;  matches,  £4,940  (£3,178) ;  dhall,  £4,600  (£2,860) ;  strawbags,  £4.589  (£4,246) ; 
goats,  £4,495  (£4,536);  biscuits,  £3,619  (£2.321);  wheat,  £3,378  (£2,805);  corn,  £2,477  (£1,878); 
confectionery,  £2,426  (£2,496);  sheep.  £1,959  (£1,083). 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier  of  commodities  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate with  22-88  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Others  in  order  of  import- 
ance were:  Japan,  13-84  per  cent;  Burma,  11-46;  India,  8-24;  Tanganyika, 

6-  41;  Dutch  East  Indies,  5-39;  Kenya,  4-56;  Holland,  4-31;  Persia,  3-05; 
United  States,  2-70;  Australia,  1-82;  Belgian  Congo,  1-71  per  cent.  Canada 
is  credited  with  0-34  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada  in  1937  was  £4,167  as  against 
£3,405  in  1936,  an  increase  of  £762.  The  principal  commodities  imported  from 
the  Dominion  were:  motor  trucks,  £1,639;  motor  cars,  £1,565;  motor  car  tires, 
£369;  motor  car  parts,  £134. 

Other  imports  from  Canada  included  fresh  fruit,  motor  truck  tires  and 
tubes,  and  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods. 

Exports 

The  principal  domestic  exports  of  Zanzibar  in  order  of  value  for  1937,  with 
values  for  1936  within  parentheses,  were  as  follows:  cloves,  £411,654  (£618- 
671);  copra,  £211,054  (£144,347);  clove  oil,  £11,821  (£9,359);  sim  sim  oil, 
£6,948  (£6,754) ;  mangrove  bark,  £6,522  (£7,544) ;  sesame  oil,  £6,083  (£6,754) ; 
ox  hides,  £3,135  (£465) ;  coconuts,  £2,926  (£2,449) ;  beehe-de-mer,  £2,088 
(£1,681);  fresh  fruit,  £1,807  (£1,911);  coconut  oil,  £1,349  (£1,666);  skins, 
£1,156  (£281). 

In  the  order  named,  and  with  percentages,  the  following  were  the  principal 
purchasers  of  Zanzibar  domestic  exports  in  1937:  Dutch  East  Indies,  22-89 
per  cent;   France,  15-05;   India,  10-29;   Tanganyika,  9-18;    Great  Britain, 

7-  92;  Italy,  6-61;  United  States,  6-52;  Germany,  4-85;  Kenya,  2-87;  Hol- 
land, 1-66;  and  Canada,  0-41  per  cent. 

Exports  to  Canada  consisted  entirely  of  1,090  cwts.  of  cloves,  valued  at 
£3,542,  as  compared  with  shipments  valued  at  £2,697  in  1936. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  CYPRUS  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Values  are  in  Cyprus  pounds,  one  Cyprus  pound  being  equivalent  to  £1 
sterling;  one  Cyprus  piastre  (cp.)  is  equal  to  l-3-d.;  one  oke  is  the  equivalent 
of  2-832  pounds.] 

Cairo,  April  23,  1938. — According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Cyprus  authori- 
ties, the  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  island  reached  £2,219,429 
in  1937  as  compared  with  £1,485,716  in  1936,  an  increase  of  £733,713  or  49-38 
per  cent.  The  total  declared  value  of  goods  exported  during  the  year  under 
review  amounted  to  £2,180,048  as  against  £1,594,815  in  1936,  an  advance  of 
£585,233  or  36-70  per  cent,  and  the  balance  of  commodity  trade  was  unfavour- 
able by  £39,381  (1-80  per  cent)  as  compared  with  an  active  balance  of  £109,099 
(7-34  per  cent)  in  1936.  However,  if  account  is  taken  of  invisible  exports  and 
imports,  which  are  estimated  at  £446,000  and  £244,000  respectively  in  1937  and 
at  £528,000  and  £204,000  in  the  preceding  year,  the  trade  of  Cyprus  presented 
favourable  balances  of  £162,609  in  1937  and  £433,099  in  1936. 


Imports 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  in  1937  and  1936  under  the 
commodity  groups  as  established  in  the  official  statistics  of  Cyprus,  the  figures 
for  the  quinquennial  average  1932-36  being  given  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son:— 

Imports  into  Cyprus  by  Commodities 


1937 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  571,322 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  . .  205,497 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   1,441,071 

Animals,  not  for  food   582 

Bullion   957 

Total   £2,219,429 


1936 
:  320,462 
108,534 
1,055.223 
815 
682 


Average 
1932-36 
£  363,068 
104,574 
929,793 
265 
573 


£1,485,716  £1,398,273 


Subjoined  is  a  table  indicating  whence  imports  were  received  in  1937  and 
1936,  the  percentage  share  of  each  country  being  also  shown: — 

Imports  into  Cyprus  by  Countries 


1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

£ 

£ 

Percentage 

United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the 

1,026,436 

674,234 

46.25 

45.38 

Roumania  

208,897 

119,645 

9.41 

8.05 

153,534 

117,494 

6.92 

7.91 

90,124 

48,841 

4.06 

3.29 

82,790 

68,191 

3.73 

4.59 

70,577 

51,965 

3.18 

3.50 

70,102 

43,140 

3.16 

2.90 

Italy  

66,417 

14,306 

2.99 

0.96 

52,149 

70,354 

2.35 

4.74 

44,487 

48,678 

2.01 

3.28 

33,632 

22,228 

1.52 

1.50 

32,312 

21,596 

1.46 

1.44 

Holland  

30,559 

16,323 

1.38 

1.10 

29,839 

281 

1.34 

0.02 

27.205 

18,241 

1.23 

1.23 

27,073 

18,224 

1.22 

1.23 

25,365 

18,370 

1.14 

1.24 

24,014 

16,360 

1.08 

1.10 

Turkey   

17,779 

4,567 

0.80 

0.31 

16,887 

6.988 

0.76 

0.47 

56674—31 
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Imports  into  Cyprus  hy  Countries — Concluded 


1937  1936  1937  1936 

£  £  Percentage 

Hungary                                                          16,514  10,719  0.74  0.72 

Bulgaria                                                          11,700  12,242  0.53  0.82 

Switzerland                                                      10,711  5,350  0.48  0.36 

Luxembourg                                                     10,062  2,518  0.45  0.17 

Other  countries                                                40,264  54,861  1.81  3.69 


Total   2,219,429       1,485,716       100.00  100.00 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

Imports  into  Cyprus  from  British  Empire  countries  were  distributed  as 
follows  in  1937  and  1936:— 


1937 

1936 

  £1,026,436 

£674,234 

  661,379 

491,579 

  160,406 

84,971 

  147,669 

66,106 

  29,573 

18,058 

  11,488 

5,542 

  7,106 

* 

  5,779 

5,115 

  1,338 

* 

  553 

1,220 

  20 

* 

  1,125 

1,643 

*  Included  in  "other  parts". 


COUNTRIES  SHARING  IN  INCREASED  IMPORTS 

The  countries  chiefly  sharing  in  the  increased  imports  of  Cyprus  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  British  India,  Australia,  Roumania,  Germany,  Egypt,  Bel- 
gium, the  United  States,  and  Iraq,  the  increases  in  imports  from  these  countries 
respectively  being  £169,800,  £81,563,  £75,435,  £89,252,  £36,040,  £41,283,  £18,612, 
£26,962,  and  £29,558. 

Advances  were  due  principally  to  larger  imports  of  machinery,  sugar,  woollen 
manufactures,  and  motor  cars  and  chassis  (United  Kingdom) ;  of  flour  (British 
India  and  Australia) ;  of  timber,  benzine,  and  petroleum  (Roumania) ;  of 
machinery  (Germany) ;  of  wheat  and  bedsteads  (Egypt) ;  of  machinery  and 
iron  bars  (Belgium) ;  of  machinery  (United  States) ;  and  of  wheat  (Iraq). 

Italy,  France,  and  Turkey  showed  increases  over  1936.  Syria,  Japan,  and 
Bulgaria  disclosed  declines.   All  other  countries  enjoyed  slight  increases. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

The  values  of  the  chief  items  of  import  into  Cyprus  during  1937  and  1936 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Commodity 

1937 

1936 

Inc. 

or  Dec. 

  £  17,203 

£  11,962 

+  £ 

5,241 

  7,536 

7,581 

45 

  16,675 

7,132 

+ 

9,543 

Fish  

  20,682 

12,725 

+ 

7,957 

  203,195 

81,270 

+ 

121,925 

Wheat  

  77,787 

31,144 

+ 

46,643 

  28,356 

18,342 

+ 

10,014 

  11,722 

10,938 

+ 

784 

  17,247 

14,184 

+ 

3,063 

  27,779 

21,791 

+ 

5,988 

Tea  

  3,197 

1,639 

+ 

1,558 

  29,707 

29,423 

+ 

284 

  9,302 

7,312 

+ 

1,990 

  56,262 

29,573 

+ 

26,689 

  94,811 

46,995 

+ 

47,816 

  31,643 

33,973 

2,330 
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Principal  Imports  into  Cyprus — Concluded 


Commodity 

1937 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Machinery  mining 

151,467 

68,959 

+ 

82,508 

Oil  engines  . 

17^096 

10,945 

+ 

6,151 

Cotton  yarns  and  threads  (incl  finished  thread) 

42,825 

39*951 

+ 

2,874 

Cotton  piece-goods 

109  J  66 

83^401 

+ 

26,365 

Cotton  manufactures  (including  apparel) 

39,809 

36^136 

+ 

3,673 

Leather  sole 

31,218 

27,981 

+ 

3,237 

Leather  dressed 

26,363 

16,607 

+ 

9,756 

Benzine  

57',965 

39,213 

+ 

18,752 

Kerosene                                                         . . 

27,926 

25,507 

+ 

O  A  1  O 

2,418 

Motor  cars  and  chassis  ...   

61,986 

40,088 

+ 

21,898 

Cement  ...   

30,882 

18,638 

+ 

12,244 

Manure  chemical   

45,938 

34,656 

+ 

11,282 

26,413 

16,607 

+ 

9,806 

20,227 

18,796 

+ 

1,431 

53,096 

41,603 

+ 

11,493 

31,546 

0*7  ATA 

I  /,414 

+ 

4,132 

Silk  (including  artificial  silk)  piece-goods  . .   . . 

30,651 

17,839 

12,812 

Silk  (including  artificial  silk)  manufactures  (in- 

17,729 

13,469 

+ 

4,260 

59,704 

50,059 

+ 

9,645 

Woollen  manufactures  (including  apparel)  . . 

16,028 

18,244 

2,216 

As  compared  with  1936,  imports  of  wheat  and  flour 

were 

nearly  doubled 

in  1937.  The  advance  in  imports  of  timber,  cement,  and  iron  bars  and  joists 
was  due  to  building  expansion.  The  poor  local  olive  crop  of  1936  was  respon- 
sible for  larger  purchases  of  bean  oil.  The  larger  consumption  of  crude 
petroleum  was  the  result  of  increased  activity  in  the  mines  and  greater  demand 
on  the  part  of  commercial  undertakings  using  heavy  oil  engines.  A  continued 
improvement  in  mining  activity  necessitated  the  importation  of  extra  mining 
machinery.  The  greater  importation  of  cotton  piece-goods,  silk  and  artificial 
silk  piece-goods  and  manufactures,  and  woollen  piece-goods  was  the  consequence 
of  the  added  prosperity  and  spending  power  of  the  people.  Increased  commercial 
activity  and  work  in  the  mines  were  the  main  reasons  for  the  rise  in  imports 
of  benzine  and  motor  cars  and  chassis.  The  advance  in  imports  of  empty  sacks 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  increased  exports. 

The  only  items  which  indicated  any  appreciable  decrease  in  value  were 
hardware,  cutlery,  and  woollen  manufactures;  this  was  largely  due  to  the  im- 
portation of  goods  of  cheaper  quality. 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  IMPORTS 

In  the  following  paragraphs  is  given  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  interest  to  Canada  imported  into  Cyprus  in  1937,  the  figures  for  1936 
being  within  parentheses: — 

Wheat  Flour.— Total  imports,  £203,195  (£81,270):  Australia,  £154,898  (£80,303);  British 
India,  £47,845  (nil);  United  Kingdom,  £197  (£94);  Palestine,  £4  (nil);  Syria,  £9  (£7); 
United  States,  £242  (£753);  and  Canada,  nil  (£113).  Preferential  tariff,  £1  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds) ;  general  tariff,  £4  per  ton. 

Wheat.— Total  imports,  £77,787  (£31,144):  British  India,  £1,670  (nil);  Palestine,  £24 
(nil);  Argentina,  £12  (nil);  Egypt,  £24,022  (nil);  Greece,  £7  (nil);  Iraq,  £29,232  (nil); 
Roumania,  £1  (nil);  Syria,  £15,503  (£30,768);  and  Turkey,,  £7,316  (£376).  Preferential 
tariff,  Is.  per  cwt.;  general  tariff,  Is.  44  cp.  per  cwt. 

Dried  Salted,  and  Pickled  Fish.— Total  imports,  £9,934  (£6,393)':  United  Kingdom,  £6,930 
(£4,563);  Australia,  nil  (£5);  Canada,  £1  (£1);  Denmark,  nil  (£2);  Egypt.  £2  (£32);  Greece, 
£4  (£18);  Norway,  nil  (£9)  ;  Holland,  £27  (nil)  ;  Portugal,  £2,600  (£1,671);  Syria,  £370 
(£62);  and  Turkey,  nil  (£30).   Preferential  tariff,  -I-  cp.  per  oke;  general  tariff,  1  cp.  per  oke. 

Canned  Fish.— Total  imports,  £10.748  (£6.332)":  United  Kingdom,  £946  (£969) ;  British 
South  Africa,  £7  (£7) ;  Canada,  £183  (£98) ;  Palestine,  £1  (nil) ;  Belgium,  £16  (£170) ;  Den- 
mark, £10  (£6) ;  Egypt,  £1  (nil) ;  France,  £75  (£11) ;  Italy,  £221  (£60) ;  Japan,  £7.360 
(£2,973);  Latvia,  nil  (£38);  Norway,  £359  (£282);  Portugal,  £1,288  (£1.579);  Russia,  £52 
(£33);  Sweden,  £5  (nil);  United  States,  £224  (£84);  and  Spain,  nil  (£22).  Preferential 
tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  general  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Cheese  (Common).— -Total  imports,  £4,267  (£1,245) :  Canada,  £160  (£84) ;  Palestine,  £1 
(nil) ;  Bulgaria,  £2,338  (£910) ;  Egypt,  £116  (£23) ;  Greece,  £468  (£3)  ;  Roumania,  £1  (nil) ; 
Turkey,  £1  (£225);  and  Yugoslavia,  £1,182  (nil).  Preferential  tariff,  3  cp.  per  oke;  general 
tariff,  4^  cp.  per  oke. 

Preserved  Milk.— Total  imports,  £9,468  (£5,964) :  United  Kingdom,  £5,883  (£4,852) ;  Bel- 
gium, nil  (£19) ;  Denmark,  £100  (£95) ;  Holland,  £3,436  (£98) ;  Switzerland,  £46  (nil) ;  and 
United  States,  £3  (£17).   Preferential  tariff,  1  cp.  per  oke;  general  tariff,  1^  cp.  per  oke. 

Milk  Powder,  (Infants'  Food).— Total  imports,  £226  (£184),  of  which  the  United  King- 
dom contributed  £155  (£141).  Preferential  tariff,  12  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff 
18  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Spirituous  Beverages. — Total  imports  of  spirituous  beverages  in  bottles,  £4,035  (£3,632) : 
United  Kingdom,  £3,804  (£3,442) ;  Canada,  £45  (£29) ;  etc.  Preferential  tariff,  15s.  per  gallon; 
general  tariff,  30s.  per  gallon. 

Total  imports  of  spirits  in  cask,  nil  (£61  from  the  United  Kingdom).  Preferential  tariff, 
18s.  per  gallon;  general  tariff,  30s.  per  gallon. 

Leaf  Tobacco.— Total  imports,  £29,707  (£29.423):  Greece,  £26,820  (£26,800);  United 
States,  £2,201  (£1,773);  etc.  Preferential  tariff,  2s.  1  cp.  per  oke;  general  tariff,  2s.  5  cp. 
per  oke. 

Timber. — Total  imports  of  planks,  boards,  logs,  beams,  and  rafters  of  mahogany,  walnut, 
oak,  teak,  and  beech,  £2,669  (£1,915). 

Total  imports  of  other  planks,  boards,  logs,  beams,  and  rafters.  £67,946  (£36,110) :  Rou- 
mania, £52.342  (£27,729);  Sweden,  £11,296  (£4.269);  Austria,  £1,672  (£695);  Yugoslavia, 
£1,668  (£45);  Canada,  £144  (£181);  Australia,  £103  (nil);  and  the  remainder  from  Palestine,. 
Finland,  Greece,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  Preferential  tariff,  2^  cp 
per  cubic  foot;  general  tariff,  3f  cp.  per  cubic  foot. 

Timber  (ready  cut  for  fruit  cases). — Total  imports,  £21,194  (£8,970):  Roumania,  £21,045 
(£8,957) ;  and  the  remainder  in  1937  from  Sweden.  Free  of  duty  under  both  the  general 
and  preferential  tariffs. 

Asbestos  Sheets.— TotaX  imports  in  1937,  £1,255:  United  Kingdom,  £1,100;  and  Yugo- 
slavia, £155.  No  imports  are  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  Cyprus  for  1936.  Preferential  tariff, 
16  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Asbestos  Manufactures  (Other). — No  figures  are  available  for  1936.  In  1937  imports 
were  valued  at  £1,248  and  originated  in  the  United  Kingdom  (£1,163),  Egypt,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Yugoslavia.  Preferential  tariff,  16  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff, 
24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dressed  Leather.— Total  imports,  £26,363  (£16.607) :  British  India,  £8,606  (£4,160) ;  Egypt, 
£4,154  (£3.222);  Hungary,  £3,169  (£2,931);  Germany,  £2,085  (£1,066);  France,  £1,628 
(£409);  United  Kingdom,  £1,676  (£1,293);  other  supplying  countries  included  Australia, 
Canada.  Sudan,  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Greece,,  Holland. 
Japan,  Luxemburg,  Roumania,  Syria,  and  the  United  States.  Canada's  share  was  £432 
(£323).   Preferential  tariff,  16^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ploughs.— Total  imports,  £707  (£737) :  Germany,  £365  (£482) ;  United  States,  £105  (nil) ; 
Czechoslovakia,  £177  (£154) ;  and  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Russia.    Free  of  duty. 

Reapers.— Total  imports,  £1545  (£918):  United  Kingdom,  £670  (£106);  Czechoslovakia, 
£350  (£245);  Germany,  £225  (£107);  and  the  United  States,  nil  (£460).   Free  of  duty. 

Tractors.— Total  imports,  £120  (£939),  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1937,,  and  from  the 
United  States  in  1936.   Free  of  duty. 

Windmills.— Total  imports,  £935  (£1,039),  from  the  United  States.   Free  of  duty. 

Mining  Machinery  .—Total  imports,  £151,467  (£68,959) :  United  Kingdom,  £74,396  (£40,- 
518) ;  Germany,  £36,909  (£14,025) ;  United  States,  £20.363  (£7,226) ;  and  Palestine,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland.   Free  of  duty. 

Motor  Cars  and  Omnibuses.— -Total  imports,  £30,078  (£20,884) :  United  Kingdom,  £20.476 
(£16.023) ;  Canada,  £7,311  (£2,788) ;  United  States,  £1,160  (£1,760) ;  and  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.   Preferential  tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chassis  for  Motor  Cars,  etc.— Total  imports,  £31,908  (£19.204) :  United  Kingdom,  £16.380 
(£8,665);  Canada,  £13,330  (£9,872):  and  the  United  States,  £2,198  (£667).  Preferential  tariff, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Parts  of  Motor  Cars,  Chassis,  etc.— Total  imports,  £9,425  (£7,856) :  United  Kingdom, 
£4,892  (£3.558) ;  Canada,  £555  (£730) ;  the  United  States,  £3,562  (£3,014) ;  and  Palestine, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  and  Syria.  Preferential 
tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tires  and  Tubes  for  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Cycles.— Total  imports,  £23.312  (£16.663): 
United  Kingdom,  £14,166  (£11,491);  Canada,  £5,738  (£2,522);  United  States,  £2,762  (£2,629); 
and  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany  and  Italy.  Preferential  tariff,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  general  tariff,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Printing  Paper.— Total  imports,  £7,264  (£3,904):  Austria,  £4,249  (£1,496);  United  King- 
dom, £902  (£861);  Finland,  £576  (£183);  and  Palestine,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Germany, 
Latvia,  Norway,  and  Sweden.    Free  of  duty. 

Exports 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  from  Cyprus  under  the  main 
heads  for  each  of  the  last  two  years  and  the  quinquennial  -average  1932-36: — 

Exports  from  Cyprus  by  Commodity  Groups 

Average 

1937            ,  1936  1932-36 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                     £  698.864       £   604,500  £  503,557 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  .         1,327,050           848,286  492,027 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                                   128,398           122,630  100,882 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                               24,113             18,226  33,858 

Bullion                                                                                   1,623              1,173  4,714 

Total   £2,180,048       £1,594,815  £1,135,038 

As  is  apparent  from  the  above  table,  all  the  commodity  groups  indicated 
increases  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936,  while  the  first  four  groups  showed 
advances  and  the  last  a  decline  in  comparison  to  the  five  years'  average  1932-36. 

DESTINATIONS  OF  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  exports  during  1937  and  1936, 
with  the  share  of  each  country  and  percental  distribution: — 

Final  Destinations 

United  Kingdom  

Parts  of  the  British  Empire  

Germany  

United  States  

Egypt  

Holland  

France  

Belgium  

Denmark  

Syria  

Italy  

Roumania  

Greece  

Norway  

Sweden  

Chile  

Czechoslovakia  

Other  countries  .  .  

Total  

The  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  due  to  larger  ship- 
ments of  carobs,  almonds  in  the  shell,  and  wool.  Mining  products  (cupreous 
concentrates,  cupreous  pyrites,  and  metallic  residues  and  wastes)  were  respon- 
sible for  the  rise  in  exports  to  Germany,  which  headed  the  list  of  purchasing 
countries  in  1937.  Increased  shipments  of  wool  and  asbestos  accounted  for  the 
greater  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  advance  in  exports  to 
Egypt  is  mainly  attributed  to  larger  sales  of  mules,  oxen,  pomegranates,  and 
wine.  Mining  products1  (cupreous  pyrites,  yellow  ore,  and  metallic  residues 
and  wastes)  are  accountable  for  the  greater  exports  to  Holland,  Belgium, 
Roumania,  and  Denmark.  Increased  shipments  of  oranges  raised  the  value  of 
exports  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  advance  in  the  case  of  Chile  is  the  result 
of  increased  sales  of  asbestos,  the  only  Cyprus  product  disposed  of  in  that 
country.  Exports  to  Syria  and  Italy  remained  at  about  the  same  level. 
Decreased  purchases  of  raw  hides  and  skins  were  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  exports  to  Czechoslovakia. 


1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

£ 

£ 

Percentage 

522,541 

434,943 

23.97 

27.27 

145,895 

121,117 

6.69 

7.59 

549,800 

333,964 

25.22 

20.94 

216,491 

168,025 

9.93 

10.54 

165,313 

150,630 

7.58 

9.45 

148,062 

96,550 

6.79 

6.06 

121,099 

37,961 

5.56 

2.38 

65,808 

17,421 

3.02 

1.69 

38,688 

25,655 

1.78 

1.61 

38,248 

37,778 

1.75 

2.37 

37,351 

38,018 

1.71 

2.38 

33,745 

9,043 

1.55 

0.57 

24,254 

49,753 
8,888 

1.11 

3.12 

15,951 

0.73 

0.56 

12,239 

6,446 

0.56 

0.40 

8,401 

1,842 

0.39 

0.11 

6,360 

11,007 

0.29 

0.69 

29,802 

45,774 

1.37 

2.87 

2,1 86,048 

1,594,815 

106.00 

100.06 
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PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  items  of  export  from 
Cyprus  in  1937  and  1936:— 

Commodity 

Animals — 

Donkeys  

Mules  

Oxen  ,  

Artificial  teeth  

Beans  and  peas  

Carobs — 

Whole  

Ground   

Seed  

Cheese  

Corn  and  grain — 

Barley  

Wheat  

Embroidery  and  needlework  

Fruit- 
Almonds  in  the  shell  

Almonds,  shelled  

Grapes  

Lemons  

Oranges  

Pomegranates  

Raisins  

Juices,  grape  or  must  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured — 

Fumigated  

Yellow  leaf  

Onions  

Potatoes  

Vinegar   

Wine,  ordinary  

Cotton,  raw  

Hides  and  skins,  raw  

Asbestos  

Cupreous  concentrates  

Cupreous  pyrites  

Metallic  residues  

Terra  umbra  

Yellow  ore  . .  ,  

Pyrene  oil  

Cuminseed  

Linseed   

Sumac  

Wool  

There  was  a  satisfactory  increase  in  exports  of  animals  during  the  year 
under  review.  Notable  advances  were  recorded  in  shipments  of  carobs,  almonds, 
wine,  and  asbestos,  and  also  in  mining  products  (cupreous  pyrites,  metallic 
residues,  and  yellow  ore).  Comparatively,  the  largest  increase  occurred  in 
exports  of  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  declines  in  exports  of  raw 
cotton,  hides  and  skins,  lemons,  cuminseed,  onions,  embroidery,  etc.,  while  no 
wheat  was  shipped  abroad  in  1937,  sales  of  this  commodity  amounting  to 
£5,830  in  1936. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Cyprus,  imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
£29,573  in  1937  as  against  £18,058  in  1936,  while  exports  to  the  Dominion 
totalled  £77  in  1937  as  compared  with  £349  in  1936,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour 
of  Canada  of  £29,496  in  1937  as  against  £17,733  in  the  preceding  year,  an 
advance  of  £11,763. 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Cyprus  were  detailed  as  follows,  the  figures 
for  1936  being  within  parentheses:  cheese,  £222  (£100) ;  fish,  £184  (£99) ;  dressed 
leather,  £432  (£323) ;  machinery,  £1  (£149) ;  motor  cars  and  chassis,  £20,641 
(£12,660);   motor  car  parts,  £555  (£730);   timber,  £144  (£258);   tires  and 


1937 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

£  3,013 

£  612 

+  £  2,401 

20,015 

16,043 

4_ 
i 

3  Q79 

0,t7  I  M 

31,911 

13,251 

4_ 

i 

IOjUUv 

24,666 

26,378 

1  719 

5,413 

9,631 

4  218 

52,406 

'  77,843 

25  437 

152,311 

76,670 

_|_ 

r 

75  641 

34,114 

20,154 

+ 

13^960 

10,299 

22,625 

— 

3,326 

21,611 

24,637 

3,026 

5,830' 

5  830 

18,934 

23,393 

4  459 

25,572 

5,598 

4- 

19,974 

10,409 

4,547 

_L 
i 

5862 

6,564 

8,121 

1^557 

11,283 

18,702 

7,419 

88,504 

79,515 

4- 

T 

8,989 

8,540 

4,312 

4- 

4^228 

25,148 

28,349 

3'201 

10,404 

6,118 

4- 

4,286 

3,369 

3,612 

243 

6,232 

6,953 

721 

7,780 

13,028 

5,248 

82,276 

86,953 

4y677 

3,613 

4,045 



432 

64,230 

51,202 

+ 

13,028 

14.625 

30,070 

15,445 

14,662 

24,103 

9,441 

126,321 

80,343 

+ 

45,978 

435,488 

252,385 

+ 

183,103 

363,073 

204,118 

+ 

158,955 

142,957 

125,505 

+ 

17,452 

19,263 

12,421 

+ 

6,842 

34,771 

31,867 

+ 

2,904 

15,899 

2,765 

+ 

13,134 

12,262 

18,844 

6,582 

7,258 

8,100 

842 

7,310 

7,198 

112 

115,266 

25,352 

+ 

89.914 
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tubes  for  motor  cars,  £5,738  (£2,522);  and  all  other  articles,  £1,656  (£1,217). 
The  increase  in  imports  of  motor  cars  and  chassis  and  of  tires  and,  tubes 
accounted  largely  for  the  advance  in  the  Dominion's  sales  in  Cyprus  during 
1937. 

General  Conditions  in  1937 

On  the  whole  the  year  1937  was  a  favourable  one  for  Cyprus:  crops  were 
abundant,  mining  activities  expanded,  satisfactory  developments  were  observed 
in  external  trade,  and,  as  a  result,  an  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  population  was  apparent. 

WINTER  WHEAT  CROP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  16,  1938. — The  latest  crop  report  issued  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  indicates  that  prospects  for  an  abundant  winter 
wheat  harvest  have  very  much  improved  during  the  past  month.  Rains  in 
some  of  the  previously  dry  areas,  such  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  have  greatly 
aided  the  crops  and  improved  prospective  yields,  while  the  majority  of  the  other 
producing  states,  with  the  exception  of  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma,  report  better 
estimates  than  a  month  ago. 

The  board  reports  that,  unless  there  are  greater  losses  from  rust  or  drought 
during  the  next  thirty  days  than  for  which  allowance  has  been  made,  the  pro- 
duction of  winter  wheat  will  be  approximately  754,000,000  bushels,  the  second 
largest  crop  on  record. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  acreage,  yield,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  for  1938,  1937,  and  the 
ten-year  (1927-36)  average: — ■ 

United  States  Winter  Wheat  Crop 


Acreage—  1927-36  1937  1938 

Sown  in  previous  fall   45,644,000  57,612,000  57,316,000 

For  harvest   37,281,000  46,946,000  50,677,000* 

Per  cent  abandoned   18.2  18.5  11.6* 

Yield— 

Per  acre  (bus.)   14.5  14.6  14.9* 

Production  (bus.)   546,396,000  685,102,000  754,153,000* 


*  Estimated. 

Acreage 

A  near  record  acreage  of  57,316,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  were  sown  in  the 
fall  of  1937,  a  decline  of  less  than  1  per  cent  below  the  57,612,000  acres  planted 
in  1936  and  an  increase  of  25-2  per  cent  over  the  ten-year  (1927-36)  average 
of  45,644,000  acres.  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
50,677,000  acres,  the  largest  on  record,  as  against  46,946,000  acres  in  1937  and 
the  1927-36  average  of  37,281,000  acres.  Abandonment  of  wheat  acreage  for 
the  year  is  placed  at  6,639,000  acres  or  11-6  per  cent  from  the  fall  acreage  sown. 
During  1937  abandonment  amounted  to  10,666,000  acres  or  18-5  per  cent,  while 
the  average  acreage  abandoned  during  the  1927-36  period  was  8,363,000  acres  or 
18-2  per  cent  per  year. 

The  major  loss  of  acreage  for  the  present  year  occurred  in  the  western 
Great  Plains  area  and  was  due  to  dry  soil  conditions  at  seeding  time,  which 
prevented  proper  germination  and  plant  development. 
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Estimated  Yield 

The  board  reports  that  although  the  improvement  in  winter  wheat  pros- 
pects was  quite  general  in  April,  particularly  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  crop  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  has  suffered  from  leaf  rust.  The 
probable  yield  for  1938  is  estimated  at  14-9  bushels  per  harvested  acre  as  com- 
pared with  14-6  bushels  for  1937  and  14-5  bushels  for  the  ten-year  average. 

Estimated  Production 

On  the  basis  of  a  yield  of  14-9  bushels  per  acre  for  the  present  year,  pro- 
duction of  winter  wheat  is  estimated  at  754,153,000  bushels,  an  increase  of 
69,051,000  bushels  or  10  per  cent  over  the  1937  production  of  685,102,000 
bushels  and  about  38-2  per  cent  over  the  1927-36  average  of  546,396,000  bushels. 

Recent  Developments 

Since  the  first  of  May,  rainfall  in  the  western.  North  Central  States,  eastern 
Texas,  and  eastern  Colorado  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  normal.  Despite 
the  fact  that  soil  moisture  conditions  have  been  favourable,  there  is  a  lack  of 
subsoil  moisture  over  a  large  part  of  the  western  Great  Plains,  and  the  results 
of  the  crops  in  this  area  will  depend  greatly  upon  favourable  weather  conditions 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  favourable  conditions  to  date  have  produced 
a  rank  plant  development  and  consequently  more  moisture  than  usual  will  be 
required  to  mature  the  crop  and  prevent  loss  from  lodging. 

Spring  Wheat  Seeding 

Early  reports  show  that  conditions  in  the  principal  spring  wheat  areas  of 
the  United  States  have  been  generally  favourable  for  early  seeding,  although 
additional  moisture  is  still  needed  in  western  North  Dakota  and  eastern  Mon- 
tana,  Seeding  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  delayed  due  to  wet  weather. 

MEXICAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION:   ITS  EFFECT  ON  IMPORTS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  May  9,  1938. — Under  the  law  by  which  it  was  established, 
the  Bank  of  Mexico  is  responsible  for  fixing  the  exchange  rate  of  the  peso.  On 
March  19,  the  date  on  which  the  properties  of  the  foreign-owned  oil  companies 
were  expropriated  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  the  Bank  of  Mexico  sus- 
pended foreign  exchange  transactions,  and  since  that  date  no  official  rate  has 
been  quoted.  The  result  has  been  continuous  fluctuation,  rising  from  the  former 
established  rate  of  3-60  to  the  United  States  dollar  to  as  high  as  4-95  for  bank 
transactions  and  even  higher  for  private  transactions,  and  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise  has  practically  ceased.  On  March  31  the  Finance  Minister 
announced  that  instructions  had  been  issued  to  all  government  departments 
that  until  the  peso  has  been  stabilized  no  purchases  on  government  account 
of  machinery  involving  payment  in  foreign  currencies  were  to  be  made. 

Purchases  Curtailed 

This  has  severely  curtailed  the  purchases  of  road  building  machinery,  the 
bulk  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States  and  of  which  75  per  cent  is  for 
government  account.  Similarly,  purchases  of  agricultural  machinery  have 
dropped.  More  than  half  of  the  imports  are  government  purchases,  and  it  is 
stated  that  at  present  no  imports  are  being  received  nor  are  sales  for  essential 
replacements  being  effected. 
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The  automobile  industry  has  likewise  been  adversely  affected.  In  one  of 
the  local  assembly  plants  the  working  days  were  first  reduced  to  two  days  per 
week,  but  since  April  5  operations  have  ceased  entirely.  Dealers  have  'stopped 
purchasing  cars,  since  under  existing  conditions  sales  can  only  be  made  in  terms 
of  dollars  or  the  equivalent. 

The  net  result  has  been,  that,  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  peso,  imports 
have  practically  ceased,  not  only  in  machinery  and  similar  merchandise  on 
government  account  but  in  all  lines.  Sales  are  being  made  only  in  those  lines 
of  imported  goods  of  which  stocks  are  held  in  the  country  and  only  when 
considered  essential.  As  stocks  are  not  being  replenished,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  many  lines  will  ultimately  disappear  from  the  market. 

In  the  opinion  of  representatives  of  foreign  firms  and  business  men  gener- 
ally, the  only  possible  course  is  to  await  stabilization  of  the  peso,  as  under 
existing  conditions  no  plans  for  the  future  can  be  made,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
calculate  losses  which  have  been  so  far  sustained  because  of  the  depreciated 
peso. 

THIRD  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  GRAIN  PRODUC- 
TION, 1937-38 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  May  12,  1938,  that  on  May  10,  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture issued  a  statement  giving  the  third  official  estimate  of  grain  production 
for  the  1937-38  crop.  Below  are  given  the  figures  of  production  for  the  different 
crops  as  estimated  on  December  15,  February  25  and  May  10  respectively,  as 
well  as  comparative  figures  for  previous  years.  The  estimate  for  barley  includes 
14,810,094  bushels  of  malting  type  barley: — 

Estimate  of  Grain  Production  in  Argentina,  1937-38 

1937-381  5-Year 


Dec.  15  Feb.  25  May  10  1936-37  1935-36  Average 

Figures  in  1,000  Bushels 

Wheat                            191,757  183,830  184,582  248,899  141,295  231,393 

Flaxseed                           62,290  59,158  60,498  76,069  59,343  67,876 

Oats                                 46,008  44,705  44,647  51,321  33,696  52,569 

Barley                              24,786  23,680  23,569  29,835  21,114  30,361 

Rye                                   4,519  3,572  3,517  7,467  4,991  9,782 

Birdseed2                               27  24  25  2;9  24  33 


1  Estimated.   2  Metric  tons. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  PERU  IN  1937 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  in  soles;  one  sol  was  equivalent  to  approximately  U.SJO-249  in  1936  and 

U.S.SO-252  in  1937) 

t  Lima,  April  28,  1938. — The  foreign  trade  of  Peru,  which  has  risen  steadily 
during  the  past  several  years,  reached  an  important  new  level  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year.  Preliminary  statistics  indicate  a  total  of 
600,645,969  soles  (approximately  U.S.$151,363,000)  as  compared  with  536,313,088 
soles  (approximately  U.S.$133,542,000)  in  1936.  Of  these  totals  exports 
accounted  for  365,440,446  soles  (335,812,411  soles  in  1936)  and  imports  for 
235,205,523  soles  (200,500,404  soles  in  1936).  These  were  increases  of  9  per 
cent  in  exports  and  19-3  per  cent  in  imports,  respectively.  The  volume  of 
exports  (2,775,978  metric  tons)  increased  by  only  0-6  per  cent  while  that  of 
imports  (570,399  metric  tons)  was  2-2  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Despite  the  trade  increase  for  1937,  customs  duties  did  not  increase  importantly, 
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the  values  being  50,387,540  soles  in  1937  and  49,235,697  soles  in  1936.  Of  the 
former  figure,  18,323,738  soles  represented  export  duties. 

Exports  by  Countries 

As  in  the  previous  year,  Great  Britain  headed  the  list  of  countries  import- 
ing from  Peru  in  1937;  the  value  of  her  purchases  amounted  to  83,195,574  soles 
(22-8  per  cent  of  the  total  Peruvian  exports  in  1937)  as  compared  with  75,829,458 
soles  in  1936.  Exports  to  the  United  States,  the  second  largest  market,  valued 
at  81,039,206  soles  (22-1  per  cent  of  the  total  exports),  showed  a  more  important 
advance  over  the  previous  year  than  those  to  Great  Britain.  While  the  latter 
country  increased  her  purchases  by  7,366,116  soles  over  1936,  the  United  States 
purchased  to  a  value  of  16,237,398  soles  more  goods  from  Peru  in  1937  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Declines  of  importance  in  exports  were  noted  in  connection 
with  sales  to  such  other  leading  buyers  as:  France,  with  26,634,029  soles  (34,509,- 
668  soles  in  1936) ;  Canada,  26,425,831  soles  (30,763,045  soles) ;  Netherlands 
West  Indies,  7,729,556  soles  (11,774,032  soles).  Exports  to  Japan  fell  by  about 
72  per  cent  from  14,060,244  soles  in  1936  to  3,887,083  soles  in  the  following  year. 
Conversely  purchases  by  Argentina — principally  petroleum — advanced  by  about 
685  per  cent,  from  2,361,504  soles  to  18,537,066  soles. 

Principal  Exports 

The  principal  exports  of  Peru  comprise  mineral  and  agricultural  products. 
Of  the  former  classification,  the  principal  exports  in  1937,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  were  as  follows:  petroleum,  120,749,407  soles  (118,786,826 
soles) ;  copper  bars,  50,866,084  soles  (43,094,411  soles) ;  lead  concentrates,  6,582,- 
311  soles  (5,957,525  soles) ;  electrolytic  lead,  4,540,679  soles  (1,711,247  soles) ; 
raw  lead,  4,506,728  soles  (2,993,123  soles);  zinc  concentrates  3,479,802  soles 
(2,337,874  soles) ;  silver  concentrates,  2,604,661  soles  (2,747,408  soles) ;  vana- 
dium concentrates,  1,790,805  soles  (620,194  soles). 

The  value  of  agricultural  exports  advanced  in  1937  from  125,257,471  soles 
in  1936  to  129,956,981  soles.  Of  the  main  classification,  some  losses  were  noted 
for  cotton,  coffee,  and  barbasco,  but  these  were  more  than  compensated  for 
by  increased  exports  of  cottonseed,  sugar,  wool,  and  alpaca.  The  decline  in 
exports  of  cotton  was  mainly  due  to  a  reduced  market  price  for  Tanguis  cotton, 
as  the  volume  of  that  type,  71,592,587  kilos  (79,881,495  soles)  was  a  slight 
increase  over  that  for  1936  when  71,270,692  kilos  (80,704,666  soles)  were 
exported.  Improved  prices  for  sugar  were  shown  by  the  fact  that  274,537 
tons  exported  were  valued  at  27,013,481  soles  as  compared  to  294,534  tons 
valued  at  22,039,851  soles  in  1936.  Comparisons  by  value  of  the  seven  leading 
classifications  of  agricultural  exports  for  1937  and  1936  respectively  are  as 
follows:  cotton,  88,702,825  soles  (90,489,524  soles);  sugar,  31,758,799  soles 
(25,031,402  soles) ;  alpaca,  9,066,299  soles  (7,031,065  soles) ;  wool,  6,529,563  soles 
(5,096,735  soles) ;  cottonseed,  2,194,964  soles  (1,637,409  soles) ;  coffee,  1,876,413 
soles  (2,004,942  soles);  barbasco,  750,361  soles  (898,091  soles). 

Imports  by  Countries 

As  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years,  the  United  States  in  1937  was 
again  the  most  important  supplier  of  products  imported  into  Peru  from  abroad. 
Imports  from  that  country  were  valued  at  83,237,872  soles  (63,901,121  soles  in 
1936),  an  increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent.  Germany,  the  second  most 
important  supplier  to  Peru,  advanced  her  sales  from  38,982,976  soles  in  1936 
to  46,271,440  soles,  but  imports  from  Great  Britain,  third  among  sources  of 
supply,  fell  from  26,906,952  soles  in  1936  to  24,149,027  soles.    Among  others  of 
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the  first  ten  supplying  countries,  which  include  Canada  (seventh  in  importance) , 
Chile  was  the  only  country  which  showed  a  decline;  the  decline  was  slight,  how- 
ever— from  4,917,916  soles  to  4,889,039  soles.  The  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  advanced  from  4,768,151  soles  in  the  previous  year  to  5,469,645  soles 
in  1937. 

Principal  Imports 

With  but  one  exception  the  nine  principal  classifications  of  imports  showed 
marked  advances  in  1937  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  These  were  as 
follows:  machinery  and  vehicles,  47,525,178  soles  (40,577,912  soles);  wheat, 
22,814,628  soles  (15,488,922  soles) ;  iron  and  steel,  16,278,744,  soles  (12,746,052 
soles) ;  cotton  goods,  15,748,195  soles  (17,283,465  soles) ;  ■colouring  materials, 
13,526,386  soles  (10,849,982  soles) ;  chemical  products,  12,039,473  soles  (9,560,- 
682  soles) ;  electrical  apparatus,  10,722,259  soles  (9,730,148  soles) ;  lumber, 
8,029,861  soles  (6,716,777  soles) ;  woollen  goods,  5,938,965  soles  (6,178,243  soles). 

Foreign  Trade  by  Principal  Countries 

The  following  table  of  imports,  exports  and  percentages  of  the  totals  thereof 
credited  to  principal  countries  for  1936  and  1937,  in  order  of  import  values, 
shows  the  increase  in  Peruvian  foreign  trade  during  the  latter  year.  Prospects 
for  further  advances  in  1938  are  considered  good,  although  it  is  anticipated  that 
such  advances  will  not  be  as  marked  as  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  figures  set  out  below  are  shown  in  thousands  of  soles,  conse- 
quently some  slight  discrepancies  may  be  noted  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
liminary figures  shown  above  for  certain  individual  countries: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Peru,  1936  and  1987 

Imports  Exports 


Country  of  Origin  or  Destination 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1937 

200,500' 

235,206 

335,812 

365,440 

63,901 

82,238 

64,802 

81,039 

26,907 

24,149 

75,829 

83,196 

4,157 

5,817 

8,903 

12,850 

4,001 

4,831 

34,510 

26,634 

38,983 

46,271 

40,701 

49,921 

Italy  

3,424 

4,251 

2,484 

2,383 

2,205 

3,893 

2,708 

4,221 

742 

1,240 

455 

470 

1,186 
1,726 

329 

113 

2,192 

33 

611 

1,997 
4,768 

2,962 
5,470 

516 

30,763 

26,426 

Aruba,  Netherland  West  Indies. 

11,774 

7,730 

Argentina  

17,203 

19,093 

2,362 

18,537 

407 

403 

7,870 

3,047 

Chile  

4,918 

4,869 

17,464 

22,032 

Uruguay   

17 

2,942 
14,060 

1,820 
3,887 

7,874 

8,105 

4,674 

5,033 

1,044 

94 

4,729 

4,547 

Per  cent  of  total: 

32,0 

35.3 

19.3 

22.1 

13,4 

10.2 

22.6 

22.7 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

3.5 

2.0 

2.0 

10.3 

7.2 

19.4 

23,5 

12.1 

13.4 

Italy  

1.7 

1.8 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

0.8 

1.1 

2.4 

2.3 

9.2 

7.2 

3.5 

2.1 

8.6 

8.1 

0.7 

5.0 

Brazil  

0.2 

0,2 

2.3 

0.8 

Chile  

2.5 

2.1 

5.2 

6.0 

3.9 

3.4 

4.2 

1.0 
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Trade  with  Canada 


Beyond  the  preliminary  statistics  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  for  totals 
of  exports— 26,425,831  soles  (30,763,045  soles  in  1936)— and  for  imports— 5,469, - 
645  soles  (4,768,151  soles  in  1936) — no  figures  are  available  by  commodities  for 
the  trade  between  Peru  and  Canada  during  1937.  Figures  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  exports  from  Canada  to  Peru  valued  at 
$1,236,661  ($1,008,165  in  1936)  and  imports  from  Peru  into  Canada  valued  at 
$4,585,772  ($5,517,807  in  1936).  This  comparison  indicates  a  considerable  dis- 
crepancy between  Canadian  and  Peruvian  figures  which  is  largely  explained  by 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  trade  between  Canada  and  Peru  is,  like  that  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  majority  of  Latin  American  countries,  routed  through  the 
United  States  or  handled  by  brokers  there.  As  a  result,  many  shipments  are  not 
credited  to  the  real  country  of  origin  in  the  Peruvian  statistics. 


NETHERLANDS  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  STAVES  AND  COOPERAGE 


(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  or  guilder  equals  55  Canadian  cents  at 

current  rate  of  exchange) 

Rotterdam,  May  3,  1938. — The  cooperage  industry  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
with  this  is  associated  closely  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  crates,  etc.,  is  confined 
principally  to  the  province  of  South  Holland.  From  there  barrels  and  other 
cooperage  products  in  a  knocked-down  state  are  shipped,  in  many  cases  by 
truck,  to  the  consuming  centres  of  the  country.  Although  much  of  the  produc- 
tion consists  of  the  reconditioning  of  second-hand  barrels  imported  from  Con- 
tinental and  American  sources  of  supply,  the  industry  is  also  largely  engaged  in 
the  making  of  new  stocks  for  use  mainly  in  the  packing  of  herrings,  margarine, 
liquors,  fats,  fruit  pulp,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables  in  vinegar.  At  one 
time  the  trade  in  petroleum  and  vegetable  oils  necessitated  a  large  output  of 
suitable  containers,  but  with  bulk  shipments  coming  into  vogue  and  the  use  of 
tankers,  the  requirements  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  are  now  relatively 
unimportant  in  the  general  cooperage  trade. 


There  are  no  official  statistics  of  raw  material  consumption  or  production 
in  the  industry,  but  it  has  developed  into  a  profitable  source  of  endeavour  and 
is  a  large  consumer  of  wooden  staves  and  cooperage  stock  in  general,  which  must 
be  obtained  largely  from  processing  plants  outside  of  Holland.  There  are  no 
reliable  figures  available  as  to  the  species  of  wood  used  in  the  industry,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  fir,  spruce,  oak,  and  pine  are  mostly  in  demand.  There  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  standardization  in  the  dimensions  of  the  stock  required,  but  some 
of  the  more  important  measurements  are  as  follows: — 


STOCK 


J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Types  of  Wood  in  Demand 


Length 
Inch 


Cylindrically  Sawn  Staves 
Width  Length 
Inch  Inch 


Width 
Inch 


Length 


n 

91 
12 
15 
18 
19 


Bottoms 
Average  Width 


3|  to  71 
4f-  to  9  J 
6    to  12 

5  to  15 

6  to  18 
6    to  19 


Thickness 

I 
f 


25 

m 

17 

2H 


9/16 

I 
I 


Imports 


The  Netherlands  trade  statistics  for  1937  give  the  imports  of  wooden  staves 
and  headings  sawn  to  specification  as  21,138  metric  tons  valued  at  fl.l, 476,000, 
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an  increase  of  4,306  metric  tons  and  fl. 563,000  over  purchases  during  the  previous 
year.  Of  these  imports,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  10,254  metric  tons 
ffl.847,000)  ;  Germany,  7,872  metric  tons  (fl.495,000)  ;  Poland,  1,027  metric  tons 
ffl.51,000);  and  Czechoslovakia,  1,002  metric  tons  (fl.46,000). 

Imports  of  new  wooden  barrels,  the  staves  and  headings  being  in  bundles, 
amounted  to  384  metric  tons  during  1937,  while  imports  for  the  previous  twelve 
months  were  510  metric  tons.  The  business  was  divided  equally  between  Ger- 
many and  Belgium. 

Used  wooden  cooperage  stock,  whether  set  up  or  not,  was  purchased  in 
foreign  markets  during  1937  to  the  extent  of  17,020  metric  tons  having  a  value 
of  fl.l  ,519,000  as  compared  with  13,566  metric  tons  valued  at  fl.1,252,000  during 
1936.  The  United  States  with  6,471  metric  tons  (fl.631,000)  was  the  chief  source 
of  supply,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  4,986  metric  tons  (n.491,000)  ;  Belgium, 
3,103  metric  tons  (fl.234,000) ;  and  Germany,  1,366  metric  tons,  (fl.81,000). 

Exports  of  new  wooden  cooperage  stocks  amounted  to  7,239  metric  tons 
valued  at  fl.899,000.  The  principal  countries  of  destination  were  Norway,  Bel- 
gium, and  Denmark,  while  a  small  quantity  of  staves  and  headings  were  con- 
signed to  Finland  and  Great  Britain, 

NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  cubic  metre 
equals  35-33  cubic  feet;  one  florin  (fl.)  or  guilder  equals  approximately  $0.55 
at  present  rate  of  exchange.  Conversions  have  been  made  at  that  rate,  which 
has  prevailed  since  September  27,  1936,  though  from  January  to  September  26, 
1936,  one  florin  equalled  $0.68.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion 
figures.] 

Ill 

Hides,  Skins,  and  Leather 

Tanning  is  an  important  industry  in  the  Netherlands,  and  although  there 
are  considerable  supplies  of  domestic  hides,  imports  are  necessary  to  supple- 
ment local  supplies. 

HIDES 

Imports  of  raw  salted  hides  amounted  to  14,032  tons  (fl. 7,962,000)  as 
compared  to  11,747  tons  (fl.669,000)  in  1936.  Principal  supplies  are  drawn 
from  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States.  Canada's  share 
increased  from  277  tons  (fl. 123,150)  to  347  tons  (fl.  187,000) .  These  are  mainly 
cow  hides.  Dried  hide  imports  also  increased  and  amounted  to  4,534  tons 
(fl.3,726,000)  during  the  period  under  review.  In  this  category  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  Belgium  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

FURS 

Arrivals  of  raw  furs  amounted  to  103  tons  (fl.  1,2 10,000) .  Great  Britain  is 
the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Belgium  in  quantity  but  Norway 
in  value.  Trade  in  raw  furs  is  done  mainly  via  the  London  fur  auctions  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  opportunity  for  direct  commerce  between  Canadian 
suppliers  and  Netherlands  importers.  Imports  of  dressed  furs  advanced  but 
slightly  in  quantity  though  considerably  in  value.  Imports  in  1937  stood  at 
150  tons  (fl.2,988,000) .  Principal  supplies  were  drawn  from  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  Furs  worked  into  clothing  are  also  included  in  the  above 
amount. 
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LEATHER 

Quota  restrictions  have  been  lifted  on  the  importation  of  sole,  harness,  and 
saddlers'  leather  as  well  as  on  leather  belting.  Upper  leather  and  glove  leather 
are  still  subject  to  restrictions,  and  trade  in  this  variety  is  confined  to  specific 
countries  and  importers  unless  special  licences  are  obtained.  Imports  from 
Canada  are  small,  amounting  in  1937  to  about  fl.900  in  value  for  leather  of  all 
varieties. 

SOLE  LEATHER 

Imports  of  vegetable  tanned  sole  leather  amounted  to  171  tons  (fl.222,000) , 
The  Netherlands  tanneries  take  care  of  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  demand  and 
also  export  a  greater  amount  than  is  brought  into  the  country. 

UPPER  LEATHER 

Arrivals  of  Java  and  cow  leather  amounted  to  297  tons  (fl.848,000) . 
Imports  of  boxcalf  and  suede  leathers  totalled  139  tons  (fl.908,000) .  Imports 
of  sheep,  horse,  and  goat  leathers  amounted  to  342  tons  (fl.2,546,000) .  Exports 
of  boxcalf  and  suede  leathers  amounted  to  710  tons  (fl.6,684,000) . 

PATENT  LEATHER 

Imports  of  patent  leather  advanced  from  29  tons  (fl. 100,000)  to  36  tons 
(fl.  174,000) .  The  United  States  is  the  main  supplier,  forwarding  21  tons 
(fl. 104,000) .  Formerly  certain  supplies  of  patent  leather  were  brought  in  from 
Canada,  but  at  the  present  time  no  shipments  of  any  importance  are  being 
received. 

LINING  LEATHER 

Arrivals  advanced  from  331  tons  (fl.576,000)  to  386  tons  (fl. 1,011, 000) . 

France  is  the  main  supplier,  followed  by  Great  Britain. 

CHAMOIS  LEATHER 

Imports  amounted  to  24  tons  (fl.272,000) ,  whereas  exports  stood  at  14  tons 
(fi.221,000). 

BELTING  AND  TECHNICAL  LEATHERS 

Exports  under  this  heading  exceed  imports.  Imports  amounted  to  139  tons 
(fl.260,000) ,  whereas  exports  were  159  tons  (fl.371,000) .  In  1936  some  5  tons 
(fl. 10,000)  of  these  leathers  were  shipped  to  Canada. 

LEATHER  FOOTWEAR 

Imports  under  this  heading  have  tended  to  decrease  owing  to  the  protection 
given  to  the  domestic  industry  by  the  imposition  of  quota  regulations.  In  1933 
a  total  of  651,000  pairs  were  imported,  whereas  in  1937  only  436,000  pairs  were 
brought  in.  The  value  of  the  imports  increased  somewhat  in  1937  from  fl.l,- 
182,000  in  1936  to  fl. 1,345,000,  mostly  due  to  better  prices  and  the  devaluation 
of  the  guilder.  Main  supplies  come  from  Czechoslovakia,  principally  of  the 
less  expensive  types.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  are 
the  other  countries  of  importance. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Imports  of  rubber  footwear  in  1937  advanced  to  618,000  pairs  (fl.628,000) 
from  561,000  pairs  (fl  .466,000)  in  the  preceding  year.  Supplies  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  Poland,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.   This  heading  includes  high  rubber 
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boots  as  well  as  rubbers  and  sports  shoes,  provided  the  last  named  are  mainly 
composed  of  rubber. 

Imports  from  Canada  are  confined  to  the  sales  of  fishermen's  high  rubber 
boots,  and  in  1937  amounted  to  9,985  pairs  (fl.32,000)  as  compared  to  11,207 
pairs  (fl.32,000)  in  1936.  There  is  a  good  market  in  this  country,  and  sales 
could  be  considerably  increased  were  these  boots  free  from  restrictions.  Imports 
are  now  confined  to  three  firms  who  have  been  in  this  business  for  some  time, 
and  even  the  amounts  granted  to  these  companies  are  less  than  in  previous  years. 

Rubber  footwear  of  this  type  is  now  produced  in  Holland,  although  the 
trade  reports  that  the  quality  is  inferior  to  the  Canadian-made  article.  The 
latter  naturally  sells  at  a  higher  price,  but  purchasers  are  willing  to  pay  the 
difference.  Prospects  for  future  business  depend  entirely  on  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  authorities  in  reference  to  import  permits. 

Particulars  of  arrivals  from  main  supplying  countries  are  given  in  the  table 


below: — 

1936  1937 

Pairs        Fl.  1,000  Pairs        Fl.  1,000 

Total   501,222  460  618,312  628 

Germany   188,794  114  149,664  101 

Belgium   108,931  32  62,821  30 

United  Kingdom   34,495  34  21,500  33 

Czechoslovakia   122,116  154  154,918  201 

Norway   9,155  23  5,604  17 

Sweden   10,300  17  13,445  30 

Poland   39,140  21  175,676  157 

Latvia   21,338  21   

Japan   12,162  11   

Canada   11,207  32  9.985  32 

United  States   3,420             8  3,509  12 


LEATHER  GLOVES 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  leather  gloves  in  Holland,  and  supplies  from 
Canada  have  been  increasing.  There  are  still,  however,  interested  firms  who 
are  seeking  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  exporters  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Rotterdam  office.  Statistics  are  not  yet  available  as 
to  Canadian  supplies  in  1937,  but  larger  shipments  of  cyclists',  motorists',  and 
workmen's  gloves  are  known  to  have  been  effected.  Total  imports  during  the 
past  year  are  outlined  in  the  appended  table.  In  1937  Canada  supplied  fl.28,000 
worth  of  leather  products,  which  will  be  mainly  gloves. 

1930  1937 
Doz.  Prs.    Fl.  1,000    Doz.  Prs.     Fl.  1,000 


Total   57,544  767  82,222  1,231 

Germany   3,198  63  3,151  62 

Belgium   4,501  83  3,899  68 

United  Kingdom   4,705  70  5,501  93 

France   4,667  65  4,438  61 

Czechoslovakia   29,549  373  30,604  501 

Italy   1,627  16  10,390  212 

Japan   6,391  51  10,495  107 

Canada   222  2     


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  Czechoslovakia  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier,  followed  by  Italy  and  Japan.  This,  however,  is  for  all  types  of 
leather  gloves,  and  no  separate  statistics  are  available  for  the  individual  lines. 

Canada's  share  of  the  imports  of  workmen's  and  cyclists'  gloves  is,  how- 
ever, greater  than  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  as  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
supplies  credited  to  Great  Britain  are  of  Canadian  origin. 

ladies'  leather  bags 

Imports  in  1937  amounted  to  372,000  bags  (fi.832,000) .  Of  these,  the 
majority  came  from  Germany,  267,000  bags  (fl.614,000) ,  with  Belgium  in  second 
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place,  77,000  bags  (fl.123,000) .  The  United  States  supplied  10,000  bags  (fl.27,000) . 
An  inquiry  was  received  for  Canadian  bags,  but  so  far  no  exporter  has  expressed 
an  interest  in  this  market. 

OTHER  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

In  1937  a  quantity  of  182  tons  (fl. 776,000)  of  miscellaneous  leather  goods 
was  brought  into  this  country.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium  were  the 
principal  suppliers. 

Textiles  and  Textile  Products 

The  Netherlands  has  never  been  a  market  for  Canadian  textile  goods,  due 
to  the  competition  from  the  domestic  industry  and  to  the  imposition  of  quota 
regulations,  which  limit  arrivals  in  this  group.  There  is  also  a  large  export 
surplus,  shipments  being  made  to  Canada  of  binder  twine,  fish  nets,  and  cotton 
piece-goods. 

Some  specialty  lines  could  doubtless  find  an  outlet  in  this  country  were  it 
not  for  quota  restrictions.  These  are,  however,  strictly  enforced,  and  since 
Canada  did  not  export  textile  goods  to  Holland  during  the  so-called  "  basic 
periods,"  no  quotas  are  now  available. 

USED  SACKS 

Almost  the  only  product  in  this  category  of  any  interest  to  Canada  is  used 
sacks,  imports  of  which  amounted  to  156  tons  (fl.31,000).  From  the  Dominion 
arrivals  were  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  although  imports  from  all 
other  sources  increased.  The  principal  supplying  countries  and  total  imports 
in  both  1936  and  1937  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1936  1937 
M.Tons      Fl.  1,000      M.  Tons      Fl.  1,000 


Total   13,728  1,960  18,905  3,157 

Germany   83  13  131  21 

Belgium   2,486  310  3,038  411 

United  Kingdom   7,425  1,016  12,066  1,992 

France   138  16     

Norway   65  5    .... 

Sweden   66  8     

Canada   410  49  156  31 

Argentina  ..   1,372  295  1,688  363 

United  States   1,143  186  821  214 


The  type  of  sack  principally  in  demand  is  the  used  sugar  sack  which  has 
been  cleaned  and  reconditioned;  other  varieties  can  also  be  sold.  The  local 
trade  uses  considerable  quantities  in  shipping  fertilizers,  coal,  coke,  etc. 

OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLEUM 

Total  imports  of  oilcloth  declined  somewhat  in  1937,  amounting  to  1,715 
tons  (fl. 154,400) .  The  principal  supplies  are  brought  in  from  Great  Britain 
(630  tons),  followed  by  the  United  States  (390  tons),  Belgium  (325  tons),  and 
Germany  (195  tons).  Arrivals  of  linoleum  amounted  to  586  tons  (fl.249,000) , 
supplies  being  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  There  are  some 
small  arrivals  from  Canada  under  these  headings,  although  the  actual  quan- 
tities are  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the  statistics. 

SILK  STOCKINGS 

There  would  be  a  good  market  in  the  Netherlands  for  Canadian  silk  stock- 
ings if  import  permits  could  be  obtained  from  the  authorities.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  obtain  these,  and  only  some  small  shipments  have  been  brought  in 
under  special  licence.    Total  imports  of  socks  and  stockings  of  all  materials 
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other  than  wool  or  partially  of  wool  amounted  to  1,444,000  dozen  pairs  (fl.5;- 
306,000),  of  which  Germany  supplied  to  a  value  of  fl.3,626,000;  Italy,  fl.727,000; 
Great  Britain,  fl.192,000;  and  the  United  States,  fl.169,000.  German  supplies 
are  chiefly  of  the  cheap  rayon  variety. 

CORSETS   AND  BRASSIERES 

Total  imports  of  corsets  and  brassieres  amounted  to  1,732,752  pieces  (fl.l,- 
939,000).  Of  this  total  Canada  was  credited  with  1,990  pieces  (fl.3,000).  The 
principal  supplier  is  Germany,  followed  by  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  These  goods  may  be  imported  free  of  quota  restrictions.  The 
demand  is  almost  entirely  for  the  cheapest  product. 

CLOTHING,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  DRESS  ACCESSORIES 

Imports  of  all  these  lines  are  restricted  by  quota  regulations.  These  cover 
practically  all  men's,  women's,  boys',  and  girls'  inner  and  outer  clothing,  so 
that  at  present  no  market  exists  for  any  Canadian  goods  which  fall  under  this 
general  classification. 

HATS  AND  TIES 

Men's  hats  and  ties  are  allowed  entry,  but  any  Canadian  supplies  which 
have  been  submitted  to  this  office  have  been  judged  by  the  trade  to  be  superior 
in  quality  and  too  high  in  price  to  meet  local  competition. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  GREECE  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  stremme  equals 
0-247  acre;   110  drachmai  equal  $1) 

Cairo,  April  26,  1938. — The  cultivated  area  in  Greece  in  1937  amounted 
to  23,871,000  stremmes  (5,967,750  acres) ;  it  was  the  largest  area  ever  cultivated, 
and  represented  18-3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Greece  as  against  17-8  per 
cent  in  1936  and  16-8  per  cent  in  1935.  Of  the  area  under  cultivation  69-3  per 
cent  was  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cereals. 

Wheat 

The  production  of  wheat,  the  largest  in  the  last  decade,  totalled  881,000 
metric  tons  in  1937,  the  increase  being  due  mainly  to  the  greater  yield  per 
stremme,  which  reached  103  kilograms,  as  compared  with  64  kilograms  in  1936, 
and  87  kilograms  in  1935.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  increase  in  production, 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  amounted  to  507,000  tons,  as  against  471,000  tons 
in  1936.  The  average  rate  of  consumption  during  the  last  five  years  stood  at 
1,152,000  tons  annually  and  in  1937  it  is  calculated  to  have  amounted  to 
1,388,000  tons.  The  domestic  harvest  provided  63-5  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  requirements  of  the  country  in  1937,  as  compared  with  58-2  per 
cent  in  1936,  and  62-5  per  cent  in  1935.  The  value  of  wheat  and  flour  imported 
into  Greece  in  1937  was  Drs.  2,773,000,000,  as  against  Drs.  1,982,000,000  in 
1936,  the  increase  being  due  mainly  to  the  rise  in  cereal  prices. 

Other  Agricultural  Products 

The  production  of  currants  represented  a  decrease  of  5,996  tons  from  the 
1936  total.  Exports,  however,  increased  by  15,001  tons,  mainly  due  to  the 
absorption  of  old  stocks. 
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The  area  planted  in  tobacco  in  1937  (915,000  stremmes  or  228,750  acres) 
showed  a  decrease  of  17-3  per  cent.  Production  declined  by  21  per  cent.  The 
policy  of  the  State  to  restrict  the  areas  planted  with  tobacco  continues  to  be 
applied.  Tobacco  exports  have,  however,  increased  by  5-6  per  cent  in  1937, 
representing  45-87  per  cent  of  total  exports  as  against  46-05  per  <cent  in  the 
previous  year. 

Total  exports  of  wine,  amounting  to  43,067  tons,  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year  by  4,026  tons  or  10-31  per  cent.  The  production  of  olive  oil  is 
estimated  at  179,000  tons,  an  increase  of  107,000  tons  over  1936.  The  fig  crop 
was  larger  than  in  1936,  and  exports  of  dry  figs  were  higher. 

Industry 

Industrial  production  continued  its  upward  course  in  1937.  The  weighted 
index  of  industrial  production  in  quantities  (base  year  1928  equals  100)  rose 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  to  151-69,  as  against  139-22  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1936.  This  was  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  >as  compared 
with  6-2  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

Imports  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes  decreased  slightly  in  quan- 
tity, although  in  value  they  showed  an  increase  of  21-3  per  cent.  An  increased 
supply  of  raw  materials  was,  however,  produced  in  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  of  industrial  products  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1937 
advanced  by  2-75  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
previous  year.  The  index  of  exports  of  domestic  industrial  products  showed 
an  increase  of  50-74  per  cent. 

During  the  year,  159  permits  were  granted  for  the  opening  of  new  factories 
with  a  capacity  of  motive  power  amounting  to  4,536  h.p.,  as  against  124 
permits  granted  in  1936. 

The  labour  policy  of  the  Government  during  1937  has  made  possible  the 
extension  of  a  system  of  collective  agreements  regarding  wages,  the  general 
application  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  the  introduction  of  social  insurance. 
With  increased  industrial  activity,  many  unemployed  workmen  have  been 
absorbed,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labour  in  certain  industries. 

Foreign  Trade 

Greece's  foreign  trade  last  year  showed  a  considerable  advance  over  1936 
in  imports  and  exports  as  regards  value  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  respect  to 
volume.  In  quantity  imports  increased  by  only  127,000  tons,  while  exports 
rose  by  441,000  tons,  the  latter  representing  mainly  an  increase  in  shipments  of 
mineral  products;  in  value,  imports  advanced  by  Drs.  3,241,000,000,  and  exports 
by  Drs.  2,177,000,000.  The  relation  of  the  value  of  exports  to  that  of  imports 
improved  from  61-68  per  cent  in  1936  to  62-86  per  cent  in  1937.  The  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  trade  at  Drs.  5,647,000,000  exceeded  the  deficit  of  1936  by 
Drs.  1,063,000,000,  due  mainly  to  larger  imports  of  wheat  at  higher  prices  and 
to  a  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  seed  oil  and  oleaginous  substances  owing 
to  the  reduced  production  of  olive  oil  in  1936.  As  in  past  years,  however,  the 
deficit  of  the  trade  balance  has  been  generally  offset  by  revenues  from  ship- 
ping, tourist  traffic,  and  remittances  from  Greeks  living  abroad. 

Imports  from  countries  with  which  Greece  has  clearing  agreements  increased 
in  1937  to  64-54  per  cent  of  total  imports  from  54-47  per  cent  in  1936. 
Exports  to  these  countries,  however,  declined  from  62-78  per  cent  of  total 
exports  in  1936  to  60-57  per  cent  in  1937. 

Clearing  Agreements 

Greece  has  'Concluded  trade  agreements  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  the 
clearing  of  accounts  with  seventeen  countries  (Austria,  Sweden,  France,  Czecho- 
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Slovakia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Norway,  Albania,  Belgium,  Poland, 
Finland,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  Roumania,  and  Russia).  Of  these,,  there 
are  integral  clearings  with  the  first  thirteen  countries  and  partial  clearings  with 
the  last  four. 

Two  more  countries  were  added  in  1937,  namely,  Estonia  and  Lithuania, 
with  which  compulsory  integral  clearing  agreements  were  signed.  Of  the  old 
agreements,  six  were  renewed  without  any  modification,  while  the  agreements 
with  Germany  and  Finland  were  renewed  with  substantial  reforms.  The  clear- 
ing agreements  with  the  remaining  countries  are  still  in  force  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  originally  signed. 

Shipping 

Ships  carrying  the  Greek  flag  in  1937  numbered  680,  representing  a  tonnage 
of  2,127,391  tons  as  against  654  with  a  tonnage  of  2,016,982  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  gross  income  of  shipping  exceeded  that  of  1936  by  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  while  the  foreign  exchange  which  entered  the  country  from 
shipping  is  estimated  at  25,000,000  gold  francs.  The  greater  activity  of  Greek 
shipping  is  also  reflected  in  the  movement  of  goods,  amounting  to  14,900,000 
tons  as  compared  with  12,800,000  tons  in  1936,  as  also  in  the  decrease  noted 
in  the  number  of  ships  lying  idle,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  68,456  tons  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1937  as  compared  with  188,804  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1936. 

Economic  Activity 

During  1937  the  economic  activity  of  the  country  has,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
closed considerable  progress.  This  progress  is  reflected  in  the  index  of  the 
prices  of  securities  of  variable  income  on  the  Athens  Stock  Exchange  (base 
year  1928  equals  100)  which  rose  at  an  average  rate  to  66-70  from  51-68  in 
1936;  and  also  in  the  index  showing  the  general  economic  activity  of  the  country 
(base  year  1928  equals  100),  which,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year, 
rose  at  an  average  rate  to  118-8  from  108-3  in  1936. 

A  third  indication  of  progress  in  the  economic  activity  of  the  country  is 
the  movement  of  the  money  market.  Sight  and  savings  deposits  of  the  big 
commercial  banks  increased  from  Drs.  10,885,000,000  in  December,  1936,  to 
Drs.  11,500,000  in  November,  1937. 

Discounts  and  short-term  advances  increased  from  Drs.  8,216,000,000  in 
December,  1936,  to  Drs.  9,309,000,000  in  November,  1937,  while  long-term 
advances  rose  from  Drs.  3,617,000,000  in  December,  1936,  to  Drs.  3,948,000,000 
in  November,  1937.  The  discount  rate  of  these  banks  as  from  July,  1937,  was 
reduced  from  8  to  7  per  cent. 

Cheques  cleared  through  the  principal  clearing  houses  during  1937  were 
valued  at  Drs.  15,713,336,195  as  against  Drs.  10,290,985,854  in  1936. 

Public  Finances 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  1937-38  budget  would  close  with  a  deficit  of 
about  Drs.  570,000,000  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  Drs.  80,000,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding budget  year,  although  there  will  be  added  new  items  of  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  rearmament  policy  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that,  as  a 
result  of  careful  economies,  the  deficit  will  not  be  in  excess  of  Drs.  200,000,000. 

A  ten-year  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  execution  of  productive  works, 
>and  the  expenditure  is  financed  by  the  State,  partly  by  utilizing  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  budget  and  partly  by  internal  loans. 

The  State  Treasury  showed  a  credit  balance  on  December  31,  1937,  amount- 
ing to  about  Drs.  335,000,000.  If  account  be  taken  of  the  whole  balance  due 
by  the  State  on  the  short-term  advance  of  12,000,000  reichmarks  granted  to  it, 
there  is  still  left  a  credit  balance  of  Drs,  36,000,000,  irrespective  of  the  other 
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deposits  of  the  State  kept  by  the  Bank  of  Greece  as  provision  for  the  service 
of  loans.  Consequently,  the  State  not  only  made  no  use  of  the  facility  afforded 
to  it  by  the  existing  agreements  to  obtain  advances  up  to  an  amount  of  Drs. 
400,000,000  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  credit  balance. 

Foreign  Exchange  Situation 

The  balance  of  Greece's  accounts  with  foreign  countries  in  1935  and  1936 
showed  serious  deficits,  as  a  result  of  which  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
Greece  was  adversely  affected.  The  decrease  in  the  cover  of  the  Bank  of  Greece 
amounted  to  34,466,206  gold  francs  in  1935  and  to  21,400,639  gold  francs  in 
1936,  or  55,866,845  gold  francs  in  two  years.  During  1937,  however,  the  foreign 
exchange  balance  of  Greece's  accounts  with  other  countries  was  much  more 
satisfactory,  and  this  favourable  movement  is  reflected  in  the  improvement  of 
the  bank  coverage.  The  gold  and  foreign  exchange  of  the  Bank  of  Greece, 
which  as  at  January  1,  1937,  had  fallen  to  90,352,542  gold  francs,  had  risen 
by  December  31,  1937,  to  108,333,723  gold  francs,  an  increase  of  17,981,181  gold 
francs.  After  deducting  8,844,546  gold  francs,  corresponding  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  interest  due  on  external  loans  and  liabilities  in  foreign  exchange,  there 
remains  a  net  increase  in  the  cover  of  9,136,635  gold  francs,  or  of  £595,000 
(current  value). 

Note  Circulation 

Note  circulation  showed  an  increase  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936.  The 
maximum  point  in  the  note  circulation,  amounting  to  Drs.  6,894,000,000  in  1937, 
exceeded  by  Drs.  691,000,000  the  maximum  for  1936,  which  was  Drs.  6,203,- 
000,000;  the  minimum  (Drs.  5,968,000,000)  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 
(Drs.  5,396,000,000)  by  Drs.  573,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  note  circulation 
stood  at  about  10  per  cent  and  was  due  to  an  advance  in  the  volume  of  trans- 
actions. 

Prices 

In  1937,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  showed  an  upward  tendency.  The 
wholesale  price  index  rose  to  2,286  in  December,  1937,  from  2,169  in  January, 
and  followed  throughout  the  year  the  general  movement  of  the  international 
index  number.  As  regards  the  cost  of  living  index  number,  the  increase  was 
even  larger,  having  risen  from  2,078-5  in  December,  1936,  to  2,203-2  in 
December,  1937,  or  by  nearly  6  per  cent. 


EGYPT'S  DRAFT  BUDGET  FOR  1938-39 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Egyptian  pound  is  approximately  equal  to  $5  Canadian.) 

Cairo,  April  21,  1938. — Egypt's  draft  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
which  has  recently  been  approved  by  the  Cabinet,  places  receipts  at  £E.38,843,- 
000  as  against  £E.36,992,820  in  1937-38,  and  expenditure  at  £E.40,932,000  as 
compared  with  £E.36,992,820,  showing  increases  of  £E.  1,850,180  in  estimated 
receipts  and  £E.3,939,180  in  estimated  expenditure  and  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£E.2,089,000.  Increased  expenditure  for  national  defence  purposes  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  1938-39  budget. 

New  Taxes 

The  resources  of  Egypt's  budget  in  the  past  were  relatively  limited — they 
consisted  principally  of  customs  and  excise  duties,  land  tax,  house  tax,  and 
revenue  from  railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones — by  reason  of  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  capitulatory  regime  on  the  Government's  liberty  of  action,  which 
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restrictions  prevented  the  Egyptian  Government  from  imposing  any  kind  of 
tax  applicable  to  foreigners  without  the  consent  of  the  capitulatory  powers. 
Egypt  has  now  regained  her  full  sovereignty  in  all  legislative  matters,  including 
financial  legislation. 

Faced  with  a  deficit  in  its  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Govern- 
ment has  announced  that  it  will  have  recourse  to  new  taxes,  which,  it  hopes, 
will  yield  £E.1,000;000  in  1938-39  but  larger  sums  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
proposed  taxes  are:  (a)  a  general  tax  on  income  from  floating  or  circulating 
capital,  commercial  and  industrial  benefits,  profits  of  the  liberal  professions,  and 
employees'  salaries;  (6)  a  stamp  duty  on  all  official  documents,  cheques,  posters, 
etc.;  and  (c)  estate  duties. 

Commercial  and  industrial  profits,  together  with  the  income  derived  from 
floating  capital  (particularly  dividends  paid  to  shareholders,  bondholders,  etc., 
and  interest  on  loans)  are  to  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent.  In  order  to 
avoid  repercussions  in  the  financial  life  of  the  country,  however,  the  tax  will  be 
levied  during  1938  and  1939  at  a  reduced  rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  as  from  1940 
is  to  be  gradually  increased  until  the  full  rate  is  reached,  the  increase — author- 
ized by  decree — not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  in  any  one  bi-annual  period.  The 
proposed  tax  will  be  considerably  lower  than  that  generally  levied  abroad,  and 
as  a  result  there  should  be  no  apprehension  of  a  flight  of  capital. 

The  tax  levied  on  profits  of  the  liberal  professions  will  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  rental  value  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  person  or 
firm  concerned  and  of  the  personal  residence  of  the  taxpayer,  and  will  be  fixed 
at  5  per  cent  of  the  said  rental  values.  If  the  person  practising  the  profession 
occupies  one  set  of  premises  for  both  his  profession  and  his  residence,  the  tax 
will  be  10  per  cent  of  the  rental  value  of  the  said  premises. 

As  regards  the  tax  on  salaries,  exclusive  of  those  of  labourers  and  servants, 
a  progressive  scale  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent  will  apply. 

The  draft  law  on  estate  duties  provides  for  taxes  of  from  3*5  to  12-5  per 
cent,  depending  upon  the  importance  of  the  legacy,  to  be  paid  by  heirs  of  the 
first  degree;  these  rates  will  be  doubled  for  heirs  of  the  second  degree  (brothers 
and  sisters),  trebled  for  nephews  and  nieces  and  for  relatives  of  the  fourth 
degree,  and  quadrupled  for  all  other  heirs. 

With  respect  to  the  stamp  duty,  a  variety  of  applications  are  involved. 

No  general  income  tax  is  projected,  it  being  estimated  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  such  a  tax  to  be  established  in  Egypt.  In  any  case  the  taxes 
outlined  above  are  considered  as  being  sufficient  to  help  the  country  meet  its 
many  calls  for  expenditure. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

SPORTING  CARTRIDGE  CASES 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1760  (October  23,  1938) ,  page  743,  the  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London  writes  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  recommended 
that: 

.  .  imported  central-fire  cartridge  cases,  whether  capped  or  uncapped,  for  use  with 
sporting  shotguns,  should  be  required  to  bear  a  conspicuous  indication  of  origin  at  the  time 
of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  printed  in  a  contrasting  colour  on  the 
tube  of  each  cartridge  case  and  also  printed  or  stamped  on  any  carton  or  similar  container 
in  which  the  goods  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  on  an  adhesive  label  securely  affixed 
thereto. 

While  marking  at  the  time  of  importation  is  not  proposed,  it  is  obvious 
that  importers  will  look  to  the  overseas  manufacturers  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
scribed requirements  before  the  goods  are  shipped. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


Ireland 


INCREASED  DUTIES  ON  ELECTRICAL  AND  POTTERY  GOODS 

Mr.  James  Oormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that, 
by  two  Orders  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Ireland,  new  'and  higher  rates  of 
duty  have  been  imposed  on  certain  electrical  and  pottery  goods  entering  Ireland 
as  from  April  5,  1938.    The  revised  rates  of  duty  are, as  follows: — 

New  Rates  Former 
Preferential        Full  Rates 

Electrical  goods  including:  heaters  (including  circulators) 
consuming  not  less  than  250  watts,  for  heating  liquids 
by  immersion;  all  fires,  radiators,  tubular  heaters, 
smoothing  irons  not  exceeding  7  lbs.  in  weight,  toast- 
ers, kettles;    component  parts  for  above-mentioned 

articles  .ad  val.       40%  60%  Free 

Electrical  household  cooking  apparatus  and  parts,  includ- 
ing boiling  rings  and  breakfast  cookers  (excluding 
apparatus  incorporating  more  than  four  cooking  rings, 
apparatus   for   heating   liquids,   toasters  and  plate 

warmers)  ad  val.       25%  37£%  25% 

Tableware  of  pottery  (excluding  tea  and  coffee  pots, 
articles  fitted  to  metal  frames  or  mounted  with  metal) 

Per  article        4d.  6d.         30s.  per  cwt. 

Teapots  and  coffee  pots  of  pottery  ad  val.       50%  75%  50% 

or  if  higher,  per  article        I0d.  Is.  3d.       30s.  per  cwt. 

Other  pottery  articles  of  domestic  or  household  use 

Per  cwt.        30s.  45s.  30s. 

Canadian  products  are  accorded  the  preferential  rate. 
In  the  case  of  all  of  the  above  items  a  free-of-duty  licensing  provision  is 
incorporated. 

New  Zealand 


TARIFF  DECISIONS 

By  recent  decisions  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Customs  in  inter- 
pretation of  the  tariff,  the  undermentioned  articles  are  admissible,  at  the 
respective  rates  stated,  under  tariff  item  No.  448 — "  articles  and  materials, 
specified  by  the  Minister,  and  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  suited 
for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  or  repair  of  goods  within  New 
Zealand."  Goods  admitted  under  this  item  are  free  of  ordinary  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff,  and  either  free  or  subject  to  such  rate  not  exceed- 
ing 25  per  cent  as  the  Minister  may  prescribe  under  the  general  tariff: — 

Socking  cloth,  a  rubberized  textile,  on  declaration  by  a  manufacturer  that  it  will  be 
used  by  him  only  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  free  of  duty  under  both  tariffs. 

Plywood,  of  qualities  approved  by  the  Minister,  on  declaration  that  it  will  be  used 
only  in  the  construction  (including  repair)  of  aeroplanes,  free  of  duty  under  British  prefer- 
ential tariff,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 

Zinc  cups  (or  cans)  and  zinc  bottoms,  on  declaration  by  a  manufacturer  that  they  will' 
be  used  by  him  only  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  dry  cell  batteries,  free  of  duty  under 
British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff.  (Formerly,  "  zinc 
cans,  stamped  or  extruded,  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  cells"  were  under  Item  338-1-b, 
at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
when  from  "most  favoured"  countries,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff). 

Articles  stated  above  to  be  free  of  ordinary  duty  are  subject  to  3  per  cent 
ad  valorem  primage  duty.  General  tariff  rates  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  22J 
per  cent  of  the  duty. 

Canadian  goods  of  the  descriptions  mentioned,  when  accompanied  by  the 
prescribed  certificate  of  origin  and  shipped  in  accordance  with  New  Zealand 
regulations,  are  admissible  at  general  tariff  rates. 
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British 

Pref. 

Rate  to 

General 

Tariff 

Canada 

Tariff 

20% 

20% 

50% 

25% 

25% 

55% 

25% 

25% 

55% 

3s. 

3s. 

Gs. 

TARIFF  ON  FOOTWEAR 

The  New  Zealand  Department  of  Customs  has  published  interpretations  of 
the  classification  for  duty  purposes  of  footwear  imported  into  that  Dominion. 

The  classification,  with  rates  of  duty,  that  became  effective  on  March  1, 
1938,  is  as  follows: — 

Item  No. 

196  (1)  Boots  and  shoes  n.e.i.,  composed  of  canvas 

with  rubber  soles  solutioned  to  the  uppers, 

including  goloshes  and  overshoes  . .  ad  val. 

190  (2)  Slippers,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

190  (3)  Boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens,  shoettes,  sandals, 

and  other  footwear,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

or,  if  higher,  per  pair 

Rates  to  Canada,  and  rates  under  the  General  tariff,  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  22J  per 
cent  of  the  duty. 

"n.e.i."  means  "not  elsewhere  included  in  the  complete  tariff". 

In  interpretation  of  the  foregoing  classification,  the  following  decisions  are 
now  published: — 

Classified  under 

Goods  Tariff  Item  No. 

Boots  and  shoes  n.e.i.,  composed  of  canvas  with  rubber  soles  solutioned  to 
the  uppers,  including  goloshes  and  overshoes,  viz. — 
Footwear  with  uppers  of  canvas  and  with  soles  and  heels  of  moulded 
rubber  solutioned  thereto  (even  though  the  heel  may  be  moulded 

separately  from  the  sole)   196  (1) 

Bathing  "shoes"  or  "sandals"  having  canvas  uppers  with  rubber  soles 

solutioned  thereto   196  (1) 

(Note. — For  the  purpose  of  tariff  item  196  fabrics  made  of  cotton  or 
linen,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  weave,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  "canvas.") 

Bathing  "shoes"  of  rubber  with  rubber  soles  solutioned  thereto   196  (1) 

Slippers  n.e.i.  viz. — 

Footwear,  including  boots  and  shoes,  with  uppers  composed  wholly  or 
principally  of  felt  or  of  arctic  cloth  whatever  the  nature  of  the  sole 

or  heel,  and  whether  having  fastenings  or  not   190  (2) 

(Note. — It  will  be  permissible  for  a  felt  slipper  to  have  leather  or 
imitation  leather  trimmings,  including  toe  caps  and  wing  vamps) . 
Footwear  with  soft  leather  soles,  or  with  carpet,  string,  or  felt  soles, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  uppers  or  of  the  heels,  and  whether 

having  fastenings  or  not   190  (2) 

Footwear  with  hard  leather  or  rubber  soles  and  having  uppers  made  of 
material  other  than  felt  or  arctic  cloth,  provided  (i)  that  the  article 
has  no  fastenings,  and  (ii)  that  the  height  of  the  heel  is  not  greater 

than  |  in   196  (2) 

(Note. — The  height  of  the  heel  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  vertical 
distance  between  a  horizontal  surface  on  which  the  heel  is  placed 
and  the  upper,  measured  at  the  point  where  the  front  of  the 
heel  touches  the  horizontal  surface.) 
Boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens,  shoettes,  sandals,  and  other  footwear,  n.e.i.,  viz. — 
Footwear  having  textile  uppers  with  soles  solutioned  to  the  uppers  where 
either  the  heel  or  the  sole  is  composed  of  material  other  than  rub- 
ber, or  where  the  heel  is  attached  to  the  upper  by  means  other  than 
solutioning   196  (3) 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  67,  Westland  Power  Scheme:  Nine  oil  circuit 
breakers  with  accessories,  to  specification  (tenders  close  August  30,  1938).  Section  435, 
Mangahao  Power  Scheme :  Protective  relays,  switchboard  panels  and  accessories,  to  specifica- 
tion and  drawings  (tenders  close  July  12,  1938).  Section  608,  Arapuni  Scheme:  11,000-volt 
metal-clad  switchgear  and  accessories,  to  specification  and  drawings  (tenders  close  August 
23,  1938). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  23,  1938 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  May  23,  1988,  and  for  the  week  ending  (Monday,  May  16,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate : — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Koruna 

Denmark  Krone 

ETnland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Yugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 
Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


iviay  id 

iviay  as 

.1407 

— 

.1001 

.  1 696 

.  1697 

4 

.0072 

.0126 

.0125 

6 

.0296 

.0351 

.0350 

3 

.2680 

.  2234 

.  2232 

4 

.0252 

.0222 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

.0281 

.0279 

2§ 

.2382 

.  4048 

.  4046 

4 

4 . 8666 

5 . 0050 

5.0000' 

2 

.0130 

.  0092 

.0092 

6 

.4020 

.5575 

.  55)68 

2 

.1749 

.3004 

.3014 

4 

Unofficial 

.  1994 

.  1996 

— 

.0526 

.0530 

.0531 

44 

.0176 

.0235 

.  0234 

5 

.2680 

.2514 

.2512 

34 

.1122 

.  1899 

.1901 

44 

.0442 

.  0453 

.0450 

4-4* 

4! 

.  0060 

.  0074 

.0074 

.1930 

.0595 

.  0596 

5 

.2680 

.  2580 

.2578 

24 

.1930 

.2298 

.2300 

14 

1.0000 

1 . 0081 

1 . 0096 

l 

.4985 

.  2263 

.2221 

3 

1 . 0000 

1 .0074 

1 . 0090 

— 

.  0392 

.0281 

.0279 

— 

4 . 8666 

5.015 

5.0100 

— 

.0392 

.0281 

.0279 

— 

1.0138 

1 .0343 

1.0316 

— 

.4245 

.  3338 

.3332 

3 

Unofficial 

.  2626 

.2630 

— 

.1196 

.0590 

.0591 

— 

1  ftl 

J.  .  UlO'O 

1 . Voto 

1 .  VOlO 

.1217 

.0521 

.  0522 

Unofficial 

.0403 

.0404 

.9733 

.5593 

.5601 

4 

.2800 

.2420 

.2423 

6 

.1930 

.3024 

.3029 

1.0342 

.6586 

.6579 

4.8666 

4.9985 

4.9937 

4.9431 

5.1312 

5.1300 

.2259 

.2287 

.3101 

.3107 

.3650 

.3736 

.  3729 

3 

.4985 

.2916 

.2910 

3.1 

.4020 

.5577 

.5566 

.4424 

.4587 

.4583 

.5678 

.5791 

.5780 

4.8666 

4.0037 

4 . 0000 

3 

4.8666 

4.0362 

4.0320 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

Montreal  premiums  on  New  York  funds  have  continued  to  rise,  reaching  U  of  1  per 
fu  oo01!.^,23,  Comcidentally  sterling  declined  from  $5-0137  on  May  18  to  $4-9997  on 
the  23rd,  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  below  $5  since  the  early  part  of  April.  The 
London  price  for  gold  bullion  has  fallen  close  to  the  export  point.  French  francs  have  held 
irregularly  around  2-82  cents,  but  showed  little  tendency  to  move  above  this  level.  Forma- 
tion of  a  new  Belgian  Cabinet  was  followed  by  moderate  recovery  in  the  belga.  Shanghai 
dollars  recently  have  shown  severe  declines,  dropping  nearly  2  cents  in  the  third  week  of 
May  to  23  cents. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. _ 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 

Miscellaneous — 

Underwear  

Hog  Hair  

Magnesite  (Calcined)  

Metal  Sheets  (Soft  Yellow),  for 
manufacture  of  Hand  Electric 
Torches  

Watch  Cases  

Watch  Bracelets  

Plated  Ware  (excluding  Cutlery) . 

Washing  Machines  (Electric)  . . .  . 

Sporting  Goods  (excluding  Rifles) 

Tools  

Saddlery  Hardware  

Equipment  for  opening  Doors  by 
means  of  a  Selenium  Cell  and 
Infra-red  Ray  


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agencjr 


326 
327 
328 


329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335-336 
337 


338 


Calcutta,  India  

Wakefield,  Yorks,  England 
Birmingham,  England . . . 

London,  England  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia. . . . 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia. . . . 

Adelaide,  Australia  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Adelaide,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  June  3;  Montclare,  June  3;  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
June  10;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  17;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  June  3;  Andania,  June  17 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Svanefjell,  June  4;  a 
steamer,  June  25 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  June  3;  Beaverbrae,  June  10;  Beaverhill,  June  17;  Beaver- 
burn,  June  24;  Beaverdale,  July  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  June  3;  Ausonia,  June 
10;  Alaunia,  June  17;  Aurania,  June  24 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Carmelfjell,  June  1; 
Tindefjell,  June  15;  Ravnefjell,  June  29— all  Fjell  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  June  2;  Manchester  City,  June  9;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  June  16;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  23;  Manchester  Division,  June  30; 
Manchester  Port,  July  7 — all  Manchester  Line;  Svanefjell,  June  4;  a  steamer,  June  25 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  3  and  July  2. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  June  4;  Dako- 
tian,  June  22;  Norwegian,  July  8— all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Bristol  City, 
June  13;  New  York  City,  June  30 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  June  3;  Letitia,  June  10;  Delilian,  June  17;  Athenia,  June  24 — 
all  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  June  1;  Cairnvalona,  June  8;  Cairnglen  (also  calls 
at  Dundee),  June  15;  Cairnesk,  June  29— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bassano,  June  11;  Consuelo,  June  28 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  June  4  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork  and 
Londonderry) . 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverbrae,  June  10;  Beaverford,  July  8 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen);  Bochum,  Hamburg-American  Line,  June  3;  Memel,  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  July  1. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingjors. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
June  16. 

To  Norwegian  Ports.— Svanefjell,  June  4;  a  steamer,,  June  25— both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverford,  June  3;  Beaverhill,  June  17;  Beaverburn,  June 
24 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Hada  County,  June  2;  Brant  County 
(calls  at  Dunkirk  but  not  at  Havre),  June  19;  August,  July  7 — all  County  Line;  Carmel- 
fjell,  June  1;  Tindelfjell,  June  15;  Ravnefjell,  June  29 — all  Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at 
Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  June  2;  Lista,  June  22;  Grey  County  (also  calls  at  Bor- 
deaux), June  30 — all  County  Line;  Carmelfjell,  June  1;  Tindefjell,  June  15;  Ravnefjell, 
June  29— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Noli,  June  14;  Capo  Lena,  July  2 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Bencas,  June  2;  Anna,  June  13 — both  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.  (also  call 
at  Harbour  Grace,  Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts  and  Port  Union) ;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  3  and  17  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — Gaspesia,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  1,  15  and  29. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  9;  Chomedy, 
June  23 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  June  3; 
Lady  Rodney,  June  8;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  June  17;  Lady  Somers,  June  22 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lundby,  June  3;  Maud,  June  17 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Loch  Dee,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  June  1  (also  calls  at  Santos 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Hankow,  May  30;  City  of 
Delhi  (also  calls  Newcastle),  June  30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will 
also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor  (also  calls  at 
Bluff),  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line,  June  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — New  Texas,  May  31; 
Cochrane  (also  calls  at  Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  June  21 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Florence,  Canada-India  Service,  June  11. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  28  and  June  15;  Empress  of  Britain, 
June  11  and  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  11;   Nova  Scotia.  June  28 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dundee,  Hull  and  Leith. — Liberty,  June  3;  Capulin, 
June  21 — both  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Townshend  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  June  6;  Fort  Amherst 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  June  13 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;   Newfoundland,  June  11; 
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Nova  Scotia,  June  28 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  and 
Newfoundland  outports),  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  13  and  27. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica—  Cathcart,  June  6;  Cavelier,  June  20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  2;  Lady  Nelson,  June  16; 
Lady  Hawkins,  June  30 — all  Canadian  National;  Lundby,  June  8;  Maud,  June  22 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered, 
but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  30;  Cornwallis, 
June  13;  Chomedy,  June  27 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  June  1  and  29;  Lutz,  June  15 
— both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Silveryew,  June  5;  Silverbeech,  July  10 — both  Silver  Line;  Javanese 
Prince,  June  21;  Siamese  Prince,  July  22 — both  Furness-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  May  31;  Manchester  Brigade. 
June  28 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  17;  Mahout,  Cunard-White  Star  Line, 
June  11. 

To  Newcastle,  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  22 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  June  3  and  17;  Harboe  Jensen, 
June  10 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  American 
ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  21;  Hiye  Maru,  July  2;  Heian 
Maru,  July  23 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  7;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthy- 
bius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June  4  (calls  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  7;  Niagara,  July  5 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Belawan  Deli.  Colombo,  Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line,  June  1. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Wairuna  (also  calls  Napier),  May  31;  Limerick  (does  not  call  at  Dunedin),  June  19 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  June  10;  Tisnaren,  July  10 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam.. — Dinteldyk,  June  11;  Damsterdyk  (calls  Glas- 
gow), June  25;  Narenta  (calls  Glasgow),  July  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Tacoma,,  May  30;  Portland,  June  8 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Elbe,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  June  23. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  June  8;  Wyoming, 
July  5 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  June  7;  Rialto,  July 
7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — King  John,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  May  30. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Silverpalm,  June  4; 
Salawati,  July  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Calcutta, 
will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lowther  Castle,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Evanger,  June  25;  Brandanger,  July  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

GENERAL, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  review  of  the  salient  features 
of  Canada's  export  and  import  trade  and  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  each  of  its 
Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division; 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures 
Inspection  Service;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Government 
Motion  Picture  Bureau;  Exhibition  Commission;  Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals 
Marking  Inspection;  also  a  statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  as  also  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  Universities, 
Experimental  Farms  and  other  Government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service. — Summary  of  the  work  of 
this  service  with  statement  showing  revenue  and  expenditure;  weighing  machines, 
measures  of  capacity,  measuring  devices  and  lineal  measures,  etc.,  inspected  in  each 
district.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Catalogue  of  Motion  Pictures. — List  of  all  films  available  in  the  Government  Motion 
Picture  Bureau,  with  title  and  brief  description.  It  is  in  loose  leaf  form,  in  order  that 
revision  may  be  made  from  year  to  year.    (Price  25  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  Grain  Elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  •  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  Invoice  Requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs, 
fisheries,  forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1937.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50.) 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports) — Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar 
Year  (price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1 
per  annum). 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office — City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Barclay's 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France  # 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland).   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions. 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  18,  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku, 
Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco,  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territoiy  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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HONEY  SITUATION  IN  LONDON 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  13,  1938. — Preliminary  figures  of  imports  of  honey  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1937,  which  are  now  available,  show  that  total 
imports,  which  were  drawn  from  over  forty-five  countries  throughout  the  world, 
were  greater  for  that  year  than  in  1936  by  slightly  over  21  per  cent  and 
amounted  to  nearly  90,000  cwts,,  or  10,000,000  pounds.  Declared  values  of 
imports  were  higher  than  in  1936  by  approximately  27  per  cent. 

Of  the  forty-five  countries  supplying  honey  to  the  British  market,  Canada 
again  held  first  place,  with  slightly  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 
This  is  particularly  noteworthy  because  of  the  smaller  1937  crop  in  Canada  and 
the  resulting  higher  prices,  which  led  to  the  assumption  that  shipments  during 
the  year  would  be  much  below  normal  in  quantity.  Possibly,  however,  this  situa- 
tion may  not  be  fully  reflected  in  the  trade  returns  until  figures  for  the  first  six 
or  eight  months  of  1938  are  available. 

New  Zealand  Supplies 

New  Zealand,  as  was  to  be  expected  because  of  the  almost  complete  crop 
failure  in  that  country  last  year,  shipped  only  a  negligible  quantity  of  honey 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 
During  the  past  three  years  New  Zealand's  shipments  of  honey  to  the  British 
market  have  fallen  from  9,261  cwts.  in  1935  to  6,386  cwts.  in  1936  and  to  3,651 
cwts,  last  year.  Whether  or  not  this  is  in  any  way  the  result  of  the  selling 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  New  Zealand  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  imports  of  New  Zealand  honey  into  the  United  Kingdom 
over  a  period  of  years  have  been  very  small  in  relation  to  shipments  from  Canada 
and  other  countries.  Moreover,  New  Zealand  honey  has  not  been  generally 
used  by  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  bottling,  blending,  and  other 
purposes  as  has  been  the  case  with  honeys  from  other  sources. 

It  is  not  impossible,  of  course,  that  crop  conditions  in  New  Zealand  have 
been  the  sole  reason  for  the  position  in  recent  years,  but  undoubtedly  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  honey  sales  in  one  sales  organization  and  the  resulting  high 
price  asked  have  restricted  the  use  of  New  Zealand  honey  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Market 

When  considering  the  British  market  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
country  has  at  its  disposal  substantial  supplies  of  honey  from  every  honey- 
exporting  country  in  the  world  and  that  last  year  alone  imports  were  received 
from  over  forty-five  separate  sources,  all  of  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
additional  outlets  for  their  products.  Consequently,  should  any  source  of  supply 
fail  or  any  of  the  present  large  suppliers  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  ship  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  adequate  quantities  of  honey  can  always  be  drawn  from  other 
world  sources.  Canadian  honey  is  particularly  well  favoured.  It  is  of  good 
white  colour  and  mild  flavour  and  can  generally  be  relied  upon  to  be  uniform 
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in  grade.  For  these  qualities  the  British  importer  has  been  prepared,  generally 
speaking,  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  for  honeys  from  most  other  countries. 
But  Canadian  honey  has  no  monopoly  on  the  market;  it  could  be  replaced, 
and  sometimes  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  blends,  whenever  its  price  reaches 
too  high  a  level. 

These  factors  are  obviously  of  great  importance  in  any  organized  market- 
ing scheme.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  have  made  a  close 
study  of  the  situation  that  an  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  Canadian 
situation  by  some  method  of  co-operation  among  producers  which  would 
eliminate  or  restrict  the  numerous  offerings  of  honey  oil  this  market  at  prices 
below  established  market  levels.  It  is  the  frequent  undercutting  of  the  market 
that  so  often  results  in  Canadian  honey  selling  at  levels  unattractive  to  shippers 
in  Canada  and  which  at  the  same  time  so  seriously  affects  the  position  of  im- 
porters in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  honey  from  principal  suppliers  in  1936 
and  1937,  together  with  the  average  volume  of  imports  from  each  of  these  sources 
during  the  five-year  period  1932-36: — 

Honey  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 


Calendar  Years  Five-year  Average 

1937  1936  1932-36 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total                                       89,722  159,937  73,833  125,408   

Australia                                11,715  15,003  12,274  14,968  4,560  6,299 

New  Zealand                            3.651  11,029  6,386  19,746  6,122  20,523 

Canada                                 19,984  44,623  20,494  40,438  17,957  36,513 

Jamaica                                 18,494  31,910  14,587  19,139  16,162  20,778 

United  States                        11,881  24,728  5,588  12,576  8,845  18,462 

Cuba                                      2,705  3,552  90  118  1,976  2,630 

San  Domingo                           4,368  5,244  3.074  3,563  1,864  2,157 

Guatemala                              6,389  7,914  3,039  3,585  1,647  2,112 

Chile                                      3,460  4,636  1,946  2,363  5,620  6,013 


It  will  be  noted  that  Canada  has  continued  to  hold  a  predominant  position 
in  the  honey  import  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  especially  sig- 
nificant last  year  when  prices  were  high  and  available  supplies  of  good-quality 
honey  in  Canada  were  restricted.  In  1937  Jamaica  recovered  the  position  she 
held  in  1935.  Substantial  quantities  of  Jamaican  honey  are  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  blending  purposes,  for  which  the  darker  grades  are  apparently  well 
suited.  The  difficulty  with  Jamaican,  however,  is  its  lack  of  uniformity ;  some  con- 
signments are  a  good  white  colour,  while  others  are  very  dark.  In  the  absence 
of  adequate  grading  regulations,  importers  are  always  uncertain  before  examina- 
tion as  to  what  they  are  likely  to  receive.  Consequently  prices  are  rather  low 
and  cover  a  wide  range,  currently  from  25s.  to  as  high  as  40s.  per  cwt.,  the 
average  being  about  30s.  Consignments  of  Jamaican  are  at  present  arriving  in 
London,  but  the  market  is  not  active,  and  prices  are  stated  to  be  unattractive 
from  the  shippers'  point  of  view. 

An  item  of  interest  in  the  trade  returns  is  the  importation  of  11,881  cwts. 
of  honey  from  the  United  States  in  1937.  This  was  nearly  double  the  quantities 
shipped  in  the  two  preceding  years  and  well  above  the  average  of  the  past  five 
years.  Honey  from  the  United  States  at  present  pays  a  customs  duty  of  7s.  per 
cwt.  Nevertheless,  shipments  have  been  substantial,  and  the  prices  attractive 
to  buyers.  It  is  reported  that  some  supplies  of  California  white  clover  honey 
are  on  offer  at  50s.  per  cwt.  duty  paid. 

According  to  information  available,  bottlers  and  blenders  have  sufficient 
stocks  of  honey  in  hand  to  carry  them  over  to  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
result  is  that  the  market  is  slow,  with  prices  considerably  less  than  at  the  peak 
last  autumn.  Retail  business  also  seems  to  have  slackened  somewhat  in  common 
with  that  in  a  number  of  other  trades. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  Peru  (whose 
territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile) ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai  (whose  territory  includes  Central  and  North 
China) ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama 
City  (whose  territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories.  Their  itineraries 
are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Vechsler 


Quebec  June  6 

Halifax  ,  June  # 

Saint  John  June  10  to  11 

Fredericton  June  14 

Montreal  and  district..  ..June  16  to  30 


Granby  July  4 

Cornwall  and  Brockville  . .  July  5 

Gananoque  July  6 

Belleville  July  7 


Mr.  Scott 


Newmarket  and  Barrie  . .  June  6 
Brampton  and  Oakville  . .  June  7 

Hamilton  June  8  and  9 

Brantford  June  10 

Paris  •  June  11 

Gait  and  Preston  June  13 

Guelph  June  14 

Kitchener  June  15 

Stratford  June  16 


Woodstock  and  Ingersoll. .  June  17 

London  June  18  to  20 

Chatham  June  21 

Windsor  and  Walkerville  .  June  22 

Waterford  June  23 

St.  Catharines  June  24 

Niagara  Falls  June  27 

Oshawa  July  4 

Peterborough  July  5 


Mr.  Riddiford 

Montreal  June  14  to  24  Saint  John 

Quebec  City  June  27  Vancouver 

Halifax  June  30  to  July  2 


July  4  to  6 
July  12  to  27 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate:  for  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for 
the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN   BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  in  Straits  currency:  S.$l  equals  58  cents  Canadian  approximately  at  present 
exchange.    Quantities  are  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  or  piculs  of  133j  pounds) 

Singapore,  March  1,  1938. — British  Malaya  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
several  states  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  which  come  under  British  rule  or  pro- 
tection. It  comprises  the  Straits  Settlements,  inclusive  of  the  three  cities  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  and  Malacca;  Labuan,  Christmas  Island,  and  Cocos  Islands; 
and  the  four  Federated  Malay  States  and  five  Unfederated  Malay  States. 
The  population  totals  approximately  4,900,000,  of  which  2,140,000  are  Malays, 
1,990,000  Chinese,  706,000  Indians^  25,000  Europeans,  18,000  Eurasians,  and 
55,000  other  foreign  Orientals. 

The  ports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  the  main  points  of  entry  for 
imported  goods  and  they  also  handle  most  of  the  exports.  In  1937  over  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  British  Malaya  and  53  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  passed  through  Singapore,  and  Penang  handled  19  per  cent  and  24  per 
cent  respectively.    The  smaller  Straits  Settlements  port  of  Malacca  handled 
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only  1  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  2-7  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Direct  imports 
into  Labuan,  Christmas  Island,  and  Cocos  Islands  together  amounted  to  less 
than  0-1  per  cent  of  the  total;  exports  accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  the  export 
values. 

The  only  important  port  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  is  Port  Swetten- 
ham,  which  handled  9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
exports.  The  Unfederated  Malay  States  have  no  large  ports,  and  direct  im- 
ports into  these  territories  amounted  to  only  0-6  per  cent  of  the  total  imports; 
exports  were  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Unusually  prosperous  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  1937  stimulated  the 
demand  for  all  commodities,  particularly  those  of  better  quality.  Larger  sales 
of  better-class  motor  cars,  clothing,  and  imported  foodstuffs  were  reported. 
Statistically,  the  year  was  the  best  since  the  depression  period,  although  in  the 
last  few  months  there  was  a  contraction  in  activity. 

Malaya  is  entirely  dependent  on  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
principally  North  America,  which  purchases  the  raw  products — mainly  rubber 
and  tin — of  this  country.  International  tension  in  Europe,  unsettled  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  America,  the  sharp  break  in  the  stock  markets, 
and  the  outbreak  of  Sino-Japanese  hostilities  combined  to  restrict  the  demand 
for  Malaya's  products.  The  hostilities  in  China  have  had  a  more  unsettling 
effect  on  business  in  Malaya  than  is  generally  realized.  The  intense  unofficial 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods,  which  was  almost  immediately  imposed  by  the  large 
Chinese  community,  temporarily  demoralized  trade  in  many  bulk  and  bazaar 
lines. 

Despite  the  unfavourable  international  influences,  which  inevitably  induce 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  this  country,  Malaya's  economic  life  remains 
inherently  sound,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  production  and  marketing  of  two 
commodities,  rubber  and  tin,  which  are  in  constant  though  variable  demand. 
Renewal  of  the  international  rationalization  schemes  has  given  assurances  of 
some  control  in  the  marketing  of  these  two  products  for  a  further  period. 
Government  finances  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition,  and  large  sums 
are  being  devoted  to  public  construction.  Quieter  international  relations  and 
renewed  business  activity  in  America  are  the  chief  factors  upon  which  Malaya's 
prosperity  depends  in  1938. 

Foreign  Trade 

Statistics  reveal  that  1937  was  the  best  year  for  Malayan  trade  since 
1930.  Total  trade,  including  that  in  bullion  and  specie  and  by  parcel  post,  was 
valued  at  $1,603,558,000  (Can.$930,064,000)  as  compared  with  $1,152,000,000 
(Can.$668,284,000)  in  1936,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  as  compared  with  1936 
figures.  The  value  of  imports  was  up  by  35  per  cent  and  exports  by  almost 
43  per  cent,  and  the  favourable  trade  balance  increased  by  more  than  75  per 
cent  over  that  recorded  in  1936. 

The  following  table  shows  imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  for  merchan- 
dise only  (excluding  bullion  and  specie,  but  including  parcel  post)  for  the  past 
three  years  as  compared  with  the  pre-slump  year  1929: — 

Imports         Exports        Total  Trade 


Year  Figures  in  1,000'  Straits  Dollars 

1929    888,754  925,880  1.814,634 

1935    470,072  572,397  1,042,469 

1936    507,856  629,456  1,137,312 

1937    686,200  899,348  1,586,548 
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EXPORTS 


The  table  hereunder  summarizes  the  principal  exports  of  British  Malaya 
during  the  past  three  years  and  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  shipments  to 
Canada  in  1937  where  this  information  is  available: — 


Summary  of  the  Principal  Exports  of  British  Malaya 

Tons  Straits  $ 

Arecanuts  1937  83,156  10,577,512 

1936  71,72,9  7,527,461 

1935  64,785  6,702,314 
Coconut  oil  1937  40,508  7,795,539 

Canada  985  207,938 

1936  47,256  7,828.503 

1935  36,387  4,917,954 
Copra1  1937  200,989  22,793,752 

1936  196,434  19,037,380 

1935  217,330  16,855,755 
Cotton  piece-goods1   1937  33,977,3562  4,219,908 

1936  37,038,2312  3,876,658 

1935  43,220.2782  4,330,545 
Fish,  dried  and  salted1  1937  49,047  6,911,398 

1936  49,027  6,984,515 

1935  46,004  6,493,691 
Gum  dammar1   1937  11,508  1,635,195 

Canada  372  78,433 

1936  10,650  1,420,392 

1935  9,779  1,261,553 
Palm  oil  1937  42,928  6,519,066 

Canada  16,715  2,199,528 

1936  29,437  3,965,870 

1935  24,746  3,308,929 
Pepper  (black,  long  and  white)1  1937  10,712  2,892,636 

Canada  52  16,685 

1936  10,766  2,566,946 

1935  22,316  12,267,935 
Pineapples,  preserved  1937  80,504  8,825,551 

Canada  8,591  1,021,465 

1936  76,405  8,686.549 

1935  73,923  8,330,902 
Rattans1   1937  11,066  1,936,796 

Canada  11  2,952 

1936  11,501  1,762,204 

1935  12,544  1,968,194 
Rice1   1937  138,520  9,589,376 

1936  181,837  16,846,378 

1935  184,460  11,060,993 
Rubber  1937  681,638  484,661,811 

Canada  26,300  18,839,906 

1936  520,142  363,314,838 

1935  590,319  259,094,030 
Sago1   1937  74.349  4,916,945 

Canada  852  60,356 

1936  74,378  3,937,068 

1935  69,606  3,432,376 
Tapioca1   1937  24,212  1,983,751 

Canada  282  24,152 

1936  23.561  1,939.438 

1935  24,256  2.157,032 
Tin  1937  93,106  189,769,341 

Canada  1,661  3,361,936 

1936  83,492  141,352,602 
1935  62,248  117,294,052 

1  Chiefly  re-exports.    2  Yards. 

In  the  table  showing  principal  destinations  of  exports,  given  hereunder, 

it  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  bought  almost  45  per  cent  of  Malaya's 
total  exports  and  re-exports  in  1937;  the  Continent  of  Europe,  over  16  per 
cent;  British  Possessions  (including  Canada),  13  per  cent;  the  United  King- 
dom, 10  per  cent;  Japan,  7  per  cent;  Netherlands  India,  over  3  per  cent;  and 
other  countries,  4  per  cent.    Exports  to  all  countries  increased,  but  most  note- 
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worthy  are  the  increases  in  the  case  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  (93  per  cent), 
the  United  Kingdom  (83),  Japan  (81),  and  the  United  States  (35). 

Exports  of  British  Malaya  by  Countries 

1935  1936  1937 

Figures  in  1,000  Straits  Dollars 

Total                                                                     572,397  629,456  899,348 

United  Kingdom                                                   87,713  53,941  98,523 

British  possessions                                                  81,187  93,555  119,747 

Continent  of  Europe                                               74,420  76,238  147,413 

United  States                                                     213,588  295,609  398,849 

Japan                                                                     52,685  48,207  60,712 

Netherlands  India                                                   33,500  33,005  34,756 

Other  countries                                                       27.256  27,206  37,121 

572,397  629,456  899,348 

Local  statistics  of  Malayan  exports  to  Canada  show  a  total  value  of 
$25,835,000  (Can.$14,984,300)  as  compared  with  $18,228,000  (Can.$10,572,- 
250)  in  1936,  an  increase  of  about  42  per  cent.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
returns  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1937,  almost  agree,  showing 
Canada's  imports  from  Malaya  to  a  total  value  of  Can.$15, 149,000,  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1936  and  of  131  per  cent  over  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1935.  From  the  standpoint  of  value,  Malaya  is  now 
Canada's  most  important  source  of  supply,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  summary  table  of  exports  shows  that  rubber  is 
Malaya's  main  export  to  Canada,  followed  by  tin,  canned  pineapple,  coconut 
oil,  and  sundry  products.  Most  of  Canada's  rubber  and  canned  pineapple 
imports  now  enter  Canadian  ports  direct,  but  many  other  commodities,  such 
as  tin,  spices,  etc.,  are  routed  via  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  or 
some  other  transhipment  point,  with  the  result  that  the  statistics  do  not  give 
a  true  picture  of  Malaya's  exports  to  Canada. 


IMPORTS 

While  imports  into  Malaya  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with 
1936,  were  up  by  38  per  cent,  from  British  Possessions  by  42  per  cent,  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  by  62  per  cent,  and  from  the  United  States  by  75  per  cent, 
imports  from  Japan  increased  by  only  21  per  cent  and  constituted  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade.  Considering  the  intense  activity  of 
Japanese  firms  during  recent  years  and  the  low  prices  at  which  Japanese  goods 
have  been  offered,  this  fact  is  noteworthy.  It  suggests  (a)  that  with  the  recovery 
of  business  low  price  is  not  the  only  consideration  even  in  this  market;  (6) 
the  effectiveness  of  official  control  of  textile  imports  by  quotas  on  the  non- 
British  sources  of  supply;  and  (c)  that  the  unofficial  Chinese  boycott  of 
Japanese  goods  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  August,  1937,  has  had  an 
effect  on  Japanese  sales  in  this  market.  In  this  connection  it  was  estimated 
that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  boycott  Japan  lost  business  in  Malaya  to 
the  extent  of  Can.$300,000  weekly. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

According  to  local  statistics,  total  imports  from  Canada  in  1937  were 
valued  at  $5,332,031  (Can.$3,092,578)  as  compared  with  $2,766,300  (Can.$l,- 
604,500)  in  1936,  an  increase  of  approximately  93  per  cent.  Although  the 
values  shown  in  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  not  in 
agreement,  the  same  percentage  increase  is  shown.  For  the  twelve  months 
ending  November,  1937,  the  value  of  exports  from  Canada  to  Malaya  totalled 
Can.$2,605,O0O,  an  increase  of  94  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1936  and 
of  67  per  cent  over  the  period  ending  November,  1935.    From  the  standpoint 
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of  value,  motor  vehicles  are  in  first  place  among  exports  from  Canada  to 
Malaya.    The  following  tables  show  the  trade  in  this  item: — 


Imports  of  Motor  Vehicles  into  British  Malaya 

Passenger  cars—  1935  1936  1937 

United  Kingdom   3,947  3,294  4,857 

British  possessions  (almost  all  from  Canada)  .  .  1,079  749  1,188 

Europe   479  420  607 

United  States   233  219  314 

Other  countries   117  61  85 

Total   '  5,855       4,743  7,141 

Value  in  S$1,000   7,059       6,056  9,182 

Commercial  vehicles — 

United  Kingdom   554  601  867 

British  possessions  (almost  all  from  Canada)  .  .  1,347  946  2,402 

Europe                                                            . .  130  57  26 

United  States   151  102  460 

Other  countries   12  8  7 

Total   2,194       1,714  3,947 

Value  in  S$l,O00   2,367       1,880  4,112 

In  1937  total  imports  of  passenger  cars  increased  by  51  per  cent,  and 
imports  from  Canada  by  56  per  cent.  Total  commercial  vehicle  imports  more 
than  doubled,  and  those  from  Canada  increased  by  over  150  per  cent. 

As  stated  previously,  increased  motor  vehicle  sales  reflect  the  improved 
business  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  Canadian  motor  vehicles,  for  with  gasoline  at  such  a  high  price 
(45  cents  Canadian  per  gallon),  low  horse-power  models  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, and  this  preference  is  especially  pronounced  during  periods  of  reduced 
incomes. 

When  complete  statistics  are  available,  a  detailed  report  on  the  Malayan 
market  for  products  of  special  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  will  be  published 
in  a  later  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 


Government  Finances 

Even  during  the  depression  years  the  finances  of  the  various  British 
Malayan  Governments  were  never  imperilled,  and  after  two  or  three  good  trad- 
ing years  government  finances  are  now  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  The 
Straits  Settlements  Government  estimates  revenue  for  1938  at  $37,000,000  and 
expenditures  at  $38,900,000.  There  is  a  surplus  of  $72,000,000,  with  a  further 
$61,000,000  in  a  so-called  "  Opium  Revenue  Replacement  Fund."  The  sale  of 
opium,  which  at  one  time  accounted  for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments revenue,  is  a  government  monopoly  and  at  present  accounts  for  some 
22  per  cent  of  the  Colony's  revenue.  However,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
lessen  the  sale  and  use  of  this  drug  and,  as  it  is  expected  that  revenue  from 
this  source  will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  replacement  fund  has 
been  instituted  in  the  hope  that  other  forms  of  taxation  will  be  obviated  or 
taxes  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

The  main  Straits  Settlements  ports,  Singapore,  Penang  and  Malacca,  are 
in  a  strong  financial  position.  Singapore  estimates  a  surplus  for  1938  of 
$6,000,000  and  Penang  one  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  surplus  at  the  end  of  1937  was  $78,000,000, 
and  the  estimate  for  1938  provides  for  a  further  surplus  of  $2,300,000  on  the 
year's  operations.  Having  in  mind  the  serious  retrenchment  that  was  neces- 
sary in  the  depression  years,  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government  has  set 
up  a  reserve  fund  against  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  future.  This  fund  already 
totals  some  $35,000,000,  the  objective  being  $60,000,000. 
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All  the  Unfederated  Malay  States  have  balanced  budgets,  and  most  of  them 
have  surpluses  on  the  1937  operations.  Johore,  the  wealthiest  of  them  all,  had 
a  surplus  of  $27,000,000  at  the  end  of  1937. 

Currency 

The  value  of  paper  notes  in  circulation  in  January,  1936,  was  $77,000,000, 
which  increased  to  $84,000,000  by  the  end  of  that  year.  At  the  close  of  1937 
the  total  exceeded  $104,000,000,  indicating  the  great  improvement  in  general 
purchasing  power. 

Shares 

Higher  export  quotations  for  rubber  and  tin  and  enhanced  prices  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  were  reflected  in  higher  market  values  for  shares  in 
producing  companies.  Dividends  up  to  as  high  as  100  per  cent  were  declared, 
many  companies  paying  record  amounts.  With  the  gradual  decline  in  price  which 
took  place  as  the  year  progressed,  share  values  fell  in  sympathy. 

Credit  Situation 

Many  dealers  carrying  large  stocks  of  Japanese  goods  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  enforcement  of  the  boycott,  and  as  a  result  a  number  were  forced 
to  close  their  shops.  Collections  became  difficult,  but  there  were  no  serious 
failures.  Canadian  exporters  contemplating  business  dealings  with  firms  in  this 
territory  should  first  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Singapore  for  the  necessary  credit  information. 

Prices  and  Labour 

The  cost  of  living  in  Malaya  is  normally  higher  than  in  most  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  East,  Prices  of  all  commodities  tended  upward  in  1937,  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  housing  situation  is  still  acute,  due  to 
the  steady  increases  in  the  defence  forces,  and  rents  continued  to  advance 
during  the  year. 

A  Royal  Commission  investigated  the  salaries  and  cost  of  living  of  Asiatic 
and  European  civil  servants  in  Malaya.  The  commission's  report  has  recom- 
mended general  increases  in  the  form  of  new  allowances  to  the  European  staff, 
but  no  changes  in  the  salaries  of  Asiatics  were  considered  necessary. 

The  wage  rate  for  coolies  was  raised  from  40  to  50  cents  (29  cents  Cana- 
dian) per  day.  This  was  apparently  sufficient  to  attract  adequate  labour, 
although  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  due  to  increased  production  combined 
with  unchanged  alien  quotas,  the  immigration  of  coolie  labour  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  tin  mines  and  rubber  estates.  The  number 
of  coolie  immigrants  is  always  a  good  indication  of  conditions  in  Malaya.  The 
quota  for  Chinese  coolies,  which  was  4,000  a  month  in  1934,  was  raised  to 
5,000  at  the  beginning  of  1937  and  later  to  6,000.  The  total  net  arrivals  of 
Chinese,  Javanese,  and  Southern  Indian  coolies  in  1937  was  255,000  as  against 
73,000  in  1936. 

Serious  strikes  such  as  occurred  in  1936  were  not  experienced  in  the  year 
under  review ;  there  were  some  strikes  on  rubber  estates,  but  these  were  quickly 
settled.  Legislation  declaring  strikes  illegal  in  the  case  of  essential  services  and 
subject  to  arbitration  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  labour  is  under  consideration. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

The  British  Malaya  Broadcasting  Corporation  began  regular  operation  in 
March,  1937,  with  the  resulting  effect  of  stimulating  interest  in  radio. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  Railways  had  a  surplus  on  operations  of 
$4,000,000  for  1937  as  a  result  of  better  operating  conditions.  Improvements 
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in  railway  equipment,  include  the  purchase  of  several  new  locomotives,  and  a 
start  has  been  made  at  air  conditioning  some  of  the  coaches. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  air  services  a  new  civil  aerodrome  in  Singapore 
was  opened  in  June,  1937.  Shortly  afterwards  a  daily  air  service  connecting 
Singapore  and  Penang  was  inaugurated.  Regular  services  previously  in  opera- 
tion include  Imperial  Airways  to  Hongkong  weekly  to  connect  with  the  Pan- 
American  Airways  to  the  United  States;  Qantas  Airways  twice  weekly  to  Java 
and  Australia;  K.L.M.  (Royal  Dutch  Airways)  three  times  a  week  each  way 
to  Europe  and  Netherlands  India,  and  a  local  weekly  service  to  and  from 
Batavia;  and  Imperial  Airways  to  England  and  Europe  twice  a  week  each  way. 
Thus,  this  territory  now  enjoys  five  airmails  weekly  both  to  and  from  Europe. 

As  from  the  beginning  of  March,  1938,  all  first-class  mail  to  and  from 
Malaya  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  on  the  Imperial  air  routes  is  carried  by 
air  at  no  increase  in  rates.  For  communication  with  Canada  this  is  a  most 
important  development.  Importers  in  this  territory  have  always  complained 
of  the  length  of  time  required  in  negotiating  new  business  or  placing  repeat 
orders  with  Canadian  companies.  Depending  on  boat  mails  as  formerly,  it 
required  almost  twelve  weeks  for  an  exchange  of  correspondence.  With  this 
new  departure  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  an  exchange  of  correspondence  in  just 
over  a  month.  Mail  to  Canada  now  goes  by  air  to  England  and  thence  by  boat 
mail  to  Canada  until  such  time  as  a  trans-Atlantic  air  service  is  in  operation. 
Similarly,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters  to  specially  super- 
scribe their  envelopes.  Mail  from  Canada  to  Malaya  is  carried  by  boat  mail 
to  England  and  thence  by  Imperial  Airways. 

Shipping 

The  Singapore  Harbour  Board  report  for  the  year  ending  June,  1937,  states 
that  the  tonnage  handled  increased  by  19  per  cent  to  3,141,000  tons.  A  total 
of  6,612  ships  of  over  75  tons  net  register  entered  Malayan  ports  with  cargo  in 
1937  and  6,282  cleared  as  compared  with  6,318  and  6,015  respectively  in  1936. 
Of  these  numbers  over  90  per  cent  entered  the  port  of  Singapore. 

Construction 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  defence  works,  barracks  and  quarters,  a 
building  scheme  financed  by  private  capital  is  in  progress.  The  Singapore 
Improvement  Trust,  a  body  engaged  in  the  task  of  slum  clearance,  is  erecting 
a  great  block  of  low-priced  flats  for  Asiatics.  The  other  governments  and  muni- 
cipalities have  important  building  and  improvement  programs  under  way. 
Despite  the  private  construction  of  flats,  bungalows  and  other  living  quarters, 
Singapore  still  suffers  from  a  serious  housing  shortage.  Increased  activity  in  the 
building  and  construction  trades  is  reflected  in  an  increase  in  imports  of  build- 
ing materials  of  all  kinds. 

Rubber 

Under  the  International  Rubber  Regulation  scheme,  Malaya's  basic  quota 
for  1937  was  589,000  tons,  and  the  exportable  allotments  were  set  at  75  per  cent 
for  the  first  quarter,  80  per  cent  for  the  second,  and  90  per  cent  for  the  last  half 
of  the  year.  This  permitted  a  total  export  of  493,287  tons.  Malaya's  total  ship- 
ments, including  re-exports,  were  681,638  tons  valued  at  $488,680,000  (Can. 
$283,434,000)  as  against  520,142  tons  at  $303,315,000  in  1936.  The  quantity 
showed  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  and  the  value  one  of  61  per  cent.  Of  the 
totals  exported,  493,000  tons  were  domestically  produced  in  1937  as  compared 
with  359,000  tons  in  1936. 

A  total  of  3,273,000  acres  are  planted  with  rubber,  of  which  1,886,000 
acres  were  tappable  in  1937.  Due  mainly  to  the  rubber  restriction  agreement, 
30  per  cent  was  not  being  tapped  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  with  the 
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increase  in  exportable  tonnages  granted  as  the  year  progressed,  only-  24-8  per 
cent  was  not  being  tapped  in  December. 

The  average  price  of  rubber  on  the  Singapore  market  was  36  cents  a  pound 
in  January,  rose  to  over  45  cents  in  March,  and  fell  to  a  low  of  22  cents  in 
November.  The  average  price  for  the  year  was  32  cents  as  against  an  average 
of  27  cents  in  1936  and  20  cents  in  1935. 

While  conditions  in  the  rubber  industry  were  reasonably  satisfactory  in  1937, 
the  favourable  prospects  of  the  early  months  of  the  year  did  not  materialize 
towards  its  close.  Malaya  has  entered  into  the  new  International  Rubber 
Restriction  Scheme  for  a  further  five  years  as  from  June  1,  1938,  and  Malayan 
planters  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement.  Under 
the  new  scheme  Malaya  has  been  granted  a  basic  allotment  of  602,000  tons  for 
1938  and  632,000  tons  for  1939.  But  however  good  the  new  control  scheme  is  and 
however  confident  planters  may  be  in  the  wisdom  of  the  control  committee,  the 
future  of  the  industry  depends  entirely  upon  developments  in  America. 

Tin 

Malaya's  basic  tin  quota  for  1937  under  the  International  Tin  Restriction 
scheme  was  71,940  tons,  and  the  exportable  tonnages  were  set  at  100  per  cent 
for  the  first  quarter  and  110  per  cent  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Actual  exports 
in  1937,  including  re-exports,  were  93,100  tons  valued  at  $189,796,000  (Can. 
$109,066,000)  as  against  83,500  tons  valued  at  $141,353,000  in  1936,  a  tonnage 
increase  of  12  per  cent  and  a  value  increase  of  34  per  cent.  Of  the  above  quan- 
tities, 77,500  tons  were  domestically  produced  in  1937  and  66,800  tons  in  1936. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  among  producers  due  to  price  fluc- 
tuations during  the  year.  On  the  Singapore  market  there  was  a  high  of  $149 
per  picul  in  March  and  a  low  of  $85  in  November,  with  an  average  for  the  year 
of  $119.79  as  against  the  1936  and  1935  averages  of  $100.55  and  $110.86  respec- 
tively. 

Although  the  production  quota  for  the  first  quarter  of  1938  has  been  reduced 
to  70  per  cent  of  basic  tonnages,  fears  are  expressed  that  the  industry  will  suffer 
from  over-production  unless  there  is  a  renewed  demand  from  the  United  States. 
Malayan  producers  complain  that  such  cuts  in  the  production  quotas  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  local  industry,  since  Malaya,  alone  of  all  the  producing  coun- 
tries is  able  to  meet  its  quota  allotment. 

Pineapple 

Exports  of  pineapple  in  1937  totalled  80,504  tons  (2,596,000  cases),  valued 
at  $8,826,000  (Can.$5,119,000)  as  against  76,400  tons  at  $8,867,000  in  1936. 
It  will  be  noted  that,  despite  the  increased  quantity,  the  total  value  declined  in 
the  year  under  review. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  shipments  increased  by  40  per  cent,  but  by 
March  United  Kingdom  dealers,  who  are  the  chief  purchasers,  were  reported 
over-stocked,  and  Canada,  the  second  largest  buyer,  was  soon  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. Coinciding  with  the  beginning  of  Malaya's  biggest  packing  season  (April- 
July),  the  lack  of  forward  demand  caused  prices  to  slump.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  canned  pineapple  was  quoted  on  the  Singapore  market  at  $3.13 
(Can.$1.80)  per  case  of  48  tins.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  price  was  down  to 
$2.70,  and  the  yearly  average  was  $3.02  as  against  the  1936  average  of  $3.28 
and  the  1935  average  of  $3.46. 

Vegetable  Oils 

The  price  of  coconut  oil  on  the  Singapore  market  was  $15.37  per  picul  in 
January,  1937,  but  fell  to  $8.40  by  December,  with  a  yearly  average  of  $11.12 
as  against  $10.67  in  1936. 
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Palm  oil  opened  at  $137.57  a  ton  in  January,  rose  to  a  high  of  $170  but  fell 
to  $136.90  in  December,  the  average  price  being  $151.86  for  the  year  as  against 
an  average  of  $134.72  for  1936. 

Copra  sold  at  $9.26  per  picul  in  January,  but  dropped  to  $4.81  in  December, 
with  an  average  of  $6.46  for  the  year  against  $5.80  in  1936. 

Pepper 

Although  shipments  of  pepper  were  somewhat  better  than  for  1936,  the  mar- 
ket was  depressed  as  a  result  of  large  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom.  However, 
the  average  price  of  black  pepper  was  $10.28  per  picul  as  against  $8.58  in  1936, 
and  that  of  white  pepper  was  $17.15  as  compared  with  $15.81. 

Rice 

Some  progress  in  domestic  rice  production  was  made  during  the  year,  but 
the  supply  still  falls  far  short  of  domestic  consumption.  A  record  of  693,550 
acres  was  planted  with  rice  in  1937,  and  production  amounted  to  36  per  cent 
of  the  country's  needs  as  against  only  21  per  cent  in  1930. 

Export  Price  Index 

The  general  average  of  Malayan  export  commodity  prices  was  85-9  for  the 
year  as  against  73  in  1936  and  64  in  1935  (1929  equals  100).  With  few  excep- 
tions the  average  prices  for  arecanuts,  coffee  beans,  dammar,  gambier,  rattans, 
sago,  tapioca,  and  tea  were  higher  than  in  1936,  although  the  general  tendency 
was  downward  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

Although  the  immediate  future  holds  no  promise  of  improvement  in  the 
prices  of  Malaya's  main  products,  both,  i.e.  tin  and  rubber,  are  being  protected 
by  as  intelligent  control  as  has  been  devised  to  date,  and  at  present  prices  most 
producing  companies  can  make  a  good  profit.  Sound  government  finances  give 
assurance  to  all  businesses  of  freedom  from  hampering  taxes.  The  trade  returns 
are  high,  and  in  every  other  way  the  statistical  position  of  the  country  is  encour- 
aging. 

For  Canadian  exporters  the  present  is  a  very  favourable  time  to  seek  buying 
connections  and  agents  in  this  market.  Import  firms  are  looking  for  interesting 
and  fast  selling  lines  and  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  opens  a  market  for  a 
number  of  Canadian  commodities  such  as  canned  fish,  potatoes,  and  similar 
lines  enjoying  bulk  sale.  Interested  exporters  should  place  their  offers  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Singapore. 

UNITED  STATES   MARKET  FOR  FROZEN  BLUEBERRIES 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  17,  1938. — The  demand  for  blueberries  in  the  United 
States  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years.  While  figures  of  domestic 
production  are  not  available,  it  is  probable  that  it  meets  to  some  extent  the 
demand  for  fresh  blueberries.  In  the  frozen  trade,  however,  the  principal  sup- 
plies have  been  imported,  mainly  from  Newfoundland,  but  Canada  supplies  a 
fairly  substantial  amount.  The  following  figures  show  that  the  importation 
of  all  blueberries  into  the  United  States,  excluding  canned  fruit,  has  shown  an 
annual  increase  since  1931,  and  that  this  advance  has  been  steady,  mainly 
because  of  the  increase  in  frozen  fruit  imports: — 

Imports  of  Blueberries  into  the  United  States 


1931 

1932 

1933 
Figures 

1934  1935 
in  1,000'  Pounds 

1936 

1937 

2,128 
2,048 

2,397 
1,428 

3,137 
3,156 

3,608 
3,437 

5,123 
2,243 

6,160 
4,030 

8,947 
3,836 

Total  

Per  cent  of  total  frozen 

4,176 
51.0 

3,825 
62.6 

6,293 
49.8 

7,045 
51.3 

7,366 
69.5 

10,190 
60.5 

12,783 
70.0 
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Prior  to  1935  the  figures  for  frozen  fruit  included  berries  canned  or  other- 
wise preserved.  However,  the  trade  in  canned  blueberries  in  1935  amounted 
to  only  about  500,000  pounds,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  volume  was  very  great 
during  the  preceding  years. 

Although  the  foregoing  table  shows  no  steady  rise  in  the  percentage  of 
the  combined  frozen  and  fresh  trade  accounted  for  by  frozen  imports,  there  is 
a  decidedly  increasing  trend.  This  is  of  interest,  since  Canada  virtually 
monopolizes  the  fresh  import  trade,  whereas  Newfoundland  controls  the  frozen 
shipments. 

Duties 

The  duty  on  fresh  blueberries  has  been  1\  cent  per  pound  for  many  years, 
whereas  the  present  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  frozen  fruit  was 
established  by  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  of  1936,  it  having 
been  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  prior  to  that  date.  Based  on  the  statistical  value 
of  imports,  the  duty  on  frozen  fruit  in  1936  works  out  at  1-29  cent  per  pound 
as  compared  with  1-73  cent  in  1937  and  an  average  of  1-56  cent  for  1931-35, 
when  the  rate  was  35  per  cent.  Thus,  the  change  in  duty  in  1936  seems  to 
have  fairly  well  equalized  the  duty  on  fresh  and  frozen  blueberries  in  1936, 
but  the  higher  value  of  the  fruit  in  1937  disturbed  the  equilibrium.  However, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  higher  rate  during  1931-35  had  no  effect  in  favouring  the 
imports  of  fresh  berries  as  against  frozen,  since  during  these  years  imports  of 
frozen  berries  steadily  increased,  whereas  fresh  shipments  increased  but  not 
consistently.  Similarly,  a  relatively  higher  duty  in  1937  did  not  act  as  a  check 
on  imports. 

Uses  of  Frozen  Blueberries 

Frozen  blueberries  do  not  ordinarily  enter  into  the  same  consumption 
channels  as  the  fresh,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  despite  a  higher  duty  for  five 
years,  the  import  trade  in  frozen  berries  increased  more  rapidly  and  more  con- 
sistently than  imports  of  fresh  berries.  The  bulk  of  the  frozen  blueberries  go 
into  pie  baking,  for  which  purpose  they  are  in  great  demand.  Ordinarily, 
fresh  berries  are  not  used  by  the  bakers.  To  a  probably  increasing  extent, 
frozen  blueberries  are  also  going  into  the  grocery  and  hotel  trade  through  the 
existing  facilities  for  distribution  of  quick-frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 

For  some  time  the  bakers  have  regarded  the  frozen  fruit  as  being  most 
suitable  for  their  needs,  and  the  frozen  pack  has  practically  displaced  canned 
blueberries.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  domestic  pack  has  not  been  frozen 
for  shipment,  so  that  the  import  trade  has  had  virtually  no  competition  from 
domestic  berries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fresh  fruit  must  compete  with  Maine 
blueberries  principally  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  the  end  of  the  Massachusetts 
pack.  While  Canadian  fresh  berries  are  admittedly  superior  to  the  Maine 
pack,  it  is  obvious  that  the  volume  of  imports  of  fresh  fruit  is  more  affected 
by  the  size  of  the  domestic  pack  than  are  the  frozen  imports. 

Sources  of  Supply 

As  previously  stated,  Newfoundland  controls  the  frozen  blueberry  trade, 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  imports  between  Newfound- 
land and  Canada: — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Figures 

in  l,O00-. 

Pounds 

Newfoundland  

1.504 

1,876 

1,817 

2.539 

3,778 

4,-038 

5,741 

624 

521 

1,319 

1,069 

1,345 

2,122 

3,180 

Total  

2,128 

2,397 

3,136 

3,608 

5.123 

6.160 

8,921 

Canadian  p.c.  of  total  .  . 

29.4 

21.7 

42.1 

29.6 

26.3 

34.5 

35.6 
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The  predominant  position  of  Newfoundland  in  this  trade  may  be 
attributed  to  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit  supplied  and  to  the  superior  methods 
of  packing  adopted.  Newfoundland  berries  are  clean  and  well  graded  as  to 
size  and  ripeness,  and  come  well  packed  in  cases  made  of  a  uniform  quality  of 
dressed  lumber. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  good  Canadian  packs,  but  in  the  general  opinion 
of  the  New  York  trade  the  quality  of  Canadian  blueberries  must  remain 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Newfoundland  pack  on  account  of  the  larger  size  and 
finer  texture  of  the  berries  from  the  latter  country.  The  grading  and  packing 
of  the  Canadian  product  has  shown  improvement  in  recent  years  but  it  is  still 
below  the  standard  of  its  chief  competitor. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  Canadian  shippers  interested  in 
obtaining  a  large  share  of  this  trade: — 

1.  Only  first-class  fruit  should  be  frozen,  with  no  culls  and  as  few  unripe 
and  small  berries  as  possible.  The  pack  should  be  free  of  all  leaves,  twigs, 
and  other  foreign  matter. 

2.  Boxes  should  be  made  of  a  uniform  quality  of  dressed  lumber  and  be 
of  standard  dimensions.  They  should  be  lined  with  a  waxed  paper  or  with 
cellophane  in  order  to  give  them  a  better  appearance  and  obviate  the  danger 
of  staining.  The  30-pound  lug  is  preferred,  as  virtually  all  Newfoundland 
shipments  are  made  in  this  size  and  consumers  are  accustomed  to  it.  The 
boxes  are  built  to  hold  about  32  pounds  when  packed,  but  since  there  is  a  loss 
of  about  2  pounds  from  shrinkage  during  the  process  of  freezing  and  in  ship- 
ping, the  lugs  are  billed  at  30  pounds.  This  practice  should  be  adopted  by 
Canadian  shippers,  unless  an  understanding  to  the  contrary  is  reached  before 
shipment. 

3.  Each  shipper  should  adopt  a  brand  name,  which  with  the  shipper's 
name  should  be  stencilled  in  large  letters  on  each  box.  When  a  brand  becomes 
favourably  known,  the  bad  influence  of  inferior  shipments  from  the  same  dis- 
trict are  obviously  minimized, 

4.  Boxes  should  be  wired  in  pairs,  wTith  two  wires  at  each  end.  This  makes 
for  easier  handling  and  protects  the  cases  from  damage  during  shipment. 

5.  The  berries  should  be  quick  frozen  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  not 
over  10°F.  and  preferably  at  zero. 

6.  During  shipment  the  boxes  should  be  tightly  packed  in  the  car  so  that 
no  movement  takes  place.  In  some  cases  those  on  top  have  not  been  firmly 
fixed  and  have  broken  open  in  transit,  with  the  result  that  many  other  boxes 
were  badly  stained.  Since  staining  indicates  that  the  berries  have  been 
thawed,  clean  boxes  are  essential. 

Market  Situation  and  Prices 

Canadian  blueberries  have  consistently  brought  a  price  lower  than  that 
obtained  for  the  Newfoundland  product,  the  spread  being  from  1  to  \\  cent 
per  pound.  For  the  past  few  years  the  price  of  frozen  blueberries  has  been 
advancing,  and  last  year  Newfoundland  berries  wTere  sold  to  the  bakers  at 
10^  cents  per  pound,  delivered  duty  paid.  For  the  previous  year  the  price 
was  8^  cents  per  pound. 

This  sudden  increase,  following  a  gradual  rise  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  resulted  in  an  agreement  among  the  bakers  in  New  York  to  boycott 
the  Newfoundland  fruit,  and  for  the  first  time  they  bought  large  quantities  of 
fresh  domestic  berries,  from  Pennsylvania  principally,  and  froze  them  them- 
selves. As  these  cost  about  8  cents  per  quart  of  H  pound,  their  price  was  well 
under  that  of  the  Newfoundland  berries.  In  spite  of  this,  large  quantities  of 
imported  fruit  were  disposed  of,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  high  price  was 
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not  maintained  for  all  sales,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  carry- 
over. 

No  price  has  been  announced  for  the  current  year,  and  sales  are  being 
made  subject  to  approval  of  price  (s.a.p.).  Indications  are  that  the  total 
imports  will  not  equal  last  year's  figure,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  price  will 
be  lowered.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  general  depression  in  all  markets,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  interest  in  s.a.p.  sales  from  Newfoundland. 

The  bulk  of  imported  blueberries  is  sold  through  brokers,  at  5  per 
cent  commission,  who  in  turn  sell  to  the  bakery  supply  hooises  or  direct  to  the 
larger  bakers.  However,  the  agents  invariably  quote  on  a  delivered  price. 
Most  of  the  Newfoundland  imports  are  made  through  New  York,  which  is 
the  largest  individual  market  for  frozen  fruit,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is 
routed  inland  to  Chicago  and  other  western  points. 

There  are  four  or  five  large  shippers  in  Newfoundland,  with  the  result 
that  arrangements  for  obtaining  uniformity  of  quality  and  grading  and  for 
the  elimination  of  price  cutting  are  facilitated.  Admittedly  it  is  more  difficult 
for  Canadian  shippers  to  supply  an  equally  uniform  pack  on  account  of  their 
greater  number,  but  the  importance  of  the  frozen  blueberry  market  warrants 
extra  effort  on  their  part  towards  effecting  improvement  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated above. 

Several  large  and  important  brokers  in  this  trade  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  represent  Canadian  shippers,  and  interested  exporters  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York. 


ARGENTINE  LUMBER  MARKET 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  April  26,  1938. — Argentina  possesses  no  softwood  resources  of 
commercial  importance  other  than  domestic  cedar,  of  which  supplies  are  limited. 
The  republic,  therefore,  is  dependent  almost  exclusively  on  foreign  sources  for 
her  softwood  requirements. 

Annual  imports  are  on  a  large  scale  but  tend  to  fluctuate  considerably.  In 
the  peak  year,  1929,  Argentina  imported  383,000,000  feet  board  measure  of  soft- 
wood. By  1933,  as  a  result  of  the  depression,  imports  had  fallen  off  to  181,000,000 
feet.  Thereafter  increases  occurred  annually  until  the  present  year  when  a 
downward  trend  is  once  more  noticeable. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  softwood  into  Argentina  for  the  year 
1929  and  for  the  years  1934  to  1937  inclusive: — 


Argentine  Softwood  Imports 

1929  1934  1935  1936  1937 

Millions  of  Feet  Board  Measure 

Douglas  fir                                       64.0  20.9  28.6  24.5  35.0 

Pitch  pine                                        169.0  61.3  70.3  69.0  89.0 

Brazil  pine                                        54.8  71.1  96.2  94.4  120.4 

Russian  spruce                                    9.6  19.4  14.4  4.1   

Other  European                                 67.8  19.2  32.2  27.1  52.1 

Pacific  hemlock                                  12.2           1.1  0.1    0.1 

Sitka  spruce                                        1.9          0.7  0.8  0.2  0.1 

Red  wood                                          0.8    0.1     

Idaho  pine                              ..           2.6          0.6  1.0  1.0  1.9 

Total    382.7       194.3       243.7       220.3  298.6 

Brazil  supplied  15  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  softwoods  into  Argentina 
in  1929,  increasing  her  share  to  37  per  cent  in  1934,  39  in  1935,  43  in  1936,  and 
declining  to  40  in  1937.   The  only  type  supplied  was  pine. 

The  percentages  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  years  were  63, 
43,  41,  43,  and  42  respectively.    Imports  consisted  of  pitch  pine  and  Douglas  fir. 
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European  countries  (Russia  and  Yugoslavia)  supplied  22,  20,  20,  14,  and 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  the  respective  years,  Russia's  share  being  2, 
11,  7,  2  and  nil  per  cent;  while  those  credited  to  Yugoslavia  were  9,  5,  3,  7,  and 
10  per  cent  respectively. 

Imports  of  Brazil  pine  'have  increased  notably  since  1929,  while  Douglas 
fir,  pitch  pine,  and  other  North  American  woods  have  fallen  off.  European 
woods  have  declined  slightly  and  Russian  lumber  has  disappeared  from  the 
market. 

Brazilian  Pine 

The  exchange  factor  has  contributed  largely  to  the  increased  imports  of 
Brazilian  pine.  This  timber  sells  for  140  paper  pesos  per  M  feet  board 
measure,  c.i.f.,  and  shippers  accept  Argentine  currency  in  payment.  The 
milreis  has  depreciated  far  more  than  the  peso,  whereas  the  peso  is  low  in 
relation  to  the  American  dollar.  This  situation  gives  a  decided  price  advan- 
tage to  Brazilian  shippers. 

Brazilian  pine  is  a  handsome  wood  which  can  be  turned  to  many  uses.  It 
is  entirely  free  of  knots  and  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  shelving, 
counters,  partitions,  and  other  interior  work.  The  wood  has  its  disadvantages 
however;  it  dries  very  quickly  and  warps,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  con- 
crete frames  and  certain  other  structural  work.  In  shipping  Brazilian  pine  by 
rail  merchants  usually  load  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  cars  to  ensure  that  it  retains 
its  shape  on  arrival. 

Pitch  Pine 

Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  pitch  pine  imported  into  Argentina  is 
used  for  flooring  and  'Comes  in  strips  of  1  by  3  inches.  About  10  per  cent  is 
used  for  ceilings,  roofing,  and  partitions,  and  comes  in  strips  of  1  by  6.  Planks 
and  boards  account  for  another  10  per  cent  of  imports,  and  the  remaining  50 
per  cent  arrives  as  scantlings,  beams,  etc.,  for  general  construction  work. 

Pitch  pine,  square-edged  and  sorted,  is  now  quoted  at  $39  per  M  feet  board 
measure,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  Formerly  this  timber  was  cheaper  than  Brazilian 
pine,  but,  as  stated,  the  depreciated  Brazilian  currency  has  reversed  the  posi- 
tions. Freight  rates  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  increased  last  year  from 
$10  to  $16  per  M  feet  which  added  to  sales  difficulties. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  pitch  pine  imported  is  landed  at  Buenos  Aires; 
the  balance  is  landed  at  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  and  Bahia  Blanca. 

Douglas  Fir 

Current  quotations  for  Douglas  fir  are  about  $33  per  M  feet  board 
measure,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires.  Shipments  of  this  timber  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  seamen's  strike  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  in  addition,  Argentine 
increased  freight  rates.  The  bulk  of  the  Douglas  fir  imported  is  in  scantling 
sizes,  particularly  2  by  3  inches,  3  by  3,  and  3  by  4.  This  trade  accounts  for 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  fir  imports.  The  estimates  of  the  larger  sizes  used,  as 
3  by  9,  4  by  4,  4  by  6,  and  4  by  9,  vary  widely  from  5  per  cent  upward.  From 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  pitch  pine  imported  also  comes  in  these  large  sizes. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  Douglas  fir  into  Argentina  in  recent 
years;  although  unofficial,  the  figures  were  taken  from  ships'  manifests  and  are 
believed  to  be  accurate: — 

Imports  of  Douglas  Fir  into .  Argentina 


1929 

1934 

1935 

1936  1937 

Discharged  at 

Millions  o 

f  Feet  Board  Measure 

35.7 

13.1 

16.8 

15.3  20.1 

5.5 

1.0 

1.8 

1.3  1.0 

Rosario  and  Villa  Constitucion 

16.7 

4.9 

6.1 

6.5  10.2 

6.1 

1.9 

3.9 

1.4  3.7 

Total  

64.0 

20.9 

28.6 

24.5  35.0 
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It  will  be  noted  that  a  considerable  portion  of  fir  imports  are  discharged 
at  Rosario  and  Villa  Constitucion.  The  former  is  the  main  wheat  port  of 
Argentina,  with  a  population  of  500,000;  the  latter  is  a  small  neighbouring 
town  where  are  located  the  shops  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway.  The 
larger  railway  companies  are  English  owned.  They  import  their  lumber  require- 
ments direct  and  have  free  entry  privileges.  The  railways  use  large  quantities 
of  Douglas  fir  and  pitch  pine. 

Western  Hemlock 

Western  hemlock  has  become  too  expensive  for  the  Argentine  market.  If 
properly  seasoned  it  would  compete  with  European  spruce,  but  prices  are  no 
longer  interesting  to  American  shippers.  Shipments  of  Western  hemlock  fell  off 
from  12,000,000  feet  in  1929  to  110,000  feet  in  1937.  There  have  been  no 
arrivals  this  year. 

Sitka  Spruce 

Like  Western  hemlock  Sitka  spruce  is  too  dear  for  general  competition  in 
this  market.  There  have  been  no  imports  of  any  consequence  since  1929.  The 
railways  formerly  used  small  quantities  for  car  lining,  and  selected  lots  have 
been  used  by  the  Government  for  aeroplane  construction. 

White  Pine 

Imports  of  white  pine  from  California  and  Idaho  have  been  small  but 
fairly  regular  in  recent  years,  ranging  normally  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  feet. 
The  demand  is  not  large  owing  to  the  price  factor. 

European  Spruce 

A  few  years  ago  Russia  was  the  most  important  European  supplier  of 
softwood  to  this  market.  This  situation  changed  completely  in  1936  when, 
owing  to  the  trade  balances  between  the  two  countries,  Russia  could  no  longer 
obtain  official  exchange.  At  the  same  time  the  expanding  lumber  market  of 
the  United  Kingdom  provided  a  better  outlet  for  Russian  softwood. 

Supplies  from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  have  now  replaced  Russian  in  the 
Argentine  market,  but  the  quality  of  the  timber  shipped  is  below  the  Russian 
standard.  Official  exchange  is  freely  granted  in  the  case  of  imports  from 
Poland  and  can  usually  be  obtained  for  shipments  from  Yugoslavia. 

European  spruce  is  used  largely  for  cement  frames  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  for  scaffolding,  and  general  carpentry.  It  comes  in  boards  from  1  by 
3  to  1  by  10  and  in  2  by  12  for  scaffolding.  Current  quotations  for  mill-run 
spruce  are  given  at  £14  per  standard  (1,980  ft.  b.m.). 

Import  Duties 

The  import  duty  on  Douglas  fir  and  European  spruce  works  out  at  the 
equivalent  of  $8.64  Canadian  per  M  feet  board  measure  as  against  $9.85  for 
pitch  pine.  Brazilian  pine  is  dutiable  at  only  $3.86  per  M  feet,  which  gives 
this  lumber  an  added  advantage  in  its  particular  field. 

Domestic  Woods 

Although  Argentina  possesses  little  softwood  of  any  importance,  the  sub- 
tropical forests  in  the  north  contain  a  variety  of  hard  woods  of  great  'commercial 
value.  The  bulk  of  the  production  is  consumed  in  the  domestic  market,  although 
fair  quantities  of  logs  are  exported  to  neighbouring  countries. 

The  timber  stands  are  often  widely  scattered  and  difficult  of  access,  which 
increases  operating  costs  and  therefore  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer. 
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Although  domestic  wood  does  not  compete  to  any  great  extent  with  imported 
wood  it  is  usually  dearer  where  'Competition  is  possible. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  woods  grown  in  Argentina  with  refer- 
ences to  their  various  uses: — 

Quebracho. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  commercial  wood  grown 
in  Argentina.  There  are  two  varieties,  red  and  white,  the  former  being  the 
more  valuable.  Both  are  used  for  railway  sleepers,  piling,  posts,  gates,  cabinet 
making,  and  in  the  construction  of  railway  coaches.  The  wood  has  many  other 
uses  in  connection  with  the  building  trade. 

Quebracho  trees  yield  a  soluble  tannin  used  extensively  in  the  leather 
trade.  The  tannin  is  extracted  in  factories  located  principally  in  the  Chaco 
Territory  in  northern  Argentina  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Canada  was  'Credited  with  purchases  of  3,824  metric  tons  in  1934,  7,334  tons 
in  1935,  and  6,857  tons  in  1936.  According  to  the  most  recent  figures  published 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  imports  of  quebracho  extract  into  Canada 
from  Argentina  amounted  to  9,317,627  pounds  valued  at  $347,867  in  1937. 
Much  of  this  extract,  however,  reaches  Canada  through  the  United  States. 

Quebracho  logs  are  exported  chiefly  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Total 
exports  amounted  to  105,000  metric  tons  in  1935,  60,308  metric  tons  in  1936, 
and  87,972  metric  tons  last  year. 

Algarrobo. — This  hard  wood  is  of  considerable  importance,  although  sup- 
plies are  limited.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  doors,  windows,  and  for 
general  carpentry,  also  for  the  manufacture  of  cart  wheels,  furniture,  etc.  It 
is  usually  marketed  in  short  pieces.  Algarrobo  wood  yields  tannin  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  although  it  is  not  as  rich  in  this  substance  as  quebracho. 

Vivaro. — This  wood  is  somewhat  softer  than  the  varieties  mentioned  above, 
although  it  belongs  to  the  hardwood  group.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
frames  and  doors  and  for  general  carpentry.  Supplies  are  limited,  and  it  is 
slightly  more  expensive  than  most  other  varieties  of  native  wood. 

Curupay. — This  is  another  hard  native  wood  used  in  various  classes  of 
heavy  construction  work  and  for  fence  posts. 

Lapacho. — This  is  also  a  hardwood  grown  in  the  north  and  used  for  piling 
and  heavy  construction  work. 

Argentine  Cedar. — This  is  a  softwood  which  grows  best  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Argentina.  It  is  of  very  fine  texture  and 
is  used  for  interior  trim,  mouldings,  chair  rails,  and  the  better  class  of  carpentry. 

Other  Native  Woods. — These  include  laurel  negro,  tartare,  incienso,  guaya- 
can,  palo  panza  and  Urunday.  All  are  hardwoods  but  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  They  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  for  window 
frames,  doors,  joists,  and  other  interior  construction  work.  Urunday,  the  last 
named,  is  also  used  in  the  extraction  of  tannin. 

GUATEMALAN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  quetzal  equals  $1  Canadian) 

Mexico  City,  May  19,  1938.— The  total  trade  of  Guatemala  for  the  year 
1937,  according  to  official  statistics,  was  valued  at  Q32,851,517  (Q26,618,211  in 
1936).  Imports  were  valued  at  Q16,742,907  (Qll,511,947) ,  an  increase  of 
Q5,230,960  over  the  1936  figure;  exports  were  valued  at  Q16,108.610  (Q15,- 
106,264),  an  increase  of  Ql,002,346. 

Distribution  of  Trade 

Canada  occupied  fifteenth  place  as  a  source  of  supply  and  sixth  place  as  a 
purchaser  among  the  countries  trading  with  Guatemala.   Imports  from  Canada 
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were  valued  at  Q56,658  as  compared  with  Q60,819  in  1936.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  United  States  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  valued  at  Q7,587,919 
as  against  Q4,876,990  in  1936.  Germany  was  in  second  place  as  a  supplier  of 
merchandise  with  a  value  of  Q5,429,036  (Q3,568,370) .  Other  important  sources 
of  supply  were  Czechoslovakia,  Mexico,  Italy,  and  Peru,  while  most  European 
countries  and  Japan  contributed  substantial  shares. 

The  bulk  of  Guatemala's  exports,  consisting  principally  of  coffee,  went  to 
the  United  States,  Q10,334,351  (Q8,955,525),  an  increase  of  Ql,378,826;  fol- 
lowed by  Germany,  Q2,803,062  (Q2,792,517) .  Other  purchasers  of  importance 
were  Holland,  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Canada.  The  Dominion  took 
Guatemalan  produce  valued  at  Q220,702  (Q58,226),  a  substantial  increase  of 
Q162,476  over  the  previous  year's  figures. 

The  statistics  issued  by  the  Guatemalan  authorities,  from  which  the  above 
information  is  derived,  do  not  give  details  of  imports  or  exports,  but  as  the 
staple  export  of  the  country  is  coffee,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  practically  all 
instances  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  were  of  this  commodity. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada's 
trade  with  Guatemala  in  the  principal  groups  of  commodities  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Imports  into  Canada  Exports  to  Guatemala 

1937           1936  1937  1936 

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products.  .   ..        $51,355       $23,080  $46,683       $  89,455 

Animals  and  animal  products       115  4,205 

Fibre  textiles  and  products                                    738               17  6,956  7,624 

Wood  and  paper       6.039  1,541 

Iron  and  its  products   3,030  5,848 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products       243  180 

Non-metallic  minerals  and  products  .  .   .  .             169    109  288 

Chemicals  and  allied  products   22,727  1,613 

Miscellaneous  commodities                                       8               9  2,596  1,772 


$52,270       $23,106       $88,498  $112,526 

The  foregoing  table  does  not  indicate  a  large  volume  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  While  Canada  purchased  more  from  Guatemala  in  1937  than  in 
1936,  she  sold  less,  although  in  a  few  items  such  as  wood,  paper  (principally 
newsprint),  and  chemicals  and  allied  products  there  were  substantial  increases 
over  the  previous  year  in  a  market  which  is  not  capable  of  absorbing  any  large 
volume. 

Under  existing  conditions  in  Central  American  republics  sales  possibilities 
for  Canadian  products  are  limited,  but  there  are  always  opportunities  for 
developing  business  provided  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  market  and  to  the  many  government  regulations  affecting  imports. 


ECONOMIC   SITUATION   IN  SWEDEN 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Swedish  krona  equals  approximately  $0.25  Canadian;   one  metric  ton  equals 

2,204  pounds) 

Oslo,  May  4,  1938. — In  all  probability  Sweden  at  the  end  of  1937  was  in 
a  more  favourable  position  to  withstand  any  threatening  world  depression — 
numerous  signs  of  which  were  not  lacking — than  the  majority  of  countries. 
Although  industrial  activity  and  the  general  economic  situation  during  the 
first  half  of  1937  continued  to  show  the  improvement  that  has  been  evident 
for  the  past  several  years,  nevertheless  various  measures  had  been  taken  so  that, 
should  any  serious  set-back  to  world  economic  and  trading  conditions  occur, 
the  resources  of  the  country  could  be  mobilized  to  mitigate  its  effects  in  Sweden. 
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During  the  first  six  months  of  1937  the  country  experienced  unusually 
favourable  conditions,  marked  by  expanding  industrial  production  and  rising 
prices.  The  economic  position  was  also  highly  favourable  during  the  third  quar- 
ter, but  the  upward  movement  showed  signs  of  slowing  down  towards  the  close 
of  the  period.  Statistics  relating  to  the  last  few  months  of  1937  indicate  a 
tendency  towards  a  recession,  although  only  in  a  relatively  slight  degree. 

The  quarterly  figures  for  employment  compiled  by  the  Social  Board,  4-01, 
4-10,  4-06,  and  3-80  respectively  (3  equals  a  fair  volume  of  employment), 
indicate  the  downward  trend  of  production,  and  a  similar  trend  is  shown  by 
the  wholesale  price  index  number.  The  latter  rose  from  129  in  January  to  140 
in  the  July-September  period,  but  in  December  it  went  down  to  136  (1913 
equals  100).  Ocean  freight  rates  showed  a  similar  movement,  although  their 
decline  during  the  autumn,  like  their  previous  rise,  was  more  abrupt  than  in 
the  case  of  production  and  price  curves. 

The  situation  at  the  turn  of  the  year  was  marked  by  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  future  prospects.  In  regard  to  the  leading  export  industries,  a 
condition  of  stagnation  was  prevalent  in  the  timber  and  paper  pulp  industries. 
Whereas  practically  the  entire  estimated  output  of  paper  pulp  for  1938  was 
sold,  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  timber  had  found  a  market.  The 
iron  industries  likewise  experienced  a  falling  off  in  orders. 

Banking  and  Money  Market 

During  1937  the  Swedish  interest  level  continued  to  show  a  falling  tend- 
ency. The  official  discount  rate  was  kept  unchanged  at  2|  per  cent,  but  from 
June,  after  hardening  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  yield  on  long-term  bond 
loans  showed  a  gradual  decline,  which  was  especially  marked  towards  the 
close  of  the  year. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Riksbank's  exchange  policy.  The 
Swedish  krona  has  been  maintained  at  a  practically  fixed  level  in  its  relation 
to  sterling,  and  the  gold  value  of  the  krona  has  consequently  varied  according 
to  that  of  the  pound.  The  average  price  of  gold  in  1937  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  the  1936  quotation,  but  the  trend  was  chiefly  downward  during 
the  year. 

Throughout  1937  the  exchange  reserves  of  all  banks  showed  a  continued 
and,  compared  with  1936,  increased  expansion,  amounting  for  the  entire  year 
to  83,900,000  kronor.  The  increasing  freight  incomes  earned  by  Sweden's 
foreign  shipping  appear  to  have  contributed  substantially  towards  this  expan- 
sion. During  the  year  exchange  holdings  shifted  from  commercial  banks  to 
the  Riksbank  on  such  a  scale  that  the  former's  surplus  of  foreign  claims  was 
converted  into  a  considerable  balance  of  debt.  This  reached  its  peak  in  Sep- 
tember in  a  total  net  indebtedness,  if  bond  holdings  are  included,  of  152,700,000 
kronor,  but  it  was  reduced  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year. 

The  P^iksbank's  gold  reserve  again  increased,  although,  compared  to  1936, 
by  only  the  relatively  small  amount  of  9,500,000  kronor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expansion  in  the  volume  of  business  caused  a  marked  rise  in  note  circula- 
tion from  893,000,000  kronor  to  980,100,000  kronor. 

Both  the  deposits  and  the  advances  of  the  commercial  banks  continued  to 
increase  during  the  year,  particularly  the  former,  which  gave  rise  for  the  first 
time  to  a  surplus  of  deposits  during  the  months  of  July  to  October.  However, 
the  normal  tightness  of  money  towards  the  end  of  the  year  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  deposits,  the  year  closing  with  a  fairly  low  surplus  of  advances  total- 
ling 90,600,000  kronor. 

SECURITIES 

The  stock  exchange  followed  on  the  whole  the  same  trend  as  the  exchanges 
in  other  countries,  with  firm  and  rising  prices  during  the  first  quarter,  falling 
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prices  up  to  May,  succeeded  by  a  recovery  during  the  summer.  The  sharp 
set-back  which  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  August  was  not  without  its 
adverse  affects  on  the  Stockholm  exchange,  although  the  decline  was  kept 
within  narrow  limits.  By  the  end  of  1937  the  price  level  was  on  an  average 
about  3~i  per  cent  lower  than  the  year  before,  but  developments  lacked  unifor- 
mity as  regards  different  groups  of  shares.  Shipping,  timber,  and  engineering 
shares  all  showed  declines,  domestic  industrial  and  bank  shares  remained  more 
or  less  stationary,  and  mining  shares  showed  a  marked  advance. 

Agriculture 

The  results  of  1937  were  on  the  whole  slightly  above  average  and,  as 
shown  in  the  appended  table,  the  yields  of  most  crops  were  more  abundant 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  was  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
autumn  cereals,  owing  not  only  to  a  larger  area  sown  but  also  to  a  higher  yield 
per  acre.  On  the  other  hand  the  acreage  devoted  to  spring  sowings,  notably 
rye,  was  reduced,  but  as  far  as  the  latter  cereal  was  concerned,  this  was  not 
entirely  compensated  for  by  an  improved  yield.  In  the  case  of  the  other  crops 
also  there  was  a  larger  harvest,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  an  increasing  acreage 
yield.  The  only  exception  was  fodder  root  crops,  which  showed  a  slight  quanti- 
tative decline  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  reduction  in  acreage. 

Agricultural  Production  in  Sweden 

1935  1936  1937 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 


Autumn  wheat   533,600  467,500  578.600 

Spring  wheat   1.090  1,213  1,214 

Autumn  rye   4,177  3,343  3,993 

Spring  rye   116  172  135 

Barley   2.223  2.003  2.066 

Oats   12.393  12,025  12,653 

Mixed  corn   5.642  5.257  5,545 

Peas   378  342  375 

Potatoes   17.586  18,057  18.871 

Fodder   28.040  27,620  27,114 

Hay   55,014  54.458  60,525 


Unemployment 

Conditions  in  the  labour  market  during  the  year  under  review  were  good. 
Employment  reached  its  peak  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  after  which 
a  decline  set  in  which  became  particularly  marked  during  the  last  quarter,  and 
at  the  end  of  1937  the  employment  figure  was  lower  than  at  the  end  of  1936 
and  only  slightly  better  than  for  the  last  quarter  of  1935. 

Industry 
timber 

For  the  timber  industry  the  year  opened  with  exceedingly  active  selling 
and  sharply  rising  prices.  From  the  beginning  of  March,  however,  the  turn- 
over became  less  active,  although  prices  were  maintained  throughout  both 
spring  and  summer  at  their  high  level.  In  August,  owing  to  the  generally  un- 
favourable economic  situation,  the  timber  market  showed  a  marked  decline. 
Sales  fell  off,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  turnover  was  practically  nil.  The 
gain  in  prices  achieved  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  was  altogether  lost 
during  the  autumn  months,  partly  under  pressure  of  forced  selling  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  foreign  producers.  The  volume  of  shipments  showed  a  slight 
advance  over  the  previous  year's  figures. 
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PULP 

In  the  pulp  industry,  as  in  the  timber  industry,  there  was  great  activity 
accompanied  by  rising  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  1937  produc- 
tion was  already  sold  out  early  in  the  year,  so  that  contracts  were  chiefly  for 
1938.  During  the  autumn  the  turnover  fell  off,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  there  was  almost  complete  stagnation  in  the  market.  The  price  position 
became  worse  during  the  autumn,  a  contributory  factor  being  American  reselling 
of  previous  contracts,  which  could  not  be  utilized  owing  to  restriction  of  produc- 
tion at  the  paper  mills.  The  exports  of  pulp,  in  contrast  with  those  of  timber, 
showed  a  heavy  increase  as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  this  increase  apply- 
ing to  all  kinds  of  pulp. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  was  particularly  well  occupied  during  1937, 
and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials  was 
keenly  felt  at  times.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  industry  began  to 
suffer  a  decline,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  timber  and  pulp  indus- 
tries. The  supply  of  orders  diminished,  at  least  for  certain  kinds  of  products. 
Prices  also  showed  a  downward  tendency  and,  although  there  was  a  seasonal 
slackening  at  the  year-end,  the  extent  of  the  decline  at  the  close  of  1937  was 
more  than  a  seasonal  feature.  In  comparison  to  1936,  production  during  the 
past  year  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  pig  iron,  as  well  as  semi-manufactured 
and  finished  products. 


NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  cubic  metre 
equals  35-33  cubic  feet;  one  florin  (fl.)  or  guilder  equals  approximately  $0.55 
at  present  rate  of  exchange.  Conversions  have  been  made  at  that  rate,  which 
has  prevailed  since  September  27,  1936,  though  from  January  to  September  26, 
1936,  one  florin  equalled  $0.68.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion 
figures.] 

IV 

Building  Boards 

Imports  of  building  board  are  classified  under  the  general  heading  of  sheets 
and  other  material  for  floor,  wall,  ceiling,  and  roof  covering  manufactured  from 
plaster,  wood-wool,  sawdust,  magnesite,  and  other  such  materials.  Total  arrivals 
advanced  from  5,952  tons  (fl.609,000)  to  7,193  tons  (fl.887,000) .  Canada's  share 
increased  from  485  tons  (fl.54,188)  to  631  tons  (fl.83,000).  The  principal  sup- 
plies are  drawn  from  Sweden,  with  the  United  States  in  second  place.  Canadian 
building  board  meets  keen  competition,  particularly  from  Scandinavian  sup- 
pliers, some  of  whom  have  branch  organizations  in  this  country  and  quote  direct 
to  the  contractors.  The  principal  suppliers  during  the  past  two  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

1936  1937 
M.  Tons    Fl.  1,000    M.  Tons    Fl.  1,000 


Total   5,953  609  7,193  887 

Germany   284  22  557  40 

Great  Britain   435  45  424  59 

Finland   727  60  879  114 

Norway   218  22  170  24 

Sweden   2,074  235  2,626  358 

Canada   485  54  631  83 

United  States   1,083  135  1,305  184 
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There  was  an  upswing  in  the  building  trades  during  1937,  although  the 
present  position  is  none  too  favourable.  As  Canadian  supplies  are  mainly  in 
the  higher-priced  field,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  a  contractor  to  make  the  extra 
outlay;  in  addition,  there  is  the  keen  competition  from  the  better-class  United 
States  and  Scandinavian  boards. 

Paper  and  Paper  Products 

The  principal  items  under  this  general  heading  are  all  subject  to  quota 
restrictions  on  entry  into  Holland.  There  are  some  few  imports  from  Canada 
of  special  writing  and  printing  papers,  some  lithographic,  and  certain  advertis- 
ing materials.  Particulars  are  not  available,  but  combined  total  imports  from 
the  Dominion  of  the  foregoing  amounted  to  7  tons  (fl.4,620)  in  comparison  with 
11  tons  (fl.3,212)  in  the  previous  year. 

Newsprint. — Newsprint  is  manufactured  in  Holland  by  one  large  company 
which  supplies  most  of  the  paper  used  by  the  daily  press.  Newsprint  is  mainly 
imported  by  jobbers,  who  distribute  it  to  the  smaller  journals  and  other 
periodicals.  Total  imports  advanced  from  13,165  tons  (fl. 792,000)  to  15,195 
tons  (fl.  1,555 ,000).  Germany  supplied  the  major  quantity — 8,898  tons  (fl.940,- 
000) — the  remainder  coming  principally  from  Finland  (2,110  tons),  Norway 
(2,066  tons),  and  Sweden  (1,192  tons). 

Printing  and  Writing  Paper. — The  trade  returns  classify  printing  and  writ- 
ing paper  and  board  under  one  general  heading  but  divide  it  as  to  whether  the 
raw  material  is  mechanical  or  chemical  pulp.  As  regards  the  first,  total  imports 
in  1937  amounted  to  14,831  tons  (fl.2,079,000) .  Germany  is  the  principal  sup- 
plier with  11,899  tons  (fl. 1,649,000) ;  smaller  quantities  are  drawn  from  Austria, 
Norway,  Finland,  etc.  The  same  variety  of  papers  and  boards  free  from 
mechanical  pulp  were  brought  in  to  the  extent  of  8,983  tons  (fl.2,056,000) .  Great 
Britain  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  2,572  tons;  followed  by  Germany, 
1,263  tons;  Norway,  1,186  tons;  and  Austria,  998  tons.  Exports  exceed  im- 
ports. Arrivals  from  Canada  would  come  mainly  under  this  heading  and  in 
1936  amounted  to  9  tons  (fl.2,802). 

Paper  Board. — Total  arrivals  of  paper  board,  except  strawboard,  amounted 
to  8,218  tons  (fl. 778,000) .  Imports  come  principally  from  Finland,  Germany, 
and  Sweden. 

Writing  Paper  and  Cardboard. — Arrivals  under  this  item  showed  an  increase 
over  the  1936  figures  and  amounted  to  29,402  tons  (fl. 4,614,000) .  Business  was 
more  active  in  1937,  and  consequently  supplies  of  paper  for  wrapping  reflected 
this  favourable  trend.  Sweden  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  14,519  tons 
(fl.2,230,000) ,  followed  by  Germany  with  9,691  tons  (fl.1,415,000) .  Interest  has 
been  expressed  in  Canadian  wrapping  papers  by  the  local  trade,  but  Canadian 
mills  appear  to  have  more  favourable  outlets  in  other  markets. 

Duplex  and  Triplex  Paper  and  Board. — Arrivals  in  1937  advanced  to  7,956 
tons  (fl.l, 079,000) .  Imports  come  principally  from  Germany,  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway. 

Other  Papers. — Imports  of  parchment  paper  advanced  in  1937  as  compared 
with  the  1936  totals;  felt  paper  arrivals  decreased.  Roofing  paper  also  declined, 
but  imports  of  coated  paper  were  greater. 

Wallpaper. — Arrivals  of  wallpaper  declined  from  3,821  tons  (fl.l, 019,000) 
to  3,018  tons  (fl.899,000  during  the  period  under  review.  Supplies  come  prin- 
cipally from  Germany  and  Belgium,  with  small  quantities  from  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden. 

Stationery  and  Supplies. — Imports  of  high-quality  stationery  amounted  to 
180  tons  (fl. 144,000).  Germany  is  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Austria.   Exports  are  of  practically  the  same  value. 
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Carbon  paper  arrivals  amounted  to  108  tons  (fl.  176,000) .  Germany  is  again 
the  main  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  Only  5  tons 
(fl.10,000)  are  credited  to  the  United  States. 

Toilet  Paper. — Arrivals  of  this  product  amounted  to  194  tons  (fl. 37,000). 
Germany  supplied  practically  the  entire  quantity. 

Cigarette  Paper. — Total  arrivals  amounted  to  257  tons  (fl.214,000) .  Of 
this  quantity,  France  supplied  165  tons  and  Great  Britain  91  tons. 

Cellulose  Paper. — In  1937  imports  of  cellulose  and  similar  paper  amounted 
to  373  tons  (fl.549,000).  Belgium  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  sending  145 
tons  (fl.248,000) .  Germany  is  next  with  92  tons  (fl.133,000),  followed  by  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  and  Sweden. 

Paper  Products.— Paper  bag  imports  totalled  1,380  tons  (fl.381,000) .  Bel- 
gium is  the  main  source  of  supply.  Miscellaneous  paper  products  amounted  to 
4,629  tons  (fl.2,254,000) .  Printing  materials  n.o.p.  amounted  to  1,257  tons 
(fl. 1,760,000).  These  supplies  come  in  principally  from  Germany  and  Belgium, 
with  lesser  amounts  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  Total 
arrivals  of  lithographic  and  similar  materials  amounted  to  90  tons  (fl. 159,000) . 
There  are  some  small  arrivals  from  Canada  under  this  heading,  but  particulars 
are  not  yet  available.  Chief  supplies  are  drawn  from  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States. 

Non -specified  Foodstuffs  and  Tobacco 

Under  this  general  heading  are  included  several  commodities  which  are 
important  Netherlands  exports,  such  as  cocoa  powder,  cocoa  paste,  chocolate, 
and  spirits.   Shipments  of  most  of  these  are  also  made  to  Canada. 

There  are  also  important  arrivals  of  such  commodities  as  -coffee,  tea,  and 
sugar,  which  are  actually  not  of  direct  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

SUGAR 

Imports  of  cane  sugar  increased  to  122,223  tons  (fl. 6,433,000) .  Supplies 
come  mainly  from  Netherlands  East  India,  Cuba,  Surinam,  and  San  Domingo. 
The  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier  of  bastard  sugar,  sending  3,738  tons 
(fl.267,000)  out  of  a  total  of  4,142  tons  (fl.297,000) . 

OTHER  SUGAR  PRODUCTS 

Cheap  candy  and  sweets  are  imported  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  There 
is  a  small  market  for  the  more  expensive  varieties  which  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  also  one  or  two  lines  from  the  United  States  which  sell  in 
small  quantities.  There  is  an  active  domestic  industry  which  meets  practically 
all  of  the  local  demand.  Some  small  business  has  been  secured  in  Canadian 
candies  as  well  as  in  chewing  gum.  The  market  for  the  latter,  however,  is  not 
very  great. 

CANNED  SALMON 

Total  arrivals  of  canned  salmon  increased  from  2,091  tons  (fl.473,000)  to 
3,036  tons  (fl.725,000) .  Japan  was  by  far  the  principal  supplier  with  2,535  tons 
(fl.540,000).  The  United  States  supplied  321  tons  (fl.126,000) .  Particulars  as 
to  imports  from  Canada  are  not  yet  available;  in  1936  these  were  6  tons 
ffl.2.016).  These  sell  to  the  more  expensive  trade,  but  for  general  consump- 
tion cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  Japanese  product. 

CANNED  LOBSTER 

Arrivals  of  canned  lobster  are  combined  in  the  statistics  with  crab  imports, 
which  totalled  131  tons  (fl. 106,000) .    The  bulk  of  these  is  Japanese  crab, 
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direct  arrivals  from  that  country  amounting  to  73  tons  (fl.48,000).  Shipments 
of  Canadian  canned  lobsters  were  valued  at  fl.5,000  in  1936.  Figures  are  not 
yet  available  for  1937,  but  the  amount  will  be  approximately  the  same. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH 

Total  sardine  arrivals  amounted  to  430  tons  (fl.  191,000) .  Supplies  come 
principally  from  Portugal,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Norway  and  France. 
Imports  of  canned  pilchards  were  less  in  1937  than  in  1936,  due  mainly  to  the 
shortage  of  supplies.  Total  arrivals  amounted  to  956  tons '(fl.156,000).  Japan 
was  credited  with  sending  537  tons  (fl.85,000)  and  the  United  States  with 
356  tons  (fl.63,000) . 

Holland  is  a  good  market  for  all  varieties  of  canned  fish  and  fish  products. 

SPECIALIZED  FOODSTUFFS 

There  is  a  certain  trade  in  various  special  lines  of  foodstuffs.  Caviar  is 
brought  in  from  Russia  and  Germany,  Switzerland  sent  considerable  quantities 
of  meat  extracts,  ginger  is  imported  from  Hongkong,  and  there  is  a  fair  distri- 
bution of  other  packaged  goods  of  United  Kingdom  origin. 

Biscuit  imports  declined  from  307  tons  (n.129,000)  to  170  tons  (fl.94,000). 
There  have  been  some  small  importations  from  Canada  (5  tons  valued  at 
fl.2,346  in  1936) ,  but  the  principal  supplies  are  obtained  from  the  United  States, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Belgium. 

Spices  come  principally  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies;  some  small 
quantities  have  been  imported  from  Canada. 

TOBACCO 

The  per  capita  consumption  in  Holland  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
is  high.  Cigars  are  the  popular  smoke,  although  larger  quantities  of  cigarettes 
and  pipe  tobacco  are  disposed  of  annually.  A  popular-priced,  small,  light 
cigar  is  a  specialty  of  the  Netherlands  tobacco  industry,  and  is  favoured  by 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

Tobacco  arrivals  come  principally  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and 
are  supplemented  by  special  grades  from  other  countries.  Total  imports  of 
the  various  types  are  as  follows:  Sumatra,  1,333  tons;  Java,  10,337;  Seed- 
leaf,  46;  Maryland,  862;  Kentucky,  3,902;  Burley,  130;  Virginia,  4,304; 
Cuba,  439;  Brazil,  4,245;  Bulgaria,  564;  Paraguay,  796;  Greek,  1,421; 
Turkish,  333;  and  miscellaneous  European,  998  tons. 

There  are  some  imports  from  Canada,  which  advanced  from  5  to  53  tons 
for  the  period  under  review,  principally  leaf  tobacco. 

Imports  of  foreign  cigars  totalled  749,000  ffl.62,000).  Of  these,  Cuba 
supplied  191,000  (fl.35,000)  and  Brazil  303,000  (fl.9,000).  Exports  far  exceed 
imports,  being  sent  mainly  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Cigarette  arrivals  totalled  387,720,000  ( fl.  1,059, 000 ) .  Principal  suppliers 
and  the  number  of  cigarettes  from  each  were  as  follows:  Egypt.  192,000,000; 
United  States,  102,00tf,000;  Great  Britain,  75,000,000;  Belgium,  12,000,000. 

Vehicles 

A  program  of  road  extension  has  been  vigorously  pursued  during  1937. 
The  highways  now  being  built  are  to  provide  for  speedy  transportation  and  are 
of  the  divided  type,  carrying  two-lane  traffic  in  each  direction.  Taxes  on  cars, 
nowever,  are  very  heavy;  otherwise  the  market  would  be  considerably 
greater.    No  automobiles  are  manufactured  in  Holland;  as  there  is  only  one 
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assembly  plant,  the  country  is  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  About 
60  per  cent  of  the  cars  in  Holland  are  of  United  States  origin,  but  since  many 
of  these  are  brought  in  from  the  assembling  plants  at  Antwerp,  imports  are 
credited  to  Belgium. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Automobiles. — Total  imports  of  motor  cars  in  1937  were  12,241  units  (£1.15,- 
400,000).  Of  this  number,  5,050  were  recorded  as  coming  from  Belgium,  1,960 
from  the  United  States,  and  2,695  from  Germany,  while  France  was  credited 
with  1,285  cars. 

Arrivals  of  tractors  increased,  amounting  to  456  units  (fl. 690 ,000) .  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Trucks. — Imports  of  trucks  totalled  607  (fl. 647 ,000).  Arrivals  are  mainly 
credited  to  Belgium,  principally  the  United  States  type  of  truck,  and  to  Ger- 
many. 

Car  Chassis. — Imports  of  chassis  for  passenger  cars  totalled  219  (fl.534,- 
000) .  Of  these,  90  were  from  Germany,  77  from  the  United  States,  and  31  from 
Belgium. 

Truck  Chassis. — Imports  numbered  3,239  (fl.4,635,000)  in  1937,  an  increase 
over  the  1936  figures  of  2,950  (fl.3,361,000) .  Belgium  and  the  United  States 
are  the  main  suppliers,  those  credited  to  the  former  country  coming  mostly 
from  the  assembly  plants  of  the  United  States  companies  at  Antwerp. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES  AND  PARTS 

There  is  a  considerable  market  in  Holland  for  most  varieties  of  automobile 
parts  and  accessories  and,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  American  type 
of  car,  Canadian  suppliers  are  able  to  participate  in  this  trade  if  they  can 
meet  competition  from  United  States  plants.  Total  imports  amounted  to 
11,023  tons  (fl.6,232,000) ,  of  which  8,573  tons  (fl.4,125,000)  came  from  the 
United  States. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

The  number  of  automobile  tires  brought  into  Holland  increased  in  1937, 
and  Canada's  share  of  this  market  was  also  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Holland  is  practically  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  but  Canada's 
share  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Total  imports  in  1937  amounted  to  256,445  tires  (fl.4,360,000) .  Of  this 
quantity  the  United  States  supplied  83,046  tires,  the  United  Kingdom  81,848 
Germany  27,859,  and  Canada  26,536.  Comparative  figures  of  imports  in  1937 
and  1936  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


1936  1937 

Units  Fl.  1,000  Units  Fl.  1,000 

Total                                               239.794  3.489  256,445  4.360 

Germany                                          40.053  684  27.859  583 

Belgium                                           10.054  123  11.006  195 

United  Kingdom                              68,703  1,030  81,848  1,475 

Czechoslovakia                                   5.846  76  8,284  131 

Netherlands  Indies                           10.923  142  815  10 

Canada                                            18,368  332  26,536  499 

United  States                                68,911  963  83,046  1,227 


INNER  TUBES 

Arrivals  of  automobile  inner  tubes  also  advanced,  amounting  to  199,048 
(fl.447,000)  for  the  period  under  review.  The  principal  supplies  were  drawn 
from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  while  Canada  was  credited 
with  9,890  units  (fl.28,000).  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  suppliers 
in  the  past  two  years: — 
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1936  1937  . 

Units       Fl.  1,000        Units        Fl.  1,000 


Total   178,805  345  199,048  447 

Germany   31,668  68  21,557  59 

Belgium   3,659  7  6,745  16 

United  Kingdom   50,950  108  66,167  163 

Czechoslovakia   10,278  18  18,331  38 

Canada  , .  7,132  14  9,890  28 

United  States   53,481  88  58,679  108 


AUTOMOBILE  BATTERIES 

These  are  not  listed  separately  in  the  Netherlands  statistics.  The  trade 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  German  suppliers,  although  there  are  certain  quantities 
of  United  States  brands  on  the  market.  Some  small  supplies  have  been  im- 
ported from  Canada,  but  it  is  difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to  compete  against 
the  prices  of  continental  and  internationally-known  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  suppliers. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 

Arrivals  of  motor  cycles  increased  in  1937,  imports  amounting  to  7,798 
units  (fl.  1,448, 000 ) .  Germany  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium.  Taxes  are  considerably  less  on  motor  cycles  than  on  cars, 
which  encourages  the  use  of  the  former  in  place  of  the  light  type  of  car. 

BICYCLES  AND  ACCESSORIES 

This  is  the  most  popular  means  of  transportation  in  the  Netherlands,  there 
being  over  3,000,000  bicycles  in  use  in  the  country.  The  local  industry  con- 
trols most  of  the  trade,  although  some  better-type  cycles  are  brought  in  from 
Great  Britain.  Imports  in  1937  amounted  to  2,729  bicycles  (fl.85,000),  of 
which  Great  Britain  supplied  2,007  (fl. 72,000-) .  Most  of  the  accessories  are 
also  manufactured  locally,  but  certain  supplies  are  drawn  from  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  Japan. 

CAIRO    INTERNATIONAL    TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CONFERENCES 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  May  9,  1938. — Beginning  February  1,  the  Cairo  International  Tele- 
communications Conferences  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  Egypt. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Conference 

According  to  reports  of  the  proceedings,  this  conference  accomplished  a 
great  amount  of  useful  work  in  revising  the  international  regulations.  It  failed, 
however,  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  important  question  of  the  unification 
of  telegraph  rates  so  far  as  extra-European  traffic  is  concerned. 

Telegraph  charges  on  the  international  routes  vary  according  to  the  type 
and  urgency  of  the  matter  despatched.  The  main  classifications  are  the 
ordinary  full  rate  for  telegrams  in  plain  language,  and  the  code  rate,  used 
generally  by  business  men,  at  60  per  cent  of  the  full  rate.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion, deferred  telegrams,  for  which  the  charge  is  50  per  cent  of  the  full  rate 
and  which  are  dealt  with  after  the  other  two  classes  are  cleared,  and  letter 
telegrams,  which  are  charged  one-third  of  the  full  rate  and  are  generally 
delivered  the  following  day. 

The  object  of  unification  was  to  combine  the  ordinary  and  code  rates  in 
one  single  class  at  a  uniform  rate,  so  as  to  simplif}^  international  charges  both 
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for  the  senders  and  the  telegraph  companies  and  administrations.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  there  should  not  be  two  rates  depending  solely  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  telegram  is  written.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  two  rates  could 
not  be  averaged  unless  one  of  them  was  raised,  and  as  this  would  mean  the 
raising  of  the  cheaper  rate — that  is  to  say  the  code  rate  used  by  business  men 
— the  scheme  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  business  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  lower  rate  could  not  be  applied  to  both 
classes  without  grave  injustice  to  the  operating  companies  and  administrations. 
The  proportion  of  ordinary  rate  traffic  to  code  rate  varies  in  different  countries, 
and  an  average  rate  which  could  be  fairly  applied  in  one  country  might  be 
quite  unsuitable  in  another.  Many  combined  rates  were  suggested  by  the 
representatives  of  various  countries,  but  none  met  with  general  approval. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED 

Telegraph  charges  are  settled  internationally  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  fact 
that  some  countries  collect  their  charges  from  the  public  at  full  gold  rates 
while  others  do  not  further  complicated  the  question.  In  addition,  some 
countries  desired  the  maintenance  of  the  deferred  rate,  while  others  were  in 
favour  of  its  abolition. 

Much  time  was  spent  by  the  conference  in  endeavouring  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment satisfactory  to  all,  but  without  success.  The  general  opinion  was  that, 
while  unification  of  rates  was  desirable  in  principle,  the  adoption  of  any  new 
scheme  would  cause  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  maintenance  of  the  existing 
arrangements  was  preferable.  Thus,  the  unification  scheme,  so  far  as  the  extra- 
European  services  were  concerned,  was  dropped  until  the  next  conference  meets 
in  1942.  In  the  meantime  the  question  is  to  be  studied  by  the  International 
Telegraph  Consulting  Committee. 

The  European  system  presented  less  difficulty,  as  the  proportion  of  code 
rate  telegrams  is  much  smaller  and  the  variation  in  the  percentages  between 
the  countries  much  less.  Owing  to  the  shorter  distances,  telegraph  charges 
between  European  countries  are  lower,  and  code  telegrams  are  much  less 
frequently  used.  After  some  discussion,  a  scheme  of  unification  was  decided 
upon  within  the  European  system,  the  combined  rate  to  be  92  per  cent  of  the 
present  rate  for  full-rate  telegrams. 

Radio  Conference 

This  conference  revised  the  Madrid  regulations  and  brought  them  into  line 
with  modern  developments  and  practice.  The  Cairo  regulations  will  remain 
in  force  and  will  control  the  operation  of  radiocommunication  services  through- 
out the  world  for  the  next  five  years. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  conference  has  been  the 
reallocation  of  the  frequency  spectrum.  Since  the  Madrid  Conference  made 
its  allocations  five  years  ago,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  in  radio- 
communication  services,  resulting  in  demands  from  many  branches  for  addi- 
tional allocations,  particularly  from  the  aeronautical,  meteorological,  and 
broadcasting  services.  In  addition,  new  services  have  been  established,  such 
as  television,  for  which  space  had  to  be  found  in  the  spectrum. 

The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  with  the  limited  space  available  it  was 
not  possible  to  met  all  demands.  A  satisfactory  compromise  was,  however, 
arrived  at,  but  the  new  allocation  of  the  spectrum,  involving  alterations  for 
existing  stations  and  reorganization  of  present  services,  has  only  been  possible 
through  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  certain  services  and  by  virtue  of  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  regard  for  progress  which  have  been  in  evidence  on  all 
sides. 
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NEW   ALLOCATION  TABLE 

The  new  allocation  table  makes  provision  for  the  separation  of  the  bands 
for  aeronautical  services  from  the  general  allocation  to  mobile  services  in  cer- 
tain areas,  and  for  a  world-wide  plan  for  the  allocation  of  specific  frequencies 
to  each  of  the  intercontinental  air  routes.  Such  new  and  important  services 
as  television,  the  regular  investigation  of  atmospheric  conditions  by  radio 
soundings,  and  the  radio-electric  exploration  of  the  ionosphere  have  all  been 
given  places  in  the  new  table.  Increased  allocations  for  broadcasting  both  in 
the  medium-  and  short-wave  bands  have  been  made,  and  special  provision  has 
also  been  made  for  broadcasting  frequencies  to  meet  the  difficult  conditions 
encountered  in  tropical  countries. 

The  conference  also  laid  down  principles  for  the  allocation  of  frequencies 
to  individual  broadcasting  stations  in  the  European  area  in  the  bands  of  fre- 
quencies below  1,560  kilocycles,  which  have  been  reserved  for  that  purpose. 
The  actual  task  of  allocation,  however,  will  be  carried  out  at  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  Switzerland  early  next  year,  and  the  International  Union  of  Radio- 
communications  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  plan  to  be  pre- 
sented to  that  conference  for  consideration. 

Certain  countries  found  it  necessary  to  formulate  reserves  as  regards  the 
application  of  some  of  the  regulations  decided  upon.  These  reserves,  however, 
were  few. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  TURKEY  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Turkish  pound  (Ltq.)  is  equal  to  approximately  $0.80;  one  metric  ton  equals 
2,204  pounds;   one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds] 

Cairo,  April  28,  1938. — Turkey's  foreign  trade  showed  a  further  increase  in 
1937,  while  the  balance  of  trade,  as  has  been  the  rule  since  1930,  was  favour- 
able. According  to  a  report  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  Turkey's  imports  in  1937 
amounted  to  574,084  metric  tons  valued  at  Ltq.  114,400,000  as  compared  with 
491,894  tons  at  Ltq.92,500,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of  82,190  tons  and  Ltq.21,- 
900,000.  Exports  of  1,068,454  tons  at  Ltq.  138,000,000  in  1937,  as  against  838,134 
tons  at  Ltq.117,700,000  in  1936,  showed  increases  of  230,320  tons  and  Ltq.20,- 
300,000. 

The  total  external  trade  of  Turkey  reached  1,642,538  tons  valued  at 
Ltq.252 ,400,000  in  1937  as  compared  with  1,330,028  tons  at  Ltq.210,200,000  in 
1936,  showing  increases  of  312,510  tons  in  volume  and  Ltq.42,200,000  or  about 
20  per  cent  in  value.  The  balance  of  trade  was  favourable  to  the  extent  of 
Ltq.23,600,000,  which  represented  a  reduction  of  Ltq. 1,600,000  from  the  balance 
of  1936,  due  to  the  increase  in  imports  being  greater  than  that  in  exports. 

Exports  in  1937  have  advanced  more  in  weight  than  in  value  (27  per  cent 
as  against  17  per  cent) ,  whereas  in  imports  the  volume  increased  by  17  per  cent 
and  the  value  by  23  per  cent.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices 
of  Turkish  products,  which  were  artificially  inflated,  are  again  more  in  line  with 
world  levels. 

Imports 

The  increase  of  Ltq.21, 900,000  in  total  imports  into  Turkey  in  1937  over 
1936  was  accounted  for  by  the  following  principal  commodities:  iron  and  steel, 
Ltq.3,879,000;  cotton  cloth,  Ltq.3,564,000 ;  machinery,  Ltq.2,856,000;  cotton 
thread,  Ltq. 2, 405, 000;  woollen  thread,  Ltq.  1,41 1,000;  skins,  Ltq.l, 371, 000;  fuel, 
Ltq. 1,149,000;  woollens,  Ltq.334,000;  and  sundries,  consisting  of  coffee,  paper, 
rubber,  window  glass,  copper,  tin,  technical  appliances,  and  chemical  products, 
Ltq.5,000,000. 
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The  chief  sources  of  supply,  together  with  the  percentage  share  of  each 
country,  the  figures  for  1936  being  within  parentheses,  were:  Germany,  42-08 
(45-1);  United  States,  15-13  (9-72);  United  Kingdom,  6-23  (6-60);  Soviet 
Russia,  6-21  (5-44);  Italy,  5-33  (2-19);  Czechoslovakia,  2-63  (3-92);  Egypt, 
2-15  (1-23);  Sweden,  1-88  (2-22);  India,  1-78  (0-62);  Brazil,  1-75  (1-74); 
Austria,  1-61  (2-80);  Roumania,  1-38  (1-63);  Holland,  1-24  (1-31);  Bel- 
gium, 1-14  (0-27);  France,  1-08  (2-52);  and  other  countries,  8-38  (13-69). 

Exports 

The  increases  in  exports  of  the  principal  Turkish  products  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  1936  follow:  leaf  tobacco,  Ltq.19,629,000;  wheat,  Ltq.5,957,000; 
barley,  Ltq.4,020,000 ;  canary  seed,  Ltq.3,275,000;  wool,  Ltq.l, 706,000;  olive 
oil,  Ltq.1,232,000;  chromium,  Ltq.l, 068,000;  and  nuts  in  shell,  Ltq.437,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  sales  of  dried  raisins  amounting  to 
Ltq.4,258,000;  cotton,  Ltq.5,004,000;  hazel  nuts,  Ltq.3,275,000;  skins,  Ltq.l,- 
590,000;  mohair,  Ltq.l, 347,000;  eggs,  Ltq.987,000;  pit  coal,  Ltq.929,000;  dried 
figs,  Ltq.784,000;  livestock,  Ltq.426,000  ;  and  timber,  Ltq.217,000. 

The  principal  destinations  of  Turkey's  exports  and  the  percentage  share  of 
each  country,  the  figures  for  1936  being  within  parentheses,  were:  Germanv, 
36-53  (51);  United  States,  13-92  (11-40);  United  Kingdom,,  7-08  (5-40); 
Italy,  5-27  (3-69);  Belgium,  4-81  (1-41);  Soviet  Russia,  4-72  (3-36) ;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 4-41  (3-41);  France,  3-81  (3-25);  Austria,  2-03  (1-25);  Poland, 
1-64  (0-80);  Syria,  2-64  (1-38);  Switzerland,  1-57  (0-98);  Greece,  1-42 
(1-72);  Sweden,  1-40  (1-41);  Holland,  1-21  (1-12);  and  other  countries, 
7-54  (8-42). 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
imports  from  Turkey  into  Canada  were  valued  at  $313,378  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  $226,617  in  1936  and  $267,750  in  1935;  the  value  of  the  Dominion's 
exports  to  Turkey  in  these  years  totalled  $19,347,  $1,358,  and  $3,238  respec- 
tively. 

Trading  Restrictions 

The  rigid  and  cumbersome  system  of  import  quotas  by  means  of  which 
Turkey  maintained  her  favourable  trade  balance  was  dropped  in  July,  but  only 
for  those  countries  with  clearing  accounts  based  on  a  20  per  cent  margin  in 
favour  of  Turkey  and  for  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  per- 
manently in  favour  of  Turkey;  in  these  cases  it  was  provided  that  all  kinds  of 
goods  could  be  imported  free  of  all  restrictions. 

Countries  whose  clearing  accounts  with  Turkey  do  not  yield  the  minimum 
20  per  cent  free  foreign  exchange  necessitated  by  the  Turkish  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  entitled  to  the  importation  only  of  such  goods  into  Turkey  as  were 
stipulated  in  the  lists  attached  to  the  relative  clearing  agreements. 

From  the  remaining  countries,  including  Canada,  a  very  limited  range  of 
goods  can  be  imported,  and  imports  may  only  be  made  under  certain  condi- 
tions: (a)  against  the  previous  export  of  Turkish  products  of  the  same  f.o.b. 
value  to  any  one  of  these  countries;  (b)  on  the  condition  that  the  counter- value 
in  Turkish  pounds  of  the  domestic  goods  to  be  supplied  is  deposited  with  the 
Central  Bank  of  the  Turkish  Republic;  or  (c)  provided  another  country  having 
a  clearing  or  similar  agreement  with  Turkey  accepts  payment  for  these  goods 
on  its  own  account. 

Trade  and  Clearing  Agreements 

A  new  Turco-German  trade  agreement  was  signed  during  the  summer. 
The  new  agreement  aims  at  the  establishment  of  trade  equilibrium  between  the 
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two  countries,  quotas  to  be  granted  for  the  various  articles  of  import  from 
Turkey. 

A  new  trade  and  clearing  agreement  between  Turkey  and  France  was 
signed  on  June  5,  1937,  and  came  into  operation  on  July  1.  It  is  for  a  period 
of  one  year  and  renewable  automatically  unless  denounced  by  a  two  months' 
notice. 

The  agreement  concluded  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Turkey  in  1936 
continues  in  force.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  regarding  the 
countries  of  the  British  Empire  which  have  no  trade  agreements  with  Turkey. 

Negotiations  have  been  started  with  a  view  to  replacing  already  existing 
agreements  in  the  case  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Roumania,  Sweden,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Yugoslavia.  New  clearing  agreements  have  been  concluded  with 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Iran,  Japan,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  existing  agreements 
continue  in  force  as  regards  Finland,  Holland,  Brazil,  Italy  (with  additional 
quotas  for  the  import  of  certain  Turkish  articles  into  that  country),  Norway, 
and  Switzerland.  The  trade  agreement  between  Turkey  and  Spain  has  been 
denounced  and  expired  on  January  1,  1938.  Finally,  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  have  been 
begun. 

It  is  reported  that  90  per  cent  of  Turkey's  trade  is  with  countries  with 
which  she  has  clearing  agreements. 

Tariff  Changes 

During  1937  considerable  increases  in  import  duties  have  been  decreed, 
over  nineety  articles  being  affected.  These  increases  are  intended  to  protect 
local  industry  in  view  of  the  competition  from  commodities  imported  under  the 
new  clearing  accounts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  decreases  in  the  rates 
of  duties  applying  to  over  130  articles,  most  of  which  are  raw  materials. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
at  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the  Canada- 
United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  April  30,  1938.  The  percentage  of  quota 
used  by  Canada  up  to  May  1,  1937,  is  likewise  given  for  comparative  pur- 
poses:— 


Total  Quota 

Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)  .      155,799  head 

Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  . .  51,933  head 

Dairy  cows   20,000  head 

Cream   1,500,000 

gallons 

Seed  potatoes   750,000 

bushels 


Unmanufactured  lumber 
(Douglas  fir  and  Western 

hemlock)   250.000 

M  ft.b.m. 


Red  cedar  shingles   916,246 

squares 


Reduction 
in  Duty 
3  to  2  cts. 
per  lb. 
2i  to  1J  cts. 

per  lb. 
3  to  11  cts. 
per  lb. 
569io  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. 
75  to  60  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 
Dec.  1  to  end  of 

Feb.;  45  cts. 
Mar.  1-Nov.  30 


$1  to  50  cts. 
per  M  ft.  b.m. 

duty; 
$3  to  $1.50  tax 

Free 


Total 
Amount 
19,503 

18,560 

1,550 

4,292 

478,167 


63,062 
M  ft.  b.m. 


Quota  filled 
April  26 


Used  by  Canada 
1938 

Per  Cent 
to  April  30 
12.5 

35.7 


0.3 


1937 
Per  Cent 
to  May  1 

39.6 

52.5 
9.7 
1.4 


63.8 


25.2 


70.5 


13.1 


61.3 
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Imports  of  heavy  cattle  from  Mexico  for  the  first  four  months  of  1938 
totalled  19,669  head  or  12-6  per  cent  of  the  quota;  thus,  39,172  head  of  cattle 
of  700  pounds  or  more,  representing  25  •  1  per  cent  of  the  total  quota,  have  been 
imported  up  to  April  30.  Imports  of  calves  have  all  been  from  Canada  with 
the  exception  of  1,102  head  from  Mexico,  amounting  to  2-2  per  cent  of  the  quota. 

The  seed  potato  quota  begins  on  December  1,  whereas  all  other  quotas 
date  from  January  1. 

The  quota  on  importations  of  red  cedar  shingles  from  Canada,  which  is 
limited  to  916,246  squares  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1938, 
was  filled  on  April  26,  and  further  importations  may  not  be  admitted  for  con- 
sumption until  July  1,  1938. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom— Eire  Trade  Agreement 

In  Article  19  of  the  Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Eire  signed  April  25,  1938  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1789  and 
1790:  May  14  and  21,  pages  782  and  830),  it  was  provided  that  the  agreement 
would  come  into  force  on  a  date  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Governments.  This  date  was  fixed  as  May  19,  1938.  The  agreement  is  to 
remain  in  force  for  three  years  from  that  date,  and  thereafter,  terminable  on 
six  months'  notice  by  either  party. 

United  Kingdom 

TARIFF  CHANGES 

Under  the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  4)  Order  of  the  United  King- 
dom, effective  May  12,  a  minimum  specific  duty  of  4d.  per  pound  is  imposed  on 
pot  scourers  made  wholly  or  partly  of  woven  or  knitted  iron  or  steel  mesh  and 
on  woven  or  knitted  iron  or  steel  mesh  of  a  kind  commonly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pot  scourers,  the  existing  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  continuing  to 
apply  where  it  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty. 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  5)  Order  and  the  Import  Duties 
(Exemptions)  (No.  2)  Order  have  the  effect  of  imposing  a  duty  of  33-g-  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  pig  iron  other  than  (a)  pig  iron  smelted  wholly  with  charcoal; 
(b)  vanadium-titanium  pig  iron  produced  in  an  electric  furnace;  and  (c)  pig 
iron  produced  in  an  electric  furnace  and  containing  more  than  0-1  per  cent  by 
weight  of  cobalt  but  not  more  than  0-025  per  cent  by  weight  of  phosphorus 
and  not  more  than  0-02  per  cent  by  weight  of  sulphur.  All  pig  iron  was  formerly 
duty  free,  and  the  classes  designated  (a),  (b) ,  and  (c)  remain  so.  Both  orders 
came  into  operation  on  May  13. 

(The  rates  quoted  above  apply  only  to  non-Empire  products.  Similar 
goods  the  product  of  Canada  or  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  provided  they 
comply  with  Imperial  preference  regulations,  are  duty  free  under  the  terms  of 
the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement.) 

Ireland 

HOSIERY  QUOTA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that  by  order  of  the  Executive  Council  the  import  quota  for  silk  and  artificial 
silk  hosiery  has  been  fixed  at  240,000  pairs  for  the  period  June  1  to  November 
30,  1938.   The  quota  for  the  previous  four  months  was  240,000  pairs. 
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Australia 

MARKING  OF  ELECTRIC  TORCH  BATTERIES 

The  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York  has  received  notifi- 
cation from  his  department  that,  on  and  after  September  1,  1938,  "electric 
torch  batteries "  imported  into  Australia  must  bear  markings  showing  the 
country  of  origin. 

Netherlands 

MONOPOLY  TAX  ON  MACARONI  INCREASED 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1787 
(April  30, 1938) ,  page  674,  Mr.  J.A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Rotterdam,  writes  that  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  order,  effective  May  16,  1938, 
the  Netherlands  monopoly  tax  leviable  on  macaroni  has  been  increased  from 
fl.4.50  to  fl.5  per  100  kilos  (approximately  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds). 

Sweden 

FLOUR- MILLING  REGULATIONS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1781 
(March  19,  1938),  page  418,  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Oslo,  advises  under  date  May  6  that  in  accordance  with  a  Swedish  royal 
resolution  of  April  22,  1938,  the  percentages  of  Swedish  wheat  which  must  be 
mixed  with  the  imported  product  during  the  milling  period  May  1  to  June  30, 
1938,  will  remain  unchanged  at  90  in  the  case  of  the  total  milling  percentage 
and  at  80  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  minimum  percentage  permitted  for  the 
individual  lots  milled. 

Czechoslovakia 

NEW   LEAFLET   ON  DOCUMENTATION 

A  leaflet  dealing  with  documentation  for  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia,  pre- 
pared from  information  supplied  by  Dr.  F.  Pavlasek,  Consul  General  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  Montreal,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Interested  Canadian  exporters  may  obtain  a  copy  on  application 
to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

Japan 

FODDER  DISTRIBUTION   CONTROL  LAW 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Tokyo,  advises 
that  the  Japanese  Government  promulgated  the  "  Fodder  Distribution  Control 
Law  "  on  March  30,  1938.  The  law  will  be  brought  into  effect  by  imperial  ordin- 
ance for  a  period  of  five  years  and  is  designed  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
maize  and  kaoliang  from  Manchukuo  through  control  of  imports  and  distribu- 
tion by  the  "  Fodder  Distribution  Company,"  to  be  established. 

Japan's  livestock  industry  is  largely  dependent  on  imported  fodder,  which 
was  valued  at  8,821,906  yen  (about  $2,558,000)  in  1936,  exclusive  of  such  items 
as  wheat  bran,  millet,  and  Indian  corn.  Total  imports  of  products  suitable 
for  fodder  were  valued  at  over  57,000,000  yen  (about  $17,000,000). 

Imports  of  fodder  from  Canada,  one  of  the  leading  suppliers,  had  a  valua- 
tion of  2,863,462  yen  (about  $825,000)  in  1936,  or  approximately  32  per  cent  of 
the  total.  While  buyers  of  Canadian  feed  wheat  expect  that  imports  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  new  law,  they  will  be  interested  in  receiving  Canadian 
quotations,  when  prices  are  competitive,  in  order  that  import  applications  may 
be  made. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  31,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  May  31,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  23,  1938,  with 
the  official  bank  rate: — 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Koruna 

Denmark  Krone 

inland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Yugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  .  .Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 
Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
Unofficial 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 
Unofficial 
.1196 

1.0138 
.1217 
Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.  1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending'  Week  ending 


May  23 

\  '.1697 
.0125 
.0350 
.2232 
.0221 
.0279 
.4046 

5.0000 
.0092 
.  5568 
.3014 
.1996 
.0531 
.0234 
.2512 
.  1901 
.0450 
.0074 
.0596 
.2578 
.  2300 

1.0096 
.2221 

1.009O 
.0279 

5.0100 
.0279 

1.0316 
.3332 
.  2630 
.0591 

1.0316 
.0522 
.0404 
.5601 
.2423 
.  3029 
.6579 

4.9937 

5.1300 
.2287 
.3107 
.3729 
.2910 
.5566 
.4583 
.5780 

4 . 0000 

4.0320 


May  31 


!  .1708 
.0126 
.0351 
.2233 
.0221 
.  0281 
.  4059 

5.0050 
.  0092 
.  5578 
.3017 
.1997 
.0531 
.0235 
.2514 
.  1904 
.0451 
.0074 
.0581 
.2580 
.2304 

1.0109 
.2092 

1.0102 
.0281 

5.0150 
.0281 

1.0425 
.3336 
.2628 
.0591 

1.0425 
.0523 
.0404 
.5609 
.2426 
.3033 
.6584 

4.9975 

5.1250 
.2159 
.3110 
.3713 
.2915 
.5578 
.4589 
.5790 

4.0037 

4.0362 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


3 
4 
4 

2* 

4 

2 

6 
2 
4 

4* 
5 

3i 
4* 
4-41 
4£ 
5 
24 
U 
1 
3 


3* 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Premiums  on  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  made  further  sharp  advances,  reaching  1^ 
per  cent  on  May  25,  coincidental  with  pronounced  weakness  in  sterling  rates  at  New  York. 
On  that  day  New  York  quoted  sterling  at  $4-9403.  Subsequently  the  Montreal  premium 
on  the  United  States  dollar  dropped  back  to  Iyq  per  cent,  and  New  York  sterling  rates  had 
reached  $4,955  by  May  30.  Sterling  at  Montreal  fluctuated  erratically  between  $4.9997  and 
$5-0144  during  this  interval,  in  which  gold  moved  in  small  volume  from  London  to  New 
York.  The  French  franc  dropped  to  2-7927  cents  on  May  27,  but  had  recovered  to  2-8107 
cents  by  May  30.  The  belga  made  minor  advances  in  the  last  week  of  May,  and  the  Belgian 
official  bank  discount  rate  was  reduced  from  4  to  3  per  cent  on  the  30th. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Peas  

Knitted  Rayon  Polo  Shirts 

(Men's  and  Boys')  

Books  (Children's)  

Christmas  Cards  (Religious)  

Wallboard,  Pressed  Finish  

Washing  Machines  (Electric) .... 

339 

340 
341 
342 
343 

344 

London,  England  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad .... 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  

Auckland,  New  Zealand. . . 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  10;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  17;  Duchess 
of  Atholl,  June  24;  Duchess  of  York,  July  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  June  17; 
Antonia,  July  1 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  a  steamer,  Fjell  Line,  June  25  and  July  16. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  June  10;  Beaverhill,  June  17;  Beaverburn,  June  24;  Beaver- 
dale,  July  1;  Beaverford,  July  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  June  10;  Alaunia,  June  17; 
Aurania,  June  24;  Ascania,  July  1 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Tindefjell,  June  15; 
Ravnefjell,  June  29;    Rutenfjell,  July  13— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  .Manchester. — Manchester  City,  June  9;  Manchester  Citizen,  June  16;  Manchester 
Regiment,.  June  23;  Manchester  Division,  June  30;  Manchester  Port,  July  7— all  Man- 
chester Line;  a  steamer,  Fjell  Line,  June  25  and  July  16. 
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To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  2. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  June  22; 
Norwegian,  July  8 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Bristol  City,  June  13; 
New  York  City,  June  30 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  June  10;  Delilian,  June  17;  Athenia,  June  24;  Sulairia,  July  1 
— all  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  June  8;  Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee), 
June  15;   Cairnesk,  June  29;   Cairnmona,  July  6 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bassano,  June  11;  Consuelo,  June  28 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverbrae,  June  10;  Beaverford,  July  8 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen) ;  Memel,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,,  July  1 ;  Bochum, 
Hamburg-American  Line,  July  29. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
June  16. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Fjell  Line,  June  25  and  July  16. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverhill,  June  17;  Beaverburn,  June  24;  Beaverdale,  July 
1 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Brant  County  (calls  at  Dunkirk  but  not 
at  Havre),  June  19;  August,  July  7;  Hada  County,  July  26) — all  County  Line;  Tindefjell, 
June  15;  Ravnefjell,  June  29;  Rutenfjell,  July  13 — all  Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  June  22;  Grey  County  (also  calls  at  Bordeaux),  June  30; 
Flint  2,  July  14 — all  County  Line;  Tindefjell,  June  15;  Ravnefjell,  June  29;  Rutenfjell, 
July  13— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Noli,  June  14;  Capo  Lena,  July  2 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Anna,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  June  13  (also  calls  at  Harbour  Grace, 
Carbonear,  Bay  Roberts  and  Port  Union) ;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
June  17  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — Gaspesia,  June  15  and  29;  New  Northland,  July  4 — both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  9;  Chomedy, 
June  23;  Colborne,  July  7 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  June  8;  Cavelier  (calls 
at  Kingston  only),  June  17;  Lady  Somers,  June  22;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only), 
July  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Maud,  June  17;  a  steamer,  July  1 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS. 
Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Nordfarer,  Gardiaz  Line,  about  June  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi  (also  calls  at  Newcastle), 
Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line,  June  30  (will  also  call  at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyitelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor  (also  calls  at 
Bluff),  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line,  June  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  June  21. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  June  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  11  and  25;  Empress  of  Australia,  June  15 
and  July  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  11  and  July  14;  Nova  Scotia,  June  28 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dundee,  Hull  and  Leith. — Capulin,  American  Hampton 
Roads,  June  21. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  Townshend  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  June  6  and  20,  July  4; 
Fort  Amherst  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  June  13  and  27 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line; 
Newfoundland,  June  11  and  July  14;  Nova  Scotia,  June  28 — both  Furness  Line;  Magn- 
hild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  and  Newfoundland  outports),  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  13  and  27,  July  11. 
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To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  June  6  and  July  4;  Cavelier,  June  20 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserral,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  16;  Lady  Hawkins,  June 
30;  Lady  Drake,  July  14 — all  Canadian  National;  Lundby,  June  8;  Maud,  June  22 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered, 
but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  13;  Chomedy, 
June  27;  Colborne,  July  11 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santigo  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lutz,  June  15  and  July  13;  Kirsten  B., 
June  29 — both  Piekford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Silveryew,  June  5 ;  Silverbeech,  July  10 — both  Silver  Line ;  Javanese 
Prince,  June  21;  Siamese  Prince,  July  22 — both  Furness-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  June  28;  Manchester  Exporter, 
July  26 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Mahout,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  June  11;  Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line,  June  17. 

To  Newcastle,  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  22; 
Lady  Drake,  July  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  June  10  and  24;  Crawford 
Ellis,  June  17 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South 
American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  21;  Hiye  Maru,  July  2;  Heian 
Maru,  July  23 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  7;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  7;  Niagara,  July  5 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Limerick  (does  not  call  at  Dunedin),  June  19;  Hauraki  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth), 
July  9 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  June  10;  Tisnaren,  July  10 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam,. — Dinteldyk,  June  11;  Damsterdyk  (calls  Glas- 
gow), June  25;  Narenta  (calls  Glasgow),  July  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antiverp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Portland,  June  8;  Vancouver,  June  19 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Elbe,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,,  June  21. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  June  8;  Wyoming, 
July  5 — both  Empire  Snipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  June  7;  Rialto,  July 
7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  end  of  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Salawati,  July  5; 
Silverbelle,  Aug.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lowther  Castle,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Evanger,  June  25;  Brandanger,  July  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
I.  REPORTS  TO  GOVERNMENTS 

Report  No. 

1.    General  (1925)   

3.  Fruit  (1926)  

4.  Dairy  Produce  (1926)  

5.  Fish  (1927)  

6.  Poultry  and  Eggs  (1927)  1 

7.  Honey  (1927)  J 

8.  Functions  and  Work  of  the  Committee  (1927)  

9.  Tobacco  (1928)  

10.  Timber  (1928)  

11.  Trade  in  Agricultural  Machinery  (Survey)  (1928)  

12.  Pigs  and  Pig  Products  (1929)  

13.  Trade  of  the  British  Empire  (Memorandum)  (1929)  

14.  Trade  in  Rubber  Manufactured  Goods  (Survey)  (1929)   

16.  Hides  and  Skins  (1930)  

17.  Progress  Report  (1930)  

18.  Tea  (1931)  

19.  Coffee  (1931)  

20.  Wheat  Situation,  1931  (Survey)  

21.  Imperial  Industrial  Co-operation  (1932)   

22.  Cocoa  (1932)  

23.  Wine  (1932)     

24.  Hemp  Fibres  (1932)  

26.  Constitution  and  work  of  the  Committee  (1932)  

27.  Grassland  Seeds  (1934)   

28.  Maize  (1934)  

29.  Survey  of  the  Trade  in  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus 

(1936)  

30.  Survey  of  the  Trade  in  Motor  Vehicles  (1936)' '. 

31.  Tobacco  

The  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  reports  are  confidential  and  have  not  been  published; 
the  second  report  is  out  of  print. 

II.  SURVEYS  OF  WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

Cattle  and  Beef   5s.  Od.  (5s.  6d.) 

Ground  Nut  Products   4s.  Od.  (4s.  6d.) 

Mutton  and  Lamb   4s.  Od.  (4s.  6d.) 

World  Consumption  of  Wool,  1928-1935    4s.  Od.  (4s.  6d.) 

III.  COMMODITY  SERIES 

The  publications  in  this  series,  which  will  be  revised  annually  so  as  to  keep  them 

up-to-date,  give  in  summary  form  the  chief  statistical  data  of  world  production  and  trade 
for  the  commodities  concerned. 

Meat  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s.  8d.) 

Fruit  (1937)    2s.  6d.    (2s.  8d.) 

Grain  Crops  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s.  8d.) 

Industrial  Fibres  (1937)    2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Plantation  Crops  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Vegetable  Oils  and  Oilseeds  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Dairy  Produce  (1937)   2s.  6d.    (2s.  8d.) 

TV.  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICES  Annual  Subscription, 

1.  Periodicals: —  post  free. 

*Dairy  Produce  Notes  (Weekly)   £2.       0s.  Od. 

*Fruit  Intelligence  Notes  (Weekly)   £2.       0s.  Od. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruit  Notes  (Monthly)  1     £1.       0s.  Od. 

Weekly  Arrivals  of  Canned  Fruits    and    Tomato    Products}  Inclusive. 

(Weekly)  J 

Wool  Intelligence  Notes  (Monthly)    £1.       0s.  Od. 

*Reduced  rates  are  applicable  to  producers  and  producers'  organizations  within  the 
Empire. 

Intending  subscribers  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  2,  Queen 
Anne's  Gate  Buildings,  Dartmouth  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

2.  Annual  Reviews: — 

These  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  respective  Intelligence  Services.  Non-subscribers 
can  obtain  copies  from  the  addresses  given  below,  at  the  prices  listed. 

Fruit  Supplies   2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Dairy  Produce  Supplies    2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Supplies  of  Canned  and  Dried  Fruit    2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

Wool  Production  and  Trade   2s,  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

World  Consumption  of  Wool,  1936    2s.  6d.    (2s.  9d.) 

V.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  (1937)   6d.  (7d.) 

An  Index  of  the  Minor  Forest  Products  of  the  British  Empire 

(1936)   5s.  Od.    (5s.  3d.) 

The  Reports,  Surveys,  Commodity  Series,  and  Annual  Reviews,  can  be  obtained  from 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.  2  (and  branches),  or  direct  from 
the  Secretary,  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  2,  Queen  Anne's  Gate  Buildings,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

All  prices  are  net;  those  in  parentheses  include  postage. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Barclay's 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9),  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland).   Cable  address,  Cantr acorn. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  {.cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  18,  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku, 
Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territoiy  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  Italy  (whose 
territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia) ; 
Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  Peru  (whose 
territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile) ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai  (whose  territory  includes  Central  and  North 
China) ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama 
City  (whose  territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories.  Their  itineraries 
are  as  follows:— 

Mr.  Muddiman 


Toronto  June  20  to  July  2 

Hamilton  July  4  and  5 

Kitchener  July  G 

London  July  7 


Windsor  Tuly  8 

Fort  William  July  11 

Winnipeg  July  12  to  15 


Mr.  Vechsler 


Fredericton  June  14 

Montreal  and  district.  .  .  .June  16  to  30 

Granby  July  4 

Cornwall  and  Brockville  . .  July  5 
Kingston  and  Gananoque.  .  July  6 


Belleville  July  7 

Oshawa  July  8 

Hamilton  July  11  and  12 

St.  Catharines  July  13  and  14 


Mr.  Scott 


Gait  and  Preston  June  13 

Guelph  June  14 

Kitchener  June  15 

Stratford  June  16 

Woodstock  and  Ingersoll. .  June  17 

London  June  18  to  20 

Chatham  June  21 

Windsor  and  Walkerville  .  June  22 


Waterford  June  23 

St.  Catharines  June  24 

Niagara  Falls  June  27 

Oshawa  July  4 

Peterborough  July  5 

Kingston  July  6 

Brockville  and  Prescott  . .  July  7 
Ottawa  July  8  to  14 


Mr.  Riddiford 

Montreal  June  14  to  24  Saint  John  July  4  to  6 

Quebec  City  June  27  Vancouver  July  12  to  27 

Halifax  June  30  to  July  2 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate:  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 
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BELGIUM'S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1937 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  coonversion  rate  for  1937  and  1936  is  $1  Canadian  equals  29-6 
francs;  one  quintal  equals  100  kilograms  of  2-2  pounds;  one  cubic  metre  equals 
35-33  cubic  feet.) 

I 

Brussels,  May  20,  1938. — The  value  of  Belgium's  imports  from  Canada 
during  1937  totalled  618,482,000  francs  or  approximately  $20,870,000*  as  com- 
pared with  821,443,000  francs  in  1936  (about  $27,780,000).  These' figures  repre- 
sent the  value  of  the  goods  imported,  including  commission,  cost  of  packing, 
transport,  insurance,  and  all  other  charges  to  customs  port  in  Belgium  (usually 
Antwerp) . 

There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports 
of  Canadian  cereals  during  1937  as  a  result  mainly  of  the  reduction  in  the  last 
wheat  crop  due  to  drought.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  barley,  rye,  and 
buckwheat  were  substantially  higher.  Imports  of  wood  from  Canada  increased 
considerably  in  quantity  but  decreased  slightly  in  value  owing  to  a  drop  in 
imports  of  sawn  lumber,  partially  offset  by  imports  of  logs  (pulpwood) .  There 
was  also  a  decrease  in  the  prepared  foodstuffs  group,  although  the  value  of 
imports  of  the  chief  item,  canned  fish,  remained  practically  unchanged.  All 
other  categories  show  increases  in  value,  which  are  more  pronounced  in  the 
mineral  and  metal  categories.  Modifications  in  last  year's  imports  from  Canada, 
as  compared  with  1936,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Belgium's  Imports  from  Canada  by  Main  Groups 


1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Metric  Tons 

Thousand  Francs 

251.7 

586.9 

2,745 

4,281 

Cereals    and    other   products    of  the 

653,338.0 

374,251.8* 

744,832 

516,764* 

1,713.2 

352.7 

2,693 

1.959 

82.516.3 

72,413.8 

54,572 

60,603 

1,061.1 

6,030.5 

2,940 

13,634 

106.6 

104.6 

816 

1,062 

0.7 

1 

26 

Wood  

7,633.7 

15,985.7 

6,990 

6,619 

1,736.3 

2,097.9 

2,279 

4,040 

95.9 

136.3 

1,759 

2,554 

1.7 

4.6 

107 

501 

38.8 

59.4 

1,073 

1,285 

9.1 

28.6 

247 

637 

748,624.6 

476,320.0 

821,443 

618,482 

The  above  table  shows  clearly  that  Canada's  contribution  to  Belgium's 
import  trade  lies  mainly  in  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
as  Belgium,  a  small  but  highly  industrialized  and  densely  populated  country, 
is  dependent  largely  upon  foreign  sources  for  the  agricultural  produce,  minerals, 
and  forest  products  in  which  it  is  lacking.  These  are  required  either  to  feed  its 
population  or  to  operate  its  factories,  Belgium's  exports  consisting  mostly  of 
partly  or  fully  manufactured  goods  which  are  exchanged  for  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs. 

*  The  Belgian  trade  statistics  include  in  the  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada  during  1937 
approximately  1,790,000  bushels  of  American  wheat  shipped  via  Canadian  ports.  A  careful  check 

on  arrivals  of  Canadian  grain  in  Belgium  reveals  that  the  actual  imports  of  Canadian  wheat 
for  consumption  in  Belgium  last  year  totalled  10,548,665  bushels  or  2,867,518  quintals  valued 
at  about  421,946,000  francs  ($14,255,000).  The  value  of  Belgium's  total  imports  of  Canadian 
goods  in  1937  should  therefore  be  reduced  to  565,616,000  francs  (about  $19,108,000). 
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Chief  Items  of  Import 

The  following  summary  includes  the  main  commodities  imported  by  Bel- 
gium from  Canada  during  1937  and  shows  their  values  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  imports  of  Canadian  goods  accounted  for  by  each  item: — 

Cereals.— Total  value,  460,732,000  francs  (81-5  per  cent):  wheat,  421,946,000  francs*; 
barley,  25,618,000  francs;  rye,  12,205,000  francs;  buckwheat,  939,000  francs. 

Minerals.— Total  value,  60,603,000  francs  (10-7  per  cent):  asbestos,  21.151,000  francs; 
zinc  ore,  27,442,000  francs;  lead  ore,  10,718,000  francs. 

Metals  and  Products,  excluding  Machinery. — Total  value,  13,634.0(X)  francs  (2-4  per 
cent):  zinc,  raw,  6,748,000  francs;  zinc  scrap,  473,000  francs;  copper  in  bars,  filings,  etc., 
2,535,000  francs;  ferro-metallic  alloys,  803,000  francs;  other  cast  iron,  raw,  2,304,000  francs. 

Wood  and  Paper.— Total  value,  10,659,000  francs  (1-9  per  cent):  pulpwood,  3,644,000 
francs;  building  timber  in  logs,  362,000  francs;  sawn  lumber,  2,481,000  francs;  plywood, 
79,000  francs;  wood-pulp,  2,934,000  francs;  wallboard,  665,000  francs. 

These  four  categories  account  for  96-5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Bel- 
gium's imports  from  Canada  in  1937. 

The  balance,  3-5  per  cent  or  19,968,000  francs  (about  $674,000),  is  made 
up  of  some  160  different  items,  of  which  the  most  important  are  (values  in 
thousands  of  francs) : — 

Rubber  tires,  2,251;  cheese,  1,890;  canned  fish,  1,603;  stockings  of  natural  silk,  999; 
frozen  fish,  883;  fresh  apples,  880;  cotton  waste,  579;  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  including 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  542 ;  harvesters  and  binders,  414 ;  reapers,  210;  cadmium,  332; 
refined  borax,  138;  calcined  ochres,  78;  raw  hides,  450;  raw  furs,  400;  horse  hair,  119; 
lamb  skins,  prepared,  221;  leather  gloves,  259;  wheat  flour,  219;  linseed  oilcake,  168;  seeds, 
229;  medicinal  plants,  80;  dried  apples,  98;  honey,  59;  machine  parts,  of  copper,  82;  elec- 
trical measuring  apparatus,  189;  rubber  balloons,  67. 

The  foregoing  list  shows  that  Belgium's  imports  from  the  Dominion  are 
not  confined  to  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  but  also  include  a 
number  of  fully  manufactured  products.  Unfortunately,  however,  import  quota 
regulations  restrict  the  sale  of  certain  Canadian  products  which  could  other- 
wise be  increased  or  for  which  a  market  could  be  found,  such  as  silk  hosiery, 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  automobile  tires,  patent  leather,  butter,  and  condensed 
milk.  In  a  few  instances  prohibitions  prevent  importation  altogether,  as,  for 
example,  flour  for  bread-making. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weights  and  values  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties imported  by  Belgium  during  the  past  two  years  as  given  in  the  Belgian 
trade  statistics: — 

Principal  Items  Imported  from  Canada 

1936  1937 

Foodstuffs—  Quintals  1,000' Frs.  Quintals     1,000  Frs. 
Cereals: 

Wheat   6,412,049  713.667  3,355,093*  474,832 

Barley   26,028  1,666  250,982  25,618 

Rye   77,611  4,775  107,894  12,618 

Oats   3,267  201  265  24 

Buckwheat   2.177  144  10,015  939 

Wheat  flour   976  181  1,127  219 

Apples,  fresh   1,786  160  10,505  880 

Apples,  dried   116  51  188  98 

Cheese   1,165  1,105  1,855  1,890 

Fish,  frozen   873  918  777  883 

Fish,  canned   1,905  1,601  1,537  1,603 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked   107  103  76  68 

Honey  '    101  59 

Wood  and  products— 

Loo-s    12,866  362 

Pulpwood   123,900  3,644 

Sawn  lumber   75,882  6.876  23,003  2,471 

Woodpulp   15,847  1,811  16,549  2,934 

Wallboard   1,430  299  2,458  665 

Plywood   334  98  218  79 

Newsprint  paper   ......  1.284  24b 

Other  paper   26  16  66  49 

*  See  footnote  on  preceding  page. 
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Principal  Items  Imported  from  Canada — Concluded 

1936  1937 


Minerals — 

Asbestos,  raw  

Ores,  lead  

Ores,  zinc  

Ores,  other  

Ochres,  calcined  

Metals  and  products — 

Ferro-metallic  alloys  

Pig  iron  

Copper,  raw,  ingots,  anodes,  etc 

Copper,  scrap,  filings.,  etc  

Zinc,  raw  

Zinc,  scrap  

Cadmium  

Harvesters  and  binders  

Reapers  

Forks  and  rakes  

Rubber  goods — 

Automobile  tires  

Inner  tubes  

Boots  and  shoes  

Belting  

Leather  and  furs — 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  

Leather  gloves  

Animal  hair  

Furs,  raw  

Furs,  prepared  

Textile  products — 

Cotton  waste  

Hosiery,  silk  

Miscellaneous — 

Seeds   

Linseed  oilcake  

Borax,  refined  


Quintals 

1,000  Frs. 

± 

Quintals 

OO  1 

1..000  Frs. 

86,598 

16,053 

112,300 

21,151 

151,830 

18,746 

53,;834 

10,718 

572,204 

17,639 

553.967 

27,442 

4,604 

1,580 

5,016 

1,292 

181 

56 

'238 

78 

4,214 

661 

6,789 

803 

110 

14 

22,560 

2,304 

632 

373 

5,028 

2,043 

66 

43 

586 

490 

4,926 

990 

22,774 

6,748 

1,373 

473 

30 

332 

628 

385 

601 

414 

378 

216 

355 

210 

146 

107 

180 

128 

950 

1,702 

1,250 

2,251 

5 

11 

22 

44 

71 

157 

197 

542 

1 

37 

103 

240 

132 

1,126 

450 

19 

118 

39 

259 

44 

98 

216 

164 

24 

328 

62 

400 

2 

5 

223 

1,560 

353 

2,244 

579 

13 

978 

10 

999 

507 

288 

303 

229 

3,030 

270 

1,585 

168 

961 

320 

418 

138 

Foodstuffs 
wheat 

The  most  important  single  item  in  Belgium's  imports  from  Canada  is 
wheat,  which  in  1937  accounted  for  75  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Belgium's 
imports  of  Dominion  products  of  all  kinds  as  compared  with  nearly  90  per  cent 
in  1936  when  shipments  of  Canadian  wheat  to  Belgium  were  exceptionally  high. 

The  local  wheat  crop  satisfies  only  a  little  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
country's  requirements,  and  from  40,000,000  to  44,000,000  bushels  are  imported 
annually  During  the  period  1930-35  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  averaged 
about  9,500,000  bushels  per  annum,  and  Belgium  may  be  said  to  look  to  Canada 
normally  for  a  minimum  of  approximately  25  per  cent  of  its  total  imports  of 
wheat.  In  1936  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  (about  24,000,000  bushels) 
accounted  for  54  per  cent  of  Belgium's  total  imports  of  wheat  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent  during  the  1930-35  period.  In  1937  the 
Dominion's  share  was  24  per  cent  (10,549,000  bushels),  which  shows  that, 
depending  on  the  general  situation  as  regards  world  crops  and  price  levels,  Bel- 
gium is  prepared  to  purchase  from  Canada  more  than  the  normal  proportion  of 
25  per  cent  of  its  total  imports  of  wheat. 

The  United  States  and  Argentina  are  normally  Canada's  chief  competitors 
in  the  Belgian  market  for  wheat  required  for  mixing  purposes,  but  Belgian 
millers  are  aware  that  in  respect  to  strength  and  grading  Canadian  wheat  has  no 
equal.  Their  preference  is  for  No.  3  Manitoba  Northern,  and  the  elimination 
of  Garnet  from  this  grade  will  be  appreciated. 

The  following  tables  show  Belgium's  imports  and  exports  of  wheat  during 
the  calendar  years  1936  and  1937,  in  quintals  of  220  pounds,  as  given  in  the 
Belgian  trade  returns: — 
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Imports  of  Wheat  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 


Quintals 

1,000  Frs. 

Quintals 

1,000  Frs. 

6,415,649 

735,657 

3,355,093* 

474,812 

Argentina 

1  Q19  840' 

151  370 

*UO.,0'Oo 

1,173,630 

145^356 

2,167,585 

308,721 

A  A  £AiA, 
4l),0llU 

c59d,53'1 

57,008 

785,496 

83,969 

88,708  , 

13,112 

81,766 

8,379 

1,162,510 

166,969 

Turkey  

3,000 

332 

396,531 

57,008 

45,529 

5,804 

255,757 

34.524 

Iran  

202,941 

21,740 

32.916 

4,701 

296,077 

31,664 

37,552 

5,161 

Chile  

.  .  ,  251,256 

26,591 

Other   

921,447 

108,806 

1,353,971 

193,162 

Total  

11,895,163 

1,360,168 

12,199,060 

1,721,836 

Exports  of  Wheat  from  Belgium 

1936  1937 
Quintals    1,000  Frs.     Quintals      1,000  Frs. 


-Spain   26,037  3,080  526,899  73,798 

Gibraltar   148  16  244,038  36,013 

Germany   63,340  5,080  173,627  23,585 

United  Kingdom   60,035  6,358  300,644  36,556 

France   127,224  12,561  77,955  11,160 

Other   239,699  22,909  143,066  18,751 


Total   516,483       49,904       1,466,229  199,863 


BARLEY 

Considerably  more  barley  was  imported  from  Canada  in  1937  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Belgium's  total  annual  imports  of  this  cereal  are  approximately 
460,000  English  tons,  and  the  bulk  of  these  imports  are  through  the  port  of 
Dantzig. 

The  following  table  shows  the  main  countries  from  which  barley  was  im- 
ported into  Belgium  during  the  past  two  years: — 


Imports  of  Barley  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 


Quintals 

1,000'  Frs. 

Quintals 

1,000  Frs. 

.  .  . .  2,394,985 

193,431 

1,340,520 

138,507 

406,988 

29,648 

554,795 

56,713 

131,129 

10,015 

491,458 

49,594 

....  176.904 

15,254 

440,411 

46,590 

Holland  

257.520 

22,731 

304,291 

34,876 

....  74,735 

6,326 

275,972 

28,238 

Canada   

....  26,028 

1,666 

250,982 

25,618 

Roumania  

....  426,520 

39,410 

245,525 

25,128 

....  7,309 

713 

200,276 

20,593 

Chile  

172,181 

14,351 

105,858 

10,989 

....  192,635 

20,588 

22.329 

2,936 

107,356 

8,819 

44,587 

4,487 

Other   

213,342 

18,287 

353,088 

35,955 

Total  

4,587,635 

380,239 

4,630,092 

480,224 

It  may  be  recalled,  in  connection  with  imports  of  barley,  that  Belgium  has 
an  important  brewing  industry  and  is  the  fourth  largest  producer  of  beer  in  the 
world. 

RYE 

About  22  per  cent  of  Belgium's  total  foreign  purchases  of  rye  during  1937 
were  from  Canada,  which  country  with  approximately  10,800  long  tons  was  the 
leading  supplier.  Belgium's  total  imports  shrank  from  some  138,100  tons  in 
1936  to  48,600  tons  last  year. 


*  See  footnote  on  page  930. 
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The  following  table  shows  that  there  was  a  considerable  change  in  the 
origin  of  the  imports  in  1937  as  compared  with  the  previous  year: — 

Imports  of  Rye  into  Belgium 


1936  1937 

Quintals  1,000  Frs.  Quintals  1,000  Frs. 

Canada                                                  77.011  5,460  107,894  12,205 

Holland                                                     5,064  447         92,694  10,295 

Russia                                                 248,906  18,219         77,495  8,137 

Poland-Dantzig                                      806,984  58,307         45,298  4,689 

Argentina                                               132,436  10,640         24,137  2,492 

Lithuania                                              92,710  6,054   

Other                                                    17,305  11,233  138,714  14,506 


Total   1,381,016       100,360       486,232  52,324 


OATS 


Belgium's  imports  of  oats  from  Canada  in  1937  amounted  to  approximately 
26  long  tons  out  of  total  imports  of  some  46,360  tons,  most  of  which  were  sup- 
plied by  Argentina.  In  1936  the  largest  consignments  were  from  Lithuania, 
Poland,  and  Holland. 

Imports  of  Oats  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
Quintals    1,000  Frs.  Quintals    1,000  Frs. 


Argentina   8,931  640  360,073  31,585 

Holland   87,281  5,481  78,306  6,583 

Poland-Dantzig   125.892  7,635  17,812  802 

Lithuania   142,901  7,961   

Latvia   35,893  2,262   

Chile   24.007  1,588  2,385  201 

Other   8,381  519  5,042  421 


Total   433,286       26,086       463,618  39,592 


BUCKWHEAT 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  last  year  in  Belgium's  imports  of  buck- 
wheat from  Canada.  The  main  supplier  was  China,  but  the  Sino-Japanese  war 
has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  from  that  country.  In  1936 
Poland  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Belgium's  requirements  in  this  commodity. 

Imports  of  Buckwheat  into  Belgium 


1936  1937 

Quintals  1,006  Frs.     Quintals  1,000  Frs. 

China     ....  35,542  3,360 

Canada                                                  2,177  144  10,015  939 

Poland-Dantzig                                     90.968  6,229  7,505  721 

Holland                                                6,683  573  1,050  171 

Other                                                 22,337  1,807  21,793  2,095 


Total   122,165  8,753  75,905  7,286 


WHEAT  FLOUR 

The  importation  into  Belgium  of  wheat  flour  for  bread-making  is  pro- 
hibited. Small  quantities  of  flour  are,  however,  imported  under  licence  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  certain  variety  of  toasted  bread  and  for  sale  as  ships'  stores. 

Imports  of  Canadian  flour  last  year  amounted  to  112,700  kilograms  (219,- 
000  francs)  as  compared  with  97,600  kilograms  (181,000  francs)  in  1936.  The 
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main  supplier  in  1937,  as  the  following  table  shows,  was  Holland.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  are  about  the  same  as  from  Canada: — 

Imports  of  Wheat  Flour  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
Quintals      1,000  Frs.     Quintals     1,000  Frs. 


Holland   5.650  475  20,781  2,044 

France   4,843  510  4',058  661 

Poland-Dantzig   40,805  2,821  2,912  322 

United  States   916  170  1,308  310 

Canada   976  181  1,127  219 

Other   5,254  430  14  9 


Total  ..   58,444  4,587  30,200  3,565 


A  certain  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  is  also  shipped  to  Antwerp  in  transit 
for  the  Congo,  where  there  are  no  restrictions. 

APPLES 

Belgium's  imports  of  fresh  apples  from  Canada  in  1937  were  approximately 
six  times  as  large  as  in  1936.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  were  reduced 
by  about  one-third.  Imports  totalled  42,896  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  7,916 
tons.   Those  from  Holland  increased  by  8,435  tons. 

Imports  of  Fresh  Apples  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
Quintals    1,000  Frs.  Quintals    1,000  Frs. 


United  States   165,965  20.373  97,539  14,341 

Holland   10,078  1,839  94,423  10,2'64 

United  Kingdom   129,457  14,085  57,701  7,723 

Australia   13,046  1,993  15,193  2,920 

Canada   1.786  160  10,505  880 

Chile   3,421  579  3,264  501 

Other   26,044  1,455  150,333  15,640 


Total   349,797       40,484       428,958  52,269 


Imports  of  evaporated  apples  from  Canada  amounted  to  18,800  kilograms 
(98,000  francs)  as  compared  with  11,600  kilograms  (51,000  francs)  in  1936. 
Competition  from  the  United  States  is  very  keen.  Total  imports  in  1937 
amounted  to  215,200  kilos  (1,125,000  francs),  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 182,800  kilos  (961,000  francs).  Belgium's  total  imports  in  1936  amounted 
to  271,400  kilos. 

There  is  a  certain  demand  for  apple  peels  and  cores,  total  imports  of  which 
in  1937  amounted  to  382  metric  tons  (594,000  francs) .  The  United  States  con- 
tributed 350  tons  (535,000  francs)  and  Canada  21  tons  (36,000  francs). 

CHEESE 

There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  cheese  in  Belgium.  Local  production 
is  comparatively  small.  Imports  total  about  23,000  metric  tons  annually,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  approximately  175,000,000  francs.  The  demand  is  mostly  for 
hard  or  semi-hard  cheese,  with  Holland  supplying  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports. 

Imports  from  Canada  increased  from  116,500  kilograms  (1,105,000  francs) 
in  1936  to  185,500  kilos  (1,890,000  francs)  in  1937. 
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1936  1937 

Quintals     1,000  Frs.    Quintals  1,000  Frs. 

Holland                                              195,924       125,252  192,114  133,082 

Switzerland                                             8,266         15,775  7,858  14,055 

Finland                                                 3,810          8,456  9,421  8,922 

France                                                    5,504          7,949  6,835  8,400 

United  Kingdom                                     3,052          3,292  2,644  3,102 

Italy                                                          400             621      <       439  715 

Norway                                                   1,728          1,263  174  169 

Canada                                                    1,165          1,105  1,855  1,890 

Other                                                   10,796          6,228  5,325  5,236 


Total   230,645       169,941       226,665  175,571 


As  regards  Canadian  cheddar,  the  softer  types  are  preferred,  as  they  age 
better  than  the  harder  varieties,  which  tend  to  crumble  when  dry. 

European  producers  resort  extensively  to  publicity  for  the  sale  of  their 
cheese,  either  collectively  for  certain  types  or  individually  for  special  brands. 
Sales  of  the  Canadian  product  would  no  doubt  benefit  from  additional  advertis- 
ing. 

FISH 

Imports  of  frozen  fish  from  Canada  totalled  77,700  kilos  (883,000  francs) 
as  compared  with  87,300  kilos  (918,000  francs)  in  1936.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  73,200  kilos  as  against  101,000  kilos  in  1936.  These 
imports  consist  almost  exclusively  of  headless  salmon.  The  preference  is  for 
the  large-size  oeean-caught  fish.    Imports  are  regulated  by  quotas. 

Belgium's  imports  of  canned  fish  from  Canada  totalled  153,700  kilos 
(1,603,000  francs)  as  against  190,500  kilos  (1,601,000  francs)  in  1936,  These 
imports  consist  almost  entirely  of  salmon  and  lobster.  Japanese  competition  is 
always  very  strong,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  Belgium's  imports  of  canned  fish 
and  shellfish  from  Japan  increased  from  4,460,400  kilos  (21,033,000  francs)  in 
1936  to  5,618,200  kilos  (27,152,000  francs)  last  year,  while  imports  from  the 
United  States  decreased  from  1,511,800  kilos  (5,894,000  francs)  to  964,700  kilos 
(4,509,000  francs) . 

HONEY 

Shipments  of  Canadian  honey  to  Belgium  are  insignificant  as  compared 
with  total  imports,  which  are  mainly  from  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Out  of  total 
arrivals  of  1,047,700  kilos  (4,888,000  francs)  in  1937,  Canadian  honey  (mostly 
white  clover)  amounted  to  only  10,100  kilos  (59,000  francs).  France  supplied 
97,100  kilos  (689,000  francs)  and  the  United  Kingdom  86,100  kilos  (616,000 
francs) . 

The  demand  for  table  honey  is  small,  its  main  use  being  in  the  preparation 
of  a  product  somewhat  similar  to  ginger  bread  and  known  locally  as  "  pain 
d'epices." 

Wood,  Wood-pulp,  and  Paper 

Belgian  importers  of  lumber  expressed  considerable  interest  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1937  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  their  supplies  from  Canada  as  a 
result  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  European  lumber  brought  about  through  the 
action  of  the  cartel  formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  cartel  included  the  main  producing  countries,  Finland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Poland,  and  Roumania,  as  well  as  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia,  while  Austria 
and  Latvia  also  joined.  The  cartel  was,  therefore,  able  to  effectively  control 
practically  the  whole  of  the  exportation  of  European  lumber.  It  established 
maximum  quantities  to  be  cut  for  each  of  the  lumber-producing  countries  in 
the  group  with  a  view  to  reducing  total  production  and  raising  prices.  As  a 
result,  Belgian  importers  investigated  the  position  of  the  Dominion  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  round  timber. 
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The  importation  into  Belgium  of  pit  props  and  wood-pulp,  which  had  been 
regulated  by  quotas,  was  rendered  easier  through  relaxation  of  the  import 
restrictions  following  an  increase  in  prices. 

PIT  PROPS 

Local  production  supplies  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Belgian  demand  for 
pit  props,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  requirements  are  imported.  France 
obtains  a  share  of  the  market  through  an  annual  exchange  of  pit  props  as  against 
a  quantity  of  Belgian  coal  and  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  non-coniferous  timber 
(29,014  cubic  metres  out  of  a  total  of  29,545  metres  in  1937) . 

The  total  imports  of  coniferous  mining  timber  last  year  amounted  to 
554,056  cubic  metres  (80,282,000  francs),  supplied  almost  entirely  by  Russia 
(307,598  cu.m.),  Finland  (158,236  cu.hl),  and  Latvia  (68,274  cu.m.).  Russia 
and  Finland  thus  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  in  this  commodity,  a  condition 
which  Belgian  importers  would  like  to  remedy  by  finding  other  sources  of  supply. 

During  the  first  months  of  1937  the  trade  in  pit  props  was  very  active  in 
view  of  the  expected  rise  in  prices  on  the  international  market,  but  following 
a  reversal  in  the  upward  trend  of  industrial  activity,  business  was  dull  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Canada  was  credited  in  1937  with  46  metric  tons  of  pit  props  (7,000  francs) , 
probably  a  trial  shipment. 

PTJLPW00D 

Belgium's  total  imports  of  pulpwood  in  1937  amounted  to  185,282  cubic 
metres  (123,192,000  francs)  of  which  Soviet  Russia  supplied  123,192  cubic  metres 
and  Finland  24,801  cubic  metres.  These  two  countries,  as  in  the  case  of  pit 
props,  practically  monopolize  the  Belgian  market,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1937 
a  special  effort  was  made  to  build  up  a  trade  with  Canada,  conditions  then  being 
favourable  as  regards  ocean  freight  rates.  As  a  result,  several  shipments  of 
Canadian  pulpwood  were  made  to  Belgium  during  the  year,  the  Belgian  trade 
returns  showing  a  total  of  12,390  metric  tons  (3,644,000  francs)  from  the 
Dominion. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  a  regular  export  business  between  Belgium 
and  Canada  for  round  timber  is  questionable,  as  there  is  still  a  lack  of  adequate 
organization  among  Canadian  interests,  both  technically  and  financially. 
Furthermore,  Belgian  paper  manufacturers,  as  a  result  of  their  long-established 
relations  with  European  lumber  interests,  are  rather  exacting  as  regards  the 
pulpwood  which  they  purchase,  particularly  on  the  score  of  quality,  barking  of 
the  bolts,  and  number  and  size  of  the  knots. 

SAWN  LUMBER 

Belgium's  imports  of  sawn  lumber  from  Canada  consist  mostly  of  Douglas 
fir,  which  in  1937  decreased  by  about  two-thirds  both  in  volume  and  value  as 
compared  with  imports  in  1936. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  imports  of  coniferous  wood  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  years: — 

Imports  of  Sawn  Lumber  (Coniferous)  into  Belgium 


1936  1937 
Beams,  15  cm.  and  over—  Cu.  Met.    1,000  Frs.    Cu.  Met.    1,000  Frs. 


United  States  

..  ..  4,606 

2,825 

4,638 

3,754 

746 

133 

103 

588 

1,193 

1,107 

1,165 

104 

*308 

'250 

Total  

5,428 

6,272 

5,214 
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Imports  of  Sawn  Lumber  (Coniferous)  into  Belgium — Concluded 


1936  1937 

Other,  under  15  cm—  Cu.Met.  1,000  Frs.  Cu.Met.  1,000  Frs. 

Finland   490,719  162,850  332,975  140,345 

Russia   202,287  68,119  200,380  87,402 

United  States   71,758  43,089  65,851  40,376 

Sweden   91,216  31,384  90,124  37,547 

Poland-Dantzig   44,523  16,392  34,518  14,629 

Latvia   57,139  17,663  28,925  11,935 

Canada   11,392  6,002  '  3,808  2,368 

Other   23,732  8,455  39,631  17,801 


Total   992,766       353,954       796,212  352,403 


The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1937  was 
12-3  per  cent,  as  against  about  0*7  per  cent  for  Canada. 

PLYWOOD 

The  value  of  imports  of  plywood  (veneer)  from  the  Dominion  in  1937  was 
79,000  francs  as  compared  with  98,000  francs  for  the  previous  year.  Imports 
of  this  commodity,  as  the  following  tables  show,  are  mostly  from  Poland,  Russia, 
Finland,  Latvia,  and  the  United  States: — 

Imports  of  Plywood  into  Belgium 


1936  1937 
Veneer  of  two  or  more  layers —  Quintals    1,000  Frs.  Quintals    1,000  Frs. 


  83,926 

21,178 

69,117 

19,394 

10,020 

66,179 

17,154 

  39,115 

14,285 

26,272 

8,758 

5,389 

31,599 

7,799 

  31,636 

7,130 

31,223 

7,623 

.   ..        . .  13,063 

4,824 

9,666 

4,307 

  3,206 

1,342 

2,913 

1,271 

  3,196 

863 

2,471 

786 

  3,746 

1,130 

1,903 

639 

  1,163 

318 

1,804 

508 

  11,431 

3,485 

6,182 

1,843 

Total  .-.  . 

  253,369 

69,964 

249,329 

70,082 

1936 

1937 

Single  sheets — 

Quintals  1 

,000  Frs. 

Quintals 

1,000  Frs. 

7,528 

10,152 

9,151 

11,478 

3,859 

2.450 

3,261 

2,560 

1,417 

963 

2,043 

1,310 

171 

94 

1,110 

962 

1,061 

1,058 

1,655 

1,340 

,  .  ,  14,036 

14,717 

17,220 

17,650 

WALLBOARD 

Imports  of  wallboard  from  Canada  doubled  in  value  in  1937  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  This  commodity  is  included  in  the  Belgian  trade  statis- 
tics under  the  item  "  paper  and  cardboard  not  elsewhere  specified,  containing 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  mechnical  wood-pulp,"  the  imports  of  which  during 
the  past  two  years  were  as  follows: — 

Belgian  Imports  of  Paper  and  Cardboard,  N.O.P. 

1936  1937 
Quintals     1,000  Frs.     Quintals     1,000  Frs. 


Germany   3,472  2,497  3,800  2,920 

United  Kingdom   3,996  2,273  4,155  2,773 

Holland   3,537  1,534  4,333  2,173 

Norway   3,990  1,330  4,290  1,668 

France   776  659  1,178  981 

Finland   1,005  507  812  855 
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Belgian  Imports  of  Paper  and  Cardboard,  N.O.P. — Concluded 

1936  1937 
Quintals      1,000  Frs.      Quintals     1,000  Frs. 


Austria   687  405  1,175  752 

Canada   1,430  299  2,458  665 

Czechoslovakia   912  466  1,092  618 

Other   2,186  751  599  689 


Total   21,991  10,721  23,89,2  14,094 


WOOD-PULP 

Belgium  imported  117,237  metric  tons  of  chemical  wood-pulp  and  56,849 
metric  tons  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  in  1937.  Sweden  is  the  most  important  source 
of  supply  for  chemical  wood-pulp,  while  Finland  supplies  about  50  per  cent  of 
Sweden's  share;  Norway  and  the  United  States  rank  third  and  fourth,  as  the 
following  table  shows.  Canada  was  credited  with  only  1,655  metric  tons  of 
chemical  wood-pulp  last  year,  1-4  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  as  compared 
with  the  United  States'  share  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Imports  of  Chemical  Wood-pulp  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
Quintals     1,000  Frs,     Quintals     1,000  Frs. 


Sweden   504,804  56,298  488,197  63,884 

Finland   250,494  22,886  234,391  30,507 

Norway   100,301  13,167  137,418  18,380 

United  States   83,350  15,129  116,747  21,890 

Germany   83,313  9,444  49,063  5,383 

Czechoslovakia   31,670  5,143  28,330  4,745 

Canada   15.847  1,811  16,549  2,934 

Other   47,315  4,760  101,677  12,900 


Total   1,117,094       128,638       1,172,372  160,623 


The  above  figures  reflect  the  higher  prices  of  wood-pulp  which  ruled  early 
in  1937.  Demand  was  then  running  ahead  of  production  in  European  plants, 
and  Belgian  consumers  looked  to  America  for  an  increased  proportion  of  their 
requirements,  only  to  find  that  the  pulp  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
were  also  unable  to  effect  early  deliveries.  During  the  second  part  of  the  year 
the  demand  fell  off  as  a  result  of  the  general  slowing  down  in  industrial 
activity. 

NEWSPRINT 

Belgian  production  of  newsprint  has  increased  in  recent  years  and  now 
supplies  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  total  demand.  Foreign  newsprint  has 
in  the  past  been  obtained  mainly  from  Scandinavia.  Owing  chiefly  to  price 
considerations  and  weight  and  size  of  paper,  no  Canadian  newsprint  had  been 
purchased  in  Belgium,  but  last  year  some  interest  in  the  Canadian  product  was 
manifested,  and  the  Belgian  trade  returns  for  1937  show  small  shipments  from 
the  Dominion  for  the  first  time  (128  metric  tons  valued  at  246,000  francs) .  Part 
of  these  purchases  from  Canada  consisted  of  side  runs,  which  were  imported  for 
reconversion  into  pulp.  Belgium  utilizes  a  lighter  paper  than  is  commonly  pro- 
duced in  Canada. 

Imports  of  Newsprint  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
M.Tons      1,000  Frs,      M.  Tons      1,000  Frs. 


Finland   15,744  17,442  18,220  22,230 

Norway   12,371  13,284  11,360  16,514 

Holland   4.541  5,349  3.817  5,119 

Germany   2.385  2,823  1.896  3,060 

Sweden   1.243  MSO  387  718 

Other   14  30  248  396 


Total   36,298  40,408  35,928  48,037 
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IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  HIDES  INTO  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Leather 

Liverpool,  May  26,  1938. — Although  the  imports  of  -  leather,  both  undressed 
and  dressed,  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  as  great  as  before  tariffs  were 
imposed  in  1932,  large  quantities  are  still  purchased  from  abroad.  Under 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  duties  on  leather,  British  tanners  have  for  some 
years  met  a  substantial  part  of  the  demand  formerly  supplied  by  imports. 
Domestic  production,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all 
requirements.  Furthermore,  there  are  one  or  two  types  of  leather  which  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  manufactured  in  this  country. 


Imports  of  Leather  into  the  United  Kingdom 


1935 

1936 

1937 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

645,849 

633,481 

Undressed — 

Hide  

409,759 

422,967 

Skin  

  83,475 

101,395 

103,791 

Total  .'  

  419,052 

511,154 

526,758 

Dressed — 

  61,975 

47,124 

32,740 

  24,108 

33,743 

27,027 

  8,379 

8,624 

5,929 

  18,10*0 

12,536 

13,797 

  2<6,336 

32,668 

27,230 

Total  

  138,898 

134,695 

106,723 

SOLE  LEATHER 

Total  imports  of  sole  leather  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  shown  a 
decrease  during  the  past  three  years.  Bends  and  butts  declined  from  34,992 
cwts.  in  1935  to  33,732  cwts.  in  1936  and  to  19,470  cwts.  in  1937.  A  similar 
decline  has  also  occurred  in  shoulders  and  bellies — from  30,486  cwts.  in  1936 
to  17,108  in  1937.  The  totals  given  for  the  first  three  months  of  1938  are 
6,342  cwts.  for  bends  and  butts  and  3,837  cwts.  for  bellies  and  shoulders.  These 
figures  represent  a  slight  reduction  from  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

Supplies  of  sole  leather  are  mainly  drawn  from  Australia,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Hungary,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Canada.  Canada's  share 
of  the  trade,  although  a  modest  one,  has  remained  fairly  steady  despite  a 
considerable  decline  in  the  total  imports.  Her  interest  lies  mostly  in  the  supply 
of  bends  and  butts  which  in  1935  totalled  6,276  cwts.,  dropping  to  5,613  cwts. 
in  1936  and  to  5,012  cwts.  in  1937.  For  shoulders  and  bellies  the  respective 
figures  are  1,618  cwts.,  1,131  cwts.  and  756  cwts. 

UPPER  LEATHERS 

Box  and  Willow  Calf. — Of  this  type,  box  and  willow  calf  still  occupy  first 
place  in  imports,  although  the  statistics  reveal  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
last  three  years.  The  principal  suppliers  are  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Hun- 
gary, and  Canada.  From  1,513  cwts.  in  1932,  purchases  from  Canada  increased 
to  10,145  cwts.  in  1936,  falling  to  5,989  cwts.  in  1937.  Statistics  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1938  reveal  a  sudden  fall  in  the  total  imports  of  box  and  willow 
calf  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  last  year — from  9,506  cwts.  to  4,336 
cwts.  Imports  from  Canada  and  Germany,  the  largest  single  suppliers,  show  the 
greatest  reductions. 
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Canada's  shipments  of  box  sides  and  other  upper  hide  leather  to  this  market- 
totalled  68  cwts.  in  1933  and  4,871  cwts.  in  1937,  reaching  a  peak  of  5,448  cwts. 
in  1936.  The  bulk  of  the  total  imports  comes  from  British  India,  14,548  cwts. 
being  credited  to  that  source  in  1936,  with  Canada  and  Australia  competing 
for  second  place.  Other  countries  participating  are  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Hungary. 

Glace  Kid. — Imports  of  glace  kid  showed  a  noteworthy  increase  in  1935 
and  1936  over  previous  years  but  fell  off  in  1937.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  from  British  countries,  the  chief  supplies  are  drawn  from  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  France. 

Patent,  Enamelled  and  Varnished  Leather. — As  is  well  known,  the  produc- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  of  patent,  enamelled,  and  varnished  leathers  is  on 
a  limited  scale,  a  large  proportion  of  the  requirements  being  imported.  The 
North  American  continent  has  been  the  chief  source  of  these  imports  for  many 
years.  In  1932  the  United  States  and  Canada  shared  the  market  more  or  less 
evenly  with  shipments  of  7,283  cwts.  and  8,161  cwts.  respectively  out  of  a  total 
of  18,353  cwts.  imported.  The  relative  positions  of  the  two  countries  have  since 
gradually  changed;  in  1937  out  of  a  total  import  of  13,797  cwts.  Canada  sup- 
plied 10,228  cwts.  or  74-6  per  cent  and  the  United  States  2,322  cwts.  or  16-8 
per  cent.  Small  quantities  are  also  obtained  from  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1938  imports  of  patent  leathers  totalled  2,840  cwts. 
as  compared  with  2,559  cwts.  in  the  same  period  of  1937.  Canadian  shipments 
fell  off  slightly  from  2,086  cwts.  to  1,979  cwts.  The  net  increase  in  total  for 
this  quarter  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  purchases  from  the 
United  States— from  218  cwts.  in  1937  to  571  cwts.  in  1938. 


GENERAL  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

From  about  October,  1937,  through  the  winter  months  and  early  spring  of 
1938,  the  trade  in  all  types  of  leather  has  been  contracting,  with  prices  drop- 
ping to  a  low  level.  Buying  has  only  been  for  immediate  requirements,  and  the 
movement  of  stocks  has  been  slow.  During  the  past  month,  however,  some 
improvement  in  these  conditions  is  reported.  The  gradual  depletion  of  stocks 
in  manufacturers'  hands,  that  has  been  going  on  since  the  end  of  1937,  is  having 
a  firming  effect  on  prices.  Reports  from  one  or  two  centres  reveal  a  better 
demand  for  leather  footwear,  and  some  improvement  in  the  general  situation 
is  looked  for.  A  disturbing  influence  during  the  past  quarter  has  been  the 
exceptionally  dry  weather,  which  has  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  demand 
for  repairing  leathers. 

Hides 

Hides  are  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
While  the  principal  ports  of  entry  are  Liverpool  and  London,  the  chief  markets 
for  the  sale  of  these  hides,  in  addition  to  the  ports  named,  are  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Newcastle.  A  considerable  part  of  the  imports  into  Liver- 
pool and  London  are  for  transhipment  to  the  Continent. 

Total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  wet  and  dry  ox  and  cow  hides 
during  the  past  three  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  of  Hides  into  the  United  Kingdom 

1535  1936  1937 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Wet   1,037,054  1,058,243  999,707 

Dry  and  dry  salted   462,250         607,514  615,850 

Other  descriptions   187,614         216,894  267,533 


Total   1,686,918       1,882,651  1,883,090 
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Comparing  the  statistics  issued  for  the  first  quarter  of  1938  with  those  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  the  total  of  wet  hides  imported  fell  from  175,407  cwts. 
to  168,841  cwts.  Noteworthy  increases  occurred  in  the  receipts  from  New 
Zealand  (3,767  cwts.  to  14,851  cwts.),  Netherlands  (9,526  cwts.  to  11,524  cwts.), 
Czechoslovakia  (4,511  cwts,  to  12,369  cwts.),  and  Argentina  (44,093  cwts.  to 
71,132  cwts.).  Substantial  reductions,  however,  in  imports  from  Eire,  South 
Africa,  Denmark,  and  other  sources  outweighed  the  increases  shown  above.  A 
drop  in  total  imports  was  also  registered  in  dry  and  dry  salted  hides  during  the 
period  under  review — from  131,885  cwts.  to  99,732  cwts.  Decreases  occurred  in 
respect  to  Australia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  while  increases  were  credited  to 
South  Africa  and  one  or  two  other  countries. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  numerous,  the  largest  single  suppliers,  in  order  of 
importance,  of  wet  hides  being  Argentina,  Eire,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  dry  and  dry  salted  hides  come  from  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

Canada's  interest  in  hides  has  been  in  the  wet  type,  her  shipments  having 
increased  steadily  from  4,691  cwts.  in  1932  to  21,019  cwts.  in  1936.  In  1937, 
however,  there  was  a  marked  decline,  the  quantity  imported  falling  to  15,745 
cwts.  This  reduction  is  attributed  to  the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed  since 
about  the  beginning  of  1937.  United  States  hides  have  been  in  small  demand 
for  even  a  longer  period. 

GENERAL  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

The  trade  in  domestic  and  imported  hides,  while  it  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  reduced  activity  in  the  leather  industries  generally,  has  remained  steady 
but  quiet.  The  reported  existence  of  fairly  good  stocks  of  leather  in  tanners' 
hands,  however,  renders  the  immediate  outlook  uncertain,  and  buyers  are  not 
inclined  to  make  large  forward  commitments. 

IRELAND'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN   1937 1 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  10,  1938. — The  value  of  Ireland's  total  external  trade  in  1937 
was  £66,984,000  as  against  £62,427,000  in  1936,  continuing  the  recovery  from 
the  lowest  figure  in  recent  years  of  £54,810,000  in  1933.  The  trade  figures  are 
nevertheless  still  far  below  the  totals  for  the  pre-depression  years  1925  to  1930, 
when  the  values  ranged  annually  between  £101,000,000  and  £108,000,000. 

The  value  of  imports  from  all  countries  totalled  £44,126,000  as  against 
£39,913,000  in  1936,  and  exports  to  all  countries  £22,241,000  in  1937  as  against 
£21,980,000.    Ireland's  imports  are  therefore  approximately  double  her  exports. 

Balance  of  Trade 

The  resulting  adverse  balance  of  visible  trade,  amounting  to  £21,269,000 
in  1937,  was  appreciably  higher  than  in  1936  when  it  stood  at  £17,398,000,  and 
considerably  higher  than  in  any  recent  year  with  the  exception  of  1934,  when 
it  reached  £21,197,000. 

Ireland  is  probably  the  largest  creditor  nation  in  the  world  on  a  per  capita 
basis:  estimates  place  her  total  external  investments  at  between  £250,000,000 
and  £300,000,000  and  the  gross  income  from  them  in  1936  at  nearly  £14,000,000. 
Moreover,  they  are  held  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  equities 
quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  since  there  has  been  no  divergence 
at  any  time  from  parity  as  between  the  Irish  pound  and  the  British  pound, 
there  has  been  no  loss  owing  to  currency  depreciation. 


1  Tins  report  does  not  include  "Northern  Ireland";  it  refers  only  to  the  territory  formerly 
known  as  the  Irish  Free  State. 
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Trade  with  Great  Britain 

The  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  alone  in  1937  totalled  £21,477,000 
as  against  £20,704,000  in  1936,  while  exports  to  that  market  totalled  £18,- 
068,000  as  against  £17,904,000  in  1936.  The  fact  that  these  figures  for  the 
year  under  review  do  not  include  the  trade  passing  through  Northern  Ireland 
and  yet  constitute  nearly  50  per  cent  of  Ireland's  total  imports  and  roughly 
81  per  cent  of  her  total  exports,  emphasizes  once  more  'the  country's  close 
economic  ties  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Trade  with  Northern  Ireland 

The  value  of  imports  from  Northern  Ireland  totalled  £597,000  in  1937  as 
against  £549,000  in  1936,  while  that  of  exports  totalled  £2,089,000  as  against 
£2,211,000.  Much  of  this  trade,  however,  consists  of  transit  trade  with  Great 
Britain  or  other  countries. 

Trade  with  Other  Countries 

Trade  with  all  countries,  apart  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
increased  with  respect  to  both  imports  and  exports.  The  former  totalled 
£21,652,000  in  value  as  against  £18,251,000  in  1936,  while  the  latter  was  valued 
at  £2,084,000  as  against  £1,865,000.  It  will  be  noted  that,  while  Ireland's 
imports  from  "  other  countries  "  are  roughly  equal  to  those  from  Great  Britain 
alone,  her  exports  to  the  British  market  are  nearly  nine  times  as  great  as  her 
exports  to  all  other  markets  combined,  excluding  Northern  Ireland. 

The  following  table  shows  Ireland's  foreign  trade  with  the  thirty  principal 
countries  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936.  The  countries  are  given  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  in  Ireland's  import  trade  in  1937: — 

Ireland's  Imports  and  Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

Imports  Exports 


1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

39,913,000 

44,126,000 

21,980,000 

22,241,000 

20,704,000 

21,477,000 

17,904,000 

18,068,000 

3,080,000 

2,904,000 

274,000 

238,000 

1,152,000 

2,260,000 

4,600 

66,000 

1,(608,000 

1,906,000 

46,000 

50,000 

1,272,000 

1,786,000 

47,000 

46,000 

1,700.000 

1,702,000 

11,000 

9,000 

1,379,000 

1,433,000 

609,000 

834,000 

1,155,000 

1,243,000 

246,000 

203,000 

462,000 

670.000 

24,000 

549,000 

597,000 

2,211,000 

2,090,000 

466,000 

556,000 

23,000 

26,000 

488,000 

533,000 

93,000 

99,000 

408,000' 

517,000 

200 

1,000 

Netherlands  East  Indies  . . 

396,000 

494.000 

2,900 

1,500 

Netherlands  West  Indies.  .  . . 

387,000 

442,000 

400 

400 

460.000 

435.000 

46,000 

30,000 

354,000 

281,000 

2,500 

7,200 

168,000 

367,000 

23,000 

17,000 

191,000 

342,000 

400 

600 

Poland  (including  Dantzig)  . . 

203,000 

259,000 

3,700 

16,000 

284,000 

254,000 

27,000 

44,000 

299,000 

253,000 

28,000 

24,000 

Italy  

89,000 

171,000 

800 

1,300 

220.000 

152.000 

3,400 

8,700 

British  West  Indies  

90,000 

141,000 

23,000 

28,000 

99,000 

130,000 

5.400 

3,300 

45.000 

127,000 

4,900 

5.900 

84,000 

126.000 

30,000 

41,000 

99,000 

122,000 

100 

108,000 

117.000 

400 

200 
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Trade  with  Canada 

Ireland's  imports  from  Canada  in  1937  were  valued  at  £1,906,000  as 
against  £1,608,000  in  1936,  while  her  exports  to  Canada  totalled  £50,100  in 
1937  as  against  £45,800  in  1936.  It  will  be  noted  that  Ireland  purchases  over 
35  times  as  much  from  Canada  as  she  sells  to  the  Dominion. 

Canada  ranks  fourth  among  Ireland's  suppliers,  following  Great  Britain 
(£21,477,251) ;  the  United  States  (£2,904,312) ;  and  Argentina  (£2,259,608)  in 
that  order.  The  Dominion's  share  of  the  import  trade  rose  in  1937  to  4-3  per 
cent  from  4  per  cent  in  1936.  Imports  from  Canada  have  shown  a  steady- 
increase  since  1931,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  giving  their  value 
in  each  of  the  past  seven  years:  1931,  £718,000;  1932,  £802,000;  1933,  £1,062,- 
000;  1934,  £1,095,000;  1935,  £1,219,000;  1936,  £1,608,000;  1937,  £1,906,000. 

Ireland's  chief  imports  from  Canada 

The  values  of  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1937  were  as  follows, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  with  figures  within  parentheses  for  1936: — 

Wheat,  £1,460,000  (£1,188,000) ;  newsprint,  £114,700  (£92,400) ;  sawn  softwood,  £106,800 
(£48,800);  agricultural  machinery,  £31,000  (£30,700);  electrical  cookers  and  other  electrical 
apparatus  except  vacuum  cleaners,  £29,500  (£28,400) ;  counter  machinery,  £12,700  (£11,600) ; 
cardboard,  £12.500  (£8,600);  photographic  plates  and  film,  £12,400  (£12,900);  flour,  £9,600 
(£10,500) ;  fresh  apples,  £8.800  (£12,500) ;  medicines,  £7,600  (£7,100) ;  dressed  skins  and  furs, 
£6,200  (£18,400) ;  silk  hosiery,  £6,300  (£5.300) ;  leather  of  all  kinds,  £5,400  (£5,200) ;  seeds, 
£4,900  (£6,800);  tinned  fish,  £4,600  (£3.700);  plywood,  £3,600  (£870);  fruit  pulp  juice,  £3,500 
(£2,200);  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  £2,800  (£5,900)  ;  implements  and  tools,  £2.800  (not  avail- 
able) ;  cellulose  wrapping  paper,  £2.400  (not  available) ;  spark  plugs,  £2,100  (£3,200) ;  elec- 
tric vacuum  cleaners,  £2,100  (£12,500) ;  fibre  sheets  and  slabs,  £1,200  (not  available) ;  rubber 
toys,  £1,000  (£600). 

Import  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  Ireland's  total  imports  from  all  countries  accord- 
ing to  principal  commodity  groups  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936: — 


1036  1937 

£1,000  £1,000 

Total  imports   39,913  44,126 

Live  animals   645  806 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   10,615  12,209 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   390  494 

Cereals  and  feeding  stuffs   4,656  6,268 

Fruit  and  vegetables   1,340  1,335 

Miscellaneous  articles  of  food   2,338  2,633 

Drink   822  858 

Tobacco   1,069  622 

Other  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  . .   . .  28,296  30,173 
Non-metalliferous  mine  and  quarry  products  and 

manufactures   4,498  4,858 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  (exclud- 
ing cutlery  and  machinery)   2,018  2,242 

Non-ferrous  ores,  metals  and  manufactures  thereof  550  659 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and  instruments.  .  537  538 

Machinery  and  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  . .  2,851  3,156 
Vehicles  (including  locomotives,  ships,  aeroplanes 

and  parts)   2,061  2,442 

Wood  and  timber  and  manufactures  thereof  .  .  . .  1,378  1,838 

Textiles  (except  apparel)   4,572  4,775 

Apparel   1,686  1,141 

Hides,  skins,  leather  and  manufactures  thereof 

(except  apparel)   4,572  4,775 

Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures  (except  apparel)  287  314 

Paper  and  cardboard,  etc   1,310  1,406 

Oil  seeds,  oils,  fats,  etc.,  and  manufactures   thereof  1,763  2,249 

Fertilizers   461  513 

Chemicals,  drugs,  perfumery,  dyes  and  colours  . .  1,000  1,138 

Miscellaneous  articles,  raw  and  manufactured..  ..  2,194  2,048 
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IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES 

Comments  on  the  more  important  items  or  groups  of  items  making  up 
Ireland's  import  trade  in  1937,  with  brief  notes  on  Canada's  participation,  are 
given  hereunder.  Detailed  figures  are  shown  covering  the  majority  of  the  com- 
modities imported  from  Canada  in  1937,  although  corresponding  figures  for  1936, 
as  well  as  total  imports,  are  in  many  cases  not  available.  Round  figures  are 
used  throughout: — 

Live  Animals.— Total  imports,  £806,000  in  1937  (£645,000  in  1936).  The  only  imports 
from  Canada  were  "other  animals,"  £39  (nil). 

Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin.— Fish,  fresh  and  frozen,  135,000  cwts.  at  £202,300  (126,300 
cwts.  at  £208,000) :  from  Canada,  125  cwts.  at  £610. 

Fish,  Preserved  (chiefly  tinned,  but  including  kippered  and  smoked). — 37,300  cwts.  at 
£104,400  (31,300  cwts.  at  £86,000):  from  Canada,,  725  cwts.  at  £4,900  (940  cwts.  at  £3,700). 

Cereals  and  Feeding  Stuffs.— Total  imports  of  wheat,  6,488,000  cwts.  or  12,110,000  bushels 
at  £3,500,000  (8,025,000  cwts.  or  15,000,000  bushels  at  £3,036,000):  from  Canada,  2,529,000 
cwts.  or  4,721,000  bushels  at  £1,460,000,  a  new  high  value  record  (2,979,000  cwts.  or  5,561,000 
bushels  at  £1,188,400).  Wheat  flour,  117,300  cwts.  at  £82,900  (139,400  cwts.  at  £74,800):  from 
Canada,  11,700  cwts.  at  £9,600  (18.450  cwts.  at  £10,500).  No  imports  of  commercial  significance 
from  Canada  are  shown  for  other  cereals. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— -Total  imports  of  fresh  apples.  129,400  cwts.  at  £147,700  (133,200 
cwts.  at  £162,200) :  from  Canada,  7,800  cwts.  at  £8,800  (11,110  cwts.  at  £12,500).  Total  imports 
of  fresh  pears,  27,600  cwts.  at  £47.300  (33,400  cwts.  at  £55,100) :  from  Canada,  620  cwts.  at 
£1,020  (not  available).  Total  imports  of  fruit  pulp  and  juices,  17,100  cwts.  at  £27,300  (20,000 
cwts.  at  £29,700) :  from  Canada,  2,500  cwts.  at  £3,500  (1,750  cwts.  at  £2,200). 

Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Food.— -Total,  £2,633,000  (£2,338,000):  from  Canada,  £2,200 
(£5,000),  mainly  sauces. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. — Total  unavailable;  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to 
£1,650  in  1937,  made  up  of  small  quantities  of  iron  pipes,  barbed  wire,  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
and  nails. 

Non-ferrous  Ores,  Metals  and  Manufactures  Thereof. — Total  unavailable;  imports  from 
Canada  were  valued  at  £1.500  in  1937,  consisting  of  brass  couplings  (£155),  brass  screw-down 
valves  and  cocks  (£115),  brass  manufactures  n.o.p.  (£655),  and  pig  lead  (£512). 

Cutlery,  Harwware,  Implements,  and  Instruments. — Total  imports,  £537,600  (£537,000) : 
from  Canada,  £16,000  (unavailable),  consisting  of  hoes,  rakes,  and  hay  forks  (£860);  car- 
penters' and  engineers'  tools  (£825) ;  implements,  tools,  and  parts  n.o.p.  (£1,125) ;  and  photo- 
graphic plates  and  films  (£12,400). 

Machinery  and  Electrical  Goods. — Total  imports,,  £3,156,000  (£2,851,000) :  from  Canada, 
£83,400  (unavailable),  made  up  of  agricultural  machinery  and  parts,  £31,000  (£30,700); 
counter  machinery,  £12,700  (£11,600);  typewriters  and  parts,  £2,400;  electric  vacuum 
cleaners,  £2,100  (£12,500) ;  and  electric  cookers  and  other  electrical  apparatus,  £29,500 
(£28,400). 

Vehicles  and  Parts  Thereof .—Total  imports,  £2,442,000  (£2,061,000) :  from  Canada,  £2,100 
(£3,200),  mainly  spark  plugs. 

Wood  and  Timber  and  Manufactures  Thereof .—Total  imports,  £1,838,000  (£1,378,000). 
The  principal  categories  under  this  classification  imported  in  1937,,  with  figures  for  Canada 
within  parentheses,  are  as  follows:  sawn  hardwood,  426,600  cu.  ft.  at  £95,300  (40,500  cu.  ft. 
at  £7,000) ;  sawn  softwood  boards  not  exceeding  1  inch  in  minimum  thickness,  60,700  loads 
at  £287,000  (95  loads  at  £990) ;  sawn  softwood,  deals,  planks,  and  boards,,  n.o.p.,  172.500  loads 
at  £831,200  (18,900  loads  at  £93,000);  sawn  softwood,  other  sorts,  9,200  loads  at  £51,500 
(1,990  loads  at  £12.500) ;  flooring,  560  loads  at  £9,500  (35  loads  at  £330) ;  tool  handles, 
£10,600  (£200);  plywood,  £78,800  (£3.600);  other  manufactures  or  prepared  wood,  £78,200 
(£2,250). 

Apparel— Total  imports,  £1,141,000  (£1,686,000).  Imports  from  Canada  at  £10,558 
(unavailable)  consisted  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  stockings,  3,650  doz.  pairs  at  £5,800;  boots 
of  rubber,  450  doz.  pairs  at  £2,400;  women's  leather  shoes,  31  doz.  pairs  at  £322;  rubber-soled 
shoes,  220  doz.  pairs  at  £370;  and  leather  gloves,  75  doz.  pairs  at  £155. 

Hides,  Skins,  Leather  and  Manufactures  Thereof  (except  Apparel). — Total  imports, 
£858,000  (£1,039,000) :  from  Canada,  £11,500  (unavailable),  made  up  of  skins  and  furs,  dressed, 
8.900  pieces  at  £6,200  (£18,400);  upper  leather,  29  cwts.  at  £1,050;  and  manufactures  of 
leather,  £1,870. 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Manufactures  (except  Apparel). — Total  imports,  £314.000  (£287,000): 
from  Canada,  £2,000  (unavailable),  made  up  of  rubber  in  sheets,  threads,  etc.,  £65;  piping 
and  tubing,  £66;  floor  covering,  £170;   rubber  toys,  £1,040  (£600);   rubber  soles  for  boots 
and  shoes,  8,100  pieces  at  £250;  and  manufactures  of  rubber  n.o.p.,  £300. 
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Paper  and  Cardboard,  etc. — Total  imports,  £1,406,300  (£1,310,000).  Included  under  this 
classification  were  newsprint,  513,800  cwts.  at  £236,000  (468,000  cwts.  at  £191,500),  of  which 
Canada  supplied  269,000  cwts.  at  £114.700  (229,000  cwts.  at  £92,400) ;  wall  and  ceiling  paper, 
9,800  cwts.  at  £34,800  (25,600  cwts.  at  £71,400),  of  which  Canada  supplied  34  cwts.  at  £210; 
cellulose  wrapping  paper,  etc.,  2,200  cwts.  at  £18,600  (1,700  cwts.  at  £19,100),  Canada  supply- 
ing 218  cwts.  at  £2,400;  and  cardboard,  etc.,  n.o.p.,  359,800  cwts.  at  £252,200  (299,000  cwts. 
at  £213,700),  Canada  supplying  18,500  cwts.  at  £12,500  (£8,600).  A  number  of  other  paper 
items  are  imported  from  Canada  in  small  quantities  but  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  develop- 
ment of  the  Irish  market. 

For  several  years  Canada  has  been  the  largest  supplier  of  newsprint,  and  the  progress 
made  since  1934  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  of  total  imports  in  each  of  the  past  four 
years,  with  imports  from  Canada  in  parentheses) :  1934,  312,000  cwts.  (117,000  cwts.) ;  1935, 
422,000  cwts.  (213,200  cwts.);  1936,  468,000  cwts.  (229,000  cwts.);  1937,  513,800  cwts.  (269,000 
cwts.).  These  figures  indicate  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland's  newsprint 
consumption.  Imports  henceforth  will  probably  increase  more  slowly  and  may  even  show 
slight  recessions  in  certain  years,  but  the  market  merits  the  interest  of  Canadian  newsprint 
producers. 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Perfumery,  Dyes  and  Colours. — Total  imports,  £1,138,200  (£1,090,300) : 
from  Canada,  £10,500  (unavailable),  of  which  £7,600  (£7,100)  or  practically  75  per  cent  con- 
sisted of  medicines.  Imports  of  Canadian  acetic  acid  amounted  to  430  cwts.  at  £770;  of 
calcium  carbide,  200  cwts.  at  £160;  iodine  and  iodides,  950  cwts.  at  £200;  toilet  creams,,  130 
cwts.  at  £130;  dyes  and  dyestuffs,  33  cwts.  at  £560;  and  ochre  and  earth  colours,  65  cwts. 
at  £90. 

Miscellaneous  Articles,  Raw  and  Manufactured. — The  principal  items  under  this  classifi- 
cation of  interest  to  Canada  are  as  follows:  wheat  seeds,  232,500  cwts.  at  £143,800  (335,900 
cwts.  at  £181,300),  of  which  Canada  did  not  supply  any;  flaxseed,  total  unavailable  but 
Canada  supplied  810  cwts.  at  £2,400;  clover  seed,  4.900  cwts.  at  £20,900  (6,100  cwts.  at 
£23,300),  Canada  supplying  500  cwts.  at  £2,000  in  1937.  The  Dominion  also  shared  in  the 
following  commodities  as  indicated:  boot  and  shoe  stiffeners,  £380;  boot  and  shoe  parts, 
other,  £327;  brushes,  household,  £33;  brushes,  parts,  £160;  buttons,  210  gross,  £16;  lamps 
and  lanterns,  not  electric,  £190;  printed  matter,  unmounted,  £840;  printed  matter,  other, 
£270;  sanitary  pads,  £170;  fibre  sheets  and  slabs,  22,000  sq.  yds.,  £1,230;  pencils,  £210; 
dolls,  740  pes.,  £140;  and  toys  and  games  (not  of  leather  or  rubber),  £330. 


Export  Trade 

Over  90  per  cent  of  Ireland's  exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Northern 
Ireland ;  all  other  markets,  including  the  various  Empire  countries,  take  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  her  exports,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1936  1937 

£1,000        PerCent  £1,000       Per  Cent 

Total  exports   21,980  100. 0  22,241  100.0 

Great  Britain   17,904  81.5  18,067  81.0 

Northern  Ireland   2.211  10.0  2,090  9.5 

All  other  countries   1,805  8.5  2,084  9.5 

An  unknown  but  considerable  portion  of  exports  to  Northern  Ireland  is 
transit  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


EXPORTS  BY  CHIEF  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Ireland's  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  in  1937  were  valued  at 
£15,393,000  and  were  nearly  equivalent  to  70  per  cent  of  all  exports;  porter,  beer, 
ale,  and  whisky,  valued  at  £3,398,000,  accounted  for  another  15  per  cent.  In 
1936,  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  were  valued  at  £15,179,000,  while 
whisky  and  other  drink  totalled  £3,669,000. 


CATTLE  EXPORTS 

Ireland's  exports  of  cattle  in  1937  were  as  follows  (figures  within  parentheses 
referring  to  1936) :  fat  cattle,  139,600  head  valued  at  £1,825,400  (156,700  at 
£1,800,700) ;  store  cattle,  502,500  at  £4,821,000  (497,500  at  £3,944,000) ;  milch 
cows  and  springers,  58,500  at  £798,000  (57,900  at  £702,900). 

Exports  of  other  live  animals  included  sheep  and  lambs,  311,400  at  £550,200 
(455,400  at  £649,500);  pigs,  42,300  at  £173,700  (117,200  at  £430,100);  horses, 
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12,000  at  £1,438,700  (13,375  at  £1,224,600) ;  poultry,  533,100  at  £95,600  (469,000 
at  £108,100) ;  greyhounds,  2,290  at  £45,100  (1,655  at  £28,200) ;  other  live  animals, 
£2,000  (£1,200). 

Exports  of  some  of  the  chief  products  under  the  heading  of  foodstuffs  of 
animal  origin  having  a  special  interest  for  Canada  were  as  follows  in  1937  (figures 
within  parentheses  referring  to  1936) :  bacon  and  hams,  532,000  cwts.  valued  at 
£1,704,000  (541,000  cwts.  at  £1,685,000) ;  salmon  and  trout,  10,500  cwts.  at 
£102,000  (22,600  cwts.  at  £184,000) ;  milk,  condensed  and  dried,  131,000  cwts. 
at  £167,600  (122,500  cwts.  at  £137,600) ;  butter,  380,000  cwts.  at  £1,589,400 
(518,200  cwts.  at  £1,917,100);  cheese,  16,700  cwts,  at  £47,100  (16,200  cwts.  at 
£41,100). 

OTHER  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS 

The  exports  of  other  important  commodities  in  1937  were  as  follows  (1936 
figures  within  parentheses) :  biscuits  for  human  consumption,  49,600  cwts.  valued 
at  £252,000  (67,500  cwts.  at  £284,500) ;  potatoes,  other  than  seed,  697,000  cwts.  at 
£142,300  (768,000  cwts.  at  £145,400) ;  seed  potatoes,  289,000  cwts.  at  £71,200 
(220,200  cwts.  at  £51,000) ;  porter,  beer  and  ale,  1,141,500  std.  brls.  at  £3,156,000 
(1,258,700  at  £3,464,000) ;  spirits  (Irish  whisky,  etc.),  280,400  pf.  gals,  at 
£231,700  (243,800  at  £190,000) ;  tractor  parts,  £3,600  (£3,800) ;  other  vehicles 
and  parts,  £12,400  (£8,000);  flax,  18,100  cwts.  at  £66,300  (19,400  cwts,  at 
£65,000) ;  wool,  124,200  centals  -at  £783,400  (174,800  centals  at  £693,200) ;  linen 
piece-goods,  1,485,000  sq.  yds.  at  £71,100  (1,704,000  sq.  yds.  at  £74,800) ;  piece- 
goods  of  linen  mixed  with  other  material,  114,900  sq.  yds.  at  £8,100  (223,000 
sq.  yds.  at  £9,800) ;  other  linen  manufactures,  £12,000  (£11,100) ;  woollen  and 
worsted  tissues,  371,500  sq.  yds.  at  £81,200  (427,900  sq.  yds.  at  £83,700) ;  linen 
handkerchiefs,  not  in  the  piece,  92,200  doz.  at  £14,400  (114,200  at  £18,100) ; 
knitted  gloves,  20,600  doz.  prs.  at  £15,800  (20,800  doz.  prs.  at  £16,500) ;  cattle 
hides,  119,800  cwts.  at  £322,200  (128,700  cwts.  at  £277,600);  sheep  and  lamb 
skins,  58,300  cwts.  at  £91,400  (61,600  cwts.  at  £77,500) ;  rabbit  skins,  3,790,000 
pieces  at  £61,800  (2,614,000  pieces  at  £44,100). 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  APPLE  MARKET 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  May  15,  1938. — Canadian  apple  sales  in  South  Africa  in  1937 
exceeded  those  in  1936,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  short  apple  crop 
in  the  Union.  Production  this  year  is  heavy  and  may  reach  record  figures.  Sta- 
tistics covering  exports  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that  so  far  they  are 
nearly  double  the  volume  in  1937.  The  carry-over  in  cold  storage  will  also  be 
correspondingly  large.  This  will,  naturally,  seriously  affect  the  imports  of  Cana- 
dian apples,  especially  as  a  modern  cold  storage  plant  is  now  in  full  operation, 
which  was  not  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the  keeping  quality 
of  apples,  which  now  have  to  be  washed  with  a  solution  to  take  off  the  arsenical 
spray.  It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  established  that  the  apples  are  affected 
by  this  process,  but  it  is  known  that  it  has  affected  the  keeping  quality  of  a 
certain  variety  of  pears. 

Types  Imported 

The  most  favoured  among  imported  apples  is  the  Jonathan.  The  Mcintosh 
enjoys  the  second  largest  sale,  but  there  is  little  indication  that  it  is  gaining  in 
favour.  The  Newtown,  however,  shows  signs  of  increasing  popularity,  and  could 
undoubtedly  be  made  attractive  with  more  intensive  sales  effort. 
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The  approved  method  of  packing  shows  no  change;  boxes  are  still  preferred. 
Shipments  have  been  received  in  kegs,  hampers,  and  barrels,  but  importers 
repeatedly  ask  for  the  box  pack. 

Letter  of  credit  is  still  recognized  as  the  most  suitable  method  of  payment, 
and  departure  from  this  method  in  certain  instances  has  had  an  unsettling  effect 
on  the  market.  Consignment  shipments  sooner  or  later  involve  an  exporter  in 
difficulties. 

Suggestions  for  Canadian  Exporters 

The  sale  of  Canadian  apples  in  South  Africa  during  the  past  three  years  has 
been  on  a  sound  basis  owing  to  two  outstanding  factors:  (1)  quotation  of  uniform 
price  by  exporters  through  local  representatives;  and  (2)  insistence  by  exporters 
that  local  representatives  sell  only  to  the  larger  accounts  and  refuse  to  take 
orders  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

Here  again  there  have  been  lapses,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  exporters,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  few  carload  orders,  should  insist  on 
their  agents  adhering  to  the  principle  of  selling  only  to  recognized  dealers.  All 
exporters  will  stand  to  gain  from  this  policy  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  Canadian  apple  exporters  to  South 
Africa: — 

(1)  Don't  sell  on  consignment. 

(2)  Don't  sell  to  any  but  recognized  apple  importers. 

(3)  Don't  sell  less  than  carload  orders. 

(4)  Don't  sell  under  any  other  condition  than  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit. 

(5)  Don't  pay  excessive  commission,  thus  permitting  an  agent  to  split  com- 
missions. 

(6)  Don't  sell  for  less  than  your  competitor. 

Present  quotations  on  local  apples  of  good  quality  range  from  $1.55  to  $1.70 
per  box.  This  price,  of  course,  will  firm  up  considerably  as  soon  as  the  apple 
season  comes  to  an  end  and  dealers  begin  to  draw  supplies  from  cold  storage. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1937 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  May  23,  1938. — Among  the  most  favourable  indices 
of  Trinidad's  economic  progress  in  1937  was  the  increase  over  1936  of  steamer 
clearances  in  Trinidad  ports.  A  total  of  1,803  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of 
5,035,243  entered  and  cleared  the  island  ports  as  compared  to  1,513  steamers 
and  4,615,788  tons  in  1936.  Most  of  the  clearances  were  by  regular  sailings  of 
vessels  from  Canada,  United  States,  South  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Europe. 

Sailing  vessels  and  open  boats,  which  still  play  an  important  part  in  inter- 
island  trade  and  in  traffic  with  the  Guianas  and  Venezuela,  totalled  1,513,  as 
compared  to  1,246  in  1936. 

These  indications  of  improved  activity  were  supported  by  an  $11,000,000 
increase  in  the  1937  total  trade  returns,  which  amounted  to  $69,537,809.  Imports, 
valued  at  $35,835,514,  were  31-8  per  cent  above  the  1936  figure,  and  exports, 
valued  at  $33,702,295,  showed  a  gain  of  12-5  per  cent. 

Chief  Items  of  Import 

The  value  of  Trinidad's  import  trade  moved  sharply  upwards  to  $35,835,514 
in  1937,  the  peak  point  since  1920,  and  $8,647,520  above  the  figure  for  1936. 
Slightly  more  than  66  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  consisted  of  manufactured 
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products,  25  per  cent  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  remainder  of  unmanufactured  products 
and  live  animals. 

The  outstanding  items  of  import  were: — 

Machinery,  pipes  and  fittings,  $7,667,877  ($4,329,166  in  1936);  metal  manufactures, 
$2,522,442  ($1,624,748);  flour,  $2,082,185  ($1,630,831);  carriages,  wagons,  and  parts,  $1,568,296 
($1,054,948);  cotton  piece-goods  $1,112,483  ($949,176)  ;  apparel,  $722,775  ($514,823);  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers,  $657,911  ($476,472) ;  cement,  $604,112  ($410,729) ;  condensed  milk,  $580,- 
489  ($555,932);  hardware,  $528,443  ($364,211);  fish,  other  than  canned,  $413,220  ($345,466). 
Reduction  in  imports  occurred  in  only  a  few  products,  the  main  ones  being  tonka  beans  to 
the  extent  of  $953,795;  raw  cocoa,  $56,257;  refractory  bricks,  $29,107;  jute  sacks,  $25,736; 
chemical  manufactures,  $22,408;  sugar-making  machinery,  $21,900;  crude  petroleum,  $18,521; 
motor  spirit,  $8,538;  canned  meats,  $6,503;  and  smoked  meats,  $5,966. 

Sources  of  Imports 

The  United  Kingdom  retained  its  position  as  the  chief  source  of  supply 
with  imports  valued  at  $12,886,789,  an  increase  of  $2,295,858  over  the  1936  figure, 
but  a  drop  in  the  percentage  of  total  imports  from  39-67  to  36*53  per  cent. 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  during  the  year, 
the  main  items  affected  being  condensed  milk  by  $221,450  and  flour  by  $136,707. 

Imports  of  manufactured  products  from  the  United  Kingdom  valued  at 
$11,411,074  showed  a  gain  of  $2,546,114  over  1936.   The  main  increases  were  in: 

Tubes  and  pipes,  $2,288,438  ($1,355,946  in  1936)  ;  electrical  machinery,  $217,222  ($60,591); 
cement,  $496,769  ($361,146) ;  hard  soap,  $232,553  (i$133,541) ;  boots  and  shoes,  $442,758  ($351,- 
152) ;  cotton  piece-goods,  coloured  and  printed,,  $761,021  ($657,679) ;  steel  angles,  shapes, 
etc.,  $279,663  ($119,809) ;  woollen  manufactures,  $191,046  ($116,101) ;  corrugated  iron  sheets, 
$200,769  ($134,544);  cycles,  $177,533  ($105,577);  mixed  wool  manufactures,  $121,476  ($68,- 
211);  railway  carriages  and  trucks,  $46,867  ($2,000);  motor  cars,  $139,471  ($95,743);  and 
electric  cables,  $73,064  ($32,607). 

A  recession  occurred  in  coal  and  coke  to  the  extent  of  $103,341 ;  oil  mining 
machinery,  $84,632;  mining  machinery  n.o.p.,  $73,222;  and  in  sugar-making 
machinery,  $29,690. 

The  most  important  feature  of  Trinidad's  trade  in  1937  was  the  increased 
value  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  which  was  about  double  that  for  1936  of 
$4,429,748  to  attain  a  record  total  of  $8,379,596,  or  23-75  per  cent  of  all  imports 
as  compared  to  16-59  per  cent  for  1936. 

There  were  substantial  increases  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of  such 
products  as  leaf  tobacco,  oilseed  cake,  manufactured  cereals,  and  to  a  less  extent, 
of  canned  salmon,  and  canned  and  dried  fruits,  but  the  main  increases  occurred 
in  manufactured  products  suitable  for  the  oilfields: — 

Tubes  and  pipes,  $1,309,427  ($481,156  in  1936) ;  general  machinery,  $1,032,502  ($456,645) ; 
oil-mining  machinery,  $409,891  ($299,096) ;  oil-refining  machinery  $516,470  ($133,640) ;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  $310,249  ($143,076) ;  corrugated  iron  sheets,  $58,651  ($2  710) ;  artisans' 
tools,  $83^07  ($32,649) ;  electrical  machinery,  $94,719  ($32,986) ;  implements  and  tools, 
$108,432  ($65,112);  electrical  goods  n.o.p.,  $98,689  ($50,214);  coke,  $35,774  ($43).  Other 
semi-manufactured  products  which  showed  pronounced  gain  were :  coal,  $357,089  ($139,762) ; 
pitch  pine,  undressed,  $240,896  ($159,101) ;  pitch  pine,  dressed,  $256,781  ($176,857) ;  shooks 
and  staves,  $41,045  ($402);  mining  and  quarry  products,  $51,528  ($3,818). 

Trade  With  Canada 

The  value  of  imports  from  Canada  rose  by  over  $1,000,000  in  1937  to  attain 
a  total  of  $4,342,097  as  compared  to  $3,282,202  in  1936.  Considering  the  nature 
of  Canada's  trade  to  the  British  West  Indies,  which  consists  largely  of  foodstuffs, 
this  gain  was  very  satisfactory.  The  fact  that  Canada's  share  of  the  total  trade 
on  a  percentage  basis  moved  only  from  12-30  to  12-35  was  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  share  obtained  by  the  United  States  in  supplies  of  hardware  and 
machinery. 

Exports  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago  to  Canada  dropped  in  value  by 
$1,588,912,  due  mainly  to  decreased  shipments  of  sugar.   The  following  figures  of 
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Trinidad's  imports  from  and  exports  to  Canada  indicate  the  reduction  in  general 
trade  which  thus  resulted  but  which  provided  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  to 
Canada  of  $2,942,487  as  compared  to  $293,680  in  1936:— 


Trinidad's  Trade  with  Canada 


1935  1936  1937 

Imports  from  Canada   $2,503,958       $3,282,202  $4,342,097 

Exports  to  Canada   2,535,924        2,98'8,522  1,399,707 


Total   $5,039,882       $6,270,724  $5,741,704 


MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

There  were  few  reductions  in  the  various  products  imported  from  Canada, 
most  of  the  items  showing  a  moderate  increase.  Canada  shared  directly  in  the 
prevailing  oilfield  and  general  construction  boom  by  a  $48,648  increase  in  oil 
refining  machinery;  iron  and  steel  rods,  $45,510;  cement,  $30,505;  wire  and 
staples,  $31,798;  and  Douglas  fir,  $118,757. 

Other  manufactured  items  which  made  important  gains  were  motor  cars, 
$92,981;  railway  carriages  and  cars,  $42,854;  motor  chassis,  $43,367.  Rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  with  an  increase  of  $39,524,  showed  the  most  important  gain  in 
items  of  wearing  apparel.  There  were  a  number  of  lesser  gains  in  shirts,  under- 
garments, and  leather  slippers,  but  competition  from  low-priced  garments 
imported  from  Hongkong  restricted  the  sale  of  higher  priced  Canadian  products. 


WHEAT 

In  foodstuffs,  the  Canadian  wheat  shortage  last  year  was  reflected  in  a 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  Canadian  flour  imports,  which  declined  from  394,418 
cwts.  in  1936  to  351,656  cwts.,  although  the  value  increased  by  $136,707  to  reach 
a  total  of  $1,290,023  for  1937.  High  Canadian  prices  permitted  a  heavy  increase 
in  the  imports  of  bleached  Australian  counter  flour,  which  was  consigned  to  this 
market  in  such  quantities  that  trading  conditions  became  erratic.  Imports  from 
Australia  increased  by  118,241  cwts.  or  $404,201. 


POTATOES 

With  low  prices  prevailing  for  Canadian  potatoes,  Canadian  exporters  dom- 
inated the  Trinidad  market  and  increased  their  sales  from  $91,631  (49,085  cwts.) 
to  $122,808  (66,999  cwts.).  For  a  time,  Canadian  shippers  in  the  Maritimes 
endeavoured  to  stabilize  prices,  but  the  numerous  Canadian  sources  from  which 
potatoes  could  be  obtained  prevented  a  fully  effective  result. 


CODFISH 

A  similar  effort  on  the  part  of  Nova  Scotia  codfish  shippers  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  the  quantity  imported  into  the  market  in  1937  increased  by  4,113 
cwts.  ($59,286).  The  active  co-operation  of  Nova  Scotian  shippers  in  a  carefully 
managed  quota  system  has  proved  that  the  prevalence  of  price  cutting,  rebates, 
and  claims  which  previously  marred  this  trade,  can  be  largely  avoided. 

CHEESE 

Canadian  cheese  in  Daisy  Rounds  has  established  its  place  in  the  market, 
and  as  long  as  Canadian  prices  remain  low  enough  to  permit  of  its  inclusion  as 
an  item  in  the  native  diet,  sales  are  likely  to  remain  steady.  Last  year  there 
was  a  $27,816  increase  in  imports  from  Canada. 
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OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Canned  fish,  condensed  milk,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  all  showed 
encouraging  gains.  Beer,  which  is  a  comparatively  new  Canadian  product  on 
this  market,  more  than  doubled  its  sales  last  year,  imports  increasing  from  224 
barrels  of  36  gallons  ($7,895)  to  548  barrels  ($17,771). 

Details  of  Imports 

Following  are  details  of  the  imports  in  1937  of  the  products  mentioned  above 
and  of  other  items  obtained  from  Canada,  in  order  of  their  importance  by  value, 
figures  for  1936  being  shown  within  parentheses: — 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour.— Total,  597,196  cwt.,  $2,082,185  (617,398  cwt.,  $1,630,831  in 
1936):  Australia,  $456,943;  United  Kingdom,  $331,520;  Canada,,  $1,290,023  ($1,108,449  in 
1936). 

Motor  Cars,  not  exceeding  3,000  Pounds  in  Weight.— Total  number  663,  $436,397  (482, 
$296,419):  United  Kingdom,  $139,471 ;  Canada,  $274,724  ($181,743). 

Cured  and  Salted  Codfish.— Total,  49,885  cwt.,  $354,769  (51,302  cwt.,  $300,099):  New- 
foundland, $67,964;  Canada,  $272,146  ($212,860). 

Douglas  Fir  (Undressed).— $176,796  ($86,720).   All  from  Canada. 

Douglas  Fir  (Dressed).— $65,016  ($36,335).  All  from  Canada. 

Motor  Chassis.— Total  number  280,  $196,601  (200,  $135,975):  United  Kingdom,  $52,830; 
Canada,  $127,233  ($88,886). 

Potatoes.— Total,  86,387  cwt.,  $153,405  (72,326  cwt.,  $132,004):  Netherlands,  $19,231; 
Canada,  $122,808  ($91,631). 

Cheese.— Total,  6,449  cwt.,  $123,797  (5,345  cwt.,  $91,643) :  New  Zealand,  $12,647;  Nether- 
lands, $7,771;  Canada,  $96,475  ($68,659). 

Canned  Fish.— -Total,  8,699  cwt.,  $116,926  (6,332  cwt.,.  $88,210) :  United  States,  $25,484; 
Canada,  $77,132  ($59,014). 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes.— ■Total.  38,552  dozen  pairs,  $159,115  (24,544  dozen  pairs,  $90,- 
343):  Hongkong,  $34,632;  Canada,  $71,729  ($32,205). 

Oats.— Total,  40,182  cwt.,  $96,242  (41,973  cwt.,  $69,876):  Netherlands,  $19,129;  United 
Kingdom,  $16,449;   Canada,  $60,601  ($52,154). 

Tubes,  Pipes,  and  Fittings  (up  to  6-Inch  Diameter).— -Total,  15,786  tons,  $2,208,690  (10,742 
tons,  $1,289,484) ;  United  States,  $975,502;  United  Kingdom,  $961,096;  Germany,  $139,416; 
Canada,  $58,440  ($68,294). 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  Bars  and  Rods. — Total,  2,871  tons,  $194,606  (1,793  tons, 
$96,185):  United  Kingdom,  $68,281;  Germany,  50,671;  Canada,  $52,868  ($7,358). 

Cement.— Total,  43.280  tons,  $604,112  (31,709  tons,  $410,729):  United  Kingdom,  $496,769; 
Germany,  $28,325;  Canada,  $52,287  ($21,782). 

Oil-refining  Machinery  .—Total,  1,363  tons,  $583,464  (455  tons,  $160,581) :  United  States, 
$516,470;  Canada,  $50,838  ($2,190). 

Motor  Cars  (exceeding  3,000  Pounds  in  Weight).— Total  number,  118,  $116,380  (118, 
$100,679):  United  States,  $24,864;  Canada,  $74,918  ($73,372). 

Motor  Tires,  Outer  Cowers.— Total  number,  11,587,  $125,870  (9,821,  $109,616):  United 
Kingdom,  $39,310;  Canada,  $68,035  ($52,158). 

Paper  (Printing).— Total,  17,253  cwt.,  $50,315  (18,378  cwt.,  $45,248):  Canada,  $43,383 
($41,299). 

Railway  Carriages,  Trucks,  etc.— Total  number,  284,  $135,672  (52,  $20,183) :  United 
Kingdom,  $46,867;  Belgium,  $43,100;  United  States,  $2,851;  Canada,  $42,854  (nil). 

Shooks,  Staves,  and  Headings  (other  than  Oak).— Total,  $107,488  ($102,590):  United 
States,  $64,965;  Canada,  $41,884  ($50,370). 

Wire  Nails  and  Staples.— Total,  952  tons,  $53,558  (467  tons,  $26,122) :  Canada,  $41,091 
($19,293). 

Lorries  and  Vans.— Total  number,  114,  $73,097  (108,  $75,608):  United  States,  $14,568; 
Canada,  $40,014  ($33,301). 

Pickled  and  Salted  Pork.— Total,  14.103  cwt.,  $139,133  (12,639  cwt.,  $120,265):  United 
States,  $40,547;  Argentina,  $40,189;  Brazil,  $18,761 ;  Canada,  $39,026  ($25,253). 

Cedar  (Dressed).— -Total,  $38,312  ($29,864).    All  from  Canada. 

Lubricating  Oil.— Total,  352,368  gals.,  $167,202  (337,199  gals.,  $163,621) :  United  Kingdom, 
$78,376;  United  States,  $44,326;  Canada,  $36,141  ($30,370). 
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Cured  and  Salted  Fish  (Other  than  Cod),- Total.  7,462  cwt.,  $48,850  (5,343  cwt.,  $34,316) : 
Canada,  $34,146  ($25,520). 

Woods,  Undressed  (Other  than  Cedar  and  Douglas  Fir).— Total,  $31,444  ($15,643).  All 
from  Canada. 

Undergarments,  Men's  Shirts,— -Total,  $245,466  ($172,151):  Hongkong,  $179,134;  United 
Kingdom,  $28,176;  Canada,  $29,267  ($23,922). 

Paints  (Prepared).— -Total,  6,150  cwt.,  $93,382  (4,605  cwt.,  $61,889):  United  Kingdom, 
$48,708;  United  States,  $14,595;  Canada,  $25,689  ($10,439). 

Metal  Furniture  and  Parts.— -Total,  449  tons,  $131,291  (293  tons,  $93,446):  United  King- 
dom, $48,696;  United  States,  $53,365;  Canada,  $23,086  ($25,887). 

Milk,  Condensed  (Containing  not  less  than  9  Per  Cent  Butter  Fat).— Total,  75,600  cwt., 
$579,645  (66,991  cwt.,  $555,388):  Netherlands,  $442,622;  United  Kingdom,  $77,571;  Canada, 
$24,151  ($11,568). 

Hosiery  (Silk).— Total,  4,799  dozen  pairs,  $25,754  (4,063  dozen  pairs,  $23,813)  :  Canada, 
$23,818  ($22,163). 

Manufactured  Cereals  N.O.P.— Total.  5,670  cwt.,  $60,405  (3,962  cwt.,  $40,742):  United 
States,  $31,895;  Canada,  $22,451  ($21,045). 

Proprietary  Medicines  N.O.P. — Total,  $150,325  ($119,763):  United  Kingdom,  $64,375; 
United  States,  $45,920;  Canada,  $22,119  ($18,415). 

Paper  Bags.— Total,  9,637  cwt.,  $62,946  (7,250  cwt.,  $41,060):  United  States,  $26,705; 
Canada,  $22,003  ($10,191). 

Angles,  Shapes,  Sections,  Girders,  Beams  (Steel).— Total,  4,320  tons  ($493,887  (2,536  tons, 
$240,578):  United  Kingdom,  $279,663;  United  States,  $170,522;  Canada,  $21,421  ($27,927). 

Preparations  and  Provisions  jor  Use  as  Food  N.O.P.— Total,  $125,145  ($94,933) :  United 
Kingdom,  $70,289;   United  States,  $17,392;   Canada,  $20,315  ($15,338). 

Paper  Manufactures  N.O.P.— Total,  5,954  cwts.,  $110,213  (4,899  cwt.,  $83,540):  United 
Kingdom,  $61,648;   United  States,  $17,079;   Canada,  $18,030  ($9,823). 

Engine  Parts  N.O.P. — Total,  $129,164  ($94,151):  United  States,  $75,210;  United  King- 
dom, $34,510;  Canada,  $17,274  ($15,735). 

Fresh  Vegetables  (Other  than  Potatoes,  Onions,  and  Garlic).— Total,  31,891  cwt.,  $61,498 
(37,404  cwt.,  $68,337):  Venezuela,  $23,255;  British  West  Indies,  $17,637;  Canada,  $13,897 
($13,538). 

Motor  Car  Parts.— Total,  $129,164  ($94,151):  United  States,  $75,210;  United  Kingdom, 
$34,510;  Canada,  $17,274  ($15,735). 

Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel  N. OP. —Total,  $646,432  ($589,740) :  United  States,  $310,- 
249);  United  Kingdom,  $272,621;  Netherlands,  $21,574;  Canada,  $17,230  ($28,127). 

Calcium  Carbide.— -Total,  4,544  cwt.,  $23,003  (3,561  cwt.,  $17,532):  Canada,  $17,046 
($13,007). 

Packing  and  Wrapping  Paper.— Total,  18,730  cwt.,  $99,414  (11,871  cwt.,  $46,561):  Sweden, 
$27,990;  Denmark,  $23,729;  Canada,  $16,227  ($20,700). 

Beer.— Total,  3,315  bbls.  (36  gals.),  $107,254  (2,198  bbls.,  $69,983):  United  Kingdom 
$80,443;  Canada,  $17,771  ($7,895). 

Vegetables,  Canned  or  Preserved.— -Total,  2,771  cwt.,  $33,545  (2,036  cwt.,  $25,066) :  China, 
$5,153;  United  States,  $4,072;  Canada,  $13,669  ($9,533). 

Wooden  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Ware—  Total,  $86,955  ($63,601) :  Poland,  $30,750;  United 
Kingdom,  $14,191 ;  United  States,  $10,246 ;  Canada,  $13,438  ($9,979) . 

Toilet  Soap.— Total,  2,127  cwt.,  $49,343  (1,676  cwt.,  $37,807):  United  Kingdom,  $30,925; 
Canada,  $12,523  ($9,366). 

Commercial  Mixed  Feeds:  Grains.— Total,  230  tons,  $13,490  (168  tons,  $8,215):  Canada, 
$12,478  ($6,843). 

Fresh  Apples.— -Total,  3,641  cwt.,  $19,839  (3,008  cwt.,  $16,863) :  Canada,  $12,180  ($10,875) 

Goods  Manufactured  N.O.P. — -Total.  $180,974  ($131,385):  United  Kingdom,  $62,637 
Japan,  $30,716;  Germany,  $21,799;  Canada,  $12,099  ($11,125). 

Rubber  Manufactures  N.O.P.— Total,  $88,629  ($67,075):  United  Kingdom,  $24,529; 
United  States,  $44,481 ;  Canada,  $12,086  ($7,678) . 

Books  (Printed).— Total,  $151,847  ($118,490):  United  Kingdom,  $79,871;  United  States, 
$52,611;  Canada,  $10,864  ($5,355). 
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Imports  in  1937  from  Canada  into  Trinidad  of  items;  under  $10,000  in  value 
were  as  follows: — 

Total  Value 
Value  From  Canada 

Wire  netting,  fencing,  etc   $  31,864  $9,714 

Wearing  apparel   (women's  outer  garments)   70,816  9'646 

Toilet  preparations  and  cosmetics   88,135  9'821 

Undergarments   (men's  shorts  and  vests)   97,945  9,389 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   232,000  8,577 

Varnish  and  lacquer   29,931  8*546 

Locomotive  parts   26,880  8^041 

Hard  soap   240,256  7,693 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   233,701  7,590 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  n.o.p   194,024  7,504 

Canned  or  bottled  fruits   23,194  7,265 

Accumulators,  including  parts   16,113  7,287 

Mechanically  propelled  vehicles  n.o.p   39,266  7,111 

Unsweetened  biscuits   14,484  6,948 

Manufactures,  brass  and  copper  alloys   137,827  6,661 

Cornmeal   18,182  6,542 

Drugs  and  medicines  n.o.p   26,410  6,512 

Motor  tires  (inner  tubes)   13,364  6,503 

Wallboards   22,262  6,357 

Medicinal  oils   16,679  6,283 

Paper  and  stationery   103,018  6,162 

Shooks  and  staves  of  oak  (other  than  white  oak)  . .  . .  6,090  6,090 

Wire  and  wire  manufactures  n.o.p   100,761  6,034 

Enamels,  prepared   25,194  5,878 

Manufactures  of  wood  n.o.p   31,966  5,873 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers   497,620  5,787 

Medicinal  spirits   48,204  5,847 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1937 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Swedish  kroua  equals  approximately  SO. 25  Canadian;  one  metric  ton  equals 

2,204  pounds) 

Oslo,  May  15,  1938. — The  total  value  of  Sweden's  foreign  trade  rose  in 
1937  by  30  per  cent— from  3,146,900,000  kronor  in  1936  to  4,105,100,000  kronor. 
The  increase  is  attributed  partly  to  an  increased  volume  of  trade — the  largest 
ever  recorded — and  partly  to  a  sharp  rise  of  the  price  level  for  both  imports 
and  exports.  The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  trade  during  the  past 
three  years: — 

Excess  of 

Imports      Exports        Total  Imports 
In  Million  Kronor 

1935   1,476.3       1,297.4       2,773.7  178.9 

1936   1,632.7       1,514.2       3,146.9  118.5 

1937.   2,111.2       1,993.9       4,105.1  117.5 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that,  although  the  value  of  the 
total  trade  increased  by  nearly  1,000,000,000  kronor,  the  import  surplus  remained 
at  practically  the  same  level  as  for  the  previous  year. 

Imports 

While  complete  figures  are  not  available  regarding  Swedish  foreign  trade 
during  1937,  the  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  the  most  important 
products  during  the  past  two  years: — 

Maize,  unmilled  

Oats,  unmilled  

Wheat,  unmilled  

Coffee  

Sugar   

Cotton  


1936 

1937 

1,000  Kg. 

1,000  Kg. 

76,043 

188,021 

8,396 

34,641 

48,714 

50,360 

46,637 

47,312 

5,138 

6,491 

32,330 

34,219 
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1936 

1937 

1,000  Kg. 

1,000  Kg. 

17,017 

18,737 

1,000,539 

1,178,150 

120,517 

163,329 

120,863 

102,414 

7,694,145 

8,927,320 

174,024 

200,397 

40;975 

47,347 

Number 

Number 

12,327 

19,893 

Imports  into  Sweden — Concluded 


Hides,  undressed  

Mineral  oils  

Oil  cake  

Sodium  nitrate  and  calcium  nitrate  

Coal  and  coke  

Pig  iron  and  scrap  iron  . .  . .  

Copper,  unwrought  

Motor  cars  

With  the  exception  of  sodium  and  calcium  nitrates,  every  group  shows  an 
increased  volume  of  imports  during  1937  as  compared  to  the  previous  year. 
The  most  notable  increases  took  place  in  coal  and  coke,  maize,  oats,  mineral 
oils,  and  iron. 

Exports 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  export  in  1936  and 
1937:— 

Bacon  

Butter,  natural  

Cattle-hides,  undressed  

Timber,  total  

Unwrought  and  hewn  

Boards  and  battens,  sawn  but  unplaned  

Planed  boards   

Wood  pulp  (dry  weight),  total  

Mechanical  

Sulphite  

Sulphate  

Paper  and  cardboard,  total  

Newsprint  

Other  paper  and  cardboard  

Iron  ore   

Stone   

Matches  

Iron  and  steel,  total  

Pig  iron  

Malleable  iron  and  steel  

Ball  bearings  

Engines  (internal  combustion)  

Electric  machinery  

Separators   

Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus  

In  practically  all  items  of  export,  increases  were  registered  as  compared 
to  the  previous  year,  the  only  exceptions  being  undressed  cattle  hides  and 
planed  boards,  for  each  of  which  a  slight  reduction  was  recorded.  The  most 
noteworthy  increases  were  probably  in  wood-pulp,  and  iron  and  steel  products. 

Distribution  of  Trade 

As  shown  in  the  appended  table,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  Swedish  goods,  although,  as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  her  per- 
centage of  the  total  trade  has  shown  a  slight  decline — from  23-4  per  cent  in  1936 
to  22-6  per  cent  in  1937.  Germany  is  the  next  most  important  market  for 
Swedish  products,  followed  by  the  United  States.    In  each  case  percentage 


1936 

1937 

1,000  Kg. 

1,000  Kg. 

12,704 

13,609 

19,068 

23,535 

12,618 

11,370 

1,000  Ft.  B.M.  1,000  Ft.  B.M 

4,011 

4,234 

282 

514 

2,910 

2,988 

819 

732 

1,000  Kg. 

1,000  K«. 

2,279,558 

2,559,705 

314,574 

351,216 

1,160,312 

1,310,759 

804,672 

897,730 

605,913 

663,424 

180,140 

197,724 

425,773 

465,700 

11,198 

13,959 

1,000  Kronor 

1,000  Kronor 

8,933 

10,878 

1,000  Kg. 

1,000  Kg. 

15,870 

16,754 

230,236 

277,614 

112,850 

129,481 

117,386 

148,133 

1,000  Kronor 

1,000  Kronor 

35,035 

41,472 

9,561 

12,383 

22,357 

29,773 

16,129 

17,758 

6,562 

7,491 
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figures  show  a  decline  for  Germany  from  15-8  to  15  and  for  the  United  States 
from  12-4  to  11. 

The  neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Finland,  and  Denmark  were  the 
next  most  important  purchasers  of  Swedish  products,  Norway's  share  increas- 
ing from  6-7  to  7-1  per  cent  and  Finland's  from  4  to  4-3  per  cent.  Sales  to 
Denmark  fell  off  from  5-3  to  4  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  Sweden's  Foreign  Trade, 


Imports 

Exports 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

Million 

Per 

Per 

Million 

Per 

Per 

Kronor 

Cent 

Cent 

Kronor 

Cent 

Cent 

1,1  IV  .<0 

O'D  .  o 

68.9 

1  4Q7  Q 

1,4:17  1  .  a 

IK  9 

75.5 

9Q1  9 

la .  o 

13  6 

AKO  1 

99  R 

23 .4 

16 1  .  'O 

21 .8 

ou  /  .  o 

1  K  A 

15.8 

68  9 

3.3 

3  5 

79 . 5 

4.0 

5.3 

fid  8 

o  q 
o .  o 

3.7 

141  O 

14:1  .  U 

/  .  1 

6.7 

TTt1  a  n  of* 

63.9 

3.0 

3.2 

90.9 

4.6 

4.8 

74.6 

3.5 

3.9 

57.6 

2i9 

2.7 

Belgium                . . 

85.4 

4.0 

3.6 

72.5 

3.6 

3.1 

82.1 

3.9 

3.7 

39.0 

2.0 

1.4 

Italy  

25.9 

1.2 

0.5 

35.3 

1.8 

1.3 

22.8 

1.1 

1.4 

86.7 

4.3 

4.0 

7.4 

0.4 

0.9 

5.6 

0.3 

0.7 

Soviet  Russia  (in  Europe)  .  . 

12.0 

0.6 

1.2 

12.1 

0.6 

1.1 

26.4 

1.3 

1.3 

13.5 

0.7 

0.7 

52.8 

2.5 

2.1 

35.6 

1.8 

1.3 

25.5 

1.2 

1.1 

54.2 

2.7 

2.6 

126.5 

6.0 

5.9 

106.3 

5.3 

4.4 

17.8 

0.8 

1.0 

48.3 

2.4 

1.7 

31.7 

1.5 

1.7 

15.4 

0.8 

0.5 

25.4 

1.2 

1.1 

18.9 

0.9 

0.8 

524.6 

24.8 

23.0 

307.3 

15.4 

16.0 

297.2 

14.1 

13.0 

220.1 

11.0 

12.4 

66.9 

3.2 

2.3 

31.5 

1.6 

1.1 

38.0 

1.8 

1.9 

17.5 

0.9 

0.6 

24.3 

1.2 

1.1 

27.4 

1.4 

1.3 

Sweden's  purchases  from  Germany  were  valued  at  431,100,000  kronor  or 
20-4  per  cent  of  total  imports,  a  decrease  of  1-4  per  cent  as  compared  to  1936. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  297,200,000  kronor  or  14-1 
per  cent  of  the  total,  an  increase  of  1  •  1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year's  figure. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  in  third  position,  the  value  of  imports  from  that 
country  amounting  to  281,200,000  kronor  or  13-3  per  cent  of  the  total  trade; 
this  is  a  slight  decline  from  13-6  per  cent  in  1936.  Belgium,  Poland,  Holland, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Argentina,  and  France  are  each  credited  with  between  3  and 
4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Shipping 

The  ocean  freight  levels  were  unsteady  during  the  first  few  months  of  1937 
and  showed  some  tendency  to  fall  after  the  sharp  rise  in  the  autumn  of  1936. 
From  the  beginning  of  April,  however,  freight  rates  showed  a  steady  rise,  the 
peak  being  reached  in  September.  During  the  last  quarter  a  reaction  set  in, 
eliminating  not  only  the  increase  gained  in  1937  but  also  part  of  the  1936 
advance.  Taking  the  year  1913  as  equal  to  100,  the  general  index  was  at  a 
level  of  151  in  January,  1937,  reaching  a  peak  of  185  in  September.  Then  a 
sharp  decline  set  in,  which  continued  for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  brought 
the  index  down  to  132  as  the  year  came  to  a  close. 

The  Swedish  mercantile  fleet  was  well  occupied  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  practically  no  tonnage  was  laid  up  except  for  vessels  undergoing 
repair  or  classification  or  those  regularly  laid  up  for  the  winter. 
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NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1937 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  cubic  metre 
equals  35-33  cubic  feet;  one  florin  (fl.)  or  guilder  equals  approximately  $0.55 
at  present  rate  of  exchange.  Conversions  have  been  made  at  that  rate,  which 
has  prevailed  since  September  27,  1936,  though  from  January  to  September  26, 
1936,  one  florin  equalled  $0.68.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive, of  coin  and  bullion 
figures.] 

V 

Electric  Machinery  and  Appliances 
generators 

Imports  of  electric  dynamos  and  generators  into  the  Netherlands  in  1937 
amounted  to  918  tons  (fl.  1,218,000). 

Principal  supplies  came  from  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

MOTORS 

Imports  of  small  motors  (11  pounds  or  less)  advanced  in  1937  to  15,250  units 
(fl.160,000).  Germany  was  the  main  supplier,  with  12,827  units,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  each  supplying  over  900.  Imports  of  the  larger  heavier 
motors  (over  11  pounds)  amounted  to  33,634  units  (fl.l, 776,000) .  Belgium 
supplied  20,816;  Germany,  5,904;  and  the  United  States,  3,000  units. 

radios 

Local  producers  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market  both  for 
machines  and  parts.  Supplies  are  also  shipped  abroad,  and  the  industry  is  a 
large  and  important  one.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  of 
either  radios  or  parts  to  enter  this  market.  Foreign  supplies  are  principally  from 
Germany,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  domestic  producers. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Imports  of  vacuum  cleaners  amounted  to  24,741  units  ( fl. 948,000) .  Ger- 
many is  the  principal  source  of  supply  (fl.441,000),  followed  by  Sweden  (fl.277,- 
000) ,  Great  Britain  (fl.  123,000) ,  and  the  United  States  (fl.83,000) .  The  machines 
in  general  use  are  of  the  continental  type  and  quite  different  from  those  sold  in 
Canada. 

ELECTRIC  METERS 

Total  imports  of  electric  meters  amounted  to  315  tons  (fl. 1,200 ,000) .  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  are  the  main  sources  of  supply.  Some  small  imports  have 
come  from  Canada,  valued  in  1936  at  fl.2,195.  Details  for  1937  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

REFRIGERATORS 

Imports  of  electrical  refrigerators  for  household  use  amounted  to  3,291 
machines  (fl.424,000).  The  United  States  has  the  principal  share  of  this  trade, 
supplying  1,691  units  (fl.243,000) ;  Sweden  follows  with  1,231  units  (fl.131,000), 
and  Germany  supplied  312  machines  (fl. 40,000).  There  is  not  the  demand  in 
this  country  for  ice  refrigerators  that  there  is  in  Canada.  The  summers  are 
much  more  temperate,  and  consequently  the  eating  habits  of  the  people  do  not 
call  for  so  many  iced  dishes.  The  cost  of  electric  current  is  also  relatively  high. 
Active  advertising  campaigns  are  conducted  by  United  States  and  Swedish  firms, 
and  there  would  appear  to  be  little  opportunity  for  Canadian  companies  to  enter 
this  limited  market. 
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SEWING  MACHINES 

Principal  arrivals  are  of  the  hand-  or  foot-operated  type.  Imports  of  these 
in  1937  amounted  to  1,232  tons  (fl.1,691,000) .  Germany  is  the  principal  sup- 
plier with  658  tons  (fl.885,000) ,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  345  tons 
(fl.590,000). 

STOVES 

Electric  stoves  are  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country,  due  to  the 
comparative  high  cost  of  current.  Gas  stoves  are  usually  used  for  heating  and 
both  gas  and  electric  stoves  are  manufactured  locally.  Imports  of  electric  stoves 
are  confined  mainly  to  those  of  Swiss  and  German  manufacture.  Gas  stoves 
are  brought  in  principally  from  Germany,  some  of  the  well-known  German  firms 
having  large  branch  selling  organizations  and  depots  in  this  country.  Neither 
Canadian  gas  nor  electric  stoves  have  proved  to  be  competitive. 

ELECTRIC  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 

The  demand  for  electric  household  appliances  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  this 
country  as  in  either  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Those  sold  are  mostly  of 
domestic  origin. 

WASHING  MACHINES 

Total  arrivals  of  washing  machines,  wringers  and  parts  amounted  to  2,180 
tons  (fl.1,076,000).  Supplies  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Germany  (1,190  machines 
at  fl.566,000),  the  United  States,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  Some  shipments 
have  been  made  of  Canadian  machines,  but  the  total  quantity  is  not  large  (11 
tons  at  fl.6,013  in  1936).  Prospects  for  future  sales  developments  are  not  fav- 
ourable, due  to  the  relatively  high  cost  of  electric  power  as  compared  with  that 
of  hand  labour. 

Agricultural  Implements 

Heavy  harvesting  machinery  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  although 
there  is  some  production  of  the  smaller  agricultural  tools  for  tilling  purposes. 

HORSE  DRAWN  PLOUGHS  AND  HARROWS 

Imports  decreased  slightly,  from  14,625  units  in  1936  to  14,590  in  1937, 
although  the  value  increased  from  fl.433,000  to  fl.508,000.  Supplies,  which  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  Germany,  amounted  to  11,453  units  (fl.342,000) ,  with  smaller 
quantities  from  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  Total  imports  during  the  year  were 
14,590  units. 

SEEDERS 

Imports  of  seeders  increased  to  1,045  units  (fl. 165,000).  Germany  was  again 
the  principal  source  of  supply,  with  Czechoslovakia  in  second  place. 

TRACTOR  PLOUGHS 

Arrivals  of  ploughs  and  harrows  to  be  drawn  by  machinery  advanced  from 
193  to  363  units  and  values  from  fl.53,000  to  fl.  109,000.  Germany  shipped  138, 
the  United  States,  66;  Great  Britain,  42;  and  Switzerland,  31. 

BINDERS 

Total  arrivals  of  binders  decreased  from  1,145  in  1936  to  974  (fl.451,000) 
during  the  period  under  review.  Germany  is  again  the  main  source  of  these 
(799  machines),  with  smaller  arrivals  from  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 
Particulars  of  imports  from  Canada  are  not  specified  for  1937,  although  in  1936 
21  machines  (fl.10,718)  were  imported. 
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MOWERS 

Imports  of  mowers  increased  from  3,906  to  5,210  units  (fl.827,000).  Ger- 
many was  credited  with  3,876  machines  (fl.637,000) .  Sweden  is  next  with  820 
units  (fl.97,000) ,  followed  by  Russia  with  321  units  (fl.28,O0O) .  Smaller  supplies 
are  obtained  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

HAY  RAKES  AND  TEDDERS 

Total  arrivals  increased  to  2,022  units  (fl.220,000).  Germany  is  the  main 
source  of  supply  with  751  machines,  followed  by  Great  Britain  with  661,  France 
with  490,  and  Soviet  Russia  with  86  machines. 

THRESHERS 

Imports  of  threshers  decreased  from  the  1936  totals  of  644  units  (fl.422,000) 
to  485  machines  (fl.384,000) .  Germany  is  again  the  principal  source  of  supply 
(394)  followed  by  Austria  (38)  and  Hungary  (24) , 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

There  is  a  steady  market  in  this  country  for  agricultural  machines  and 
implements  of  all  kinds,  Canadian  suppliers,  however,  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
prevailing  competition  from  adjacent  countries,  principally  Germany,  and 
although  final  statistics  are  not  available  for  1937,  from  the  preliminary  returns 
it  would  appear  that  imports  from  Canada  are  less  than  in  the  previous  year 
— fl.24,000  as  compared  with  fl.27,000. 

Total  imports  of  agricultural  tools  amounted  to  1,399  tons  (fl.746,000) . 
Canada's  share  under  this  item  in  1936  was  5  tons  (fl.  1,929),  whereas  in  1937  it 
amounted  to  2-5  tons  (fl. 1,238). 

Office  Machinery 

Total  arrivals  of  typewriters  amounted  to  19,229  machines  (fl. 1,410,000)  as 
against  16,067  (fl. 899,000)  in  1936.  Chief  imports  are  obtained  from  the  United 
States  (8,995  machines),  Germany  (7,040)  and  Switzerland  (2,406). 

The  number  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  brought  in  was  2,678 
(fl.997,000) ,  principally  from  the  United  States,  while  book-keeping  machine 
imports  were  valued  at  fl.21 7,000,  also  principally  from  the  United  States.  Cash 
registers  are  imported  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  Products 
rubber  goods  other  than  tires  and  tubes 

Holland  is  a  fair  market  for  rubber  specialties  and  products,  as  there  is 
little  domestic  manufacturing  apart  from  that  by  one  large  plant.  Details  are 
not  yet  available  for  1937,  but  in  1936  Canada  was  credited  with  6  tons  (fl.5,596) 
of  vulcanized  rubber  goods  and  5  tons  (fl. 6,889)  of  miscellaneous  rubber  articles, 
also  ebonite  products  to  a  value  of  fl.  1,232. 

The  bulk  of  the  foregoing  are  rubber  household  goods  and  rubber  gloves,  the 
latter  for  both  household  and  surgeons'  use. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  Rotterdam  office  for  various  lines  of 
moulded  rubber  goods;  interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  furnish  par- 
ticulars of  all  their  lines,  together  with  prices. 

BRUSHES 

Arrivals  of  brashes  amounted  to  565  tons  (fl. 535,000) .  Imports  are  chiefly 
from  Germany,  Japan,  and  Belgium.  Canadian  brushes,  both  for  shaving  and 
painting,  while  superior  in  quality  are  too  high  in  price  to  meet  prevailing  com- 
petition. 
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TOYS 

Imports  of  toys  amounted  to  4,171  tons  (fl.2,740,000) .  Imports  came  chiefly 
from  Germany  and  Japan,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  United  States.  Some  shipments  have  been*  made  from  Canada  under  this 
item,  but  these  are  mainly  confined  to  one  well-known  brand  of  dolls.  Detailed 
statistics  are  not  yet  available. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 

Imports  of  fountain  pens  were  valued  at  fl.215,000,  Great  Britain  supplying 
the  principal  quantity  (fl.140,000) ,  while  the  United  States  shipped  to  the  value 
of  fl.40,000,  and  Germany  fl.23,000.  Canadian-made  pens  are  on  display  in  this 
country,  but  the  majority  of  the  business  done  is  through  United  Kingdom 
affiliates. 

RAZOR  BLADES 

Total  arrivals  of  razor  blades  amounted  to  98  tons  (fl.418,000) .  Of  these, 
76  tons  (fl. 331, 000)  came  from  Germany,  with  lesser  quantities  from  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium.  Large  supplies  of  the  cheap  varieties 
are  offered  at  prices  which  render  Canadian  competition  impossible. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  PRINTS  UNFRAMED 

Total  imports  under  this  item  are  valued  at  over  fl.3,000,000.  Certain 
supplies  from  Canada  are  included,  although  the  exact  value  for  1937  is  not  yet 
published.  In  1936,  however,  supplies  to  a  value  of  fl.  15,490  were  brought  in  from 
the  Dominion. 

SPORTS  GOODS 

There  are  some  sales  of  Canadian  sports  articles  in  Holland,  chiefly  skates 
and  hockey  sticks.  Total  imports  of  ice  skates  amounted  to  10  tons  (fl.32,000). 
Imports  are  chiefly  from  Germany,  which  supplied  7  tons  (fl.22,000) .  Particulars 
are  not  available  for  1937  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned;  in  1936  skates  were 
imported  from  the  Dominion  to  a  value  of  fl. 1,088. 

There  are  some  small  sales  of  Canadian-made  ankle  and  other  supports, 
although  these  are  not  mudh  used  by  athletes  in  this  country.  Some  sales  of 
roller  skates  have  also  been  effected,  and  business  prospects  are  favourable 
provided  prices  are  competitive. 

RAGS 

Total  imports  of  woollen  and  half  woollen  rags  amounted  to  1,274  tons 
(fl.578,000) ,  mostly  from  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Linen  and  cotton 
rag  arrivals  totalled  3,249  tons  (fl.366,000) ,  Belgium  supplying  2,551  tons 
(fl.217,000). 

There  is  a  limited  market  for  most  types  of  waste,  and  interested  Canadian 
exporters  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Rotterdam  Office. 

EGYPT'S  TIMBER  TRADE  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Egyptian  pound  (£E.)  is  equivalent  to  about  $5.12] 

Cairo,  May  12,  1938. — The  past  year,  up  to  October,  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory  for  timber  traders  in  Egypt;  larger  sales  were  made,  greater  profits 
were  obtained,  and  collections  were  generally  easier.  This  favourable  situa- 
tion was  mainly  due  to  the  higher  purchasing  power  of  the  people  as  a  result 
of  the  rise  in  cotton  prices.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, with  a  reduction  in  cotton  prices  and  the  uneasiness  brought  about  by 
an  accumulation  of  stocks  of  timber  purchased  at  top  prices,  the  trade  was  in 
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a  much  less  favourable  position.  The  timber  trade  for  the  year,  taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  showed  substantial  progress  in  comparison  to  1936. 

Imports 

The  following  table  shows  the  values,  as  they  appear  in  the  Egyptian 

official  statistics,  of  the  chief  imports  of  timber  into  Egypt  during  1937  and 
1936:— 

1937  1936 
£E.  £E. 

Props,  pit  wood,  stays,  poles,  staddles,  etc.,  up  to  70  cm.,  round. .         17,746  11,876 

Timber,  round,  rough,  over  70  cm.  in  circumference   27,496  18,006 

Railway  sleepers   111,906  211,067 

Timber,  squared  or  sawn,  over  50  mm.  (beams)   283,146  180,129 

Timber,  squared  or  sawn,  over  50  mm.  (not  beams)   270,463  245,598 

Timber,  sawn,  over  35  mm.  up  to  50    139,462  108,673 

Timber,  sawn,  over  15  mm.  up  to  35    415,465  351,264 

Timber,  sawn,  15  mm.  or  less   63,960  66,134 

Wood,  planed,  grooved  or  tongued  for  flooring   9,426  12,325 

Wood,  veneering,  ply   62,619  64,590 

Wood,  veneering,  sheets  or  applied  on  other  wood   17,721  15,039 

Timber  for  building  purposes  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  Egypt's 
requirements.  The  main  sources  of  supply,  in  order  of  importance,  are  Rou- 
mania,  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  United  States.  Canada 
supplied  a  small  quantity  of  timber  in  1936  but  practically  none  in  1937. 
Railway  sleepers  came  principally  from  Australia,  but  Turkey,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Finland  share  in  the  trade.  Plywoods  and  veneers  originated  principally 
in  Poland,  followed  by  France,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Russia. 

Prospects  for  1938 

The  conditions  which  developed  towards  the  end  of  1937  have  not  materi- 
ally changed  since  the  beginning  of  1938.  Although  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  results  achieved  for  the  whole  of  last  year  will  be  reached  in  1938,  the  local 
timber  trade  is  anticipating  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  coming  months. 
Prices  remain  firm  and  for  certain  varieties  of  timber,  especially  the  fileris 
(beams) ,  quotations  are  even  higher  than  in  1937. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  SYRIA  AND  THE  LEBANON,  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[The  Syrian  currency  is  linked  to  the  French  franc;   one  Syrian  pound  (£S.)  is  equal  to 
20  French  francs  or  about  $0.60  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange] 

Cairo,  May  2,  1938. — On  account  of  the  devaluation  of  the  Syrian  exchange, 
following  on  that  of  the  French  franc,  and  to  some  extent  of  higher  prices  in 
terms  of  gold,  Syrian  and  Lebanese  trade  during  1937  showed  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  value  but  not  in  volume.  While  the  value  of  goods  imported  in 
1937  amounted  to  £S.53,599;312  as  against  £S.28,839,119  in  1936,  representing 
an  advance  of  89  per  cent,  the  volume  of  imports  rose  only  from  535,081  tons 
in  1936  to  576,365  in  1937,  or  by  12  per  cent.  Exports,  however,  declined  from 
325,840  tons  in  1936  to  283,728  tons  in  1937,  or  by  15  per  cent,  although  their 
value  augmented  by  57  per  cent  from  £S.16,478,887  to  £S.25,714,118.  The 
volume  of  goods  exported  in  1937  and  1936  was  far  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  nine  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  imports  during  each 
of  the  past  two  years  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  preceding  years. 

The  movement  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  trade  (commerce  special)  in  the 
course  of  the  last  nine  years  is  illustrated  in  the  following  tables: — 
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Imports  (Commerce  Special) 


Year  Tons  £S. 

1929    584,014  64,266,958 

1930    533,523  55,574,131 

1931    569,816  50,504,859 

1932    626,723  40,057,508 

1933    688,391  35,584,034 

1934    558,638  29,817,900 

1935    561,243  29,788,517 

1936    535,081    ,  28,839,119 

1937    576,365  53,599,312 


Exports  (Commerce  Special) 

Year  Tons  £S. 

1929    95,475  19,282,705 

1930    161.185  21,745,053 

1931    158,200  12,007,441 

1932    104,066  7,978,885 

1933    101,542  7,433,962 

1934    133,434  8,194,889 

1935    175,748  11,734,977 

1936    325,840  10,478,887 

1937    283,728  25,714,118 


Re-exports  amounted  to  5,322  tons  valued  at  £S.715,00O  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  2,308  tons  at  £S.369,000  in  1936,  showing  increases  of  131  per  cent 
in  weight  and  of  93  per  cent  in  value. 

Transit  trade  stood  at  1,898,573  tons  valued  at  £S.15,583,0O0  as  against 
2,058,738  tons  at  £S.  10,091 ,000,  a  reduction  of  160,165  tons  and  a  rise  of 
£S.5,492,000. 

The  balance  of  trade  (commerce  general) ,  taking  into  account  imports  and 
exports  (commerce  special),  re-exports,  and  transit  trade,  was  as  follows  in  1937 
and  in  the  previous  eight  years: — 

Commerce  General 

Imports       Exports  Balance 


Year  Values  in  £S. 1,000 

1929    72,998  34,238  -38,760 

1930   63,526  30,617  -32,909 

1931    57,969  20,892  -37,077 

1932    48,500  17,125  -31,375 

1933    45,176  17,383  -27,793 

1934    36,832  15,564  -21,268 

1935    39,3.84  21,785  -17,599 

1936    38,930  26,939  -11,991 

1937    69,182  42,012  -27,170 


As  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  the  deficit  shown  in  the  balance  of  general 
trade  in  1937  was  considerably  greater  than  in  1936,  1935,  and  1934,  and  much 
lower  than  was  recorded  for  the  years  1929  and  1933. 

As  in  the  past,  the  deficit  in  1937  was  largely  compensated  by  revenue 
derived  from  the  army  of  occupation,  tourists,  visitors,  shipping,  remittances 
from  nationals  living  abroad,  etc. 

Imports  (Commerce  Special) 

Imports  for  home  consumption  were  distributed  as  follows,  the  figures  for 
1936  being  shown  within  parentheses: — 

France,  £S.7,172,142  (£S  .3 ,851, 107) ;  United  Kingdom,  £S.5,993,192  (£S .3,227,904) ;  Japan, 
£3.6,654,605  (£S  .3,639,781) ;  the  United  States,  £S.3,106,653  (£S.l  ,859,919) ;  Germany,  £S.2,- 
817,431  (£S.1,946,753) ;  Turkey  £S. 787,866  (£S.714,843) ;  Belgium,  £S.2,972,916  (£S.l ,886,398) ; 
Roumania,  £3.3,489,751  (fS.l ,775,768) ;  Iraq,  £S.1,154,968  (£S.999,088) ;  Italy,  £S.3,093,771 
(£S.562,722) ;  Palestine,  £S.3,567,256  (£S .1,256,171)  ;  Egypt,  £S.l,  188,711  (£S.923.928) ;  British 
India,  £S.1,452,764  (£S.l ,005,077) ;  Czechoslovakia,  £3.1,276,668  (£S.728,686) ;  Holland,  £S. 854,- 
461  (£S.361,931);    Austria,  £S.561,946  (£S.369,526) ;    Russia,  £S.445,532  (£S.336,931) ;  Iran, 
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£S.160,471  (£S.246,428) ;  Poland,  £S.797,576  (£8.373,780) ;  Greece,  £S.102,497  (£S.122,497) ; 
Sweden,  £S.608,330  (£S.265,490) ;  Switzerland,  £S.647,704  (£S.232.918) ;  Yugoslavia,  £S.182,236 
(fS.117,641);   Transjordania,  £S.662,645  (£S.136,102) ;  Cyprus,  £S .43,589  (£S.38,981). 

The  most  important  increase  was  in  imports  from  Italy,  which  showed  an 
advance  of  450  per  cent,  previous  imports  from  that  country  having  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  as  a  result  of  sanctions.  Imports  from  France  increased  by 
85  per  cent,  and  those  from  Japan  in  the  same  proportion.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  rose  by  83  per  cent.  Purchases  from  'the  United  States  were 
higher  by  67  per  cent.  Those  from  Germany,  Belgium,  Roumania,  and  Palestine 
showed  advances  of  50,  50,  90,  and  100  per  cent  respectively.  Iran  and  Greece 
were  among  the  few  countries  to  disclose  a  decrease. 

France  continued  to  occupy  first  place  as  a  source  of  supply  of  imports  for 
home  consumption,  followed  by  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  Palestine,  Rou- 
mania, United  States,  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  British  India.  Japan  and 
the  United  Kingdom  maintained  their  positions,  Palestine  advanced  from  eighth 
to  fourth  place,  Roumania  advanced  from  seventh  to  fifth,  the  United  States 
maintained  the  same  rank,  Italy  moved  from  thirteenth  to  seventh,  Belgium 
dropped  from  fifth  to  eighth  place,  and  Germany  from  fourth  to  ninth. 

The  principal  items  of  import,  for  consumption  were:  cotton  yarn  and 
piece-goods;  live  animals;  iron  and  steel;  wool  and  woollen  manufactures;  silk 
and  articial  silk;  machinery:  coal  and  coke;  sugar;  timber;  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products;  hides,  skins,  and  leather;  electric  machinery  and 
apparatus;  and  rubber  and  rubber  goods. 

Exports  (Commerce  Special) 

The  chief  destinations  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  exports,  in  order  of  import- 
ance, were:  Palestine,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Transjordania,  and  Germany. 

Exports  to  the  above-mentioned  countries,  as  compared  with  1936,  figures 
for  the  latter  being  shown  within  parentheses,  amounted  to: — 

Palestine,  £S.8.082,103  (£S.6,035,820) ;  United  States,  £S.3,724.569  (£S.l ,468,104) ;  France, 
£S.3,634,110  (£S.2.844,695) ;  Italy.  £S.2.626,004  (£S.426,882) ;  the  United  Kingdom,  £S.1,566,987 
(£S.1.374.619) ;  Turkey,  £S. 965 .840  (£S.327.059) ;  Egypt,  £S .9 15,784  (£S.894,646) ;  Iraq,  £S. 778.- 
110  (£S.370,753) ;  Transjordania.  £8.736,898  (£S.614,741) ;  and  Germany,  £S.444.177  (£S.302,- 
558). 

The  chief  items  of  export  included:  olive  oil,  cotton  textiles,  silk  and 
artificial  silk  textiles,  raw  cotton,  wool,  eggs,  cereals,  casings,  tobacco,  onions, 
cocoons,  oranges,  cement,  and  fruit  paste,  preserves,  and  sweets. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada's  exports 
to  Syria  were  valued  at  $107,820  and  $101,962  and  imports  into  the  Dominion 
from  that  country  at  $2,804  and  $4,093  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31, 
1937  and  1936.  The  main  Canadian  exports  to  Syria  were:  rubber  tires  and 
rubber,  $73,596  and  $72,621;  upper  leather,  $18,515  and  $17,957;  belting  of 
rubber,  $650  and  $1,072;  and  fresh  apples,  nil  and  $1,300.  Other  exports  com- 
prised canned  vegetables,  flour  of  wheat,  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  boots 
and  shoes,  silk  hosiery,  ploughs  and  parts,  threshing  machine  separators,  parts 
of  farm  implements,  machinery  and  parts  other  than  for  farms,  automobile  bat- 
teries, asbestos  manufactures,  and  porcelain  insulators.  Imports  from  Syria  into 
Canada  included  olive  oil,  sugar  candy,  linen  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  etc. 

Business  activity  during  the  past  year  indicates  that  Syria  and  the  Lebanon 
have  recovered  from  the  period  of  depression  which  occurred  during  the  years 
1929  to  1935.  Business  improvement  was  favoured  by  good  crops  and  an 
excellent  tourist  season. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  IRAQ  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  Iraqi  dinar  (I.D.)  is  equal  to  approximately  $5  Canadian] 

Cairo,  May  9,  1938. — The  official  figures  of  Iraq's  foreign  trade  for  1937, 
in  comparison  to  1936,  show  increases  of  l.D .2,388,860  in  imports  and  of  I.D.2,- 
085,088  in  exports,  while  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade  was  greater  by 
LD.303,772,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Iraq's  External  Trade 

1937  1936  Difference 

l.D.  I.D.  I.D. 

Imports   9,565,970  7,177,110  +2.388,860 

Exports  (not  including  crude  oil)  5,568,734  3,483,646  +2,085,088 


Balance  of  trade   -3,997,236       -3,693,464       -  303,772 

Iraq's  visible  balance  of  commodity  trade  has  been  unfavourable  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  but  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the 
slightest  financial  or  commercial  dislocation  suggests  that  it  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  invisible  exports,  as  was  again  the  case  in  1937.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  royalties  paid  by  the  oil  companies  operating  in  the 
country;  the  expenditure  in  Iraq  by  the  British  forces  stationed  there,  by  pil- 
grims and  tourists,  and  by  the  oil  companies  and  other  concessionaires;  the 
profits  of  Iraqi  transporters  and  merchants,  particularly  as  regards  the  transit 
trade ;  and  the  interest  on  Iraqi  capital  invested  abroad.  Invisible  imports,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  almost  negligible. 


Principal  Imports 

The  principal  commodities  imported  into  Iraq,  figures  for  1936  being  shown 
within  parentheses,  included: — 

Live  animals,  I.D .49,601  (24,956) ;  fresh  fruit,  I.D.46,746  (40,001) ;  coffee,  tea,  and  spices, 
I.D.425,626  (353,286);  sugar  and  confectionery,  I.D .471,266  (393,136);  earths  and  stones, 
and  limes  and  cements,  I.D. 190,656  (168,073) ;  mineral  fuel,  mineral  oils,  and  bituminous 
substances,  I.D.217,216  (256.283) ;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  I.D.196,626  (141,- 
263) ;  soap  and  candles,  I.D.200,490  (160,124) ;  raw  hides  and  skins,  and  leather,  I.D.92,845 
(68,837) ;  rubber  and  articles  made  of  rubber,  I.D .98,041  (86.481) ;  wood  and  articles  made 
of  wood,  I.D .494,590  (359;659) ;  paper  and  cardboard,  I.D.144,921  (115,780) ;  silk,  floss  silk, 
artificial  silk,  artificial  textile  fibres,  and  metal  yarn,  I.D .610,711  (417,977) ;  wool  and  woollen 
goods,  I.D.369,236  (296.326);  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  I.D.1,168,643  (884,159);  hosiery, 
I.D .90,063  (61.342);  clothing  and  underwear,  I.D .404.140  (315.927);  footwear,  I.D .47,713 
(23,823)  ;  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel.  I.D.1,240,045  (826,838);  machinery,  I.D .612.886  (489.874); 
electrical  machinery,  I.D.189,972  (198,391);  motor  vehicles,  I.D.487,616  (281.512);  aircraft 
and  watercraft,  I.D.185,173  (95,332);  and  ammunition,  I.D.129,923  (62,511). 


SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany  were  the  chief  suppliers  of 
iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  other  contributors  being  the  United  States,  Japan, 
France,  Sweden,  Italy,  etc.;  cotton  piece-goods  came  principally  from  Japan, 
the  other  supplying  countries  comprising  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  etc.; 
timber  originated  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the  total  imports  in  Rou- 
mania,  followed  by  Australia,  India,  Russia,  Austria,  Java,  etc.:  sugar  was 
imported  from  Holland,  Egypt,  Java,  the  United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium,  etc.;  the  United  States'  share  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles  and  spare 
parts  represented  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total;  clothing,  including  under- 
wear, was  received  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States;  the  larger  portion  of  tea  imported  came  from  Java;  the  United  King- 
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dom  was  the  main  contributor  of  woollen  piece-goods,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Japan 
also  obtaining  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade;  and  silk  piece-goods  were 
largely  supplied  by  Japan. 

Principal  Exports 

The  chief  commodities  exported  from  Iraq  in  1937,  figures  for  1936  being 
shown  within  parentheses,  comprised  the  following: — 

Living  animals,  I.D.300,434  (177,249) ;  grain,  pulse,  and  flour,,  I.D.2,101,521  (1,183,242) ; 
dates,  I.D.974,216  (863,761);  casings,  I.D.143,809  (86,834);  raw  wool,  I.D.1,010,424  (467,888); 
hides  and  skins,  I.D.381.400  (194,003);  raw  cotton,  I.D.206.974  (63,352);  seeds,  I.D.55.346 
(20,678);  eggs,,  I.D .5,358  (14,802);  and  liquorice  roots,  I.D .22,712  (18,328). 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  larger  portion  of  live  animals  sold  abroad  went  to  Palestine  and  Trans- 
jordania;  grain,  pulse,  and  flour  were  shipped  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(about  60  per  cent),  Belgium,  Japan,  Syria,  Germany,  and  France;  the  most 
important  purchaser  of  dates  was  India,  followed  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Australia,  Canada,  Algeria,  Belgium,  Morocco, 
New  Zealand,  Germany,  etc.;  casings  went  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States; 
the  bulk  of  raw  wool  exported  was  disposed  of  in  the  United  States  (about  two- 
thirds)  and  France;  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  larger  share  of  hides  and 
skins;  exports  of  raw  cotton  went  almost  entirely  to  Japan;  Japan  was  the 
largest  purchaser  of  seeds;  eggs  were  for  the  greater  part  sold  in  Palestine, 
Transjordania,  and  Syria;  and  liquorice  roots  were  taken  up  chiefly  by  the 
United  States. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  imports  from 
Iraq  into  Canada  and  exports  from  the  Dominion  to  Iraq  in  fiscal  years  ended 
March  31,  1937  and  1936,  were  valued  respectively  at  $366,369  and  $345,358, 
and  $14,356  and  $115,907;  the  trade  balances  in  favour  of  Iraq  in  the  respec- 
tive years  were  $352,013  and  $229,451. 

The  chief  Canadian  imports  from  Iraq  included:  dates,  $365,614  and 
$343,593;  other  dried  fruits,  nil  and  $117;  and  carpets,  $65  and  $1,630.  Prin- 
cipal Canadian  exports  to  Iraq  comprised:  cereal  food,  $126  and  $135;  pneu- 
matic tire  casings,  $855  and  $89,133;  inner  tubes,  $839  and  $3,820;  other  rubber 
manufactures,  $2,898  and  $5,869;  canned  salmon,  $130  and  $183;  sardines, 
$438  and  $779;  upper  leather,  $3,702  and  $4,086;  evaporated  milk,  $1,500  and 
$2,400;  silk  and  manufactures,  $529  and  nil;  planks  and  boards,  $145  and  $225; 
ploughs  and  parts,  nil  and  $579;  other  farm  implements,  nil  and  $62;  hardware, 
$290  and  $363;  automobiles,  nil  and  $6,709;  electrical  apparatus,  $1,186  and 
$464;  and  brushes,  $349  and  nil. 

Iraq's  Prosperous  Year 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Iraq  Times  (December  20),  a  daily  paper 
published  in  Baghdad,  the  following  comments  were  made  with  respect  to  con- 
ditions in  Iraq  during  1937: — 

...  A  year  of  prosperity  in  Iraq  is  drawing  to  its  close.  The  revenues  of  the  country 
have  been  augmented  by  large  sums  received  from  oil  royalties,  by  a  most  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  yield  of  customs  and  excise  duties,  by  the  Government's  share  of  the  crops 
which  were  sold  at  most  remunerative  prices  (the  price  of  barley  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
last  three  years).  There  has  been  no  lack  of  employment,  and  the  wage-earners,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  have  benefited  very  substantially  from  big  engineering  schemes.    .    .  . 

In  the  aggregate  these  schemes  represent  a  total  expenditure  of  about  five  million 
pounds,  and  in  a  country  of  only  four  million  inhabitants  such  a  sum  spent  on  development 
schemes  must  bring  far-reaching  benefits  to  many  classes  of  people,  quite  apart  from,  and 
in  addition  to,  the  ultimate  aim  of  these  projects.  There  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  general 
rates  of  wages,  especially  for  unskilled  workers.  The  high  world  prices  for  grain  have 
encouraged  cultivators  to  increase  their  areas  under  crop,  and  in  consequence  they  have 
had  to  employ  more  labour.   .   .  . 
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WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR   SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  yen  equals  approximately  29  cents  Canadian) 
Wheat 

Tokyo,  May  17,  1938. — Wheat  prices  in  Japan  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1938,  as  shown  by  the  following  index  numbers  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  for  the 
average  wholesale  prices  of  domestic  and  imported  wheat  in  Tokyo,  increased 
slightly  when  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1937: — 

Index  of  Wheat  Prices 

Domestic  Wheat    Imported  Wheat 
1937         1938         1937  1938 

January   291  292  159  168 

February  :  282  301  159  166 

March   280  296  167  160 

Base:  October,  1900  =  100  for  domestic  wheat,  and  October,  1933=:  100  for  imported  wheat. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  index  number  for  domestic  wheat 
remained  fairly  steady  during  the  first  three  months  of  1938,  while  that  for 
imported  wheat,  although  higher  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  last 
year,  declined  steadily  each  month. 

price  ranges 

According  to  the  Diamond,  an  economic  and  financial  review  published  in 
Tokyo,  quotations  for  various  kinds  of  wheat  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1938  and  1937  were  as  follows: — 

Japanese  Wheat. — Local  No.  3  Improved  had  a  high  in  March  of  10-50  yen 
per  100  kin  (132  pounds  or  2-2  bushels)  and  a  low  of  10-00  yen  in  January  as 
against  a  high  of  10-40  yen  in  January,  1937,  and  a  low  of  9-50  yen  in  February 
of  the  same  year. 

United  States  Wheat. — American  Western  White  Walla  No.  2  was  quoted 
at  a  high  of  8-78  yen  in  January  and  February  and  a  low  of  8-15  yen  in  March 
as  against  a  high  of  11-65  yen  in  March,  1937,  and  a  low  of  9-75  yen  in  January, 
1937. 

Canadian  Wheat. — Canadian  Northern  No.  3  had  a  high  of  11-99  yen  in 
January  and  a  low  of  10-21  yen  in  March  as  against  a  high  of  12-92  yen  in 
March  and  a  low  of  10-10  yen  in  January,  1937. 

Australian  Wheat. — Australian  wheat  reached  a  high  of  8-75  yen  in  March 
and  a  low  of  7-75  yen  in  the  same  month  as  against  a  high  of  10  -25  yen  in  March 
and  a  low  of  8-65  yen  in  January,  1937. 

Quotations  for  imported  wheat  are  all  c.i.f.  prices. 

IMPORTS 

Owing  to  the  restriction  of  imports  of  wheat  by  the  Japanese  Government 
by  means  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Law,  imports  of  wheat  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year,  declined  considerably.  Total  shipments  for  the  period  under  review 
decreased  by  76  •  9  per  cent  in  quantity  and  by  75-7  per  cent  in  value.  According 
to  countries  of  origin,  imports  from  all  countries,  except  those  from  "  other 
countries"  (chiefly  Manohukuo),  showed  a  decline.  Imports  from  "other 
countries  "  increased  by  49-0  per  cent  in  quantity  and  by  79-7  per  cent  in  value. 
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In  quantity,  shipments  from  Australia  decreased  by  89-9  per  cent,  from  Argen- 
tina by  83-3  per  cent,  and  from  China  by  95-2  per  cent.  From  a  value  stand- 
point, shipments  from  Australia  decreased  by  90-2  per  cent,  from  Argentina  by 
81-4  per  cent,  and  from  China  by  95-1  per  cent.  Imports  from  Canada  for  the 
period  under  review  were  nil  as  against  shipments  of  about  400,000  bushels 
valued  at  1,750,000  yen  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

According  to  official  trade  returns,  imports  of  wheat  into  Japan  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1937  and  1938  were  as  follows: 


Imports  of  Wheat  by  Countries  of  Origin 


January-March 

1937  1938 

Bushels  Bushels 

Australia                                    1,669,930  169,206 

Argentina                                       331,322  55,240 

China                                             34,219  1,632 

Canada   391,248   

Other                                           265,801  296,227 

Total                                   2,692,520  622,305 


J  anuary-March 
1937  1938 


Yen 
7,039,491 
1,318,417 

114,892 
1,758,119 

991,517 


Yen 
692,503 
245,431 
5,562 

i,780,739 


11,222,436  2,724,235 


Wheat  Flour 

According  to  the  index  numbers  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  for  average  monthly 
wholesale  prices  of  wheat  flour  in  Tokyo  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
a  peak  of  310  was  reached  in  February  and  a  low  of  308  in  March  as  against 
310  in  January,  1937,  and  a  low  of  291  in  March  of  that  year. 

Monthly  quotations  for  wheat  flour  on  the  Tokyo  market,  supplied  by  the 
Oriental  Economist,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1938  and  1937,  were  as  follows: — 


Quotations  for  Wheat  Flour  on  the  Tokyo  Market 

1937  1938 
High       Low      High  Low 
In  Yen    per  49-Lb.  Sacks 

January   5.13       5.00       4.86  4.77 

February   5.00       4.75       5.00  4.84 

March   4.95       4.74       4.98  4.83 


The  foregoing  quotations  are  all  for  the  standard  grade  produced  by  the 
Nisshin  Flour  Milling  and  Nippon  Flour  Milling  Companies. 

Information  concerning  the  production  of  wheat  flour  in  Japan  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1938  is  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  due  to  heavy 
exports  to  China,  it  probably  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  bags  of  49  pounds 
each  as  against  7,769,000  bags  during  the  same  period  of  1937. 


EXPORTS 

Exports  of  wheat  flour  for  the  period  under  review,  as  compared  with  the 
similar  period  of  last  year,  increased  by  249-7  per  cent  in  volume  and  by  312-7 
per  cent  in  value.  This  advance  was  entirely  due  to  a  large  increase  in  shipments 
to  China  amounting  to  26,219-6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  34,575-8  per  cent  in 
value  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Exports  to  other 
countries  declined  heavily.  There  were  no  shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Straits  Settlements  or  "  other  countries,"  although 
there  were  fair  shipments  to  these  countries  during  the  similar  period  of  1937. 
Exports  to  Kwantung  Province  and  Manchukuo  decreased  by  6-7  per  cent  and 
by  54-5  per  cent  respectively  in  quantity,  although  the  value  of  shipments  to 
Kwantung  Province  increased  by  13-6  per  cent. 
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Exports  of  Wheat  Flour  by  Countries  of  Destination 


Kwantung  Province 

Manchukuo  

China   . . 

Philippine  Islands  . 
Dutch  East  Indies  . 
Straits  Settlements  . 
Other   


J  anuary-March 


1937 
Barrels 
117,966 
59,387 
2,234 
13,952 
2,589 
717 
10,465 


1938 
Barrels 
110,076 
27,006 
587,981 


January-March 


1937 

Yen 
1,807,395 
958,661 

31,022 
233,,386 

43,460 

10,260 
142,20-2 


1938 
Yen 

2,053,458 
504,913 
10,757,132 


Total 


207,310       725,063       3,226,386  13,315,503 


IMPORTS 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  for  the  first  quarter  of  1938  amounted  to  2,774  barrels 
valued  at  61,877  yen  as  against  45,034  barrels  valued  at  784,498  yen  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1937,  a  decrease  of  about  94  per  cent  in  quantity  and  of 
92  •  1  per  cent  in  value.  There  were  no  shipments  from  Canada  during  the  period, 
and  most  of  the  imports  were  transhipments  from  Dairen,  probably  Australian 
flour.  During  the  1937  similar  period,  186,700  bags  were  imported  from  Canada 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  seasoning  extract  known  as  "  ajinomoto."  The  manu- 
facturers of  this  product  cannot  at  present  obtain  permits  to  import  Canadian 
flour. 

MEXICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  May  28,  1938. — Considering  the  size  of  the  country,  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  Mexico  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  "  Compania 
Fundidora  de  Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterrey,  S.A.,"  located  at  Monterrey,  is  per- 
haps the  largest  iron  and  steel  company  in  the  western  hemisphere,  south  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  Established  in  1900  with  a  charter  for  99  years,  it  has 
acquired  and  developed  iron  and  coal  mines,  purchased  ores  of  types  suitable 
to  its  needs,  and  erected  and  operated  foundries,  plants  and  workshops  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

The  plant  covers  an  area  of  more  than  350  acres  within  the  city  of  Monterrey, 
with  general  sales  offices  in  Mexico  City.  Extensive  holdings  in  iron  ore  mines 
are  maintained  in  the  states  of  Durango,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Oaxaca. 
Employees  number  more  than  3,200,  of  whom  some  2,700  are  employed  in  the 
plant  itself,  200  in  the  sales  office  and  warehouses  in  Mexico  City,  and  some 
300  or  more  in  the  iron  mines. 

EQUIPMENT 

A  wide  variety  of  iron  and  steel  products  are  produced,  consisting  of  com- 
mercial steel  shapes,  structural  steel,  rails,  rivets  and  bolts,  wire,  grinding  balls 
and  bass,  railroad  car  wheels,  and  foundry  materials. 

The  plant  is  specially  equipped  to  produce  rails  and  heavy  structural 
steel,  this  enabling  it  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  economic  conditions  that 
for  the  past  several  years  have  existed  in  Mexico.  Its  facilities  for  supplying 
steel  for  the  new  building  projects  undertaken  within  the  last  few  years  by 
the  Government  have  been  considerably  increased,  with  the  result  that  the 
plant  has  operated  to  full  capacity  since  March,  1934. 

The  company  recently  installed  a  new  15-ton  Bessemer  converter,  which 
was  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  early  this  year.  The  capacity  of  the 
rolling  mills  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  twice  the  present  demand.  With  the 
installation  of  a  new  converter,  the  plant  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  what 
is  reported  to  be  an  ever  increasing  demand  without  any  further  additions 
for  several  years  to  come. 
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Other  equipment  consists  of  4  basic  50-ton  Siemens-Martin  furnaces,  4 
electric  travelling  cranes  and  a  75-ton  mixer.  The  rolling  mills  consist  of  a 
40-inch  steam-driven  blooming  mill,  one  32-28-inch  structural  and  rail  steam- 
driven  mill,  an  18-inch  electrically  operated  hand  merchant  mill,  an  electric- 
ally driven  12-inch  small  hand  mill,  and  an  11 -inch  small  hand  mill  also 
electrically  driven.  In  1936  the  40-inch  mill  produced  102,257  tons  of  blooms 
and  billets. 

Production 

Production  in  1936  was  88,032  tons  of  pig-iron,  an  increase  of  22,000  tons 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  blast- 
furnace is  350  tons.  In  1936,  a  total  of  112,559  tons  of  steel  ingots  were  pro- 
duced, a  record  output  since  operations  began. 

In  addition,  the  company  produces  nuts,  bolts,  wire  and  tubing,  and  there 
is  a  foundry  with  a  capacity  of  50  car  wheels  per  day.  The  necessary  auxiliary 
equipment,  such  as  pattern  machine  shops,  railroad  shops,  blacksmith  shops, 
oxygen  plant,  electric  light  plant,  boiler  department,  and  chemical  laboratory, 
are  also  maintained. 

The  total  output  is  sold  in  Mexico,  as  the  demand  from  within  the  republic 
has  enabled  the  plant  to  operate  to  full  capacity  since  1934.  The  only  other 
company  in  Mexico  which  approaches  in  volume  the  production  of  the  Mon- 
terrey plant  is  La  Consolidada,  S.A.,  Mexico  City. 

SEPARATE   CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATIONS   FOR  SYRIA  AND  THE 

LEBANON 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  May  23,  1938. — Under  the  French  mandate,  the  administration  of 
affairs  of  joint  interest  to  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  such  as  customs,  railways, 
and  passports,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  centralized  department  for  the  whole  man- 
dated territory.  With  political  independence  projected  for  the  two  countries 
through  their  respective  treaties  with  France  (incidentally,  the  Franco-Syrian 
treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  French  Government),  the  problem  of 
mutual  agreement  with  respect  to  common  interests  was  left  to  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon  to  settle. 

Preliminary  conferences  were  held  several  months  ago,  and  two  alterna- 
tive proposals  were  offered.  One  was  to  retain  a  unified  administration,  as 
before,  and  agree  upon  a  method  of  sharing  the  customs  proceeds.  The  other 
would  permit  each  country  to  administer  its  customs,  necessitating  the  erection 
of  tariff  barriers  between  two  countries  whose  commercial  interests  are  closely 
interwoven  and  that  are  mutually  dependent  for  many  of  their  economic  needs. 
As  negotiations  proceeded,  there  developed  different  points  of  view  on  certain 
questions.  Syria  wished  to  conclude  an  unrestricted  free-trade  agreement,  while 
the  Lebanon  proposed  to  levy  the  same  duty  on  cereals  of  Syrian  origin  as  on 
foreign  supplies.  Further,  Syria  was  asked  to  exempt  from,  duty  any  foreign 
goods  retailed  in  the  Lebanon  to  Syrian  consumers.  In  addition,  it  was  not 
possible  to  come  to  an  understanding  regarding  the  division  of  customs  proceeds. 
In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Beirut  (in  the  Lebanon)  is  the 
principal  port  of  entry  for  goods  shipped  from  abroad  to  Syria. 

Agreement  has  now  been  reached  on  the  basis  of  separate  customs  adminis- 
trations. It  follows,  therefore,  that  unless  the  situation  is  altered  in  the  mean- 
time, an  entirely  new  trade  position  will  be  created  after  July  1,  1938,  in  respect 
of  the  territories  formerly  under  French  mandate,  when  the  now  independent 
Governments  of  Syria  and  of  the  Lebanon  will  be  entitled  to  take  over  control 
of  the  customs  administration  in  their  respective  areas. 

Further  developments  affecting  import  trade  into  Syria  and  the  Lebanon 
wild  be  reported  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  as  they  occur. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australia 

MARKING  OF  COTTON  TOWELS 

Regulations  under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  of  Australia 
require  that  "  cotton  towels  and  towelling  "  imported  into  the  Commonwealth 
shall  bear  a  trade  description  complying  with  the  following  specifications: — 

(a)  It  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  principal  label  or  brand  affixed  in  a  prominent  position 
and  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as  practicable  to  the  goods,  or,  where  affixture  to  the  goods 
is  impracticable,  to  the  coverings  containing  the  goods;  and 

(6)  It  shall  contain  in  prominent  and  legible  characters  a  true  description  of  the  goods, 
and  the  name  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  made  or  produced ;  and 

(c)  In  cases  where  any  weight  or  quantity  is  set  out,  it  shall  specify  whether  the  weight 
or  quantity  so  set  out  is  gross  or  net. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  instructions  have  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Customs  authorities: — 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  towels  are  being  imported  with  marking  applied  by 
stamping  in  colours  which  are  easily  removable  by  washing  in  cold  water. 

In  instances  where  marking  is  applied  directly  to  towels  by  stamping,  such  marking 
should  be  done  either  with  colours  which  are  indelible  or  with  colours  of  such  a  degree  of 
fastness  that  the  marking  will  be  removable  only  by  the  usual  domestic  washing,  i.e.  with  use 
of  hot  water  and  soap. 

In  cases  where  marking  is  applied  by  means  of  fabric  labels  such  labels  should  be  sewn 
to  the  goods  permanently.  The  marking  should  not  be  accepted  if  the  labels  are  merely 
tacked  on.   They  should  be  sewn  on  by  machine  along  all  four  sides  of  labels. 

Marking  applied  by  means  of  gummed  labels  is  not  to  be  accepted. 

It  is  desired  that  particular  attention  be  given  to  cotton  towels  and  towelling  imported 
in  order  to  ensure  that  Commerce  Act  requirements  are  fully  complied  with. 

In  view  of  the  changes  in  general  practice  that  may  be  involved,  importers  may  be 
given  a  reasonable  period  of  grace  to  enable  suitable  arrangements  to  be  made  with  sup- 
pliers. 

TARIFF  DECISIONS 

Recent  Australian  customs  decisions  as  to  the  classification  and  rates  of 
duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

High  speed  steel,  also  known  as  tool  bits,  being  short  lengths  of  tool  steel  hardened 
tempered  and  ground  on  the  flat,  with  the  ends  ground  on  an  angle  but  not  shaped  to  form 
the  cutter,  70s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  under  British  preferential  tariff,  120s.  per  ton  under 
general  tariff  (item  136C1). 

Rubber  running-board  mats,  for  motor  vehicles,  imported  with  running  boards  but  not 
attached  thereto,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  42^  per  cent  under 
general  tariff  (item  332C). 

"Mixmaster"  mixing  machines  imported  with  attachments  such  as  beaters,  mixing 
bowls,  drink  mixers,  tin  openers,  meat  grinders,  etc.,  including  mechanical  driving  unit,  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff,  65  per  cent  under  general  tariff  (item 
176F1). 

"Mixmaster"  mixing  machines  imported  with  fruit  juice  extractor  attachment  only, 
including  mechanical  driving  unit,  free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (item  174X27). 

Coal  cutters  including  mechanical  driving  units  and  apparatus  for  transmitting  power 
from  such  driving  units  to  the  coal  cutters  incorporated  therein  or  forming  part  thereof,  free 
of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (item 
170E). 

Textile  bags  (also  known  as  holdalls  or  cases),  being  folding  bags  of  textile  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  wallet,  lined  with  rubber-coated  fabrics,  with  compartments  for  holding 
brush,  comb,  sponge,  soap,  etc.,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  British  preferential  tariff, 
55  per  cent  under  general  tariff,  rates  to  increase  as  present  Australian  currency  exchange 
depreciation  may  be  lessened  (item  376B). 

Electrical  condensers,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wireless  valves,  free  of  duty  under 
British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (by-law  under  item 
404). 

"  Models  of  ships,"  being  cheap  representations  which  resemble  in  outline  the  original 
ship  but  which  are  not  accurate  either  in  scale  or  design,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
British  preferential  tariff,  60  per  cent  under  general  tariff  (item  309D). 
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Hereafter  the  classification  of  any  article  described  as  an  ""electrical  interrupter"  will  be 
determined  on  importation. 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of  Cana- 
dian and/or  Australian  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance  with 
Australian  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates.  Goods 
from  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 

New  Zealand 

TRADE  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  SWITZERLAND 

A  trade  arrangement  between  New  Zealand  and  Switzerland  was  concluded 
by  an  Exchange  of  Notes  on  May  5,  1938. 

Under  this  arrangement,  New  Zealand  accords  to  Switzerland,  on  a  schedule 
of  goods,  the  rates  of  duty  already  in  effect  under  trade  arrangements  with 
Belgium  and  Germany,  and  extended  by  most-favoured-nation  provisions  to 
Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Finland,  Greece,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Spain  and  Sweden. 

The  rates  are,  on  many  items,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  lower  than  the  general 
tariff  rate,  and  are  exempt  from  the  surtax  of  22^-  per  cent  of  the  duty  that  nor- 
mally applies  under  the  general  tariff.  On  a  few  items  the  agreement  rates 
vary  from  the  general  tariff  by  margins  greater  than  5  per  cent,  and  on  a  few 
others  the  concession  in  duties  is  confined  to  the  waiving  of  surtax. 

Reduced  rates  are  now  accorded  to  Switzerland  on: — 

Medicinal  preparations,  drugs,  druggists'  sundries  (Item  121-1) ;  braids  and  cords,  textile 
(143) ;  leather  manufactures  n.ei.  (203) ;  clocks  (237) ;  pianos  and  organs  (247-4) ;  musical 
instruments  n.e.i.  (247-5) ;  photographic  cameras  (254) ;  photographic  goods  n.e.i.  (255) ; 
electrical  machinery  and  appliances  except  wireless  sets  (338-1  to  8,  338-10) ;  machinery, 
machine  tools,  and  appliances,  as  specified  (351-1  to  13  except  sewing  machines) ;  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  machinery,  engines,  and  appliances,  as  approved  (352) ;  field  glasses 
(356-ex.l) ;  non-ferrous  bars  and  rods  (357-2) ;  metal  foil,  hoop,  plate,  or  sheet,  plain,  whether 
rough,  polished,  enamelled,  galvanized,  plated,  or  tinned  (357-6) ;  pipes,  piping,  tubes,  and 
tubing,  except  coil  pipes  (362). 

The  New  Zealand  rates  to  "  most  favoured  nations  "  on  all  these  items  are 
higher  than  the  British  preferential  or  trade  agreement  rates  applicable  to  Cana- 
dian goods. 

Switzerland,  in  return,  grants  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  products 
of  New  Zealand  and  an  annual  quota  of  1,500  metric  tons  of  apples  and  pears. 

Canadian  goods  of  all  kinds  are  accorded  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
in  Switzerland.  Apples  and  pears  may  be  imported  only  under  permits  obtained 
by  the  importer.   No  fixed  quota  is  set  for  imports  from  Canada. 

Anglo— Egyptian  Sudan 

TARIFF  CHANGES 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo  reports  that,  effective  April 
16,  1938,  the  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  certain  goods  entering  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  have  been  modified.  Among  the  items  of  interest  to  Canada 
is  hosiery  of  silk  or  of  silk  mixed  with  other  textile  materials,  on  which  the  rate 
has  been  increased  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  irrespective  of 
the  country  of  origin. 

Mexico 

INCOME  TAX  REMOVED 

With  reference  to  the  notice  with  respect  to  the  Mexican  3  per  cent  income 
tax  on  shipments  from  Canada,  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1759  (October  16,  1937),  page  697,  Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  advises  that  this  tax  has  been  removed  as 
from  June  2,  1938. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  6,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  May  31,  1938,  with 


ending  Monday 
the  official  bank 


Country 


June  6, 
rate : — 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Koruna 

Denmark  Krone 

inland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Yugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway..  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe   ..  ..Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  ..  ..  ..  ..Dollar 

Chile   ..Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Jold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

May  31 

June  6 

.1407 

— 

.1001 

$  .1708 

$  .1713 

3 

.0072 

.0126 

.0126 

6 

.0296 

.0351 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.2233 

.2234 

4 

.0252 

.0221 

.0221 

4 

.0392 

.0281 

.0280 

2* 

.2382 

.4059 

.4064 

4 

4.8666 

5.0050 

5.0050 

2 

.0130 

.  0092 

.0092 

6 

.4020 

.5578 

.5586 

2 

.1749 

.3017 

.3020 

4 

Unofficial 

.1997 

.1998 

— 

.0526 

.0531 

.0532 

.0176 

.  0235 

.0235 

5 

.2680 

.2514 

.2515 

H 

.1122 

.1904 

.  1905 

4£ 

.0442 

.0451 

.0451 

4-4* 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

.1930 

.0581 

.0582 

5 

.2680 

.2580 

.2580 

n 

.1930 

.2304 

.2304 

n 

1.0000 

1.0109 

1.0118 

i 

.4985 

.2092 

.2119 

3 

1.0000 

1.0102 

1.0112 

— 

.0392 

.0281 

.  0280 

— 

4.8666 

5.0150 

5.0150 

— 

.0392 

.0281 

.0280 

- — 

1.0138 

1.0425 

1.0303 

.4245 

.3336 

.3337 

3 

Unofficial 

.2628 

.2631 

— 

.1196 

.0591 

.0592 

— 

1.0138 

1.0425 

1.0303 

— 

.1217 

.0523 

.0523 

— 

Unofficial 

.0404 

.0405 

— 

.9733 

.  5609 

.5612 

4 

.2800 

.2426 

.2378 

6 

.1930 

.3033 

.3036 

1.0342 

.6584 

.  6586 

4.8666 

4.9975 

4.9987 

Sh 

4.9431 

5.1250 

5.1300 

.2159 

.2108 

.3110' 

.3118 

.3650 

.3713 

.3709 

3 

.4985 

.2915 

.2915 

3.29 

.4020 

.5578 

.  5586 

.4424 

.4589 

.  4584 

.5678 

.  5790 

.5790 

4.8666 

4.0037 

4.0035 

3 

4.8666 

4.0362 

4.0358 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

Foreign  exchanges  were  comparatively  quiet  during  the  first  week  of  June,  with  one  or 
two  noteworthy  exceptions.  The  Shanghai  dollar  again  moved  down  sharply  from  22-94 
cents  to  21-08  cents,  and  is  now  approximately  8  cents  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Sterling  dipped  fractionally  below  $5  on  June  2  and  3.,  but  later  moved  back  to  between 
$5  and  $5.01,  its  usual  level  since  early  in  May.  French  francs  paralleled  sterling,  dropping 
from  2-81  cents  to  slightly  below  2-80  cents  on  June  2,  and  then  moving  subsequently  between 
these  limits.  Shipments  of  gold  from  London  to  New  York  recently  attracted  considerable 
attention  when  the  London  official  price  was  above  levels  at  which  such  transactions  are 
ordinarily  profitable. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. _ 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

Miscellaneous — 

Wheat  Feeds  

Cod  Oil  

Flowers  (Preserved)  

Paper  Serviettes  

Fiece-goods,  Cotton  

Upper  Leathers  

Cut  Soles,  Leather  

Butter  Trays  (Hardwood)  

Dowels  

Birch  Plywood  

Wire  (for  Manufacture  of  Nails) . 
Machine  for  cutting  Hardwood 

Blocks  for  Parquetry  

Tools  


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357-358 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. . 
New  York  City,  New  York, 

Birmingham,  England  

London,  England  

Lcndcn,  England  

Leicester,  England  

Leicester,  England  

Hamilton,  Bermuda  

London,  England  

London,  England  

Birmingham ,  Englan d  


Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Lei <  ester,  England. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  17;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  24;  Duchess  of 
York,  July  1;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  June  17; 
Antonia,  July  1 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Vigor,  June  25;  a  steamer,  July  16 — both 
Fjell  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  June  17;  Beaverburn,  June  24;  Beaverdale,  July  1;  Beaver- 
ford,  July  8;  Beaverbrae,  July  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  June  17;  Aurania,  June 
24:  Ascania,  July  1;  Ausonia,  July  8 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Tindefiell.  June  15; 
Ravnefjell,  June  29;  Rutenfjell,  July  13— all  Fjell  Line. 
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To  Manchester— Manchester  Citizen,  June  16;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  23;  Man- 
chester Division,  June  30;  Manchester  Port,  July  7;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  14 — all 
Manchester  Line;  Vigor,  June  25;  a  steamer,  July  16— both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Southampton.— -Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  2. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swaiisea. — Bristol  City,  June  13; 
New  York  City,  June  30 ;  Boston  City,  July  16 — all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines ;  Dako- 
tian,  June  22;  Norwegian,  July  8;  Dorelian,  July  23 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines. 

To  Glasgow .— Delilian,  June  17;  Athenia,  June  24;  Sulairia,  July  1;  Letitia,  July  8— 
all  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  June  15;  Cairnesk,  June  29; 
Cairnmona,  July  6;  Cairnross,  July  13 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Consuelo,  June  28;  Bassano,  July  16 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  June  25  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork  and 
Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverford,  July  8;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen) ;  Memel,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  July  1 ;  Bochum, 
Hamburg-American  Line,  July  29. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
June  16. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Vigor,  June  25;  a  steamer,  July  16 — both  Fjell  Line;  Idefjord, 
Norwegian-American  Line,  June  25. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverhill,  June  17;  Beaverburn,  June  24;  Beaverdale,  July 
1;  Beaverbrae.  July  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Brant  County  (calls 
at  Dunkirk  but  not  at  Havre),  June  19;  Lista  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  June  22;  August, 
July  7;  Hada  County,  July  26 — all  County  Line;  Tindefjell,  June  15;  Ravnefjell,  June  29; 
Rutenfjell,  July  13 — all  Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  June  22;  Grey  County  (also  calls  at  Bordeaux),  June  30; 
Flint  2,  July  14 — all  County  Line;  Tindefjell,  June  15;  Ravnefjell,  June  29;  Rutenfjell, 
July  13— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Noli,  June  14;  Capo  Lena,  July  2 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Anna,  June  16;  Bencas,  July  4 — both  Shaw  SS.  Co  Ltd.  (also  call 
at  Harbour  Grace,  Bay  Roberts  and  Port  Union) ;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  June  17  and  July  1  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — Gaspesia,  June  15  and  29;  New  Northland,  July  4 — both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  June  23;  Colborne, 
July  7;  Cornwallis,  July  21 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  June  17; 
Lady  Somers,  June  22;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  July  1;  Lady  Rodney,  July  6 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Maud,  June  17;  Heroy,  July  1 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Nordfarer,  Gardiaz  Line,  June  17  (also  calls  at  Montevideo). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi  (also  calls  at  Newcastle), 
June  30;  Port  Montreal,  July  30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call 
at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor  (also  calls  at 
Bluff),  June  21;  Canadian  Challenger  (also  calls  at  Timaru  and  Napier),  July  21 — both 
Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  June  27. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang, 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Troilus,  June  21;  Kota  Tjandi,  July  16 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  June  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  15  and  July  1;  Empress  of  Britain,  June 
25  and  July  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  28;  Newfoundland,  July  14 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Magnhild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  outports), 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  13  and  27,  July  11;  Fort  Amherst,  June  13  and  27; 
Fort  Townshend,  June  20  and  July  4 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre) ; 
Portia,  Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  June  22,  July  6  and  20;  Nova  Scotia,  June  28; 
Newfoundland,  July  14 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  June  20;  Cathcart,  July  4— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  16;  Lady  Hawkins,  June 
30;  Lady  Drake,  July  14 — all  Canadian  National;  Maud,  June  22;  Heroy,  July  6 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered, 
but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  13;  Chomedy, 
June  27;  Colborne,  July  11 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lutz,  June  15  and  July  13;  Kirsten  B., 
June  29 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Silverwalnut,  July  9 ;  Silverash,  Aug.  7 — both  Silver  Line ;  Javanese 
Prince,  June  21;  Siamese  Prince,  July  22 — both  Furness-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  June  28;  Manchester  Exporter, 
July  26 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Trentino,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  22;  Lady  Drake,  July  6; 
Lady  Nelson,  July  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  June  17  and  July  1 ;  Harboe 
Jensen,  June  24 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South 
American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  21;  Hiye  Maru,  July  2;  Heian 
Maru,  July  23 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Aug.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  5;  Aorangi,  Aug.  2 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Limerick  (does  not  call  at  Dunedin),  June  19;  Hauraki  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth), 
July  9 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  June  15;  Tisnaren,  July  10; 
Parrakoola,  August — all  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  June  25;  Narenta 
(calls  Glasgow),  July  23;  Nebraska,  Aug.  6 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Vancouver,  Hamburg- American  Line,  June  19; 
Elbe,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  June  21. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  July  5;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Aug.  3 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  July  7;  Cellina, 
Aug.  4 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  end  of  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Salawati,  July  5; 
Silverbelle,  Aug.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lowther  Castle,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Evanger,  June  25;  Brandanger,  July  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina  » 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  '  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Briiish  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Barclay's 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland).    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territoiy  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  18,  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku, 
Tokyo.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 509  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADING  WITH  GERMANY:    POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Berlin,  May  18,  1938. — With  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany 
is  Europe's  largest  and  most  populous  country.  As  such  it  is  a  potential  buyer 
of  a  substantial  volume  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  although  the  extent  of 
the  actual  market  is  limited  by  a  rigid  state  control  of  imports  and  a  planned 
system  of  national  economy.  Within  these  limits,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  a  special  bilateral  trading  arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  Germany 
is  an  important  market  for  certain  export  commodities  of  Canadian  origin, 
as  a  result  of  which  that  country  in  1937  was  ninth  in  order  of  importance  among 
Canada's  foreign  markets. 

In  studying  this  market  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dominating 
feature  of  economic  life  in  present-day  Germany  is  the  so-called  "  Four  Year 
Plan  "  which  aims  at  making  the  country  as  independent  as  possible  of  imported 
materials.  It  is  also  an  axiom  of  the  National  Socialist  policy  that  all  economic 
activity  must  serve  the  interests  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the  individual. 

Area,  Climate,  and  Topography 

With  an  area  of  214,400  square  miles,  including  Austria  (32,400  square  miles) , 
Germany  is  slightly  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  approximately  568  miles,  while  from  the 
western  frontier  to  the  extremity  of  East  Prussia  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flies, 
is  about  757  miles.  Land  frontiers,  which  are  shared  with  twelve  other  nations, 
constitute  a  record.  The  Baltic  and  North  Seas  in  the  north  and  northwest  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Alps  in  the  south,  form  natural  physical  boundaries. 

In  the  north  the  country  is  either  flat  or  gently  rolling.  It  is  hilly  in  the 
central  portions,  while  in  the  south  in  Bavaria  and  Austria  it  is  Alpine,  the 
greatest  elevation  being  the  Gross  Glockner,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  12,453 
feet. 

The  climate,  which  on  the  whole  is  temperate,  is  more  extreme  in  the  eastern 
and  mountainous  areas  than  in  the  low-lying  coastal  plains.  Except  in  the 
Alps,  the  winters  are  not  excessively  cold,  while  the  summers  tend  to  be  short 
and  cool.   Rainfall  is  abundant  and  well  distributed. 

Population 

With  the  incorporation  of  6,786,000  Austrians  in  Germany,  the  population 
of  the  Greater  Reich  is  now  approximately  73,860,000,  a  total  which,  in  Europe, 
is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  density  of  population  in 
Germany  was  142  and  in  Austria  81  per  square  kilometre  or  133  inhabitants  per 
square  kilometre  for  the  whole  of  the  new  state. 

Berlin,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  has,  roughly,  4,245,000  people  within 
its  confines.    Vienna  follows  in  second  place  with  some  1,800,000,  while  Ham- 
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burg  is  third  with  about  1,647,000.  There  are  in  addition  eight  cities  with 
populations  of  more  than  500,000  and  eleven  with  between  250,000  and  500,000 

each. 

The  last  census  (exclusive  of  Austria)  showed  13,660,786  people  as  being 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  25,327,879  in  industry  and  handicrafts, 
11,042,638  in  commerce  and  communications,  and  5,063,098  in  military  service, 
the  professions  and  arts. 

Natural  Resources 

Nature  has  not  been  lavish  with  Germany  as  far  as  natural  resources  are 
concerned,  coal  and  potash  being  the  only  two  products  which  are  found  in 
abundance.  Both  of  these  rank  high  in  German  industry,  however,  and  there  is 
an  important  annual  export  surplus. 

Other  natural  resources  beneath  the  soil  include  zinc,  salt,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
oil,  and  a  multitude  of  ores  containing  minor  quantities  of  such  elements  as 
manganese,  chromium,  and  molybdenum.  All  of  these,  however,  are  of  secondary 
importance  and  capable  of  supplying  only  a  fraction  of  the  country's  require- 
ments despite  their  present  intensive  exploitation. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Austria,  Germany's  inventory  of  natural  resources 
has  been  increased  by  that  country's  not  unimportant  deposits  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  About  37  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Austria  is  covered  with  forest,  which 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  Germany's  considerable  forest  resources,  which  were 
already  extensive  enough  to  meet  most  of  the  domestic  requirements  as  far  as 
construction  woods,  pit  props,  and  railway  ties  are  concerned. 

Land  Utilization 

According  to  recent  statistics,  about  61  per  cent  of  Germany's  total  area, 
or  71,010,000  acres,  is  devoted  to  agriculture.  Twenty-eight  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately 31,980,000  acres,  consists  of  forests  and  woodlands.  Uncultivated  moors 
and  other  waste  lands  account  for  about  4,780,000  acres,  or  4  per  cent,  while 
the  balance  consists  of  built-up  areas,  parks,  roads  and  railways,  water,  etc. 

The  above  ratios  will  be  altered  when  the  Austrian  province  is  statistically 
incorporated,  where  37  per  cent  of  the  32,400  square  miles  is  wooded,  28  per  cent 
consists  of  meadow  and  pasture  land,  and  25  per  cent  of  agricultural  land. 

Industry 

Germany  is  one  of  the  world's  mostly  highly  developed  and  intensively 
specialized  manufacturing  countries,  and  it  produces  an  extremely  wide  range 
of  products.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  include  iron  and  steel, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  other  iron  and  steel  products,  dyes,  chemicals,  textiles, 
optical  goods,  electrical  goods,  ships,  glass,  porcelain,  toys,  and  many  others. 
As  an  indication  of  Germany's  position  as  an  industrial  country,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  1937,  while  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  imports  were 
classified  as  manufactured  goods,  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
belonged  to  that  category. 

Agriculture 

While  Germany  is  fundamentally  a  manufacturing  country,  agriculture  fol- 
lows as  a  fairly  close  second  with  an  output  which  is  estimated  to  approximate 
81  per  cent  of  the  domestic  food  and  feedstuffs  requirements  and  some  47  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  raw  materials  needed  by  industry. 

In  1937  the  production  of  some  of  the  principal  agricultural  products,  in 
thousands  of  metric  tons,  was  as  follows:  wheat,  4,490;  rye,  6,762:  oats,  5,868; 
barley,  3,546;  potatoes,  55,310;  sugar  beets,  14,013;  and  meadow  hay,  26,744. 
A  livestock  census  of  December  3,  1937,  showed  20,470,000  cattle  (including 
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10,200,000  milch  cows),  23,810,000  hogs,  4,680,000  sheep,  3,430,000  horses,  and 
85,500,000  hens.  Except  in  years  when  an  exceptionally  large  crop  is  harvested, 
Germany  is  a  substantial  importer  of  cereals,  while,  as  regards  most  other  agri- 
cultural products,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  there  is  a  deficiency  margin 
between  domestic  production  and  consumption. 

Currency,  Weights,  and  Measures 

The  medium  of  currency  is  the  reichsmark  (R.M.),  which  is  on  the  decimal 
basis  and  is  divided  into  100  pfennigs.  Prior  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
the  old  par  rate  of  exchange  was  $0-2382;  the  present  current  value  of  the 
"free"  reichsmark  is,  roughly,  $0-405. 

Apart  from  the  "free"  reichsmark  there  are,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  controlled  or  restricted  marks  which  may  be  involved  in  various  trade  or  other 
transactions  and  the  value  of  which  may  vary  greatly  from  that  of  the  "free" 
reichsmark. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  exclusively. 

Foreign  Trade 

German  foreign  trade  is  essentially  an  exchange  of  manufactured  goods  for 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  In  1937  exports  were  valued  at  R.M. 5, 9 11, 000 ,000 
as  against  R.M.4, 768,200,000  in  the  preceding  year,  and  imports  at  R.M.5,468,- 
400,000  and  R.M.4,217,900,000  respectively.  According  to  German  statistics, 
exports  to  Canada  in  1937  had  a  value  of  R.M.33,400,000  in  comparison  with 
R.M.35,069,000  for  the  preceding  year,  while  the  values  of  imports  from  Canada 
were  respectively  R.M.48,725,000  and  R.M. 18,757,000. 

As  regards  1937  exports,  fully  manufactured  goods  were  valued  at  R.M.4,- 
699,900,000;  raw  products,  consisting  mainly  of  coal,  at  R.M.577,600,000;  and 
semi-manufactured  goods  at  R.M. 543,200,000.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
imports,  raw  products  valued  at  R.M. 1,996, 200,000  were  by  a  wide  margin  the 
most  important  item.  Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  at  R.M. 1,135,200,000  fol- 
lowed in  second  place,  and  semi-manufactured  goods  at  R.M. 980,300,000  were 
third.   In  all  instances  the  totals  include  figures  for  other,  but  minor,  groups. 

German  foreign  trade  does  not  function  on  a  normal  basis  with  its  volume 
and  composition  governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  determined 
by  the  incidence  of  import  duties.  It  is  contrary  to  the  national  policy  to  incur 
commercial  indebtedness  abroad,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  accruing  from  German  exports,  and  hence  available  to  pay  for 
imports,  is  a  direct  governing  factor  in  limiting  the  extent  of  the  latter. 

Trade  with  individual  countries  is  in  nearly  all  cases  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  special  bilateral  clearing  or  payments  arrangements.  These  in  turn 
depend  on  trade  balances,  and  in  operation,  particularly  as  regards  the  former, 
questions  of  price  and  the  suitability  of  a  product  do  not  always  dominate  as 
would  be  the  case  under  normal  trading  relationships. 

Customs  Tariff  and  Policy 

The  German  customs  tariff  is  fundamentally  protective,  the  duties  in  most 
cases  being  assessed  on  the  weight  of  the  article.  Owing,  however,  to  the  use  of 
import  control  machinery,  tariff  duties  have  actually  little  effect  on  the  flow  of 
goods  which,  whether  the  rate  applicable  is  high,  low,  or  free,  can  in  any  case 
move  only  under  permit. 

Merchandise  of  Canadian  origin  is  subject  to  the  conventional  or  lower  rates 
of  duty  and  otherwise  to  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 
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Foreign  Exchange  Restrictions 


A  comprehensive  and  rigid  foreign  exchange  control  law  is  in  force  in  Ger- 
many, which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  monetary  system.  Without  a  specific 
government  permit  it  is  illegal  for  anyone  to  transfer  or  remove  mediums  of 
payment  in  any  currency  whatsoever  out  of  Germany,  or  to  exchange  reichs- 
marks  at  any  rate  other  than  the  official  one.  It  is  also  illegal  for  any  resident 
of  Germany  to  make  a  payment  to  a  non-resident  in  any  currency  whatsoever. 

In  view  of  these  restrictions,  no  credit  for  either  'goods  or  services  should 
be  granted  to  residents  of  Germany  unless  the  seller  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  buyer  has  a  permit  in  the  desired  currency  authorizing  payment.  Otherwise 
payment  cannot  be  expected,  even  in  controlled  marks. 

Comparatively  little  German  trade  is  conducted  against  payments  in  unre- 
stricted foreign  exchange  or  "  free  "  reichsmarks.  The  bulk  of  it  is  effected 
through  the  network  of  bilateral  agreements,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  through  barter,  or  through  a  modified  form  of  barter  involving 
special  accounts  of  one  kind  or  another  for  handling  the  controlled  reichsmarks 
in  which  payment  is  made.  Barter  is  now  tending  to  become  of  lesser  import- 
ance. It  was  supplanted  first  by  clearing  agreements  and  now  the  tendency  is 
away  from  these  to  the  less  cumbersome  payments  agreements. 

A  transfer  moratorium  that  has  been  in  force  since  the  middle  of  1933  pre- 
vents the  direct  transfer,  and  greatly  restricts  the  domestic  utilization,  of 
certain  types  of  old  claims  and  old  credits  and  practically  all  forms  of  income 
which  accrue  from  German  sources  to  non-residents.  Sales  of  these  blocked 
credits  can  be  effected  only  at  a  heavy  discount,  particulars  of  which  can  be 
secured  from  any  Canadian  bank. 


Faced  with  a  continued  adverse  trade  balance  with  Germany,  because  of 
the  latter's  import  and  currency  transfer  restrictions,  the  Canadian  Government 
negotiated  towards  the  close  of  1936  a  provisional  Trade  and  Payments  Agree- 
ment which  became  effective  on  November  15  of  that  year. 

By  virtue  of  this  agreement,  apart  from  granting  to  Canadian  products  the 
benefits  of  the  conventional  tariff  rates,  the  German  Government  undertook  to 
make  available  for  the  purchase  of  imports  from  Canada  all  foreign  exchange 
accruing  from  German  exports  to  Canada.  Trade  is  thus  placed  on  a  one-to-one 
basis,  and  the  extent  of  the  market  for  Canadian  goods  is  directly  dependent 
on  the  value  of  Canadian  imports  from  Germany. 

Of  the  total  sum,  slightly  more  than  63  per  cent  is,  in  a  prescribed  ratio, 
ear-marked  for  twenty-two  enumerated  commodities.  In  the  case  of  fifteen  of 
these  an  annual  maximum  is  specified,  while  this  stipulation  does  not  apply  to 
the  remaining  seven. 

These  enumerated  commodities,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  so-called  Schedule 
of  the  Payments  Agreement,  together  with  the  percentage  allotted  to  each,  and 
the  maximums,  where  such  are  provided  for,  are  as  follows: — 


Trade  with  Canada 


Percentage 


Annual  Maxi- 
mum Value 
$ 


Wheat  

Apples,  fresh  .  .  . 
Apples,  dried  . .  . 

Cheese  

Honey  

Sausage  casings — 


35.0 
5.0 
0.6 
0.2 
0.2 


No  maximum 


600,000 
60,000 
20,000 
20,000 


Beef  casings  (of  which  not  more  than  one-third  to 


be  beef  middles) 


0.5 

0.25 

1.25 


60.000 
No  m  aximum 
160,000 


Hog  casings 
Seeds   
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Percentage 


Annual  Maxi- 
mum Value 
$ 


Salmon,  salted  

Salmon,  frozen  

Salmon  caviar  

Eels,  frozen  

Lobsters,  canned  

Fish  meal  

Fish  oil  

Black  and  silver  fox  skins,  undressed  

Lumber,  sawn  

Pegwood  

Wood-pulp  

Asbestos  

Parts  of  agricultural  machines  

Ice  hockey  equipment  (skates  with  and  without  boots, 


2.5 

0.25 

0.15 

0.5 

0.2 

1.4 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

0.2 

1.0 

8.0 

0.2 


No  maximum 
20,000 


No  maximum 
No  maximum 
No  maximum 
No  maximum 


275,000 
25,000 
15,000 
75,000 
20,000 


20,000 
100,000 


sticks,  etc.) 


0.2 


20,000 


As  regards  the  balance,  which  amounts  to  roughly  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
receipts  from  sales  to  Canada,  it  is  stipulated  that  this  too  must  be  utilized  for 
the  purchase  of  Canadian  merchandise.  The  choice  lies,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  the  German  authorities. 

From  the  foregoing,  despite  the  substantial  trade  openings  which  exist,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  are  limitations  to  the  number  of  commodities,  and  in  some 
instances  to  their  value,  which  Canada  can  export  to  the  German  market.  In 
practice,  the  German  Government  uses  that  proportion  of  the  foreign  exchange 
receipts  which  are  at  its  free  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  metals,  minerals, 
wool,  and  those  other  raw  products  essential  to  Germany  industry  and  national 
economy;  there  is  no  opening  for  manufactured  goods  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  listed  in  the  schedule.  The  prospects  of  introducing  new  lines  are  allso  remote 
unless  these  be  needed  raw  materials  which  can  be  purchased  in  Canada  under 
particularly  advantageous  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  prices  are  competitive,  Canadian  export  trade 
is  guaranteed  a  fixed  and  assured  market  for  a  reasonably  wide  range  of 
products,  some  of  which  had  in  1937  a  heavier  turnover  in  sales  to  Germany 
than  ever  before. 

The  provisions  of  the  payments  agreement  apply  only  to  articles  which  are 
produced  or  manufactured  in  Canada  and  are  shipped  or  sent  direct  to  Germany, 
whether  or  not  through  ports  in  third  countries  and  whether  or  not  in  the  name 
of  or  for  the  account  of  persons  resident  in  third  countries. 

Private  compensation  or  barter  transactions  are  no  longer  permitted. 


Under  the  German  import  control  system,  individual  transactions  with 
foreign  exporters  are  still  nominally  conducted  by  the  individual  German  im- 
porter. Permission  to  purchase  must  first  be  obtained,  however,  from  a  Govern- 
ment Supervisory  Board  (Ueberwachungsstelle) . 

The  control  of  imports  under  this  system  is  in  the  hands  of  twenty-eight 
centralized  Supervisory  Boards,  each  of  which  is  responsible  for  certain  com- 
modities or  groups  of  commodities.  Twenty-four  of  these  Supervisory  Boards 
have  their  headquarters  in  Berlin,  two  (cotton  and  tobacco)  are  in  Bremen,  one 
(coffee)  is  in  Hamburg,  and  one  (skins  and  furs)  in  Leipzig. 


In  practice,  when  business  is  done  under  the  German-Canadian  Payments 
Agreement,  the  importer,  who  has  previously  received  quotations  on  one  of  the 
scheduled  commodities  or  on  some  other  article  from  his  Canadian  seller,  applies 
to  the  competent  Supervisory  Board  for  an  import  permit.    In  this  connection 


Import  Control 


METHODS  OF  ALLOWING  IMPORT  PERMITS 
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it  is  advisable  that  he  should  in  the  first  instance  be  supplied  with  a  pro  forma 
invoice  describing  the  goods  and  stating  the  price.  The  Supervisory  Board  first 
assures  itself  that  the  quotation  is  not  above  the  world  market  level  and  then, 
assuming  funds  are  available,  uses  its  own  discretion  in  granting  quotas  to  the 
different  applicants  whose  requirements,  in  many  cases,  are  in  excess  of  the 
limited  amount  of  business  which  may  be  possible. 

Allotments  are  customarily  made  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  importer's 
former  turnover  with  Canada,  although  the  final  decision  is  one  that  rests 
entirely  between  the  individual  concerned  and  the  German  authorities.  Alloca- 
tions are  made  every  month  and  are  based  on  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
which  was  received  during  the  last  month  but  one. 

An  import  permit,  when  granted,  carries  with  it  authorization  to  secure 
foreign  exchange  for  the  goods  indicated  at  the  given  price.  The  importer  must, 
of  course,  have  available  a  corresponding  sum  in  German  currency  with  which 
to  purchase  the  Canadian  dollars  to  pay  for  the  merchandise  upon  arrival. 
Permits  are  usually  valid  for  only  a  limited  period,  but  no  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  getting  extension  when  goods  are  late  in  arriving.  Actual  pay- 
ment for  Canadian  goods,  which  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner  through  a 
commercial  bank,  is,  in  principle,  only  allowed  after  importation  has  taken 
place  and  the  documents  have  been  endorsed  accordingly  by  the  Customs  House 
at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  control  authorities  may,  however,  allow  an  exception  to  be  made  to 
this  rule  if  it  has  always  been  the  usual  trade  practice  to  make  payment,  prior 
to  importation,  upon  presentation  of  the  shipping  documents  either  in  Germany 
or  in  Canada.  The  German  importer  must,  however,  be  in  possession  of  a  valid 
import  permit  at  the  time  the  presentation  is  made. 

Under  the  German  foreign  exchange  regulations  the  payment  for  imported 
goods  by  means  of  a  credit  opened  abroad  is  regarded  as  the  acceptance  of  a 
guarantee,  and  is  only  allowed  under  special  permit.  This  special  permit  is  not 
needed,  however,  when  the  German  Foreign  Exchange  Bank,  which  is  involved, 
is  in  the  habit  of  taking  over  such  obligations  and  when  the  Supervisory  Board 
has  issued  an  import  permit  for  the  transaction  in  question. 

When  doing  business  with  Germany  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  prin- 
cipal point  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  not  make  shipment 
until  he  is  sure  that  the  German  importer  is  in  possession  of  a  valid  import 
permit.  When  this  has  been  secured  and  its  conditions  complied  with,  and 
assuming  that  the  buyer  has  the  necessary  coverage  in  marks,  the  seller  will,  in 
due  course,  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction. 

Transportation  Facilities 

Transportation  facilities  between  Canada  and  Germany  are  adequate. 
There  are  direct  and  regular  steamship  services  from  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coast  ports  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  as  well  as  to  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp, 
both  of  which  serve  as  transhipment  points  for  merchandise  destined  for  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  and  the  Hamburg-America-North  German 
Lloyd  joint  service  maintain  sailings  from  the  east  coast,  while  vessels  sailing 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany  make  Halifax  a  port  of  call  to  pick  up  cargo. 
Vancouver  is  linked  with  Hamburg  and  Bremen  by  the  Hamburg-America  Line 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd.  For  particulars  of  sailings  exporters  should  con- 
sult the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Upon  arrival  in  Germany,  merchandise  is  forwarded  to  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion by  a  well-developed  system  of  inland  waterways  or  by  railroad  or  highway. 
The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  all  of  which  are  navigable,  are  the  principal 
rivers,  while,  in  addition,  the  country  is  covered  with  a  network  of  railways 
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having  a  total  length  of  37,682  miles  in  comparison  with  some  43,166  miles  in 
Canada. 

The  principal  cities  of  Germany  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  system  of  highly  developed  and  well-organized  com- 
mercial air  lines. 


Business  transactions  with  Germany  may  be  concluded  'direct  with  buyers 
or  through  the  medium  of  a  resident  agent,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
product  involved  and  the  extent  of  the  market.  In  some  cases  sales  are  made 
through  middlemen  located  in  London  or  some  other  large  centre,  although, 
generally  speaking,  German  importers  prefer  to  avoid  routing  orders  through 
third  countries. 

Because  of  the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  available, 
quotations  are  often  desired  f.o.b.  a  Canadian  port,  with  the  purchaser  making 
his  own  shipping  arrangements,  which  he  can  settle  in  German  currency.  In 
other  cases  prices  should  be  submitted  c.i.f.  Hamburg  or  other  specified  port.. 

No  special  documents,  consular  invoices,  or  endorsements  are  required  in 
connection  with  exports  to  Germany.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  a 
certificate  of  origin,  certifying  the  goods  to  be  Canadian,  should  accompany  the 
ordinary  shipping  documents  and  commercial  invoices. 

The  German  language  should,  when  possible,  be  employed  in  correspondence 
with  German  firms;  otherwise  plain  and  clearly  written  English  may  be  used. 

Merchandise  should  be  strongly  and  securely  packed  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  importer,  who  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  exact  requirements, 
Hamburg  and  Berlin  are  the  principal  distribution  centres. 

Credit  reports  on  the  standing  of  German  firms  may  be  obtained  through 
Canadian  banks  or  any  recognized  credit  agency.  The  rate  of  postage  on  first- 
class  mail  matter  from  Canada  to  Germany  is  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and 
3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  Parcel  post  shipments  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  weight  of  20  pounds.  Samples  sent  by  mail  should  be 
plainly  marked  "Muster  ohne  wert"  (sample  without  value). 

Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  securing  additional  information  regarding 
the  German  market  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin,  W.35. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  Italy  (whose 
territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia) ; 
Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  Peru  (whose 
territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile) ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai  (whose  territory  includes  Central  and  North 
China) ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama 
City  (whose  territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories.  Their  itineraries 
are  as  follows: — 


Business  Methods,  Documentation,  Quotations,  etc. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  Muddiman 


Toronto  . 
Hamilton 


June  20  to  July  2  Windsor  .  .  . . 

July  4  and  5  Fort  William 

July  G  Winnipeg.  .  .  . 

July  7  Vancouver.  .  . 


July  8 
July  11 
July  12  to  15 
July  19  to  28 


Kitchener 


London 
587.53— 21 
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Mr.  Vechsler 


Montreal  and  district. .  . .  June  20  to  30 

Granby  July  4 

Cornwall  and  Brockville  . .  July  5 
Kingston  and  Gananoque. .  July  6 

Belleville  July  7 

Oshawa  July  8 

Hamilton  July  11  and  12 


St.  Catharines  July  13  and  14 

Niagara  Falls  July  15 

Brantford  and  Paris  . .  . .  July  18 

London  July  19  and  20 

Chatham  July  21 

Windsor  and  Walkerville .  July  22 


London  June  20 

Chatham  June  21 

Windsor  and  Walkerville  .  June  22 

Waterford  June  23 

St.  Catharines  June  24 

Niagara  Falls  June  27 


Mr.  Scott 


Oshawa  July  4 

Peterborough  July  5 

Kingston  July  6 

Brockville  and  Prescott  . .  July  7 

Ottawa  July  8  to  14 

Montreal  July  15  to  30 


Mr.  Riddiford 


Montreal  June  20  to  24 

Quebec  City  June  27 

Halifax  June  30  to  July  2 


Saint  John  July  4  to  6 

Vancouver  July  12  to  27 

Ottawa  Aug.  2  and  3 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate:  for  Toronto.  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  ASPARAGUS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  6,  1938. — For  many  years  agriculturists  and  vegetable 
canners  in  Australia  have  been  developing  the  local  market  for  canned  asparagus. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  grow  asparagus  commercially,  and  while  success  has  not  been 
achieved  in  all  areas,  a  canning  industry  on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  estab- 
lished. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  asparagus  crop  depends  greatly  on 
climatic  conditions,  and  there  are  seasons  when  production  of  a  commercial  crop 
is  not  possible.  The  pack  of  Australian  asparagus  for  an  average  year  is  esti- 
mated at  about  60,000  cases. 

The  crop  is  generally  canned  in  December,  but  that  of  1937  was  a  com- 
parative failure  owing  to  unseasonable  weather  conditions.  Normally  the  local 
pack  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  bulk  of  the  demand,  leaving  a  small  market 
for  the  high-class  imported  product.  This  year,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a 
demand  for  larger  supplies  of  asparagus  packed  in  other  countries. 

Domestic  Industry 

Asparagus  is  generally  packed  in  Australia  by  firms  whose  principal  field 
is  jam  making.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Australian  asparagus  pack  is 
usually  put  up  in  tins  of  the  same  sizes  as  those  used  for  the  jam  trade — 10,  14, 
and  30  ounces — and  all  are  round  tins. 

Although  sizes  and  shapes  of  containers  used  by  packers  outside  Australia 
vary  considerably,  the  principal  ones  imported  are  the  9^-  and  16-ounce  round, 
and  2\  square.  Some  importers  require  a  20-ounce  tall  tin.  The  9^-ounce  size 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Anzac"  tin,  because  it  was  introduced  following  an 
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Australian  Customs  decision  to  class  the  nominal  10-  or  lO^-ounce  tin  as,  having 
a  content  of  over  half  a  pint  and  as  being  therefore  dutiable  as  containing  one 
pint. 

The  9^-ounce  tin  generally  contains  "  tips,"  while  the  tall  and  square  tins 
are  as  a  rule  used  for  "  spears." 

The  colour  commonly  required  in  the  imported  product  is  white,  green 
asparagus  being  difficult  to  sell.  However,  colour  is  not  nearly  as  important  a 
selling  factor  as  price. 

Prices 

Australian  packs,  of  which  only  small  quantities  are  at  present  available, 
are  quoted,  in  Australian  currency,  at  13s.  for  10-ounee  tips,  14s.  for  14-ounce 
tips,  and  19s.  6d.  for  large  asparagus  packed  in  30-ounce  tins.  These  quotations 
are  all  less  per  cent  delivered  to  merchants'  stores.  The  Australian  asparagus 
is  well  graded  in  the  better  qualities,  while  in  the  lower-priced  lines  grading  is 
likely  to  be  indifferent,  little  or  no  attempt  being  made  to  select  for  white  or 
green  colour.  In  a  season  of  normal  production,  what  are  known  as  "cuts"  are 
also  available.  Efforts  to  widen  the  demand  for  canned  asparagus  have  been 
so  successful  that  there  is  a  market  for  qualities  which  were  unsaleable  a  few 
years  ago,  provided  prices  are  comparable.  The  result  is  a  tendency  towards 
low  prices  for  the  bulk  of  the  sales  of  Australian  asparagus. 


Imports 

Imports  in  any  one  year  from  the  United  States,  the  most  important  source 
of  supply,  depend  on  the  volume  of  local  production.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  greatest  quantity  likely  to  be  imported  in  any  one  season  would  approxi- 
mate from  50,000  to  60,000  cases.  More  than  half  the  imports  would  be  9^-ounce 
tins,  the  balance  being  equally  divided  among  other  sizes  and  types  of  containers. 
There  will  be  a  demand  in  Australia  for  imported  canned  asparagus  this  year. 


Customs  Duties 

On  importation  into  Australia  canned  asparagus  is  dutiable  at  the  following 
rates: — 

British 

Asparagus  tips —                                                                 Preferential  General 

\  pints  and  smaller  per  doz.           4s.  6s. 

Pints  and  over  \  pints  per  doz.         5s.  6d.  9s. 

Quarts  and  over  pints  per  doz.          10s.  14s. 

Exceeding  a  quart  per  gal.           3s.  4s.  6d. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  primage  duty  of  5  per  cent  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  10  per  cent  under  the  general.  There  is  also  the  adverse 
exchange  on  London  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  British  preferential  rates 
are  applicable  to  Canada. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  merchants  to  favour  the  Australian 
product,  as  imported  asparagus  is  a  luxury  line  and  much  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  changes  in  economic  conditions.  In  addition,  dealers  in  this  market 
may  have  to  carry  imported  supplies  for  a  long  period,  whereas  in  case  of  a 
sudden  demand  for  the  Australian  pack,  supplies  are  readily  available  from  local 
canners,  provided  there  are  stocks  on  hand. 

Information  concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  Australian  market  for  canned 
asparagus  will  be  supplied  to  interested  Canadian  exporters,  who  are  invited  to 
send  labels  and  samples  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
Box  196-C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Australia,  with  prices  f.o.b.  nearest  port  in 
Canada  and,  if  possible,  prices  c.i.f.  main  Australian  ports. 
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EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  ITALY 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  May  25,  1938. — Italian  foreign  trade  and  all  transactions  involving 
a  transfer  of  funds  between  Italy  and  other  countries  are  subject  to  regulations 
administered  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Exchange.  The  system  of  exchange 
control  when  first  put  into  effect  was  supervised  by  a  committee  which  included 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Corporations,  Agriculture,  Finance,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  of  certain  other  bodies.  Later  it  became  necessary  to  create  a 
special  organization,  established  in  May,  1935,  under  the  name  "  Sovrainten- 
denza  alio  Scambio  delle  Valute."  Its  main  functions  were  to  distribute  foreign 
exchange  and  to  co-ordinate  the  various  governmental  branches  connected  with 
foreign  trade. 

In  December,  1935,  steps  were  taken  to  merge  these  branches  into  one,  and 
the  Sovraintendenza  became  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  Exchange  and  Cur- 
rency. Finally,  on  November  20,  1937,  this  organization  became  a  Department 
of  State  (Ministero  per  gli  Scambi  e  per  le  Valute)  and  the  under-secretary  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  minister.  This  new  department,  which  is  the  real 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  comprises  within  its  own  organization 
three  main  divisions.  In  addition,  it  controls  the  Customs  and  is  the  co-ordinator 
of  many  other  bodies. 

The  Department  of  Customs  is  in  contact  with  all  operations  connected 
with  foreign  trade,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  fiscal  function  but  also  through  its 
embargo  division.  Goods  must  be  inspected  by  its  officials  before  entering  or 
leaving  the  country.  This  office  issues  import  permits  in  the  name  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Ex- 
change. The  Customs  Department  issues  also  export  licences  for  goods  subject 
to  such  requirements. 

The  I.C.E.,  Istituto  Nazionale  per  i  Cambi  con  l'Estero,  became  in  March, 
1936,  a  legal  body  responsible  solely  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Exchange  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  It  has  its  headquarters  in  Rome, 
and  its  main  function  is  the  sale  and  purchase  of  gold,  foreign  currencies,  foreign 
credits  in  the  form  of  titles,  bonds,  and  other  securities.  It  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  Italy  that  may  own  instruments  of  international  payment.  It  was  to 
this  body  that  all  the  foreign  credits  possessed  by  Italians  resident  in  Italy  were 
surrendered. 

Application  of  Exchange  Control 

No  Italian  living  in  Italy  may  possess  any  foreign  exchange.  Hotels  and 
shops  catering  to  tourists  may  accept  payment  in  foreign  notes,  travellers' 
cheques,  etc.,  but  they  must  immediately  surrender  them  to  the  Bank  of  Italy 
or  its  representatives,  receiving  compensation  in  lire  at  the  rate  of  exchange  pre- 
vailing on  the  day  before  the  surrender.  No  Italian  may  own  bank  deposits 
or  foreign  credits  abroad,  nor  may  he,  in  his  own  country,  keep  a  bank  account 
in  foreign  currency. 

The  importation  and  exportation  of  cheques  in  lire  and  of  Italian  bank 
notes  are  prohibited.  Persons  entering  the  country,  nationals  or  foreigners, 
may  bring  in  any  amount  of  foreign  currency  but  not  more  than  lire  350.  They 
must  declare  to  the  Customs  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  they  carry,  and 
will  be  given  corresponding  certificates.  During  their  stay  in  Italy  foreigners 
may  cash  travellers'  cheques  or  drafts  in  foreign  currency  at  the  banks  or  travel- 
ling agencies.  In  that  case  also  they  will  be  given  certificates.  These,  and  the 
Customs  certificates,  are  very  important,  because  any  person  upon  leaving  the 
country  must  not  have  with  him  a  sum  exceeding  that  mentioned  in  the  certifi- 
cates. 
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Persons  leaving  the  country  may  not  have  more  than  lire  350  (not  more  than 
lire  300  in  bank  notes  and  50  in  coins,  but  only  50  in  the  case  of  tourists  who 
have  purchased  tourist  lire).  Italians  planning  a  business  trip  abroad  may 
obtain  a  sum  in  foreign  currency  corresponding  to  lire  2,000  or  lire  3,000,  depend- 
ing on  the  country  they  intend  to  visit.  Foreigners  residing  in  Italy  may  keep 
a  bank  account  in  any  currency  they  desire  or  in  free  or  "  convertible  "  lire, 
provided  their  deposits  are  in  foreign  notes,  drafts,  cheques,  securities,  etc. 
Interest  is  paid  in  the  same  currency  as  the  capital,  and  withdrawals  may  be 
in  lire  or  in  any  currency  desired.  Severe  penalties  are  applied  for  transgression 
of  these  laws. 

Exchange  Control  and  Exports 

Exchange  control  has  been  established  especially  to  protect  the  lira.  The 
State  now  directly  controls  the  entire  foreign  trade  with  a  view  to  (1)  reducing 
imports  to  a  minimum,  (2)  choosing  the  country  of  origin,  (3)  expanding  the 
export  trade,  and  (4)  acquiring  all  the  foreign  exchange  arising  from  Italian 
exports. 

The  export  of  goods  to  any  country  with  which  Italy  has  a  clearing  agree- 
ment is,  in  a  sense,  free,  as  the  operation  of  clearing  accounts  dispenses  with 
the  actual  transfer  of  currency. 

In  the  case  of  exports  to  a  country  without  a  clearing  agreement,  the 
exporters  must  surrender  to  the  Istituto  Nazionale  per  i  Cambi  con  l'Estero, 
through  the  Bank  of  Italy  or  their  own  banks,  any  foreign  exchange  arising  from 
their  shipments.  Exports  cannot  be  effected  otherwise,  because  the  Customs 
will  not  allow  shipments  to  leave  the  country  without  a  certificate  from  a  bank 
that  the  foreign  exchange  has  been  surrendered.  Exporters  receive  in  due 
course  the  corresponding  value  in  lire. 

Requests  for  permission  to  export  must  be  made  out  in  duplicate  on 
standard  forms,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  bank  to  which  it  is  addressed 
and  the  other,  bearing  the  approval  of  the  bank,  to  be  returned  to  the  exporter. 
This  latter  copy  will  be  presented  to  the  Customs  at  the  time  of  exportation 
and  will  finally  be  returned  to  the  issuing  bank.  These  forms  contain  all  the 
information  usually  found  on  a  commercial  invoice.  The  unit  prices  of  the  mer- 
chandise must  coincide  with  those  appearing  in  a  standard  price  list  issued  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Exchange  Control  and  Imports 
There  are  five  methods  of  payment  for  goods  imported  into  the  kingdom:  — 

1.  If  the  goods  are  imported  from  a  country  without  a  clearing  agreement, 
the  necessary  foreign  exchange  can  only  be  allotted  by  the  Istituto  Nazionale 
per  i  Cambi  con  l'Estero. 

2.  If  the  goods  are  imported  from  a  country  with  a  clearing  agreement,  pay- 
ment is  made  in  lire  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  for  final  settlement  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clearing  account  with  the  country  in  which  the  goods  originated. 

3.  If  the  goods  are  imported  from  a  country  with  a  payments  agreement — 
which  is  a  modified  form  of  clearing  agreement — they  can  be  paid  for  only  in 
accordance  with  the  special  terms  of  such  agreement. 

4.  If  the  goods  are  imported  on  a  compensation  basis,  payment  will  usually 
be  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  clearing  account.  Compensation  business 
is  restricted  chiefly  to  countries  with  which  Italy  has  clearing  agreements.  How- 
ever, certain  clearing  agreements  may  preclude  all  dealings  on  a  compensation 
basis. 

5.  In  the  case  of  frozen  credits,  settlement  is  made  according  to  the  terms 
reached  by  agreement  with  each  country. 
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As  regards  imports  from  countries  which — as  at  present  applies  to  Canada 
— have  neither  a  clearing  nor  a  payments  agreement  with  Italy,  payment  can 
usually  be  made  only  on  presentation  of  the  Customs  receipt.  It  is  essential 
that  such  receipt  accompany  a  request  for  foreign  exchange,  and  it  can  be 
obtained  only  when  the  goods  are  cleared  at  the  Customs.  The  goods  cannot 
be  cleared  unless  the  importer  can  show  an  import  licence  or  permit  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance. 

It  does  not  invariably  follow  that  imported  merchandise  is  paid  for  only 
after  its  entry  into  the  country.  Some  foreign  exporters  will  sell  only  against  irre- 
vocable credits  or  on  a  eash-against-documents  basis  or  on  other  terms  that  do 
not  necessitate  their  waiting  indefinitely  for  their  money.  Such  terms,  if  accepted 
and  properly  authorized,  will  be  respected.  When  imports  are  thus  purchased 
on  terms  calling  for  payment  before  clearance  through  the  Customs,  a  note  is 
added  to  the  Customs  receipt  which  invalidates  this  document  for  foreign 
exchange  purposes. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  IMPORTS 

Thus  the  granting  of  foreign  exchange  is  controlled  primarily  through  the 
issue  of  the  import  licence  or  permit,  and  all  importable  articles,  designated  by 
their  tariff  numbers,  have  been  placed  under  one  or  other  of  four  categories: — 

1.  Table  "A"  is  a  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  is  subject  to  licence.  The  total 
import  value  of  the  articles  in  Table  "A"  in  any  given  year  is  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  imports  into  Italy. 

2.  Table  "B"  includes  all  articles  the  importation  of  which  is  free,  such  as  coins,  manu- 
scripts, newspapers,  books,  music. 

3.  Articles  subject  to  special  regimes,  such  as: — 

(a)  Coal,  copper,  nickel,  tin,  metal  scrap,  wheat,  which  can  be  purchased  only  by  state 
monopolies  or  by  commissions  acting  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

In  such  cases  and  in  the  case  of  articles  which  might  be  on  lists  "A"  or  "C  " 
and  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  armament  program,  preference  is  assured 
and  foreign  exchange  can  always  be  found. 

(b)  Materials  for  radio,  for  which  the  licence  of  the  Minister  of  Communications  is 
necessary. 

(c)  Vaseline,  paraffin,  petroleum,  coke,  for  which  a  licence  from  the  same  Minister  is 
required. 

(d)  Raw  mineral  oils,  and  their  residues,  for  which  licence  from  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munications is  necessary. 

4.  Table  "C"  includes  all  the  items  which  are  not  listed  under  categories  1,  2,  and  3 
but  which  may  be  imported — in  theory — within  a  certain  percentage  of  the  imports  in  1934. 
Table  "B"  comprises  articles  of  minor  importance,  and  articles  included  in  category  3  are, 
by  legislation,  of  no  interest  to  the  individual  Italian  importer.  Table  "A"  and  Table  "C" 
comprise  articles  more  commonly  imported  and  of  major  interest  to  Italian  importers. 

TABLE  "A":     IMPORT  LICENCE 

This  list  comprises  the  chief  articles  of  import,  and  these  commodities  may 
be  imported  only  under  licence  from  the  Minister  of  Finance,  issued  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Exchange. 

A  firm  requiring  a  licence  must  apply  to  the  federation  of  which  it  is  a 
member  and  must  make  a  special  request  for  each  individual  article.  Requests 
from  all  members  are  combined  and  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Exchange.  When  all  requests  from  the  various  federations  are  received,  a  total  is 
arrived  at — probably  less  than  the  sum  of  the  requests — and  this  constitutes  the 
quota  for  the  quarter.  The  Minister,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  guild,  will 
divide  this  quota  among  the  federations,  which  in  turn  will  divide  their  shares 
among  the  individual  firms. 

When  requesting  a  licence,  each  firm  must  furnish  the  following  informa- 
tion:— 

The  imports  effected  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm,  location  of  the  plant,  and  the  nature  of  the  manu- 
factured products. 
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Quantity  and  quality  of  the  material  to  be  imported  and  the  tariff  number. 

Country  of  origin. 

Price  and  terms  of  payment. 

Date  of  shipment. 

Customs  port  where  the  good®  will  be  entered.    Quantities  imported  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  country  of  origin. 
The  final  destination  of  the  materials  to  be  imported. 

The  number  of  the  building  permit,  if  the  materials  or  machinery  to  be  imported  are 
to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  or  mill. 

If  the  firm  exports,  to  what  country  and  what  products. 

The  licence,  once  granted,  is  not  transferable.  It  is  usually  valid  for  three 
months,  sometimes  for  six  months.  In  the  latter  case,  only  half  of  the  quantity 
allowed  may  be  brought  in  during  the  first  three  months. 

TABLE  "C" 

Imports  during  a  certain  quarter  of  articles  listed  in  Table  "C"  may  not 
exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  imports  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1934;  the  evidence  required  is  the  Customs  receipt  for  1934.  The  permit  is 
granted  by  the  Customs  when  the  percentage  appears  in  the  table,  but  the  decision 
is  reserved  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  when  there  is  no  such  indication.  The 
mere  possession  of  Customs  receipts  does  not  automatically  entitle  anyone  to 
place  an  order  abroad.  He  must  first  submit  a  request  to  the  Customs  on  a 
standard  form  accompanied  by  the  Customs  receipt.  Having  been  granted  a 
permit,  it  is  then  in  order  for  the  importer  to  place  orders  abroad.  The  permit 
is  good  only  for  imports  from  the  country  of  origin  shown  on  the  Customs  receipt. 

The  percental  quota  indicated  in  the  table  and  those  specified  in  special 
trade,  clearing,  or  payments  agreements,  refer  to  the  unit  o<f  measure  which  is 
used  in  the  tariff  for  tax  purposes.  It  may  be  either  a  quantity  or  a  value  quota, 
In  the  case  of  goods  imported  from  a  country  known  as  a  sanctionist  country, 
the  percental  quota  refers  to  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1934  in  terms  of 
Italian  lire.  An  invoice  for  $10  would  in  1934  have  corresponded  to  about  lire 
125.  To-day,  owing  to  the  devaluation  of  the  lira  and  the  new  exchange  rate 
of  roughly  lire  19  to  the  dollar,  a  quota  of  20  per  cent  based  on  imports  valued 
at  $10,  or  lire  125,  in  1934  would  provide  for  imports  to  a  value  of  $1.31. 

The  Italian  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  any  request  for  an  import 
permit  on  a  percental  basis,  especially  if  it  refers  to  goods  considered  to  be  in 
the  luxury  class.  The  percental  quota  is  therefore  the  maximum  that  may  be 
imported  from  a  certain  country.  It  cannot  be  fully  utilized  if  some  importers 
have  lost  their  1934  receipts  or  have  ceased  to  do  business. 

TRADE  OF  ITALY,  JANUARY  TO  APRIL,  1938 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  lira  equals  approximately  $0.05  Canadian) 

Milan,  May  30,  1938. — The  value  of  imports  into  Italy  during  the  period 
January-April,  1938,  amounted  to  3,998  million  lire  as  compared  with  4,088 
million  lire  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937,  a  decrease  of  90  million  lire. 
The  value  of  exports,  on  the  contrary,  increased  from  2,389  million  lire  in  1937 
to  2,552  million  lire,  an  advance  of  163  million  lire.  The  favourable  trade 
balance  was  consequently  smaller  by  253  million  lire,  dropping  to  1,446  million 
lire  from  1,699  million  lire.  These  figures  do  not  include  trade  with  the  colonies 
and  Italian  possessions. 

The  import  value  of  raw  materials  increased  from  1,679  million  to  1,975 
million  lire;  partly  manufactured  goods,  from  866  million  to  997  million  lire; 
and  manufactured  goods  from  539  million  to  626  million  lire;  imports  of  alimen- 
tary products  decreased  from  1,077  million  to  484  million  lire. 
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Principal  Items  of  Import 

The  principal  items  of  import  were:  coal  (about  500  million  lire) ;  raw 
cotton  (278  million  lire)  ;  mineral  oils  (253  million  lire)  ;  iron  and  steel  (226 
million  lire)  ;  machinery  (181  million  lire)  ;  paper  and  cardboard  (180  million 
lire)  ;  copper  and  alloys  (166  million  lire) ;  wool  (142  million  lire) ;  and  leather 
(101  million  lire). 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1937,  wheat  was  the  leading  item  of  import  with 
a  value  of  477  million  lire  as  against  72  million  for  the-  corresponding  period 
of  the  current  year. 

Imports  from  Canada 

The  value  of  imports  from  Canada  dropped,  owing  mainly  to  reduced 
imports  of  wheat,  from  19,235,000  lire  to  11,048,000  lire,  a  decrease  of  8,187,000 
lire.  Exports  to  Canada  remained  at  about  the  same  level — 10,891,000  in  the 
1938  period  as  against  10,886,000  in  1937.  The  balance  in  favour  of  Canada 
decreased  from  8,339,000  lire  to  157,000  lire.  The  main  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  period  were:  cellulose  (3,714,000  lire)  ;  wheat  (3,170,000  lire)  ;  and 
asbestos  (2,637,000  lire). 

Exports 

The  value  of  exports  of  raw  material  dropped  from  356  million  to  304 
million  lire;  partly  manufactured,  totally  manufactured  goods  and  alimentary 
products  rose  respectively  from  619  million,  1,342  million  and  953  million  lire 
to  664  million,  1,356  million  and  1,036  million  lire. 

A  feature  of  the  trade  of  Italy  is  that  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  adverse 
balance  is  credited  to  Germany  (including  Austria)  with  430  million  lire,  and 
to  the  United  States  with  255  million  lire. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1937 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  20,  1938. — The  gradual  devaluation  of  the  French  franc,  from 
5  cents  (20-34  francs  to  the  dollar)  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1937,  to  about 
3-3  cents  (29-44  francs  to  the  dollar)  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had  an  important 
effect  on  French  trade  figures.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  expectation  of 
further  devaluations  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  speculative  purchase  of 
raw  materials,  and  imports  consequently  increased;  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
imports  returned  to  a  normal  level  but  their  value  in  francs  had  greatly  increased. 

Trade  comparisons  in  francs  with  previous  years  must  necessarily  reflect 
these  conditions,  but  the  conversion  of  all  figures  into  dollars  would  not  show  the 
effect  on  French  economy  of  devaluation.  General  trade  figures  will  therefore 
be  given  in  francs. 

In  the  following  table  preliminary  figures  relative  to  volume  and  value  of 
imports  and  exports  are  given  for  the  first  six  months  of  each  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  years  1937  and  1936,  to  show  the  effects  mentioned  above: — 

Imports  into  France 


Six  Months,  January  to  June 
1937  1936  1937  1936 

Metric  Tons  1,000  Francs 

Foodstuffs   3,040.884        3,128,573        5,112,609  3,623,377 

Raw  materials   25,208.348       19,339,519       12,033,384  6,536,758 

Finished  goods   1,125.164  906,216         3.136,496  1,789,002 


Total   29,374,396       23,374,308       20,282,489  11,949,137 
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Imports  into  France — Concluded 

Twelve  Months,  January  to  December 
1937  1936  1937  1936 

Metric  Tons  1,000  Francs 

Foodstuffs   5,862,247         6.228,024       10.726.573  7,796,641 

Raw  materials   49.562,307       40,057,751       25,132,101  13,787,041 

Finished  goods   1.963,837         1,674,505         6,456,874  3,830,394 

Total   57,388,391       47,960,280       42,315,548  25,414,076 

Exports  from  France 

Six  Months,  January  to  June 
1937  1936  1937  1938 

Metric  Tons  1,000  Francs 

Foodstuffs   492,387  688.863         1.565.159  1,087,146 

Raw  materials   12.973,643       12.841,463         3.891,158  2,034,782 

Finished  goods   1,330,589         1,129,516         5.578,906  4,082,639 

Total   14,796.619       14.659.842       11,035,223  7,204,567 

Twelve  Months,  January  to  December 
1937  1936  1937  1936 

Metric  Tons  1.000  Francs 

Foodstuffs   958.906         1,276,587        3,372.636  2,477,612 

Raw  materials   26.703.277       25,232.198         8.426.983  4,462,781 

Finished  goods   2,706,276         2,448.405       12,135,622  8,551,427 

Total   30,368,459       28,957,190       23,935,241  15,491,820 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures,  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  volume  of 
imports  took  place  during  the  first  half  of  1937,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  increase 
in  exports  was  in  the  second  six  months,  when  devaluation  had  had  the  greatest 
effect  on  prices. 

Total  imports  increased  by  26  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of  1937,  but 
this  increase  was  reduced  to  19  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  increased  by  less  than  1  per  cent  for  the  first  six 
months  but  showed  a  5  per  cent  increase  for  the  whole  year. 

For  the  twelve-month  period  both  imports  and  exports  of  foodstuffs  w@re 
lower,  the  former  decreasing  by  6  per  cent  and  the  latter  by  25  per  cent.  Imports 
of  raw  materials  increased  by  24  per  cent  and  exports  by  about  6  per  cent. 
Imports  of  finished  goods  increased  by  24  per  cent,  while  exports  increased  by 
11  per  cent,  showing  the  largest  proportionate  increase  of  all  groups  exported 
from  France. 

With  respect  to  values  as  shown  in  the  above  tables,  there  was  an  increase 
of  66  per  cent  in  imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1937  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1936,  and  almost  the  same  percentage  of  increase 
for  the  whole  year,  showing  again  the  effect  of  devaluation  during  the  second 
half,  when  the  volume  of  imports  had  increased  by  only  about  12  per  cent. 

With  a  smaller  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports,  however,  there  was  a 
similar  trend  in  prices;  the  increases  in  values  of  exports  were  53  and  54-5  per 
cent  respectively. 

Imports 

On  a  basis  of  value,  imports  into  France  comprise  59-4  per  cent  raw 
materials,  25-3  per  cent  foodstuffs,  and  only  15-3  per  cent  manufactured  goods. 

Imports  into  France  by  Chief  Categories,  1937 

M.  Tons  1,000  Frs. 

Total  all  foodstuffs   1,593,355  3,383.223 

Animal  and  meats   32,662  165,449 

Fats  and  greases   16,120  83,314 

Dairy  products   17.960  179,811 

Fish   76,244  244,644 

Beverages   48,304  127,560 

Cereals,  fruits,  vegetables   1,059,389  1,456,256 

Sugar   185,483  322,300 

Coffee,  tea,  condiments   152,711  783,197 
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Imports  into  France  by  Chief  Categories — Concluded 

M.  Tons  1,000  Frs. 

Total  all  raw  materials   46,630,714  22,289,449 

Raw  wool   192,920  2,338,922 

Raw  cotton   308,425  2,135,413 

Other  fibres   218,556  1,116,907 

Metals   400,050  1,822,990 

Ores  and  concentrates   1,356,284  579,095 

Combustibles   37,241,980  7,829,863 

Wood-pulp   872,294  1,038,952 

Rags  for  paper   148,497  209,443 

Earths  and  stones   2,521,379  317,183 

Hides  and  skins   36,056  708,875 

Oil  seeds   647,325  1,042,638 

Raw  rubber   60,083  543,108 

Common  woods   1,183,794  703,103 

Sulphur  of  pyrites   791,794  214,045 

Precious  stones     565,696 

Other  raw  materials   651,377  1,183,216 

Total  all  finished  goods   1,911,809  6,306,715 

Industrial  chemicals   1,405,825  1,032,881 

Automobiles  and  parts   13,096  172,632 

Other  mechanical  goods   193,192  2,339,571 

Yarns  and  tissues   62,348  668,594 

Clothing   3,307  332,401 

Prepared  skins   6,375  222,811 

Luxury  and  art  objects   3,629  297,055 

Glassware  and  pottery  .  .  . .   101,115  332,271 

Other  finished  goods   122,921  908,499 


CHIEF  IMPORTS  INTO  FRANCE 

Although  imports  into  France  in  1937  were  valued  at  42,315,548,000  francs 
($1,692,622,000  at  average  rate  of  exchange) ,  ten  items  account  for  23,325,616,000 
francs  or  55  per  cent  of  this  total. 

Combustibles,  which  include  only  coal  and  mineral  oil,  account  for  7,926,- 
995,000  francs  or  18-7  per  cent  of  total  imports.  Coal  comes  mostly  from  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain,  and  mineral  oils  from  Iraq,  the  United  States,  Rou- 
mania,  South  American  countries,  and  Soviet  Russia. 

In  1937  wool  took  the  place  of  cotton  as  second  in  importance,  total  imports 
being  valued  at  2,526,338,000  francs.  Wines  came  third  with  2,366,993,000 
francs.  Of  this  amount,  all  but  109,625,000  francs  is  credited  to  French  colonies 
in  North  Africa.  Oil  seeds  came  next  with  a  total  value  of  2,309,074,000  francs, 
and  cotton  followed  with  2,171,188,000  francs. 

Cereal  grain  imports  were  valued  at  1,787,552,000  francs,  of  which  ship- 
ments to  a  value  of  503,226,000  francs  came  from  foreign  countries  (Canada, 
236,327,000  francs)  and  the  remainder  from  the  colonies.  Fruit  was  next  in 
importance,  having  a  total  value  of  1,265,476,000  francs,  of  which  slightly  over 
half  came  from  the  colonies. 

Other  items  of  importance  were:  wood-pulp  (1,038,000,000  francs),  coffee 
(994,000,000  francs),  and  copper  (940,000,000  francs). 


Distribution  of  Trade 

Out  of  the  total  trade  of  France  in  1937  amounting  to  66,250,778,000  francs 
I  approximately  $2,650,000,000) ,  an  important  share  is  now  with  French  colonies. 
Imports  from  the  colonies  increased  from  7,252,018,000  francs  in  1936  to  10,336,- 
161,000  francs  in  1937,  and  exports  increased  from  5,163,662,000  francs  to  6,775,- 
715,000  francs.  Trade  with  foreign  countries  was  valued  at  49,000,000,000  francs 
(approximately  $2,000,000,000)  in  1937  as  compared  with  28,490,216,000  francs 
in  1936. 

Previous  to  1928  the  trade  of  France  was  practically  evenly  balanced 
between  imports  and  exports.  Since  then  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  unfavour- 
able, amounting  to  18,380,307,000  francs  in  1937. 
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The  following  table  shows  values  of  imports  into  France  from  the  twenty 
leading  sources  of  supply  in  1937  and  1936: — 

Imports  into  France  by  Countries 

1937  1936 
Thousands  of  Francs 

French  colonies   10,336,161  7,252,018 

United  States   3,999,714  2,526,421 

Great  Britain   3,379,801  1,799,387 

Germany   3,247,248  1,774,028 

Belgium   3,057;484  1,642,829 

Australia   1,267,476  615,511 

British  India   1,162,426  780,451 

Netherlands   1,056,197  578,961 

Argentina   941,936  505,658 

Sweden   820,559  341,859 

Switzerland   813,410  577,378 

Soviet  Russia   719,392  457,046 

Brazil   604,077  391,005 

British  Malaya   596.709  308,955 

Italy    570,614  215,087 

Egypt   540,841  311,776 

Canada   525,786  321,533 

Finland   448,540  161,190 

Czechoslovakia   407,836  230,961 

Roumania   396,769  230,621 

With  respect  to  sources  of  supply  in  1937,  the  above  table  shows  several 
important  changes  from  the  previous  year.  Canada  is  in  sixteenth  place  among 
foreign  countries,  whereas  it  was  in  fourteenth  place  in  1936.  Although  Cana- 
dian trade  increased  by  almost  66  per  cent  in  terms  of  francs,  the  rate  of  increase 
was  nevertheless  lower  than  for  other  countries.  The  values  of  imports  from 
Australia,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Finland  more  than  doubled;  and  those  of  imports 
from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Argentina,  and  British 
Malaya  nearly  doubled.  The  percentage  increase  for  the  other  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  Canada  and  about  equal 
to  the  percentage  increase  in  imports  from  all  countries. 

Exports 

Exports  from  France  to  the  twenty  leading  markets  in  1937  and  1936  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Exports  from  France  by  Countries 

1937  1936 

Thousands  of  Francs 

French  colonies   6,775,715  5,163,662 

Belgium   3,144,897  1,857,100 

Great  Britain   2,720,703  1,933,954 

United  States   1,535,449  880,326 

Switzerland   1,446,167  967,528 

Germany   1,414,659  666,790 

Netherlands                                                                      831,799  460,252 

Italy                                                                                629,640  138,002 

Argentina                                                                            534,456  389,462 

Spain                                                                               424,167  288,124 

Czechoslovakia                                                                  421,191  263,957 

Sweden                                                                            354,376  193,648 

Roumania                                                                           211,466  113,912 

Brazil                                                                              188,523  117,907 

Poland                                                                             187,675  141,927 

Norway                                                                               185,702  90,247 

Egypt                                                                              182,305  130,648 

Japan                                                                                 161,180  83,943 

Austria                                                                            149.649  95,384 

Canada                                                                             138,828  83,557 

Among  markets  for  French  goods,  Canada  is  in  nineteenth  place.  While 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium  supply  42-6  per  cent  of 
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all  imports  into  France  from  foreign  sources,  these  four  countries  take  52  per 
cent  of  French  exports,  but  nevertheless  the  total  value  of  these  exports  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  imports. 

The  markets  in  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands 
show  more  than  an  average  degree  of  expansion.  Exports  to  Italy  have  increased 
more  than  four  times,  but  this  was  due  to  the  lifting  of  sanctions.  It  is  evident 
that  the  French  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States,  signed  in  May,  1936, 
began  to  show  appreciable  effects  on  trade  in  1937. 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE  WITH  LEADING  COUNTRIES 

Trade  balances  as  between  France  and  other  countries  in  1937  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 

+  Favourable  +  Favourable 


•Unfavourable 
l,O00>  Frs. 

French  Colonies   -3,560,446 

United  States   -2,464,265 

Germany   -1,832,589 

Australia   -1,193,743 

British  India   -1,043,467 

Great  Britain   -  659,098 

Soviet  Russia   -  606,800 

British  Malaya   -  558,142 

Sweden   -  466,183 

Brazil   -  415,554 


—Unfavourable 
1,000  Frs. 

Argentina   -  407,480 

Canada   -  386,958 

Egypt   —  358.536 

Finland   -  350,153 

Union  of  South  Africa   -  312,472 

Italy   +  59,026 

Belgium   +  87,413 

Spain   +  109,122 

Switzerland   +  632,757 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  DENMARK,  1937 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Danish  krone  equals  approximately  $0.22  Canadian) 

Oslo,  May  11,  1938. — At  the  close  of  1937  the  business  sentiment  in  Den- 
mark was  more  confident  than  twelve  months  before,  despite  general  uncertainty 
as  to  the  economic  trend  throughout  the  world. 

Early  in  the  year  the  exchange  situation  was  still  precarious;  it  was  feared 
that  the  mildly  deflationary  money  policy  with  which  the  country  was  faced  as 
a  corrective  measure,  would  retard  business  enterprise  and  building  activities. 
Prices  were  moving  against  Denmark,  raw  material  prices  rising  sharply,  while 
the  returns  for  Danish  export  products  had  not  shown  the  same  tendency; 
finally,  to  add  to  the  uncertainties,  the  harvest,  which  is  always  a  most  important 
factor,  had  been  unusually  small.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  bright  outlook  for 
shipping,  economic  prospects  at  the  beginning  of  1937  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  unfavourable. 

During  the  year,  however,  the  exchange  situation  gradually  improved,  and 
towards  the  year  end  the  rate  of  improvement  was  accelerated  ;  the  National  Bank 
held  a  considerable  exchange  reserve  as  compared  to  a  foreign  exchange  debt 
twelve  months  previously.  As  a  consequence  of  the  improved  exchange  outlook, 
the  money  market  again  became  easier,  being  assisted  by  a  reversal  of  the  open 
market  policy  of  the  National  Bank.  Furthermore,  raw  material  prices  reacted 
materially  since  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  prices  of  the  products  exported  by  Danish  farmers.  The  harvest 
was  again  normal,  and  shipping  conditions  throughout  1937  were  the  best  experi- 
enced for  many  years. 

Exchange  Control 

In  view  of  the  improvement  in  the  exchange  situation,  it  was  considered 
possible  to  ease  the  exchange  restrictions  to  some  extent,  and  legislation  towards 
this  end  was  enacted  in  the  latter  part  of  December  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
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Journal  No.  1772:  January  15,  1938).  The  new  Act  does  not  alter  the  principle 
involved,  neither  does  it  change  any  of  the  restrictions  on  capital  transfers.  It 
does,  however,  lift  the  import  restrictions  in  respect  of  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  goods  which  were  formerly  subject  to  import  licence,  and  it  also  per- 
mits of  greater  freedom  in  other  ways  for  the  import  trade. 

Finance 

A  number  of  Danish  loans  were  issued  abroad  during  the  year,  but  these 
have  been  solely  for  conversion  purposes.  All  the  important  loans  of*  this  type 
have  been  issued  in  Holland,  the  rate  of  interest  in  all  cases  being  4  per  cent  and 
the  issue  price  100  per  cent  or  slightly  more.  The  aggregate  amount  involved 
was  about  44,000,000  guilder. 

According  to  the  balance  sheet  of  the  National  Bank  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  net  foreign  exchange  reserve  amounted  to  over  60  million  kroner.  As  com- 
pared to  the  previous  twelve  months,  the  betterment  of  the  foreign  exchange 
position  of  the  National  Bank  was  more  than  100  million  kroner.  At  the  same 
time,  deposits  with  the  National  Bank  rose  from  68  million  kroner  in  December, 
1936,  to  115  million  kroner  in  December,  1937.  The  note  circulation  has  also 
expanded  by  about  5  per  cent,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  417 
million  kroner. 

The  bond  market  continued  firm  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  an 
upward  movement  in  prices  towards  its  close,  which  was  gradually  gathering 
momentum.  This  improvement  in  bond  prices  is  chiefly  a  reflection  of  the  im- 
proved conditions  which  took  place  in  two  sections  of  Danish  economy,  namely, 
shipping  and  farming. 

Agriculture 

As  mentioned  previously,  Danish  agriculture  had  the  benefit  of  a  normal 
harvest  in  1937.  At  the  same  time,  a  constant  and  strong  improvement  in  butter 
prices  took  place  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  In  addition,  other  agricul- 
tural products  which  had  lagged  behind  in  the  spring  advance  of  commodity 
prices  moved  in  favour  of  the  producers.  Conditions  of  Danish  farming  at  the 
end  of  1937  were  viewed  with  more  satisfaction  than  for  some  time  previously, 
and  prospects  were  considered  more  promising. 

The  improved  agricultural  outlook  will  gradually  translate  itself  into  higher 
farm  purchasing  power,  which  will  affect  the  entire  population.  The  recovery 
of  farming  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  factor  in  sustaining  a  revival  of  Danish 
industries  which  suffered  some  recessions  during  1937,  chiefly  owing  to  the  slow- 
ing down  of  building  activities. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Danish  imports  and  exports  during 
1936  and  1937:— 

1936  1937  Increase 

Million  Kroner 

Imports   1.486.0  1,697.4  211.4 

Exports   1,379.6  1,606.2  .  226.6 

Total   2,865.6  3,303.6  438.0 

Excess  of  imports   106.4  91.2 

As  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1937  was 
valued  at  3,303-6  million  kroner  as  against  2,865-6  million  kroner  in  1936.  The 
total  increase  over  the  previous  year  amounted  to  438  million  kroner,  of  which 
211-4  million  kroner  is  attributed  to  imports  and  226-6  million  kroner  to  exports. 
The  excess  of  imports  was  reduced  from  106-4  million  kroner  to  91-2  million 
kroner,  a  decrease  of  15-2  million  kroner.  The  entire  excess  of  imports  occurred 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.    For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  each 
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monthly  total  showed  a  slight  excess  of  exports.  The  explanation  of  this  change 
must  be  sought  mainly  in  price  developments,  the  first  half  of  1937  being 
unfavourable  to  Denmark,  while  the  situation  was  reversed  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year. 

IMPORTS 

Detailed  statistics  are  not  yet  available  showing  Danish  foreign  trade,  but 
the  following  table  gives  the  value  for  the  calendar  years  1936  and  1937  of  the 
principal  groups  of  articles  imported  into  Denmark: —  , 

1936  1937 
1,000  Kroner 

Total                                                                             1,486,034  1,697,402 

Unmilled  grain  and  leguminous  seeds                                 108,010  156,231 

Feeding  stuffs                                                                    99,099  109,986 

Garden  products,  etc.,  and  fruits                                        19,142  19,600 

Colonial  goods  and  similar  articles                                    54,610  58,937 

Spun  goods                                                                        32,515  36,223 

Yarn,  rope,  etc                                                                   40,690  37,713 

Drapery  of  silk                                                                  20,069  21,127 

Drapery  of  wool,  etc                                                          44,341  45,608 

Drapery  of  vegetable  material                                          61,256  64,968 

Articles  of  clothing,  etc.   (including  footwear)    . .            19,411  19,789 

Skins,  hides,  hair,  feathers,  bone,  etc                                31,147  32,035 

Tallow,  oil,  rubber,  resin,  tar  and  similar  products  105,422  122,467 
Manufactures  of  rubber,  tallow,  oil  and  similar 

products                                                                         11,521  12,790 

Wood,  unmanufactured  or  partly  manufactured  .  .           42,361  41,645 

Wood,  manufactured                                                          21,526  24,531 

Vegetable  substances  of  various  kinds                              102,812  120,032 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof                                        33,783  36,779 

Chemical  and  technical  articles,  etc                                    37,923  37,344 

Fertilizers                                                                         48,472  47,043 

Mineral  fuel                                                                   140,715  184,982 

Other  raw  or  partly  manufactured  minerals  .  .   . .            16,811  24,026 

Manufactures  of  clay,  stone  and  glass                                25,247  24,411 

Raw  iron,  etc.,  and  partly  manufactured  iron  goods          102,142  123,988 

More  completely  manufactured  iron  goods                          35,499  34,851 

Other  metals,  raw  or  partly  manufactured                          32,227  40,866 

Other  metals,  more  completely  manufactured  . .  .  .  16,321  17,273 
Vehicles,   etc.,  machines,   instruments,   clocks  and 

watches                                                                      109,911  126,450 

Other  goods                                                                     73,051  75,707 


EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Danish  exports  by  principal  groups 


during  the  years  1936  and  1937:— 

1936  1937 
1,000  Kroner 

Total   1,326,521  1,541,138 

Live  animals  (with  the  exception  of  fish,  etc.)  .  .  79,403  93,830 
Pork  and  bacon,  meat  and  other  slaughterhouse 

products   379,261  404,1869 

Butter,  cream,  milk  and  cheese   344,340  381,639 

Eggs   112,286  129,769 

Fish,  shellfish  and  similar  articles  (excluding  pre- 
serves)   34,475  33,353 

Fat,  preserves  and  other  foodstuffs   28,229  36,191 

Unmilled  grain  and  leguminous  seeds   11,992  34,647 

Seeds  for  sowing   11,005  11,383 

Feeding  stuffs   19,740  24,789 

Skins,  hides,  hair,  feathers,  bones,  etc   26,819  31,434 

Tallow^  oil,  rubber,  resin,  tar  and  similar  products  54,070  70,223 

Chemical  and  technical  articles,  etc   14,689  17,248 

Other  raw  or  partly  manufactured  minerals  .  .   .  .  19,065  24,298 

Raw  iron,  etc.,  and  partly  manufactured  iron  goods  5,454  12,549 

More  completely  manufactured  iron  goods   14,283  17,186 

Ships  "   41,089  55,739 

Vehicles,   etc.,  machines,   instruments,  clocks  and 

watches   67,215  82,275 

Other  goods   63,099  79,716 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 

As  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  past,  the  United  Kingdom  continued 
as  the  principal  purchaser  of  Danish  products  and  as  the  principal  country  of 
supply. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Danish  imports  and  exports  during 
1936  and  1937,  by  principal  countries: — 


Imports 

,  Exports 

3 

193-6 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1,000  Kroner 

1,000  Kroner 

KAO  97Q 

1 A  A  Oifi.fi 
/  4:4, ZOO 

BO  K  OOO 

Germany 

376,031 

406,011 

279,922 

298,012 

Sweden 

100,986 

103,522 

83,598 

102,035 

79,013 

92,546 

11,709 

29,356 

44,664 

56,623 

17,768 

27,070 

32,422 

44,674 

18,099 

33,690 

23,131 

42,467 

3,719 

6,091 

Norway  , 

43,482 

37,999 

53,189 

79,450 

23.737 

23,658 

23.411 

38,401 

France  

15,921 

19,895 

20,094 

9,800 

13,819 

19,370 

16,402 

17,181 

15,019 

18,698 

9,262 

10,918 

26,908 

16,839 

8.067 

15,532 

.     ,  29,876 

14,916 

6,858 

3,650 

Italy  

3,284 

14,352 

1,588 

7,558 

7,687 

12,709 

375 

530 

8,783 

11,800 

4,997 

5,038 

12,357 

11,356 

731 

1,043 

3,80*6 

10,528 

3,599 

3,821 

2,397 

2,194 

2,420 

2,061 

In  1937  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  51-4  per  cent  of  the 
total  trade  and  Germany's  share  was  18-5  per  cent.  Thus  these  two  countries 
alone  purchase  almost  70  per  cent  of  Denmark's  total  exports. 

In  the  case  of  imports,  the  United  Kingdom's  share  amounted  in  1937  to 
37-7  per  cent,  while  purchases  from  Germany  comprised  23*9  per  cent.  Sweden, 
as  the  third  most  important  country,  took  6-4  per  cent  of  the  total  Danish 
exports  and  supplied  6  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Figures  for  Canada  are  misleading,  as  the  import  statistics  are  based  on 
country  of  purchase.  Most  of  the  Canadian  wheat  imported  into  Denmark  is 
purchased  in  New  York  and  therefore  credited  to  the  United  States.  According 
to  Canadian  statistics,  the  Dominion's  exports  to  Denmark  were  valued  at 
$1,088,507  for  the  year  1937,  which  is  approximately  twice  the  amount  credited 
to  the  Dominion  in  the  Danish  returns. 

Shipping 

The  year  1937  was  the  most  prosperous  experienced  by  the  Danish  industry 
for  a  long  period,  and  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year  conditions  were 
unusually  favourable.  The  freight  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  averaged 
159  for  the  year  under  review  (1925  equals  100),  which  is  47  points  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  foreign  earnings 
of  Danish  ships  were  285  million  kroner  in  1937  as  compared  with  215  million 
kroner  for  the  year  1936. 
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TRADE  OF  PORTUGAL,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1938 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  escudo  is  pegged  to  the  pound  sterling  at  the  rate  of  110  escudos  equal  £1; 
one  escudo  equals  approximately  4-5  cents  Canadian) 

Milan,  May  30,  1938. — The  value  of  imports  into  Portugal  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1938  amounted  to  457,675,000  escudos,  an  increase  of  49,325,000 
escudos  as  compared  with  the  value  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937.  The 
value  of  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  from  271,328,000  escudos  to 
254,063,000  escudos.  These  figures  include  both  imports  and  exports  of  bullion 
and  specie. 

Portugal's  adverse  trade  balance  for  the  respective  periods  of  1937  and 
1938  was  137,022,000  escudos  and  203,612,000  escudos. 

The  principal  articles  of  import,  with  values  for  the  1937  period  within 
parentheses,  were:  cotton,  31,318,589  (49,274,955)  escudos;  mineral  oils, 
32,323,784  (28,535,657)  escudos;  iron,  27,796,851  (33,436,796)  escudos;  sugar, 
15,612,717  (17,504,156)  escudos;  machinery  15,561,459  (10,132,877)  escudos; 
codfish,  14,206,956  (11,319,810)  escudos;  and  passenger  automobiles,  10,431,930 
(6,811,990)  escudos. 


Belgium  possesses  a  highly  developed  metallurgical  industry  and  is  a  large 
importer  of  minerals  and  ores  and  of  metals  of  all  kinds,  local,  production  being 
comparatively  insignificant. 


Belgium  is  Canada's  fourth  best  market  for  asbestos,  the  Dominion  supply- 
ing about  50  per  cent  of  Belgium's  total  imports  of  this  commodity.  Total 
imports  of  raw  asbestos  rose  from  17,635  metric  tons  in  1936  to  24,469  tons 
last  year,  purchases  from  the  Dominion  increasing  from  8,660  to  11,230  tons. 
Imports  credited  to  France  decreased,  but  Mozambique  supplied  4,113  tons 
as  against  nil  in  1936.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  credited  with  1,104  tons 
in  1937,  but  with  none  during  the  previous  year. 

The  imports  for  1936  and  1937  were  as  follows: — 


BELGIUM'S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1937 


Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Minerals 


asbestos 


Imports  of  Raw  Asbestos  into  Belgium 


1936  1937 
M.  Tons      1,000  Frs.     M.  Tons    1,000  Frs. 


Canada  

Mozambique  

Russia  

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  States  

Southern  Rhodesia.  .  .  . 
Other   


8,660  16,285  11,230  21,151 

. ..  . .    4,113  10,982 

1.819  3,337  2,672  4,848 

    1,104  3,212 

886  1,783  1,168  1,990 

    380  1,027 

6,270  17,353  3,802  4,544 


Total 


17,635 


38,758 


24,469 


47,754 
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CALCINED  OCHRES 

Belgium  imported  23,800  kilos  of  iron  oxide  and  other  calcined  ochres 
from  Canada  in  1937  (78,000  francs)  as  compared  with  18,100  kilos  (56,000 
francs)  in  1936.  Belgium's  total  imports  of  these  pigments  last  year  amounted 
to  1,572,900  kilos  (1,964,000  francs),  of  which  France  was  credited  with  1,112,- 
100  kilos  (994,000  francs)  and  Germany  261,000  kilos  (646,000  francs). 

LEAD  ORE 

Canada's  two  main  markets  for  lead  ore  are  the  United  States  and  Belgium. 
The  latter  country  purchased  a  total  of  132,620  metric  tons  last  year,  an 
increase  of  about  33,000  tons  over  the  1936  figure.  The  increase  was  mainly 
taken  up  by  Yugoslavia,  which  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  in  1937. 
Imports  from  Canada  decreased  by  about  10,000  tons  as  compared  with  1936. 
The  main  sources  of  Belgium's  imports  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  of  Lead  Ore  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
M.  Tons      1,000  Frs.     M.  Tons    1,000  Frs. 


Yugoslavia   17,330  26.220  36,880  80,211 

Bolivia   8,976  33,227  10,493  33,683 

Sweden   16,909  20,102  15,385  21,642 

Australia   12.858  19.190  8,543  20,416 

Peru   3,774  8.320  9,277  16.724 

Canada   15,183  18,748  5,285  10,718 

Other   24,537  34,160  46,757  65,969 


Total   99,567       159,967       132,620  249,363 


ZINC  ORE 

Canada  is  credited  in  the  Belgian  trade  returns  with  55,397  metric  tons 
out  of  total  imports  of  618,656  tons  in  1937.  In  1936  the  Dominion  supplied 
57,220  tons  out  of  total  imports  amounting  to  576,219  tons.  While  the  increase 
in  volume  of  Canadian  shipments  was  only  3  per  cent,  their  value  increased 
by  53  per  cent  owing  to  the  general  rise  in  value  of  metals  on  the  international 
markets.  Mexico  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  last  year,  Canada  being  in 
fourth  place  (third  in  1936)  owing  to  increased  Belgian  purchases  from  India. 

Imports  of  Zinc  Ore  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
M.Tons      1,000  Frs.     M.  Tons     1,000  Frs. 


Mexico   153,181  47,339  174,003  94,879 

Sweden   56.806  21,419  75,468  41,801 

India   47.863  14.289  69,746  35,904 

Canada   57,220  17,639  55,397  27,442 

Yugoslavia   54,006  15.624  54,823  27,041 

Australia   74,360  27,246  52,877  26,675 

Italy   16,815  5,970  31,827  16.774 

Other   115,968  46,648  104.517  53,909 


Total   576,219       196,174       618,658  324,425 


Metals 

Belgium's  purchases  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  from  Canada  increased  con- 
siderably in  1937  as  compared  with  1936,  owing  to  the  exceptional  activity  of 
Belgian  metallurgical  plants  last  year  resulting  in  a  heavy  demand  for  raw 
materials. 

IRON 

The  Belgian  trade  returns  classify  pig  iron  imports  into  two  categories: 
(a)  ferro-mefallic  alloys,  in  which  the  essential  element  is  not  iron  but  another 
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metal  such  as  manganese,  chrome,  tungsten,  vanadium,  etc.,  or  a  metalloid 
such  as  silicon,  phosphorus,  etc;  and  (b)  common  pig  iron,  white,  grey,  etc., 
containing  10  per  cent  or  less  of  alloy  matter  other  than  iron  (15  per  cent  for 
silicon  castings).  Belgium's  imports  from  Canada  of  pig-iron  under  the  second 
heading  increased  considerably  in  1937,  the  Dominion  being  credited  with 
2,256  metric  tons  (2,304,000  francs)  as  compared  with  11  tons  (14,000  francs) 
in  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  ferro-metallic  alloys  from  the  Dominion  also 
increased  from  421  to  679  metric  tons. 

Imports  of  Pig  Iron  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 

Ferro-metallic  alloys—  M.  Tons  1,000  Frs.  M.  Tons  1,000  Frs. 

Norway   23,602  27,130  11,803  14,540 

France   2,314  5,693  7,001  13,511 

Germany   16,785  20,256  3,423  5,246 

Holland   3,928  3,860  3,363  4,183 

Sweden   769  1,272  2,132  2,917 

Japan   1,503  3,625  349  876 

Russia   5,962  2,580  261  230 

Other   26,441  8,539  4,598  6,836 


Total   81,304  72,955  32,930  48,339 

Other  pig  iron — 

France   45,971  18,303  121,337  92,816 

Holland   63,822  28,043  75,843  57,502 

Russia   68,539  25,627  30,592  22,529 

United  Kingdom   13,479  8,994  27,532  27,301 

Germany   22,273  11,658  6,299  5,305 

Sweden   2,548  2,507  3,005  4,135 

Canada   11  14  2,256  2,304 

Other   2,062  1,691  8,138  8,446 


Total   . .       218,705        96,837       275,002  220,338 

COPPER 

Imports  from  the  Belgian  Congo  accounted  for  66  per  cent  of  Belgium's 
total  imports  of  raw  copper  in  1937  as  against  73  per  cent  in  1936.  Total 
imports  increased  from  130,600  metric  tons  in  1936  to  231,400  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  imports  by  countries  during 
1937:— 

Imports  of  Raw  Copper  into  Belgium  in  1937 

Cathodes  Matte  Other 

M.  Tons    1,000  Frs.  M.  Tons 

Belgian  Congo                   13,468       102,977  106,585 

France   4,271 

Yugoslavia   1,250  6.250   

Norway   384  1,920   

United  States   310  2,239   

United  Kingdom ....  700  3,998   

Mozambique        

Canada        

Other                                    71            373  2,094 


1,000  Frs. 
580,612 
25,938 

M.  Tons 
33,540 

7,315 
11,707 
22,281 

3,822 

1,000  Frs. 
256,986 
25,660 
82,941 
51,015 
29,747 

605 

5,148 

503 

2,043 

6,667 

22,479 

70,929 

613,217 

102,252 

523,469 

Total   16,183       117,757  112,9£ 

Belgium's  exports  in  1937  consisted  of  14,354  metric  tons  of  cathodes, 
mostly  to  Germany;  41  tons  of  matte  to  Germany;  and  98,024  tons  of  other 
raw  copper,  principally  to  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

There  were  6,981  metric  tons  of  copper  scrap  and  filings  imported  last 
year,  mostly  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  France,  and  Holland.  Imports  from 
Canada  totalled  58-6  tons  (490,000  francs)  as  compared  with  6-6  tons  (43,000 
francs)  in  1936. 
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ZINC 

Belgium  imported  a  total  of  24,136  metric  tons  of  raw  zinc  (76,019,000 
francs)  in  1937,  which  compares  with  10,870  tons  (23,975,000  francs)  for  the 
previous  year.  Imports  from  Canada  rose  from  493  tons  (990,000  francs)  to 
2,277  tons  (6,748,000  francs). 

Exports  rose  from  91,880  tons  in  1936  to  150,779  tons  in  1937,  about  one- 
third  of  last  year's  exports  going  to  Great  Britain  and  one-sixth  to  Germany. 

Imports  of  Raw  Zinc  in  Ingots  or  Slabs  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
M.Tons     1,000  Frs.    M.  Tons    1,000  Frs. 


Holland   6,106  13,873  14,325  48,815 

Mexico   1,763  3,739  2,444  6,389 

Canada   493  990  2,277  6,748 

Norway   2,379  5,118  2,332  6,773 

Other   129  255  2,760  7,294 


Total   10,870        23,975        24,136  76,019 


Belgium  held  its  position  as  second  largest  producer  of  raw  zinc  in  1937, 
increasing  its  output  by  about  15  per  cent.  Exports  of  zinc  in  sheets  or  plates 
totalled  46,522  metric  tons  (156,260,000  francs),  destined  mainly  to  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  China,  and  Japan. 

CADMIUM 

Belgium's  zinc  industry  also  produces  cadmium,  and  last  year  471  tons  of 
this  -metal  were  exported,  mainly  to  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

In  1936  Belgium  imported  only  2,500  kilos  of  cadmium  (179,000  francs), 
but  last  year  imports  rose  to  21,900  kilos  (1,835,000  francs),  of  which  Canada 
was  credited  with  3,000  kilos  (332,000  francs). 

Agricultural  Implements 

Belgium's  imports  of  Canadian-made  agricultural  machinery  and  tools  in 
1937  were  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  as  during  the  previous  year. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  about  50  per  cent  of  Belgium's  imports  of 
agricultural  machinery  are  from  Germany. 


Imports  of  Agricultural  Machinery  into  Belgium 


Harvesters  and 

Binders 

Reapers 

Other 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Values  in 

1,000  Francs 

4,637 

5,487 

5,017 

6.687 

7,306 

7,147 

France  

2,092 

1,511 

3,006 

2,124 

1.864 

2,649 

Sweden  

915 

1,248 

176 

303 

'  408 

313 

15 

Canada   

*385 

414 

355 

210 

10 

United  Kingdom.  . .  . 

311 

192 

535 

629 

United  States  . . 

252 

266 

235 

398 

Holland  

956 

675 

1,497 

1,467 

Other   

*978 

'377 

419 

'  891 

625 

1,284 

Total  

8,135 

8,655 

10,025 

11,175 

13,194 

14,562 

Under  the  heading  "  other "  •  in  the  above  table  are  included  tedding 
machines,  seeders,  harrows,  fertilizer  distributors,  pulverizers,  ploughs,  etc. 

Imports  of  cream  separators,  which  are  not  included  above,  were  valued  at 
3,112,000  francs  in  1937,  Sweden  supplying  50  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Bel- 
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gium's  exports  of  cream  separators  last  year  totalled  8,924,000  francs  in  value, 
the  largest  shipments  being  to  France  (3,388,000  francs)  and  the  United  States 
(2,254,000  francs).  Imports  of  threshing  machines,  sorters,  and  other  apparatus 
made  chiefly  of  wood  were  valued  at  4,003,000  francs,  of  which  Germany's  share 
amounted  to  3.300,000  francs.  Imports  of  incubators  totalled  395,000  francs 
in  value. 

Out  of  total  imports  of  forks  and  rakes  (2,777,000  francs)  last  year,  Ger- 
many supplied  goods  valued  at  2,507,000  francs.  The  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  totalled  128,000  francs  as  compared  with  107,000  francs  in  1936. 

Rubber  Goods 

Belgium's  rubber  industry  is  not  only  protected  by  customs  duties,  but 
imports  are  also  further  restricted  by  quotas  for  certain  articles.  While  in  the 
past  there  was  a  certain  elasticity  in  the  application  of  these  quotas,  control 
has  recently  become  more  stringent,  particularly  in  regard  to>  rubber  footwear, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  imports  last  year  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  and  partly  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  local  footwear  industry 
generally. 

FOOTWEAR 

The  Belgian  trade  statistics  classify  rubber  footwear  under  two  headings: 
(a)  goloshes  and  (b)  other.  The  latter  category  includes  high  boots,  bathing 
shoes,  and  also  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  that  the  Belgian  market  is  dominated  by  Czechoslovakia  and 
Japan.  The  latter  country  lost  ground  last  year,  owing  partly  to  the  sentiment 
aroused  in  Belgium  by  the  Sino-Japanese  war  and  partly  to  considerations  of 
quality.  Canadian  rubber  footwear  is  highly  regarded,  but  Czechoslovakian 
and  Japanese  products  are  lower  in  price,  and  Belgium  is  primarily  a  price 
market. 

Imports  of  Rubber  Footwear  into  Belgium 


Goloshes  Other 

1936           1937  1936  1937 

Values  in  1,000  Francs 

Czechoslovakia                                       5<01          1.543  3.364  5.387 

Japan                                                    ....            ....  5.512  5,494 

United  Kingdom                                     156             107  931  757 

Germany                                                 359             320  547  590 

Canada                                                  ....                1  157  542 

Other                                                    331            754  1.289  2,388 


Total   1,347  2,725  11,800  15,158 


RUBBER  TIRES 

Canadian-made  automobile  tires  are  highly  favoured  in  Belgium  for  their 
wearing  qualities,  and  sales  would  be  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  imports  are 
regulated  by  quotas. 

The  main  imports,  as  the  following  table  shows,  are  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  the  former  having  improved  its  position  in  the  market  last 
year.  The  value  of  Canadian  shipments  increased  by  32  per  cent  in  1937  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  whereas  imports  from  the  United  States 
declined. 

Imports  of  Rubber  Tires  (Casings)  into  Belgium 

1936  1937 
Quintals    1.000  Frs.    Quintals    1,000  Frs. 


United  Kingdom   6.818  11.302  7.442  13,076 

France   5,475  10,744  2,892  5,050 

United  States   2,189  4.400  1,303  2.826 

Italy   1,253  2.401  1,645  2,661 

Canada   950  1,702  1.250  2,251 

Germany   773  1.317  577  947 

Other   785  1,108  477  640 


Total   18,243        32,974         15,586  27,451 
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Imports  of  inner  tubes  of  all  kinds  in  1937  totalled  90,800  kilos  (1,645,000 
francs),  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany. 

BELTING  AND  TUBING 

Belgium  imported  machine  belting  valued  at  103,000  francs  last  year,  as 
well  as  21,000  francs  worth  of  rubber  tubing.  Imports  of  the  former  are 
mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  while  the  latter  are 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Imports  of  Rubber  Belting  and  Tubing  into  Belgium 


1936  1937 

Quintals  1,000  Frs.    Quintals  1,000  Frs. 

United  Kingdom                                      809  2,250  830  2,530 

United  States                                             455  1,420  569  1.857 

Germany                                                    140  669  133  706 

France                                                       106  340  304  854 

Other                                                         269  448  285  647 


Total   1,839  5,127  2,121  6,594 


OTHER  GOODS 

Belgium's  imports  from  Canada  last  year  included  the  following  products 
(values  for  1936  within  parentheses):  toys,  18,000  francs  (nil);  balloons, 
gloves,  etc.,  67,000  francs  (33,000  francs)  ;  valves,  11,000  francs  (5,000  francs)  ; 
soles,  4,000  francs  (1,000  francs)  :  other  goods,  17,000  francs  (2,000-  francs). 

Leather,  Furs,  and  Hair 

Hides  and  Skins. — Imports  of  raw  hides  and  skins  from  Canada  in  1937 
were  valued  at  300,000  francs  for  cattle  hides  (130,000  francs  in  1936)  and 
150,000  francs  for  calf  skins  (2,000  francs  in  1936). 

Leather  Gloves. — Belgium  imported  workmen's  gloves  from  Canada  valued 
at  259,000  francs  as  compared  with  118,000  francs  in  1936. 

Fur  Skins. — Belgium's  imports  of  fur  skins  from  Canada  in  1937  and  1936 
included  (1936  values  within  parentheses) :  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  undressed, 
106,000  francs  (61,000);  other  skins,  undressed,  294,000  francs  (267,000);  fur 
skins,  simply  dressed,  lamb.  221,000  francs  (1,000) ;  furs,  made-up,  2,000 
francs  (1,000). 

Animal  Hair. — The  value  of  imports  of  horse  hair,  unworked,  from  the 
Dominion  last  year  amounted  to  164,000  francs  as  compared  with  98,000  francs 
in  1936.  Belgium's  total  imports  of  horse  hair  were  valued  at  5,878,000  francs 
for  the  raw  product  (mostly  from  Argentina  and  Russia)  and  at  3,642,000 
francs  for  the  prepared  or  curled  article. 

Textile  Products  and  Hosiery 

Cotton  Waste. — Belgium  imported  224  metric  tons  of  cotton  waste  from 
Canada  in  1937  (579,000  francs)  as  against  156  tons  (353,000  francs)  in  1936. 
There  were  also  imported  from  the  Dominion  15  tons  of  cotton  linters  (45,000 
francs) ,  while  5  tons  of  raw  kapok  (30,000  francs)  are  also  reported  as  having 
been  imported  from  Canada. 

Hosiery. — Canadian-made  hosiery  of  natural  silk  enjoys  an  excellent  repu- 
tation in  Belgium.   Imports  of  this  commodity,  however,  are  limited  by  quotas. 

During  the  year  1937  Belgium's  imports  of  hosiery  of  natural  silk  or  con- 
taining over  5  per  cent  of  natural  silk  totalled  13,300  kilos  (8,830,000  francs). 
The  main  suppliers  were:  Germanv,  7,300  kilos  (4,493,000  francs);  Czecho- 
slovakia, 3,400  kilos  (1,717,000  francs)  ;  United  States,  1,500  kilos  (1,038,000 
francs);  and  Canada,  1,000  kilos  (999,000  francs).  Imports  from  the 
Dominion  were  approximately  the  same  in  value  as  in  1936. 
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GOLD  CLAUSE  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes 
under  date  May  23,  1938,  that  in  view  of  some  misunderstanding  concerning 
the  report  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1785 
(April  16,  1938),  page  573,  entitled  "Gold  Clause  in  Brazil,"  the  attention  of 
Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  regulations  under  this  decree  are 
not  applicable  to  ordinary  business  transactions  involving  purchase,  and  sale  of 
goods  and  collections  on  drafts  pertaining  to  the  transaction.  In  ordinary  com- 
mercial transactions,  as  mentioned  above,  the  exporter  will,  in  every  case,  receive 
payment  in  full  in  the  currency  named  in  the  draft. 


EGYPT'S  FERTILIZER  TRADE  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Egyptian  pound  (£E.)  equals  approximately  $5.13  Canadian] 

Cairo,  May  25,  1938. — Egypt  is  already  an  important  outlet  for  fertilizers, 
and  the  market  tends  to  expand  as  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  their 
use  induces  farmers  to  increase  their  purchases  from  year  to  year. 

Imports  in  1937  were  valued  to  £E.3,389,974  as  compared  with  £E.2,656,806 
in  the  preceding  year.   They  are  detailed  as  follows  in  the  Egyptian  official  sta- 


tistics:— 

1937  1936 

£E.  £E. 

Total   3,389,974  2,656,806 

Nitrate  of  soda,  natural   1,346,732  922,286 

Nitrate  of  soda,  artificial   155,054  133,346 

Nitrate  of  ammonia   132,464  100,535 

Sulpho-nitrate  of  ammonia   46,471  105,655 

Nitro-chalk   280,668  191,497 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   98,341  108,592 

Cyanamide  of  calcium   3,492  2,748 

Nitrate  of  calcium   1,111,535  906,601 

•  Phosphate  of  lime,  natural   2,372   

Superphosphate  of  lime,  natural   202,660  169,225 

Potassium  salts   10,059  15,622 


Natural  nitrate  of  soda,  exclusively  from  Chile,  was  the  first  variety  of 
fertilizer  to  be  introduced  into  Egypt;  it  enjoys  the  largest  sales.  Up  to  July, 
1937,  quotations  were  P.T.640  (about  $33)  per  ton  f.o.r.  Alexandria,  but,  as  a 
result  of  increased  freight  rates,  prices  rose  to  P.T.710  (about  $36)  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 

Nitrate  of  calcium  was  the  next  best  seller  in  1937,  Germany  taking  the 
largest  share  of  the  trade.  Other  contributors  were  Norway  and  Switzerland. 
Sales  by  Germany  are  ascribed  chiefly  to  credit  facilities  and  active  publicity. 

Despite  its  high  price — P.T.  740  (approximately  $38)  per  ton — nitro-chalk 
experienced  a  progressive  trend  during  the  past  year. 

Artificial  nitrate  of  soda  came  mainly  from  the  United  States;  sulphate  of 
ammonia  was  purchased  chiefly  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany;  cyan- 
amide  of  calcium  originated  in  Yugoslavia;  and  superphosphate  of  lime  was 
imported  from  Holland,  Greece,  Algeria,  etc. 

Domestic  Industry 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Societe  Financiere  et  Industrielle,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Salt  and  Soda  Company  of  Egypt,  produced  in  1937  about  20,000  tons  of 
superphosphate.  This  is  a  new  development  in  Egyptian  industry,  and  it  is  as 
yet  too  soon  to  estimate  what  effect  domestic  production  will  have  on  the  import 
trade.  j 
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Cotton  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  fertilizer  trade  in  Egypt.  The  rise  in  prices 
of  wheat,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  areas  sown  to  it,  also  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  sales  in  1937.  Prospects  for  the  current  year  depend  on  prices  of 
cotton,  which  appear  to  be  fair,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  prices  of  wheat. 

Fertilizer  distribution  in  Egypt  is  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of 
important  firms  having  depots  at  important  centres  in  the  country. 


JAPANESE  CORPORATION  PROFITS,  JULY  TO  DECEMBER,  1937 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  yen,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  equals  approximately  29  cents  Canadian) 

Tokyo,  May  11,  1938. — According  to  a  survey  just  completed  by  Mitsui 
Gomei  Kaisha  into  the  business  conditions  of  1,250  companies  and  banks  in 
Japan  for  the  last  six  months  of  1937,  profits  of  1,201  companies  amounted  to 
635,200,000  yen,  while  49  companies  snowed  losses  totalling  1,300,000  yen. 

Statistical  Position 

The  total  net  profit  was  therefore  633,800,000  yen  or  12-5  per  cent  on  the 
total  paid-up  capitalization  of  10,086,000,000  yen.  The  rate  of  profit  to  the  total 
authorized  capitalization  of  13,468,000,000  yen  was  9-4  per  cent.  The  total 
net  profit  for  the  period  under  review  increased  by  98,900,000  yen  (18-5  per  cent) 
over  that  for  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year  and  by  36,400,000  yen  (6-1 
per  cent)  over  the  net  profit  for  the  preceding  first  half-year  period. 

The  total  amount  of  reserve  funds,  amounting  to  186,600,000  yen  for  this 
period,  increased  by  33,700,000  yen  over  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year 
and  by  10,500,000  yen  over  the  preceding  period  of  1937.  The  percentage  of 
reserve  funds  against  the  total  paid-up  capitalization  (3-7  per  cent)  shows  a 
slight  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1936  but  is  the  same  as  for  the 
first  six-month  period  of  1937. 

The  number  of  non-dividend  companies  aggregated  135,  a  decrease  of  20 
from  the  number  for  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year  but  an  increase  of 
13  as  against  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1937.  The  number  of  non-dividend 
companies  was  10  •  8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  leading  companies  and  banks 
under  investigation. 

Profits  were  generally  smaller  than  anticipated,  due  to  increases  in  capitali- 
zations for  further  expansion  of  industries.  As  a  result  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
hostilities  there  was  unusual  activity  in  all  heavy  industries  and  their  auxiliary 
plants. 

Companies  Making  Annual  Returns 

In  addition  to  the  1,250  companies  already  mentioned,  there  were  100  com- 
panies who  settle  their  accounts  once  a  year.  These  companies,  with  a  total 
paid-up  capitalization  of  162,000,000  yen,  showed  profits  of  34,200,000  yen,  an 
increase  of  2,900,000  yen  over  the  similar  period  of  1936. 

A  further  survey  into  the  business  conditions  of  60  companies  and  banks 
in  Korea,  Formosa,  Japanese  Saghalien,  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory 
shows  that  these  companies,  with  a  total  paid-up  capitalization  of  592,000,000 
yen,  accumulated  profits  of  43,000,000  yen  (14-5  per  cent),  an  increase  of 
3,600,000  yen  (9-3  per  cent)  over  the  preceding  six  months.  Shipping  and 
mining  were  chiefly  responsible  for  this  increase. 
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Profits 

Profit 

Profits 

Profit 
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Profits  realized  by  various  lines  of  business  and  profit  rates  for  the  second 
half  of  1937,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1937,  were  as  follows:  — 

Jan.-June,  1937        July-Dec,  1937 

r 
1, 

Total  

Banking  

Trust  

Spinning,  weaving  .  . 

Woollen  textiles  

Hemp  manufacturing  .  . 

Rayon  yarn  

Brewing  

Sugar  milling  

Flour  milling  

Leather   

Paper  milling  

Cement  

Ceramics  

Chemicals  

Iron  and  steel  

Copper  

Car  and  shipbuilding.  .  . 

Machine  and  tool  

Mining  

Commerce  

Department  stores  .  . 

Bourse  

Real  estate  

Electric  light  and  power 

Gas  

Railways  and  tramways 

Shipping  

Warehousing  

Rubber  plantation  .  . 
Miscellaneous  

The  following  table  shows  the  average  rates  for  divided  and  undivided 
profits  for  the  second  half  of  1937  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months: — 

Jan.-June,  1937  July-Dec,  1937 

Divided  Undivided    Divided  Undivided 

Profit  Profit 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Banking                                                     8.7  3.6 

Trust                                                            6.8  7.2 

Spinning,  weaving   13.0  5.6 

Woollen  textiles   11.0  4.3 

Hemp  manufacturing   10.1  2.3 

Rayon  yarn   10.8  3.3 

Brewing   12.6  7.9 

Sugar  milling   12.3  13.7 

Flour  milling   10.6  2.4 

Leather   10.6  9.0 

Paper  milling   10.5  6.0 

Cement                                                         7.4  0.8 

Ceramics   14.2  6.2 

Chemicals                                                     9.7  4.3 

Iron  and  steel                                               8.4  11.5 

Copper   11.0  13.4 

Car  and  shipbuilding                                    7.0  4.6 

Machine  and  tool   12.5  7.0 

Mining   10.8  4.7 

Commerce   14.3  6.9 

Department  stores   10.1  3.4 

Bourse   11.0  2.3 

Real  estate                                                   3.4  1.2 

Electric  light  and  power                               7.9  0.7 

Gas                                                              8.8  1.1 

Railway  and  tramway                                   5.2  0.3 

Shipping                                                      5.5  8.4 

Warehousing                                                2.4  .... 

Rubber  plantation   12.0  3.0 

Miscellaneous                                                8.8  3.8 

Average                                                     8.9  3.7 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  The  specifications  are  open  for  inspection 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director-General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wel- 
lington, in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 12.000  bolts,  swan-neck,  galvanized  steel,  to  specifica- 
tion (tenders  close  July  21);  2,500  pole  steps,  zinc-coated  steel,  to  specification  (tenders 
close  August  31). 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australia 

TARIFF  CHANGES  OF  MAY  5,  1938 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney,  writes 
under  date  May  9,  1938,  that  the  new  tariff  schedule  as  promulgated  by  the 
Australian  Government  on  May  5  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos. 
1788  and  1789:  May  7  and  May  14,  1938,  pages  727  and  783)  is  primarily 
designed  to  make  provision  for  increased  duties  under  the  general  tariff  for  the 
protection  of  Australian  manufacturers  who  have  established  or  expanded 
industries  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  import  licensing  system  intro- 
duced on  May  22,  1936,  and  now  terminated  (except  as  regards  motor  vehicle 
chassis) . 

The  Acting  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  in  introducing  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Tariff  resolutions,  explained  that  time  had  not  permitted  of  a  full 
investigation  of  all  items  by  the  Tariff  Board.  The  policy  of  the  Government 
on  tariff  matters,  however,  would  be  as  heretofore,  that  is,  through  the  Tariff 
Board  after  public  enquiry,  and  not  by  arbitrary  ministerial  action.  He  further 
emphasized  that  the  amendments  to  duties  in  the  present  schedule  should  be 
regarded  as  of  a  temporary  nature  until  the  various  industries  can  be  inquired 
into  and  reported  on  by  the  Tariff  Board.  He  further  stressed  that,  being  of  a 
temporary  nature  only,  manufacturers  should  not  base  on  these  changes  any 
decisions  to  extend  their  industries,  whether  by  increasing  capital  or  by  embark- 
ing upon  the  production  of  new  lines,  as  the  proposed  rates  would  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  those  which  the  Tariff  Board  may  recommend  as  reasonable 
and  adequate  and  which  may  subsequently  be  adopted  by  Parliament. 

In  the  Excise  Tariff  the  only  amendment  is  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Australian-made  wireless  valves  by  3d.  per  valve,  in  order  to  afford  Australian 
manufacturers  additional  protection  against  imported  valves  (in  conjunction 
with  increased  import  duty). 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  licensing  restrictions,  Australian  manufacturers 
have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  lawn-mowers  with  train  gears  and  lawn- 
mowers  specially  designed  for  trimming  and  edging. 

During  the  period  of  restriction  a  leading  former  importer  and  distributor 
of  washing  machines  undertook  manufacture  in  Australia  and  is  now  producing 
these  machines. 
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The  Tariff  Board  will  open  an  inquiry  regarding  refrigerators  and  refrigera- 
tor parts  about  the  end  of  May.  During  the  period  of  the  licensing  restrictions, 
several  manufacturers  in  Australia  extended  their  activities  to  include  many 
parts  previously  imported  in  an  unassembled  condition. 

Several  Australian  manufacturers  are  now  specializing  in  the  production  of 
fractional  horse-power  motors,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  in  this  country 
for  such  purposes  as  refrigerators,  petrol  pumps,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  fans, 
typewriters,  sewing  machines,  drink  mixers,  etc.  Motors  of  over  1  horse-power 
are  also  successfully  manufactured  in  Australia  now,  and  the  new  industry  of 
making  fractional  horse-power  motors  shows  considerable  promise,  although  not 
yet  fully  established. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  restrictions,  Australian  manufacture  of  electric  fans 
of  the  type  used  in  offices  and  households  has  increased  considerably,  and  addi- 
tional capital  has  been  invested  in  plant  and  machinery. 

Posters  for  advertising  purposes  are  now  being  manufactured  largely  in 
Australia. 

It  is  stated  that  two  manufacturers  are  now  catering  for  all  types  of  brake 
and  transmission  linings,  and  a  third  is  contemplating  manufacture,  which  means 
that  Australian  production  has  increased  by  150  per  cent. 

Considerable  progress  in  local  manufacture  of  gears  for  motor  vehicles  is 
reported. 

The  restrictions  have  enabled  Australian  manufacturers  to  supply  practically 
the  whole  demand  for  devices  for  catching  motor  car  doors  (excluding  handles) ; 
remote  controls,  with  or  without  connecting  links;  and  striker  plates  required 
here  for  imported  vehicles. 

In  view  of  developments  in  the  local  manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils,  a 
further  Tariff  Board  inquiry  is  listed  for  the  end  of  May. 

The  Acting  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1935-36,  the  year  immediately  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  trade  diver- 
sion policy,  imports  of  goods  (under  the  general  tariff) ,  on  which  duties  are  now 
being  increased  were  valued  at  £507,000  sterling  (approximately  $2,028,000),  of 
which  £372,000  represented  imports  from  sources  to  which  import  prohibition 
was  applied. 

INCREASED  DUTIES  ON  SANITARY  EARTHENWARE 

New  rates  of  duty  became  effective  in  Australia  on  May  19, 1938,  on  "sani- 
tary and  lavatory  articles  of  earthenware,  including  glazed  or  enamelled  fireclay 
manufactures."  Such  articles,  the  value  for  duty  of  which  does  not  exceed  20s. 
each,  are  subject  to  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  If  the  value  for  duty 
exceeds  20s.  per  article,  the  respective  rates  are  25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  each  case  the  British  preferential  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  is 
subject  to  exchange  adjustment  to  compensate  for  the  protective  effect  of  present 
Australian  currency  depreciation.  Prior  to  May  19,  rates  on  all  sanitary  and 
lavatory  articles  of  earthenware  were  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  (tariff  item 
No.  241C) . 

TARIFF  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL  PLATE  AND  SHEET 

Information  is  received  that  the  Australian  rates  of  duty  at  present  applicable 
to  iron  and  steel  plate  and  sheet,  plain  (tariff  item  136D),  which  were  to  have 
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been  terminated  on  August  31,  1938,  will  be  continued  in  effect  until  February 
28,  1939.   These  rates  are  as  follows: — 

British  preferential  tariff:  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (with  maximum  of  28s.  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds) . 

Intermediate  tariff:  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  20s.  per  ton. 
General'tariff :  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  20s.  per  ton. 

The  rates  now  postponed  until  March  1,  1939,  are  as  follows: — 
British  preferential  tariff:  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (with  maximum  of  48s.  per  ton). 
Intermediate  tariff:  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  70s.  per  ton. 
General  tariff:  27£  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  70s.  per  ton. 

The  British  preferential  rates  of  duty  apply  to  Canada  under  this  item. 

Barbados 

TARIFF  ON  MOTOR  SPIRITS  REDUCED 

An  ordinance  of  Barbados,  dated  April  23,  1938,  reduces  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  rate  on  motor  spirits  from  3d.  to  Id.  per  gallon  and  the  general  rate 
from  6d.  to  2d.  per  gallon.  A  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  applies  to  both 
tariffs.  Imports  from  Canada  are  subject  to  the  British  preferential  rate  of 
duty. 

Ecuador 

NEW  TARIFF 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  Peru,  reports 
that  by  virtue  of  a  new  tariff  law,  dated  and  effective  March  30,  1938,  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  has  put  into  effect  wide  tariff  changes  which  provide  in 
general  for  an  upward  revision  of  the  former  tariff  of  from  15  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent. 

A  salient  feature  of  the  new  law  is  that  countries  with  which  Ecuador  has 
commercial  agreements  (including  the  United  States  and  Germany)  which  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  previous  tariff  rates  or  for  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  shall  be  subject  to  the  former  tariff  until  the  conclusion  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  respective  agreement.  Such  countries,  by  virtue  of  their  commercial 
agreements  with  Ecuador,  have  been  allowed  a  preference  of  30  per  cent  below 
the  previous  tariff  rates  on  many  items,  while  those,  including  Canada,  whose 
trade  balance  is  unfavourable  to  Ecuador  have  been  subject  to  a  tariff  surcharge 
of  50  per  cent.  Under  the  new  law  this  surcharge  will  continue  in  effect  but  will 
be  based  on  the  new  tariff  rates. 

The  new  basic  tariff  rates,  in  European  sucres,  against  the  leading  Cana- 
dian exports  to  Ecuador,  with  the  comparative  former  rates  within  parentheses, 
are  as  follows:  wheat  flour,  0-15  sucre  (0-07  sucre)  per  kilo;  evaporated  and 
condensed  milks,  0-45  sucre  (0-40  sucre)  per  kilo;  automobile  tires,  3  sucres 
(2  sucres)  per  kilo;  inner  tubes,  2-85  sucres  (2-50  sucres)  per  kilo.  To  these 
rates  must  be  added  the  50  per  cent  surcharge  referred  to  above,  to  arrive  at 
the  duties  applicable  to  imports  from  Canada. 

(The  Ecuadorean  sucre  equals  9^  cents  Canadian;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Italy 

INCREASED  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT 

An  Italian  decree  of  May  18,  1938,  restores  rates  of  duty  on  certain  live- 
stock and  meat  which  were  in  force  prior  to  October  6,  1936.  As  a  result,  the 
conventional  rates  on  cattle  are  increased  from  30  lire  per  100  kilos  (live  weight) 
to  85  lire;  calves  weighing  up  to  300  kilos,  from  38  to  106  lire;  weighing  over 
300  kilos,  from  32  lire  per  100  kilos  to  90  lire;  fresh  meat,  from  80  to  200  lire; 
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frozen  beef,  from  55  to  140  lire;  other  frozen  meat  (except  poultry,  game, 
pigeons,  and  rabbits),  from  80  to  200  lire,  Lard  and  bacon,  formerly  free,  will 
now  be  dutiable  at  150  lire  and  180  lire  per  100  kilos  respectively.  (The  lira  at 
current  exchange  equals  5-3  cents  Canadian.) 

Albania 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes  that  an 
Albanian  decree,  effective  March  7,  1938,  makes  subject  to  import  licence 
certain  articles  from  countries  which  have  not  a  normal  commercial  balance 
with  Albania.  The  balance  of  trade  with  a  foreign  country  is  denned  as  normal 
when  Albanian  exports  to  that  country  attain  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  imports  into  Albania  from  that  country. 

The  countries  given  as  having  a  normal  trade  balance  with  Albania,  and 
consequently  not  subject  to  these  restrictions,  are  at  present  the  United  States, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  A  revised  list  of  countries,  based  on  Albanian  statistics,  will 
be  published  twice  a  year. 

Among  the  55  items  of  the  Albanian  tariff  subject  to  import  permits  are 
included  such  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  as:  rubber  belts,  coverings 
and  inner  tubes  for  motors  or  cycles,  solid  tires  for  vehicles,  goloshes,  rubber 
boots,  agricultural  machinery,  and  typewriters. 

Applications  for  import  permits  covering  the  goods  subject  to  restrictions 
must  be  made  by  the  importer  to  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  through 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Albania,  and  the  goods  must  be  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  origin. 

Egypt 

INCREASE  IN  SURTAX 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo,  cables  that, 
effective  June  2,  the  surtax  on  all  goods  imported  into  Egypt  is  increased  from 
2  to  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Netherlands 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  SEA  FISH  AND  EELS 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  advises 
that  by  royal  decrees  of  May  30,  1938,  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  sea 
fish  and  eels  into  the  Netherlands,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1742  (June  19,  1937),  page  1129,  have  been  renewed. 
During  the  period  from  June  1,  1938,  to  May  31,  1939,  inclusive,  imports  of: — 

(a)  Fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  sea  fish,  except  herrings,  shall  be  restricted  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  average  net  weight  imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  twelve  months 
during  the  years  1936  and  1937.  During  the  same  period,  arrivals  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels  shall  be  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  the  average  net  weight  landed  by  them  in 
the  Netherlands  per  twelve  months  during  the  years  1936  and  1937.  The  previous 
quotas  were  based  on  imports  and  arrivals  in  1935. 

(b)  Eels  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  average  net  weight  imported  from  each 
exporting  country  per  twelve  months  during  the  years  1936  and  1937.  The  previous 
quota  was  10  per  cent  of  the  net  weight  imported  in  1935. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  required  for  entry  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
modities. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  13,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  'Monday,  June  13,  1938,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  6,  1938  with  the  official 
bank  rate : — 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Koruna 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Yugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  .Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 
Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 


.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
Unofficial 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 
Unofficial 
.1196 

1.0138 
.1217 
Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.  1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Weekending 

J une  6  June  13 


$  .1713 
.0126 
.0351 
.2234 
.0221 
.  0280 
.4064 

5.0050 
.0092 
.5586 
.  3020 
.1998 
.  0532 
.0235 
.2515 
.  1905 
.0451 
.0074 
.0582 
.2580 
.2304 

1.0118 
.2119 

1.0112 
.0280 

5.0150 
.0280 

1 . 0303 
.3337 
.2631 
.0592 

1.0303 
.0523 
.  0405 
.5612 
.2378 
.3036 
.6586 

4.9987 

5.1300 
.2108 
.3118 
.3709 
.2915 
.  5586 
.4584 
.  5790 

4.0035 

4.0358 


$  .Ii718 
.0125 
.0352 
.2243 
.0222 
.0281 
.4077 

5.0250 
.  0092 
.  5610 
.3015 
.  1999 
.0532 
.0236 
.2525 
.1906 
.  0454 
.0074 
.0574 
.2591 
.2315 

1.0118 
.2120 

1.0112 
.0281 

5.0350 
.0281 

1.0347 
.  3350 
.  2636 
.0592 

1.0347 
.  0523 
.  0404 
.5591 
.2353 
.3036 
.6615 

5.0187 

5.1500 
.1691 
.3129 
,3726 
.2928 
.5610 
.  4604 
.5823 

4.0200 

4.0525 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


3 
6 
3 
4 
4 

4 
2 
6 
2 
4 

4i 
5 

n 

4-4J 
34 
5 

2J 
U 
1 
3 


3h 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Unusual  strength  in  sterling  provided  the  principal  feature  in  foreign  exchanges  during 
the  second  week  of  June.  Montreal  rates  have  risen  intermittently  since  the  2nd  from 
$4  9980  to  $5-0255  on  the  13th.  Premiums  on  New  York  funds  reacted  from  a  peak  of  H 
per  cent  on  June  7  to  lj  per  cent  on  the  13th.  Dollars  have  tended  downward,  but  most 
other  currencies  showed  comparative  firmness.  The  Belgian  belga  and  French  franc  remained 
close  to  17-2  cents  and  2-81  cents  respectively  throughout  this  period,  while  the  Netherlands 
florin  rose  from  55-9  cents  on  the  7th  to  56-1  cents  on  the  13th. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs  and  Feedstuffs — 

Apple  Concentrate  

Feed  Oats  

Miscellaneous — 

Cotton  Tweeds  

Metasilicate  of  Soda  

Wood  Flour  

Asbestos  

Gas  Coke  

Cinematograph  Supplies  and 

Materials  

Mild  Steel  Drums  

Wire  Nails  

Wire,  Galvanized  in  Small  Coils . 
Hardwood  for  Flooring  Blocks.  . 
Tennis  Racquet  Squares  of  Ash 

and  Hickory  


No. 


359 
360 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 


Christchurch,  New  Zealand 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . . 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  

Hamilton,  Bermuda  

Auckland,  New  Zealand. . 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  . 

Hongkong  

Hongkong  

Alexandria,  Egypt  

London,  England  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  24;  Duchess  of  York,  July  1;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, July  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  1;  Andania, 
July  15 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Vigor,  June  25;  a  steamer,  July  16 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  June  24;  Beaverdale,  July  1 ;  Beaverford,  July  8;  Beaverbrae, 
July  15;  Beaverhill,  July  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  June  24;  Ascania,  July  1; 
Ausonia,  July  8;  Alaunia,  July  15 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Ravnefjell,  June  29; 
Rutenfjell  July  13;  Ornefjell,  July  27— all  Fjell  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  June  23;  Manchester  Division,  June  30;  Man- 
chester Port,  July  7;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  14;  Manchester  City,  July  21— all  Man- 
chester Line;  Vigor,  June  25;  a  steamer,  July  16 — both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  2. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  June  30; 
Boston  City,  July  16 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines;  Dakotian,  June  22;  Nor- 
wegian, July  8;  Dorelian,  July  23 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  June  24;  Sulairia,  July  1;  Letitia,  July  8;  Delilian,  July  15 — all 
Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  June  29;  Cairnmona.  July  6;  Cairnross,  July  13; 
Cairnvalona  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  July  20 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line^ 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Consuelo,  June  28;  Bassano,  July  16 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head.  June  26;  Fanad  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast), 
June  29 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork  and  Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverford,  July  8;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen);  Memel,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  July  1;  Bochum, 
Hamburg-American  Line,  July  29. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Braeholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
July  27. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Vigor,  June  25;  a  steamer,  July  16 — both  Fjell  Line;  Idefjord, 
Norwegian- American  Line,  June  25. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn,  June  24;  Beaverdale,  July  1;  Beaverbrae,  July  15; 
Beaverhill,  July  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Brant  County  (calls  at 
Dunkirk  but  not  at  Havre),  June  19;  Lista  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  June  22;  August 
July  7;  Hada  County,  July  26 — all  County  Line;  Ravnefjell,  June  29;  Rutenfjell  July  13; 
Ornefjell,  July  27 — all  Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  June  22;  Grey  County  (also  calls  at  Bordeaux),  June  30; 
Flint  2,  July  14— all  Countv  Line ;  Ravnefjell,  June  29;  Rutenfjell,  July  13;  Ornefjell,  July 
27— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena.  July  2;  Capo  Olmo,  July  19 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/ or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— -Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  1  and  15  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Bencas,  July  5;  Anna,  July  25 — both  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.  (also 
call  at  Harbour  Grace.  Bay  Roberts  and  Port  Union;  will  touch  at  Newfoundland  south 
coast  ports  as  cargo  offerings  warrant). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — Gaspesia,  June  29;  New  Northland,  July  4  and  18 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  June  23;  Colborne, 
July  7;  Cornwallis,  July  21 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  June  22;  Cathcart  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  July  1;  Lad}'  Rodney,  July  6;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),,  July  15 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Berm,uda.  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  July  1 ;  a  steamer,  July  15 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Nordfarer,  Gardiaz  Line,  about  June  20  (also  calls  at  Montevideo) ; 
Karmi,  July  2;  Tureby,  July  23 — both  International  Freighting  Corp.  (call  at  Santos;  will 
also  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi  (also  calls  at  Newcastle). 
June  30;  Port  Montreal,  July  30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call 
at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor  (also  calls  at 
Bluff),  June  21;  Canadian  Challenger  (also  calls  at  Timaru  and  Napier),  July  21 — both 
Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Cave  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  June  27. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang, 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Troilus,  June  21;  Kota  Tjandi,  July  16 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  June  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  25  and  July  9;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  1 
and  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  28  and  July  30;  Newfoundland,  July  14 — both  Furness 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Townshend,  June  20  and  July  4;  Fort  Amherst,  June  27  and 
July  11 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre);  Portia,  Newfoundland  Rys. 
and  SS.  Co.,  June  22,  July  6  and  20;  Nova  Scotia,  June  28  and  July  30;  Newfoundland,  July 
14 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  outports), 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  27,  July  11  and  25. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  June  20  and  July  18;  Cathcart,  July  4 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda.  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  30;  Lady  Drake,  July  14; 
Lady  Nelson.  July  28 — all  Canadian  National;  Maud.  June  22;  Heroy,  July  6 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered,  but  not 
at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  arid,  Demerara. — Chomedy,  June  27;  Colborne, 
July  11;  Cornwallis,  July  25 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  June  29;  Lutz,  July  13 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Javanese  Prince,  June  21 ;  Siamese  Prince.  July  22 — both  Furness- 
Prince  Line;    Silverwalnut.  July  9;  Silverash,  Aug.  7 — both  Silver  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade.  June  28;  Manchester  Exporter. 
July  26 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  22;  Lady  Drake,  July  6; 
Lady  Nelson,  July  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen.  June  24  and  July  8;  Crawford 
Ellis.  July  1  and  15— both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and  South 
American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  21;  Hiye  Maru,  July  2;  Heian 
Maru,  July  23 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Aug.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  5;  Aorangi,  Aug.  2 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Limerick  (does  not  call  at  Dunedin),  June  19;  Hauraki  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth), 
July  9 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  July  10;  Parrakoola,  August 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Plymouth,  Hull  and  Swedish  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  June  23;  Balboa,,  July  6; 
Annie  Johnson,  July  30 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  June  25;  Narenta 
(calls  Glasgow),  July  23;  Nebraska.  Aug.  6 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Vancouver.  June  19;  Oakland,  Aug.  1 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Elbe,  June  24;  Weser,  July  23 — both  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  July  5;  San  Fran- 
cisco. Aug.  3 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  July  7;  Cellina, 
Aug.  4 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Stensby,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  June  30. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Salawati,  July  5; 
Silverbelle,  Aug.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Cal- 
cutta, will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lowther  Castle,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Evanger,  June  25;  Brandanger,  July  25— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  ronofrninsr  ocean  and  mail  services  mar  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.*  Office — City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brilish  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore.  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Barclay's 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

II.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters* — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

EIercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland).    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions. 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian)  ; 
and  3*5  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretaiy.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  18,  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku, 
Tokyo.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edi  fie  io 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territoiy  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone. 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Clcghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa.  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Prudential  Assur- 
ance Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Rhodesias.  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable  address,  Can- 
tracom 

United  Kingdom 

London :  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  II.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territoiy  includes  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — includes  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Livervool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes 

North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)     Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Bristol:  E.  L  McColl.  Northcliffe  House.  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  includes  West  of 
England.  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Spates 

D.  S;  Cole.  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  (Territory  includes 
Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentlev's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  1938. 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1937 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Figures  within  parentheses  are  for  1936.  All  tons  are  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds) 

I 

Cape  Town,  May  13,  1938.— The  total  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  1937  was  valued  at  £228,742,082  as  compared  with  £200,467,594  in  1936. 
Imports,  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit,  were  valued  at  £103,382,242  and  exports 
at  £125,359,840  as  against  £86,299,361  and  £114,168,233  respectively  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Canada's  share  of  the  Union's  import  trade  in  1937  was  valued  at  £3,420,233 
(3-5  per  cent  of  total  imports  into  South  Africa)  as  compared  with  £2,882,089 
(3-6  per  cent)  in  1936. 

Canada  continued  to  rank  fifth  in  importance  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
Union's  requirements,  following  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan,  in  the  order  named. 

The  value  of  South  Africa's  exports  to  Canada  increased  to  £1,346,690  in 
1937  from  £267,179  in  1936. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the  volume  of  South  Africa's 
exports  to  Canada  varies  in  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  Union's  maize  crop. 
Because  of  the  small  crop  in  1936,  exports  from  the  Union  to  Canada  were  small. 
There  was  an  excellent  maize  crop  in  1937,  with  the  result  that  this  grain  to 
the  value  of  £1,225,967  was  shipped  to  Canada  as  compared  with  £13,825  in 
1936. 

Imports  and  Exports 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  over- 
seas countries  and  neighbouring  states  and  the  value  of  government  purchases 
in  1937  and  1936:— 

Imports 

Merchandise —  1936  1937 

From  overseas   £  80,129,307       £  96,312,179 

From  other  states  in  British  South  Africa  . .  970,011  992,440 

Government  stores   5,182,748  6,063,146 

Specie   17,295  14,477 

Total   £  86,299,361  £103,382,242 

Exports 

Merchandise —  1936  1937 

From  overseas   £110,987,665  £122,632,738 

From  other  states  in  British  South  Africa  . .  1.877,871  2,660,895 

Specie   1,302,697  66,207 

Total   £114,168,233*  £125,359,840 

*  Exclusive  of  ships'  stores  taken  by  South  African  vessels. 
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Balance  of  Trade 

South  Africa  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  during  1937 — that  is  an 
excess  of  visible  exports  over  visible  imports — of  £21,977,598  as  compared  with 
£27,868,872  for  1936.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  a  more  accurate  idea 
of  the  exact  value  of  the  Union's  imports  when  such  items  as  freight  and  insur- 
ance are  considered: — 

Imports 

1936  '  1937 

Total  c.i.f.  and  c.  cost  of  imports,  excluding 

parcel  post  imports,  from  countries  overseas       £  89,156,000  £107,876,000 

Value  of  imports  per  parcel  post   1,975,152  2,108,104 

Value  of  imports    (f.o.r.)    from  South  West 

Africa  and  Northern  Rhodesia   985,454  1,014,358 

Value  of  specie   17,295  14,477 

Total  visible  imports   £  92,133,901  £111,012,939 

Exports 

Grand  total  value  of  visible  exports  (including 

ships'  stores)   £114,168,233  £125,359,840 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Union   £  22,034,332       £  14,346,901 

Note. — Value  of  gold  bullion  included  in  the  above  figures  calculated  at  the  price  ruling 
at  the  date  of  import  and  export  respectively. 

Exports 

The  total  value  of  South  African  products  exported  overseas  in  1937, 

exclusive  of  specie,  amounted  to  £119,662,958  as  compared  with  £108,318,621  in 

1936,  an  increase  of  £11,344,337.  The  principal  articles  exported  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1936  1937 

Article                Unit       Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Gold,  produce  of  the  Union  .  .fine  oz.     11,666,678  £81,801,421  11,768,913  £82,751,159 

Wool  lb.    213,943,614  9,840,566  237,306,990  12,645,349 

Diamonds,  rough  and  uncut,  .met.  crt.       1,002,588  2,509,088  837,916  2,254,516 

Sheepskins  lb.     32,502,423  1,020,881  31,493,856  1,228,759 

Diamonds,  cut  and  polished,  .met.  crt.          35,372  804,387  42,217  1,063,652 

Hides  and  skins,  ox  and  cow  ..  ..lb.     30,241,240  655,216  27,809,375  845,961 

Manganese  ore  ton         229,105  259,481  531,589  578,677 

Bark  extract  lb.     76,687,493  428,107  91,535,036  575,913 

Copper,  bar  ctl.         199,732  342,315  230,837  572,749 

Angora  hair  lb.       6,341,602  427,265  4,560,583  476,382 

Asbestos,  raw  . .  ..lb.     49,417,379  326,464  55,641,064  427,557 

Wattle  bark  lb.    166,130,021  348,878  153,332,294  424,988 

Coahcargo  ton       1,175,851  529,437  885,386  406,546 

Chrome  ore  ton         109,396  181,640  186,882  324,816 

(Goatskins  lb.       5,269,975  206,216  5,381,510  293,626 

Foodstuffs  for  animals  lb.    108,392,435  157,302  127,650,737  280,140 

Platinum  fine  oz.           27,950  164,718  29,665  239,069 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates  ton            1,158  128,330  1,065  136,316 

Raw  cotton  lb.         760,610  21,167  1,084,986  29,369 

Analysis  of  Exports  by  Groups 
gold 

Exports  of  gold  bullion,  the  produce  of  the  Union,  amounted  to  11,768,913 
fine  ounces  valued  at  time  of  export  at  £82,751,159,  all  of  which  was  consigned 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Corresponding  figures  for  1936  were  11,666,678  fine 
ounces  and  £81,801,421. 

WOOL 

Wool  is  the  Union's  chief  agricultural  export  commodity.  The  extent  of  a 
wool  clip  and  the  price  received  has,  therefore,  a  considerable  bearing  on  the 
prosperity  of  a  large  section  of  the  agricultural  community. 
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Shipments  during  1937  amounted  to  237,306,990  pounds,  an  increase  of 
23,363,376  pounds  as  compared  with  exports  in  1936.  The  declared  value  shows 
an  increase  of  £2,804,783.  The  average  price  realized  for  grease  wool  rose  from 
10 -8d.  to  12-46d.  per  pound,  and  for  scoured  wool,  from  18 -7d.  to  22  -8d.  per  pound 
in  1937.  Exports  to  Japan  of  grease  wool  amounted  to  50,366,992  pounds  (£3,- 
010,675)  as  compared  with  40,136,560  pounds  (£2,087,552)  in  1936.  The  United 
Kingdom  imported  37,889,140  pounds  (£1,894,332)  as  compared  with  39,997,588 
pounds  (£1,728,977)  during  the  previous  year.  Direct  shipments  to  Continental 
countries,  among  which  Germany  was  the  chief  purchaser,  totalled  138,651,016 
pounds  (£6,862,782)  as  compared  with  122,361,438  pounds  (£5,229,242).  Exports 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  2,299,009  pounds  (£135,165)  as  against 
3,757,538  pounds  (£198,168). 

FOODSTUFFS 

Exports  of  foodstuffs  from  South  Africa  in  1937  were  valued  at  £11,890,537 
as  compared  with  £6,517,077  in  1936.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  foodstuffs 
group  was  the  heavy  increase  in  the  export  of  maize.  In  1936  the  crop  was  so 
low  that  at  one  time  the  exports  were  prohibited,  and  this  accounts  for  the  large 
increase  in  1937,  when  there  was  an  excellent  crop. 

Sugar  exports  showed  a  substantial  increase  during  1937,  as  did  also  citrus 
fruit,  grapes,  wheat,  wine  and  brandy,  and,  of  course,  maize  meal. 

Exports  of  wheat,  which  is  grown  under  artificial  economic  conditions,  are 
not  likely  to  increase;  it  may  not  even  continue  to  be  a  regular  export  com- 
modity. While  there  were  record  shipments  of  citrus  fruit,  the  prices  received 
were  low  and  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable  concern  to  those  interested 
in  this  industry.  There  was  a  decline  in  exports  of  a  number  of  commodities, 
especially  eggs,  butter,  preserved  crayfish,  deciduous  fruit  and  dried  fruit. 

The  continued  increase  in  exports  of  wine  and  brandy  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  heavy  production  of  grapes.  It  is  also  the  result  of  a  vigorous  export 
policy  on  the  part  of  a  strong  co-operative  company. 

The  following  table  gives  details  with  respect  to  the  more  important  food- 
stuffs included  in  the  total  appearing  in  the  previous  table  and  shows  the  extent 
of  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  value  as  compared  with  1936: — 


1936 

1937 

Inc.  (  +  )  or 

Product 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Dec.  (-) 

Butter  

,  .  lb. 

9,252,270 

£  507,228 

7,155,618 

£  383.519 

-£ 

124.000 

Wheat  

lb. 

36,518 

196 

58,836,685 

237.249 

+ 

237,000 

35,593,139 

55,664 

1,680.929,006 

3,194,055 

+  3,138,000 

Maize  meal  

lb. 

25,890,656 

44.595 

426.163,395 

867.909 

+ 

823.000 

lb. 

1.364,278 

54,419 

1,595,208 

67,919 

+ 

13.000 

Fish : 

number 

46,961,373 

174,512 

32,224,186 

118,961 

55,900 

lb. 

2,768,511 

76.933 

3,657,782 

123,492 

+ 

46,000 

lb. 

3,374,585 

53,476 

3,871,141 

61,411 

+ 

8,000 

Preserved  (crayfish) 
Fruit: 

..  ..lb. 

3438,827 

228,491 

3,164,816 

186,151 

42,000 

Citrus  

2.685,062 

1,362.565 

4,109,399 

2,056,380 

+ 

694,000 

2.797,091 

7'82,473 

2,336,539 

634,628 

148.000 

1,889,696 

544,741 

2.922,214 

587,754 

+ 

43,000 

.  .  lb. 

17,922,516 

357,512 

15,544,949 

262.455 

95,000 

.  .   . .lb. 

7.898.625 

124.579 

4,831,495 

86.245 

38,000 

Jams  and  jellies  

.  ..lb. 

973,509 

19,793 

843,056 

18.465 

1,000 

lb. 

22.391,171 

228,058 

17,682.561 

253,173 

35.000 

lb. 

131,591 

4.568 

112,974 

3,838 

1.000 

Nuts,  edible  

lb. 

462,873 

8,017 

95,402 

1,853 

6.000 

lb. 

756,999 

8.470 

1.423,099 

14.209 

+ 

6,000 

lb. 

296,654,301 

1,184,732 

485.718,664 

1,944,006 

+ 

759.000 

Molasses  and  treacle.. 

..  ..lb. 

86,827,257 

29,896 

102,786,040 

34.922 

+ 

5,000 

.  ..gal. 
.   .  .gal. 

8.482,648 

52,735 

8,887.319 

51,413 

1,000 

Wine  and  brandy- 

1,511,160 

227,487 

1,689,758 

279,810' 

+ 

43,000 

DIAMONDS 

The  long-looked-for  revival  in  the  South  African  industry  is  still  awaited. 
As  a  result  of  the  recession  in  trade  in  the  United  States,  the  principal  market 
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for  this  commodity,  the  immediate  outlook  is  not  bright.  Exports  of  rough  and 
uncut  stones  during  1937  declined  both  in  quantity  and  value,  but  those  of  cut 
and  polished  stones  increased  in  both  respects.  Total  exports  of  diamonds  in 
1937  amounted  to  880,133  carats  (£3,318,168)  as  against  1,037,960  carats  (£3,- 
313,475)  in  1936.  The  average  prices  realized  over  the  two  years  for  rough 
and  uncut  stones  were  £2  10s.  Id.  and  £2  13s.  lOd.  per  carat. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

The  volume  of  ox  and  cow  hide  exports  declined  in  1937  as  compared  with 
1936  by  2,431,865  pounds  to  27,809,375  pounds.  Prices  realized  were  higher,  so 
that  the  total  value  amounted  to  £845,961  as  against  £655,216  in  1936.  The 
average  prices  per  pound  were  5 -2d.  and  7 -2d.  respectively.  Sheep  skins  showed 
a  decrease  in  quantity  but  an  increase  in  value,  the  average  prices  realized  being 
9-5d.  per  pound  as  compared  with  7-5d.  in  1936.  Exports  of  goat  skins  increased 
both  in  quantity  and  value. 

South  Africa's  hides  and  skins  are  shipped  to  many  countries.  For  ox  and 
cow  hides  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  market,  imports  from  the  Union 
being  valued  at  £198,369.  Continental  countries  purchased  ox  and  cow  hides 
to  the  value  of  £569,451,  Germany  being  the  chief  market.  Exports  of  goat 
skins,  other  than  angora,  were  valued  at  £280,549  as  against  £191,840  in  1936. 
The  United  States  was  the  largest  purchaser  with  imports  valued  at  £155,482  as 
against  £92,143  in  1936.  Merino  sheep  skin  exports  showed  a  slight  increase, 
with  a  value  of  £698,807  as  compared  with  £682,196  in  1936.  France  imported 
to  the  value  of  £323,011;  the  United  Kingdom,  £157,001;  and  the  United  States, 
£116.171. 

MOHAIR 

There  was  a  further  decline  in  the  quantity  of  mohair  exported,  which  fell 
to  4,560,583  pounds  in  1937  from  6,341,602  pounds  in  1936.  Average  prices 
realized,  however,  rose  from  16-17d.  per  pound  to  25 -Id.,  while  the  total  value 
for  the  year  advanced  to  £476,382  from  £427,265  in  1936.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  by  far  the  largest  importer,  with  4,082,791  pounds  (£420,597) . 

WATTLE  BARK  AND  WATTLE  EXTRACT 

There  was  a  decrease  of  12,797,727  pounds  in  the  quantity  of  wattle  bark 
exported  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936;  the  value  recorded  was  higher  by 
£76,110.  There  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  average  prices  realized,  which 
rose  to  £5  10s.  lOd.  per  ton  in  1937  from  £4  4s.  in  1936. 

The  price  of  wattle  bark  extract  rose  to  £12  lis.  8d.  per  ton,  with  exports  the 
highest  on  record — 91,535,036  pounds  (£575,913).  India  was  the  chief  pur- 
chaser of  the  Union's  exports  of  wattle  bark,  with  a  value  of  £117,655,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  with  imports  valued  at  £83,470.  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Holland  also  imported  considerable  quantities.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  wattle 
bark  extract  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  balance  being  divided 
among  a  large  number  of  countries. 

MANGANESE  ORE 

Exports  of  manganese  ore  in  1937  were  more  than  double  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  amounting  to  531,589  tons  (£578,677)  as  against  229,105  tons  (£259,- 
481)  in  1936.  The  chief  purchaser  was  Germany,  with  imports  valued  at  £376,903 
as  compared  with  £96,219  in  1936.  The  balance  was  divided  fairly  evenly 
among  a  number  of  other  countries. 
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Destinations  of  Exports 

The  principal  purchasers  of  South  Africa's  products,  together  with  the  value 
of  exports  consigned  to  each,  in  1936  and  1937,  are  listed  in  the  following  table:— 

1936  1937 
£1,000       PerCent       £1,000       Per  Cent 


United  Kingdom   11,347  42.8  14,461  39.2 

France   2,858  10.8  2,467  6.7 

Japan   2,335  8.8  3,308  9.0 

Germany   2,339  8.8  4,930  13.4 

Belgium   1,794  6.7  2,310  6.3 

Southern  Rhodesia   1,057  3.9  1,245  3.3 

United  States   1,054  4.0  1,338  3.6 

Holland   855  3.2  1,070  2.9 

Italy   389  1.5  831  2.3 


Note. — Exports  of  gold  bullion  and  specie  excluded;  since  1935  the  term  "overseas"  includes 
Southern  Rhodesia  for  South  African  customs  purposes. 

The  above-mentoned  countries  took  approximately  87  per  cent  of  South 
Africa's  total  exports  in  1937  as  compared  with  90-5  per  cent  in  1936,  exclusive 
of  gold  in  both  years. 

The  United  Kingdom  imported  South  African  produce  in  1937  to  the  value 
of  £14,461,850  or  39-2  per  cent  of  the  total  as  against  £11,347,769  or  42-8  per 
cent  in  1936.  If  gold  exports  were  included,  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
credited  with  81-2  per  cent  of  the  Union's  total  exports.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  still  by  far  the  principal  market  for  the  Union's  foodstuffs,  having  taken  63-6 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  1937  exports.  This  is  a  decline  from  the  1936  per- 
centage, when  the  United  Kingdom  took  78  •  8  per  cent  of  the  Union's  exports  of 
foodstuffs. 

Shipments  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  increased  to  9-3  per  cent 
from  8-2  per  cent,  while  exports  to  foreign  countries  rose  2-5  per  cent  to  51-5 
per  cent. 

Among  foreign  countries,  Germany  is  now  the  Union's  chief  purchaser,  being 
credited  with  £4,930,212  or  13-4  per  cent  of  the  Union's  exports  as  compared 
with  £2,339.010  or  8-8  per  cent  in  1936.  Increased  purchases  by  Germany  from 
the  Union  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  barter  agreement  which  exists  between 
the  two  countries.  Some  of  the  more  important  products  taken  by  Germany 
consist  of  grease  wool,  £3,589,769  (£1,778,405) ;  manganese  ore,  £376,903  (£96,- 
219) ;  whale  oil,  £220,388  (nil) ;  ox  and  cow  hides,  £153,657  (£107,671) ;  chrome 
ore,  £81,830  (£56,796);  maize,  £72,688  (nil);  scoured  wool,  £63,503  (£62,641). 

Japan  retains  second  position  among  purchasing  countries  due  not  so  much 
to  her  increased  imports  as  to  the  fact  that  France  dropped  to  third  position. 
Exports  to  Japan  in  1937  were  valued  at  £3,308,466  or  9  per  cent  of  South 
Africa's  exports  in  1937  as  compared  with  £2,335,990  or  8-8  per  cent  in  1936, 
made  up  chiefly  as  follows:  grease  wool,  £3,010,675  (£2,087,552) ;  wattle  bark, 
£63,054  (£40,434.) ;  bark  extract,  £55,893  (£36,884) ;  and  ox  and  cow  hides, 
£43,043  (£37,651). 

The  value  of  exports  to  France  decreased  from  10-8  per  cent  to  6-7  per 
cent  of  the  total;  this  value  was  £2,467,280  as  compared  with  £2,858,163 
during  1936.  The  principal  items  consisted  of:  grease  wool,  £1,488,405  (£2,041,- 
059) ;  sheep  skins,  £352,747  (£319,278) ;  ox  and  cow  hides,  £98,566  (£48,069) ; 
crayfish,  £156,281  (£204,209);  maize,  £105,660  (nil);  and  oranges,  £79,467 
(£12,032). 

Exports  to  Belgium  were  valued  at  £2,310,649  (£1,794,527)  and  the  chief 
items  were:  ox  and  cow  hides,  £29,820  (£31,596);  grease  wool,  £880,043  (£742,- 
284) ;  diamonds,  cut  and  polished,  £673,310  (£531,491) ;  rough  and  uncut 
diamonds,  £243,362  (£316,719);  scoured  wool,  £100,507  (£93,263). 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  decreased  to  3-6  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
from  4  per  cent  in  1936  and  were  valued  at  £1,338,529  as  compared  with  £1,054,- 
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399  in  the  previous  year.  The  principal  items  exported  were:  sheep  skins,  £379,- 
036  (£328,663);  wool,  £221,799  (£252,943);  goat  skins,  £155,593  (£93,121); 
chrome  ore,  £152,249  (£74,658). 

Exports  to  Holland  declined  to  2-9  per  cent  of  the  total  from  3-2  per  cent 
in  1936,  being  valued  at  £1,070,506  as  compared  with  £855,705  in  1936.  The 
chief  exports  to  Holland  were:  diamonds,  cut  and  polished,  £257,905  (£219,037) ; 
diamonds,  rough  and  uncut,  £118,203  (£190,198) ;  maize,  £413,584  (£17,771) ; 
sheep  skins,  £50,615  (£26,709) ;  and  wool,  £48,536  (£109,849). 

Exports  to  Italy,  with  the  easing  of  the  international  situation,  showed  a 
substantial  increase  to  2-3  per  cent  of  the  total  from  1-5  per  cent,  with  a  value 
of  £831,757  as  against  £389,365  in  1936.  These  exports  consisted  mainly  of: 
wool,  £702,214  (£336,352) ;  ox  and  cow  hides,  £47,716  (£22,796) ;  copper  bars 
£20,525  (£7,885) ;  and  raw  asbestos,  £19.699  (£1,020). 

Exports  to  Canada 

Canada  is  credited  with  taking  1  •  1  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  total  exports, 
including  gold;  if  this  commodity  is  excluded,  Canada  purchased  3-6  per  cent 
of  the  Union's  total  exports  valued  at  £1,346,690  as  compared  with  £267,179  in 
1936,  an  increase  of  2-6  per  cent. 

South  Africa's  exports,  apart  from  minerals,  consist  largely,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  a  few  outstanding  commodities,  viz.  wool,  sugar,  maize,  and  citrus  fruit.  The 
Union's  bulk  exports  to  Canada,  however,  have  been  confined  largely  to  two  out- 
standing items — maize  and  sugar.  Canada  as  a  rule  buys  her  sugar  largely  from 
the  British  West  Indies,  but  there  are  years  when,  due  to  outside  influences  or 
rearrangement  of  tariffs,  the  Dominion  purchases  this  commodity  from  the 
Union;  when  this  is  the  case,  South  Africa's  exports  to  Canada  show  a  large 
increase.  The  other  commodity,  maize,  is  always  in  demand  in  Canada,  but  it 
is  not  always  available,  owing  to  South  Africa  being  subject  to  periodical 
droughts.  In  1937  there  was  an  excellent  maize  crop  in  the  Union  and,  due  to 
unfavourable  agricultural  conditions  in  Canada,  there  were  heavy  exports  of 
maize  to  the  Dominion,  with  the  result  that  although  sugar  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  of  South  Africa's  exports  to  Canada  in  that  year,  there 
were  such  heavy  shipments  of  maize  that  total  exports  reached  a  record  figure. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  TO  CANADA 

The  following  table  lists  the  principal  items  shipped  to  Canada  during  the 
year  under  review;  comparative  values  are  given  for  previous  years: — 


1934  1935  1936  1937 

Total   £754,753  £768,260  £267,179  £1,346,690 

Sugar   158,595  301.546  164,505  58 

Maize   466,541  374,139  13,825  1,225,967 

Wool   (scoured)   20,701  29,113  22,134  29,984 

Wool  (grease)   1.811  9,149  5.719  10,469 

Tinned  pineapple   1.309  3,698  8.131  8,041 

Dried  fruits   33,377  27.164  29.478  24.025 

Wines  and  spirits   11,852  12,781  16,266  26,623 

Manganese  ore   6,036  5,868  5,000  12,708 

Other  commodities   5,278  4,802  2,121  8,815 


Of  the  commodities  listed  in  the  above  table  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
exports  of  wool,  both  scoured  and  in  the  grease;  wines  and  spirits;  and  man- 
ganese ore  have  all  advanced.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  wool  ship- 
ments to  move  direct  from  South  Africa  to  Canada.  Canada,  however,  pur- 
chases wool  largely  in  the  scoured  condition,  whereas  South  Africa  is  mainly  an 
exporter  of  grease  wool.    Tinned  pineapple  exports  were  well  maintained,  but 
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dried  fruits  showed  a  slight  decline.  It  is  in  wines  and  spirits,  however,  that 
the  steady  and  consistent  increase  is  noted  year  by  year.  This  increase  is  especi- 
ally beneficial  to  the  South  African  wine  industry,  which  is  facing  over- 
production, and  will  be  in  need  of  larger  markets  abroad. 

Citrus  fruit,  which  appeared  in  the  above  table  for  the  years  1933  and 
1934  as  an  export  to  Canada,  has  been  missing  for  the  last  three  years,  notwith- 
standing the  tariff  preference  in  favour  of  South  African  oranges.  Shipments 
have,  however,  been  made  to  Canada  during  the  last  three  years,  but  these  have 
been  from  London  as  opportunity  offered. 

Under  the  heading  "other  commodities"  are  included  such  items  as  fruit 
pulp,  fruit  juices,  ox  and  cow  hides,  and  sheep  skins. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  Italy  (whose 
territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia) ; 
Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  Peru  (whose 
territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile) ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai  (whose  territory  includes  Central  and  North 
China) ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama 
City  (whose  territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories.  Their  itineraries 
are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Muddiman 

Toronto  June  27  to  July  2      Windsor  ,  July  8 

Hamilton  July  4  and  5  Fort  William  July  11 

Kitchener  Tuly  G  Winnipeg  July  12  to  15 

London  July  7  Vancouver  4  July  19  to  28 

Mr.  Vechsler 

Montreal  and  district..  ..June  27  to  30  Niagara  Falls  July  15 

Granby  July  4  Brantf  ord  and  Paris  ....  July  18 

Cornwall  and  Brockville  . .  July  5  London  July  19  and  20 

Kingston  and  Gananoque. .  July  6  Chatham  July  21 

Belleville  July  7  Windsor  and  Walkerville .  July  22 

Oshawa  July  8  Stratford  July  25 

Hamilton  July  11  and  12  Kitchener  July  26  to  28 

St.  Catharines  Tuly  13  and  14  Oakville  July  29 

Mr.  Scott 

Niagara  Falls  June  27  Ottawa  July  8  to  14 

Oshawa  July  4  Montreal  July  15  to  30 

Peterborough  July  5  Granby  Aug.  1 

Kingston  July  6  St.  Hyacinthe  Aug.  2 


Brockville  and  Prescott  . .  July  7 


Mr.  Riddiford 


Quebec  City  June  27  Vancouver  July  12  to  27 

Halifax  June  30  to  July  2       Ottawa  Aug.  2  and  3 

Saint  John  July  4  to  6 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate:  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade ;  and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 
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MARKET  IN  EIRE  FOR  WOVEN  SILK  AND  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

PIECE-GOODS 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  June  7,  1938. — The  recent  trade  agreement  between  Eire  and  the 
United  Kingdom  offers  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  woven  silk  piece-goods  from 
Canada  in  competition  with  supplies  from  Japan,  Germany,  France,  and  other 
foreign  countries,  since  imports  from  these,  and  all  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire,  are  now  subject  to  the  full  rates  of  duty,  whereas  those  from  the 
Dominion  are  accorded  entry  free  of  duty  under  the  preferential  rates. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  imports  into  Eire  of  woven  piece-goods  of  silk 
and/or  artificial  silk,  hitherto  free  of  duty,  are  subject  to  the  following  rates: — 


Woven  piece-goods  wholly  or  mainly  of  silk,  of  a  value  not  exceed- 
ing Is.  6d.  per  square  yard  

Woven  piece-goods  wholly  or  mainly  of  artificial  silk,  of  a  value 
not  exceeding  Is.  3d.  per  square  yard  

Woven  tissues  (other  than  floor  coverings)  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  silk  or  artificial  silk  which  are  imported  in  the 
piece  and  are  not  less  than  12  inches  nor  more  than  25  inches 
in  width  and  are  of  a  value  exceeding  4s.  per  sq.  yd.,  .ad  val. 

(subject  to  free  import  under  licence) 

Other  woven  piece-goods  of  silk  or  artificial  silk  


Preferential 
Rate 

Free 

Free 


30% 
Free 


Full  Rate 

ls.6d. 
per  sq.  yd. 
8d.  per  sq.  yd. 


45% 
Free 


VALUE  OF  THE  TRADE 

Irish  statistics  covering  imports  of  silk  piece-goods  in  1936,  given  below, 
are  poorly  classified  and  do  not  include  quantities  for  the  items  under  review. 
In  addition,  the  origins  as  shown  for  the  various  items  and  values  may  not  be 
accurate.   The  figures  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  in  1936 


Country  of  Origin 

Great  Britain  

Northern  Ireland  

Austria  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

France  

Germany  

Hungary  

Italy  

Switzerland  

Japan   

Other  countries  


Manufactures 

of  Silk  mixed 

Silk  Manufac- 

with Other 

Artificial  silk 

tures,  excluding 

Materials 

Manufactures, 

Artificial  Silk, 

than  Wool  or 

not  elsewhere 

not  elsewhere 

Worsted,  if 

specified  or 

specified  or 

known  as 

included. 

included. 

"Silks". 

£120,453 

£13,364 

£2,038 

630 

19 

1,110 

489 

1.654 

9.558 

3,127 

367 

15.555 

6,837 

7.301 

'  'S92 

228 

11.067 

2.749 

135,750 

25.182 

1,696 

2,672 

2,522 

704 

£313,076 

£47,355 

£5,033 

In  1937  the  classification  was  slightly  changed,  and  the  figures  cannot  be 
accurately  compared  with  those  for  previous  years: — 


Imports  in  1937 


Country  of  Origin 

Great  Britain  

Northern  Ireland  

Japan  

Italy   .  . 


Woven 
Art  Silk 
£104,376 
77 

205,130 
13,218 


Woven  Silk 
£10,661 


17,569 
726 


Other  Pure 
Silk  Mfrs. 
£1,510 
18 
218 
4 
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Imports  in  1937 — Concluded 


Woven  Other  Pure 

Country  of  Origin  Art  Silk      Woven  Silk    Silk  Mf rs. 

France   3,290  2,948  63 

Switzerland   5,772  1,657  122 

Germany   14,290  690  31 

Yugoslavia   34     

Canada   225  9   

Czechoslovakia   1,997  205   

Hungary   6.588  9   

Austria   384  ,73   

China   153  1,299  17 

Netherlands   519     

Spain   1,754  118   

United  States   45  134   

Belgium   323     


£358,175  £36,098  £1,983 


Japanese  Trade 

As  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables,  Japanese  silks  (especially  Japanese  woven 
art  silks  of  the  cheaper  grades)  have  dominated  the  market  in  Eire,  and  their 
sale  will  doubtless  suffer  to  some  extent  as  a  result  of  the  new  duties.  Agents 
for  such  lines,  however,  are  hopeful  of  continuing  to  obtain  a  good  share  of  the 
trade,  since  they  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  shantungs,  tussores, 
and  a  number  of  other  fine  spun  silks,  and  their  quotations  are  so  low  for  all 
other  lines.  The  delivered  cost  of  a  good  selling  line  (a  brown  100  per  cent 
artificial  silk  lining  of  good  quality)  is  4Jd.  per  yard.  If  the  new  duty  of  8d. 
be  added,  the  total  cost  is  roughly  Is.  Id.  per  yard,  a  price  which,  for  the 
same  quality  of  goods,  Bradford  and  other  competing  mills  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  or  that  would  prove  profitable  after  freight,  commission,  etc., 
have  been  deducted. 

Knitted  Silks 

It  should  be  noted  that  stockinette  and  all  knit  silk  or  artificial  silk  piece- 
goods  are  not  covered  by  the  new  duties,  and  accordingly  the  relatively  smaller 
trade  in  such  goods  will  likely  continue  to  be  controlled  by  Czechoslovakian  and 
German  exporters. 

LOCAL  COMPETITION 

There  are  two  factories,  in  Dublin  and  Donegal,  producing  knit  and  woven 
artificial  silk  fabric  in  Eire.  They  are  accorded  the  advantages  for  knit  silk  of 
a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  full  rate  and  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  preferential 
rate  of  duty  and  their  product  is  competitive  in  price.  Both  factories  have  begun 
to  make  woven  silk  piece-goods,  but  the  quality  has  not  yet  been  proven  in  the 
market.  The  high  quality  of  Irish  poplin  (silk  and  wool)  piece-goods  is,  of 
course,  universally  recognized. 

Market  Requirements 

While  the  effect  of  the  new  duties  can  only  be  estimated,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  duty-paid  value  of  all  silk  piece-goods  will  be  appreciably  higher.  It 
should  follow,  therefore,  that  made-up  silk  dresses,  blouses,  underwear,  and  other 
garments  will  (unless  imports  are  curtailed  by  quota  or  by  higher  duties  than 
the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  varied  minimum  duties  now  imposed)  be  im- 
ported in  greater  quantities.  Most  of  this  trade  is  now  controlled  by  United 
States  exporters.  It  is  not  extensive,  because  the  styles  are  not  always  suited 
to  Irish  taste,  which  largely  follows  those  of  Paris  and  London,  and  because,  due 
to  climatic  conditions,  the  wearing  of  silk  is  mainly  restricted  to  summer  and 
evening  wear. 
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Silks  in  Demand 

In  volume  of  sales  silks  rank  as  follows:  art  silks,  cotton  and  art  mixture 
silks,  art  (100  per  cent)  silks,  and  pure  silks.  Varieties  are  extensive,  but  both 
plain  and  coloured  silks  and  satins,  also  printed  styles,  are  good  sellers.  Irregular 
stripes  and  florals,  with  few  checks  or  straight  stripes,  have  been  in  demand 
during  the  past  year,  but  the  coming  season's  requirements  have  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  saleable  in  England  should  (in 
style)  be  acceptable  in  Eire. 

French  lines  of  pure  silk  and  satin,  also  printed  georgettes,  maracains,  and 
fancies,  have  also  met  with  favour,  but  the  big  demand  is  for  printed  art  silks. 
Hungarian  art  silks  at  from  Is,  3d.  to  2Jd.  per  yard,  carriage  paid  to  Dublin, 
are  at  present  on  offer.  Weights  are  not  so  important  as  styles,  composition,  and 
durability. 

Selling  Methods 

A  considerable  volume  of  sales  is  effected  through  local  (or  visiting)  com- 
mission agents.  Few  exporting  firms  sell  direct,  and  local  buyers  do  not  now 
make  the  customary  four  trips  per  year  to  London  to  buy  their  silk  piece-goods, 
since  efficient  service  is  provided  by  travellers  with  samples.  Commission  at 
the  rate  of  2\  to  3^  per  cent  should  be  included  in  quotations  or  the  question  of 
commission  rates  be  dealt  with  in  any  initial  communication  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner's  office.  Prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Dublin  and  in  sterling;  buyers 
will  not  compute  or  risk  dollar  exchange.  Reasonable  credit  may  be  given  to 
approved  accounts. 

Competing  suppliers  usually  offer  per  cent  discount  or  one-month  terms, 
although  Japanese  firms  allow  no  discount.  Better-class  houses  might  be  induced 
to  take  cash  against  documents,  if  these  terms  are  essential  and  the  goods  are 
unusually  attractive. 

Interested  Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  having  the  possibilities  of  this 
market  investigated  on  their  behalf  are  invited  to  forward  samples,  with  prices 
as  above,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street, 
Dublin,  Ireland. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  16,  1938. — The  weather  generally  in  Australia  is  unfavour- 
able for  the  new  wheat  crop.  In  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  con- 
ditions are  satisfactory,  but  drought  conditions,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
have  occasioned  heavy  losses.  Dry  sowing  has  taken  place  practically 
throughout  New  South  Wales  and  also  in  parts  of  Victoria,  but  rains  before 
the  end  of  May  will  improve  the  position  in  those  two  states,  at  least  as  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  in  Australia  sown  in  wheat  for  grain 
during  the  past  three  seasons,  comparative  figures  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  same  periods: — 

1935-36  1936-37  1937-38 

Acres  Acres  Acres 

Area  sown  to  wheat  for  grain  .,         11,957,000  12,316,000  13,807,000 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

Production  of  wheat                            144,217,000  151,390,000  180,515,000 

Average  yield  per  acre                                 12.06  12.29  13.07 

From  an  acreage  11  per  cent  greater  than  in  1936-37,  20  per  cent  more 
wheat  was  harvested  in  1937-38,  and  the  yield  per  acre  of  13-07  bushels  repre- 
sents a  7  per  cent  increase  over  the  1936-37  figure. 
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Mr.  Palmer  cables  under  date  June  16  as  follows: — 

Shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia  from  December  1  to  the 
week  ending  June  13  totalled  90,104,872  bushels  as  compared  with  67,000,000 
bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  35,000,000 
bushels  is  still  available  for  export.  The  improvement  during  the  month  was 
due  to  considerable  Italian  purchases,  easing  the  pressure  of  afloat  cargos  on 
the  London  market.  Oriental  markets  are  showing  no  interest,  Japan  having 
imported  to  the  limit  of  permits.  The  price  of  wheat  to  growers  at  country 
sidings  was  3s.  2d.  per  bushel  (equivalent  to  63  cents  Canadian) ,  and  the  f.o.b. 
price  was  3s.  lOd.  per  bushel  (equivalent  to  75  cents  Canadian).  Beneficial 
rains  in  all  wheat-growing  states  make  new  crop  conditions  satisfactory.  There 
has  been  a  strong  inquiry  for  flour  from  North  China,,  but  business  is  difficult 
due  to  the  weakness  of  Chinese  currency.  Export  quotations  for  flour  are 
£7  17s,  6d.  per  ton  in  49-pound  calico  bags  (equivalent  to  $31.51  Canadian) 
and  £7  7s.  6d.  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks  (equivalent  to  $29.51  Canadian). 
Freights  are  at  minimum  rates  despite  little  demand  for  tonnage. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA1 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  3,  1938. — British  West  Africa  comprises  the  four  British 
colonies,  with  their  associated  protectorates  and  mandates,  which  lie  between 
the  Sahara  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  western  shores  of  northern  Africa;  Gambia 
and  Sierra  Leone  face  west,  and  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  to  the  south.  Each 
has  its  own  administration,  the  term  British  West  Africa  being  a  general  one 
descriptive  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Apart  from  their  geographical  similarity,  the  colonies  are  somewhat  alike 
in  being  primitive  countries  populated  by  Africans,  mainly  negroes,  having  a 
simple  standard  of  living  and  producing  only  a  limited  range  of  exportable 
raw  materials,  mainly  agricultural,  but  including  also  some  minerals  and  timber. 
As  a  result,  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  is  directly  associated  with  that  of  the 
industrial  countries  of  the  world  which  require  these  commodities,  and  any 
change  in  the  quantities  required  or  prices  paid  by  the  industrial  countries  has 
its  immediate  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  the 
requirements  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives  for  imported  goods  are  equally 
susceptible  of  rapid  adaptation:  when  crops  are  good  and  income  high,  the 
natives  spend  well  and  their  purchases  of  imported  goods  rise  sharply;  on  the 
other  hand,  any  decrease  in  income  is  reflected  immediately  by  a  steep  decline 
in  purchases  of  imported  goods  and,  further,  the  native  is  generally  fairly  well 
able  to  live  and  almost  do  without  imported  articles  should  the  need  arise. 

Business  Recession 

During  1935  and  1936  and  into  the  first  months  of  1937  business  recovered 
rapidly  from  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  previous  four  years;  in  fact,  exports 
and  imports  showed  heavy  increases.  It  was  consequently  quite  logical  that 
importers  should  anticipate  an  even  better  season  in  1937-38,  and  without 
important  exception  all  trading  companies  and  independent  traders,  European, 
Syrian,  and  African,  indented  for  a  season  expected  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent 
better  than  the  good  season  of  1936-37.  But  world  conditions  changed,  demand 
for  raw  materials  slackened  and  prices  fell,  with  the  result  that  heavily  increased 

1  This  is  the  second  of  two  reports  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  British  West  Africa;  the  first,  despatched  from  Accra,  Gold  Coast,  was  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1780  (March  12,  1938).    A  report  on  market  conditions 
in  this  territory  is  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  published  shortly. 
58755-^3* 
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imports  at  substantial  prices  met  with  a  greatly  decreased  demand  and  much 
lower  buying  power. 

In  each  colony,  in  varying  degree,  the  same  situation  now  prevails:  poor 
business  during  the  season  just  ending,  with  heavy  losses  in  many  cases,  many 
bills  not  paid  on  presentation  and  still  outstanding,  while  quantities  of  excess 
merchandise  remain  to  be  carried  over  into  the  next  season.  Indents  this  sum- 
mer must  therefore  be  light  in  most  commodities,  and  importations  next  fall 
will  be  very  low  compared  with  last  fall. 

The  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone  have  active  and  prosperous 
mining  areas  which  have  been  exploited  successfully  during  recent  years.  The 
immediate  value  of  this  activity  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population  as 
a  whole  is  limited  to  those  actually  working  in  or  around  the  mines;  only  the 
trading  posts  close  to  the  mines  are  favoured  with  continuous  business.  The 
mining  industry,  nevertheless,  is  valuable  and  assists  in  the  economy  of  the 
colonies  as,  for  example,  in  the  payment  of  royalties  to  government  account. 

Buying  Agreements  and  Boycotts 

The  unfavourable  situation  was  further  complicated  during  the  past  eight 
months  by  strong  agitation  among  the  natives,  especially  in  the  Gold  Coast  but 
to  some  extent  also  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gambia  and  even  in  Sierra  Leone,  against 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "  pool."  The  leading  trading  companies 
formed  buying  and  selling  agreements  among  themselves  to  avoid  certain  specu- 
lative elements  in  the  purchase  of  native  crops  for  export  and  in  the  selling  of 
certain  imported  commodities.  The  trading  companies  made  no  secret  of  their 
plan  and  announced  the  advantages  to  the  native  producers. 

The  Africans,  however,  took  exception  to  this  arrangement,  because  they 
felt  that  the  advantages  of  the  "pool"  would  accrue  only  to  the  trading  com- 
panies, and  that  the  producers  would  be  prevented  from  obtaining  the  full  profit 
on  their  products,  since  they  have  no  direct  contact  with  world  markets  and  sell 
only  in  their  own  districts.  At  the  same  time  they  considered  that  they  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trading  companies  so  far  as  their  purchases  of 
imported  goods  were  concerned. 

The  stand  of  the  "pool"  companies  was  placed  in  an  unfortunate  light  by 
the  drop  in  world  commodity  prices,  particularly  in  view  of  the  high — in  fact, 
abnormally  high — prices  of  the  previous  season.  The  native  producers  con- 
cluded that  their  worst  suspicions  of  the  purpose  of  the  "pool"  had  been  verified 
— low  prices  for  crops  and  high  prices  for  imported  goods.  As  a  result,  producers 
sold  slowly  and  only  against  immediate  requirements.  In  the  Gold  Coast  the 
producers  organized  an  effective  and  quite  orderly  boycott  of  the  "  pool,"  refus- 
ing to  sell  their  cocoa  to  or  buy  from  the  companies. 

GOLD  COAST 

The  boycott  in  the  Gold  Coast  was  organized  by  the  cocoa  producers  in  the 
fall  of  1937,  and  from  October  on  into  February,  1938,  the  situation  became 
steadily  worse,  with  business  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  is  probable  that  by 
that  time  not  more  than  35,000  tons  of  the  main  cocoa  crop  had  been  marketed, 
leaving  some  200,000  tons  in  the  farmers'  hands.  At  the  moderate  valuation  of 
£20  a  ton  this  represents  £-1,000,000,  or  the  equivalent  value  of  almost  half  the 
previous  year's  imports.  There  resulted  an  unprecedented  accumulation  of 
manufactured  goods;  traders',  bankers',  and  Customs  warehouses  were  rilled  to 
capacity — in  fact,  the  Customs  refused  to  retain  goods  longer  than  thirty  days. 
Unless  the  unexpected  occurs,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  this  excess  cannot  be 
cleared  for  at  least  another  season  and  perhaps  longer. 
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Business  was  so  paralysed  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  appointed 
a  commission  in  February  to  inquire  into  the  situation;  investigations  have  been 
completed,  but  no  report  has  yet  been  published.  However,  late  in  April  the 
boycott  was  abandoned  and  stocks  of  cocoa  were  released.  The  price  slumped 
to  about  £13  a  ton,  to  the  continued  dissatisfaction  of  the  farmers  who  received 
from  £40  to  £50  a  ton  in  1936-37  and  who  attribute  the  decrease  to  action  by 
the  "  pool."  There  are  still  some  indications  of  a  hold-up,  particularly  by  the 
richer  farmers,  but  the  poorer  producers  will  probably  sell  at  market  prices,  in 
order  to  pay  off  advances  and  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  fresh  credit.  In  the 
few  weeks  since  movement  was  restored  there  has  been  no  appreciable  reduction 
in  the  accumulation  of  imported  goods,  but  the  situation  should  gradually  im- 
prove during  the  summer. 

The  production  and  exportation  of  gold,  manganese,  and  diamonds  have 
continued  in  substantial  volume,  and  the  mining  areas  have  maintained  their 
prosperous  conditions. 

NIGERIA 

Nigeria  enjoys  some  economic  advantage  over  the  Gold  Coast  in  that  its 
export  trade  includes  a  variety  of  products  such  as  palm  oil  and  kernels,  cocoa, 
groundnuts  (peanuts),  cotton  lint,  hides  and  skins,  etc.,  as  well  as  tin. 
This  gives  some  elasticity  to  business.  As  in  the  Gold  Coast,  the  1936-37  season 
was  remarkable  for  the  high  prices  and  abundant  crops  produced  and  exported. 
The  Nigerian  native  likewise  was  comparatively  wealthy  and  spent  lavishly. 
Traders'  indents  were  increased  in  anticipation  of  a  heavy  following  season, 
but  from  August,  1937,  there  was  a  heavy  decline  in  produce  prices,  resulting  in 
greatly  decreased  purchasing  power  and  a  glut  of  imported  goods.  There  was  no 
effectively  organized  attempt  to  hold  up  marketing.  One  novel  feature  has  been 
the  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  African  to  conserve  what  little  money 
he  has ;  this,  too,  had  its  effect  in  restricting  sales  of  imported  goods. 

In  the  north  the  groundnut  crop  was  a  comparative  failure,  thus  producing 
a  scarcity  of  ready  money  which  was  not  offset,  as  business  in  hides  and  skins 
continued  at  reduced  prices.  Cocoa  was  disposed  of  in  good  time,  as  was  also 
cotton,  but  at  low  prices.  Palm  oil  and  kernels  moved  slowly  at  unsatisfactory 
prices.  Trade  as  a  whole  has  been  exceedingly  dull,  and  no  improvement  is 
anticipated  in  the  immediate  future;  large  stocks  of  many  imported  commodities 
will  have  to  be  carried  for  many  months  to  come  before  liquidation  can  be  hoped 
for. 

SIERRA  LEONE 

Relatively,  business  in  Sierra  Leone  has  probably  been  steadier  than  in 
any  of  the  British  West  African  colonies;  nevertheless  here  too  there  has  been 
a  similar  marked  recession.  Palm  kernels  and  oil,  ginger,  kola  nuts,  and 
piassava  have  all  met  with  a  decreased  demand,  with  reduced  prices  prevailing, 
while  the  effect  of  valuable  exports  of  diamonds,  gold,  and  iron  ore  has  been 
greatly  limited.  There  has  been  some  congestion  of  imported  goods  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  other  colonies.  Generally  speaking,  business,  while 
quite  slow,  has  not  actually  ceased. 

GAMBIA 

The  season  just  ending  has  been  a  particularly  dull  one  in  Gambia  also, 
especially  in  contrast  with  the  previous  bumper  season.  Like  the  Gold  Coast 
Gambia  is  dependent  on  one  crop,  in  this  case  groundnuts.  In  1936-37  exports 
totalled  over  60,000  tons  at  an  average  price  to  the  farmers  of  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  3d. 
a  bushel.  For  the  present  season  the  price  is  lOd.  to  Is.  a  bushel,  with  the  result 
that  for  nearly  two  months  the  farmers  refused  to  sell.  In  addition,  due  to 
quota  arrangements  in  France  and  an  inadequate  crop  in  Senegal,  prices  in  that 
part  of  French  West  Africa  were  more  attractive,  thus  inducing  a  movement  of 
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groundnuts  over  the  border  as  well  as  creating  the  impression  that  the  "pool" 
was  working  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer. 

The  same  situation  of  optimistic  over-indenting  existed  in  Gambia  as  else- 
where, and  large  stocks  of  unsold  goods  must  be  carried  over  to  next  season. 
The  devaluation  of  the  French  franc  has  also  contributed  to  a  poor  season,  since 
a  large  portion  of  the  imports  into  Gambia  ordinarily  find  their  way  into 
Senegal;  this  business  fell  away  considerably  with  the  low  purchasing  power 
of  the  franc. 

Caution  to  Canadian  Exporters 

Whether  business  is  good  or  dull,  all  exporters  must  exercise  every  caution 
in  dealing  with  unknown  firms.  The  trading  companies  are  all  sound  and 
reasonable  credit  may  be  extended  without  risk.  There  are,  unfortunately,  a 
number  of  small  importers,  often  with  fantastic  names  and  impressive  letter- 
heads, who  request  free  samples  and  place  orders  for  future  payment  and  even 
sight  draft,  and  who  either  cannot  make  payment  or  have  no  intention  of  doing 
so.  The  merchandise  comes  into  their  hands  through  careless  documentation  by 
the  exporter  or  knock-down  sales  at  the  Customs  because  of  non-clearance,  and 
the  exporter  has  no  recompense. 

Shipments  should  not  be  made  until  after  full  inquiries  through  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioners,  banks,  or  other  reliable  sources.  In  the  case  of  small 
importers,  advance  payment  should  be  obtained  of  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  or  at  least  of  sufficient  to  pay  transportation  costs  both  ways. 
Billing  should  be  adequate  to  ensure  retention  of  the  goods  by  the  exporter  or 
his  bank  or  agent  until  reasonable  assurance  of  full  payment  is  forthcoming. 


TRADE  OF  KENYA  AND  UGANDA,  1937 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  May  27,  1938. — During  1936  trade  in  Kenya  and  Uganda 
was  steady  and  firm,  and  the  indications  were  that  this  position  would  be  main- 
tained. This  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  imports  in  1937  showed  an  increase 
of  43-2  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  1936,  which  had  been  the  best  year  since 
1930.  The  value  of  domestic  exports  of  the  combined  territories  amounted  to 
£9,656,791  as  compared  with  £8,354,774  in  1936. 

The  value  of  Uganda's  export  trade  increased  from  £4,466,453  in  1936  to 
£5,702,736,  and  is  the  highest  on  record.  Cotton,  at  a  value  of  £4,269,283,  or 
an  increase  of  £942,404  over  the  1936  figure,  accounted  for  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  exports.  The  returns  from  cotton  seed  increased  by  49  per  cent, 
and  the  value  of  coffee  exports  appreciated  by  29  per  cent. 

Exports  of  Kenya  domestic  products  to  the  value  of  £3,954,055  is  the 
highest  yet  reached.  Substantial  increases  occurred  in  shipments  of  tea,  hides, 
and  cotton,  which  more  than  offset  the  decreases  in  coffee,  sisal,  and  sugar. 

Import  Trade 

Imports  during  the  year  were  valued  at  £10,053,535  as  compared  with 
£7,180,754  in  1936  and  £6,548,936  in  1935. 

The  value  of  total  imports,  under  the  main  statistical  headings,  with  rela- 
tive percentages,  are  as  follows: — 

1936  1937 

f      Per  Cent  £       Per  Cent 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                     5,497,634    74.52  7,792,724  71.94 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                             877,166    11.89  1,111,075  10.26 

Bullion  and  specie                                                      236,553     3.20  958,594  8.85 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured      458,540     6.22  617,200  5.70 

Parcel  post                                                               293,990     3.99  335,202  3.09 

Animals  not  for  food                                                  13,396     0.18  17,778  0.16 


7,377,279 


10,832,573 
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COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  values  of  merchandise  imported  into 
Kenya  and  Uganda  during  the  past  three  years  from  the  principal  sources  of 
supply: — 

1935  1936  1937 


United  Kingdom   £2,457,468  £2,831,579  £4,461,770 

Japan   1,007,382  1,117,656  1,589,329 

United  States   507,420  601,643  977,514 

Tanganyika   833,067  724,500  942,515 

Germany   294,853  463,024  591,251 

India   371,052  381,968  458,048 

Persia   287,418  236,163  385,759 

Belgo-Luxemburg  Union   129,683  189,275  286,866 

Canada   109,706  121,043  160,991 

Dutch  East  Indies   94,252  167,316  121,372 

Union  of  South  Africa   109,170  119,696  112,983 

Czechoslovakia   40,662  55,364  101,640 

Holland   60,380  50,806  86,014 

Italy   35,474  14,412  77,175 

France   70,615  61,651  72,737 

Sweden   39,505  47,271  68,841 

Sarawak   14,220  9,723  60,205 

Belgian  Congo   32,397  27,504  41,224 

Switzerland   8,146  11,149  20,271 


In  order  of  value,  percentages  of  total  imports  from  the  principal  sources 
of  supply  in  1937  were:  United  Kingdom,  41-19;  Japan,  14-67;  United  States, 
9-02;  Tanganyika,  8-70;  Germany,  5-46;  India,  4-23;  Persia,  3-56;  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union,  2-65;  Canada,  1-49;  Dutch  East  Indies,  1*12; 
Union  of  South  Africa,  1-04. 

PRODUCTS  IMPORTED  FROM  PRINCIPAL  SUPPLYING  COUNTRIES 

Cotton  textiles  continue  to  be  the  most  important  item  of  import.  During 
1937  the  value  of  cotton  textiles  was  £1,292,151  or  11-93  per  cent  of  all  goods 
imported.  Japan  supplied  74  per  cent  valued  at  £958,180  and  the  United  King- 
dom 9  per  cent  valued  at  £112,827. 

Japan  was  also  the  principal  supplier  of  artificial  silk  piece-goods  and 
natural  silk  goods. 

Imports  of  machinery  showed  an  increase  over  the  1936  value  of  £125,694, 
thus  indicating  a  continuance  of  agricultural  and  industrial  expansion.  Increases 
were  also  noted  in  building  materials. 

Following  are  the  leading  sources  of  supply  with  the  principal  products 
imported  from  each: — 

United  Kingdom. — Ale,  beer,  stout;  biscuits,  confectionery,  provisions;  gin,  whisky; 
cigarettes;  coal,  cement  and  clinker;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof;  aluminium, 
tin  and  manufactures  thereof;  tools,  cutlery,  hardware;  electrical  goods,  machinery,  cotton 
piece-goods,  woollen  and  artificial  silk  goods,  fishing  nets,  wearing  apparel,  chemicals,  drugs, 
paints,  soap,  oils,  stationery,  aeroplanes,  bicycles,  motor  cars,  motor  trucks,  tires,  railway 
materials,  ships'  polishes,  books,  brushes,  explosives,  guns  and  rifles,  cosmetics,  and  toys. 

Japan. — Cement,  hollow-ware,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  boxboard,  tires,  wearing  apparel, 
boots  and  shoes,  bicycle  parts. 

United  States. — Provisions,  tobacco,  tar  and  pitch,  tinplate,  tools,  motor  vehicles,  oil, 
gasolene,  coal  oil,  tires,  machinery,  and  apparel. 

Tanganyika. — Rice,  ghee,  coffee,  tobacco,  copra,  timber,  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  tin 
ore,  seeds  and  nuts. 

Germany. — Beer,  iron  rails,  aluminium,  tools,  machinery,  cotton  blankets,  drugs,  sta- 
tionery, motor  vehicles,  tires,  bicycle  parts,  and  lamps. 

India. — Rice,  wheat,  flour,  spices,  cotton  piece-goods,  jute  bags  and  sacks,  leather. 
Persia. — Fuel  oil,  gasolene,  and  coal  oil. 

Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union. — Iron  bars,  corrugated  iron,  machinery,  and  cotton 
blankets. 

Canada. — Motor  cars,  motor  trucks,  motor  accessories,  and  tires. 
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IMPORTS  IN  ORDER  OF  VALUE 


In  order  of  value  the  principal  items  of  import  in  1937  into  Kenya  and 

Uganda  of  interest  to  Canada  were: — 

Cotton  piece-goods,  £1,292,151;  motor  trucks,  £361,855;  Coffee,  £359,248;  other  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  £352,027;  motor  cars,  £341,793;  industrial  machinery  and  parts, 
£300,504;  wearing  apparel,  £184,883;  other  vehicles  and  parts,  £175,401;  cigars,  cigarettes, 
and  tobacco,  £164,607;  electrical  goods  and  appliances,  £160,657;  artificial  piece-goods,  £159,- 
371;  stationery  and  other  paper  manufactures,  £136,803;  bicycles,  £135,215;  iron  tubes, 
pipes  and  fittings,  £112,737. 

Goods  valued  at  £100,000  or  less  included: — 

Furniture  and  manufactures  of  wood,  £84,176;  miscellaneous  hardware,  £77,888;  motor 
car  parts,  £76.885;  cement,  £75,032;  motor  truck  tires,  £72,880;  drugs  and  medicines, 
£72,140;  agricultural  and  horticultural  tools,  £71,901;  whisky,  £67,927;  iron  and  steel  bars, 
rods,  etc.,  £66,988;  woollen  manufactures,  £63,409;  electrical  machinery  and  parts,  £57,920; 
building  sections  and  parts,  £56,786;  boots  and  shoes,  £51,107;  paints,  colours,  and  var- 
nishes, £50,622;  motor  tractors,  £50,510. 

Imports  valued  at  less  than  £50,000  included: — 

Agricultural  machinery  and  parts,  £46,923;  motor  car  tires,  £42,449;  implements,  tools, 
and  parts,  £40,849;  hosiery,  cotton  or  wool,  £39,521;  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  and  drills, 
£36,707;  artisans'  tools,  £34,082;  provisions,  other,  £33,738;  leather  and  leather  manufac- 
tures, £30,871;  iron  rails,  sleepers,  fish-plates,  £30,468;  printing  paper,  £29,776;  shovels, 
spades,  and  axes,  £29,093;  pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  £28,240;  lamps  and  lanterns, 
£28,202;  motor  car  parts.  £27,938;  confectionery,  £24.544;  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  £23,318; 
ale,  beer,  and  stout,  £23,203;  hats  and  caps,  £22,077. 

Other  imports  included: — 

Wheat  meal  and  flour,  £16,290;  brass  and  manufactures  thereof,  £16.136;  milk,  con- 
densed, £14,779;  fruit,  fresh,  £14,355;  blacking  and  polishes,  £14,195;  biscuits,  £12,433; 
wheat,  £12,188;  rubber  manufactures,  £11,967;  fish,  canned,  £9,867;  asbestos  manufactures, 
£9,650;  fish,  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  £6,414;  fruit,  bottled,  canned,  or  preserved,  £5,309; 
marmalades,  jams,  and  jellies,  £3,974. 


The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  order  of  importance  were: — 

Motor  trucks,  £72,296;  motor  cars,  £31,930;  motor  truck  tires,  £10,535;  motor  car  parts, 
£9,579;  motor  car  tires,  £7,341;  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  drills,  £6,647;  motor  truck 
parts,  £3,460;  agricultural  machineiy  and  parts,  £2,836;  fruit,  fresh,  £1,907;  binders,  £1,731; 
timber,  planed,  £1,390;  pickles  and  sauces,  £939;  provisions,,  other,  £855;  binder  twine, 
£823;  rubber  manufactures,  £746;  canned  fish,  £697;  industrial  machinery,  £676;  paper 
manufactures,  £648;  motor  truck  tubes,  £618;  machinery,  other,  £616;  machinery  and 
parts,  £430;  milk  powder,  £397;  other  vehicles,  £344;  artisans'  tools,  £286;  lamps  and 
lanterns,  £214;  books,  £160;  vehicle  parts,  £158;  miscellaneous  manufactures,  £156;  motor 
car  tubes,  £149;  drugs,  £118;  plywood,  £110;  fish,  fresh  and  frozen,  £100. 

Other  imports  included: — 

Paper,  other,  £88;  marine  engines,  £87;  motor  cycle  parts,  £80;  whisky,  £77;  cotton 
manufactures,  £69;  aluminium  sheets,  £66;  marmalade  and  jams,  £60;  safety  razor  blades, 
£56 :  railway  vehicles,  £49 ;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings,  £48 ;  fruit,  canned,  £41 ;  agricultural 
and  horticultural  tools,  £40;  agricultural  seeds.  £32;  surgical  instruments,  £31;  perfumery 
and  cosmetics,  £28;  implements  and  tools,  £28;  refrigeration  machinery,  £24;  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  £22;  typewriters,  £21. 


The  total  values  of  exports,  including  re-exports  but  excluding  goods 
entered  in  transit  or  transhipment,  during  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 


Export  Trade 


Domestic  exports 
Re-exports  . . 


1935 

£6,608,83-6 
2,087,630 


1936 

£  8,354,774 
2,191,124 


1937 
£  9,656,791 
2,495,948 


Total  exports 


£8,696,466 


£10,545,898 


£12.152,739 
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The  values  of  bullion  and  specie  included  in  the  foregoing  totals  were  as 
follows:   1935,  £357,240;  1936,  £655,684;  1937,  £941,920. 

The  values  of  domestic  exports  from  Kenya  and  Uganda  during  the  past 
three  years  are  as  follows: — 

1935  1936  1937 

Kenya  exports   £2,978,3*07       £3,888,321  £3,954,055 

Uganda  exports   3,630,529         4,466,453  5,702,736 

Total  exports   £6,608,836       £8,354,774  £9,656,791 

Kenya's  domestic  exports  consist  of  the  following  in  'the  order  named: 
coffee,  sisal  fibre  and  tow,  tea,  hides  and  skins,  corn,  raw  cotton,  sodium  car- 
bonate, butter,  wattle  extract,  wool,  wattle  bark,  wheat  meal  and  flour,  refined 
sugar,  corn  meal  and  flour. 

Uganda's  domestic  exports  consist  of  raw  cotton,  coffee,  cotton  seed,  refined 
sugar,  hides,  tin  ore,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  and  sisal  fibre  and  tow. 

India  is  the  principal  purchaser,  taking  32  per  cent  of  the  total  exports, 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  27  per  cent;  Japan,  13;  Canada,  4;  Tan- 
ganyika, 4;  Belgo-Luxemburg,  3;  United  States,  3;  Holland  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  2  per  cent  each. 


COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION 

The  total  values  of  domestic  exports  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  for  the  past 
three  years,  with  the  principal  countries  of  destination,  are  as  follows: — 


1935  1936  1937 

India   £2.709.832  £1,781,408  £3,070,497 

United  Kingdom   1.661.645  2,379,091  2,569,855 

Japan   126,713  1,333,141  1,228,019 

Canada   261,194  222,723  379,491 

Tanganyika   276,321  275,430  353,241 

Belgo-Luxemburg  Union   215,109  347,441  338,939 

United  State®   332,962  596,790  309,427 

Union  of  South  Africa   138,875  198,517  204,856 

Holland   96,991  123,334  155,214 

France   98,196  116,499  113,425 

Germany   125,234  163,853  109,858 

China   11,655  65,205  68,760 

Czechoslovakia   112  22,630  60,228 

Mozambique   30,772  51,468  56,331 

Zanzibar   33,043  34,965  53,825 

Egypt   35,959  45,514  50,347 

Italy   50,295  39,758  48,081 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1937,  in  order  of  their  importance,  were  as  follows: 
coffee,  118,662  cwts.  (£270,852) ;  corn,  468,507  cwts.  (£137,744) ;  sisal  fibres, 
696  tons  (£15,256) ;  sisal  tow,  676  tons  (£11,227) ;  beans,  3,997  cwts.  (£2,197) ; 
beeswax,  60  cwts.  (£300) ;  geranium  oil,  442  gals.  (£221) ;  other  grain,  400 
cwts.  (£155) ;  skins,  2  (£2). 


REGULATION  OF  THE  MALAYAN  PINEAPPLE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  May  28,  1938. — Legislation  is  before  the  Straits  Settlements 
Government  at  the  present  time  which,  when  passed,  will  impose  further  regula- 
tions upon  the  Malayan  pineapple  canning  industry.  A  Malayan  Mark  scheme 
is  proposed  under  which  canned  pineapple  will  be  marketed  in  two  strictly 
regulated  grades:  Golden  and  Standard.  The  Registrar  of  Pineapple  Factories 
will  be  empowered  to  refuse  to  permit  a  canner  to  use  the  Malayan  Mark  if  (a) 
the  factory  falls  below  the  minimum  technical  standards,  (6)  the  produce  of 
the  factory  does  not  conform  to  the  standards  set  by  the  regulations. 
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The  Malayan  Mark  is  a  distinctive  seal  incorporating  a  picture  of  a  tiger 
with  the  government  grading,  and  approved  packers  will  be  allowed  to  embody 
the  seal  on  their  labels. 

This  legislation  has  so  far  been  introduced  into  the  Straits  Settlements 
Legislative  Council  only,  but  when  passed  by  this  body  will  shortly  afterwards 
be  enacted  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  Johore,  where  pineapple  factories 
are  also  located. 

Copies  of  the  Straits  Settlements  draft  ordinance  are  on  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  and  are  available  for  perusal  by  inter- 
ested Canadian  firms  upon  application. 

TRADE  OF  HONGKONG,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Values  in  Hongkong  dollars;  HK$1  equals  31  cents  Canadian) 

Hongkong,  May  12,  1938. — The  statistics  issued  by  the  Hongkong  Govern- 
ment covering  the  trade  of  Hongkong  for  the  first  three  months  of  1938  show 
that  the  combined  values  of  declared  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  $297,- 
500,000  as  compared  with  $237,390,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1937,  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent.  Imports  were  recorded  to  a  value  of  $162,086,000  as 
against  $131,801,000,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent.  Exports  totalled  $135,355,000 
as  compared  with  $105,689,000,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent. 

The  trade  of  Hongkong  during  the  period  under  review  has  been  marked 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  both  imports  and  exports,  which  has 
reflected  the  growing  importance,  owing  to  political  disturbances  in  North  China, 
of  Hongkong  as  a  point  of  transhipment  for  cargos  to  and  from  Central  China. 

Transportation  Difficulties 

Greater  expansion  of  Hongkong's  trade  with  the  interior  of  China  has  been 
hindered  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  arranging  for  the  transportation  of 
cargos.  As  far  as  South  China  and  the  Coast  ports  are  concerned,  there  have 
been  fairly  regular  sailings,  but  for  shipments  destined  for  Central  China  the 
only  method  of  transport  is  via  the  Kowloon-Hankow  railway,  on  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  freight  space  for  commercial  shipments  owing  to 
priority  being  given  to  government  supplies.  In  addition,  trains  have  not  been 
running  on  schedule,  due  to  frequent  military  interference  and  consequent  damage 
to  tracks.  At  the  present  time  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  freight  space 
on  the  trains,  even  at  many  times  the  normal  rates. 

The  Exchange  restrictions  enforced  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  control 
the  outflow  of  capital  have  stimulated  domestic  exports  from  both  South  and 
Central  China,  since  payment  in  foreign  currencies  is  available  for  these  goods 
in  Hongkong,  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Chinese  currency  in  terms  of 
those  of  consuming  countries  has  also  contributed  towards  an  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  China's  exports. 

Export  Trade  of  Hongkong 

Following  are  the  values  of  exports  by  principal  countries  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937  being  given 
within  parentheses: — 

China,  $66,260,334  ($41,088,693);  United  States,  $13,099,649  ($10,324,417);  British  Malaya, 
$9,935,761  ($8,468,640) ;  Macao.  $6,543,802  ($3,713,853);  Germany,  $5,475,551  ($1,021,225); 
United  Kingdom,  $5,167,632  ($5.733,738) ;  French  Indo-China,  $4,538,636  ($5,492.795) ;  Siam, 
$3,219,536  ($3,973,446);  Netherlands  East  Indies  $2,997,287  ($2,645,863);  Holland,  $2,583,887 
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($480,551);  France,  $2,339,448  ($557,169);  Philippines,  $2,275,061  ($3,227,479);  Kwong- 
chowan,  $2,194,289  ($2,428,573);  Japan,  $1,247,074  ($6,837,296);  India,  $1,048,289  ($1,217,951); 
Canada,  $788,656  ($905,202). 

EXPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

The  following  are  the  total  values  of  exports  for  the  period  under  review 
by  main  groups,  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937  being  shown  within 
parentheses: — 

Oils  and  fats,  $23,191,291  ($13,550.514) ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions,  $21,320,668  ($27,318,- 
016) ;  pieces-goods  and  textiles,  $13,268,146  ($10,242,550) ;  metals,  £13,229,490  ($11,817,828) ; 
minerals  and  ores,  $5,213,723  ($2,018,707) ;  wearing  apparel,  $4,754,599  ($4,310,791) ;  Chinese 
medicines,  $3,904,430  ($4,094,349) ;  nuts  and  seeds.  $3,594,890  ($1,206,084) ;  manures,  $3,174,- 
614  ($1,869,301);  paper  and  paperware  $3,148,000  ($2,295,387);  chemicals  and  drugs,  $2,393,- 
483  ($1,042,965);  electrical  apparatus,  $2,344,371  ($2,034,129);  tobacco,  $2,219,888  ($1,155,- 
373) ;  dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  $1,887,487  ($1,317,524) ;  vehicles,  $1,827,881  ($2,374,995) ; 
machinery  and  engines.  $1,205,590  ($984,174);  building  materials,  $1,193,209  ($1,250,383); 
hides,  $997,936  ($1,833,799);  hardware,  $843,296  ($1,468,927);  bags,  $728,140  ($1,058,915); 
paints,  $429,353  ($362,928) ;  alcoholic  liquor,  $392,632  ($257,369) ;  matches  and  match-making 
materials,  $356,401  ($302,144)  ;  fuels,  $280,279  ($173,285);  leather,  $198,568  ($263,788);  rail- 
way materials,  $136,666  ($27,564);  live  animals,  $12,850  ($41,225). 

Import  Trade  of  Hongkong 

Substantial  gains  were  recorded  in  the  imports  into  Hongkong  from  several 
of  the  principal  countries  of  supply  during  the  quarter  under  review,  notably 
from  the  United  States  with  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1937 
of  approximately  200  per  cent.  Outstanding  among  the  countries  showing 
decreases  was  Japan,  with  a  falling  off  of  approximately  75  per  cent  when  com- 
pared with  the  first  three  months  of  1937. 


IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  values  of  imports  from  principal  countries  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1938,  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937  being  shown  within  paren- 
theses, were: — 

China,  $58,600,854  ($44,557,993)  ;  United  States,  $20,328,699  ($6,711,280);  Siam,  $12,851,091 
($8,456,748);  United  Kingdom  $11,499,222  ($8,246,948);  Germany,  $10,911,590  ($6,611,220); 
French  Indo-China,  $9,670,291  ($7,889,512);  Netherlands  East  Indies,  $8,740,613  ($12,254,- 
388);  Japan,  $4,383,700  ($16,383,853);  Australia,  $3,235,902  ($3,345,507);  India,  $3,181,659 
($1,700„784);  Macao,  $3,001,845  ($2,119,868);  British  Malaya,  $2,327,540  ($2,118,258);  Bel- 
gium, $1,551,706  ($1,948,788);  and  Canada,  $1,499,932  ($1,591,164). 


IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Following  are  the  total  values  of  imports  for  the  period  under  review  by 
main  groups,  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1937  being  shown  within  paren- 
theses:— 

Foodstuffs  and  provisions,  $40,427,180  ($35,648,315) ;  oils  and  fats,  $23,770,018  ($13,439,- 
377);  piece-goods  and  textiles.  $17,964,882  ($17,671,225);  metals,  $14,459,741  ($13,373,720); 
dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  $7,116,569  ($1,503,416) ;  vehicles,  $5,235,421  ($1,237,106) ;  nuts 
and  seeds,  $4,908,617  ($1,796,722) ;  Chinese  medicines,  $4,518,862  ($5,362,728) ;  fuels,  $3,656,601 
($3,327,248);  paper  and  paperware  $3,167,732  ($2,978,661);  machinery  and  engines,  $3,164,977 
($2,037,828);  tobacco,  $2,528,126  ($1,513,498);  electrical  apparatus,  $2,490,954  ($597,880); 
minerals  and  ores,  $2,334,324  ($1,538,758);  live  animals,  $2,240,170  ($2,138,762);  building 
materials,  $2,089,693  ($1,763,950);  chemicals  and  drugs,  $1,884,323  ($2,116,511);  hides,  $1,776- 
363  ($2,918,056);  hardware,  $1,634,990  ($1,674,694);  alcoholic  liquor,  $1,250,764  ($966,610); 
wearing  apparel,  $764,777  ($982,551);  leather,  $965,298  ($836,701);  paints,  $592,095  ($668,- 
661);  bags,  $687,313  ($1,123,824);  matches  and  match-making  materials,  $489,987  ($272,305); 
manures,  $216,641  ($1,683,874);  railway  materials,  $60,494  ($17,788). 

Imports  from  Canada 

Imports  into  Hongkong  from  Canada  during  the  quarter  under  review  were 
valued  at  $1,499,932  as  against  $1,591,164  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937, 
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a  decrease  of  $91,232.  However,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  combined 
decreases  in  three  items  from  Canada — wheat  flour,  fish  and  fishery  products, 
and  printing  paper — amount  to  $585,000,  the  Dominion's  share  of  the  import 
trade  of  the  colony  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  since  the  amount  of  the 
total  decrease  ($91,232)  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  greater  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  in  other  lines. 

It  also  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  first  three  months  of  1937 
certain  imports  into  Hongkong  of  United  States  origin  were  credited  to  Canada 
on  account  of  the  shipping  strike  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  for  the  first 
quarters  of  1938  and  1937,  with  values  in  Hongkong  dollars: — 


Wheat  flour  

Motor  cars  

Pig  lead   . . 

Motor  lorries  chassis.  .  . . 
Sulphate  of  ammonia.  .  . . 

Cuttle  fish  

Fish  and  fishery  products. 

Metals  

Potatoes..  

Cattle  

Evaporated  milk  

Printing  paper  

Fodder  

Rubber  tires  (motor  outer) 

Timber  n.o.p  

American  pine  

Sulphur  

Brass  sheets  

Fresh  fish  

Staves  

Iron  and  steel  n.o.p  


1938 

1937 

$224,134 

$492,834 

128.251 

156,173 

100,751 

29,938 

58.386 

28,867 

57,742 

25,146 

50.173 

39,298 

251,897 

38,333 

700 

37,817 

390 

36,580 

52.272 

36,267 

22.962 

24.418 

135,443 

24:351 

19,340 

22.381 

52,305 

21,941 

32,767 

21,902 

68,267 

19,000 

14,032 

13,438 

3,058 

9.369 

13,930 

9,090 

1938 

Spirits   $  8,461 

Canned  meat  and  fish  . . .  8,004 

Paints  n.o.p   6.849 

Motor  accessories   6,316 

Motor  car  chassis   6.000 

Fruits,  all  kinds   5.658 

Upper  leather   5,600 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs. .  5,485 

Electrical  accessories. .  ..  4,918 

Agar  agar   4,880 

Canned  vegetables   4,589 

Oatmeal   4,014 

Wearing  apparel   3.247 

Cinematograph  film  (used)  3,240 

Vermicelli   3.160 

Barley   3,147 

Motor  lorries   3,000 

Building  materials  n.o.p..  2.977 

Flour  n.o.p   2.788 

Hardware  n.o.p   2,723 


1937 

$  962 
5,657 
4,092 
1,762 


38.360 
5,100 
6,113 
1,760 
4,638 
5,073 

6,098 

4,074 


1,090 


EXTENSION  OF  CLOSING  DATE  FOR  MARTI  MONUMENT 
CONTEST  AT  HAVANA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  writes  under 
date  June  3,  1938,  that  it  has  now  been  announced  that  the  closing  date  for  the 
submission  of  plans  and  models  in  connection  with  the  architectural  competition 
and  building  contract  at  Havana,  details  of  which  were  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1788  (May  7,  1938) ,  page  708,  has  been  extended  from 
October  8  to  November  27,  1938. 


PERUVIAN  MARKET  FOR  MILK  POWDER  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  sol  equals  approximately  25  cents  Canadian;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Lima,  Peru,  May  27,  1938. — For  a  number  of  years  the  Peruvian  market 
for  both  milk  powder  and  condensed  milk  has  been  fairly  extensive.  This  is 
partly  due  to  climatic  conditions,  which  render  it  difficult  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  milk.  In  addition,  dairies  in  Peru  have  not  exploited  to  any 
appreciable  extent  the  manufacture  of  milk  powders  and  condensed  milk. 

Milk  Powder 

Milk  powder  is  imported  into  Peru  both  as  whole  and  skim  milk  powders,  of 
which  the  spray  process  type  is  in  greater  demand.  In  addition  to  the  household 
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uses  for  milk  powder,  there  is  an  important  demand  among  bakeries  and  chocolate 
and  biscuit  manufacturers.  In  the  winter  months  (June  to  October)  there  are 
usually  smaller  imports  of  spray  skim  milk  powder,  but  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment among  confectionery  manufacturers  in  recent  years,  all  other  types — i.e. 
spray  and  roller  whole  milk  powder  and  roller  skim  milk  powder — are  imported 
in  about  equal  quantities  throughout  the  year. 

PACKING 

Skim  milk  powder  is  imported  in  hermetically  sealed  25-pound  tins,  25-kilo 
kegs,  and  50-pound  drums.  The  tins  are  usually  packed  two  to  a  case.  Whole 
milk  powder  is  generally  packed  in  25-pound  tins,  also  hermetically  sealed,  but 
for  whole  milk  powders  for  infants'  food  the  tins  sold  are  the  1-,  and  ^-pound 
sizes.  In  general,  all  tins  are  packed  in  wooden  cases.  There  is  no  particular 
demand  for  special  labels. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

At  present  both  spray  and  roller  skim  milk  powders  are  quoted  fairly  gener- 
ally by  foreign  exporters  at  17£  cents  per  pound,  while  quotations  on  both  types 
of  whole  milk  powder  are  5  cents  per  pound  higher.  In  all  cases  prices  are 
c.i.f.  Callao  and  are  generally  in  United  States  dollars.  These  prices  are  some- 
what higher  than  those  quoted  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  it  is  understood  that 
as  a  rule  prices  of  milk  powders  vary  somewhat  during  the  year. 

The  largest  quantities  of  skim  milk  powders  are  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  Denmark,  while  the  important  suppliers  of  whole  milk  powders  are 
the  United  States,  Chile,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Norway.  The  former  two 
countries  are  also  suppliers  of  this  latter  type  of  milk  powder,  but,  as  the  statis- 
tics given  below  indicate,  no  distinction  is  made  as  between  whole  and  skim 
milks  and  condensed  milks,  and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  shares 
of  any  of  these  countries  in  the  different  types.  Agents  usually  obtain  <H  per 
cent  commission,  while  sales  are  for  outright  purchase;  some  buyers  pay  cash 
against  documents,  while  others  insist  on  sixty  days'  credit  terms. 

Condensed  Milk 

Sweetened  condensed  milks  of  the  8  per  cent  butterfat  content  type,  as 
required  in  this  country,  are  imported  into  Peru.  The  consumption  throughout 
the  year  is  fairly  even,  as  these  milks  are  generally  used  for  infant  feeding. 
Sweetened  whole  condensed  milk  is  the  most  favoured  type.  Sales  of  sweetened 
skim  and  unsweetened  whole  condensed  milks  are  small. 

packing 

Condensed  milk  sold  in  Peru  is  usually  put  up  in  14-,  6-,  and  2^-ounce 
hermetically  sealed  tins,  which  are  packed  in  wooden  cases  and  cartons.  The 
type  of  label  used  on  the  tins  is  of  considerable  importance,  those  with  a  white 
background  apparently  obtaining  the  largest  share  of  the  market. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

Sweetened  whole  condensed  milk,  the  only  type  of  importance  in  this  market, 
is  quoted  at  U.S. $5  per  case  of  forty-eight  tall  tins  c.i.f.  Callao,  as  quotations 
are  always  made.  The  bulk  of  the  condensed  milk  is  handled  on  a  commission 
basis  of  from  to  5  per  cent.  The  more  important  agents  deliver  to  buyers 
from  stocks  maintained  in  Lima.    Terms  are  at  least  cash  against  documents, 
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credit  up  to  sixty  days  being  often  granted  to  the  more  reliable  firms.  All  quota- 
tions are  made  in  United  States  dollars. 

Imports  and  Duties 

The  latest  import  figures  for  milk  powders  and  condensed  milks  are  for 
ihe  calendar  year  1936.  These  are  as  follows  for  the  various  classifications,  with 
the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  each: — 

Imports  of  Milks,  Whole,  Evaporated  or  Condensed,  Sweetened  or  Not,  and 

Milks  in  Powder 

Country 

Germany  

Argentina  

Belgium  

Brazil  

Canada   

Chile  

Denmark  

United  States  

France  

United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Japan   

Norway  

Switzerland  

Not  specified  


Total 


Gross  Kilos 

Soles 

4,693 

3,593 

27 

33 

7,425 

3,390 

23 

85 

149,640 

134,565 

541,574 

263,280 

11,592 

7,814 

654,202 

377,408 

10 

19 

170,376 

135,887 

1,112,111 

589,491 

2,132 

1,104 

132,378 

124,004 

4,658 

5,832 

4,850 

1,986 

2,795,691 

1,648,491 

Duty:  S/0.01  per  gross  kilo  (2.2  pounds) 


Imports  of  Milks,  Whole  in  Powder,  for  Industrial  Use 

Country  Gross  Kilos  Soles 

Australia   1  1 

Chile   2,930  1,615 

Denmark   1.655  2,860 

United  States   68  116 

United  Kingdom   15  53 

Netherlands   6,059  6,016 

Total   10,728  10,661 

Duty:  S/0.05  per  gross  kilo. 

Imports  of  Milks  (Baby  Food)  without  Foreign  Substances 

Country  Gross  Kilos  Soles 

Canada   3,197  6,448 

Spain   70  243 

United  States   11,828  27,817 

Total   15,095  34,508 

Duty  free. 

Imports  of  Pure  Milk,  Beer  earned 

Country  Gross  Kilos  Soles 

Argentina   639  348 

Chile   6.313  1,890 

Denmark..   19.774  17,230 

United  States   249  269 

United  Kingdom   6,343  4,394 

Netherlands   ..    . .    ..   64,829  44,274 

Switzerland   47  214 


Total  ..  ...     98,194  68,619 

Duty:  S/0. 12  per  gross  kilo. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  GREECE  IN  1937 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Drachmai  91  are  approximately  equal  to  $1  Canadian) 

Cairo,  May  25,  1938. — Greek  official  statistics  place  the  country's  imports 
at  2,711,635  tons  (Drs.15,186,123,000)  in  1937  as  compared  with  2,602,726  tons 
(Drs.11,962,620,000)  in  1936,  while  exports  stood  at  1,373,321  tons  (Drs.9,377,- 
434,000)  as  against  986,177  tons  (Drs.7,378,877,000) .  The  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  increased  from  Drs.4,583,743,000  in  1936  to  Drs.5,808,689,000  in  1937, 
indicating  an  increase  of  Drs.3,223,503,000  in  imports  and  of  Drs.  1,998,557,000 
in  exports  and  an  advance  of  Drs.  1,224,946,000  in  the  deficit  of  the  balance  of 
trade. 

Imports 

The  principal  items  of  import  into  Greece  in  1937,  with  figures  for  1936 
within  parentheses  were: — 

Wheat,  505,810  tons,  Drs.2 .766 ,988,000  (457,038  tons,  Drs.1,915,231,176) ;  maize,  47,531 
tons.  Drs.153,506,000  (59.845  tons,  Drs.162.045.812) ;  barley,  7,085  tons,  Drs.26,037,,000  (18.498 
tons,  Drs.39,975,273) ;  haricot  beans,  20,390  tons,  Drs.168,464.000  (19,385  tons,  Drs. 126, 550 .736) ; 
rice,  30,551  tons,  Drs.204.416.000  (30,148  tons,  Drs.183,255,436) ;  coffee,  5,737  tons,  Drs.141.- 
548,000  (7,086  tons,  Drs.  162,751,000);  sugar,  75.095  tons,  Drs.399,230,000  (70,711  tons,  Drs.295,- 
794,851) ;  raw  hides  and  skins,  5,421  tons,  Drs.265 ,020,000  (5,425  tons,  Drs.195,728,283) ;  timber, 
359,866  square  metres,  Drs.576,558,000  (356,294  square  metres,  Drs.444,135,870) ;  coal,  875,461 
tons,  Drs.639,781,000  (888725  tons,  Drs.491, 208,931) ;  naphtha.  227.437  tons.  Drs.373,109,000 
(190.897  tons,  Drs.240.327,035) ;  benzine,  64,257  tons,  Drs.191, 833,000  (57,427  tons,  Drs.151,- 
113,239);  unwrought  iron,  93,439  tons,  Drs.540,641,000  (74.787  tons,  Drs.317,330,454) ;  chemical 
fertilizers,  54,472  tons,  Drs.78,980.000  (62,748  tons,  Drs.76,989,179) ;  wood-pulp,  24,062  tons, 
Drs.129,660,000  (17,125  tons,  Drs.78,573,086) ;  cotton,  3.490  tons,  Drs.103,054,000  (4,084  tons, 
Drs.128,271,210) ;  cotton  piece-goods,  3.490  tons,  Drs.563,947,000  (4,383  tons,  Drs.616,232,000) ; 
wool.  3,116  tons,  Drs.  301,524.000  (4,747  tons,  Drs.291,614.963) ;  woollen  yarn,  1,541  tons, 
(245,820,000);  Holland,  Drs.375,404,000  (227,787,000). 

The  chief  sources  of  supply,  the  figures  for  1936  being  shown  within  paren- 
theses, included: — 

Germany,  Drs.4,1 19,616.000  (2.674,353.000);  Roumania,  Drs.l, 691, 527,000  (633,727,000); 
Great  Britain,  Drs. 1,666 ,806, 000  (1.888,711.090);  Argentina,  Drs. 996, 6 15 ,000  (262,469,000); 
Yugoslavia,  Drs.839,780,000  (691.959.000);  Egypt,  Drs.552.278,000  (235,395,000);  Hungary, 
Drs.463,144.000  (184,086,000);  Italy,  Drs.437,1 53,000  (59,035,000);  Austria,  Drs .382 ,348 ,000 
(245,820,000);  Holland,  Drs.375,404,000). 

Exports 

The  main  products  exported,  figures  for  1936  within  parentheses,  com- 
prised:— 

Leaf  tobacco,  Drs.4.221. 965,000  (3,397.870,045);  currants,  Drs.979,296.000  (934.481,084); 
minerals,  Drs.571,298.000  (379,799.000);  sultanas,  Drs.444,485,000  (368.950,458);  raw  hides 
and  skins,  Drs.328,636,000  (323,283.000);  olives,  Drs.262 .024,000  (286,930.561);  olive  oil. 
Drs.240,650,000  (275,241,101);  wine.  Drs.226 .858.000  (157,068.124);  dried  figs,  Drs. 156 ,290 ,000 
(148,739,245);  almonds,  Drs.46,407 .000  (47,461,049);   caroubs,  Drs.35,964,000  (20,915,765). 

The  most  important  purchasers  of  Greek  products  in  1937  were,  in  order  of 
importance:  Germany,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia, 
Holland,  Yugoslavia,  France,  Egypt,  Roumania,  Poland,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
Finland. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  Greek  official  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  in  1937 
amounted  to  25,525  tons  valued  at  Drs. 149, 135,000  ($1,657,000  in  round  figures) 
as  against  165.875  tons  valued  at  Drs. 72 1,204 ,000  ($8,013,400)  in  1936,  repre- 
senting a  decline  of  140,350  tons  and  Drs.572,069,000  ($6,356,400) ;  Greece's 
exports  totalled  119  tons  valued  at  Drs.3,217,000  ($35,745)  as  compared  with 
513  tons  at  Drs.4,994,000  ($55,490),  a  decrease  of  394  tons  and  Drs.1,777,000 
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($19,745).  The  balance  of  trade,  in  favour  of  Canada,  declined  from  Drs.716,- 
210.000  ($7,957,910)  in  1936  to  Drs.145,918,000  ($1,621,255),  a  recession  of 
Drs.570,292,000  ($6,336,655). 

Greece's  imports  from  the  Dominion  consisted  principally  of  wheat,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Greece 's  Imports  from  Canada 

1937  '  1936 

Drs.                $  Drs.  $ 

Wheat                                             146.828.370       1,631,426  720,668,011  8,007,422 

Other  goods                                        2,306,630           25,574  535,989  5,978 

Total   149,135.000       1,657,000       721,204,000  8,013,400 

The  reduction  in  Greece's  imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1937  is  due,  there- 
fore, to  smaller  purchases  of  wheat  from  Canada. 

Greece's  Imports  of  Wheat 

On  account  of  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  wheat  in  Canada's 
exports  to  Greece  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  in  detail  that  country's  imports 
of  this  commodity  as  they  appear  in  Greek  official  statistics: — 

Greece's  Imports  of  Wheat 

1937  1930 

Tons 

Total  

Egypt   

Algeria  

Argentina  

Australia  

Yugoslavia  

Russia  

United  States.  .  .  

Italy  

Canada  

Cyprus  

Hungary  

Roumania  

Syria  

Turkey  

Other  countries  

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  wheat  trade  with  Greece  in  1937,  as  com- 
pared with  1936,  was  the  substantial  advance  in  purchases  from  Argentina  and 
Roumania. 

Greece's  external  trade  in  1937  showed  a  much  more  substantial  advance 
in  value  than  in  volume,  while  the  balance  of  trade  was  more  unfavourable  on 
account  of  larger  imports  of  wheat  at  higher  prices. 


Tons 

Drs.1,000 

Tons 

Drs.1,000 

505,810 

2.766.988 

471,478 

1,970,798 

48,511 

275.851 

142 

551,600 

7,875 

29,256 

156,368 

809.418 

36,956 

141.643 

508 

2.783 

80,104 

327,754 

49,261 

257,854 

50,312 

226,050 

7,449 

41,187 

69.573 

276,330 

501 

2,997 

1,499 

6,382 

1 

8 

1.605 

14,801 

25,454 

146,828 

105.831 

720,668 

1,203 

5,289 

51.210 

269.590 

27,343 

114,685 

165,807 

866,998 

27,223 

103,968 

1,163 

5,813 

346 

2,021 

791 

4,144 

186 

890 

2 

FARM   MORTGAGE   LOANS   IN  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  May  2,  1938. — The  Argentine  Government  took  an  official 
census  of  all  mortgage  loans  as  at  December  31,  1936.  The  results  of  the  census 
show  that  the  equivalent  of  $763-8  million  (Canadian)  in  farm  mortgage  loans 
was  outstanding  at  that  date  bearing  an  average  interest  rate  of  6-26  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  three  principal  agricultural  and  pastoral  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Cordoba,  which  together  contribute  87  per  cent  of  the  entire  grain 
production  and  have  56  per  cent  of  all  the  livestock  except  sheep  in  Argentina, 
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accounted  for  67-4  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  these  mortgage  loans. 
The  average  debt  per  acre  in  the  three  provinces  was  $11.06  in  1936.  The  greater 
part  of  the  three  provinces  is  arable  land,  and  31-2  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
was  mortgaged  in  1936  as  compared  with  32-3  per  cent  in  1925,  when  the  pre- 
vious census  was  taken. 

The  following  table  gives  the  superficial  area,  acreage  against  which  mort- 
gages were  held  at  the  1925  and  1936  census  respectively,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  farm  mortgage  loans,  and  the  percentages  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  5,  6,  7, 
and  8  per  cent  respectively  for  the  four  principal  agricultural  provinces  in  Argen- 
tina, together  with  the  total  farm  mortgage  loans  for  the  country.  Some  5-2 
per  cent  of  all  the  loans  carried  interest  rates  higher  than  8  per  cent: — 


Farm  Mortgage  Loans  in  Argentina]  1936 


Area 

Total 

Av. 

Mortgaged 

Loans 

Debt 

Total  Area      1,000  Acres 

1936* 

per 

Interest  Rates 

Provinces 

1,000  Acres  1925 

1936 

$1,000 

Acre 

5% 

6% 

7% 

8% 

Buenos  Aires  . . 

76.348  24,396 

26,232 

335,032 

12.77 

31.0 

20.6 

18.4 

12.6 

Santa  Fe  

32.849  12,789 

9,740 

90.897 

9.33 

31.9 

18.3 

20.8 

15.2 

40,111      11. 055 

10,612 

89.502 

8.43 

38.1 

11.8 

19.7 

12.1 

Entre  Rios.   . .  . 

18,764  5,717 

6,721 

61.676 

9.17 

41.8 

13.0 

14.6 

10.8 

Other  provinces  . 

.    498,679  65,955 

57,954 

186.741 

3.22 

40.9 

13.7 

18.6 

6.8 

Total  

.    606,754  119,915 

111,260 

763,848 

6.86 

35.2 

19.6 

18.5 

11.3 

*  Equivalent  in  Canadian  dollars  at  3  pesos  to  the  dollar. 


Method  of  Making  Loans 

The  National  Mortgage  Bank,  a  government  institution,  held  32  per  cent 
of  all  the  farm  mortgage  loans  as  compared  with  20-7  per  cent  by  private 
individuals,  21*2  per  cent  by  savings  banks  (certain  savings  banks  have  a 
separate  mortgage  department),  15-2  per  cent  by  private  mortgage  banks,  6*3 
per  cent  by  insurance  companies,  and  4-6  per  cent  by  other  organizations.  Mort- 
gage loans  are  offered  by  the  government  bank  at  5  per  cent  interest,  plus  1  per 
cent,  amortization,  per  annum.  Including  the  bank's  commission,  the  interest 
rate  paid  by  the  farm  borrower  is  6  per  cent  for  the  first  third,  5^  per  cent  for 
the  second  third,  and  5^  per  cent  for  the  final  third  of  the  amortization  period. 
The  average  interest  rate  on  all  farm  mortgage  loans  was  6-26  per  cent,  and 
the  average  rate  excluding  the  government  institution  was  6-95  per  cent. 

The  capital  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  founded  in  1886,  is  raised 
through  the  issue  of  36-year  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  institution.  Farm  borrowers 
are  given  bonds  for  the  face  value  of  the  loan  at  the  time  the  loan  is  negotiated. 
The  borrower  must  sell  his  bonds,  and  when  the  loan  is  due  buy  bonds  again, 
in  both  cases  at  the  open  market  price.  Bonds  outstanding  are  called  in  at  par 
by  lottery  at  intervals  as  the  bank  is  provided  with  funds  through  the  amortiza- 
tion payments.  In  1933  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  reduced  the  interest  rate 
on  both  farm  and  urban  mortgage  loans  from  6  per  cent  to  the  present  rate  of 
5  per  cent  plus  1  per  cent  amortization  in  each  case,  and  converted  all  the  out- 
standing issues. 

The  bonds  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  dropped  to  85  in  the  open 
market  in  1933  when  the  conversion  was  made,  but  subsequently  recovered  and 
are  now  quoted  at  an  average  for  the  eight  series  of  the  5  per  cent  issues  at 
102-10.  In  1937  a  50-million  peso  issue  was  authorized  at  4  per  cent  plus  1^ 
per  cent  amortization,  and  this  series  is  quoted  currently  at  87  •  50. 

Distribution  of  Loans 

The  position  in  Argentina  in  respect  of  farm  mortgage  loans  is  different  from 
most  agricultural  countries  in  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  land  under  field 
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crops  and  practically  all  the  land  in  pasture  is  in  large  holdings.  The  majority 
of  the  farm  operators  in  the  grain-growing  industry  are  tenant  farmers.  The 
following  table,  giving  the  total  amount  of  farm  mortgage  loans  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  amounts  of  the  individual  loans,  shows  that  80  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  loans  is  represented  by  individual  borrowings  for  amounts  of 
over  $6,666  each  or,  conversely,  74-9  per  cent  of  all  the  borrowing  farmers 
accounted  for  only  20  per  cent  of  the  loans: — 

Argentine  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

No.  Per  Average 


Loans  Cent  Amount  Total  Amount  Per  Cent 

Up  to  $1,666   22,214  28.8  $      995  $  22,125,031  2.8 

$1,667  to  $3,333   18,608  24.2  2.549  47,441,847  6.3 

$3,334  to  $6,666  ..   16,827  21.9  4,915  82,653,252  10.9 

$6,667  to  $33.333   15,891  20.6  13,816  219.583,031  28.8 

$33,334  to  $333,333   3,316  4.3  85,133  282,410,965  36.9 

Over  $333,334    155  0.2  823,300  109,634,204  14.3 


Total   77,011       100.0       $    9,918       $763,848,330  100.0 


The  present  policy  of  the  Argentine  Government  is  to  break  up  large  estates 
reverting  to  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  through  foreclosure  and  sell  this  land 
to  small  farmers.  It  will  be  some  years,  however,  before  the  results  of  this  policy 
can  materially  change  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Argentina, 

The  Argentine  Government  declared  a  moratorium  on  all  farm  mortgage 
loans  in  October,  1933.  The  moratorium  was  extended  twice  and  is  due  to 
expire  in  October  of  this  year.  The  moratorium  affects  only  amortization  and 
gives  the  borrower  a  six-month  extension  on  interest  payments. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

SPORTING  CARTRIDGE  CASES 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1791  (May  28,  1938),  page  879,  the  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London  writes  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council  has  been  laid  before  Parliament 
which,  if  adopted,  will  require  imported  central-fire  sporting  cartridge  cases  to 
bear  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale,  in  the  manner  described. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand 

TARIFF  ON  FOOTWEAR 

With  reference  to  the  rulings  respecting  the  classification  of  footwear  im- 
ported into  New  Zealand  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1791 
(May  28,  1938),  page  881,  additional  rulings  have  now  been  gazetted  specify- 
ing descriptions  of  footwear  to  be  admitted  under  tariff  item  No.  196(1),  as 
follows: — 

Boots  and  shoes  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff,  composed  of  canvas  with  rubber  soles 
solutioned  to  the  uppers,  including  goloshoes  and  overshoes,  viz : — 

Gumboots  composed  wholly  of  rubber,  textile  lined,  above  child's  size  9,  but  less  than  9£ 
inches  in  height. 

Rubber  boots,  textile  lined,  above  child's  size  9,  but  less  than  9^  inches  in  height,  having 
an  open  front  covered  by  a  flap  fastened  with  dome  or  other  fasteners,  and  having 
rubber  soles  and  heels  solutioned  to  the  rubber  uppers. 

Rubber  shoes  lined  with  canvas  or  other  cotton  fabric  and  having  rubber  soles  and  heels 
'         solutioned  to  the  rubber  uppers. 

Rates  of  duty  under  item  196(1)  are  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  surtax  of  22^  per  cent  of 
the  duty  on  Canadian  goods,  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  surtax  of  22-J 
per  cent  of  the  duty  under  the  general  tariff. 
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Straits  Settlements 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE-MARKS 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  writes  under 
date  May  28,  1938,  that  the  infringement  of  trade-marks,  like  the  infringement 
of  designs,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  in  British  Malaya  as  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  Far  East.  In  the  past  the  only  safeguard  available  to  the 
owner  of  a  trade-mark  has  been  to  publish  it  and  his  proprietorship  in  the  news- 
papers and  government  gazettes,  thus  facilitating  legal  proceedings  against 
unauthorized  users  of  the  trade-mark. 

The  Straits  Settlements  Government  is  about  to  enact  legislation  for  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  registration  similar  to  that  in  effect  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
several  other  colonies.   This  bill  provides  for  two  types  of  registration: — 

(a)  Proprietors  of  trade-marks  already  registered  in  Great  Britain  may  apply  for  regis- 
tration of  these  marks  in  the  Straits  Settlements  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
bill's  operation  (i.e.,  until  about  the  end  of  the  present  year). 

(b)  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  months,  trade-marks  may  be  registered  locally 
without  reference  to  their  use  in  other  countries. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  registration  of  international  trade-marks  in 
cases  where  Great  Britain  has  treaty  arrangements  for  their  mutual  protection. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  legislation  applies  only  to  the 
Straits  Settlements.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  Federated  and 
Unfederated  Malay  States  may  pass  enactments  by  virtue  of  which  trade-marks 
registered  in  the  Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements  will  be  automatically  pro- 
tected in  those  other  parts  of  British  Malaya. 

North  China 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Shanghai  reports  that 
reductions  in  customs  duty  which  were  put  in  force  in  North  China  ports  from 
January  22  were  also  put  in  force  in  Shanghai  as  from  June  1. 

The  rate  on  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  maize,  and  millet  is  reduced  from 
15  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  unspecified  fertilizers,  from  10  to  5  per  cent;  salt 
herring,  salt  salmon,  and  unspecified  timber,  from  20  to  10  per  cent.  Softwood 
logs  are  made  dutiable  at  1  gold  unit  per  cubic  metre  (about  $1.60  per  M 
feet) ,  which  is  half  the  former  rate.  Ordinary  sawn  softwood  is  reduced  from 
4  gold  units  per  cubic  metre  to  1-90,  or  about  $3  per  M  feet.  Agricultural 
machinery  and  parts,  formerly  74-  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  made  duty  free. 
Wheat  flour  (formerly  1*24  gold  unit  per  100  kilos  or  38  cents  per  100  pounds), 
seeds  for  sowing,  and  machines  and  tools  for  mining  and  refining  purposes 
become  temporarily  free  of  duty. 

With  the  former  rates  in  parentheses,  following  are  some  other  new  duties 
per  100  kilos,  i.e.,  220  pounds,  expressed  in  Chinese  gold  units  (about  68  Cana- 
dian cents):  fresh  apples,  1-50  (5-70);  ammonium  sulphate,  0-50  (1-20); 
packing  and  wrapping  paper,  3  (5)  ;  common  printing  and  newsprint  (not 
standard  in  rolls),  1-60  (2-60)  ;  writing  and  printing  paper  free  of  mechanical 
wood-pulp,  3-10  (6-60);  other  writing  and  printing  paper,  2-70  (6).  The 
changes  include  reduction  of  a  surtax  from  10  per  cent  of  duty  to  5  per  cent. 
About  fifty  other  tariff  items  are  affected. 

Netherlands  India 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  forwards  a 
translation  of  Netherlands  Indies  "  Pharmaceutical  Materials  Inspection  Enact- 
ment I,"  effective  April  27,  1938,  published  as  "Staatsblad"  No.  172,  containing 
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regulations  for  the  inspection  of  insulin,  hypophysis-dewlap  (rear  lobe)  prepara- 
tions, digitalis,  and  cod  liver  oil.  A  requisite  standard  of  analysis  for  each  com- 
modity is  specified,  fees  are  enumerated,  and  the  type  of  seal  prescribed.  The 
new  regulations  are  made  under  the  Pharmaceutical  Materials  Inspection  Ordin- 
ance of  January  1,  1937,  which  empowers  the  Government  to  name  materials, 
preparations,  and  mixtures  that  may  not  be  sold  or  kept  in  stock  unless  the  con- 
tainer bears  an  undamaged  seal  of  inspection  attached  thereto. 

Regulations,  authorized  by  the  Packing  Ordinance  No.  161,  1935,  respect- 
ing the  packing  of  the  foregoing  pharmaceuticals,  to  become  effective  on  a  date 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  General,  are  contained  in  a  translation  of  the 
'*  Packing  Enactment  Pharmaceuticals  Materials  I,"  published  as  "  Staatsblad  " 
No.  173.  The  enactment  states  that  the  goods  may  not  be  marketed  unless 
packed,  and  prescribes  the  type  of  labelling  to  be  used.  The  indications  or 
marks  that  may  be  shown  on  the  label  or  advertising  matter  in  respect  to  their 
origin,  nature,  composition,  quality,  and  quantity  are  set  forth. 

Cuba 

MARKING  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  writes  under 
date  May  15,  1938,  that  preliminary  marking  regulations  covering  the  origin  of 
industrial  articles  were  promulgated  in  the  Cuban  Official  Gazette  of  May  13. 
As  explained  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1768  (December  18,  1937), 
page  1042,  the  relevant  marking  law  was  to  be  made  operative  on  May  10, 1938, 
but  this  date  has  been  changed  to  May  9.  The  regulations  apply  equally  to 
imported  goods  and  those  made  in  Cuba.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  onus  of 
responsibility  lies  upon  the  importer,  so  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  Cana- 
dian shippers  ensure  that  their  goods  are  properly  marked  before  shipment  in 
order  to  obviate  refusal  of  acceptance  by  the  importer. 

The  marks  necessary  on  each  "unit"  of  imported  goods  placed  on  sale, 
which  do  not  enter  under  foreign  trade-marks  registered  in  Cuba,  shall  be  the 
name  and  domicile  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  name  and  trade-mark  registered 
in  Cuba  of  the  importer  thereof,  and,  in  addition,  a  phrase  such  as  "  Made  in 
Canada  "  or  "  Foreign  production  "  to  be  affixed  in  a  visible  place  on  the  out- 
side of  the  "  unit  "  wherever  the  producer  considers  most  suitable.  The  phrase 
indicating  foreign  origin  may  be  in  English  or  Spanish.  Stickers,  labels,  or  tags 
will  fulfil  all  marking  requirements  providing  they  be  plainly  visible  and  easily 
enable  the  buyer  when  the  product  is  placed  on  sale,  to  identify  its  origin  and 
the  name  and  domicile  or  trade-mark  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  Cuban 
importer.  The  term  "  unit "  has  been  defined  as  "  the  article  which  the  con- 
sumer buys  or  acquires,"  and  therefore  one  set  of  the  above  marks  is  all  that 
any  one  "unit"  shall  require,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  consist  of  several 
different  parts.  For  example:  a  complete  printing  press,  if  sold  as  a  complete 
unit,  need  show  only  one  set  of  marks.  However,  when  the  parts  are  sold 
separately  as  spares  or  replacements,  each  such  part  becomes  a  "  unit  "  and  under 
the  law  must  be  appropriately  marked. 

In  the  case  of  imported  articles  which  enter  under  a  trade-mark  registered 
in  Cuba,  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  such  trade-mark  be  affixed  to  them  and  the 
country  of  their  immediate  origin  be  shown  thereon. 

In  the  case  of  products  that  are  sold  in  a  wrapper  or  container  closed  in  a 
permanent  manner,  the  above-noted  marks  or  trade-marks  must  be  affixed  to 
the  wrapper  or  container,  it  being  understood  that  they  cover  the  container,  its 
accessories,  and  the  contents. 

When  the  container  is  of  an  origin  different  from  that  of  the  contents,  and 
the  producer,  importer,  or  seller  of  the  latter  does  not  wish  to  protect  the  former 
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by  his  marks  or  trade-marks,  such  container  must  be  marked  or  trade-marked 
as  required  of  any  other  imported  article.    Invariably,  when  such  containers 

are  of  foreign  origin  they  must  be  marked  "  Container  made  in  (country 

of  origin)." 

When  an  exterior  container  encloses  one  or  more  units  which  are  themselves 
in  individual  containers  or  wrappers  on  which  appear  the  requisite  marks  or 
trade-marks,  such  exterior  container  need  not  be  marked.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary to  mark  containers  used  as  packing  material  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  the  products  in  question. 

Conversely,  when  any  container,  duly  marked,  contains  one  or  more  units, 
such  units  need  not  also  be  marked,  providing  they  be  retained  in  such  container 
until  the  moment  of  retail  sale,  so  that  the  consumer  may  note  easily  such  marks 
or  trade-marks  and  origin. 

Where  products  which  because  of  their  nature  cannot  be  marked  are  retailed 
in  quantities  less  than  the  total  contents  of  the  container,  such  container  must 
be  duly  marked. 

Textiles  sold  by  measure  from  the  bolt  must  have  a  label  attached  to  the 
latter  which  carries  the  marks  required. 

Products  usually  sold  without  a  container  or  wrapper  if  unmarked  as 
required,  carry  no  liability  providing  such  marks  cannot  be  affixed  without 
altering  the  size  or  shape  of  the  product  or  for  any  other  reason  considered 
justified  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries. 

The  obligation  to  affix  the  above-noted  marks  covers  transactions  between 
industrialists  and/or  merchants  and  the  consuming  public  only.  A  guide  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  product  must  be  marked  is  whether  or  not  it  is  intended  to 
reach  the  consuming  public  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  shipped  or  in  only  slightly 
modified  form.   If  not  so  intended,  it  need  not  be  marked. 

Pharmaceutical  specialties  registration  of  which  is  obligatory  in  Cuba  are 
exempt  from  these  marking  regulations. 

Agricultural  products  which  have  not  been  transformed  in  any  way  are 
also  exempt.  Sorting,  cleaning,  washing,  hulling,  or  packing  shall  not  of  them- 
selves be  considered  as  constituting  industrial  transformation. 

Mexico 

EXEMPTION  OF  DUTY  ON  FUMIGATORS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
that,  effective  from  June  3,  1938,  a  temporary  exemption  of  import  duties  is 
granted  on  fumigators  and  agricultural  machinery  to  be  used  in  combating  the 
banana  disease  known  as  "  smut,"  which  now  exists  in  the  States  of  Tabasco  and 
Chiapas. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Stores  Control  Board,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open 
for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  Stores  Control  Board,  P.O.  Box  11, 
Government  Building,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Stores  Control  Board. — Box-making  and  boxboard  printing  machinery  to  specification. 
This  includes  lumber  lifts,  elevating  factory  trucks,  saws,  edgers,  planers,  saw-sharpening 
equipment,  grinding  machines  for  knives  and  cutters,  box  stitcher,  corrugated  fastener 
driving  machine,  etc.  (tenders  close  August  19,  1938). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  20,  1938 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  June  20,  1038,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  13,  1938,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Country 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

(jrold  .rarity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

June  13 

June  20 

.1407 

— 

.1001 

$  .1718 

$  .1714 

3 

.0072 

.0125 

.0125 

6 

.0296 

.0352 

.  0351 

3 

.2680 

.2243 

.  2236 

4 

Finland  

.0252 

.0222 

.  0222 

4 

.0392 

.0281 

.0281 

2-h 

.2382 

.4077 

.4072 

4 

4.8666 

5.0250 

5.0087 

2 

.0130 

.  0092 

.0092 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.5610 

.5591 

2 

.1749 

.3015 

.3000 

4 

Unofficial 

.  1999 

.1992 

■ — 

Italy  

.0526 

.0532 

.0530 

4* 

.0176 

.0236 

.0235 

.2680 

.2525 

.2517 

3i 

 Zloty 

.1122 

.  1906 

.1899 

4i 

.0442 

.0454 

.0453 

4-4i 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

.1930 

.0574 

.0585 

5 

.2680 

.2591 

.2582 

21 

.1930 

.2315 

.2315 

11 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0118 

1.0081 

1 

.4985 

.2120 

.2111 

3 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0112 

1.0075 

— 

.0392 

.0281 

.0281 

— 

4.8666 

5.0350 

5.0187 

— 

.0392 

.  0281 

.0281 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0347 

1 . 0350 

— 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3350 

.3339 

3 

Unofficial 

.2636 

.  2636 

— 

.1196 

.0592 

.0590 

— 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0347 

1 . 0350 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.0523 

.0521 

— 

Unofficial 

.0404 

.0403 

— 

.9733 

.5591 

.5571 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.  2353 

.2319 

6 

.1930 

.3036 

.3025 

1.0342 

.6615 

.  6589 

4.8666 

5.0187 

5.0025 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1500 

5.1325 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.1691 

.1887 

 Dollar 

.3129 

.3117 

.3650 

.3726 

.3708 

3 

.4985 

.2928 

.2920 

3.29 

.4020 

.  5610 

.5591 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4604 

.4587 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.  5823 

.5800 

4.8666 

4 . 0200 

4 . 0062 

3 

4.8666 

4.0525 

4.0387 

2 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  Canadian  dollar  strengthened  materially  during  the  third  week  of  June.  Rates  on 
sterling  dropped  from  $5-0313  on  the  13th  to  $5-0084  on  the  20th,  and  the  premium  on  New 
York  funds  from  H  per  cent  to  f§  of  1  per  cent.  This  meant  a  return  to  usual  sterling  levels, 
but  New  York  funds  remained  considerably  above  parities  existing  prior  to  last  April.  Recent 
strength  in  sterling  coincided  with  heavy  purchases  of  gold  bullion  in  the  London  market, 
which  advanced  prices  above  $35  per  ounce  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars.  However,  quota- 
tions did  not  reach  the  level  at  which  gold  could  be  shipped  profitably  from  the  United  States 
to  London,  and  emphatic  denials  of  recurrent  devaluation  rumours  apparently  checked  the  rise 
in  prices. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Brantford,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chatham,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Director,  Trade  Extension,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency  \ 

Foodstuffs  and  Feedstuffs — 

Salmon,  Canned  

Lobster,  Canned  

Hav  

372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . . . 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Bristol,  England  

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agencj'. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Greeting  Seals  

Scrap  Iron  

London,  England  

New  York  City,  New  York 
Wellington,  New  Zealand... 
Hamburg,  Germany  

PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  July  1  and  29;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  8;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  July  15;  Montclare.  July  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  1;  Andania, 
July  15— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Taborfjell,  Fjell  Line,  July  16. 

To  London — Beaverdale,  July  1;  Beaverford,  July  8;  Beaverbrae,  July  15;  Beaverhill, 
July  22;  Beaverburn,  July  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  July  1;  Ausonia,  July  8; 
Alaunia,  July  15;  Aurania,  July  22 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Ravnefjell,  June  29; 
Rutenfjell,  July  13;   Ornefjell,  July  27— all  Fjell  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  June  30;  Manchester  Port,  July  7;  Manchester 
Commerce,  July  14;  Manchester  City,  July  21;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  28 — all  Manchester 
Line ;  Taborf jell,  Fjell  Line,  July  16. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  2. 

To  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol),  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  June  30; 
Boston  City,  July  16 — both  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines;  Norwegian,  July  8;  Dorelian, 
July  23 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

*  To  Glasgow .— Sulairia,  July  1;  Letitia,  July  8;  Delilian,  July  15;  Athenia,  July  25 — all 
Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk.  June  29;  Cairnmona,  July  6;  Cairnross,  July  13; 
Cairnvalona  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  July  20;  Cairnglen,  July  27 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Consuelo,  June  28;  Bassano,  July  16 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  July  5;  Melmore  Head,  July  22 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork  and  Londonderry). 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverford,  July  8;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Bremen) ;  Memel,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  July  1 ;  Bochum, 
Hamburg-American  Line,  July  29. 

To  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Braeholm,  July  29;  Lagaholm,  Aug.  16 — 
both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Taborfjell,  Fjell  Line,  July  16. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  July  1;  Beaverbrae,  July  15;  Beaverhill,  July  22; 
Beaverburn,  July  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  August,  July  7;  Hada 
County,  July  26 — both  County  Line;  Ravnefjell,  June  29;  Rutenfjell,  July  13;  Ornefjell, 
July  27 — all  Fjell  Line  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County  (also  calls  at  Bordeaux),  June  30;  Flint  2,  July  14;  Hada 
County,  July  26 — all  County  Line;  Ravnefjell,  June  29;  Rutenfjell,  July  13;  Ornefjell,  July 
27— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. — Capo 
Lena,  July  2;  Capo  Olmo,  July  19 — both  Capo  Line  (will  also  call  at  Cadiz  and/or  Seville 
and/ or  Casablanca  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.—Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  1  and  15  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Bencas,  July  5;  Anna,  July  25 — both  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.  (also 
call  at  Harbour  Grace,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union;  will  touch  at  Newfoundland 
south  coast  ports  as  cargo  offerings  warrant). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — Gaspesia,  June  29;  New  Northland,  July  4  and  18 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  July  7;  Cornwallis, 
July  21;  Chomedy,  Aug.  4 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  July  1; 
Lady  Rodney,  July  6;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),,  July  15;  Lady  Somers,  July  20 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Berm,uda.  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  July  1 ;  a  steamer,  July  15  and  29 — both  Ocean  Dominion 
SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Karmi,  July  2;  Tureby,  July  23 — both  International  Freighting  Corp. 
(call  at  Santos,  will  also  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi  (also  calls  at  Newcastle), 
June  30;  Port  Montreal,  July  30 — both  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line  (will  also  call 
at  Geelong). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttclton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Pittsburg  (also  calls  at 
Timaru  and  Napier),  Montreal  Australia  New  Zealand  Line,  July  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane  (also  calls  at 
Freetown,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  June  27. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang, 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Kota  Tjandi,  Blue  Funnel  Line.  July  16. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden.  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta  and  Singapore. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  June  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  July  1  and  19;  Empress  of  Britain,  July  9  and 
30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  28  and  July  30;  Newfoundland,  July  14 — both  Furness 
Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld .— Magnhild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  outports), 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  27,  July  11  and  25;  Fort  Amherst,  June  27  and  July  11; 
Fort  Townshend,  July  4  and  18 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre); 
Nova  Scotia,  June  28  and  July  30;  Newfoundland,  July  14 — both  Furness  Line;  Portia, 
Newfoundland  Rys.  and  SS.  Co.,  July  6  and  20. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  July  4;  Cavelier,  July  18— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserr at,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  30;  Lady  Drake,  July  14; 
Lady  Nelson,  July  28 — all  Canadian  National;  Heroy,  July  6;  a  steamer,  July  20 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered, 
but  not  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  June  27;  Colborne, 
July  11;  Cornwallis,  July  25 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.,  June  29  and  July  27;  Lutz, 
July  13 — both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Jamaican  outports  as  cargo  offers). 

To  Far  East  Ports. — Silverwalnut,  July  9;  Silverash,  Aug.  7 — both  Silver  Line;  Siamese 
Prince,  July  22;  Cingalese  Prince,  Aug.  21 — both  Furness-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  June  28;  Manchester  Exporter, 
July  26 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  6;  Lady  Nelson,  July  20; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis.  July  1,  15  and  29;  Harboe 
Jensen,  July  8  and  22 — both  United  Fruit  Co.  (cargo  accepted  for  Caribbean,  Central  and 
South  American  ports  with  transhipment  at  Kingston). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  July  2;  Heian  Maru,  July  23;  Hikawa 
Mam,  Aug.  13 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Aug.  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  5;  Aorangi,  Aug.  2 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Hauraki  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth),  July  9;  Clydebank,  Aug.  5 — both  Canadian- Austral- 
asian Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  July  12;  Parrakoola,  August 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  London,  Plymouth,  Hull  and,  Swedish  Ports. — Balboa,  July  6;  Annie  Johnson,  July 
20 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam.— Narenta  (calls  Glasgow),  July  23;  Nebraska, 
Aug.  6;  Delftdyk  (calls  Glasgow),  Aug.  20 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  Aug.  7 ;  Seattle,  Aug.  23 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Weser,  July  28;  Este,  Aug.  31 — both  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  July  5;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Aug.  3 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  July  15;  Cellina, 
Aug.  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Stensby,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  June  30. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Madoera,  July  5 ;  Silver- 
belle,  Aug.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (call  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Beira  and  Calcutta, 
will  also  call  at  Colombo  and  Madras  if  sufficient  cargo  offers). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lowther  Castle,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and  Port  of  Spain. — 
Brandanger,  July  25;  Hardanger,  Aug.  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED   LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  review  of  the  salient  features 
of  Canada's  export  and  import  trade  and  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  each  of  its 
Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division; 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures 
Inspection  Service;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Government 
Motion  Picture  Bureau;  Exhibition  Commission;  Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals 
Marking  Inspection;  also  a  statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  as  also  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  Universities, 
Experimental  Farms  and  other  Government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service. — Summary  of  the  work  of 

this  service  with  statement  showing  revenue  and  expenditure;  weighing  machines, 

measures  of  capacity,  measuring  devices  and  lineal  measures,  etc.,  inspected  in  each 

district.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Catalogue  of  Motion  Pictures. — List  of  all  films  available  in  the  Government  Motion 

Picture  Bureau,  with  title  and  brief  description.    It  is  in  loose  leaf  form,  in  order  that 

revision  may  be  made  from  year  to  year.    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  Grain  Elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 

also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 

and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  Invoice  Requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal):  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs, 
fisheries,  forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1937.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50.) 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports) — Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar 
Year  (price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1 
per  annum). 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  streets.  (Territory  includes  Federal  District  of  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  (Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Barclay's 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Chambers.    (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

China 

H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264,  Shanghai.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  includes  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  Nortt  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Bendlerstrasse  38,  Berlin  W.35.  (Territory  includes  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland).   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  C.  M.  Croft,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  18,  Akasaka 
Post  Office,  Tokyo.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku. 
Tokyo.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  Switzerland.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
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tailed  715 

Newsprint,  imports  into  and  market 

in  Centra^  and  North   309 

Paper,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Centra^  and  North   307 

Railway  ties,  imports  into  and  market 

in  Central  and  North. .  . .  . .  . .  279 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  T.  Stewart,  Shang- 
hai : 

January  11,  1938   276 

January  24,  1938   307 

March  17,  1938   ..585,709 

Short-paid  letters,  notice  regarding..  482 

Smuggling  operations  in  1937   588 

Softwoods,  imports  into  and  market 

in  Central  and  North   277 


Page 

China — Con. 

Tariff  changes                                . .  1047 

Timber,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Central  and  North   276 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   591 

Cider  (Apple) 

United  States  imports  and  market..  208 

Cigarettes 

See  Tobacco  (Manufactured) 

Cigars 

Netherlands,  production  and  exports, 

1937   562 

See  also  Tobacco  (Manufactured) 

Clocks  and  Watches 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   746 

Clothing 

See  Apparel 

Clover  Seed 

See  Seeds  (Grass  and  Clover) 

Coal 

Belgium,  production  in  1937   133 

France,  production  in  1937   515 

United  Kingdom,  exports  from  South 

Wales  to  Canada,  1937   346 

production  in  1937   164 

production    in    and    exports  from 

South  Wales,  1937   343 

production  in  Scotland,  1937   138 

Coal  Oil 

United  Kingdom,  production  in  South 

Wales   348 

Codfish  (Dried  and  Salted) 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  imports..  ..  698 
Brazil,  consumption  tax  reduced..  ..  786 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1937   690 

Trinidad,    imports    from  Canada, 

1937   950 

Colombia 

Exchange  control  and  situation..   ..  268 
Parcel    post,    documentation  regula- 
tions for  shipments  changed..  82 

Confectionery 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   912 

Consular  Invoices 

See  Documentation 

Cooperage  Stock 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937   855 

Netherlands,   imports   and   market..  870 

imports  in  1937   820 

Copper 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   1000 

India,  imports  from  Canada,  1936-37.  439 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   816 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 
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Corn 

Argentina,  official  estimates  of  1937- 

38  crop. .  276,  670 

See  also  Grain 

Cotton  (Manufactured) 

China,  imports  in  1937   712 

Switzerland,  exports  in  1937   492 

See  also  Textiles 

Cotton  (Raw) 
China,  imports  in  1937   712 

Cotton  Waste 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada,  1937.  1003 

Cream  (Fresh) 

United  States,  imports  from  Canada, 

1937..  ;   769 

Cuba 

Architectural  competition  and  building 

contract  at  Havana  708,1040 

Marking  regulations  changed   1048 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.S. 
Bissett,  Havana: 

April  25,  1938   708 

Tariff,  countries  transferred  to  mini- 
mum  626 

minimum  extended  to  Canada.  ..575,626 
treatment  for  certain  products  ex- 
tended   497 

Cyprus 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   865 

Exports  in  1937,  detailed   863 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   859 

Imports  in  1937,  detailed   859 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   864 

Czechoslovakia 

Documentation,  new  leaflet  available.  921 

Flour,  imports  and  market   74 

production  and  exports   74 

Rye,  production  in  1937   75 

Trade  agreement  with  Ecuador..  ..  673 
Trade    agreement   with    the  United 

States   574 

Wheat,  imports  and  market   74 

production  and  exports   74 

D 

Dairy  Products 

Argentina,  exports  in  1937   393 

Australia,    exports    of    butter  and 

cheese,  1936-37   112 

British  Guiana,  imports  and  market..  316 
British    West    Indies,    imports  and 

market   316 

Japan,  imports  and  market   24 

production  and  exports  in  1936. .  20 
Netherlands,    imports    and  exports, 

1937   761 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market, 

1937   520 

imports  into  Scotland,  1937   398 

See  also  Cheese 


Page 

Danzig  (Free  City  of) 

Commercial  travellers,  agreement  with 

Canada  regarding   497 

Denmark 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937   995 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   994 

Exports  in  1937   996 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   995 

Grain  Law,  provisions  of  new   183 

Import  Control  Law  changed   80 

Imports  in  1937   996 

Shipping  conditions  in  1937   997 

Dextrine 

Netherlands,  exports  in  1937   818 

Diamonds 

South  Africa,  exports  in  1937   1019 

Documentation 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    regulations.  639 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  prepara- 
tion of  customs  forms   378 

Colombia,  regulations  for  parcel  post 

shipments  changed   82 

Czechoslovakia,  new  leaflet  available. .  921 

Germany,  requirements   ..  983 

Poland,  certificates  of  origin,  regula- 
tions regarding   536 

United  Kingdom,  new  forms  of  cer- 
tificates  of  origin  compulsory. 

_  417,782 
salmon  (canned),  certificate  of  origin 

regulations   248 

Dominican  Republic 

Internal  revenue  taxes  changed..   ..  186 

Douglas  Fir 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..   ..  904 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937  820,821 

United  Kingdom,  market  and  speci- 
fications for  plywood  in  West 
of   England,   South  Midlands, 

and  South  Wales  168,169 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Dresses 

See  Apparel 

Drugs 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  of 

medicinal  preparations,  1936 . . .  700 

China,  imports  and  market  709,711 

Japan,  imports  in  1936    283 

Netherlands  India,  regulations  regard- 
ing inspection  of  pharmaceuticals  1048 
Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936..    ..  374 

Ducks 

See  Poultry 

Dves 

China,  imports  in  1937..  710,712 

Netherlands,   imports   from  Canada, 

1937   617 
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E 

Ecuador 

Commercial  modus  vivendi  with  Swit- 


zerland terminated   673 

Exchange  situation   364 

Exports  in  1936   117 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   116 

Imports  in  1936   117 

Tariff  changes..   . .  .  1009 

Trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia.  673 

Eggs  and  Egg  Products 

Netherlands,    imports    and  exports, 

1937  .   762 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market, 

1937   520 

imports  in  1937   521 

imports  into  Scotland,  1937   399 

See  also  Dairy  Products 

Egypt 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937 . .    . .  773 

Apples  (dried),  market   494 

Draft  budget  for  1938-39   878 

Economic  conditions  in  1937..   ..   ..  771 

Exports  in  1937   824 

Fertilizers,  imports  and  market..    ..  1004 

Foreign  trade  in  1937  771,822 

Hosiery,  imports  of  and  market  for 

ladies'  pure  silk   77 

Imports  in  1937   823 

detailed   826 

International  Telecommunications  Con- 
ferences at  Cairo   915 

Newsprint,  imports  and  market..  ..  722 
Refrigerators,  imports  of  and  market 

for  household  electric   52 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Henri 
Turcot,  Cairo: 

November  30,  1937   48 

December  9,  1937   53 

December  14,  1937    52 

December  23,  1937   77 

March  7,  1938   494 

March  10,  1938   495 

March  15.  1938  633,696 

March  30,  1938..   722 

April  2.  1938   771 

April  7.  1938   669 

April  12,  1938   822 

April  14,  1938   773 

April  14,  1938   774 

April  20,  1938   754 

April  21.  1938   878 

April  23,  1938   810 

April  23,  1938   859 

April  26.  1938   875 

April  28,  1938   917 

May  2,  1938   960 

May  9,  1938    915 

May  9.  1938   963 

Mav  12,  1938   959 

May  23,  1938   968 

Mav  25.  1938   1004 

May  25,  1938   1043 

Salmon  (canned),  imports  and  market.  53 

Suez  Canal  traffic,  1937   669 

Tariffs,  surtax  increased                 ..  1010 
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Egypt— Con. 

Timber,  imports  and  market   959 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   825 

Wheat,  market   495 

Eire 

See  Ireland 

Electrical     Apparatus,     Appliances,  and 
Supplies 

British  Guiana,  imports  and  market.  38 
British    West   Indies,   Trinidad  and 

Barbados,  imports  and  market.  38 

Ireland,  imports  in  1937   945 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   956 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   69,70 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936..    ..  373 

Electrical  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   956 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   745 

El  Salvador 

Commercial    agreements    with  the 
United   Kingdom  and  Mexico 

prolonged   186 

Economic  conditions,  Oct.-Dec,  1937.  327 

Exchange  conditions   181 

Tariff,  duties  on  rayon  threads  and 

piece-goods  reduced   378 

Esparto  Grass 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market.  749 

Exchange 

Argentina,  control  and  situation..   ..  239 

Bolivia,  control  and  situation   364 

Brazil,  control  and  situation. .  .  .115, 177, 266 

Chile,  control  and  situation   365 

China,  situation  at  Shanghai   480 

Colombia,  control  and  situation..   ..  268 

Ecuador,  situation   364 

El  Salvador,  conditions   181 

Germany,  restrictions   980 

Greece,  situation  in  1937   878 

Guatemala,  conditions                     ..  180 

Honduras,  conditions  and  control..  179 
Information  on  restrictions  available. 

122, 153 

Italy,  control   986 

Japan,  control                   .   79 

Mexico,  control  and  situation   274 

situation,  effect  on  imports   866 

Nicaragua,  control  and  situation..  ..  272 

Peru,  situation   364 

Uruguay,  situation  and  control . .    . .  245 

Venezuela,  situation  and  control..  ..  147 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

United   Kingdom,  British  Industries 

Fair,  1938   593 

F 

Fats  and  Oils 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   283 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937    760 

See  also  Fish  Oils 
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Federated  Malay  States 

See  British  Malaya 


Feed  Meals 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   763 

Feed  stuffs 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937  763,767 

Norway,  imports  in  1937   622 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Port 

of  Bristol,  1937   433 

imports  into  Scotland,  1937   315 

Fencing  Wire 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   744 

Fenders  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Australia,  content  for  preference..   ..  417 

Fertilizers 

Egypt,  imports  and  market   1004 

Hongkong,   imports    of   sulphate  of 

ammonia,  1937   854 

Netherlands,  imports  of  chemical  in 

1937..   815 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936..  455 

Fiji 

Tariff  changes  151,249 

Finland 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937   665 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   662 

Exports  in  1937    707 

Foreign  trade  in  1937    705 

Imports  in  1937   706 

Newsprint,   production   and  exports, 

1937..   664 

Tariff  changes   184 

Wood-pulp,  production  and  exports, 

1937   664 

Fish  (Canned) 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  in 

1936..   697 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937..   ......  936 

British    Malaya,    imports    of  and 

market  for  sardines   753 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937    861 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   912 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936. .  455 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   68 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   234 

imports  in  1937   742 

United  Kingdom,  imports  of  lobster, 

1937  258,260 

See  also  Salmon  (Canned) 

Fish  (Fresh,  Frozen,  and  Preserved) 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  of 

dried  and  preserved  in  1936..  698 
Belgium,  imports  of  frozen  in  1937..  936 
Brazil,  consumption  tax  on  dried  cod- 
fish reduced   . .  786 

«4121— 2 
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Fish  (Fresh,  Frozen,  and  Preserved) — Con. 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 
of  dried,  salted,  and  preserved, 

1937   690 

Trinidad,  imports  of  codfish  from 

Canada,  1937   950 

China,  imports  of  salted  in  1937..  ..  714 
Cyprus,  imports  of  dried,  salted,  and 

preserved,  1937,   861 

Japan,   imports  of  frozen   and  pre- 
served, 1936   281 

Netherlands,    imports    and  exports, 

1937   760 

imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  from 

Canada,  1937   616 

production  and  exports,  1937   513 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936..  455 
United  Kingdom,  imports  of  frozen 

from  Canada  in  1937  258,260 

Fish  Meal 

Germany,  imports  and-  market ....  33 

production   33 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   763 


Fish  Oil 

Norway,  production  of  whale,  1936-37. 
United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1937  

Flax  Seed 

Ireland,  market  


Flour  (Potato) 

Netherlands,  exports  in  1937. 


623 
350 


527 


818 


Flour  (Wheat) 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  in 

1936   696 

Argentina,  exports  in  1937   390 

Australia,  export  market  conditions. 

11,141,238,437,661,809,1031 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   934 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1936. .  . .  145 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1937   690 

China,  imports  in  1937   714 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937                   ..  861 

Czechoslovakia,  imports  and  market.  74 

production  and  exports   74 

Hongkong,  imports  and  market . .  12, 415, 852 

Ireland,  imports  in  1937   945 

milling  regulations   120 

Japan,  exports  in  1937   531 

imports    and    exports,  Jan-Mar., 

1938   966 

imports  in  1936   281 

imports  in  1937   532 

outlook  for  1938   532 

production  and  prices,  1937   530 

Netherlands,    imports    and  exports, 

Jan.-Nov.,  1937   36 

imports  in  1937   817 

from  Canada   617 

monopoly  tax  changed  152,536 

Netherlands  India,  imoorts  in  1936  .  454 
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Flour  (Wheat)—  Con. 
New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 

Jan.-Sept.,  1937   236 

imports  in  1936   68 

imports  in  1937   742 

Norway,  imports  in  1936-37   20 

Palestine,  valuation  for  duty  purposes 

fixed  r   672 

South  Africa,  market  conditions..  ..  552 
Sweden,  milling  regulations . .  . .  122, 418,  921 
United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.  .257, 260 

into  Port  of  Bristol   433 

into  Scotland   314 

into  South  Wales  ports   651 

into  West  of  England   402 

quota  payment  increased..  ..248,534,671 

Fodder 

Japan,  Distribution  Control  Law..  ..  921 
See  also  Feedstuffs 

Foodstuffs 

Brazil,  excise  tax  imposed  576,786 

India,  imports  from  Canada,  1936-37.  440 

Peru,  imports,  Mar -Dec,  1936   374 

United  States,  imports  in  1937   799 

Footwear 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    market  for 

tennis  shoes   700 

British  Guiana,  imports  of  and  market 

for  leather   173 

British   West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports of  and  market  for  leather.  173 

Jamaica,  imports  in  1937   690 

Trinidad,  imports  of  and  market  for 

leather   173 

Ireland,  imports  in  1937   945 

Netherlands,  imports  of  leather,  1937.  872 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936. ...  69 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   235 

imports  in  1937   743 

Switzerland,  exports  in  1937   492 

Footwear  (Rubber) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   1002 

British  Guiana,  imports  and  market.  171 
British   West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports and  market   171 

Trinidad,  imports  and  market..  ..171,239 

Ireland,  imports  in  1937  '.  ..  945 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   872 

from  Canada   618 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   69 

imports,   Jan.-Sept.,   1937   235 

imports  in  1937..   743 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  193-7.  .259,  261 

Footwear  (Second-Hand) 

British    West    Indies,    Jamaica,  im- 
ports prohibited   534 

France 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937..    ..  517 

Coal,  production  in  1937   515 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   515 

Exports  in  1937   993 

Fiscal  measures,  new   813 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   990 


Page 

France — Con. 

Imports  in  1937,  detailed   990 

Iron  and  steel,  production  in  1937..  515 
Motor  vehicles,  production  and  ex- 
ports, 1937   ..  516 

Quotas  allotted  to  Canada,  Jan.-Mar., 

1938   58 

Apr.-June,  1938   535 

Report  of  Commercial  Attache  Her- 
cule  Barre,  Paris: 

March  22,  1938   515 

Reports  of  Asst.  Commercial  Attache 
J.  P.  Manion,  Paris: 

May  4,  1938   813 

May  20,  1938   990 

Tariff  changes   626 

Textiles,  production  and  exports,  1937.  516 

Fruit  Pulp 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   767 

Fruits  (Canned) 

Anglo-Egyotian  Sudan,  market . .    . .  698 

Australia,  exports  in  1936-37   73 

Br.  Malaya,  regulation  of  pineapple 

industry   1037 

Netherlands,  imports  of  and  market 

for  apples   176 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936. .  455 
United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Port 

of  Bristol,  1937   433 

imports  into  Scotland,  1937   350 

Fruits  (Dried) 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  market . .    . .  699 
See  also  Apples  (Dried) 

Fruits  (Fresh) 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1936. .  . .  144 
United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Port 

of  Bristol,  1937   433 

United  States,  imports  of  and  market 

for  blueberries   900 

See  also  Apples  (Fresh) 

Fruits  (Frozen) 

United  States,  imports  of  and  market 

for  frozen  blueberries   900 

Fuel  Oil 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1937    690 

Furs 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada,  1937.  1003 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   282 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   871 

G 

Gambia 

Economic  conditions  355,1033 

Garnet  (Abrasive) 

United  States,  market   56 
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Gasoline 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1937   690 

China,  imports  in  1937   712 

Germany 

Agricultural   conditions   and  produc- 
tion, 1937  299,978 

Area  and  topography   977 

Austria,  market  resulting  from  incor- 
poration with   758 

Business  methods   983 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 

transferred   297 

Coal,  production  in  1937   300 

Crop  prospects,  April  1,  1938   814 

Currency  medium   979 

Documentation   983 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   297 

Exchange  restrictions   980 

Exports  in  1937   394 

to  Canada   429 

Fish  meal,  imports  and  market..   ..  33 

production   33 

Foreign  trade  in  1937  298,393,979 

Grain,  estimated  yield  for  1937..   ..  814 

Import  control   981 

Imports  in  1937   394 

from  Canada   428 

Iron  and  steel,  production  in  1937. .  . .  299 

Points  for  exporters   977 

Population   977 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisisoner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Berlin . . 

December  11,  1937   33 

December  16,  1937   74 

February  11,  1938   297 

February  21,  1938. .  . .   393 

February  23.  1938   425 

April  16,  1938   758 

April  29,  1938   814 

May  18,  1938   977 

Trade  with  Canada . .  . .  . .  *   980 

1937..   ..  ..   .,   425 

Transportation  facilities   982 

Gin 

See  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 
Gloves 

Belgium,  imports  of  workmen's  leather 

from  Canada,  1937   1003 

Netherlands,   imports   of   leather  in 

1937   873 

Gold 

British  Guiana,  production  in  1937..  355 

Mexico,  exports,  Jan.-June,  1937..   ..  495 

South  Africa,  exports  in  1937   1018 

production  in  1937   338 

United  States,  imports  and  exports, 

1937   799 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Gold  Coast  Colony 

Economic  conditions  355, 1032 

64121—2* 
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Grain 

Argentina,  estimates  for  1937-38  crop. 

448,  867 

estimates  for  1937-38  corn  crop. .  .  .276,  670 
production  and  exports,  1937..    ..  389 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   932 

Denmark,   provisions   of  new  Grain 

Law..   183 

Germany,  estimated  yi,eld  for  1937..  814 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   763 

from  Canada   616 

Norway,    Grain    Monopoly's  report 

for  1936-37   19 

imports  and  market,  1936-37..    ..  19 

Sweden,  production  in  1937   909 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.  .257, 259 

into  Port  of  Bristol   433 

into  Scotland   313 

into  South  Wales  ports   651 

into  West  of  England   399 

See  also  Wheat 

Grass  Seed 

See  Seeds  (Grass  and  Clover) 

Great  Britain 

See  United  Kingdom 

Greece 

Economic  conditions  in  1937..        ..  875 

Exchange  situation  in  1937   878 

Exports  in  1937   1043 

Foreign  trade  in  1937  876,1043 

Imports  in  1937   1043 

Shipping  conditions   877 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   1043 

Wheat,  imports  in  1937   1044 

production  in  1937 . .   875 

Grenada 

See  British  West  Indies 


Grindstones 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936. 


370 


Guatemala 

Certificates  of  origin,  advisability  of 

furnishing   26 

Economic  conditions,  Oct.-Dec,  1937.  327 

Jan.-Mar.,  1938   776 

Exchange  conditions                        ..  180 

Foreign  trade  in  1937..  _   906 

Invoices,  precise  description  of  mer- 
chandise required                   ..  26 

Samples,  certificate  of  origin  required.  26 

Trade  with  Canada.  1937   907 

Guinea  Hens 

See  Poultry 


Hair  (Animal) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   1003 

Netherlands,  imports  and  exports,  1937  762 
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Page 

Haiti 

Tariff  changes.   537 

Hams 

See  Bacon  and  Hams 

Handbags 

Netherlands,   imports   of   leather  in 

1937   873 

United  Kingdom,  market  for  cheap 

lines  in  London   263 

Hardware 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   745 

Hardwoods 

China,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Central  and  North   279 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Hat  Hoods  and  Hatmakers'  Materials 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937..   ..  744 

Hats  and  Caps 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   69 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937    235 

imports  in  1937   743 

Hay 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1937   315 

market  in  North  of  England ....  37 
market  in  West  of  England  and 

South  Wales   403 

United  States,  imports  from  Canada, 

1937..   770 


Herring 

Netherlands,  catch  and  exports,  1937. 
See  also  Fish  (Fresh,  Frozen,  and 
Preserved ) 


513 


Hides  and  Skins 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada,  1937.  1003 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   282 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937    443,  871 

South  Africa,  exports  in  1937   1020 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market.  941 

Honduras 

Economic  conditions,  Oct.-Dec,  1937. .  326 

Jan.-Mar.,  1938   776 

Exchange    conditions    and    control..  179 

Tariff,  minimum  extended  to  Canada.  834 

three  columns  introduced  186,218 

Honey 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937    936 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   761 

from  Canada .  .   616 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market.  889 
imports  into  and  market  in  Scot- 
land  5 

production  in  Scotland   4 


Page 

Hongkong 

Economic  conditions   481 

Exports,  Jan.-Mar.,  1938   1038 

Flour,  imports  and  market..  12,415 

Foreign  trade,  1937   556 

Jan.-Mar.,  1938   1038 

Imports  in  1937..  556,852 

from  Canada,  detailed   851 

Imports,  Jan.-Mar.,  1938   1039 

from  Canada,  detailed   1039 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisisoner  V.  E. 
Duclos,  Hongkong: 

November  22,  1937   12 

February  8,  1938   415 

February  9,  1938   481 

March  1,  1938   556 

April  20,  1938   851 

May  12,  1938   1038 

Horse  Hair 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   1003 

Netherlands,    imports    and  exports, 

1937   762 

Horses 

United    Kingdom,    Importation  of 
Horses,  Asses,  and  Mules  Order, 

1938   782 

imports  in  1937  from  Canada..   ..  431 
See  also  Livestock 

Hosiery 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    market  for 

silk   700 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   1003 

Egvpt,   imports   of  and  market  for 

silk   77 

Ireland,   import  quota  for  silk  and 

artificial  silk  120,920 

imports  in  1937   945 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   874 

imports  restricted   418 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936.  455 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   69 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   235 

imports  in  1937   743 

Housing  Schemes 

New  Zealand,  progress  of  government 

project   141 


Import  Regulations 

See  Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

India 

Economic  conditions  in  1937    479 

Exports.  Apr.-Dec,  1937   413 

Foreign  trade,  Apr.-Dec,  1937   412 

by  countries   414 

1937-38   856 

Imoorts.   1936-37,  from  Canada,  de- 
tailed  437 

Apr.-Dec,  1937   412 


Page 

India — Con. 

Parcel  post,  import  regulations..    ..  833 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Calcutta: 

December  8,  1937   104 

January  27,  1938   320 

January  27,  1938   322 

February  3.  1938   412 

February  4,  1938   479 

February  9,  1938   437 

April  8,  1938   703 

April  21,  1938   809 

May  3,  1938   856 

Tea,  industry  and  trade   104 

Trade  agreement  with  South  Africa, 

preliminary   625 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936-37   437 

Apr  .-Dec,  1937   414 

1937-38   857 

Wheat,  crop  forecast  for  1937-38..  ..  703 

Iraq 

Economic   conditions,   1937   964 

Exports  in  1937   964 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   963 

Imports  in  1937   963 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936-37   964 

Ireland  (Eire) 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937..    ..  849 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   806 

Exchequer  returns,   1937-38   595 

Export  bounties   25 

Exports  in  1937,  detailed   946 

Flaxseed,  market   527 

Flour-milling  regulations  120, 624 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   942 

Hosiery,  import  quota  for  silk  and 

artificial  silk     ..120,920 

Import  quotas  established   496 

Imports  in  1937,  detailed   944 

from  Canada,  detailed   944 

Live  stock,  census  in  1937   850 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisisoner  James 
Cormack,  Dublin: 

March  15,  1938   527 

April  1.  1938..   595 

April  20,  1938   849 

April  25.  1938   806 

April  27,  1938   830 

May  2,  1938   804 

May  10,  1938   942 

June  7,  1938.  .  ..  ..  ..  ..   1028 

Silk   and   artificial  silk  piece-goods, 

imports  and  market   1028 

Tariff  changes  25,290,624,880 

Trade    agreement   with   the  United 

Kingdom  670, 782, 830, 920 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   944 

Iron  and  Steel 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   999 

production  in  1937   133 

France,  production  in  1937   515 

Germany,  production  in  1937    299 

Mexico,    industry    and  production, 

1936   967 
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Iron  and  Steel—  Con. 
New  Zealand,  imports   of  products, 

Jan.-Sept.,  1937..  ..  235,236 

imports  of  products,  1937  744,745 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  and 
market  in  South  Wales  and  the 

Midlands                              . .  592 

industry  in  North  of  England,  1937.  472 

production  in  1937   162 

in  Scotland  '  *  . .   . .  137 

United  States,  production  in  1937..  193 
See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Italy 

Exchange  control   986 

Foreign  trade,  1937   612 

by  countries   61 

Jan.- April,  1938   989 

Import  permits,  administration  of..  26 

Imports  from  Canada,  Jan.-Apr.,  1938.  990 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 


Muddiman,  Milan: 

January  29,  1938   246 

February  5,  1938   324 

April  4,  1938.   666 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Depocas,  Milan: 

March  7,  1938   612 

March  17,  1938..  ■   666 

May  25,  1938   986 

May  30,  1938   989 

May  30,  1938   998 

Tariff  changes  536,1009 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   614 

Jan.-Apr.,  1938   990 

Wheat,  imports  in  1937    615 


J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 


Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalades 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  market..    ..  698 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936.   68 

Japan 

Bacon    and    hams,    production  and 

market   22 

Corporation  profits,  July-Dec,  1937. .  1005 

Dairy  products,  imports  and  market.  24 

production  and  exports  in  1936..  20 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   567 

Exchange  control   79 

Factory  survey  for  1936   79 

Flour,  exports  in  1937..   531 

imports  and  exports,  Jan.-Mar.,  1938.  966 

imports  in  1937   532 

production  and  prices,  1937    530 

Fodder  Distribution  Control  Law..  ..  921 
Import   restrictions  and  prohibitions 

153, 576 

Imports  in  1936,  detailed   280 

Meat  products,  imports  and  market.  24 

production  and  exports   22 

Milk    (condensed    and  evaporated), 

imports  and  market   24 

production  and  exports  in  1936. ...  20 

Milk  (fresh),  production   21 
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Japan — Con. 

Milk  (powdered),  imports  and  market.  24 

production  and  exports  in  1936..  ..  21 

Population,  census  in  1937   56 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  P.  V. 
McLane,  Kobe : 

January  31,  1938  .  280 

March  18,  1938..   567 

Reports  of  Commercial  Secretary  C. 
M.  Croft,  Tokyo: 

November  16,  1937   20 

December  29,  1937   150 

February  4,  1938   375 

February  8,  1938..   416 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  K.  Doull,  Tokyo: 

December  12,  1937   56 

December  15,  1937   79 

January  18,  1938   247 

January  25,  1938..   288 

February  25,  1938   377 

March  8,  1938                           ...  528 

Mav  11.  1938                                .  1005 

May  17,  1938   965 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner T.  J.  Monty,  Tokyo: 

December  13,  1937   79 

February  12,  1938   377 

April  10,  1938   779 

Rice,  crop  production  in  1937   288 

Salmon  (canned),  production  and  ex- 
ports, 1937   375 

Shipping  conditions.  1937   571 

Silk  (raw),  exports  in  1937   247 

Tariff  changes  t  834 

Tea.  exports  in  1937   377 

Trade  control,  developments  in. ...  56 
Trade   restrictions   and  prohibitions, 

revisions  to  list  153,576 

Warehoused  goods,  stocks  at  end  of 

1937   377 

Wheat,  imports  and  market,  Jan.-Mar., 

1938   965 

imports  in  1937   529 

outlook  for  1938   530 

production  and  prices,  1937   428 

Jebel  Druse 

■  Foreign  trade  in  1936   48 

Jellies 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   68 


Page 

Kenya  and  Uganda — Con. 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   1034 

Imports  in  1937,  detailed   1036 

from  Canada,  detailed   1036 

Kerosene 

China,  imports  in  1937   712 

Ketchup 

See  Tomato  Products 

Kraft  Paper 

See  Paper 


Lard 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   761 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.. 

258, 260 

Latakia 


Foreign  trade  in  1936. 


48 


Lead 

Belgium,  imports  of  ore  in  1937..  ..  999 
Hongkong,  imports  of  pig  in  1937..  853 
Netherlands   India,   imports   of  and 

alloys  in  1936   456 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Leather 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937   862 

Japan,  imports  in  1936..  ;.<   283 

Netherlands,  import  restrictions..    ..  122 

imports  and  exports,  1937   872 

Netherlands  India,  imports  of  patent 

in  1936   455 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936   369 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market.  940 

imports  in  1937  259,261 

Leather  Goods 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936..    ..  369 

Lebanon 

See  Levant  Mandated  States 


Jelly  Powders 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 


Jan.-Sept.,  1937..   234 

imports  in  1936   68 

imports  in  1937   742 

K 

Kapok 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada,  1937. .  1003 

Kenya  and  Uganda 

Exports  in  1937   1036 

to  Canada   1037 


Leeward  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 


Levant  Mandated  States 

Exports  in  1936   50 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   48 

Imports  in  1936   49 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936   51 

Linen 

See  Textiles 

l  inseed  Cake  and  Meal 
Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   767 
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Live  Stock 

Argentina,  exports  in  1937   390 

organization  of  producers   53 

Hongkong,  imports  of  cattle  in  1937.  855 

Ireland,  census  in  1937   850 

Netherlands,    imports    and  exports, 

1937   759 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market, 

1937..   430 

imports    into    South    Wales  ports, 

1937   651 

United  States,  imports  from  Canada, 

1937   768 

See  also  Cattle  and  Horses 

Lobster  (Canned) 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   912 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.  .258, 260 
See  also  Fish  (Canned) 

Lobsters  (Live) 

United  States,  imports  and  market..  303 
production   303 

Logging  Tools 

Australia,  market,   72 

Lumber  and  Timber 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  market . .    . .  703 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..    ..  903 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   936 

China,  imports  in  1937..   713 

imports  into  and  market  in  Central 

and  North   276 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937   862 

Egypt,  imports  and  market   959 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937   853 

Ireland,  imports  in  1937               ..  ..  945 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   287 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   819 

from  Canada    619 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   71 

imports  in  1P37   745 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec.,  1936..  ..  370 
United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.. 

258,  261 

imports  into  and  market  in  West 
of  England  and  South  Wales, 

1937   685 

imports  into  Scotland,  1937   349 

imports   into   South   Wales  ports, 

1937   651 

imports  of  and  market  for  mining 

timber  in  South  Wales   89 

market  for  Canadian  in  Scotland.  523 
market   for   plywood   in   West  of 
England.  South  Midlands,  and 

South  Wales   ..167,211 

United  States,  exports  and  imports  in 

1937   363 

imports  of  pulpwood,  1937   799 

production  in  1937    362 

See  also  Cooperage  Stock 

M 

Macaroni 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   818 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936..  454 
New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   742 
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Machines  and  Machinery 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    market  for 

road-making   703 

China,  imports  and  market  709,710 

Netherlands,   imports   of   electric  in 

1937   956 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   70 

imports  of  electric  in  1937   745 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936   372 

South  Africa,  inquiries,  issued  for  road- 
making   751 

Switzerland,  exports  in  1937   492 

See   also   Agricultural   Machinery  and 
Mining  Machinery 

Mail  Services 

Empire  air  mail  scheme,  extension  of. 

225,555 

South  Africa,  improvement  in  service.  554 
Maize 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  West 

of  England.  1937   402 

See  also  Grain 

Malta 

Milk  (condensed),  imports  and  market  324 
Milk  (powdered),  imports  and  market.  325 

Manchukuo 

Agriculture,  production  in  1937..    ..  781 

Economic  conditions  in  1937  416,779 

Foreign  Trade  Control  Law,  revision 

of   150 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   779 

Tariff  changes   122 

Manganese 

South  Africa,  exports  of  ore  in  1937..  1020 
See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Maple  Sugar 

United  States,  imports  from  Canada..  604 
production   603 

Maple  Syrup 

United  States,  imports  from  Canada.  604 
production   . .  603 

Marmalades 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  market. .  ....  698 

Mauritius 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   527 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   527 

Measuring  Appliances 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   744 

Meat  and  Meat  Products 

Argentina,    exports    of    chilled  and 

frozen,  1937  391,392 

Japan,  imports  of  and  market  for  pre- 
served   24 

imports  of  fresh  beef,  1936   281 

Netherlands,    imports    and  exports, 

1937..   760 

See  also  Bacon  and  Hams 
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Meat  (Canned) 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  in 

1936   697 

Argentina,  exports  in  1937  391,  392 

Japan,  imports  and  market   24 

imports  in  1936   281 

production    and    exports    of  and 

bottled  ..•   23 

Meat  Meals 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   763 

Medicinal  Preparations 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  in 

1936   700 

Netherlands  India,  regulations  regard- 
ing inspection  of  pharmaceu- 
ticals  1048 

See  also  Drugs 

Metal  Manufactures 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1936..  ..144,145 

China,  imports  in  1937  710,711 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   69 

imports  in  1937  744,745 

Peru,  imports,  Mar  .-Dec,  1936. ...  370 
United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937..  258 

Metals  and  Minerals 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   998 

China,  imports  and  market  709,710 

Hongkong,  imports   of   pig   lead  in 

1937  853,855 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   285 

Mexico,  exports,  Jan.-June,  1937..   ..  495 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   442 

from  Canada   ..  617 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936. .  456 
Northern  Rhodesia,  production  in  1937.  689 

Peru,  production  in  1936   118 

South  Africa,  exports  in  1937   1018 

1019, 1020 

Southern  Rhodesia,  production,  Jan.- 

Sept.,  1937..   411 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.  .258, 261 

into  Port  of  Bristol   434 

into  South   Wales   port   650 

See  also  Gold  and  Iron  and  Steel 

Meters  (Electric) 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   69 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   235 

imports  in  1937   744 

Mexico 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937   723 

Commercial  agreement  with  El  Sal- 
vador prolonged..   186 

Economic  conditions  325,571, 723 

Exchange  situation   274 

effect  on  imports   . .  866 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1937    495,725 

Gold  exports,  Jan.-June,  1937   495 

Imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   827 

Iron  and  steel,  industry  and  produc- 
tion. 1936   967 
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Mexico — Con. 

Newsprint,  new  production  plant  estab- 
lished  572 

Petroleum,  production  in  1937..  .    . .  724 

Public  Works  materials,  free  importa- 
tion  673 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R. 
T.  Young,  Mexico  City: 

February  11,  1938   325 

February  11.  1938   326 

March  12,  1938   495 

March  31,  1938. .    571 

April  12,  1938   776 

April  15.  1938   723 

May  2,  1938   827 

May  9,  1938   866 

May  19.  1938   906 

May  28,  1938   967 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  G.  MacDonald,  Mexico 
City: 

January  22,  1938   180 

January  24,  1938   181 

January  25,  1938   179 

February  14,  1938   274 

Silver,  exports,  Jan.-June,  1937..    ..  495 

Surtaxes  continued  in  force   330 

Tariff,  changes   152,184,834,1049 

income  tax  removed   970 

Weights    and    measures  regulations 

modified   330 

Milk  (Condensed  and  Evaporated) 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  in 

1936    697 

British  Guiana,  imports  and  market..  318 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1936..  ..  144 
British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  imports 

and  market   318 

Trinidad,  imports  and  market..   ..  318 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937   862 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937   854 

Japan,  imports  and  market   24 

imports  in  1936    282 

production  and  exports  in  1936. ...  20 

Malta,  imports  and  market  ,  324 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   762 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936. .  454 

Peru,  imports  and  market   1040 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market. .  . .  478 
United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market, 

1937   522 

Milk  (Fresh) 

Japan,  production   21 

Milk  (Powdered) 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937   862 

Japan,  imports  and  market   24 

production  and  exports  in  1936. ...  21 

Malta,  imports  and  market   325 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   762 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936. .  454 

Peru,  imports  and  market   1040 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market. .  . .  478 
United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market, 

1937   522 
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Millboard 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.  .259, 262 
See  also  Paperboards 

Minerals 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 


Mines  Stores 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market. 


846 


Mining  Machinery 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937..   862 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1937   847 

Mining  Timber 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  and 

market  in  South  Wales   89 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Mohair 

South  Africa,  exports  in  1937   1020 

Motors  (Electric) 

New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1937   235 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Accessories 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936..  456 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   72 

imports  in  1937   746 

Motor  Vehicles 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  in 

1936   701 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1936. ...  144 

imports  in  1937   896 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1937   690 

China,  imports  and  market  709,711 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937   862 

France,  production  and  exports,  1937. .  516 
Hongkong,  imports  in  1937..   ..  ..852,854 

India,  imports  from  Canada  in  1937.  438 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937  443,913 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936..  456 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   71 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   236 

imports  in  1937   746 

Peru,  imports.  Mar  .-Dec,  1936   372 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.  .259, 262 

production  in  1937   163 

United  States,  production  in  1937. .  ..  194 

N 

Netherlands 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937   514 

Apples  (canned),  imports  and  market.  176 

Cigars,  production  and  exports,  1937.  562 

Cooperage  stock,  imports  and  market.  870 
Crisis  Import  Act,  amendment  to..  121, 182 

Economic  conditions,  1937    509 

Exports  in  1937,  detailed  ..443,759 

815,871,910 

to  Canada   619 


Page 

Netherlands — Con . 

Flour,  imports  and  exports.  Jan.-Nov., 

1937  ;   36 

monopoly  tax  changed..   152,536 

Foreign  trade  in  1937  440,510 

by  countries   '483 

Herring,  catch  and  exports,  1937..   ..  513 

Hosiery,  imports  restricted   418 

Import  restrictions   1010 

Imports  in  1937,  detailed..   ..  441,759,815 

871,910,  956 

from  Canada,  detailed  559,616 

Jam  and  Lemonade  Act,  translation 

available   536 

Leather,  imports  restricted   122 

Metals  and  minerals,  imports  in  1937.  815 

Monopoly  tax  changes   121,  152 

536, 674, 921 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Langley,  Rotterdam: 

March  7,  1938   509 

March  10,  1938   562 

March  15,  1938   489 

April  12,  1938   704 

May  3,  1938.  .   870 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  G.  Stark,  Rotterdam: 

December  14.  1937.   35 

January  18,    1938   176 

March  4.  1938  440,483 

March  22.  1938  558,616 

April  12,  1938  759,815,871,910,956 

Shipping,  conditions  in  1937   512 

Staves  (wooden),  imports  and  market  870 
Trade  arrangement  with  New  Zealand.  249 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937  558,616 

Wheat,  imports  and  market   35 

Netherlands  India 

Air  services,  development   612 

Apparel,   imports   restricted   418 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   606 

Exports.  1936   453 

1937,  detailed   609 

Foreign  trade,  1936    452 

1937   608 

Imports  in  1936   452 

detailed   454 

from  Canada   454 

Imports  in  1937   608 

Pharmaceutical   products  regulations.  1048 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  quota  on  im- 
ports  152 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936   453 

Newfoundland 

Tariff,  changes  ;    ..  ..57,81 

provisions  governing  valuation  for 

duty  purposes   728 

Newsprint 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  imports  and 

market   700 

Argentina,  imports  in  1937   389 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   939 

China,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Central  and  North   309 

Egypt,  imports  and  market   722 

Finland,  production  and  exports,  1937  .  664 
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Newsprint — Con. 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937..   852 

India,  imports  from  Canada,  1937..  439 

Ireland,  imports  in  1937   946 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   284 

Mexico,  new  production  plant  estab- 
lished  572 

Netherlands,  imports   in   1937..  ..443,911 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936. .  455 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   71 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   236 

imports  in  1937   746 

Peru,  imports.  Mar  .-Dec,  1936..  ..  372 
United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.  .259,  262 

United  States,  imports  in  1937  196,798 

production  in  1937   196 

New  Zealand 

Agricultural  production  in  1935-36 . .  9 

Air  services   7 

Economic  conditions  in  1936..   ....  6 

Exports,  1936,  detailed   41 

to  Canada.   66 

Jan.-Sept.,  1937,  detailed   233 

1937.  detailed   738 

Foreign  trade,  1936   41 

Jan.-Sept.,  1937   232 

1937   738 

Housing  scheme,  progress  of  govern- 
ment  141 

Imports.  1936.  detailed   43 

from  Canada,  detailed   67 

Jan.-Sept.,  1937,  detailed  233,234 

from  Canada,  detailed   234 

1937,  detailed   740 

from  Canada,  detailed..  ..  ..  ..  742 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  F. 
Bull,  Auckland : 

November  26,  1937   6 

November  30,  1937   41 

December  2,  1937   66 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  P.  Bower,  Auckland: 

November  24,  1937. .   45 

December  10.  1937   65 

December  24,  1937   141 

January  21.  1938   232 

April  8,  1938   738 

April  30.  1938   841 

Tariff,  changes  328,  534, 728 

decisions   as    to   classification  and 

rates . .   249,  290,  574,  880,  1046 

duty  on  United  Kingdom  goods. .  378 

Tenders  invited  57,  377,  537, 674 

834,881,1007, 1049 

Tobacco  (leaf),  imports  in  1936-37..  45 

production  and  exports   45 

Trade  arrangement,  with  Switzerland.  970 

with  the  Netherlands   249 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936   66 

Jan.-Sept,,  1937   234 

1937  739,742 

Washing  machines,  imports  and  mar- 
ket  841 

Wheat,  production  and  market..    ..  65 


Nickel 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 

Nigeria 

Economic  conditions. .   . . 


Page 


355,1033 


Northern  Ireland 

See  United  Kingdom 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   688 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   689 

Mineral  production,  1937   689 

Norway 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937   621 

Economic  conditions  in  1937  505,621 

Exports  in  1937. .   564 

Feedstuffs,  imports  in  1937   622 

Flour,  imports  in  1936-37   20 

Foreign  Trade  in  1937   562 

Grain,  imports  and  market,  1936-37.  19 

Grain  Monopoly,  report  for  1936-37.  19 

Imports  in  1937   562 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Richard  Grew,  Oslo: 

December  6,  1937   19 

December  30,  1937   80 

March  17,  1938  505,562,621 

March  26.  1938   662 

April  4,  1938   705 

May  4,  1938   907 

Mav  11.  1938   994 

May  15,  1938   953 

Shipping  conditions  in  1937   623 

Whale  oil,  production  in  1936-37..  ..  623 


O 

Oats 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   934 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land. 1937   313 

imports  into  West  of  England,  1937.  401 
See  also  Grain 

Oats  (Rolled) 

United'  Kingdom,  certificate  of  origin 

requirements   457 

imports  in  1937  257,260 

Oils 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   283 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   760 

See  also  Fish  Oil 

Onions 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   742 

Ores 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 


Nicaragua 

Exchange  control  and  situation.. 


272 


Paint  Materials 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937..  ..  ..  819 
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Page 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

China,  imports  in  1937  710,712 

Netherlands,   imports   from  Canada, 

1937   617 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936. ...  371 

Palestine 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937..    ..  754 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   754 

Flour,   valuation   for   duty  purposes 

fixed   672 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   810 

Immigration  and  naturalization,  1937.  756 

Partition  scheme   756 

Shipping  conditions  in  1937   755 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937-38   810 

Wheat,  valuation  for  duty  purposes 

fixed..   672 

Panama 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisisoner  W. 
J.  Riddiford,  Panama  City: 

January  17,  1938   147 

February  12.  1938   268 

February  12,  1938   272 

Paper 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  imports  and 

market   700 

China,  imports  and  market  709,710 

imports  into  and  market  in  Central 

and  North   307 

Ireland,  imports  in  1937   946 

Japan,  imports  in  1936  283,284 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937  443,911 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936.. 

455,456 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   746 

Peru,  imports  of  and  products,  Mar.- 
Dec,  1936   371 

See  also  Newsprint 

Paperboards 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   938 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   911 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   71 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937.  .259, 262 

Parcel  Post 

India,  import  regulations   833 

Yugoslavia,  documentation  regulations  536 

Patent  Leather 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936..  455 

Peat  Moss 

United  States,  imports  and  market..  113 
Peru 

Exchange  situation   364 

Exports  in  1937,  detailed   868 

Foreign  trade,  1936   367 

1937  '   867 

Imports,  1936.  detailed   368 

1937,  detailed.   868 


Page 

Peru— Con. 
Milk  (condensed  and  powdered),  im- 
ports and  market   1040 

Minerals,  production  in  1936   118 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  M. 
J.  Vechsler,  Lima: 

December  15,  1937   lie 

December  27,  1937   118 

February  3.  1938             364 

February  12,  1938..  '.   367 

Reports   of   Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  G.  MacDonald,  Lima: 

March  29.  1938   777 

April  28.  1938  '  . .  867 

May  27,  1938   1040 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   870 

Petroleum 

Mexico,  production  in  1937   724 

Pharmaceuticals 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  in 

1936   700 

China,  imports  and  market  709,711 

Netherlands  India,  regulations  regard- 
ing inspection   1048 

See  also  Drugs 


Piece-Goods 

British  Malaya,  extension  of  quotas 

to  manufactured  

See  also  Textiles 


151 


Pineapple  (Canned) 

British  Malaya,  regulation  of  industry  1037 
See  also  Fruits  (Canned) 

Pipes,  Tubes  and  Fittings 

See  Metal  Manufactures 

Pit  Props 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   937 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  and 

market  in  South  Wales   89 

methods  and  cost  of  measuring  in 

South  Wales   ..  94 

prospects  for  Canadian  shippers  to 

South  Wales  in  1938..   101 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Pitwood 

United   Kingdom,  imports  into  and 

market  in  South  Wales   89 

imports  into  South  Wales,  1937  . .  688 
methods  and  cost  of  measuring  in 

South  Wales   94 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Plywood  and  Veneers 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   938 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   821 

from  Canada   618 
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Plywood  and  Veneers— Con. 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1936  and 

1937  170,171 

market  in  West  of  England,  South 

Midlands  and  South  Wales.  .167,211 
uses  and  manufacturing  process  in 
West  of  England,  South  Mid- 
lands and  South  Wales   211 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Points  for  Exporters  to 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  633,696 

Germany   977 

Poland 

Certificates     of     origin,  regulations 

regarding   536 


Portland  Cement 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec. 


1936.. 


370 


Page 

Publications 

Agricultural   Situation   and  Outlook, 

1938   107 

Canada,  1938   129 

List  of  departmental  886, 1054 

List  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Com- 
mittee's 582,926 

Pulpwood 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   937 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   820 

United  States,  imports  in  1937   799 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 


Radio 

Egypt,    international    conference  at 

Cairo   915 


Portugal 

Exports  in  1936    667 

Foreign  trade,  1936   666 

Jan.-Mar.,  1938   998 

Imports  in  1936   667 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936   669 

Wheat,  import  requirements  for  1938.  246 

tenders  to  be  invited  for  supply. .  666 


Postage 

China,    notice    regarding  short-paid 
letters  


482 


Potatoes  (Seed) 

Argentina,    imports    and    market . . 

1,  389,  449,  605 
South  Africa,  imports  and  market..  595 
United  States,  imports  from  Canada, 

1937   769 

Uruguay,  imports  and  market  4,605 

Potatoes  (Table) 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..    ..  3 
British  Malaya,  imports  in  1936..  ..  144 
British   West   Indies,   Trinidad,  im- 
ports from  Canada,  1937   950 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937   856 

Potato  Flour 

Netherlands,  exports  in  1937   818 

Poultry  (Dead) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market, 

1937   519 

United  States,  imports  and  market . .  205 

Poultry  (Live) 

United  States,  imports  and  market. .  201 
imports  from  Canada,  1937   769 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Materials 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937   854 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   912 


Radios 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   745 

Railway  Ties  (Sleepers) 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  imports  and 

market   703 

China,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Central  and  North   279- 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936..    ..  371 
See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 


Rayon 

See  Silk  (Artificial) 

Refrigerators 

Egypt,  imports  of  and   market  for 
household  electric  

Rice 

China,  imports  in  1937  

Japan,  crop  production  in  1937..  .. 


52 


713 

288 


Road-Making  Machinery 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  market..  ..  703 
South  Africa,  inquiries  issued   751 

Rolled  Oats 

United  Kingdom,  certificate  of  origin 

requirements   457 

imports  in  1937  257,260 

Roumania 

Agricultural  implements,  import  and 

marking  regulations  changed . .  250 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   773 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   774 

Rubber 

United  States,  imports  in  1937   79& 
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Rubber  Goods 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    market  for 


surgical  699,700 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   1002 

Ireland,  imports  in  1937   945 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   958 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936..  456 
See  also  Footwear  (Rubber) 

Rye 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   933 

Czechoslovakia,  production  in  1937..  75 
United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1937   314 

See  also  Grain 

S 

Sacks  (Used) 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   874 

Salmon  (Canned) 

Egypt,  imports  and  market   53 

Japan,  production  and  exports,  1937 . .  375 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937    912 

United  Kingdom,  certificates  of  origin, 

regulations  for   248 

imports  and  market,  1937   473 

imports  in  1937  258,260 

market  in  Scotland   103 

See  also  Fish  (Canned) 

Salt 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936    68 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   234 

imports  in  1937   743 

Samples 

Guatemala,  certificate  of  origin  re- 
quired   26 

South  Africa,  declaration  of  full  value 

required   671 

Sanjak  of  Alexandretta 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   48 

Sardines  (Canned) 

British  Malaya,  imports  and  market..  753 
See  also  Fish  (Canned) 

Seeds  (Grass  and  Clover) 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   765 

United    States,    amended  colouring 

regulation  for  red  clover  seed. .  457 

imports  and  market   14 

imports  of  grass  and  forage  seeds 

from  Canada,  1937   769 

Shingles 

United  States,  imports  of  red  cedar, 

June  30-Dec.  31,  1937   362 

quota  on  red  cedar  fixed   362 


Page 


Shipbuilding 

Germany,  industry  in  1937   300 

Northern  Ireland,  industry  in  1937..  806 
United  Kingdom,  conditions  on  the 

Clyde,  1937   137 

industry  in  1937   163 

Shipping 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 'routes   639 

Conditions  in  1937:  Belgium   362 

British  Malaya   898 

Denmark   997 

Greece   877 

Japan   571 

Netherlands   512 

Norway   623 

Palestine   . .  755 

United  Kingdom,  figures  for  Port  of 

Bristol,  1937   432 

Shirts 

See  Apparel 

Shooks 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937   855 

Siam 

Economic  conditions,  1937   718 

Exports  in  1937,  detailed   720 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   719 

Imports  in  1937,  detailed   721 

Sierra  Leone 

Economic  conditions  355,1033 

Silk 

Japan,  exports  of  raw  in  1937   247 

Peru,  imports  of  manufactures,  Mar- 
Dec,  1936   369 

Silk  and  Silk  (Artificial)  Piece-  Goods 

Ireland,  imports  and  market   1028 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 

Jan.-Sept.,  1937   236 

imports  in  1937   744 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936..  ..  369 
Switzerland,  production  and  exports, 

1937   491 

Silk  (Artificial) 

China,  imports  in  1937   715 

Peru,  imports  of  manufactures,  Mar.- 
Dec,  1936   369 

Silver 

Mexico,  exports,  Jan.-June,  1937..  ..  495 
United  States,  imports  and  exports, 

1937   799 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Skates  (Ice  and  Roller) 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   959 
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Sleepers 

See  Railway  Ties  (Sleepers) 


Soap  (Toilet) 

Netherlands, 
1937.. 


imports   from  Canada, 


Softwoods 

China,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Central  and  North  

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 


618 


277 


South  Africa 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937..    ..  339 

Apples,  market   947 

Building  activity,  1937  and  prospects. .  598 

Jan.-Mar.,  1938   845 

Crop  conditions,  Jan.  Mar.,  1938,.   ..  844 

Economic  conditions,  1937   337 

Jan.-Mar.,  1938    843 

Exports  in  1937,  destinations  of..   ..  1021 

detailed   1018 

to  Canada,  detailed   1022 

Flour,  market  conditions   552 

Foreign  trade,  1937   1017 

Jan.-Mar.,  1938   843 

Gold,  production  in  1937   338 

Mail  service  improvement   554 

Milk  (condensed  and  powdered),  im- 
ports and  market   478 

Mines  stores,  imports  and  market . .  . .  846 

Potatoes  (seed),  imports  and  market. .  595 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Cape  Town: 

February  7,  1938   337 

April  29,  1938   843 

May  13,  1938   1017 

May  15,  1938.   947 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  W.  Brighton,  Cape 
Town: 

March    4.  1938   478 

March  10,  1938   527 

March  11,  1938   554 

March  15,  1938   552 

March  19,  1938   598 

April  27,  1938   857 

May  27,  1938    1034 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  L. 
Mutter,  Johannesburg: 

February  7,  1938   337 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Britton,  Johannes- 
burg : 

January  29,  1938    410 

March  21,  1938   595 

April  7,  1938    688 

April  27,  1938                              ..  846 

Road-making     machinery,  inquiries 

issued   751 

Samples,    declaration    of   full  value 

required   671 

Trade  agreement  with  India,  pre- 
liminary  625 

Wheat,  market  conditions   552 
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Southern  Rhodesia 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937..    ..  411 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   410 

Exports  in  1937   410 

Imports  in  1937   410 

Minerals,  production  in  1937.   411 

Tariff,   suspended   duties   on  cheese 

withdrawn   378 

Soya  Beans 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   765 

Spaghetti 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   742 

Spelter 

See  Zinc 


Stationery 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936..  .. 

Staves  and  Headings 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937  

Netherlands,   imports   and    market . . 
imports  in  1937  

Steel 

See  Iron  and  Steel 


371 


855 
870 
820 


Stoves  (Electric) 

New  Zealand,  imports, 
Jan.-Sept,  1937. .  . , 


1936. 


70 
235 


Straits  Settlements 

See  British  Malaya 

Straw 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  North  of 

England   38 

Sugar 

United  States,  imports  in  1937   798 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937   854 

Netherlands  India,  quota  on  imports  152 
See  also  Chemicals  and  Fertilizers 

Sweden 

Agricultural   conditions   and  produc- 
tion, 1937   909 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   907 

Exports  in  1937   954 

Flour-milling  regulations  122,  418,921 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   953 

Grain,  production  in  1937   909 

Imports  in  1937   953 

Shipping  conditions  in  1937   955 

Tariff,  tax  on  wheat  increased..    ..  457 
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Switzerland 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1937..    ..  493 
Commercial  modus  Vivendi  with  Ecu- 
ador terminated   673 

Economic  conditions,  1937   489 

Exports  in  1937   490 

to  Canada   704 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   489 

Imports  in  1937   489 

from  Canada   704 

Trade   arrangement  with  New  Zea- 
land  970 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937  489,704 

Syria  and  The  Lebanon 

Customs    administrations,  separation 

of..   968 

Exports  in  1937   962 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   960 

Imports  in  1937   961 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936-37   962 


See  also  Levant  Mandated  States 


T 

Talc 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market  684 

Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

Albania,  import  restrictions   1010 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  duties  changed  970 
Australia,   batteries    (electric  torch), 

marking  required   921 

brush  ware,  marking  regulations. .  ..  248 
cotton  towels,  marking  regulations. .  969 
decisions  regarding  classification  and 

rates  218,  330,  625,  672,  786,969 

deferred  duties  further  postponed . .  121 

duties  changed   ..  ..727,  783,  1007 

fenders    (motor    vehicle),  content 

for  preference   417 

general  tariff  increases  to  replace  re- 
strictions  727 

import  licensing  regulations. .  .  .26, 150,217 

import  restrictions  removed   783 

rubber-covered   wire,   labelling  re- 
quired   727 

Belgium,   footwear    (rubber),  duties 

increased   535 


linseed  oil,  duty  changed   834 


Bermuda,  duties  on  hay  and  straw 

changed   82 

Brazil,  codfish,  consumption  tax  re- 
duced   786 

fence  wire,  duty  changed   58 

fish  and  fish  products,  new  tax..  457 

flour,  duty  changed   58 

food  products,  excise  tax  imposed.  .576,  786 

wheat,  duty  changed   58 

British  Guiana,  duties  changed . .    . .  218 

entry  tax  continued   121 

British  Malaya,  piece-goods  (manu- 
factured), extension  of  quotas 

.     to   151 

trade-marks,     registration     to  be 

adopted   1047 
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Tariff   Changes   and   Import  Regula- 
tions— Con. 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  motor 

spirits,  duty  reduced . .  ....     .  1009 

British   Honduras,   newsprint,  free 

entry  of   574 

Grenada,  hosiery,  duties  changed..  151 
Jamaica,    clothing    and  footwear 
(second-hand),     imports  pro- 
hibited 534,833 

Package  Tax  Law,  re-enactment..  833 
preparation  of  customs  forms. .  . .  378 
Virgin  Islands,  duties  changed..  ..  250 
Canada,  exports  to  the  United  States 
under  quota  provisions  of  trade 
agreement..  13,  146,  288,  532,  726,  919 
exports  to  the  United  States  under 
the    trade    agreement  effective 
January  1,  1936..  108,  226,  406, 

640,  800,  1024 
Ceylon,  soap,  duty  increased  on  toilet 


and  medicated   535 

China,  duties  changed   ..  1047 

Colombia,  documentation  regulations 
for    parcel     post  shipments 

changed   82 

Cuba,  marking  regulations  changed..  1048 
minimum  tariff,  countries  transferred 

to  ^  626 

extension  to  Canada  575, 626 

treatment  for  certain  products  ex- 
tended  497 

Czechoslovakia,   documentation,  new 

leaflet  available. .   921 

Danzig  (Free  City  of),  commercial 
travellers,  agreement  with  Can- 
ada regarding   497 

Denmark,  Grain  Law,  provisions  of 

new   183 

Import  Control  Law  changed..  ..  80 
Dominican  Republic,  internal  revenue 

taxes  changed   186 

Ecuador,  duties  changed   1009 

Egypt,  surtax  increased     ..  1010 

El  Salvador,  rayon  threads  and  piece- 
goods,  duties  reduced   378 

Fiji,  duties  changed  151,249 

Finland,  duties  changed   184 

France    quotas   allotted   to  Canada, 

Jan.-Mar.,  1938  58 

Apr.-June,  1938   535 

wheat,    discounts    from    duty  on 

durum  imports  . .  ..  ..  626 

Guatemala,  certificates  of  origin,  ad- 
visability of  furnishing ......  26 

invoices,  precise  description  of  mer- 
chandise required..  ........  26 

samples,    certificate    of    origin  re- 
quired  26 

Haiti,  duties  increased   537 

Honduras,  minimum   tariff  extended 

to  Canada.   834 

three  column  tariff  introduced..  ..186.218 
India,  parcel  post,  import  regulations. .  833 
Ireland,    apples    (fresh),    free  entry 

allowed   624 

cattle,  export  bounty  on  fat   25 

duties  changed   290 
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tions— Con. 
Ireland — Con. 

electrical  and  pottery  goods,  duties 

increased   880 

flour-milling  regulations. .  ..  ..  .120,625 

hosiery,  import  quota  for  silk  and 

artificial  silk  120,  920 

import  quotas  established   496 

piece-goods,  duty  changed   25 

turkeys,  export  bounty  on  dead ....  25 

Italy,  flour,  duty  increased   536 

import  permits,  administration  of . .  26 

live  stock  and  meat,  duties  increased  1009 

wheat,  duty  increased   536 

Japan,  duties  changed   834 

Fodder  Distribution  Control  Law..  921 
import  restrictions  and  prohibitions, 

revisions  to  list   .  .153,  576 

Manchukuo,  duties  changed   122 

Foreign  Trade  Control  Law  revised  150 
Mexico,  agricultural   machinery  and 
fumigators,   temporary  exemp- 
tion from  duty   1049 

duties  changed  152,  184,  834 

income  tax  removed   970 

Public   Works  materials,  free  im- 
portation   673 

surtaxes  continued  in  force   330 

weights   and   measures  regulations 

modified   330 

Netherlands,    apples,    monopoly  tax 

changed  121,674 

Crisis  Import  Act,  amendment  to..  121 

summary  of  1937. .  .   182 

fish    (sea   and    eels),   imports  re- 
stricted  1010 

flour,  monopoly  tax  changed..  ..152,536 

grain,  monopoly  tax  increased..   ..  674 

hosiery,  imports  restricted   418 

Jam  and  Lemonade  Act,  translation 

available   536 

leather,  import  restrictions   122 

macaroni,  monopoly  tax  increased..  921 
Netherlands   India,   apparel,  imports 

restricted   418 

pharmaceutical     products  regula- 
tions   104  7 

sulphate    of    ammonia,    quota  on 

imports   152 

Newfoundland,  duties  changed   81 

valuation  for  duty  purposes,  pro- 
visions governing   728 

vegetables  (fresh),  duties  reduced..  57 
New    Zealand,    decisions  regarding 
classification  and  rates.  .249,  290, 

574,  880,  1046 

duties  changed   534 

table  showing   328 

duties  on  United  Kingdom  imports.  378 

gloves   (leather),  duties  changed..  728 
Palestine,  flour  and  wheat,  valuation 

for  duty  purposes  fixed   672 

Poland,  certificates  of  origin,  regula- 
tions regarding  ,   536 

Roumania,    agricultural  implements, 
import  and  marking  regulations 

changed  ,  . ,  250 
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tions— Con. 

South  Africa,  samples,  declaration  of 

full  value  required   671 

Southern  Rhodesia,  cheese,  suspended 

duties  withdrawn . .   378 

Sweden,     flour-milling  regulations.. 

122,  418,  921 

wheat,  tax  increased   457 

Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  customs  ad- 
ministrations separated   968 

United    Kingdom,   bacon    and  ham 

(tinned),  duties  increased..  150 
certificates    of    origin,   new  forms 

compulsory  417, 782 

duties  changed  289,  533,  670,  920 

flour,  quota  payments  increased . . 

248,  534,  671 

handkerchiefs,  duty  increased..  ..  496 
Importation  of  Horses,  Asses,  and 

Mules  Order,  1938   782 

Merchandise  Marks  Act,  applica- 
tions for  Orders  in  Council.. 

573,  670,  781 
Committee     recommendations. . . 

57,  181,  879 
draft  Orders  in  Council.  .248,  573, 

727,  1046 

oats   (rolled),  certificate   of  origin 

requirement   457 

salmon    (canned),    regulations  for 

certificates  of  origin   248 

tobacco  (leaf),  duty  with  respect  to 

moisture  content   289 

tomato    puree,    health  regulations 

regarding   671 

United  States,  consular  invoice  regu- 
lations amended   673 

imports  from  Canada  under  quota 
provisions  of  trade  agreement.. 

13,  146,  288,  532,  726,  919 

imports  from  Canada  under  the 
trade  agreement  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1936..  108,  226,  406,  640, 

800, 1024 

red  clover  seed,  amended  colour- 
ing regulation   457 

Yugoslavia,   parcel   post,  regulations 

regarding   536 

See  also  Trade  Agreements 

Tea 

Canada,  imports  in  1936-37   107 

India,  industry  and  trade   104 

Japan,  exports  in  1937   377 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 

International  conference  at  Cairo. .  ..  915 

Tenders  Invited 

Australia,  equipment  required  by  Vic- 
torian State  Railways   415 

New  Zealand.. 57,  377,  537,  674,  834, 

881, 1007, 1049 

Textiles 

British  Malaya,  extension  of  quotas 

to  manufactured  piece-goods   151 

China,  imports  in  1937   712 
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France,  production  and  exports,  1937  516 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   283 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   874 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936..    ..  368 

Switzerland,  exports  of  cotton  in  1937.  492 

United  Kingdom,  production  in  1937  164 

in  Scotland   138 

United  States,  production  in  1937 ....  195 

See  also  Silk  and  Silk  (Artificial) 
Piece-Goods 


Timber 

See  Lumber  and  Timber 

Tinplate 

United  Kingdom,  exports  from  and 

production  in  South  Wales,  1937  403 


Tires  and  Tubes 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  market   702 

Belgium,  imports  in  1937   1002 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1937   862 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1937  853,855 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936    456 

imports  in  1937   914 

from  Canada   619 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936   72 

imports  in  1937   746 

Peru,  imports,  Mar.-Dec,  1936   371 

Tobacco  (Manufactured) 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   282 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   913 

production  and  exports  of  cigars, 

1937   562 

Tobacco  (Unmanufactured) 

British   West   Indies,   Jamaica,  pro- 
duction  656 

China,  imports  in  1937   714 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   913 

from  Canada   619 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936-37..  ..  45 

production  and  exports   45 

United  Kingdom,  duty  with  respect 

to  moisture  content   289 

imports  from  Canada,  Aug.,  1937- 

Jan.,  1938   552 

imports  in  1937  258,  260,  551 

into  Port  of  Bristol   434 

Toilet  Preparations 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937   818 

Toilet  Soap 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1937..    ..  819 


Tomatoes  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market  681 

Tomato  Products 

Netherlands,  market  for  ketchup..  ..  767 
United  Kingdom,  imports  of  and  mar- 
ket for  ketchup  and  puree  in 
West  of  England   209 
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Trade  Agreements 

Ecuador,  agreement  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia  673 

commercial    modus    vivendi  with 

Switzerland  terminated   673 

El  Salvador,  agreements  with  Mexico 
and  the  United  Kingdom  pro- 
longed  186 

India  with  South  Africa,  preliminary. .  625 

New     Zealand,     arrangement  with 

Switzerland   970 

arrangement  with  the  Netherlands . .  249 

United   Kingdom,   new   treaty  with 

Ireland  670,  782,  830,  920 

United  States  with  Czechoslovakia..  574 

Tricycles 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   746 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 

Turkey 

Exports  in  1937   918 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   917 

Imports  in  1937                              . .  917 

Trade  with  Canada,  1937   918 

Turkeys 

Ireland,  export  bounty  on  dead..   ..  25 
See  also  Poultry 

Typewriters 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 

Jan.-Sept.,  1937   235 

imports  in  1937    745 


U 

Uganda 

See  Kenya  and  Uganda 

Unfed erated  Malay  States 

See  British  Malaya 


United  Kingdom 

Agricultural  production  in  1937 ....  165 

in  Scotland   139 

Apple  (cider)   contest  at  Long  Ash- 
ton   850 

Apple  juice,  manufacture  in  West  of 

England   476 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports  in  1937. .  . .  468 

Balance  of  payments  in  1937..  ..  . .  312 

Beverages   (alcoholic),  production  in 

Scotland,  1937   139 

British  Industries  Fair,  1938   593 

Budget  for  1938..   747 

Building  boards,  imports  and  market  644 

Building  centre  at  Glasgow   653 

Building,  conditions  in  Scotland..   ..  523 

construction  in  Scotland,  1937..   ..  349 

industry  in  North  of  England..   ..  472 

Butter,  imports  and  market,  1937. .  . .  522 

Cattle,  imports  and  market,  1937. .  ..  430 
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Certificates  of  origin,  new  forms  com- 
pulsory 417,782 

Cheese,  imports  and  market,  1937. .  . .  521 
Coal,  exports  from  South  Wales  to 

Canada,  1937   346 

production  in  1937   164 

Scotland   138 

South  Wales  and  exports   343 

production  of  oil  in  South  Wales. .  348 
Commercial  agreement  with  El  Sal- 
vador prolonged   186 

Economic  conditions,  1937   161 

North  of  England   470 

Scotland   137 

Jan.-March,  1938,  Scotland   652 

the  Midlands. .  ,   647 

Eggs  and  egg  products,  imports  and 

market,  1937   520 

Esparto  grass,  imports  and  market . .  749 

Exports  in  1937   231 

by  countries   466 

from  port  of  Bristol   435 

from  South  Wales  ports,  detailed..  652 

to  Canada,  detailed   262 

Flour,  imports  into  West  of  England, 

1937   402 

quota  payment  increased..  ..248,  534,671 

Food  storage  plans   748 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   230 

distribution  of   465 

Grain,  imports  into  West  of  England, 

1937   399 

Handbags,    market    in    London  for 

cheap   263 

Hay,  market  in  North  of  England..  37 
market  in  West  of  England  and 

South  Wales.   403 

Hides,  imports  and  market   941 

Honey,  imports  and  market   889 

imports  into  and  market  in  Scot- 
land  5 

production  in  Scotland   4 

Horses,  imports  from  Canada  in  1937. .  431 
Importation   of   Horses,   Asses,  and 

Mules  Order,  1938    782 

Imports  in  1937   231 

by  countries   466 

detailed  257,259 

from  Canada,  detailed   257 

into  Port  of  Bristol,  detailed..   ..  433 

from  Canada   434 

into  Scotland  349,397 

detailed   313 

into  South  Wales  ports,  detailed..  650 
Iron  and  steel,  imports  into  and  mar- 
ket in  South  Wales  and  the  Mid- 
lands  592 

industry  in  North  of  England,  1937. .  472 

production  in  1937   162 

in  Scotland   137 

Leather,  imports  and  market   940 

Merchandise  Marks  Act,  applications 

for  Orders  in  Council.  .  .  .573,  670,781 
Committee  recommendations.  .57,  181,879 
draft  Orders  in  Council.  .248,  573,  727, 1046 
Milk  (condensed  and  powdered),  im- 
ports and  market,  1937   522 
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Motor  vehicles,  production  in  1937..  163 
Northern  Ireland,  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  1937   805 

economic  conditions  in  1937   804 

shipbuilding  in  1937   806 

shipping  conditions  in  1937   804 

Oats  (rolled),  certificate  of  origin  re- 
quirements for   457 

Pitprops  and  pitwood,  imports  into 

and  market  in  South  Wales. .  .  .89,688 
methods  and  cost  of  measuring  in 

South  Wales.   94 

prospects  for  Canadian  shippers  to 

South  Wales  in  1938   101 

Plywood,  imports  in  1936  and  1937.  .170, 171 
market  in  West  of  England,  South 

Midlands,  and  South  Wales. .  167, 211 
uses  and  manufacturing  process  in 
West  of  England,  South  Mid- 
lands and  South  Wales   211 

Poultry  (dead),  imports  and  market, 

1937   519 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Bristol: 

January  14,  1938  167,211 

April  1,  1938   592 

April  5,  1938    748 

April  15,  1938   644 

April  15,  1938   647 

May  6,  1938    850 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner L.  H.  Ausman,  Bristol: 

December  24,  1937   89 

January  21,  1938   209 

February  19,  1938   403 

February  22,  1938   343 

February  25,  1938   432 

February  28,  1938   399 

March  10,  1938   476 

March  25,  1938   593 

March  31,  1938   685 

April  1,  1938   650 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 
Johnson,  Glasgow: 

December  7,  1937   4 

January  12,  1938   137 

February  11,  1938  313,  349,397 

April  12,  1938..   652 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  M.  Boyer,  Glasgow: 

December  24,  1937   103 

March  17,  1938   523 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Poussette,  Liverpool: 

March  7,  1938   470 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  B.  Birkett,  Liverpool: 

December  14,  1937   37 

March  9,  1938   473 

April  19,  1938   684 

May  26,  1938    940 

Reports    of    Chief    Trade  Commis- 
sioner Frederic  Hudd,  London: 

January  11,  1938  161,  230,257 

April  26,  1938   782 

April  27,  1938   747' 
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Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  H. 
English,  London: 

February  10,  1938   289 

February  18,  1938   312 

March  5,  1938   465 

March  23,  1938   551 

March  25,  1938   593 

April  9,  1938   681 

May  13,  1938.  889 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  Brown,  London: 

February  12,  1938   355 

June  3,  1938.  . .  1031 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  V.  Allen,  London: 

February  8,  1938   263 

Reports  of  Animal  Products  Trade 
Commissioner  W.  A.  Wilson, 
London : 

February  28,  1938   430 

March  1,  1938   468 

March  14,  1938..   519 

Salmon  (canned),  imports  and  mar- 
ket, 1937.   473 

market  in  Scotland   103 

Shipbuilding,  conditions  on  the  Clyde, 

in  1937   137 

industry  in  1937   163 

Shipping,  figures  for  Port  of  Bristol, 

1937   432 

Straw,  market  in  North  of  England  38 

Talc,  imports  and  market,   684 

Tariff  changes. .  .  .150,  289,  496,  533,  670,920 
Textiles,  production  in  1937   164 

in  Scotland   138 

Timber,  imports  into  and  market  in 

West   of   England   and  South 

Wales,  1937..  ..   685 

market  for  Canadian  in  Scotland..  523 
Timber   (mining),  imports  into  and 

market  in  South  Wales   89 

Tinplate,  exports  from  and  production 

in  South  Wales,  1937   403 

Tobacco  (leaf),  duty  with  respect  to 

moisture  content   289 

Tobacco    (unmanufactured) ,  imports 

from  Canada,  Aug.,  1937-Jan., 

1938   552 

imports  in  1937   551 

Tomato  catsup,  imports  into  and  mar- 
ket in  West  of  England..    ..  209 

Tomatoes  (canned),  imports  and  mar- 
ket  681 

Tomato  puree,  health  regulations  re- 
garding  671 

imports  into  and  market  in  West  of 

England   209 

Trade  agreement  with  Ireland,  new 

treaty  670,  782,  830,920 

Trade  in  1937,  Port  of  Bristol   432 

South  Wales  ports   650 

with  Canada  257,466 

Wheat  straw  pulp,  imports  and  mar- 
ket  750 

Wood-pulp,  imports  and  market..  ..  748 
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United  States 

Agricultural  production  in  1937..    ..  196 
Agricultural  products,  exports  to  Can- 
ada, 1937   770 

imports  in  1937   799 

from  Canada,  detailed-   768 

Apple  brandy,  market   208 

Apple  cider,  imports  and  market . .  . .  208 

Black  currants,  market..   54 

Blueberries    (fresh  and 'frozen),  im- 
ports and  market   900 

Building  conditions  in  1937   363 

Consular  invoice  regulations  amended  673 

Economic  conditions  in  1937   193 

Exports  in  1937,  detailed   794 

to  Canada   770 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-Nov.,  1937   199 

1937   793 

Garnet,  market  for  abrasive   56 

Imports  from   Canada   under  quota 
provisions  of  trade  agreement.. 

13,  146,  288,  532,  726, 919 
Imports  from  Canada  under  the  trade 
agreement  effective  January  1, 
1936  108,  226,  406,  640,  800, 1024 


Imports  in  1937,  detailed..   796 

Iron  and  steel,  production  in  1937..  193 

Lobsters  (live),  imports  and  market  303 

production   303 

Lumber,  exports  and  imports  in  1937. .  363 

production  in  1937   362 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup,  imports  from 

Canada   604 

production   603 

Motor  vehicles,  production  in  1937..  194 
Newsprint,  imports  and  production  in 

1937   196 

Peat  moss,  imports  and  market..   ..  113 

Poultry  (dead),  imports  and  market  205 

Poultry  (live),  imports  and  market..  201 
Red  clover  seed,  amended  colouring- 

regulations   457 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  S. 
Cole,  New  York  City: 

January  26,  1938   193 

February  28,  1938   362 

April  7,  1938   600 

May  3,  1938   768 

May  5,  1938   793 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  G.  C.  Smith,  New 
York  City: 

December  15,  1937..   14 

December  17,  1937   56 

December  28,  1937   54 

January  10,  1938   113 

January  22,  1938   208 

May  17,  1938.   900 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  H.  West,  New  York 
City: 

January  25,  1938   201 

February  17,  1938   303 

Reports  of  W.  D.  Wallace,  office  of  the 

Trade  Commissioner,  New  York 

City: 

April  11,  1938   603 

May  16,  1938                            ...  865 
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Seeds,   imports   of   and    market  for 

grass  and  clover   14 

Shingles   (red  cedar),  imports,  June 

30-Dec.  31,  1937   362 

quota  fixed   362 

Textiles,  production  in  1937   195 

Trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  574 

Wheat,  production  in  1937   196 

winter  crop  acreage  and  production, 

1938   865 


Uruguay 

Exchange  control  and  situation..  ..  245 
Potatoes  (seed),  imports  and  market  4,605 

V 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937..    ..  745 

Varnishes 

See  Paints  and  Varnishes 


Vegetables  (Canned) 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    imports  in 

1936   699 

Australia,  imports  of  and  market  for 

asparagus   984 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1937   350 

Vegetables  (Fresh) 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  onions,  1937. .  742 
See  also  Potatoes 


Veneers 

See  Plywood  and  Veneers 

Venezuela 

Exchange  control  and  situation..  ..  147 
Vermicelli 

Netherlands  India,  imports  in  1936..  454 
New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   742 

Virgin  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 

W 

Wallboards 

See  Building  Boards 


Washing  Machines 

New  Zealand,  imports  and  market . .  841 

imports  in  1936   70 

imports,  Jan  .-Sept.,  1937   235 

imports  in  1937   745 

Watches 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   746 
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Wattle  Bark  and  Extract 

South  Africa,  exports  in  1937   1020 

Weights  and  Measures 

Mexico,  regulations  modified   330 
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Norway,  production  in  1936-37..  ..  623 
Wheat 

Australia,   crop    estimates,    1937-38. . 

140,  238,  436,849 


export  market  conditions  11,140 

238,  436,  661,  809, 1031 
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production  and  exports   74 
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production  in  1937   875 
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Ireland,  imports  in  1937   945 

Italy,  imports  in  1937   615 

Japan,    imports    and    market,  Jan.- 

Mar,  1938   965 

imports  in  1936   281 

imports  in  1937   529 

outlook  for  1938   530 

production  and  prices,  1937   528 

Netherlands,  imports  and  market ....  35 

imports  in  1937   763 

from  Canada   560 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936    68 

imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1937   236 

imports  in  1937   742 

production  and  market   65 
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See  also  Grain 
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United  Kingdom,  imports  and  mar- 
ket  750 
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Japan,  imports  in  1936                    ..  282 

See  also  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 
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New  Zealand,  imports  in  1936..    ..  70 
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Wireless  Apparatus 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1937   745 
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United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1937. .  .  .259, 261 
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Belgium,  imports  in  1937   939 

China,  imports  and  market  709,710 

Finland,  production  and  exports,  1937.  664 
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from  Canada   618 
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China,  imports  in  1937   712 
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See  also  Textiles 
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Yugoslavia 

Parcel    post,    documentation  regula- 
tions   536 
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Zanzibar  Protectorate 

Exports  in  1937   858 

Foreign  trade  in  1937   857 

Imports  in  1937   858 
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Belgium,  imports  in  1937  999,1001 

India,  imports  of  and  spelter  from 
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